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SMITH.    [See  also  Smtth  and  Smythe.] 

SMITH,  AARON  (d,  1697  P),  solicitor  to 
the  treasury,  of  obscure  origin,  was  men- 
tioned as  a  seditious  person  in  a  procla- 
mation of  1  June  1677.  A  frequenter  of 
the  lloae  tavern,  he  associated  with  such 
dangerous  men  as  Titus  Oates  and  Hugh 
Speke.  He  also  got  to  know  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  and  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  knot  of  intriguing  politicians  who  re- 
ceived pay  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His 
success  may  be  deduced  from  the  tact  that 
he  was  number  forty-five  in  Dangerfield's 
list  of  the  forty-eight  members  of  the  Green 
Ribbon  Club  in  the  summer  of  1679  (Dangeb-  ' 
JIELD,  Di^vvery  of  the  Designs  of  the 
Papists,  1681).  On  30  Jan.  1682  he  ap- 
peared at  the  king's  bench  bar  on  a  charge 
of  providing  Stephen  College  [q.  v.]  with 
seditiouspapers  tor  the  purposes  of  his  de- 
fence. He  was  tried  for  this  offence  in  the 
following  July,  and  found  guilty  of  deliver- 
ing libeuous  papers  to  College  and  using 
disloyal  words.  He  managed  to  escape 
into  hiding  before  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  spent  the  ^ear  in  active  plotting.  He 
had  by  this  time  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party,  and 
the  council,  consisting  of  Monmouth, 
Russell,  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  des- 
patched him  in  January  1683  to  confer 
with  their  friends  in  the  north.  When  the 
government  got  wind  of  the  Rje  House 
plot,  they  found  means  of  laying  hands 
upon  Smith,  who  was  arrested  in  Axe  Yard 
on  4  July  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  thought  to  be  deeply  implicated  in 
the  plot,  but  so  little  could  be  proved 
againat  him  that  he  was  on  27  Oct.  sen- 
tenced for  his  previous  offence' to  ft  fine  of 

TOL.  UXL 


500/.,  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  to  re- 
main in  prison  pending  security  for  good 
behaviour.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
himself  lucky  in  getting  off  so  easily  (Lvx- 
TRELL,  i.  285 ).  Though  mentioned  in  r^at han 
Wade's  list  of  the  members  of  the  '  King's 
Head  Club  '  in  October  1685  (Harl  MS, 
6845),  it  is  not  improbable  that  Smith  spent 
the  next  four  years  in  or  within  the  rules  of 
the  king's  bench  prison,  from  which  he  was 
released  in  March  1688  (Luttkell). 

William  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne 
than  Smith  preferred  his  claims  to  sub- 
stantial reward.  Carefully  hidden  as  his 
influence  had  been,  he  had  been  the  *  Mephi- 
stopheles '  of  whig  intrigue  since  1678 ;  and 
on  9  April  1689,  with  a  cvnical  disregard 
for  propriety,  William  made  this  fanatical 
partisan  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  a  post  of 
rapidly  increasing  consequence,  to  which 
were  added  the  functions  of  public  prosecutor 
(cf.  R.  North,  Autohiogr.)  Large  sums  were 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  prosecu- 
tions, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Smith 
would  have  been  content  to  pose  as  the 
Fouquier-Tinville  of  the  English  revolution. 
Happily,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  iiis  charges 
were  thrown  out  by  the  grand  juries,  while 
he  was  greatly  restrained  in  his  activity  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  attorney-general.  Sir 
George  Treby  [q.  v.]  In  November  1092 
he  was  summoned  before  the  House  of 
Lords  to  explain  the  procedure  which  had 
been  followed  upon  the  arrest  of  Lords 
Marlborough  and  Huntingdon.  With  such 
contemptuous  roughness  was  he  cross-ex- 
amined, 'y*  ye  modest  man  takes  it  soe 
much  to  heart,  y'  an  affidavit  wase  this  day 
made  in  y*"  House  that  he  wase  not  in  a 
condition  to  appeare*  (llatton  Corresp,  ii. 
186). 
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Smith  2  Smith 

But  upon  his  old  friend  Sir  John  Tren-  The  alleged  facts  were  proved  by  competent 
chard  [q.  v.]  becoming  secretary  of  state  (for  witnesses ;  Smith*s  defence  was  that  he  was 
the  northern  department)  in  1693,  Smith's  an  unwilling  agent.  The  story  which  he  re- 
activity against  suspects  and  Jacobites  was  lated  in  court  was  that,  having  been  for  about 
redoubled.  On  preliminary  evidence  of  the  two  years  in  the  West  Indies,  he  shipped  as 
slenderest  kind  he  travelled,  down  to  Lanca-  first  mate  on  board  the  Zephyr  brig,  which 
shire  with  two  informers,  Taafe  and  Lunt  (for  sailed  from  Kingston  for  England  in  the  end 
whom  he  had  appeared  as  bail  on  a  cluu^e  of  June  1822.  The  master,  an  ignorant  and 
of  bigamy),  two  men  of  execrable  character,  obstinate  man,  had  been  warned  against  the 
A  few  compromising  letters  and  some  arms  leeward  passage,  which,  however,  he  preferred 
behind  a  ffdse  fireplace  were  discovered,  and  as  the  shortest.  The  warning  was  justified, 
five  Lancashire  gentlemen  were  arrested ;  and  the  brig  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
but  Ferguson  and  other  pamphleteers  alluded  schooner  manned  by  Spaniards  and  half- 
to  the  plot  as  a  ridiculous  sham;  Taafe  breeds,  who  plundered  herof  whatever  seemed 
changed  sides  at  the  last  moment,  and  at  valuable,  forced  the  master  by  threats  of 
the  trial  at  Manchester  in  October  1694  the  torture  to  deliver  up  what  money  he  had  on 
prisoners  were  acquitted.  Smith  was  charged  board,  and  then  let  them  go,  detaining  Smith 
Dv  the  hostile  party  with  having  *  fashioned  to  act  as  navigator  and  interpreter,  in  which 
all  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  for  the  capacity  he  was  compelled,  by  threats  and 
prosecution,  and  by  his  own  side  with  having  actual  torture,  to  act  at  the  plundering 
thoroughly  mismanaged  the  afiair.  Large  of  the  Victoria,  the  Industry,  and  other 
sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hands,  vessels.  After  several  mouths  detention  he 
and  he  was  widely  suspected  of  malversa-  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  at  Havana  was 
tion.      In  February  1696  he  was  closely  recognised  as  one  of  the  pirates,  arrested, 

Questioned  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  as  he  refused 
is  accounts.  Failing  to  deliver  his  ac-  or  was  unable  to  bribe  the  Spanish  magi- 
counts  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  strates,  who  offered  to  release  him  on  pay- 
examine  them  by  18  Feb.,  he  was  ordered  to  ment  of  one  hundred  doubloons,  he  was 
be  taken  into  custody,  and  on  25  July  1696  handed  over  to  Sir  Charles  Rowley  [q.  v.], 
he  was  dismissed  nrom  his  employments,  the  English  commander-in-chief  at  Jamaica, 
Four  months  later  he  attended  at  the  bar  of  and  was  brought  to  England  in  irons  on 
the  house  and  pleaded  illness.      He  was  board  the  Sybille.    His  tale,  in  part  sub- 

fiven  an  extension  of  date  until  16  Jan.  stantiated  by  witnesses,  carried  conviction 

697.    But  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appear-  to  the  judge,  who  summed  up  strongly  in 

ance,  and  thenceforth  drops  into  obscurity,  his  favour;  andthe  jury,  without  hesitation, 

or  more  probably  died,  early  in  1697.  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Kot  guilty.*    He  was 

[Lnttreirs  Brief  Hist.  Relation,  vols.  i.  ii.  iii.  described  as  'a  very  genteel-looking  ^oung 

and    iv.    passim;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own  man,  apparently  about  thirty  years  old.   'The 

Time,  ii.  474;  Roger  North's  Autiobiogr.  ed.  Atrocities  of  the  Pirates:  a  Faithful  JNar- 

Jessopp ;  Kingston's  Tme  Hist,  of  several  De-  rative  of  [Smith's]  Unparalleled  Suiferings 

signs  and  Conspiracies,  1698 ;  Jacobite  Trials  in  during  his  Captivity  in  Cuba'  (1824),  was 

Manchester,  1694,  ed.  Beamont  (Chetham  Soc.),  apparently  a  much  embellished  record  by  a 

pp.  50,  94  sq. ;  Lord  Kenyon  s  Papers  (Hist,  sympathising  friend. 

MSS.  Comm.  4th  Rep.  App.  iv.  passim,  14th  During  the  following  years  Smith  con- 
Rep.  App.  vi.  85-7) ;  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  Eng-  tinned  at  sea,  and  had  command  of  a  vessel 
land ;  Ranke's  Hist,  of  England,  vi.  629 ;  Sit-  in  the  China  trade.  In  1834  he  retired  and 
well's  First  Whig,  pp  49,  84.  155,  197,  200.  ij^ed  in  London,  doing,  apparently,  a  little 
The  indexes  to  Luttrell  and  to  the  three  works  business  as  an  under^ter,  and  also,  it  was 
last  mentioned  make  the  cunons  mistake  of  con-  ^ ^  ^^^^  discounter.  On  31  Jan.  1850 
fusing  the  disreputable  and  insolvent  Aaron  ?  '  r^  j  j  ^T^*-^  ««►  *u«  t  ^^a,.^  t-,»^,^ 
Smith  with  John  Smith  (1655-1723)  [q.  v.],  he  attended  a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern, 
whobecamechancellorofthe  exchequer  in  1699,  ca.Ued  to  petition  parliament  to  do  away 
and  was  subsequently  first  speaker  of  the  British  with  head  money  for  Borneo  pirat^,  i.e. 
House  of  Commons.]  T.  S.  money  paid  to  those  who  recovered  the  bodies 
^^  of  persons  alleged  to  have  been  murdered  by 
SMITH,  AARON  (Jl.  1823),  seaman,  the  pirates.  It  was  said  that  the  pirates  had 
was  on  19  Dec  1823  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  no  existence,  and  that  harmless  fishermen  or 
on  various  charges  of  piracy  in  the  West  people  picked  up  on  shore  were  killed  for  the 
Indies,  and  especiallv  of  having  plunder^  head  money.  Smith— described  as  a  burly 
the  ship  Victoria  of  coffee,  dyewood,  and  seafaring  man — stood  up  to  contradict  this, 
other  articles  to  the  value  of  30,000/.,  and  and  saia  the  pirates  were  very  real ;  he  him- 
also  of  having  plundered  the  ship  Industry,  self  had  been  attacked  by  them  and  his  ship 


J  iieu'l;^  taken.     The 

«d  to  in  the  Houae  of  CommonB  on 
S3  Mft;,  ia  the  debate  on  the  navy  usti- 
niftteti,  and  Mr.  Cobden  remarlted  tliat  Smith 
was  himself  a  pirate  and  deserved  to  be 
punished  as  such.  The  speech  was  reported 
itt  the  '  Times '  of  the  24th,  and  on  the  25th 
a. Mr.  E,  (HrbettwrolB,  in  Smith's  name,  to 
Cobden,  requesting  an  Interview.  This  Cob- 
den refused,  and  an  angry  correspondence 
followed  ( Timet,  1  June),  which  brought  up 
a  Captain  Cook,  who  wrote  to  say  that 
Smith  was  certainly  a  pirate;  that  he  him- 
self had  been  captured  and  iU-treated  by 
him  (ib.  20  June).  On  this  Smith  bnught 
sQ  action  for  libel  against  Cook,  who  pleaded 
justification,  and  the  caae  virtuallj  resolved 
Itself  into  trying  Smith  over  again  for  ania 
of  piracy  said  to  have  been  committed 
twenty-eight  yearn  before,  for  which  he 
bad  already  been  tried  and  acquitted.  But 
by  this  time  Smith's  witnesses  were  either 
dead  or  lost  sight  of;  there  was  no  olhcial 
report  of  the  former  trial,  and  Smith's  '  Nar- 
rative '  was  clearly  padded  with  a  romantic 
love  adventure,  and  necessarily  open  to  sus- 
picion. Eventually,  however,  a  verdict  was 
given  in  Smith's  favour,  but  with  damages 
of  only  10/.  (i*.  10  and  13  Dec.)  He  was 
at  this  time  living  in  Camden  Town,  where  i 
he  slill  -KBA  in  1852,  after  whicU  Lis  name  I 
disappears  &am  the  '  London  Directory.' 

[Times.  2D  Dei?.  1823;  Morning  Cbconide, 
aoDec.  1823.]  J.  K.  L. 

SMITH,  ADAM  (1723-I790t,  political 
economist,  born  at  kirkcaldy  on  6  June 
172.^,  was  the  only  child  of  Adam  Smith, 
writer  to  the  signet,  by  Margaret,  daug'hter 
of  John  Douglas  of  Strathendry,  Fifeshire. 
The  father,  a  native  of  Abenleen,  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Hugh  Campbell,  third 
earl  of  Loudoun  [q.  v.],  who  in  1713  gave 
him  the  comptrollerahip  of  customs  at  birk- 
caldy.  The  salary  was  40^  a  year,  probably 
much  increased  by  fees.  The  elder  Smith 
died  in  April  1723  (he  has  been  confused 
with  a  cousin,  also  named  Adam  .Smith,  who 
wae  living  in  1740;  see  Rae,  Adam  Smth, 
p.  3).  Theyouneer  Adam  Smith  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother,  and  the  bond  between 
them  came  to  be  exceptionally  close.  When 
•bout  three  years  old  ne  was  carried  off  by 


child,  and  already  inclined  to  the  fits  of  ab- 
sence of  mind  which  were  a  lifelong  charac- 
teristic. He  was  sent  tothe  burgh  school  of 
Kirkcaldy,  and  was  beginning  Latin  by  1773, 
as  appears  from  Ihe  date  in  a  copy  of  Eutro- 
|HUs  with   hia   name.     Among   his   school- 


fellows was  John  Oswald  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Baphoe),  brother  of  James  Oswald  [q.  v.l 

The  brothers  Adam,  the  architects,  who  Uvea 
in  Kirkcaldy,  were  also  friends  of  his  boy- 
hood. Smith  was  sent  to  Glasgow  for  the 
session  of  1737-8,  and  studied  tJiere  for 
four  seBsionB.  He  learnt  some  Greek  under 
Alexander  Dunlop  [q-vj,  and  acquired  taste 
for  mathematics  under  Robert  Simsonfq.y.J, 
to  whom  he  refers  with  great  respect  (^om^ 
SentiToenU,  pt.  iii.  chap.  2).  Matthew, 
father  of  Dugaid  Stewart,  whom  he  couples 
with  Simson  as  a  first-rate  mathematician, 
was  a  fellow-student  and  lifelong  friend. 
The  most  important  inSuence,  however,  was 
that  of  Francis  Hutcheson,  whose  teaching 
both  on  moral  and  economic  questions  bad 
considerable  affinity  to  the  later  doctrines 
of  his  pupil.  A  letter  written  by  David 
Hume  to  tlutcbeson  (4  March  174U)  shows 
that  a  '  Mr.  Smith'  had  made  an  abstract 
of  the  '  Treatise  of  llumaji  Nature,'  by 
which  Hume  was  so  well  pleased  as  to 
send  o  copy  of  his  book  through  Hutcheson 
to  the  compiler.  Whether  "Mr.  Smith' 
was  Adam  Smith  is,  however,  uncertain. 
Smith  obtained  a  Suell  exhibition  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  in  1740.  The  eihibitions 
were  then  worth  40/.  a  year.  According  to 
the  founder's  will,  the  exhibitioners  were  to 
take  orders  in  the  episcopal  church  in  Scot- 
latid.  The  regulation  waa  not  enforced 
after  the  union.  According  to  Stewart, 
however,  Smith  was  intended  to  take  orders, 
but  did  not  find  the'ecclesiaetical  profession 
suitable  to  his  taste.'  Smith  went  to  Ox- 
ford on  horseback  in  June  1740,  and  stayed 
there  without  interruption  till  1746.  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  graduates, 
hut  Thofold  Rogers  infers  from  the  title  of 
'dominus'  given  to  him  in  the  batleiy 
books  that  he  took  the  B.A.  degree  in  1744. 
Smith's  famous  remarks  upon  the  English, 
universities  in  the  'Wealth  of  Nations' 
imply  that  he  owed  little  to  the  official 
system  of  tuition.  He  read,  however,  ia- 
dustriously  for  himself;  ho  had  access  to 
the  college  library,  obtained  a  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as 
of  English  literature,  and  employed  himself 
in  translations  from  the  French  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  his  style.  M'Culloch 
reports  '  on  the  beat  authority '  that  he  was 
once  found  reading  Hume's  'Treatise,'  and 
severely  reprimanded.  Letters  from  Smith 
to  his  mother,  quoted  by  Brougliant,  show 
that  he  had  suffered  from  'an  inveterate 
scurvy  and  shaking  of  the  hand,'  and  had, 
as  he  thought,  cured  himself  by  tar-water. 
He  also  speaks  of  a  '  violent  fit  of  laziness ' 
which  had  confined  him  to  his  elbow-chair 
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for  three  months.  He  was  probably  over- 
worked and  solitary.  The  S(x>ttish  students 
were  regarded  with  dislike  at  Oxford,  and 
the  only  friend  mentioned  is  John  Douglas 
(1721-1807)  [a.  y.],  also  a  Fifeshire  man,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Smith  re- 
turned to  Kirkcaldy  in  1746.  He  was  ac- 
Juainted  with  Henry  Home,  lord  Kames 
q.  y.],  and,  at  Kames's  sug^tion,  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  English  literature  in 
1748-9.  These  were  afterwards  burnt  by  his 
own  direction ;  but  they  had  been  seen  by 
Hugh  Blair  [q.  y.],  who  acknowledges  in  his 
own  lectures  that  he  had  taken  '  some  ideas ' 
from  them,  and  was  thought  to  haye  taken 
them  too  freely.  Smith,  as  appears  from 
various  allusions  in  his  writings,  held  the 
ordinary  opinions  of  the  leading  critics  of 
his  time.  He  preferred  Kacine  to  Shake- 
speare, and  specially  admired  Swift,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Gray,  lie  told  a  contributor  to 
the  *  Bee  *  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
make  a  rhyme,  but  could  compose  blank  verse 
'as  fast  as  he  could  speak.*  He  naturally 
shared  Johnson's  contempt  for  blank  verse. 
When  Boswell  reported  this  coincidence, 
Johnson  replied, '  Had  I  known  that  he  loved 
rhyme  so  much  ...  I  should  have  hugged 
him.'  Smith  probably  edited  the  edition  of 
the  poems  of  William  Hamilton  (1704- 
1764)  [q.  v.]  of  Bangour,  published  at  this 
time  (Kae,  pp.  49-51).  Smith  repeated  his 
literary  lectures  for  three  winters,  and  gave 
also  some  lectures  upon  economic  topics. 
These  are  known  only  from  a  quotation 
by  Dugald  Stewart,  which  shows  that  he 
was  stronjfly  opposed  to  government  inter- 
ference with  *  the  natural  course  of  things.* 
Smith  appears  to  have  made  100/.  by  a 
course  of  lectures  (Bitrton,  Hume^  ii.  46), 
and  his  reputation  presumably  led  to  his 
unanimous  election  to  the  chair  of  logic  at 
Glasgow  on  9  Jan.  1751.  He  began  his 
official  lectures  in  October.  They  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  'rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres.*  He  also  acted  as  substitute  for 
Craigie,  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
who  was  sent  to  Lisbon  for  his  health,  and 
died  in  the  following  November.  Upon 
Craigie*s  death,  Smith  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  (29  April 
1752).  He  was  supported  by  his  friend 
W^illiam  CuUen  [q.  v.],  also  professor  at 
Glasgow,  and  both  of  them  desired  that 
David  Hume  might  succeed  to  the  chair  of 
logic ;  but  Smith  admits  that  this  would  be 
against  public  opinion.  Smith*s  new  pro- 
fessorship seems  to  have  been  superior  in 
point  of  money  to  the  old  one.  There  was 
an  endowment  of  about  70/.  a  year;  the  fees 
amounted  to  about  100/. ;  and  Smith  had  a 


house  in  the  college,  where  his  mother  and 
his  cousin,  Jane  Douglas,  lived  with  him. 
He  moved  to  two  other  houses  in  succession 
during  his  professorship;  but  they  were 
demolished  with  the  old  college  buildings. 

There  were  some  three  hundred  students 
in  the  college,  of  whom  about  eighty  or 
ninety  attended  the  moral  philosophy  class. 
Most  of  them  were  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  about  a  third  were  Irish  presbyterians. 
Smith  gave  lectures  during  the  session  at 
7.30  A.M.,  followed  by  an  '  examination '  at 
eleven,  besides  some  private  lectures.  John 
Millar  (1735-1801)  [q.  v.]  describes  his 
course  to  Dugald  Stewart.  It  included  four 
topics  :  natural  theology,  ethics,  containing 
the  substance  of  his  '  Moral  Sentiments,'  the 
theory  of  those  political  institutions  which 
are  bounded  upon  'justice,*  that  is,  of 
jurisprudence,  a  treatise  upon  which  is 
promised,  though  it  was  never  completed,  at 
the  end  of  the  '  Moral  Sentiments ;  *  and  of 
the  political  institutions  founded  upon  *  ex- 
pediency,* a  topic  which  corresponds  to  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations.*  Millar  says  that  his 
manner,  'though  not  graceful,  was  plain 
and  unaffected ;  that  he  spoke  at  first  with 
hesitation,  but  warmed  up  as  he  proceeded, 
especially  when  in  view  of  possible  con- 
troversy, and  then  spoke  with  great  anima* 
tion  and  power  of  illustration.  He  used, 
according  to  the  elder  Alison  (Sinclaib, 
Old  Times  and  Distant  Places,  p.  9),  to 
watch  some  particular  student  of  expressive 
countenance,  and  be  guided  by  such  nearer's 
attentiveness  or  listlessness.  The  lectures 
became  famous,  especially  after  Smith*s 
publication  of  the  '  Moral  Sentiments.*  Lord 
Shelbume  sent  his  younger  brother  Thomas 
to  study  under  Smith,  and  Voltaire*s  firiend^ 
Theodore  Tronchin,  a  physician  at  Geneva, 
sent  a  son  for  the  same  purpose  in  1761. 

Smith,  as  Mr.  Rae  shows  from  the  college 
records,  took  a  very  active  part  in  business 
during  his  professorship.  He  was  employed 
to  conduct  various  legal  matters,  such  as  a 
controversy  with  Balliol  over  the  Snell  exhi- 
bitions. He  was  'quaestor*  or  treasurer 
from  1758  to  1764,  and  curator  of  the 
chambers  let  to  students ;  he  was  dean  of 
faculty  from  1760  to  1762 ;  and  in  1762  was 
appointed  vice-rector,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  to  preside  over  all  college  meetings.  The 
number  of  quarrels  among  the  professors,  of 
which  Reia  complains  upon  succeeding 
Smith,  shows  that  this  position  was  no  sine- 
cure. Smith  was  a  patron  of  James  Watt, 
who  was  enabled  by  the  college  to  set  up  as 
mathematical-instrument  maker  in  Glasgow 
in  spite  of  the  trade  privileges  of  the  town ; 
he  aidvised  Robert  Foulis  [q.  v.]  when  start- 
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ing  an  academy  of  design  at  Glasgow,  and 
supported  the  university  typefoundry  esta- 
blisned  by  his  friend  Wilson,  the  professor 
of  astronomy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Smith 
was  active  in  the  opposition  carried  on  by  the 
university  and  the  town  council  to  building 
a  theatre  in  Glasgow.  Smitb  approved  of 
plavgoing;  he  speaks  strongly  in  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations '  against  the  fanatical 
dislike  of  the  theatre,  and  agreed  with  Hume 
in  supporting  John  Home  in  the  agitation 
about  'Douglas.'  He  may,  as  Mr.  Rae 
suggests,  have  had  excellent  reasons  for  dis- 
criminating between  theatres  at  Glasgow 
and  theatres  at  Paris  ;  but  his  motives  must 
be  conjectural.  Smith  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  protesting  against  the  claim  of  a  pro- 
lessor  to  vote  upon  his  own  election  to 
another  professorship,  and  in  favour  of  the 
deprivation  of  another  for  going  abroad 
with  a  pupil  in  defiance  of  the  refusal  of  his 
collea^es  to  grant  leave  of  absence. 

Smith  joined  in  the  social  recreations  cha- 
racteristic of  the  time.  He  belonged  to  a  club 
founded  by  Andrew  Cochrane,  provost  of  Glas- 
gow, for  the  discussion  of  trade  (Carlyle, 
jiutobioffr,  p.  73).  Sir  James  Stewart  Denham 
[q.  v.]  found  soon  afterwards  that  the  Glas- 
gow merchants  had  been  converted  by  Smith 
to  free-trade  in  com ;  and  such  matters  had 
doubtless  been  discussed  at  the  club.  Smith 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Glasgow,  founded  in  1752;  and  on  23  Jan. 
1753  read  a  paper  upon  Hume*s  *  Essays  on 
Commerce'  i^Maitland  Club  Notes  and  Docu- 
ments). He  and  his  friend  Joseph  Black, 
the  chemist,  joined  the  weekly  dinners  of 
the  *Anderston  Club,'  and  Watt  testifies 
that  he  was  kindly  welcomed  at  this  club 
by  his  superiors  in  education  and  position. 
Smithes  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
suspected  at  Glasgow,  partly  on  account  of 
his  friendship  with  Hume. 

It  does  not  appear  precisely  at  what  time 
this  friendship  began.  Hume  did  not  settle 
at  Edinburgh  until  Smith  was  leaving  for 
Glasgow.  In  1762  they  were  in  corre- 
spondence, and  Hume  was  consulting  Smith 
atx>ut  his  essays  and  his  projected  nistory. 
Smith  frequently  visited  his  friend  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  to  which  Hume  was 
the  secretary  upon  its  revival  in  the  same 
year ;  and  in  1754  was  one  of  fifteen  persons 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Select 
Society,  started  by  the  painter  Allan  Kam- 
aay,  wmch  became  the  '  Edinburgh  Society 
for  encouraging  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Agriculture  in  Scotland.'  Smith 
presided  at  a  meeting  on  19  June  1754 ;  and 
gave  notice  of  discussions  upon  naturalisa- 


tion and  upon  the  policy  of  bounties  for  the 
export  of  com.  Many  economic  topics  were 
discussed  at  this  society  (Bee  Scots  Mag, 
for  1757),  which  also,  Ukc  the  Society 
of  Arts  (founded  in  1753  in  London),  of- 
fered premiums  in  support  of  its  objects  and 
manufactures.  It  moreover  proposed  to 
teach  Scots  to  write  English,  and  incurred 
ridicule,  which  probably  led  to  its  extinction 
in  1765  (see  Campbell's  *  Ellenborough '  in 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors).  Smith  also  con- 
tributed to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  of 
which  two  numbers  only  appeared.  He  re- 
viewed Johnson's  *  Dictionary '  in  the  first 
number,  and  in  the  second  proposed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  *  Review '  to  foreign  litera- 
ture, adding  an  account  of  the  recent  writ- 
ings of  French  celebrities,  including  Rous- 
seau*s  '  Discourse  on  Inequality.'  Suspicions 
as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  writers,  wid  an 
erroneous  belief  that  Hume  was  c^Mteied 
in  it,  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  tl^'^TRe^ 
view '  (Tttler,  Life  of  Kames,  i.  233).  In 
1758  Hume  was  anxious  that  Smith  should 
succeed  to  an  expected  vacancy  in  the  chair 
of  the  *  Law  of  Mature  and  Nations,'  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  The  holder,  he  thought, 
was  willing  to  resign  it  for  800/.,  and  *  the 
foul  mouths  of  all  the  roarers  against  heresy  ' 
could  be  easily  stopped.  Smith,  however, 
did  not  become  a  candidate.  In  1762  Smith 
was  an  original  member  of  the  *  Poker  Club,' 
so  called  because  intended  to  stir  up  public 
opinion  on  behalf  of  a  Scottish  militia, 
though  in  practice  it  seems  to  have  done 
little  beyond  promoting  conviviality. 

In  1759  Smith  published  his  *  theory  of 
the  Moral  Sentiments.'  The  book  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  Hume,  who  reported  its  favour- 
able reception  in  London  (Letter  of  12  April 
1759),  and  was  highly  praised  in  the '  Annual 
Register '  in  an  article  attributed  to  Burke. 
Smith  was  henceforth  recognised  as  one  of 
the  first  authors  of  the  day.  He  visited 
London  for  the  first  time  in  1761.  It  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  (see  Rae,  p.  153) 
that  he  accompanied  Lord  Shelbume  on  the 
journey,  and  urged  his  principles  with  such 
*  benevolence  '  and  *  eloquence '  as  perma- 
nently to  afiect  the  mind  of  bis  companion 
(Stewabt,  Works f  x.  95).  It  is  probable 
also  that  a  famous  interview  took  place  at 
this  time  with  Dr.  Johnson.  They  certainly 
had  a  rough  altercation  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Strahan,  Smith's  publisher.  Scott  after- 
wards told  a  story  according  to  which  the 
two  moralists  met  at  Glasgow,  and  ended  a 
discussion  relating  to  Smith's  account  of 
Hume*s  last  illness  by  giving  each  other  the 
lie  in  the  coarsest  terms.  The  story  involves 
palpable  anachronisms,  as  Johnson's  only 
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viflit  to  Glasgow  was  before  Hume's  death. 
This  is  gratifying  to  biographers  who  are 
shocked  by  the  anecdote.  That  something 
of  the  kind  took  place  at  Strahan's,  however, 
is  undoubted,  and  may  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  Scott's  story  (Boswell,  Johnson, 
ed.  Hill,  iii.  331,  v.  369;  other  versions  are 
in  Wilherforce  Correspondence ,  1840,  i.  40  n., 
and  Edinburgh  Review ,  October  1840;  see 
Rae,  i)p.  156-8). 

Among  the  admirers  of  Smith's  *  Moral  Sen- 
timents '  was  Charles  Townshend  (1725-1767) 
[q.  v.]  He  was  stepfather  of  Henry  Scott, 
third  duke  of  Buccleuch  [q.v.],  and  told  Hume 
as  soon  as  the  book  came  out  that  he  should 
like  to  place  the  duke  under  Smith's  charge. 
He  visited  Smith  at  Glasgow  in  the  summer. 
In  October  1763,  when  the  duke  was  about 
to  leave  Eton,  the  offer  of  a  travelling  tutor- 
ship was  made  accordingly,  and  accepted  by 
Smith.  He  was  to  have  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, with  300/.  a  year  and  a  life-pension  of 
the  same  amount.  He  applied  for  leave  of 
absence  in  the  following  November,  under- 
taking to  pay  over  his  salary  to  a  substitute, 
and  returning  to  his  pupils  the  fees  for  his 
class.  He  had  to  force  the  money  upon 
them  (Tytler,  Karnes,  i.  278).  Soon  after 
starting  upon  his  travels  he  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation (Rae,  pp.  168-72). 

Smith  left  London  for  Paris  with  the  duke 
in  February  1764.  They  met  Hume  at  Paris, 
and  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  Tou- 
louse. They  were  joined  in  the  autumn  by 
the  duke's  younger  brother.  Hew  Campbell 
Scott,  and  stayed  at  Toulouse  for  eighteen 
months,  making  a  few  excursions.  They 
visited  Montpellier  during  the  session  of  the 
states  of  Languedoc ;  ana  Smith,  though  he 
could  never  talk  French  perfectly,  went 
into  society  and  was  pleasea  with  many  of 
the  provincial  authorities.  In  August  1764 
the  partv  started  for  a  tour  through  the 
south  of  i'rance  and  went  to  Geneva,  where 
they  spent  two  months.  Smith  saw  Voltaire, 
for  whom  he  always  had  a  profound  respect. 
When  Rogers  in  1789  spoke  of  some  one  as 
'a  Voltaire,'  Smith  replied  emphatically,* Sir, 
there  has  been  but  one  Voltaire'  (Table 
Talk,  3rd  edit.  p.  45).  He  also  met  Charles 
Bonnet  and  Georges  Louis  Le  Sage,  the  pro- 
fessor of  physics.  In  December  he  went  to 
TVris ;  Hume  left  shortly  afterwards,  but  in- 
troduced Smith  to  his  Parisian  friends. 
During  the  next  ten  months  Smith  had  much 
intercourse  with  philosophers  in  Parisian 
salons.  He  saw  1  loibach,  Helvetius,  D' Alem- 
bert,  Necker,  Turgot,  and  Quesnay .  Morellet, 
with  whom  he  became  especially  intimate, 
afterwards  translated  the  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions.'  Condorcet  says  that  Turgot  not  only 


I  discussed  economic  questions  with  Smith,  but 
j  continued  to  correspond  with  him  afterwards. 
Stewart  (  Works,  x.  47)  denies,  and  appa- 
rently on  sufficient  grounds,  that  this  corre- 
spondence ever  existed  ;  and  no  letters  have 
been  found.  At  a  later  period,  however. 
Smith  certainly  obtained  a  valuable  docu- 
ment through  Turgot's  'particular  favour' 
(Sinclair,  Correspondence,  i.  388).  The  in- 
fluence of  the  French  economists  upon  Smith's 
opinions  has  been  much  discussea ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  facts  of  the  intercourse  at  this 
time  throw  no  doubt  upon  the  view  that 
Smith  reached  his  main  theories  indepen- 
dently; and  that  he  was  influenced  only 
so  far  as  discussions  with  eminent  men  of 
similar  tendencies  would  tend  to  clear  and 
stimulate  his  mind.  He  told  Rogers  in  1789 
that  he  thought  Turgot  (Clayden,  Early 
Life  of  Rogers,  p.  95)  to  be  an  honest  man, 
but  too  little  acquainted  with  human  nature 
— a  remark  which  may  have  been  suggested 
by  Tureot's  later  career. 

While  in  Paris  Smith  had  some  concern 
in  Hume's  quarrel  with  Kousseau  [see  under 
Hume,  David,  1711-1776],  and  was  anxious, 
as  long  as  possible,  to  prevent  Hume  from 
making  the  affair  public.  A  story  is  told  of 
Smith's  love  of  an  English  lady  at  this  time, 
and  the  love  of  a  French  marquise  for  Smith. 
Neither  passion  was  returned  (Cubrie, 
Corresp,  1831,  ii.  317).  Stewart  also  men- 
tioned a  disappointment  in  an  early  and  long 
attachment  to  a  lady  who  survived  him 
(  Works,  X.  97),  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  any  romance  in  his  life. 

On  18  Oct.  1766  Smith's  younger  pupil, 
Hew  Campbell  Scott,  was  murdered  in  the 
street  in  Paris.  Smith  at  once  returned  with 
the  remains,  reaching  Dover  on  1  Nov.  He 
stayed  in  London  superintending  a  third 
edition  of  the  *  Moral  Sentiments '  and  read- 
ing in  the  British  Museum.  On  21  May  1767 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.  He  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  lived  with 
his  mother  and  his  cousin  Jane  Douglas,  who 
had  retired  thither  from  Glasgow  after  his 
resignation  of  the  professorship.  Smith  was 
now  occupied  witn  the  composition  of  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations.'  He  visited  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  who  had  been  married  on  3  May 
1767,  and  whose  settlement  at  Dalkeith  was 
the  occasion  of  a  great  entertainment.  The 
duke  testified  afterwards  that  they  had  never 
had  a  disagreement,  and  the  friendship  lasted 
till  Smith's  death.  Smith  then  stayed 
quietly  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  February  1770 
Ilume  writes  to  him  of  a  report  that  he  was 
going  to  London  with  a  view  to  the  publi-* 
cation  of  his  book.  Smith,  however,  was 
delayed  in  his  work,  partly  by  ill-health; 
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and  Hume  in  April  1772  complains  that  he 
was '  cutting  himself  off  entirely  from  human 
flocietj.'  In  1772  his  friend  William  Pul- 
teney  recommended  him  to  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  as  member  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  their  administra- 
tion to  be  sent  to  India.  Smith,  in  a  letter 
of  5  Sept.  1772  (Rae,  p.  253),  states  his 
willinffness  to  accept  the  appointment,  but 
the  scheme  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned. 
Smith  mentions  that  his  book  would  have 
been  ready  for  the  press  but  for  bad  health, 
for  '  too  much  thiDking  upon  one  thing '  and 
other  '  avocations  *  due  to  public  troubles  ; 
probably,  as  Mr.  Rae  suggests,  liabilities 
incurred  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  through 
the  failure  of  Heron*s  bank.  Smith  went  to 
London  with  the  manuscript  of  his  book  in 
the  spring  of  1773,  leaving  directions  with 
Hume  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  other  manu- 
scripts in  the  event  of  his  death.  He  was 
in  London  frequently,  if  he  did  not  stay 
there  continuously,  during  the  next  four 
years  (RA£,p.  263).  In  1775  he  was  elected 
a  member  of '  The  Club  ;*  he  is  mentioned  by 
Horace  Walpole,  Bishop  Percy,  and  others ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  often  met  Franklin 
and    carefully    discussed    chapters    of  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations '  with  Franklin,  Dr. 
Price,  and  *  others  of  the  literati '  (Watson, 
Annals  of  FhiladelpMaf  i.  553).  Various 
passages  in  the  book  show  that  it  was  under- 
going revisions  at  this  time.  *  The  Wealth 
of  Nations '  was  at  last  published  on  9  March 
17-76.  He  seems  to  have  received  500/.  from 
Strahan  for  the  first  edition,  and  published 
the  later  editions  upon  half  profits  (Rae,  p. 
285).  The  book  succeeded  at  once,  and  the 
first  edition  was  exhausted  in  six  months. 
According  to  Mr.  Rae  it  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  House  of  Commons  till  11  Nov. 
1783,  when  Fox  quoted  a  maxim  from  that 
'excellent  book'  {Pari  Hist,  xxiii.  1152). 
As  Fox  admitted  to  Charles  Butler  (^Remini" 
9oence»f  i.  176)  that  he  had  never  read  the 
book  and  could  never  understand  the  sub- 
ject, the  allusion  is  the  stronger  testimony 
to  its  ^neral  authority.    It  was  never  even 

*  mentioned  in  the  House  again '  (that  is,  of 
course,  in  the  very  imperfect  reports)  *  until 
1787,'  nor  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  1793. 
During  the  American  war,  however,  Lord 
North,  in  imposing  new  taxes,  seems  to  have 
taken  some  hints  from  the  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,' especially  in  the  house-tax  (1778)  and 
the  malt-tax  (1780)  (see  Rae,  pp.  290-4 ; 
and  DowBLL,  Taxatim,  ii.  166-73).  Pitt 
studied  the  book  carefully,  applied  its  prin- 
ciples in  the  French  treaty  of  1786,  and 
spoke  of  it  with  veneration  when  introduc- 
ing his  budget  on  17  Feb.  1792  {Pari  Hist 


xxix.  834).  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as 
Buckle  said,  that  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations ' 
was,  *  in  its  ultimate  results,  probably  the 
most  im^rtant  that  had  ever  been  written ' 
(^HisL  Civilisation^  i.  214), it  is  probable  that 
no  book  can  be  mentioned  which  so  rapidly 
became  an  authority  both  with  statesmen 
and  philosophers. 

Hume  wrote  a  warm  congratulation,  with 
a  judicious  hint  of  criticism.  His  health 
was  breaking,  and  Smith  had  intended  to 
bring  him  from  Edinburgh  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'  Hume, 
however,  started  by  himself,  and  met  Smith, 
on  his  way  northwards,  at  Morpeth.  Smith 
had  to  go  on  to  Kirkcaldy  to  see  his  mother, 
who  was  ill.  Hume  committed  the  care 
of  his  posthumous  publications  to  Smith, 
and  especially  desired  him  to  guarantee  the 
appearance  of  the  'Dialogues  on  Natural 
Religion.'  Smith  made  difficulties,  on  the 
j^und  of  the  probable  clamour  and  possible 
injury  to  his  own  prospects.  He  promised 
to  preserve  a  copy  of  the  book  if  entrusted 
to  him ;  but  different  arrangements  were 
finally  made  by  Hume  for  the  publication. 
Smith  refused  to  receive  a  legacy  of  200/. 
left  to  him  by  Hume,  only,  as  he  thought, 
in  consideration  of  the  performance  of  this 
task.  Smith,  however,  promised  Hume  that 
he  would  correct  the  other  works,  and  add 
to  the  autobiography  an  account  of  Hume's 
behaviour  in  his  last  illness.  Smith  was 
present  at  a  final  dinner  which  Hume  gave 
to  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  on  4  July  1776. 
The  *Life,'  with  the  promised  account  of 
the  illness  in  a  letter  to  Strahan,  was  pub- 
lished in  1777.  Smith  spoke  in  the  strongest 
t«rms  of  Hume's  virtues,  to  the  great  offence 
of  the  orthodox.  The  letter  appeared  to  be 
intended  to  show  how  one  who  was  not  a 
Christian  could  die.  Smith  probably  did 
not  appreciate  its  significance  to  others.  He 
was  attacked  in  a  scurrilous  ^  Letter  to 
Adam  Smith  ...  by  one  of  the  people 
called  Christians,'  i.e.  GeorgR  Home  fq.  v.], 
afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich.  Of  this  he 
never  took  notice. 

In  January  1777  he  was  again  in  London, 
but  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  there  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  commissioner  of 
customs  in  December  following.  The  ap- 
pointment may  have  been  due  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  or,  as  Mr.  Rae  (p.  320)  thinks 
probable,  to  Lord  North  and  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  suggestions  about  taxes  in 
the  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  appointment 
was  600/.  a  year,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
refused  Smith's  offer  to  resign  the  pension. 
Smith  was  therefore  now  well  off,  and  took 
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P&nmure  House  in  the  Canongate  (still  stand- 
ing), where  he  settled  with  his  mother,  his 
cousin  Miss  Douglas,  and  David,  son  of  an- 
other cousin,  Cmonel  Robert  Douglas  of 
Btrathendrv.  He  had  a  good  library,  and 
entertained  his  friends  simply,  especially  at 
Sunday  suppers.  He  read  Greek,  and  took  a 
weekly  dinner  at  the  *  Oyster  Club,'  of  which 
he  and  his  friends  Joseph  Black  and  James 
Hutton  the  geologist  were  the  chief  members. 
He  was  one  of  five  commissioners,  and  at- 
tended to  his  duties  regularly.  Scott  gives 
some  singular  anecdotes  of  the  absence  of 
mind  for  which  he  was  always  remarkable, 
and  especially  of  one  occasion  upon  which  he 
automatically  imitated  the  militarv  salute 
made  by  a  stately  porter  (*  John  Home '  in 
Mi»c.  TVorkSy  vol.  xix.)  He  was  becoming  in- 
firm ;  and  though  his  duties  were  not  severe, 
they  occupied  him  sufficiently  to  prevent  him 
from  completing  new  original  work.  He  apo- 
logises to  his  publisher  in  December  1782  for 
his  idleness  (Kae,  p.  362).  He  was  now,how- 
ever,  preparing  a  third  edition  of  the  *  Wealth 
of  Nations,'  to  which  he  made  considerable 
additions.  He  was  consulted  by  William 
Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland^  and  the 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trade  m  1779  in 
regard  to  free  trade  with  Ireland  (Letters  in 
Kae,  pp.  350-4,  from  English  Historical  Re- 
view of  April  1886),  and  in  1783  in  regard  to 
the  regulations  of  the  American  trade.  Smith 
was  a  steady  whig,  and  heartily  approved  of 
Fox's  p:a«t  India  Bill.  In  1 784  Burke  passed 
through  Edinburgh  on  his  way  to  be  installed 
as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow.  *  Burke,*  as 
Smith  said  (Bisset,  ii.  429),  *  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  knew  who  thinks  on  economic 
subjects  exactly  as  I  do  without  any  previous 
communication  having  passed  between  us.' 
They  were  at  this  time  in  political  agree- 
ment, and  Smith,  after  receiving  Burke  at 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  him  to  Glasgow 
and  upon  an  excursion  to  Loch  Lomond 

SDalzel,  University  of  Etlinburyhf  i.  42). 
iurko  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  June  1784.  Tliis 
society  had  bo(m  founded  in  the  previous 
year,  superseding  the  old  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Smith  was  one  of  the  four  presidents 
of  the  literary  branch,  Ilobertson,  Blair,  and 
Cosmo  (Gordon  being  his  colleagues.  In 
August  1785  Burke  again  visited  Scotland 
in  company  with  Windham,  and  renewed 
his  intercourse  with  Smith. 

Smith's  mother  died  on  23  May  1784  in  her 

ninetieth  year.     His  grief  was  so  intense  as 

to  surprise  his  friends,  and  was  the  more 

trying  as  his  own  health  was  declining.     In 

titer  of   1786-7  he  had  an  attack 

tused  serious  alarm.    In  April  he 


went  to  London  to  consult  John  Hunter. 
He  was  much  wasted,  but  was  able  to  go 
into  society.  He  met  Pitt  on  several  occa- 
sions. They  dined  together  at  Henry  Dundas's 
house  at  Wimbledon,  when  Pitt  told  him  to 
be  seated  first ; '  for  we  are  all  your  scholars' 
(Kay,  Edinburgh  Portraits^  p.  76).  George 
Wilson  reports  to  Bentham  (14  July)  that 
Smith  is  '  much  with  the  ministry,'  and  en- 
gaged in  some  researches  for  which  the 
clerks  at  the  public  offices  are  to  give  him 
every  facility.  Wilberforce  also  talked  about 
the  society  recently  started  for  extending 
the  Scottish  fisheries  (Wilbbrfobce,  Corre- 
spondence, i.  40).  Smith  observed,  *  with  a 
certain  characteristic  coolness/  that  the  only 
result  would  be  the  loss  of  every  shilling 
invested.    He  was  not  far  wrong. 

In  November  1787  Smith  was  elected  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow.  He  acknowledged  the 
honour  in  a  warm  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
principal  (Rae,  p.  411),  and  was  installed  on 
12  Dec,  but  he  gave  no  inaugural  address. 
In  1788  he  was  in  much  better  health.  He 
lost  his  cousin,  Jane  Douglas,  who  had  lived 
with  him  for  many  years,  in  the  autumn. 
In  1789  Smith  employed  himself  upon  a  re- 
vision of  the  *  Moral  Sentiments,'  the  pre- 
vious editious  of  which  had  remained  un- 
altered. The  suppression  of  a  reference  to 
Rochefoucauld,  whom  he  had  coupled  with 
Mandeville,  was  criticised,  very  needlessly, 
as  a  concession  to  a  private  friendship  with 
Ilochefoucauld*s  grandson  (Stewabt,  x.  46  w.) 
The  suppression  of  another  passage,  in  which 
he  had  said  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  coincided  with  natural  religion, 
was  brought  to  notice  in  consequence  of  a 
reference  to  the  original  edition  by  Arch- 
bishop Mafi^.  On  hearing  of  the  suppression 
Magee  said  that  it  was  a  proof  that  Smith 
had  been  seduced  by  the  inndel  Hume.  The 
statement  that  the  '  Criterion '  of  his  friend 
John  Douglas  was  written  to  meet  Smith's 
difficulties  as  to  the  miracles  is  regarded  as 
doubtful  by  Mr.  liae  (p.  129),  who  observes 
that  it  cannot  be  traced  beyond  Chalmers's 
*  Dictionary.'  There  can  in  any  case  be  no 
doubt  that  Smith  was  a  sincere  theist,  and 
that  he  especially  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes.  It  is  probably  as 
clear  that  he  was  not  an  orthodox  believer. 
His  characteristic  shrinking  from  *  clamour ' 
explains  his  reticence  as  to  deviations  from 
accepted  opinions.  But  his  warm  admira- 
tion for  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  complete  disap- 
proval of  their  religious  doctrines ;  and  not 
to  exnress  such  disapproval,  had  he  felt  it, 
woula  have  been  cowardly  rather  than  reti- 
cent. He  no  doubt  shared  the  rationalism  of 
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most  contemporary  philosophers,  though  in 
the  sense  of  optimistic  deism.  Smith  argues, 
in  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations/  that  society  is 
so  constituted  that  each  man  promotes  the 
interests  of  all  by  attending  to  his  own  inte- 
rests, and  in  the  '  Moral  sentiments '  that 
83rmpathy  induces  us  to  approve  such  con- 
duct as  tends  to  this  result.  In  both  cases  a 
belief  in  the  argument  from  design  is  clearly 
imnlied. 

In  the  spring  of  1790  Smith  was  plainly 
failing.  When  he  became  aware  of  his 
state  he  sent  for  his  friends  Hutton  and 
Black,  and  insisted  upon  their  burning  six- 
teen volumes  of  his  manuscripts.  They  did  so 
without  knowing  what  were  the  contents. 
Smith's  mind  seemed  to  be  relieved.  He 
afterwards  had  some  friends  to  supper,  as 
usual,  but  was  forced  to  retire  early,  using 
a  phrase  which  has  been  variously  reported 
(Clatden,  Samuel  Rogers^  p.  168 ;  Stewart, 
X.  75  n. ;  Sinclair,  Old  Times  and  Distant 
Places),  It  cannot  be  known  whether  he 
adjourned  the  meeting  to  another  place  or 
to  another  and  a  better  world.  He  died  on 
17  July  1790,  and  was  buried  in  the  Canon- 
gate  churchyard. 

Smith  left  his  property  to  his  cousin, 
David  Douglas  (afterwards  Lord  Ileston), 
who  was  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
Hutton  and  Black  in  regard  to  his  works, 
and  to  pay  an  annuity  of  20/.  to  Miss  Janet 
Douglas,  and  on  her  death  400/.  to  Andrew 
Cleghorn.  His  propertv  was  less  than  had 
been  expected  from  the  modesty  of  his 
establishment ;  and  Stewart  found  the  cause 
to  be  that  he  had  secretlv  given  away  sums 
'  on  a  scale  much  beyona  what  would  have 
been  expected  from  his  fortune.' 

Smith,  according  to  Stewart,  never  sat  for 
his  portrait,  though  a  painting  by  T.  CoUopy 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Edinburgh  has  been  taken  to  represent 
Smith  because  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  is 
inscribed  on  a  book  in  the  picture.  Tassie, 
who  had  seen  Smith,  executed  two  medal- 
lions in  1787.  From  one  (with  a  wig),  now 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
a  drawing  was  made  by  J.  Jackson,  engraved 
for  publication  in  1811,  and  also  engraved 
for  editions  of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations.' 
Other  engravings  are  by  J.  Beugo  in  the 

*  Scots  Magazine '  for  June  1801,  and  by  H. 
Ilorsburgh  for  M*Culloch*s  edition  of  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,'  1828.  Another  {^  ith- 
out  a  wig),  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  K. 
Findlay,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  not  been 
engraved.  Two  portraits  were  drawn  by 
Kay  for  the  '  Edinburgh  Portraits.' 

Smith's  library  passed  to  the  heirs  of  his 
nephew.    Part  now  belongs  to  the  nephew's 


frandson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bannerman,  who  in 
884  presented  a  portion  to  New  College, 
Edinburgh  ;  part  to  another  grandson,  Pro- 
fessor R.  0.  Cunningham,  who  presented  a 
portion  to  Queen's  College,  Belnist.  Other 
books  were  sold.  Mr.  James  Bonar  com- 
piled a  catalogue  (1894)  of  these  and  of  such 
other  books  as  could  be  traced.  This  in- 
cludes about  2,200  volumes,  or  probably 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  cata- 
logue marks  the  passages  in  which  Smith 
quotes  the  books  named.  Mr.  Bonar  also 
gives  a  plan  of  Smith's  house  at  Kirkcaldy, 
a  copy  of  his  will,  and  an  account  of  his 
portraits  by  J.  M.  Glray. 

Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations '  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  originated  the  study  of 
political  economy  as  a  separate  department 
of  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
cussed in  every  manual  and  histoiy  of  the 
subject.  Its  merit  is  due  on  one  side  to  the 
great  range  of  his  historical  knowledge,  to 
the  ingenuity  and  sound  judgment  with 
which  he  applies  his  principles  to  a  number 
of  concrete  cases,  and  to  the  literary  skill 
which  makes  him  alwajs  animated,  in  spite 
of  digressions  and  a  diffuse  style.  On  the 
other  side,  his  exposition  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, though  inevitably  imperfect,  owed 
part  of  its  success  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  represented  the  dominant  tendencies 
of  contemporary  thought,  and  especially  the 
revolt  against  obsolete  restrictions  of  all 
kinds.  The  *  Smithianismus  '  of  German 
writers  was  supposed  to  represent  the  un- 
qualified acceptance  of  tne  laissez-faire 
tneory ;  and  Buckle's  enthusiastic  panegyric 
represents  the  view  taken  at  the  time  by  a 
zealous  adherent  of  that  doctrine.  Smith 
was  too  practical  to  accept  the  view  as  abso- 
lutely as  his  disciples.  His  sympathy  with 
the  general  tendency  has  incidentally  sug- 
gested much  controversy  as  to  his  relation 
to  previous  writers  of  similar  views.  The 
most  elaborate  investigation  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  predecessors  will  be  foimd  in 
Professor  Ilasbach's  *  Untersuchungen  iiber 
Adam  Smith' (1891).  Smith's  relation  to 
the  French  economists,  already  discussed  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  was  elucidated  by  the  re- 
ports of  his  Glasgow  lectures  in  1763,  pub- 
lished with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Cannan. 
The  report,  though  very  imperfect,  shows 
the  manner  in  which  Smith  had  treated  the 
subject  before  his  visit  to  France,  and  the 
subject's  relation  to  his  general  scheme.  Mr. 
Cannan  sums  up  his  view  by  saying  that 
Smith  had  worked  out  his  theory  upon  the 
division  of  labour,  money,  prices,  and  diflfe- 
rences  of  wages  before  going  to  France,  but 
had   acquired  from   the   *  pnysiocrats '  the 


PttnmureHouse  in  theCftnDngate(Blill  stand- 
ing), where  he  settled  with  hia  mother,  his 
'9  Miss  Douglas,  and  David,  son  of  an- 
other cousin.  Colonel  Robert  Douglas  of 
StrathendrT.  He  hud  a  good  library,  and 
entertained  his  frieuds  simplj,  especially  at 
Sunday  suppers.  He  read  Oreek,  and  took  a 
■weekly  dinner  at  the '  Oyster  Club,"  of  which 
be  and  hi;  friends  Joseph  Black  and  James 
Huttonthegeolofi^at  were  the  chief  members. 
He  was  one  of  five  commissioners,  and  at- 
tended to  his  duties  regularly,  Scott  gives 
some  singular  anecdotes  of  the  absence  of 
mind  for  which  he  was  always  remarkable, 
and  especially  of  one  occasion  upon  which  be 
automaiicollj  imitated  the  military  salute 
made  by  a  stalely  porter  (*  John  Home '  in 
MitP.  iVorkf,iol.  xix.)  He  was  becoming  in- 
firm ;  and  though  his  duties  were  not  severe, 
they  occupied  him  sufficienllv  to  prevent  him 
from  completing  new  original  work.  He  apo- 
logises to  his  publisher  in  December  1 7V'2  for 
his  idleness  (li*E,|i,  ."162).  He  was  now, how- 
ever, preparing  a  tnird  edition  of  the '  Wealth 
of  Nations,'  to  which  he  made  considerable 
additions.  He  was  consulted  by  William 
Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland)  and  the 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trade  in  I7T9  in 
regard  to  free  trade  with  Ireland  (Letters  in 
KiB,  pp.  35(M,  from  Eaijtuih  HUtorical  Sr- 
nev  of  April  1888),  and  in  1783  in  regard  to 
the  regulntionsof  the  American  trade.  Smith 
was  a  steady  whig,  and  heartily  approyed  of 
Fox's  East  India  Bill.  In  ITM'Burke  passed 
through  Edinburgh  on  hi.Hwayto  be  installed 
aa  lord  rector  of  Glasgow.  '  Burke,'  as 
Smilh  said  (BissET,  ii.  429),  '  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  knew  who  thinks  on  economic 
subjects  exactly  Its  I  do  without  any  previous 
communication  having  passed  between  us.' 
They  were  at  this  time  in  political  agree- 
ment, and  Smith,  after  receiving  Burke  at 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  him  to  Glasgow 
and  upon  an  excursion  to  Loch  Lomond 
(Dalzbl,  Unipenity  of  Edinburgh,  i.  42). 
Burke  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  June  1784.  This 
Bocicty  had  been  founded  in  the  previous 
year,  superseding  the  old  Philosophical  So- 
cielv.  Smith  was  one  of  the  four  presidents 
of  tne  liti-rary  branch,  Robertson,  Blair,  and 
Cosmo  Gordon  being  his  coUeagiiea.  In 
August  17i^'j  Burke  again  visited  Scotland 
in  company  with  Windham,  and  renewed 
bis  intercourse  with  Smith. 

Smith's  mother  died  on  23  May  1784  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  His  grief  was  so  intense  as  1 
to  surprise  his  friends,  and  was  the  more  j 
trying  as  his  own  health  was  declining.  In 
the  winter  of  1786-7  he  had  an  attack 
which  caused  serious  alarm.    In  April  he  j 


went  to  London   to  consult  John  Hi 
He  was  much  wasted,  but  waa  able  i 
into  society.     He  met  Pitt  on  several  oc«- 
sions.  Theydined  together  at  Henry  Dimdaa'g 
house  at  Wimbledon,  when  Pitt  told  him  to 
be  seated  first ;  '  for  we  are  all  your  seholan' 
(Kay,  Edinhurgk  Portrait*,  p.  75).     George 
Wilson  reports  to  Bentham  (14  July)  thmt 
Smith  is  '  much  with  the  ministry,'  and  en- 
gaged  in   some   researches    for  which  tlw 
clerks  at  the  public  offices  are  to  give 
every  facility.    Wilberforcealso  talked  al 
the  society  recently  started  for  extendi] 
the  Scottish  fisheries  (Wilbebfokcb,  Cort 
tpomUnce,  i.  iO).     Smith  observed, '  with  »■' 
certain  characteristic  coolness,'  that  the  only 
result  would  be  the  loss  of  every  shilling 
invested.     He  was  not  far  wrong. 

In  November  ITtf"  Smith  was  elected  lord 
rector  of  Glasgow,     He  acknowledged  the 
honour  in  a  warm  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
principal  (Big,  p.  411),and  was  installed  on 
12  Dec,  but  he  gave  no  inaugural  address. 
In  1788  he  was  in  much  better  health. 
lost  his  cousin,  Jane  Douglas,  who  had  li< 
with  him  for  many  years,  in  the  autui 
In  1780  Smith  employed  himself  upon  a 
vision  of  the  'Moral  Sentiments,'  the 
vious  editions  of  which  had  remained 
altered.     The  suppression  of  a  reference 
Bochefoucauld,  whom  he  had  coupled  wil 
Mandeville,  was  criticised,  very  needleasl 
as  a  concession  to  a  private  friendship 
Rochefoucauld's  grandson  (Stewart,  x,' 
The  suppression  of  another  passage,  in  VI 
he  had  said  that  the  Chriiitian  doctrine  of ' 
atonement  coincided  with  natural  religit 
was  brought  to  notice  in  consequence  of 
reference  to  the  original  edition  by  An' 
bishop  Magee.    On  hearing  of  the  euppreaai 
Magee  said  that  it  was  a  proof  that  V    ' 
had  been  5edu(ied  by  the  Infidel  Hume. 
statement  that  the  'Criterion'  of  his 
John  Douglas  was  written  to  meet  Si 
difficulties  as  to  the  miracles  is  regarded 
doubtful  by  Mr.  line  (p.  139),  who  observ 
that  it  cannot  be  traced  beyond  Chalmern 
'  Dictionaiy.'     There  can  in  any  case  be 
doubt  that  Smith  was  a  sincere  theist, 
that  he  especially  lays  great  stress  upon 
doctrine  of  final  causes.     Tt  is  probably 
clear  that  he  waa  not  an  orthodoi  belieTL__ 
Ills  characteristic  shrinking  from  '  damoiu' 
oiplains  his  reticence  as  to  deviations  froi 
accepted  opinions.     But  his  wa 
tiun  for  Hume,  Voltaire,  aud  Rousseau  wi 
scarcely   compatible  with   complete   disaj 
proval  of  their  religious  doctrines;  and  nc 
to  express  such  disapproval,  had  he  felt 
would  have  been  cowardly  rather  than  re. 
cent.  He  no  doubt  shared  the  rationalism 
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most  conlemponry  philoBopLers,  though  in 
tbe  tense  of  optimistic  deism.  Smith  argues, 
in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  that  sociely  ia 
so  constituted  that  each  man  promotes  the 
interests  of  all  bv  attending  to  Lis  own  inte- 
rests, and  in  tbe  '  Moral  Sentiwenis'  that 
Bympathj  induces  us  to  approve  sufh  con- 
duct as  tends  to  this  result.  In  both  coses  a 
belief  in  the  argument  from  design  is  clearly 

£i  the  spring  of  1790  Smith  was  plainly 
failing.  ^Vhen  he  became  aware  of  bis 
state  he  seni  for  bis  friends  Iluiton  and 
Black,  and  insisted  upon  their  burning  six- 
teen volumes  of  his  manuscripts.  They  did  so 
without  knowing  what  wore  tbe  con'  ' 
Smith's  mind  seemed  to  be  relieved, 
afterwards  had  some  friendi 
usual,  but  was  forced  to  reti 
a  phrase  which  btis  been  variously  reporte3 
(CLimElT,  Samufl  Rogers,  p.  168 ;  Stbwakt, 
s.  75  n. ;  Sinclair,  Old  Timet  and  liUtant 
Placet).  It  cannot  be  known  whether  be 
adjourned  the  meeting  to  another  place  or 
to  another  and  a  better  world.  Tie  died  on 
17  July  1790,  and  was  buried  in  the  Canon- 
gate  churchyard. 

Smith  left  his  property  to  his  cousin, 
David  Douglas  (altern-arcla  Lord  Reslon), 
who  was  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
Ilutton  and  Blaek  In  regard  lo  his  works, 
and  to  pay  an  annuity  of  '201.  to  ?tliss  Janet 
Douglas,  and  on  her  death  400/.  to  Andrew 
Cl^hom.  His  propertv  was  lees  than  had 
been  expected  trom  tbe  modesty  of  his 
establishment :  and  Stewart  found  the  cause 
to  be  that  he  had  eecretly  given  awny  sums 
'  on  a  scale  much  beyond  what  would  have 
been  erpected  from  his  fortune.' 

Smith,  according  to  Stewart,  never  sal  for 
his  portrait,  though  a  painting  by  T-  Collopy 
in  tlie  National  of  useum  of  Antiquities  at 
Edinburgh  has  been  taken  tn  represent 
Smith  Wause  the  '  Weoltb  of  Nations'  is 
inscribed  on  a  book  in  the  picture.  Tassie, 
who  bod  seen  Smith,  executed  two  medal- 
lions in  1787.  From  one  (with  awig),  now 
in  the  National  I'ortrait  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
a  drawing  was  made  by  J,  Jackson,  engraved 
for  publication  in  1811,  and  also  engraved 
for  editions  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
Other  engravings  ore  by  J.  Beugo  in  the 
'ScoU  Magazine 'for  June  1801,  and  by  H. 
Horsburgh  for  M'CuUoch'a  edition  of  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  1828.  Another  (with- 
out a  wig),  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  H- 
Findlay,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  not  been 
engraved.  Two  portraits  were  drann  by 
Kay  for  the  '  Edinburgh  Portraits,' 

mith's  library  passed  to  tbe  heirs  of  his 
lew.     Part  now  belongs  to  (he  nephew's 


frandson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bannermsn,  who  in 
S84  presented  a  portion  to  New  College, 
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portion  to  Queen's  College,  J 
books  were  sold.  Mr.  James  Bonar  com- 
piled a  catalogue  (1894)  of  these  and  of  such 
other  hooks  as  could  be  traced.  This  in- 
cludes about  2,200  volumes,  or  probably 
about  two-thirds  of  tbe  whole.  "Tne  cata- 
logue marks  the  passages  in  which  Smith 
quot«s  the  hooks  named.  Mr.  Bonar  also 
gives  a  plan  of  Smith's  house  at,  Kirkcaldy, 
a  copy  of  his  will,  and  an  account  of  bis 
portraits  by  J.  M.  Gray. 

Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Notions  '  is  generally 
admitted  to  hove  originated  the  study  of 
political  economy  as  a  separate  department, 
of  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
cussed in  every  monuol  and  histoiT  of  the 
subject.  Its  merit  is  due  on  one  side  to  the 
great  range  of  bis  historical  knowledge,  to 
the  ingenuity  and  sound  judgment  with 
which  he  applies  his  principles  to  a  number 
of  concrete  cases,  and  to  the  literary  skill 
which  makes  him  always  animated,  in  spite 
of  digressions  and  a  diffuse  style.  On  the 
other  side,  his  exposition  of  nbstroct  prin- 
ciples, though  inevitobly  imperfect,  owed 
port  of  its  success  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  represented  tbe  dominant  tendenciea 
of  contemporary  thought,  and  especially  the 
revolt  against  obsolete  restrictions  of  all 
kinds.  The  '  Smithianismus '  of  Germon 
writers  was  supposed  to  represent  tbe  un- 
qualified acceptance  of  toe  laiete^-Jatre 
theory;  ond  Buckle's  enthusiastic  pane(yric 
represents  the  view  taken  at  the  time  by  a 
zealous  adherent  of  that  doctrine.  Smith 
was  too  practical  to  accept  the  view  as  abso- 
lutely as  his  disciples.  His  sympathy  with 
the  general  tendency  has  incidentally  sug- 
gested much  controversy  as  Id  his  relation 
to  previous  writers  of  similar  views.  Tbe 
most  elaborate  investigation  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  predecessors  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Ilosbach's  '  Untersuchungen  liber 
Adam  Smith '(1891).  Smith's  rdotion  to 
the  French  economists,  already  discussed  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  was  elucidated  by  the  re- 

Krls  of  hia  Glasgow  lectures  in  1763,  pub- 
bed  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Cannan. 


subject  before  his  yisit  to  France,  and  the 
subject's  relation  to  bis  general  scheme.  Mr. 
Cannan  sums  up  his  view  by  saying  that 
Smith  had  worked  out  hia  theory  upon  the 
division  of  labour,  money,  prices,  and  diffe- 
rences of  wages  before  going  to  France,  but 
had   acquired   from   the   'physiocrats'   the 
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percept-ion  that  n  '  sclienie  of  distribution ' 
VM  necessary,  and  '  tacked  his  awn  Bokeme 
(very  different  from  theirs)  on  to  his  already 
existing  thuory  of  prices '  {Z^fctura,  p.  xxxi). 
Other  moQographB  upon  Smith's  relations  to 
other  writers  are  Oncken's  '  A.  Smith  and 
Immanuel  Kant'  (1877),  Feilbogen's' Smith 
and  TuiBot '(1803),  and  Skaraynski's'Adam 
Smith  als  Moralphilosoph  und  Schopfer  der 
^NationaiiJkonomie.'  Many  other  references 
ftre  given  in  Cosaa's  '  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Political  Economy '(English,  1893), 
Bud  a  full  bibliography,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Ander- 
son, is  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Haldanc's 
'  Adam  Smith.' 

Smith's  works  are :  1.  Articles  upon  John- 
son's Dictionary-,  and  the  general  state  of 
literature  of  Europe,  in  Nos,  1  and  -2  (all 

fublished)  of  the  (old) '  Edinburgh  Iteview,' 
755;  the  review  was  reprinted  in  1818, 
2.  '  The  Tlieory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  1759 ; 
to  the  second  edition  ^1761)  was  added  a 
'Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages ; ' 
a  sixth  edition, '  with  considerable  additions 
and  corrections,'  appeared  in  1790 ;  a  French 
translation  was  published  in  17S4,  and  one 
(by  Blavet)  in  1774.  3.  '  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,'  1770,  2  vols.  4lo  ;  the  2nd  (1778) 
is  unaltered;  the  3rd  {17&4),  in  3  vols.  6vo, 
has  '  additions  and  corrections,'  which  were 
aepamtely  printed  in  the  same  year ;  the 
4tli  and  5th,  reproductions  of  the  3rd,  ap- 
peared  in  1786  and  1789  ;  and  a  9th  in  1799. 
A  French  translation  by  Blavet  was  pub- 
lished in  1781,  after  appearing  in  the '  Journal 
de  I'Agriculture '  (1770-80);  a  second,  by 
Uoucher  and  the  Marquise  de  Condorcet,  in 
1790;  and  a  third,  by  Gamier,  in  1802  (re- 
published inlS43witli  commentaries).  A 
Danish  translal  ion  by  Drabye  wus  published 
in  1779-80;  a  German,  by  J.  F.  Schuler,  in 
1776-8 ;  and  one  by  Gan-e  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  Italian  trnnelation  was 
published  in  I7S0;  a  Spanish  translation  in 
1792,  though  it  had  been  previously  sup- 
pressed in  Spain  by  the  inquisition :  and  a 
Butch  translation  in  1796.  An  edition  by 
W.  PUyfair.in  Svols.  8vo,  appeared  in  IBOfi; 
one  by  D.  Buchanan,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  appeared 
in  1814.  One  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  in  4  vols. 
(1828),  went  through  four  editions,  and  was 
republished  in  1  vol.  in  1863 ;  one  (by  E.  Q. 
Wakefield)  appenred,  in  4  vols.,  in  1836-9, 
one  by  Thorold  Rogers,  in  2  vols.,  in  1869, 
and  one  by  J.  T.  Nicholson  in  1884.  4. '  Es- 
says on  Philosophical  Subjects '  (with  DugaJd 
Stewart's  '  Life '  prefixed),  1705,  published 
by  his  executors.  The  first  three  are 
upon  '  the  principles  which  lead  and  direct 
philosophies]   inquiries,'  as   illustrated  by 
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the  history  of  '  Astronomy,'  of  '  Ancient 
Physics,'  and  of  'Ancient  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics.' The  others  are  upon  the  '  Nature 
of  that  Imitation  which  takes  place  in  what 
are  called  the  Imitative  Arts ; '  upon  the 
'  Affinity  between  Music,  Dancing,  and 
Poetry;'  upon  the' Affinity  between  certain 
English  and  Italian  verses,'  and  '  Of  the  Ex- 
ternal Senses.'  5.  '  Lectures  on  Justice, 
Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms  ...  by  Adam 
Smith  .  .  .  reported  by  a  Student  in  1793,' 
edited  by  Edwin  Cannan,  1890.  The  '  Col- 
lected Works '  were  published  in  1812-11, 
6  vols.  8vo. 

[The  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  by  Mr.  John  Rao, 
1893,  is  an  admiriiliiB  and  eihanstire  account  of 
nil  I  lie  known  facts.  Mr,  Rae  has  examiard  the 
records  und  pspflrs  belonging  to  tha  unircrsitieB 
of  I^lHsgov  and  Kdiaburgb  and  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety of   Edinburgh.    He   has  also  e 
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?lBces.  and  has  coltectnl  all  references  in  print, 
hp  chief  original  authority  is  the  Life  by  Du- 
gald  Stevart,  rBsd  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
bnrgh  in  1763,  prefixed  to  various  editioni  of 
Smith's  Works  and  in  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  x. ; 
tha  Life  in  W.  Smellie's  Literary  and  Cha- 
ractnristieu!  Lives (IBDO,  pp.  211-97)  is  trifling; 
a  later  Life  (by  W.  Playfair),  proflipd  to  an 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Natiooa  in  1B06,  adds 
Utile;  Inter  Lives,  by  J.  R.  M'Cullocb  and 
Thorold  Rogen,  are  prefixed  to  their  editions  of 
the  same.  See  also  Brougham's  Philoaopbers  of 
the  Time  of  George  III,  pp.  156-289  ;  Rogers's 
HiBtoricalGleanine8,iaBe,pp.9S-137:>IcCush's 
Scottish  Philosophy.  1875,  pp.  162-73;  and 
Life  by  air.  R.  B.  Haldane  in  Grtat  Wnters 
Scrips,  1B87,  Burton's  Life  of  Hume  give* 
moch  iotorestiog  iD formation.  Variooa  anec- 
dotes and  refercDcea  are  in  A.  Carlyle's  Aato- 
hicgraphy,  pp.  287-81  ;  Tjtler's  Life  of  Kamas, 
i.  233,  266-71  ;  DjiIzuI'h  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,  1662,  i.ai,  42,  03,  81 ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Life  (i.  36-43),  and  Corrpspondence  (i.  387-90)  ; 
Caldwell  Papers  (Maitlnnd  Club,  1834),  it.  i. 
131,  190 ;  Buncnn's  Notes  and  Documeats 
(Maitland  Club),  pp.  16,  25,  132;  Strang's 
Glasgow  and  its  Clubs,  1867,  pp.  17,  21,  28; 
CTIayden's  Elarly  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers,  pp.  93, 
1 10,  167;  Windliam'a  Diniy,  pp.  69,  63  ;  Arch- 
dracDQ  Sinclair's  Old  TlmeH  nnil  Distant  Places, 
pp.9,&c.;  Walter  Scott's  MiseeU.  Works,  IB34, 
itx.  339-42  (reviflw  of  John  Home)  ;  Thomson's 
Life  of  Cnllen,  1859.  i.  Jl.  273;  Fat^jas  Su 
Fond's  Voyage  ...  en  Ecoasa  .  .  ..'  1797,  ii. 
277,  &c. ;  Morellet's  Memoiios.  1821,  i.  13(1-8  ; 
J.  A.  Farrer'e  Adam  Smith  (1881),  in  the  Eng- 
lish Philosopher  Series,  is  an  m^connt  of  the 
Moral  Sentiments.]  L.  S. 

SMITH,  ALHERT  RICILVRD  (1816- 
1860),  author  and  lecturer,  son  of  Richard 
Smith,  surgeon,  who  died  on  12  Feb.  1857, 
ag«d  78j  was  bom  at  Cherteey,  Surrey,  on 
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24  May  1816,  and  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  school  from  November  1826 
to  1831.  At  an  early  age  he  studied  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  1838  he  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
and  a  member  of  the  (College  of  Surgeons. 
Late  in  1838  he  joined  his  father  in  practice 
at  Chertsey.  On  4  Jan.  1840  he  commenced 
contributing  to  the  'Medical  Times'  'The 
Confessions  of  Jasper  Buddie^  a  Dissecting 
Koom  Porter/  a  series  of  articles  signed 
« Rocket.' 

In  1841  he  settled  at  14  Percy  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  with  a  view 
to  medical  practice,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  soon  diverted  by  his  literary  preoccu- 
pations. As  an  author  he  showea  excep- 
tional versatility  in  turning  to  account  his 
fowers  of  humorous  observation.  In  March 
&41  he  published  in  Bentley's  *  Miscellany ' 
(pp.  3o7-ol )  'A  Rencontre  with  the  Brigands.' 
To '  Punch '  he  was  an  early  contributor,  send- 
ing articles  entitled  *  Physiology  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Student'  (2  Oct.  1841)  and  the 

*  Physiology  of  London  Evening  Parties ' 
(1  Jan.  1842).  His  first  drama,  'Blanche 
Heriot,'  was  produced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
on  26  Sept.  1842.  He  soon  after  commenced 
in  *  Bentley '  (1842,  xii.  217  et  seq.)  the  best 
of  his  novels,  *  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Led- 
bury.' Between  1844  and  1846  he  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  several  extrava- 
^anias  for  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  series 
including  ' Aladdin,' August  1844;  'Valen- 
tine and  Orson,'  Christmas  1844;  *  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat,'  Easter  1845;  all  of  which, 
owing  mainly  to  the  acting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keeley,  were  very  successful  (Era  Almanack, 
1875,  p.  6).  He  also  adapted  for  the  same 
house  *  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  December 
1845,  and  the  <  Battle  of  Life,'  21  Dec.  1846. 
For  the  Adelphi  he  wrote  *  Esmeralda,'  a  bur- 
lesque, 3  June  1860,  and  for  the  Princesses 

*  The  Alhambra,'  an  extravaganza,  21  April 
1851.  During  the  same  penod  he  actea  as 
dramatic  critic  of  the  'Illustrated  London 
News,'  edited  *Puck'  (1844),  wrote  many 
popular  songs  for  John  Orlando  Parry,  and 
brought  out  *  Christopher  Tadpole '  as  a 
monthly  shilling  serial  (1848). 

In  1647  he  proposed  to  David  Bogue,  the 
publisher,  to  write  a  series  of  social  natural 
nistories,  to  be  published  at  a  shilling  each, 
after  the  style  ot  the  Paris  Physiologies.  The 
series  was  started  with  '  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Gent,'  and  the  success  of  this  brochure 
was  veiy  great,  the  edition  of  two  thousand 
being  sold  in  one  day. 

in  1847,  m  conjunction  with  Angus  Be- 
thone  Reach  [q.  y.  1  Smith  brought  out  a  six- 
penny monthly  called '  The  Man  m  the  Moon,' 


with  which  he  was  connected  until  1849. 
In  the  same  year  he  edited  *  Gavarui  in  Lon- 
don '  (republished  as  *  Sketches  of  London 
Life  and  Character,*  1859).  In  1850  he  edited 
from  April  to  August  five  numbers  of  the 

*  Town  and  Country  Miscellany,'  and  from 
July  to  December  1851,  *  The  Month,' with 
Leech's  illustrations. 

Meanwhile  Smith  had  found  a  new  voca- 
tion. In  1849  he  went  on  a  tour  to  Constan- 
tinople and  the  East.  On  his  return  in  1850 
he  published  *  A  Month  at  Constantinople.' 
Shortly  afterwards  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public  at  Willis's  Kooms,  on 
28  May  1850,  in  an  entertainment  written 
by  himself,  called 'The  Overland  Mail'  (Illus- 
trated Londcn  News,  1850,  xvi.  413).  On 
12  Aug.  1851  he  made  an  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  on  15  March  1852  (ib,  1852,  xx. 
243-4, 291-2,  xxi.  565)  produced  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall  in  Piccadilly  an  entertainment 
descriptive  of  the  ascent  and  of  Anglo-con- 
tinental life,  which  became  the  most  popular 
exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  known  {Black-' 
woocPs  May,  1862,  Ixxi.  35-55,  603).  From 
that  timeuntil6  July  1858  he  continued  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  his  career  of  success  as  a  public 
entertainer,  giving  various  new  sketches  of 
character  and  illustrations  by  William  Bever- 
ley, but  always  keeping  Mont  Blanc  as  the 
central  point  of  attraction.  On  24  Aug.  1854 
he  gave  his  performance  before  the  queen  and 
the  prince  consort  at  Osborne  House. 

In  July  1858  he  started  for  Hong  Kong, 
and  on  his  return  published  '  To  China  and 
Back,'  1859.  On  22  Dec.  1858  he  commenced 
a  new  entertainment  under  the    title   of 

*  China,'  which  was  also  vei^  popular.  His 
last  appearance  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  was  on 
Saturday,  19  May ;  he  died  of  bronchitis  at 
North  End  Lodge,  Fulham,  on  23  May  1860, 
and  was  buried  in  Brompton  cemetery  on 
26  May.  He  married,  on  1  Aug.  1859,  Mary 
Lucy,  lyho  had  been  an  actress,  and  was 
elder  daughter  of  Robert  Keeley,  the  come- 
dian.    She  died  on  19  March  1870. 

A  lithograph  of  Smith  at  Chamonix,  by 
C.  Bougmet,  belongs  to  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry. 

Smith's  novels  are  still  popular.  They 
are:  1.  *The  Wassail  Bowl,'  1843,  2  vols. 
2.  *  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury  and  his 
Friend  Jack  Johnson,'  1844,  3  vols.  3.  *  The 
Adventures  of  Jack  Holyday,  with  something 
about  his  Sister,'  1844.  4.  *  The  Fortunes 
of  the   Scattergood  Family,'  1845,  3  vols. 

5.  *The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,'  1846. 

6.  *  The  Struggles  and  Adventures  of  Chris- 
topher Tadpole  at  Home  and  Abroad,'  1848. 

7.  *The  Pottleton  Legacy :  a  Story  of  Town 
and  Country  Life,'  1849.  8.  *  Wild  Oats  and 
Dead  Leaves,'  1860. 
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Smith's  satiric  essays,  which  were  illus-  I 
trated   by  John   Leech,  Crowquill,  Kenny 

Meadows,  Qarami,  and  H.  K.  Browne,  were 
published  in  successive  volumes  bearing  the 
titles;  'Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  l&i3;  'The 
Physiology  of  E Ten inr Parties,'  1843;  'The 
Natural  History  of  the  Gent,'  1B47 ;  '  The  ' 
Natural  History  of  the  Ballet  Girl,"  1847;  | 
'The  Natural  History  of  Stuck-up  People,'  i 
1847;  'The  Natural  History  of  the  Idler  I 
upon  Town,'  1S48 ;  '  The  Natural  History  of  ' 
the  Flirt,'  1848;  '  A  Bowl  of  Punch,'  1848  ; 
'  Comic  Sketches,'  1848 ;  'A  Pottle  of  Straw- 
berries,' 1848;  '  The  Miscellany,  a  Book  for 
the  Field  and  Fireside,'  1850 ;  '  Comic  Tales 
And  Sketches,'  1852;  'Picture  of  Life  at 
Home  and  Abroad,'  1852;  'The  English 
Hotel  Nuisance,'  1855;  'Sketches  of  ihe 
Day,'  1856,  two  aeriea,  conaiating  of  pirated 
reprints  of  '  The  Rirt,'  &c. ;  '  The  London 
Medical  Student,  1861,  edited  by  Arthur 
Smith.  He  also  wrote:  'A  Handbook  of 
Mr.  Albert  Smith's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,' 
1862,  four  editions,  and  edited  'The  Mont 
Blanc  Gazette,'  1858. 

Abthttr  W.  "W.  Smith  (1825-1861), 
brother  of  the  above,  was  bom  at  Chertaey 
in  1825,  and  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. With  talents  which  might  Lave 
qualified  him  for  attaining  high  honours  in 
Bcience  and  literature,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  interests  of  his  brother.  Besides  having 
theentiremanagement  of  the  entertainments 
at  the  E^tian  Hall  from  1862  to  1860,  he 
had  confided  to  him  by  Charles  Dickens  the 
direction  and  arrangement  of  bis  readings 
in  1868;  he  also  planned  the  second  series 
of  readings  in  1861,  but  lived  to  attend  only 
Ihe  first  six  in  St.  James's  Hall.  Dickens 
aaidof  him, 'Arthur  Smith  was  alwayeevery- 
where,  but  bis  successor  is  only  somewhere' 
(FoRSTEB,  C.  Dicketu,  1874,  lii.  145,  548). 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Thames 
Fisheries  Protection  Society,  and  in  1661 
wrote  for  it  a  brochure  called  '  The  Thames 
Angler.'  He  edited  the  '  London  Medical 
Student'  in  1861,  and  contemplated  issuing^ 
a  collected  edition  of  his  brotber's  writings- 
He  diedat  24  Wilton  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London,  on  1  Oct.  1861,  and  was  buried  in 
Brompton  cemetery  (Era,  6  Oct.  1861,  p.  9 ; 
Blahchabd,  Life,  1891,  pp.  73, 261). 

[Moot  BUqc.  1 860,  vith  a  Memoir  bj  E. 
Yates,  pp.  vii-iiivi ;  lUuBtniled  Times,  8  Lac. 
18.56,  pp.  437-8,  with  portmit ;  Illmtrated 
London  Hows,  184*  iv.  a89  with  portrait,  1853 
xxii.  493  with  portrait,  ISfiO  iiivi.  516,  634 
with  portrait ;  Illuslrsted  News  of  tha  World, 
18S8.  vol.  i.  uortrait  zxl. ;  Era,  27  May  1860, 
pp.  9,  10,  lb  Jane  p.  II) ;  Lancet,  1860,  t.  635  ; 
^■room  Portrait  Oalleiy,  Itt  ser.  1859. 
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ertrait  mv. ;  Lennox's  Celebrities  I  bavo 
own,  2Qdaer,  1877,  ii.  5-20;  Hodder'a  Me- 
mories of  my  Time,  1870,  pp-  87-97;  Yates's 
Recollect ioDB,  1886,  pp.  161-RS;  Itaynolds's 
MisoflUny  1853,  i.  278-7,  with  portrait; 
Blanchnid's  Life.  18S1,  pp.  31,  728;  Slater's 
Rare  EditioDS,  1894,  pp.  26U-8;  Goodman's  The 
Keeleys,  1896,  pp.  193,  224-34,342-5,  with  por- 
traits of  A.  R.  Smith  and  his  wife  ;  SpielmaUD's 
History  of  Punch,  1896,  pp.  49,  691;  Fort- 
nightly Review.  May  1886.  pp.  636-42;  Lon- 
don Sketch  Book,  January  1874.  pp.  3-6,  with 
view  of  the  Egyptian  flail,  and  Cuthbert  Bade  a 
Tvelfth  Night  characters  thars  at,  Chriatmas, 
1856;  see  also  Ur.  Hardup'sAscenlof  the  Mont 
de  Pi^t^,  by  Albert  3mifF.  in  Yataa  and  Brongh's 
Our  Miscellany,  1857,  pp.  157-68.]    Q.  C-  B. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER  (^,  1714-1726), 
biogra[iher  of  highwaymen,  called  himself 
'  Captain  Smith,'  but  is  known  exclusively 
for  the  compilations  executed  for  the  book- 
sellers during  the  reian  of  George  I,  which 
suggest  that  he  was  better  known  as  a  fre- 
quenter of  police-courts  and  taverns  than  in 
militaiy  circles-  It  is  not  improbable  that 
bis  industry  was  stimulated  by  the  success 
obtained  by  Theophilus  Lucas  [q.  v.]  from 
his  '  Lives  of  the  Qamesters,'  published  in 
1714.  The  works  issued  in  Captain  Alex- 
ander Smith's  name  were :  1.  '  A  Complete 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Bobberies  oi  the 
most  notorious  Highwaymen,  Footpads, 
Shoplifts,  and  Cheats  of  both  Sexes  in  and 
about  London  end  Westminster'  (2nd  edit. 
London,  1714, 12mo,  supplementary  volume, 
17SO,12mo;  anotheredit.,2vols,  1719,12mo; 
1719-20,3  vols.  12mo);  this  curious  work, 

/sir  John  Falstafi", 


at  ly  no  less  mythical, 
□er,  Nevison,  Duval, 
)re  of  other  notorious 
intof  1720  includes 
2.  '  Secret  History 
It  celebrated  Beauties, 


which  c 
with  a  humorous 
and  gives  details,  freque 
about  the  Golden  Fan 
Moll  Cutpurse,  and  a  sc< 
persons.  The  eupplem 
a  'Thieves'  Grammar-' 
of  the  Lives  of  the  a 
Ladies  of  Quality,  and  Jilts,  from  Fair  Rosa- 
mond down  to  this  Time, 'London,  1715, 
2  vols,  12mo.  3.  '  Court  of  Venus,  or  Cupid 
restored  to  Sight,'  I^ondon,  1716,  2  vols. 
12mo.  4.  '  Thieves'  New  Canting  Dictionary 
of  the  Words,  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases 
used  in  the  Language  of  Thieves,'  London, 
1719,  12mo.  5.  'The  Comical  and  Tragical 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of  the 
most  noted  BayliRs  in  and  about  London 
and  Westminster .  .  -discovering  their  strata- 
gems and  tricks,  wherein  the  whole  Art  and 
Mistery  of  Bumming  is  fully  exposed,'  Lon- 
don, 1723, 8vo;  3rd  edit.  1723.  This  shilling 
brochure  had  a  great  sale,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  drolleries. 
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which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  account  of 
the  indignities  inflicted  upon  a  hailiff  caught 
within  the  liberties  of  the  Mint  (this  is 
efTectively  utilised  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Ainsworth*s  *  Jack  Sheppi^').  7.  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Times  or  the  famous  Jonathan 
Wild,  together  with  the  Lives  of  modem 
Rogues.  .  .that  have  been  executed  since 
his  death/  London,  1726,  l2mo  (with  cuts). 
8.  *  Court  Intrigue,  or  an  Account  of  the 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  British  Nobility  and 
others/  London,  1730, 12mo. 

[Smithes  Works  in  British  Museum  Library; 
Lowndes's  BibL  Man.  (Bohn),  p.  2417;  Watt's 
Bibliotheca  Britannica;  AUibone's  Diet,  of  Engl. 
Lit.]  T.  S. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER,  D.D.  (1684- 
1706),  Roman  catholic  prelate,  bom  at  Focha- 
bers, Morayshire,  in  1684,  was  admitted  into 
the  Scots  College  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  deacon*s  orders  in  1709, 
but  was  not  ordained  priest  till  1712.  From 
1718  to  1730  he  was  procurator  of  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris.  In  1735  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Mosinopolis  in  partibua  infideliumj 
and  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  James 
Gordon,  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Lowland  dis- 
trict, on  whose  death  in  1746  he  succeeded 
to  the  vicariate.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
21  Aug.  1766. 

fie  published  two  catechisms  for  the  use 
of  the  catholics  of  Scotland.  These  received 
the  formal  approbation  of  the  holy  office  on 
20  March  1749-60. 

[London  and  Dublin  Weekly  Orthodox  Journal, 
1837,  iv.  84;  Stothert's  Catholic  Mission  in 
Scotland,  p.  9 ;  Brady*8  Episcopal  Saccession, 
ii?.  469.]  T.  C. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER  (1760P-1829), 
seaman,  mutineer,  and  settler.   [See  Adams, 

JOHK.] 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER  (1830-1867), 
Scottish  poet,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Smith,  a 
lace-pattern  designer  in  Kilmarnock,  where 
he  was  bom  on  31  Dec.  1830  {Notes  and 
Queries f  8th  ser.  xii.  311).  His  mother, 
whose  name  was  Helen  Murray,  was  of  good 
highland  lineage.  In  his  childhood  the  family 
removed  to  Paisley,  and  thence  to  Glasgow. 
After  a  good  general  education,  and  some 
hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  not  study 
for  the  church.  Smith  learned  pattern-design- 
ing, at  which  he  worked  both  in  Glasgow 
and  Paisley.  His  literary  tastes  quickly 
developed ;  his  mind  was  usually  busy  with 
verse,  and  he  proved  apparently  an  indifferent 
designer  of  lace  patterns.  Some  of  his  most 
intelligent  Glasgow  friends  reckoned  him  also 
but  a  sorry  poet,  in  spite  of  the  distinction 


he  gained  in  the  local  debating  club,  the 
Addisonian  Society ;  and  it  was  only  after 
he  had  submitted  some  of  his  work  to  George 
GilfiUan  [q.  v.]  that  his  characteristic  in<B- 
viduality  came  to  be  recognised.  Through 
Gilfillan's  instrumentality  specimens  of  his 
verse  appeared  in  1851-2  in  the  'Critic'  and 
the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  From  the  first  his 
work  was  the  subject  of  keen  controversy, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  '  Life  Drama '  in 
1863  provoked  a  literary  warfare.  Re- 
ceiving 100/.  for  his  book.  Smith  deserted 
Eattem-designing,  and  visited  London  with 
is  friend  John  Nichol,  afterwards  professor 
of  English  literature  at  Glasgow.  Passing 
south  they  saw  Miss  Martineau  at  Ambleside, 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  Bailey  at  Nottingham.  In  Lon- 
don they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Arthur 
Helps,  G.  H.  Lewes  (who  strenuously  up- 
hela  Smith's  work  in  the  'Leader'),  and 
other  persons  of  note.  Returning,  Smith  was 
for  a  week  the  guest  of  the  Dune  of  Argyll 
at  Inverary.  Here  he  met  Lord  Dufferin, 
whom  he  subsequently  visited  in  Ireland. 
After  editing  for  a  short  time  the  *  Glasgow 
Miscellany '  and  doing  other  journalistic  and 
literary  work  in  Glasgow,  he  was  appointed 
in  1854  secretary  to  Edinburgh  University. 
Smith's  official  work  occupied  him  daily 
from  ten  to  four,  and  he  gave  his  evenings 
to  literature  and  society.  He  was  perhaps 
the  founder — he  was  at  least  a  member — of 
the  Raleigh  Club,  at  which  on  occasional 
evenings  men  of  letters  and  artists  smoked 
together.  His  salary  of  150/.  as  university 
secretary  was  increased  to  200/.  on  his  under- 
taking the  additional  duties  of  registrar  and 
secretary  to  the  university  council.  In  the 
winter  of  1854  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sydney  Dobell,  then  sojourning  in  Edinburgh, 
and  they  collaborated  in  a  series  of  sonnets 
on  the  Crimean  war.  This  co-operation  em- 
phasised the  attitude  of  both  writers,  whose 
style  as '  spasmodic  '  poets  had  just  been  cari- 
catured in  *  Blackwood  8  Magazine '  for  May 
1854.  After  his  marriage  m  1857  Smith 
passed  his  Bummer  holidays  in  Skye,his  wife's 
home.  Skye  iuflueuced  the  literary  produc- 
tion of  his  best  days.  Meanwhile  his  official 
and  literary  work  went  on,  and  as  family  de- 
mands increased  he  found  prose  more  readily 
profitable  than  verse,  and  contributed  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  encyclopaedias. 
Incessant  labour  overtaxed  his  strength.  He 
became  seriously  ill  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1866,  and  he  died  on  5  Jan.  1867  at  Wardie, 
near  Granton,  Midlothian ;  he  was  buried  in 
Warriston  cemetery,  Edinburgh.  His  friends 
erected  over  his  g^rave  an  lona  cross,  having 
in  the  centre  a  bronze  medallion  with  profile 
by  the  sculptor  Brodie. 
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Smith  married,  in  1857,  Flora  Macdonald, 
of  the  same  lineage  as  her  famous  namesake, 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Ord  in 
Skye.  His  wife,  with  a  family,  survived  him. 
His  eldest  daughter,  gracefully  introduced 
into  his  Skye  lyric, '  Blaavin,'died  two  months 
after  him. 

The  *  Life  Drama  and  other  Poems,'  pub- 
lished in  1853,  reached  a  second  edition 
that  year,  and  passed  into  a  third  in  1854, 
and  into  a  fourth  in  1855.  Marked  by 
youthful  inexperience,  and  extravagant  in 
form  and  imagery,  the  poems  (especially  the 
title-piece)  abound  in  strong  gnomic  lines  and 
display  fine  imaginative  power.  In  April 
1853  John  Forster  elaborately  reviewed  the 
book  in  the  *  Examiner,*  prompting  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  opinion  that  Smith  *  has  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  faculty,  although  I 
think  that  he  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  very 
dubious  character  *  (Abnold,  Letters,  i.  29). 

*  The  latest  disciple  of  the  school  of  Keats,* 
Clough  called  him  in  the  *  North  American 
Keview '  for  July  1853.  *  The  poems,'  said  the 
critic,  *  have  something  substantive  and  life- 
like, immediate  and  first-hand  about  them ' 
(Clous H,  Prose  Bemains,  p.  358).  The  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  the  time  were  agreed  as  to 
the  striking  character  of  the  poems,  but  they 
diflered  regarding  their  absolute  merits.  In 
May  1864  an  ostensible  review  of  a  forth- 
coming volume  to  be  entitled  *  Firmilian ' 
aroused  attention  and  curiosity  in  *  Black- 
wood,' and  in  the  course  of  the  year  there 
was  published  '  Firmilian,  or  the  student  of 
Badajoz :  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  P.  Percy 
Jones.'  It  was  so  good  that  Mr.  Jones  was  at 
first  accepted  as  a  new  bard,  but  it  presently 
appeared  that  the  work  was  an  elaborate  jest 
by  Professor  Ajrtoun,  who  satirised  in  *  Fir- 
milian '  the  extravagances  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Bailey, 
Dobell,  and  Alexander  Smith.  *  Spasmodic ' 
was  so  happily  descriptive  of  the  peculiarities 
ridiculed  that  it  instantly  attained  standard 
value  (Sir  Theodokb  Martin,  Memoir  of 
Aytoun,  p.  146). 

*  Sonnets  on  the  Crimean  War,'  by  Smith 
and  Dobell,  appeared  in  1855.  Ihey  are 
forgotten.  As  a  sonneteer,  while  he  was 
thoughtful  and  readable.  Smith  lacks  fluency 
and  harmony  of  movement.  In  1857  he 
issued  *  City  Poems,'  in  which  he  touches  a 
high  level  with  *  Glasgow,'  <  The  Boy's  Poem,' 
and  especially  *  Squire  Maurice,'  probably  his 
most  compact  and  impressive  acluevement  in 
verse.  The  *  Athenaeum,'  No.  1056  (December 
1857),  found  evidence  in  the  *City  Poems' 
of  'mutilated  property  of  the  bajrds,'  and 
there  arose  a  sharp  discussion  over  charges  of 
plagiarism  freely  laid  against  Smith.    Even 

*  Punch '  (probably  by  the  hand  of  Shirley 


Brooks)  was  stirred  to  active  interference, 
and  entered  for  the  defence.  The  charge  was 
at  once  as  valid  and  as  futile  as  a  similar  accu- 
sation would  be  agaiiist  Milton,  for  example, 
and  Gray,  and  Bums.  The  question  is  dis- 
cussed with  adequate  fulness  m  an  appendix 
to  '  Last  Leaves,'  a  posthumous  volume  of 
Smith's  miscellanies,  edited  with  memoir  by 
his  friend,  P.  P.  Alexander.  In  *  Edwin  of 
Deira'  (Cambridge  and  London,  1861,  8vo), 
Smith  writes  an  attractive  and  spirited  poem, 
exhibiting  commendable  self-restraint  and  a 
chastened  method.  Unfortunately,  the  poem 


it  reached  a  second  edition  in  a  few  montns. 
Still,  Smith  did  not  escape  the  old  charge 
of  plagiarism  and  imitation.  He  was  even 
blamed  for  utilising  Tennyson's  latest  work, 
though  his  poem  was  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, written  before  the  *  Idylls '  appeared 
(Alexander,  Memoir,  p.  Ixxxii).  Envious 
comparisons  thus  instituted  were  inevitably 
detrimental,  and  a  fine  poem  has  probably 
never  received  its  due. 

Smith  wrote  the  life  of  Cowper  for  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,'  1854.  To  a  volume  of  'Edinburgh 
Essays,'  1857,  he  contributed  a  sympathetic 
and  discriminating  article  on  *  Scottish  Bal- 
lads '  (republished  in '  Last  Leaves ').  This 
essay  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes  characterised 
at  the  time  as '  beautiful,'  adding, '  His  prose 
is  quite  peculiar  for  its  condensed  poetic 
strength'  {TabU  Talk  of  Shirley,  p.  63). 
Although  Aytoun  enjoyed  the  fun  of  ridi- 
culing the  excesses  of  the '  Spasmodic  SchooV 
he  had  (like  Blackie  and  the  other  univer- 
sity professors)  a  real  admiration  for  Smith, 
whose  work  he  introduced  to  *  Blackwood/ 
Other  outlets  were  also  found — *  Macmillan,' 
the  *  Museum,'  Chambers's  *  Encyclopedia,' 
various  newspapers — and  in  1863  appeared 
'  Dreamthorp :  a  Book  of  Essays  written  in 
the  Country.'  Occasionally  florid  in  style, 
nor  wholly  destitute  of  trivial  conceits,  these 
essays  embody  some  excellent  descriptive  and 
literary  work.  In  1866  he  published  'A 
Summer  in  Skye,'  a  delightful  holiday 
book,  vivacious  in  narrative,  bright  and 
picturesQue  in  description,  and  overflowing 
with  individuality.  For  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan's  'Golden  Treasury  Series'  he  edited, 
in  two  volumes,  in  1865,  the  *  Poetical 
Works  of  Bums,'  prefixing  a  memoir  which 
is  second  only  to  Lockhart's  in  grasp  and 
appreciative  delineation.  A  graphic  but 
somewhat  unequal  story  of  Scottish  life, 
largely  autobiographical,  and  entitled  'Alfred 
Hagart's  Household/ with  sequel,'  Miss  Dona 


M*QuuTie,'  WBB  republished  from  '  Good 
—  ri».'  in  two  volumes,  U'rao,  1806,  nnil 
1867.  lulSeaheeditedHoWs'Golden 
from  the  American  I'ofts.'  In  18*i8 
'  Last  L^vea,'  edited  by  Patrick 
j\1«xattder. 
(Bmlwnii's  Eaclf  Yean  of  Aleiaoder  Smllh, 
i6'i .  AliMAndcr'i  M«inoir  in  Ltwt  Loavui; 
riiioriiU  iiotipo  In  SmtBlnall  of  8  Jau.  1887; 
Jniiimy'ii  Keiiiiniscvncea  in  Cnssell'a  Mng. 
ShrriO*  Ni(<»l>on'ii  Memoir  in  Good 
li,  IS«7:  Oilflllan's  Gallarx  of  Literarj 
ill*.  3rd  Mr. :  Life  Mid  LetierB  of  Sjrdne; 
1;  Laltrraof  Blluibelh  TSarreLt Browning, 
K«nyon,  189T.  v"l.  ii.]  T.  B. 

SMITH.  Sir  ANDREW  (1797-1872), 
dirMtor-Kpn^ral  *riny  ia>>dicnl  department, 
the  ».>ii  of  T.  P.  .Smith  of  Heron  HsU,  Rox- 
liiirgliHliir-'.wiuibominlTW.  Heeommenced 
ihr  Hiiidy  cf  medicine  with  Mr.  Graham,  a 
nui^mn  In  the  county,  witb  whom  he  served 
iiQ  nii[irt'niircship  of  three  years,  He  af^er- 
wardu  studietl  medicine  Ht  the  university 
of  Edinbiln()i,  attcndiiu;  tli«  Charles  House 
Squitre  lulirmary.  the  Uoyal  Infirmary,  and 
L>ytnf(-in  Hoapitnl.  He  graduated  M.D.  on 
*  Aug.  1819,  taking  as  the  subject  of  his 
''  W  '  lie  V»riolis  seRundariia.'  He  entered 
'tnajruB  hospital  mate  on  15  Aug,  1815. 
intelligence  and  energy  boou  brought 
"""  DOtiee,  and  his  rise  wna  rapid. 
:t«taponry  hospital  niateon  15  Aug. 
lio«pitel  aBsistiuit  on  14  Slarch 
[fl,  he  wont  to  the  Cfipe  in  1831  and  re- 
*  '  there  sixteen  years,  being  promoted 
MKiiiiant  HurgWD  98th  foot  on  '27  Oct.  18:?5, 
stair u-«<^1.iiDt  saiveoD  on  23  Feb.  1826,  and 
BUIf  ,.irg.^'>n  on  7  July  1837.  In  1628, 
lb-'  r-'quest  of  the  government  and  eo 
roander-iii -chief  of  the  Cape,  he  reported 
the  biuhmeo,  and  in  1831  on  the  Amazooloo 
And  in  I'ort  Natal.  In  1834  be  superintended 
nn  Mipt^dilion  for  exploring  Central  Africa 
fn>m  ill--  Cape,  fitted  out  by  the  Cane  of  Good 
Hnij.-  AsMx-iation  (expedition  1834-0),  and 
MH*  ilir.-ctod  tn  negotiate  treaties  witii  the 
iiutiv.'  rliiefc  beyond  the  northern  boundary 
(if  til"  cnlony.  For  saveral  years  he  per- 
fntmed  the  duties  of  director  of  the  govem- 
mt<nt  civil  museum  at  Cape  Town  without 
iBl&ry.  Ht>  recvived  the  thanks  of  the  home 
p)r«mment  for  these  services.  Ilisscientitic 

■ chM  in  southern  Africa  he  embodied  ii 

able  papers  on  the  origin  and  history 
liubmen,  and  in  hia  'Illustralions  uf  the 
,_.- logy  nr8oulhAfricB.'ia38-47,4to,fl  vols. 
'R:im"  conioiis  and  valuable  note?  regarding 
hnnsines  of  South  Africa  and  the  diffe- 
Kullir  iribea  ha»e  not  been  fully  pub- 
lislipd.    Oa  all  questions  relating  to  South 
"        Le  was  rngardcd  as  an  autliority,  and 
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it  was  due  to  his  representation  and  counsel 
that  Natal  became  a  colony  of  the  Kritiah 

After  returning  to  England  in  1837  Smith 
acted  as  principal  medical  otiicer  at  Fort 
Pitt, Chatham.  On  19I>ec.lS45heWHsmade 
deputy  inspector-general,  and  ia  184G,  at  the 
instanceof  Sir  Jnraes  Meflrigor,  the  director- 
general  of  the  army  medical  department,  he 
transferred  to  London  as  >  professional 
tant."  He  was  promoted  inspector^ne- 
.n  7  Feb.  1851,  and  on  30  Feb.  following, 
when  Sir  Jamea  retired,  Smith  was  appointed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hig  successor  as 
inspector-general  and  xuperintendent  of  the 
army  medical  department.  On  25  Feb.  1853 
he  was  nominated  director-general  of  the 
army  and  ordnance  medic«l  departments, 
DuringtheCrimean  campaign  he  was  accused 
of  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  presa  and  else- 
where, and  grave  imputatione  were  cast  upon 
his  dennrtment.  Toe  evidence  and  docu- 
meiila  laid  before  the  Sebastojwl  and  other 
committees  did  much  to  vindicAt«  liis  reputa- 
tion as  an  administrator,  lie  resigned  hia 
Cas  director-general,  owing  to  impaired 
th,  on  22  June  1858,  and  was  on  9  July 
following  created  K.C.B. 

Smith  woselectedafellow  of  theWemerian 
Society  in  1819,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Qla»< 
gow  in  1865,  of  the  College  of  Surf^ns  of 
Edinbiu^h  in  ie56,of  theMedieo-Ohirurgical 
So4uetT  of  Aberdeen  in  1656,  and  a  doctor  of 
medicine  konorii  causa  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1866.  Acuteoess  of  mind  and 
varied  accomplishments  left  their  impress  on 
_,  nse  he  embarked  upon.   lie  died 

1  '2  Aug.  1872  at  his  residence  in  Alexander 
Square,  Brompton.  Ilia  pnrlrnit  in  oils  now 
bunp  in  the  ante-room  of  the  officers"  mess, 
Netley,  Hampshire, 

[LaQMt.  1872;  British MedieulJou mat,  IflTZ; 
UeilicH]  Timus  and  Oazetlo,  1S72;  Catalogae 
Brit.  Mas.  Library;  Bojol  Society's  Cat.  of 
BoientiSo  Papers;  Army  Lists  ;  Record  of  sop- 
vieea  preserved  nt  tJio  War  Office :  Men  of  the 
Beign  ;  Allibone'a  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.] 

w:  w,  w. 

SMITH,    ANKER     (1759-1819),     en- 

E-aver,  was  bom  in  1750  in  Cheapaide, 
ondon,  where  his  father  wos  a  silk  mer- 
chant. He  is  said  to  hove  owed  hia  curious 
Chriatian  name  to  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  '  anchor '  or  sole  hope  of  his 
¥irenta.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant 
avlors'  school,  and  at  first  articled  to  an 
uncle  named  Hoole,  a  solicitor :  but,  show- 
ing singular  skill  in  making  pen-and-ink 
copies  of  engravings,  be  wnn  transferred  to 
Jumea  Taylor,  an  engraver,  with  whom  he  k- 
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mained  until  1782.  Subsequently  he  became 
an  essistant  to  Jaams  Heutb  (1757-18S4) 
[q.  T.]   In  1787  Smith  nbtiiined  his  first  inde- 

fendent  eraployment  from  John  Bell  {174r>- 
831)  [q.  v.],  for  whoso  series  of  '  British 
Poets'  he  engrttveii  many  of  the  illustra- 
tioiu.  He  became  one  of  the  ablest  of  Eng- 
lish line  engravers,  liia  small  plates  being^ 
specially  distinguiehed  for  correctness  of 
drawing  and  beauty  of  finixh.  Through  his 
relative  John  Hoole  [q.  v.],  the  translator, 
he  became  knovrn  lo  Alderman  Boydell, 
who  commissioned  him  to  engrave  Ivorth- 
cota'fl  picture  of  the  '  Death  of  Wat  Tyler; ' 
the  print  was  publiehed  in  17!)6,  and  eitmed 
for  hira  his  election  as  an  assficiate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  followlug  year,  In 
1798  he  executed  n  largo  plate  from  I*o- 
nardo  da  Vinci's  cartoon  of  the  ilolj  Family 
in  the  possession  of  the  academj-.  During 
the  reminder  of  bis  life  Smith  was  ex- 
tensively employed  upon  the  iUustrntions 
to  fine  editions  of  standard  works,  such  aa 
Macklin's  Bible,  1800;  Boydell's  'Shake- 
speare' (the  smaller  series),  1802;  Kears- 
ley's '  Shakespeare,'  1800 ;  Bowyer's  edition 
of  Hume's 'ftistorr  of  Enfttand,'  1806;ttnd 
Sharpe's  '  British  Classics.'  Ila  engraved 
many  of  R-  Smirke's  designs  for  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  1802;  'Gil  Bias,'  1803: 
and  'Don  Quixote,'  1818;  and  was  one  of 
the  artists  employed  upon  the  official  publi- 
cation, 'Ancient  Marbles  in  the  British 
Musenm.'  His  latest  work  was  a  large 
plate  from  HeapHy's  picture,  '  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  giving  Orders  to  his  Generals,' 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He 
diedof  apoplexy  on  23  June  1810.  Smith 
married  in  1791,  and  left  a  widow,  one 
daughter,  and  fonr  sons;  two  of  the  latter 
are  noticed  below.  His  sister  Maria,  who 
was  an  artist,  and  exhibited  portraits  be- 
tween 1791  and  1814,  married  William  Ross, 
a  miniature-painter,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Sir  William  Charles  Hobs  [q.  v,] 

Frederick  William  Smith  {rf.  1835), 
Bculptor,  second  son  of  Anker  Smith,  was 
bom  at  Pimlicn,  London.  He  studied  at 
tbe  Roval  Academy,  and  was  the  first  pupil 
of  Sir  Francis  Legatt  Chantrey  [q.  v.]  He 
began  to  exhibit  in  1818,  sending  a  bust  of 
bis  father,  and  in  16-'l  gained  the  academy 
gold  medal  with  a  group  of  Hiemon  and  An- 
tigone ;  in  1824  he  oxhibiled  a  beautiful 
group  of  a  mother  and  child  from  the  '  Mur- 
der of  the  Innocents,'  and  be  also  modelled 
some  excellent  busts  of  Chantrey,  Brunei, 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  others,  appearing 
at  tbe  academy  for  the  last  time  in  1828. 
Smith  was  a  sculptor  of  great  talent  and 
promise,  but  died   prematurely  at  Shrews- 
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bury  on  18  Jan.  1836  (Gent.  Mao.  1856,  i. 
827). 

His  younger  brother,  Hesbert  Luteeb 
Shitk  (1811-1870),  was  a  painter  of  scrip- 
tural and  historical  subjects,  exhibiting  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  British  Institution 
from  I830to  1854;  later  be  waa  emploved  as 
Bcopyist  by  the  queen.  HediedonlSMarch 
1870. 

[Rsdgnre  s  Diet,  of  British  ArtUts ;  Sandby'a 
HiHtory  of  the  Roj«l  Acadsmy ;  Knight's 
Cyc]o[Kedia  of  Biography ;  Dodd's  maDsaeript 
Hist,  of  EngravrrB  in  Brit.  Mue.  (Addit.  HS. 
SS40d)  ;  AtheDseam,  1S3S,  p.  IB.]  F.  M.  O'D. 

SMITH,  AQUILLA,  M.D.  (1806-1890), 
[rish  antiquary,  bom  at  Nenaa-h,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  on  28  April  1806,  was  tbe  youngest 
child  of  William  Smith  of  that  town,  and 
of  Catherine  Doolan,  his  wife.  He  received 
his  education  first  at  private  schools  in 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
[le  embraced  the  medical  profession,  in 
which  bis  career  waa  distinguished.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  Aonoru  causa 
from  bis  university  in  \8Si>,  was  king's  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  in  the 
school  of  phvaic  from  1864  to  1881,  and  from 
1861  to  1890  represented  the  Irish  College 
of  l*bysicians  on  tbe  council  of  medical  edu- 

Smith  waa  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
[rish  Academy  from  1836  until  his  death  in 
1890,  and  was  reckoned  in  his  lifetime  tb« 
best  authority  on  Irish  coins,of  which  he  waa 
a  laive  collector.  At  his  death  his  collection 
of  Irish  coins  and  tokens  was  acquired  by  the 
icademy  for  360/.  The  Numismatic  Society 
acknowledged  his  services  by  conferring  its 
medal  upon  him  in  1884.  Smith  waaacopious 
writer  on  antiquarian  subjects,  mainly  numis- 
Diatics.  His  more  important  contributions  to 
the  department  of  arcbeeology  were  published 
in  the '  Transactions  and  R'oceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,'  1839-53;  'Trans- 
actions of  the  Kilkenny  Archieological  So- 
ciety,' 1852-63;  the'  Numismatic  Chronicle,' 
1863-83,  and  by  the  Irish  Archsological 
Society,  Of  his  papers  on  medical  topics, 
tbe  moat  valuable  is  his  account  of  the 
'  Origin  and  Early  History  of  tbe  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,'  published  in  the 
'Journal  of  Medical  Science '  (vol.  xix.) 

[Memoir  by  J.  W.  M.,  pricately  published ; 
private  information.]  C.  L.  F. 

SMITH,    ARCHIBALD    (1813-1872), 

mathematician,  bom  on  10  Aug.  1813  at 
Qreenbead,  Glasgow,  waa  tbe  only  son  of 
James  Smith  (1782-1867)  [q.  v.],  merchant- 
nf  OUasow,  b^  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  oi 
Aleztnaet  Wilson,  professor  of  astronomj 


Smith 

in  Glaigow  University.  Arcliibald  entered 
GkegowUniveraityinl8^S,  and  distinguished 
bimseif  in  classics,  mat  hematics,  and  pliyaics. 
Jle  proceeded  lo  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Irhence  he  (rroduaCed  B.X.  in  1830  and 
H.A.  in  leSU.  In  1836  be  was  senior 
ivrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizema.n,  and 
■was  elected  ■  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He 
entered  the  society  of  Lincohi^s  Inn,  and  was 
Mlled  to  tbe  bar  in  Hilarr  term  IS41.  He 
|>ractised  for  mnny  years  as  an  equity 
draughtsman  in  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's 
lun,  and  became  an  eminent  real-property 
lawyer.  While  still  an  undergraduate  Smith 
communic&led  to  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical  Society  n  paper  on  Fresnel's  wave- 
Burfsce,  in  which  he  deduced  its  algebraical 
equations  b^  the  symmetrical  metliod,  one 
of  the  first  instances  of  its  employment  in 
analytical  geometry  in  England.  In  Ni>- 
vember  1837,  in  conjunction  with  Duncan 
Farquhorson  Gregory  [i^.  \,J,  he  founded  the 
Camnridge  '  Mathematical  Journal.'  Be- 
tween 1842  and  1847  Smith,  at  the  request 
of  Ueneral  Sir  Edward  Sabine  [q.v.],  deduced 
from  Poisson's  genera!  equation  practical  for- 
■nulffi  forthecorrection  of  observations  made 
on  board  ship,  which  Sabine  published  in  tbe 
•Transact  ions 'of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1851 
he  deduced  convenient  tabular  forms  from  the 
formulffi,  and  in  1859  he  edited  the' Journal 
of  a  Voyage  to  A  ust  ralia,'  by  W  illi  am  Scoreaby 
theyonnger[q.  v.],givinginthe  introduction 
an  exact  formula  for  the  effect  of  the  iron  of 
aahip  on  the  compass.  In  186^,  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  Sir  Frederick  John  Owen  Evans 

Sq.  T.],  he  published  an  '  Admiralty  Manual 
or  ascertaiuing  and  applying  the  Devia- 
tions  of  tbe  Compass  caused  by  the  Iron  in  a 
Bhip'  ^London,  8vo).  This  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Spanish.  In  recognition  of  his  sen'ices 
Smith  received  the  noDorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  nniveraity  ofGla^om  in  1864,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Roval  Society,  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  a  fellow  on  o  June  1856.  In 
1873  he  received  a  grant  of  2,000/.  from 
government.  In  addition  he  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  scientific  com- 
mittee of  the  imperial  Russian  navy.  Smith 
died  in  London  on  26  Dec.  1872.  In  1863 
be  married  Susan  Emma,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Parker  of  Rotbley  Temple,  Leieeater- 
■hire.  l)y  her  he  had  sl\  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Ills  eldest  eon,  James  Parker  Smith,  is 
3I.P.  for  the  Partick  division  of  Lanarkshire. 
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Besides  the  works  mentioaed,  Smith  was 
roi.  uu. 
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the  author  of;  !.  'Supplement  to  the  Rules 
for  ascertaining  the  DeviationBoftheCompass 
caused  by  the  Ship's  Iron,'  London,  1855, 
8vo.  2.  '  A  Graphic  Method  nf  correcting 
the  Deviations  of  a  Ship's  Compass,'  London, 
1855,  8vo. 

[PwKBBdinga  of  Iha  Bojal  Society,  vol.  iiii. 
App.  pp.  i-iiiv  ;  biographical  skeloh  prefixed  to 
tlie  IlusBiiiD  edition  of  Smith's  Manual  an  tbe 
Dorintion  of  the  Cumpaas,  St.  Potursburgi  ISBfi; 
Wnrd'a  Men  of  the  Beign ;  Irving'n  Book  of 
ScoUmi-nr  Law  Timra.  11,  Jhh.  1873;  Gent. 
Miig,  1867,  i.  393  :  Burke's  LHQdad  GBotrj,  8th 
edit. ;  Luard'a  Grod.  Caatabr,]  E.  1.  C, 

SMITH,  AUGUSTL'S  JOHN  (1804- 
1872),  lessee  of  (he  Scilly  lakiids,  was  son  of 
James  Smith  (b.  1768,  if.  ut  Ashlvn  Hall, 
Hertfordshire,  on  16  Feb.  1843),'  by  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Isabella  (ft.  1784,  d. 
Paris,  14  Feb.  1833),  eldest  daughter  of 
Augustus  Pechell  of  Great  Uerkhamstead. 
He  was  born  in  Hariey  Street,  London,  on 
15  Sept.  1804,  entered  at  Harrow  school 
about  1814,  and  matriculated  from  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford,  on  23  April  1833,  graduat- 
ing B.A.  OQ  23  Feb.  1826.  By  inheritance 
he  was  the  owner  of  considerable  property 
in  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  and 
be  obtained  a  lease  under  the  crown  for 
ninety-nine  years,  contingent  on  three  lives, 
from  10  Oct.  1834,  of  the  Scillv  Islands.  For 
this  lease  he  paid  a  fine  of  30,000/.,  and 
undertook  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of 
40/.  and  of  some  stipends. 

Very  early  in  lite  Smith  interested  him- 
self in  the  working  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
advocated  a  system  of  national  education  on 
a  broad  basis.  Af^er  the  poking  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1833,  when  three  members 
were  assigned  to  Hertfordshire,  he  was 
asked  to  stand  for  that  constituency,  but  de- 
clined the  request.  He  published  in  1836 
an  '  Apology  for  Parochial  Education  on 
Comprehensive  Principles'  as  illustrated  in 
the  school  of  industry  at  Great  Berkham- 
stead,  in  which  he  anticipated  the  adoption 
of  a  conscience  clause,  and  in  1841,  after 
having  actively  promoted  for  four  years  a 
suit  in  chancery,  he  obtained  the  reopening 
of  the  free  grammar  school  at  Great  Berk- 
hamslead.  \\'hen  the  second  Earl  Brownlow 
enclosedwithstrongironfencesabout  a  third 
of  the  common  land  of  that  parish  which  was 
in  front  of  the  earl's  iieat,  Ashridge  Park, 
Smith  engaged  a  band  of  navvies  from  Lon- 
don who  pulled  the  fences  down.  This  inci- 
dent attracted  much  attention  at  the  time, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  poem  ('A  Ijay  of 
Modem  England  ')  in  '  Punch  '  for  24  March 
1866.  He  vindicated  his  opposition  to  the 
enclosure  in '  Berkhamstead  Common :  Stat»- 
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ment  by  Augustus  Smith/  1860.  In  1870 
he  obtained  an  injunction  against  any  future 
enclosure  of  the  common.  From  1868  to 
1872  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with 
the  board  of  trade  and  Trinity  House  on 
lightships  and  pilotage. 

Smith's  action  at  Scilly,  though  despotic 
in  character,  was  attended  by  beneficent 
results.  The  church  at  St.  Mary's,  the 
principal  island,  was  completed  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  when  that  at  St.  Martin's  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1866,  it 
was  rebuilt  mainly  at  his  cost.  He  built  a 
pier  at  Hugh  Town  in  St.  Mary's,  and  con- 
structed for  his  own  habitation  the  house  of 
Tresco  Abbey,  with  it«  grounds  and  fish- 
ponds. His  'red  geranium  beds'  are  de- 
scribed as  '  a  fine  blaze  of  colour  a  mile  oft' 
at  sea '  (Mortimer  Collins,  Princess  Clarice^ 
i.  97).  He  consolidated  the  farm-holdings 
and  rebuilt  the  homesteads,  but  would  not 
allow  the  admittance  of  a  second  family  in 
any  dwelling ;  he  weeded  out  the  idle,  and 
stringently  enforced  education.  These  im- 
provements cost  80,000/.,  and  during  the 
nrst  twelve  years  of  his  term  absorbed  the 
whole  of  the  revenue.  They  were  set  out 
by  him  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Thirteen  Years' 
Stewardship  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly,'  1848, 
and  were  described  by  J.  A.  Froude  in  his 
address  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  at 
Edinburgh  on  6  Nov.  1876  *  On  the  Uses  of 
a  Landed  Gentry '  (Short  Studies  on  Great 
Svhjects,  3rd  ser.  p.  275). 

Smith  contested  in  1852,  in  the  liberal 
interest,  the  borough  of  Truro  in  Cornwall, 
but  was  defeated  by  eight  votes.  In  1 867 
he  was  returned  without  a  contest,  and  he 
represented  the  constituency  until  1865,  by 
which  time  his  views  had  been  modified. 
He  was  president  of  the  Koyal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall  at  Penzance  from  1858 
to  1864,  and  he  held  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  at  Truro  from 
November  1863  to  November  1865.  His  ad- 
dresses and  papers  for  these  societies  are 
specified  in  tne  *  Bibliotheca  Comubiensis.' 
As  provincial  grandmaster  for  the  freemasons 
of  Cornwall  from  July  1863,  he  promoted 
the  establishment  of  a  county  fund  for  aged 
and  infirm  freemasons.  Aft«r  a  severe  illness 
he  died  at  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  hotel,  Ply- 
mouth, on  31  July  1872,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Buryan,  Cornwall,  on 
6  Aug.  His  will  and  seven  codicils  were 
proved  in  March  1873,  and  the  lesseeship 
m  the  Scilly  Isles  was  left  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Algernon  Smith-Dorrien-Smith.  A 
statue  of  him  stands  on  the  hill  above  Tresco 
Gardens. 
Smith  compiled  a  'True  and   Faithful 


History  of  the  Family  of  Smith '  firom  Not- 
tinghamshire, which  was  printed  in  1861. 
He  explained  his  views  on  parliamentary 
reform  in  *  Constitutional  Heflections  on  the 
present  Aspects  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment,' 1866. 

[Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibl.  Comub.  li.  660- 
661,  671,  iii.  992,  1004,  1337:  Boase's  Col- 
lectanea Cornub.  pp.905,  1468;  Parochial  Hist, 
of  Cornwall,  iv.  342-8;  Illustrated  London 
News.  Ixii.  318;  Foster*s  Alumni  Oxen.;  Fre^ 
mason,  v.  477,  489-90.]  W.  P.  C. 

SMITH,  BENJAMIN  (d,  1833),  en- 
graver,  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Bartolozzi 
[q.  v.],  and  practised  wholly  in  the  dot  or 
stipple  manner.  For  some  years  he  was 
largely  employed  hy  the  Boydells,  for  whom 
all  his  important  plates  were  executed; 
these  include  five  aiter  Homney,  T.  Banks, 
and  M.  Browne,  for  the  large  *  Shakespeare ' 
series ;  Sigismunda  after  Hogarth,  1795;  the 
portrait  of  Hogarth  with  his  dog  Trump, 
1795;  portrait  of  Lord  Comwallis,  after 
Copley,  1798 ;  portrait  of  George  III,  after 
Beechey  (frontispiece  to  Boydell's  *  Shake- 
speare ; '  portrait  of  Napoleon,  after  Appiani ; 
'The  Ceremony  of  administering  the  Oath  to 
Alderman  Newnham  at  the  Guildhall,'  after 
W.  Miller,  1801 ;  and  several  allegorical  and 
biblical  subjects  after  John  Francis  Rigaud 
[q.  v.]  and  Benjamin  West  [q.v.J  Among 
Smith's  smaller  plates,  some  of  which  he  puln 
lished  himself,  are  portraits  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont ;  Barrymore  and  William  Smith,  the 
actors  ;  and  Charles  and  Anne  Dibdin.  His 
latest  work,  'Christ  and  his  Disciples  at 
Emmaus,'  after  Guercino,  is  dated  1825.  He 
died  in  very  reduced  circumstances  in  Judd 
Place,  London,  in  1833.  Among  his  pupils 
were  William  Holl  the  elder  fq.  v.],  Henry 
Meyer  [q.  v.],  and  Thomas  Uwins  [q.v.]  A 
watercolour  portrait  of  Smith  is  in  the  print- 
room  of  the  British  Museum. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists.]     F.  M.  O'D. 

SMITH,  formerly  Schmidt,  BERNARD 
(1630 ?-l 708),  called  'Father Smith,' organ- 
builder,  bom  about  1630  in  Grermany,  pro- 
bably learnt  his  art  from  Christian  Former 
of  Wettin,  near  Halle  (Rimbaxjlt).  Accom- 
panied by  his  nephews.  Smith  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  response  to  the  encouragement  held 
out  to  foreigners  to  revive  organ-building  in 
this  country.  Upon  his  arrival  Smith  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  an  organ  for  the  then  oan- 
queting-room  of  Whitehall.  The  specification 
of  this,  his  earliest  work,  is  given  in  Grove's 
' Dictionary'  (iL  691).  His  appointment  as 
organ-maker  in  ordinary  to  Charles  11  would 
date  from  this  period,  together  with  a  grant 
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of  rooms  formerlycalled  *  The  Organ-builder's 
Workhouse/  in  Whitehall  Palace  itself. 

The  opening  of  Smith's  new  organ  for 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1600  was  recorded 
by  Pepys : '  30  December  (Lord's  Day)  .  .  . 
I  to  the  Abbey,  and  walked  there,  seeing  the 
great  confusion  of  people  that  come  there 
to  hear  the  organs '  (Pepts).  The  commission 
for  Wells  Cathedral  organ  in  1664  changed 
for  a  short  time  only  the  scene  of  Smith's 
activity,  for  he  returned  to  supply  organs  to 
St.  Martin'&-in-the-Fields,  1667,  St.  GilesV 
in-the-Fields,  1671  (the  last  payment  in  1699 
being  made  to  Christian  Smith),  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  1676.  Smith  accepted 
in  1676,  and  held  until  his  death,  the  post 
of  oiganist  to  this  church.  Before  1671  he 
compfeted  the  organ  for  the  new  Sheldonian 
theatre  at  Oxford  at  a  cost  of  120/.  (Wood, 
Life  and  Times,  ed.  Clark,  ii.  223).  The 
date  of  Smith's  work  at  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, and  the  theatre,  is  uncertain,  but  the 
organ  for  Christ  Church  was  erected  in  1680. 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill,and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
were  in  1681  supplied  with  Smith's  organs ; 
that  for  Durham  Cathedral,  begun  in  1683, 
was  practically  finished  by  16§5,  but  miar- 
ter-tones  and  other  improvements  were  added 
(cf.  Dr.  Armes's  note  in  Grove's  Diet, 
ii.  598),  and  the  final  payment,  bringing  the 
total  to  800/.,  was  received  in  1691  (specifi- 
cation in  History  of  the  Organ). 

The  erection  of  this  magnificent  instru- 
ment almost  coincided  in  point  of  time  with 
the  famous  competition  in  organ-building 
carried  on  at  the  Temple  Church,  when  the 
rivalry  between  Smith  and  Renatus  Harris 
Fq.  y.j  became  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
Tne  order  for  the  Temple  organ  was  given 
to  Smith  in  September  1682.  Harris,  bring- 
ing influence  to  bear  upon  certain  benchers, 
obtuned  leave  to  build  and  submit  hisinstru- 
ment  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
By  virtue  of  tne  stress  in  competition,  both 
organs  were  supplied  with  the  newest  stops: 
the  cromome,  the  vox  humana,  and  the 
double  courtel,  while  Smith  (and  possibly 
Harris)  divided  certain  keys  into  quarter- 
notes,  communicating  with  difierent  sets  of 
pipes,  so  that  G  sharp  and  A  flat,  and  D  sharp 
and  £  flat  were  not  synonymous  sounds 
(BuBinsT;  McCbort).  On  2  June  1685  the 
Middle  Temple  made  choice  of  Smith's  organ, 
a  choice  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the 
joint  committee.  The  deed  of  sale  by  which 
Smith  received  1,000/.  bore  the  date  21  June 
1688  (specification  in  History  of  the  Orgariy 
and  Gbove,  Bict^ 

The  superiority  of  Smith's  work  was  now 
so  &r  established  that  after  their  meeting 
of  19  Oct.  1694  the  committee  for  the  build- 


ing of  the  organ  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
treated  immediately  with  Smith.  No  doubt 
a  claim  was  put  in  by  Harris  prior  to  his 
crabbed  queries  during  the  construction  of 
Smith's  instrument,  and  his  later  appeals 
(sounding  the  patriotic  note)  to  be  allowed 
to  erect  a  supplementary  organ.  Assailed 
from  without,  Smith  was  not  secure  from 
opposition  within.  Wren,  after  fruitlessly 
disputing  the  position  of  the  organ,  refused 
to  enlarge  the  case,  his  own  design,  with  a 
view  to  the  reception  of  the  full  number  of 
stops.  At  length,  on  2  Dec.  1697,  the  organ 
was  formally  opened  at  a  service  in  thamu- 
giving  for  the  peace  of  Ily  swick  (specification 
in  Simpson's  Documents ;  Grove,  Diet) 

The  setting  up  of  an  organ  for  Trinity 
College  chapel,  Cambridge,  was  attended 
with  the  inevitable  dissensions.  While  the 
master  and  fellows  were  disputing,  Smith 
died  in  1708,  leaving  his  organ  to  receive  the 
last  touches  from  Scnrider.  Smith's  appoint- 
ment as  organ-maker  to  the  crown  was  con- 
tinued in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  ceased  only 
with  his  death,  which  took  place  before 
17  March  1707-8.    On  this  date  his  will  was 

E roved  by  Elizabeth  Smith,  alias  Houghton, 
is  wife.  He  left  one  shilling  apiece  to  his 
brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces.  A 
portrait  of  Smith  is  in  the  Oxford  music 
school,  and  is  printed  by  Hawkins. 

About  forty  to  fifty  organs  are  known  to 
have  been  Smith's.  They  are,  besides  those 
already  described :  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge 
(University),  1697  ;  Ripon  Cathedral ;  St. 
David's,  1704 ;  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  1693  ;  St. 
Clement  Danes ;  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor; Eton  College  chapel ;  Southwell  coUe- 
Sate  church ;  Chapel  Royal,  Hampton  Court ; 
anchester  Cathedral  choir  organ ;  St. 
James's,  Garlickhithe ;  St.  Dunstan's,  Tower 
Street  (removed  to  St.  Albans  Abbey)  ; 
High  Church,  Hull;  All  Saints',  Derby; 
St.  Margaret's,  Leicester;  West  Walton, 
Norfolk ;  All  Saints',  Isleworth ;  Pembroke, 
Emmanuel,  and  Christ's  College  chapels, 
Cambridge ;  St.  Katharine  Cree,  Leadenhall 
Street;  Chester  Cathedral;  St.  Olave's, 
South wark;  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate  Hill; 
Danish  Church,  Wellclose  Square;  Sedge- 
field  parish  church,  co.  Durham ;  Whalley, 
Lancashire;  Hadleigh,  Sufiblk;  Chelsea 
old  church ;  and  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford. 

Smith  undertook  his  works  with  extreme 
conscientiousness  and  a  fastidious  choice  of 
material,  and  a  pure  and  even  quality  of 
tone  was  maintained  through  the  series  of 
stops  (cf.  Buknbt).  He  used  for  the  Temple 
organ  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead  in  the 
proportions  of  16  to  6,  or  rather  less  than 
three-fourths  tin  (Rihbatjlt)  ;  but  no  metal 
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Sipes  were  made  fnr  Kiif^r  North's  or^n  at 
ioiigham  (Burne; in  Rebs's  Cyclopadia,htX,. 
'  North  ■), 

Smith  H  daughter  married  CbTUtophet 
Schrider,  one  of  his  workmen,  who  after- 
wards built  organs  for  the  Itoyal  Chapel  of  St. 
Jamee,  1710;  St.  Marj  Abbott's.  Kensing- 
ton, 1718;  St.  Mary.Whitechapel,  1715  (Mal- 
COLk);  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  1726;  St. 
Hary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey ;  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  1730. 

The  repairing  of  organs  was  an  employ- 
ment chi^y  pursued  by  Smith's  nephews, 
whose  wort  was  known  all  over  the  countir. 
In  1702  one  of  them,  Gerard  Smith,  put  in 
order  and  superintended  the  removal  of  an 
organ  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  (Madsisok).  He 
built  church  orf^ns  for  Bedford  parish,  1716; 
All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  1717;  Finedon, 
Northamptonshire.  1717;  Little  Stanmore; 
and  St.  Geoi^e's,  Hanover  Square. 

Of  Christian  Smith,  oi^«n-builder,  of  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  it  maj  be  assumed  that 
he  was  brother  to  the  great  oi^n-maker,  as 
one  of  his  instruments  (at  Norwich^  is  dated 
15*3.  lie  built  fur  Tiverton  church, Devon- 
shire, 1096 ;  and  Boston  church,  Lincoln- 
shire, 1717. 

[Uopkias  and  Rimbault'a  History  of  the 
Orfpin,  1877,  pp.  lOS-38)  Hawkins's  Hietoiy 
of  Music,  with  portrait,  p.  S91 :  Buruej's  Hist. 
of  Moaic,  iii.  436  et  seq,;  GrarpB  Diet,  of 
Music,  iii.  S3Q,  and  for  pitch  and  speciScntions, 
iL  660  ;  Dr.  Spsrroir  Simpson's  Docamsiits  rein- 
ting  to  St.  PsqI's  Cathedral,  pp.  tzi.  161-4,167: 
Pepys's  Diary  (Braybrooke),  vol. i.iWaleott'g  SI.  , 
Uargaret'a,  pp.  fl7,  77;  North's  Memoirea  of 
Moaidce,  pp.  zv.  20 ;  Mrs.  Belsny's  Correspon- 
dencB(co[itBiiiiDg  somo  notes  on  Smith's  method 
of  constraction,  which  are  ascribed  to  Handel), 
iii.  405,  6BS.  iv.  568 ;  Chamberlayne's  AngllDe 
Notitia.  1700  :  Jones  and  Fresman's  Hist,  of  St. 
David's,  pp.  95,  369 ;  Warren's  Tonometer,  p.  B  ; 
Harding's HiBt.ofTiverton.i. 60, iv,  10;  Rsgister 
of  Wills,  P.C.C, '  Barrett.'  p.  72 ;  Malcolm's  Lon- 
diainm  Redinvam,  iv.  447  :  Webb's  Collection 
of  Epitaphs,  ii.  76  ;  McCrorys  A  fair  Notes  on 
the  Templs  Organ.]  L.  H,  M. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  (171fi  P-1762),Irish 
county  historian,  bom  about  1715,  was  a 
native  of  Waterford,  and  followed  the  calling 
of  anapothecaryatDungtirFan  in  that  county. 
In  1744  he  publiahed,  in  conjunction  with 
Walter  Harris  [q.  v.].  the  editor  of  Ware's 
'  Works.'a  historv  of  the  county  Down.  This 
was  the  first  Iris^  county  history  on  a  la^e 
scale  ever  written,  The  preface  to  this  booh 
contains  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  series  of 
Irish  county  histories,  which  apT>ears  to  have 
ledinl744to  his  foundation  at  Dublin  of  the 
Physico- Historical  Societyfor  thepurposeof 
topographical  materials  for  such  a 
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series.  Withthe  imprimatur  of  this  body  wera 

published  success!  velySmith'aimpcrtanthiS' 
lories  of  Watetford  and  Cork.  'The  history 
of  Kerrv  was  published  independently  after 
this  soeiely  had  broken  up.  Although  en- 
cumbered with  much  irrelevant  matter,  these 
volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Irish  topography,  of  which  Smith  may  be 
regarded  aa  ibe  pioneer.  Smith's  statements 
of  fact  are  generally  to  be  trusted,  though  it 
was  said  of  him  in  the  counties  of  whidi  he 
was  the  historian  that  his  descriptions  were 
regulated  by  the  reception  he  was  given  in 
the  houses  he  visited  while  making  bis 
investigations.  His  books  are  warmly  com- 
mended by  Macaulay,  who  frequently  refer* 
to  them  in  his  'History'  (ia55,  iii.  138  n.) 

In  1756  Smith,  with  a  number  of  eminent 
founded  at  Dublin  the  Medict*- 
Joaophical  Society,  a  learned  association 
■bich  survived  till  1784.  Of  this  body 
Smith  was  the  first  secretarr,  and  the  author 
of  a '  Discourae '  setting  forth  its  objects.  Ita 
memoirs  or  minutes  are  preserved  in  part  at 
Ihe  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  part  al  tho 
Irish  College  of  Physicians.  Smith  died  at 
Bristol  in  July  1762. 

His  works  are:  I.  'The  Antient  and 
Present  State  of  the  County  of  Down,"  1744, 
ill  collaboration  with  Walter  Harris.  2,  'The 
Antient  and  Present  State  of  the  County  and 
CUv  of  Waterford,"  1746.  3.  'The  Antient 
nTid  Present  State  of  the  County  and  City  of 
f'.irk,' 1750.  4.  'The  Ancient  and  Present 
Stnte  of  the  County  of  Kerry,'  1756. 

[Webb's  Comppudium  of  Irish  Biography ; 
noiice  by  M.  J.  Hurley  in  Waterford  SociBly's 
Journal.  No.  1  ;  Dublin  Mag.  1762:  Mintilea  of 
the  Pbysiiw-Hiatorical  Poc,  (unprintedl,  iu  R.  I. 
Aoadoniy ;  M«moirH  of  Medico-Philosophical 
S.K'.  (imprinted).]  C.  L.  F. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  (1713-1777),  writet 
on  the  corn  trade,  bom  at  Stepney  in  1713, 
was  the  Bon  of  Charles  Smith,  a  mill-owner  of 
Croydon,  Surrey,  by  his  wife  .\nne,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Marrener  of  Fange,  Essex,  % 
naval  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Charles  was  educated  at 
thi'  grammnr  school  of  Ratcliff,  Middlesex, 
fTilered  his  father's  business,  realised  a.  for- 
liiiii^  married  and  settled  at  Stratford  in 
Fsspx,  and  became  a  coiintv  magistrate. 
l''rom  an  early  period  Smith  devoted  much 
attention  to  tlie  subject  of  the  com  trade  and 
to  the  laws  regulating  it.  The  scarcity  of 
1757  turned  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  a  strong  feeling  arose  against  the  farmers 
and  dealers  of  com,  whose  avarice  was  con- 
sidered to  have  caused  it.  In  consequence, 
in  the  following  vear.  Smith  published  'A 
Short  Essay  on  tlie  Corn-trade  and  Com- 
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Iftirs,'  in  which  he  dem  oust  rated  that, 
country  Lirgely  dependent  an  home  suppti 
-TBiiBtiong  in  price  were  the  natural  outco 
of  good  or  bad  aesEons,  This  treatise  was 
followed  in  17&lf  hy  '  Coneiderationa  on  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Import  and  Export  of 
Com,'  and  by  'A  Collection  of  Paiwrs  rela- 
tire  to  the  I'rice,  Exportation,  and  Importa- 
tion of  Com,'  These  papers,  which  were 
republished  witli  notes  in  1804  b;  Qeoi^ 
Chalmera  under  the  title  of  '  Tracts  on  the 
Com  Trade,'  show  an  intimate  actjuaintance 
-witit  the  sulnect,  and  are  \vritten  with  much 
cleameu  and  ability.  They  earned  the  praise 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  are  valuable  from  the 
light  thev  throw  on  the  English  com  trade 
in  theeizhteenth  century.  Smith  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  8  Feb.  1777. 
He  married,  in  174B,  Judith,  eldest  daughter 
of  Isaac  Lefevre,  Bon  of  a  Huguenot  refugee. 
Byherhehadtwocbildren:  CharlesSmilhof 
Suttons,  neur  Ongar  in  Essex,  M.P.  for  West- 
bury  in  Wiltshire  in  180J,  and  a  daughter. 

[Memoir  by  George  CholnuTS,  prefixed  to 
Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade;  Chalmsras  Bioer. 
Diet.  1S16;  Oeorgiao  Era,  iv.  4SS ;  U'CuUoch's 
Literature  of  Pulilieal  Kt-oaomy.  p.  6B  ;  SmlLb'a 
Wealth  of  Nationa.  183B,  p,  2^1.}       E.  I.  C. 

aMITH,  CHAIiLES  (I749P-1624). 
painter,  bom  about  1749,  was  a  native  of 
tbe  Orkneys  and  a  nephew  of  Caleb  White- 
foord  [q.  r.]  After  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  was  belriended  by  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  he  attempted  to  establish 
liinuelf  as  a  portrait- painter  in  London,  but 
lo«t  his  patrone  in  consequenceof  his  extreme 
and  violently  expressed  political  opinions. 
About  1783  he  went  to  India,  where  he  re- 
mained some  years,  and  aftrr  his  return 
styled  himself '  painter  to  the  Great  Mogul.' 
From  1789  to  Ii97  Smith  resided  chiefly  in 
Ixmdon,  and  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  sending  mythological  aJid  fancy 
compositions  as  well  as  portraits.  In  Octo- 
ber 1798  a  musical  entertainment  entitled  'A 
Day  at  Rome,' written  by  Smith,  was  unsuc- 
cessfully performed  at  CoventGardenTheat  re, 
and  he  subsequently  printed  it.  In  1802  he 
published  '  A  Trip  to  Bengal,  a  musical  en- 
tertAinment.'  He  died  at  Leith  on  19  Dec. 
1824,  A  portrait  of  Smith,  in  oriental 
dreis,  painted  by  himself,  was  mezzotinted 
by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  and  a  small  plate,  also 
by  Reynolds  from  the  same  picture,  ia  pre- 
fixed to  hia  '  Trip  to  Bengal.' 

[Miller's  Biogr,  Hietcbes  ;  Kedgrnve's  Ilic-t.  of 
Anista  ;  Royal  Academy  Cat.]       F.  M,  O'D. 

8MITH,CnARLES(1786-1856),  singer, 
bom  in  London  in  1786,  was  grandson  of 
Edward  Smith,  pige  to  the  Princess  Amelia, 
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son  of  Felton  Smith,  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  five, 
owing  to  his  precocity,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Costellow  forsinging.  Later,inl7S)tS,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  berame  a  chorister 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Ayrton,  and  sang 
tbe  principal  solo  in  tbe  anthem  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  the  priti' 
cess  rnyal,  to  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  on 
18  May  1797  [see  Charlotte,  1766-18281 
In  1798  he  was  articled  to  John  Ashler,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  engaged  to  sing  at 
Eanelagh,  the  Oratorio,  and  other  concerts. 
In  1803  he  went  on  tour  in  Scotland,  hut,  his 
voice  having  broken,  he  renounced  singing 
temporarily,  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  organ-playing,  in  which  he  was  suffi- 
cient ly  proficient  lo  act  as  deputy  for  Knyvett 
and  John  SWfford  Smith  at  theChapel  Royal 
audforBartleman  at  Croydon.  On  the  latter'a 
retirement.  Smith  was  appointed  organist 
there ;  but  shortly  afterwards  lie  went  to  Ire* 
laud  with  a  theatrical  party  as  tenor  singer, 
and  on  his  return,  a  year  later,  he  became 
organist  of  the  Wei becK  chapel  in  succession 
to  Charles  Wesley.  In  conjunction  with 
Isaac  Pocock  [q.  v  J,  he  next  tumetl  his  atten- 
tion to  writing  for  the  theatres,  and  pro- 
duced in  rapid  succession  the  music  to  the 
farces  '  Yes  or  No '  (produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  on  31  Aug.  1808  and  published  next 
year);  'HitorMisa  '(produced  at  the  Lyceum 
on  -'e  Feb.  1810);  'Anything  New' (pro- 
duced on  1  July  1811);  and  '  Tha Tourist's 
Friend,'  a  melodrama;  but  withdrew  from 
theatrical  matters  when  Pocock  left  Drury 
Lone.  In  1813  he  was  singing  bass  parts 
at  the  Oratorio  concerts;  in  1815  he  married 
Miss  Booth  of  Norwich ;  and  in  1816  went 
to  fill  a  lucrative  post  at  Liverpool.  He  ulti- 
mately retired  to  Crediton  in  Devon,  where 
he  died  on  32  Nov.  1850.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent organist  and  a  fine  singer.  Many  of  hia 
compositions  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue, 
the  most  popular  being  a  setting  of  Camp- 
bell's 'Battle  of  Hobenlinden,'  '  a  work  of 
rare  and  extraordinary  merit.' 

[Quarterly  Mns.  Mag.  and  Rev,  ii.  214; 
Georgian  Era,  iv.  304-6;  Diet,  of  Musicians, 
1824.]  R.  H.  L. 

SMITH,  Sib  CHARLES  FELIX  j  1786- 
1858),  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  com- 
mandant of  royal  engineera,  serond  son  of 
George  Smith  of  Bum  Hall,  Durham,  by  his 
wife  Juliet,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Hi- 
cbanl  Mott  of  Carlton,  Suflblk,  was  bom  on 
0  July  1786  at  Piercefield,  Monmouthshire. 
Elizabeth  Smith  fn.  v-l  was  bis  sister,  and 
George  Smith  (1693-1756)^  [q.  v,]  was  hi* 
great-grandfather.     He  joined  the    Roj'al 
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Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  on  15  June 

1801,  and  received  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  engineers  on  1  Oct. 

1802.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant.  He  was  sent 
to  the  south-eastern  military  district,  and 
was  employed  on  the  defences  of  the  south 
coast  of  Kent. 

On  16  Dec.  1804  he  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  served  under  Sir 
Charles  Shipley  [q.  v.],  the  commanding  royal 
engineer.  He  was  promoted  to  be  second 
captain  on  18  Nov.  1807.  In  December  1807 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  under  General 
Bowyer  from  Barbados  against  the  Danish 
West  India  Islands,  and  took  part  under 
Shipley  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  In  January  1809  he  accom- 
panied the  expedition  under  Sir  George  Beck- 
with  to  attack  Martinique,  and  took  part 
under  Shipley  in  the  attack  on,  and  capture 
of,  Pigeon  Island  on  4  Feb.,  and  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Fort  Bourbon,  which  led  to 
the  capitulation  of  the  whole  island  on 
23  Feb.  He  was  severely  wounded  on  this 
occasion,  and  on  his  return  to  England  on 
31  March  1810  he  received  a  pension  of  100/. 
per  annum  for  his  wounds. 

On  25  Oct.  of  the  same  year  Smith  em- 
barked for  the  Peninsula,  and  joined  the 
force  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham  at  Cadiz,  then 
blockaded  by  the  French.  In  the  spring  of 
1811  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was  made 
by  sending  a  force  by  water  to  Tarifa  to 
march  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  sortie  was  made  by  the 
garrison  of  Cadiz  and  La  Isla  across  the 
river  San  Pedro.  Smith  was  left  in  Cadiz 
as  senior  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  La  Isla  and  the  adjacent  country, 
during  the  operations  which  comprised  the 
battle  of  Barossa(5  March  1811).  In  spite 
of  this  victory  the  siege  was  not  raised,  and 
the  British  retired  within  the  lines  of  La  Isla. 

Smith's  health  suffered  a  good  deal  at 
Cadiz,  and  he  was  sent  to  Tarifa,  near  Gi- 
braltar, where  he  was  commanding  royal 
engineer  during  the  siege  by  the  French, 
eight  thousand  strong,  under  General  LavaL 
Colonel  Skerrett  commanded  the  garrison, 
which  was  made  up  of  drafts  from  regiments 
at  Gibraltar  and  Spanish  details,  numbering 
some  2,300  men.  The  outposts  were  driven 
in  on  19  Dec,  and  in  ten  davs  the  French 
batteries  opened  fire.  During  this  time  Smith 
wasbusy  making  such  preparations  as  he  could 
for  the  defence  of  a  very  weak  place.  When, 
however,  a  gapiug  breach  was  made  by  the 
French  after  a  few  hours'  firing,  Skerrett 
called  a  council  of  war,  proposed  to  abandon 


the  defence,  to  embark  the  garrison  on  board 
the  transports  lying  in  the  roadstead,  and  to 
sail  for  Gibraltar.  Smith  vehemently  opposed 
the  proposal,  and  prepared  to  make  the  most 
desperate  resistance.  Intimation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Gi- 
braltar, who  promptly  removed  the  transports 
and  so  compelled  Skerrett  to  hold  out.  He 
also  arranged  to  send  assistance  from  Gi- 
braltar. Oti  31  Dec.  1811  the  French  made 
an  unsuccessful  assault.  Bad  weather  and 
a  continuous  downpour  of  rain  greatly 
damaged  the  French  batteries  and  trenches, 
and  supply  became  difficult  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  roads.    On  the  night  of  4  Jan. 

1812  it  became  known  to  the  garrison  that 
the  French  were  preparing  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  allies  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  drove  the  French  from 
their  batteries  and  trenches,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  a  hurried  retreat,  leaving 
ever3rthing  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison. 
By  gener^  consent  the  chief  merit  of  the 
defence  has  been  given  to  Smith.  Napier, 
in  his  '  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula' 
(iv.  59,  60),  points  out  that  though  Skerrett 
eventually  yielded  to  Smith's  enercy,  he  did 
it  with  reluctance,  and  constantly  during 
the  siege  impeded  the  works  by  calling  on 
the  labourers  to  prepare  posts  of  retreat. 
'  To  the  British  engineer,  therefore,  belongs 
the  praise  of  this  splendid  action.' 

Smith  was  promoted  for  his  services  at 
Tarifa  to  be  brevet  major,  to  date  from 
31  Dec.  1811.  He  was  promoted  to  be  first 
captain  in  the  royal  engineers  on  12  April 
1812,  and  returned  to  Cadiz,  where  he  was 
commanding  royal  engineer  until  the  siege 
was  raised  m  July  of  that  year.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  part  in  the  action  of 
Osma  (18  June  1813),  the  battle  of  Vittoria 

i21  June),  and  the  engagements  at  Villa 
Tranca  and  Tolosa  (24  and  25  June),  when 
he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  He  accom- 
panied Sir  Thomas  Graham  on  1  July  to 
take  part  in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian.  On 
the  visit  of  the  DuEe  of  Wellington  on  the 
12th,  he  attended  him  round  the  positions  as 
senior  officer  (for  the  time  being)  of  royal  en- 
gineers, and  his  proposed  plans  of  operation 
met  with  Wellington's  approval.  The  place 
fell  on  9  Sept.,  and,  having  been  mentioned 
in  Graham's  despatch,  Smith  was  promoted 
to  be  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  on  21  Sept. 

1813  *  for  conduct  before  the  enemy  at  San 
Sebastian.' 

Smith  arrived  in  Belgium  and  Holland 
from  the  south  of  France  in  July  1814, 
and  reached  England  in  August.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  prince  re^nt  on  10  Nov., 
and  on  the  same  date  he  received  pennisaion  to 
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accept  and  wear  the  crosses  of  the  royal  orders 
of  Carlos  III  and  San  Fernando  of  Spain, 
given  to  him  by  the  kine  for  his  services  in 
the  Peninsula,  particulany  at  the  defence  of 
Tarifa.  On  28  April  1815  he  was  appointed 
commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  Sussex 
military  district.  On  4  June  he  was  made  a 
comfjanion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  militarv 
division.  He  received  the  gold  medal  with 
clasp  for  Vittoria  and  San  Sebastian.  The 
Drevious  pension  of  100/.  for  his  wounds  at 
Martinique  was  increased  to  300/.  a  vear  on 
18  June  1815,  as  he  had  partially  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eye  in  the  Peninsula. 

On  19  June  1815  Smith  joined  the  British 
army  in  Belgium  as  commanding  royal  en- 
gineer of  the  second  corps,  marched  with  it 
to  Paris,  and  took  part  in  the  entry  into 
that  city  on  7  July.  He  was  one  of  the 
officers  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  take  over  the  French  fortresses  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  British.  He  remained  with  the 
army  of  occupation  and  commanded  the 
ennneers  at  Vmcennes.  He  was  one  of  the 
oflicers  who  introduced  stage-coaches-and- 
four  into  Paris.  The  coaches  used  to  meet 
opposite  Demidoft*s  house,  afterwards  the 
Otl6  de  Paris.  He  was  also  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  turf,  and  was  the  iirst  to  im- 
port English  thoroughbred  horses  for  racing. 
liis  tramer  was  Tom  Hurst,  afterwards  of 
Chantilly.  He  organised  races  at  Vincennes, 
and  the  racing  there  was  considerably  su- 
perior to  that  under  royal  patronage  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Smith  was  a  noted  duellist, 
and  was  equallv  at  home  with  rapier,  sabre, 
and  pistol.  Although  never  seeking  a  quarrel, 
he  never  permittea  an  insult,  and  he  killed 
three  Frenchmen  in  duels  during  his  stay 
in  Paris.  He  was  also  an  expert  boxer.  He 
returned  to  England  on  8  Nov.  1818. 

Smith  was  employed  in  the  south  ot  Eng- 
land as  commanding  royal  engineer  until 
1  Jan.  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  com- 
manding royal  engineer  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  headquarters  at  Barbados.  With  eleven 
different  island  colonies  occupied  by  troops, 
he  had  only  five  officers  of  royal  engineers 
under  him,  and  was  obliged  to  supplement 
his  staff  by  making  eleven  officers  of  the  line 
assistant  engineers.  A  commission  sent  from 
England  in  1823  to  report  on  requirements 
in  the  West  Indies  recommended  the  addi- 
tion of  fourteen  military  engineers  to  the 
establishment  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
properly  carried  out.  Smith  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal  en- 
gineers on  29  July  1825,  and  to  be  colonel 
in  the  army  on  22  July  1830.  During  the 
fourteen  consecutive  years  which  he  passed 
in  the  West  Indies  he  was  acting  governor 


of  Trinidad  in  1828,  in  1830,  and  during  the 
whole  of  1831.  In  1833  he  was  acting  go- 
vernor of  Demerara  and  Berbice,  and  in  1834 
of  St.  Lucia.  He  commanded  the  forces  in 
the  West  Indies  from  June  1836  to  Fe- 
bruary 1837.  He  was  promoted  to  be  colonel 
in  the  royal  engineers  on  10  Jan.  1837.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  Lord  Hill,  the  general 
commanding-in-chief,  for  his  exercise  of 
military  command  in  the  West  Indies. 

On  8  May  1837  Smith  was  appointed 
commanding  royal  engineer  at  Gibraltar, 
where  in  1838  he  was  acting  governor  and 
commanded  the  forces.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1840  to  go  on  par- 
ticular service  to  Syria,  for  which  duty  he 
had  been  specially  selected.  He  embarked 
in  the  Pique  frigate  on  9  Aug.  1840,  arriv- 
ing at  Bey  rout  on  1  Sept.  A  landing  was 
effected  on  the  10th,  but  Smith  was  too  ill 
to  take  active  command.  He  was  invested, 
by  imperial  firman  dated  30  Sept.  1840,  with 
the  command  of  the  Sultan's  army  in  Syria, 
and  on  9  Oct.  following  was  given  by  the 
British  government  the  local  rank  of  major- 
general  in  Syria  in  command  of  the  allied 
land  forces.  After  a  bombardment  Beyrout 
surrendered  on  11  Oct.  On  3  Nov.  Smith 
took  part  in  the  attack  on,  and  capture  of, 
St.  Jean  d*Acre,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Upjon  him  devolved  the  duty  of 
repairing  the  injuries  done  to  the  fortifica- 
tions by  the  British  fire  and  of  putting  the 
place  in  a  state  of  defence  again,  m  addition 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  tempo- 
ranr  administration  of  the  pashalic  of^Acre. 

Smith  returned  to  his  command  at  Gi- 
braltar in  March  1841.  For  his  services  in 
Svria  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
01  parliament  and  also  of  the  government, 
through  Lord  Palmerston ;  the  sultan  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Nishan  Ichtatba  and 
diamond  medal  and  sword.  He  was  granted 
one  year's  pay  for  his  wound  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general  in  the  army  on  23  Nov.  1841,  re- 
turned home  from  Gibraltar  on  lo  May 
1842,  and  was  made  a  knight  commander  of 
the  Bath  (military  division)  on  27  Sept.  1848. 

On  1  June  1847  Smith  was  granted  the 
silver  medal,  then  bestowed  upon  surviving 
officers  of  the  wars  from  1806  to  1814  for 
their  services.  He  had  also  a  clasp  for  Mar- 
tinique, and  received  the  naval  medal  for 
Syria.  He  was  employed  on  special  ser- 
vice as  a  major-general  on  the  staff  in  Ireland 
during  the  disturbances  of  1848.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general  on  11  Nov. 
1851,  and  colonel-commandant  of  the  corps 
of  royal  engineers  on  6  March  1856.  He 
died  at  Worthing,  Sussex,  on  11  Aug.  1853. 
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Smith  married,  first,  in  1821,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  of  Bristol  (she  died  at 
their  residence  in  Onslow  Square,  London, 
on  18  June  1849) ;  and,  secondly,  in  1852, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Croft,  esq. 
There  was  no  issue  of  either  marriage. 

[War  Office  Becords  ;  Despatches ;  Rojal  En- 

g'neers'  Becords ;  London  Gazette  ;  Napier's 
ist.  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula;  Jones's 
Sieges  in  Spain ;  Porter's  flist.  of  the  Corps  of 
Boyal  Engineers;  ConoUy's  Hist,  of  the  Boyal 
Sappers  and  Miners ;  Wrottesley's  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Field  Marshal  John  Bur- 
goyne;  Letters  of  Colonel  Sir  Augustus  Simon 
Frazer  during  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
Campaigns ;  Sperling's  Letters  of  an  Officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Koyal  Engineers  from  the  British 
Army  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  to  his 
Father  from  1813  to  1816;  Gent.  Mag.  1812, 
1816, 1868 ;  Ann.  Reg.  1868;  Proc.  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  1836;  Reminiscences  of  Capt. 
Gronow,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  &c., 
related  by  Himself,  1862.]  R.  H.  V. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  HAMILTON  (1776- 
1869),  soldier  and  writer  on  natural  history, 
a  descendant  of  a  Flemish  protestant  family 
of  good  position  called  Smet,  was  bom  at 
Vrommen-hofen  in  East  Flanders  (then  an 
Austrian  province)  on  26  Dec.  1776.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  1778,  returned  to 
Flanders,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Aus- 
trian academy  for  artillery  and  engineers  at 
Malines  and  at  Louvain.  After  having  served, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Moira,  in  the 
British  forces  as  a  volunteer  in  the  8th  light 
dragoons,  and  as  a  comet  in  Hompesch's 
hussars,  he  joined  in  December  1797  the  60th 
regiment  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  for  ten  years  brigade-major 
under  Major-general  Carmichael.  In  1809  he 
was  on  recruiting  service  at  Coventry,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  engaged  as  deputy  quar- 
termaster-general in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion. He  serv^ed  with  distinction  in  Holland 
and  Brabant,  capturing  the  fortress  of  Tholen, 
near  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  a  handful  of 
German  auxiliaries.  In  January  1 81 1  he  was 
af  ain  at  Coventry,  and  was  then  captain  in 
the  6th  regiment,  but  was  called  away  from 
t<  is  position  to  active  service,  and  the  preface 
to  his  work  on  ancient  costume  is  dated  from 
'his  majesty's  ship  Horatio,  in  the  Ram-Pot, 
oti  the  coast  of  ^eeland,  6  Dec.  I8III'  In 
March  1 815  he  furnished  Lord  Lynedoch  with 
information  as  to  the  roads  and  towns  in  the 
forest  of  the  Ardennes.  He  was  sent  in 
1810  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  his  scheme  for  the  defence  of 
Canada  was  printed  by  the  ^vemment. 

Smith  retired  on  half-pay  in  1820,  and  was 


never  again  actively  employed.  He  received 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1830, 
and  was  also  a  knight  of  Hanover.  On 
settling  into  private  life  he  fixed  his  home 
at  Plymouth,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  studious  labours.  He  began  sketching 
before  he  was  fifteen  ^ears  old,  and  from 
that  time  was  unwearied,  whether  he  was 
voyaging  down  the  coast  of  Africa  or  ex- 
ploring tne  West  Indies,  in  making  dravringa 
and  in  accumulating  scientific  data.  History, 
zoology,  and  archieology  were  his  favourite 
subjects  of  research.  He  left  behind  him 
twenty  thick  volumes  of  manuscript  notes 
and  thousands  of  his  own  watercolour  draw- 
ings, which  were  always  at  the  free  disposal 
of  a  student.  Many  of  his  manuscripts, 
chiefly  consisting  of  unpublished  lectures 
and  papers,  are  m  the  library  of  the  Ply- 
moutn  Institution.  His  library  overflowed 
into  every  room  of  his  house.  Some  account 
of  his  collections  is  given  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Plymouth  Institution '  (i.  265-88). 
A  club  of  west-country  artists  and  lovers 
of  art  was  originated  by  Smith  at  Plymouth, 
and  called  *The  Artists  and  Amateurs' 
(Bentley,  Miscellany,  Ixii.  197-8, 801).  He 
frequently  lectured  at  the  Plvmouth  Athe- 
naeum, and  he  designed  in  18^7  the  modem 
seal  for  the  borough  of  Plymouth  (Wobth, 
HUt,  ofPlynwuth,  1890,  p.  197). 

Smith  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral  of 
the  elder  Charles  Mathews,  often  gave  infor- 
mation to  Macready  and  the  Keans  on  the 
proper  costumes  for  the  pieces  they  were 
about  to  bring  on  the  stage,  and  supplied  Sir 
Charles  Barry  with  designs  for  the  neraldic 
decorations  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  He 
used  to  be  constantly  with  the  Cuviers  in 
Paris,  and  Sir  Richard  Owen  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  {Life  of  Owen,  i.  182-4).  Landor, 
during  his  visits  to  Charles  Armitage  Brown 
at  Plymouth,  became  acquainted  with  Smith, 
whose  daughters  fell  in  love  with  the  poet 
(F0R8TER,  Life  of  Landor,  ii.  387-8;  cf. 
Bath  Chronicle,  30  Jan.  1890,  p.  6).  A  very 
pleasant  picture  of  Smith's  famuy  life  is  given 
in  the '  Seven  Homes' of  Mrs.  Rundle-Charles 
(pp.  100-6).  Smith  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1824  and  F.L.S.  in  1826. 

After  an  active  life  he  died  at  40  Park 
Street,  Plymouth,  on  21  Sept.  1859,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Pennycross. 
He  married,  in  1808,  Mary  Anne  Mauger, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Mauger  (pronounced 
Major)  of  Guernsey.  She  died  before  1841. 
Their  issue  was  one  son,  Charles  Hamilton 
Smith  (a  captain  in  the  British  army,  who 
accepted  a  grant  of  land  in  Australia  and 
died  there),  and  four  daughters,  three  of 
whom  survived  him ;  the  eldest,  Emma,  wh» 
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never  married,  was  her  father's  companion 
and  assistant  until  his  death. 

Smith's  portrait,  painted  by  Edward  Onie, 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Rendel  in  1868  {Cat,  Nat, 
Portraits  at  South  Kensington,  1868).  An 
engravioff  by  James  Scott  was  published  at 
Plymouth  in  1841. 

A  great  naturalist  and  an  accurate  and 
unwearied  artist,  Smith  was  a  student  of 
profound  knowledge  in  many  branches  of 
learning.  His  writings  comprised:  1.  ^History 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  Germany  by 
Generals  Lloyd  and  Tempelhoff.  With  Ob- 
servations, Maxims,  &c.,  of  General  Jomini. 
Translated  from  the  German  and  French,' 
vol.  i.  n.d.  [1809].  2.  *  Secret  Strategical 
Instructions  of  Frederic  the  Second.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,'  1811.  3.  *  Selections 
of  Ancient  Costume  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Seventh  to  Sixteenth  Century,'  1814. 
4.  '  Costume  of  Original  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands  to  the  Sixth  Century.  By 
S.RMeyrick  and  C.H.Smith,'  1815.  5.  'The 
Class  Mammalia,  arranged  by  Baron  Cuvier, 
with  Specific  Descriptions  by  Edward  Griffith, 
C.  H.  Smith,  and  Edward  Pidgeon,'  2  vols. 
1827.  6.  *  Natural  History  of  Dogs,'  vol.  i. 
1839,  vol.  ii.  1840.  Afterwards  reissued  in 
1843  as  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  *  Naturalists' 
Library.'  7.  'Natural  History  of  Horses,' 
1841.  In  1843  this  was  vol.  xii.  in  the  *  Na- 
turalists' Library.'  8.  *  Introduction  to  the 
Mammalia/  1842 ;  issued  in  1843  as  vol.  i.  in 
the  same  'Library.'  9.  '  Natural  History  of 
the  Human  Species,'  1848.  This  volume  was 
devised  to  harmonise  with  the  publications 
in  the  'Naturalists'  Library.'  Prefixed  to 
it  was  his  portrait.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1861,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Samuel  Kneeland,  jun.  M.D.  Most  of  his 
works  were  iUustrated  bv  his  own  drawings. 

Smith  wrote  the  military  part  of  Coxe's 
'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  and  the 
plansof  the  battles  andcampaigns  were  mainly 
constructed  under  his  inspection.  From  the 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  displayed  in 
this  work  it  excited  Napoleon's  interest  at 
St.  Helena.  A  narrative  of  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon  from  Moscow  was  written  by  him 
in  French,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissemi- 
nated abroad  by  the  English  government. 
The  articles  on  subjects  of  natural  history 
and  warfare  in  Kitto's  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature'  were  contributed  by  Smith; 
that  on  '  War,'  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
'  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,'  was  his  compo- 
sition, revised  by  Major-general  Portlock; 
and  he  was  the  author  of  the  introductory 
Daper  on  *  the  Science  of  War'  in  the  '  Aide- 
Mlmoire  of  the  Military  Science  by  Officers 
of  the  Boyal  Engineers. 


Smith  contributed  to  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Linnean  Society,'  1822,  pp.  28-40,  an 
article  on  the  '  Animals  of  America  allied  to 
the  Antelope,'  and  a  paper  by  him '  On  the  Ori- 
ginal Population  of  America '  appeared  in  the 
'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  for 
1845,' pp.  1-20.  He  issued  in  1840  a '  Model 
of  a  proposed  Statistical  Survey  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  arranged  in  Tables ; '  the  scheme 
included  a  bibliography  of  the  counties. 

[Worth's  Plymouth  (1890  edit.),  pp.  471-2; 
Proc.  of  Linnean  See.  24  May  1860  pp.  xxz-zxxi ; 
Proc.  of  Royal  See.  vol.  x.  pp.  xxiv-vi ;  Trans. 
Devon.  Assoc,  xxiii.  379-80 ;  Kyland's  Memoir  of 
John  Eitto,  pp.  663-6 ;  information  from  Sidney 
T.  Wbiteford,  esq.,  his  grandson.  A  Memoir  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  written  in  French,  was 
published  at  Ghent  about  1860;  it  contains  a 
good  lithographed  portrait.]  W.  P.  C. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  HARRIOT  (1792- 
1864),  architect,  bom  in  London  on  1  Feb. 
1792,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith,  monu- 
mental sculptor,  of  Portland  Road,  Marble- 
bone.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  entered  his  father's  business,  employing 
himself  in  drawing  and  modelling  after  work- 
ing hours.  In  1813  he  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  passed  through  all  the  classes,  and 
in  1817  obtained  the  academy  gold  medal 
for  his  *  Design  for  a  Royal  Academy.* 
Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geology,  minera- 
logy, and  chemistry,  he  became  an  autho- 
rity on  building  stones,  and  was  in  1836  ap- 
pomted  one  of  the  four  commissioners  for 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  stone  for  the  new 
houses  of  parliament.  Smith  executed  the 
ornamental  stone-carving  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, of  the  National  Gallery,  and  of  Dor- 
chester and  Bridgewater  houses.  In  1855he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roval  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  He  died  in  London 
on  21  Oct.  1864,  leaving  one  son,  Percy 
Gordon  Smith,  architect  for  many  years  to 
the  local  government  board. 

Smith  contributed  numerous  sessional  pa- 
pers to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects,of  which  the  most  important  was  entitled 
*Lithology,  or  Observations  on  Stone  used 
for  Buildings,'  1842.  He  also  wrote  an 
essay  on  linear  and  aerial  perspective  for 
Arnold's  *  Library  of  the  Fme  Arts.'  He 
frequently  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
designs  in  architecture,  portrait-busts,  and 
monumental  compositions. 

[Diet,  of  Arch.  1887,  vii.93;  Builder,  6  Nov. 
1864;  Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Journal  of 
Society  of  Arts,  16  Dec.  1864 ;  Gent.  Mag.  1864. 
ii.  805 ;  Papers  read  at  the  Hoyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  1864-6,  p.  8.]    E.  I.  C. 
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SMrrH,CHAHLES  JOUX  (1803-1838), 
engraver,  was  bom  in  1603  at  Chelsea, 
wh»»ro  his  father,  James  Smith,  practised  as 
a  Hurgt^on.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Pye 
[n.  v/j,  and  became  a  good  enjjraver  of  book 
illustrations  of  a  topographical  and  anti- 
quarian character.  lie  executed  a  few  of  the 
lati»r  plntes  in  Charles  Stothard's  *  Monu- 
ment al  KtKgies,'  the  views  of  houses  and 
monunnMits  in  E.  Cartwright's  *Kape  of 
HrHmlM»r,*  18;M),  and  several  of  the  nlates 
from   illuminated  manuscripts  for  Dibdin's 

•  Tour  in  tlie  Northern  Counties  of  England/ 
lSi<8.     In  18:^9  Smith  published  a  series  of 

•  Aulogrnjihs  of  Koyal,  Noble,  and  Illus- 
trious IVrHons,'  with  memoirs  by  John 
Uoujfh  Nichols  [q.  V.I,  and  later  undertook 
into!  her  m»rial  work,  *  Historical  and  Literary 
i  'uri«wit  ieM,*  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
iilole.  lie  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
«i|  Autiquiiries  in  1837,  and  died  of  para- 
tv<i<  in  Allmny  Street,  London,  on  23\ov. 
I  Mils. 

lUiMit,   Mag.  1839,  i.  101;  Redgrave's  Diet. 
.4   \tllMi..l  F.  M.  O'D. 

MM  ITU,  CHARLES  KOACH  (1807- 
\H\H)),  lint i»iuary,  bom  at  Landguard  Manor- 
luium*.  lUMir  Slianklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
^H»  Aug.  IH07,  was  the  youngest  child  often 
^.UiMvrn  «)1*  John  Smith,  a  farmer,  who 
mtiii-ieil  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  1  loach  of 
\Hvion  Manor  in  the  same  island.  The 
imltrr  tlifil  when  the  child  was  very  young, 
iM\\\  hiaiuiiternal  grandfather's  house  at  Arre- 
\yi\s  lH»emue  liirt  second  home.  The  mother 
^IUhI  tthout  1824.  The  lad  went  to  the  school 
ol  M  Ml'.  <  Vourh  at  Swathling,  and  when  the 
iM4«lorniigrat<*d  to  St.  Cross,  near  Winches- 
ii»i,  ChiirleH  Inllowed  him.  About  1820  he 
s\\'\\\  (o  I  lie  larger  establishment  of  Mr. 
>N  ithora  lit.  Lyniington. 

Ill  iM'JI  Hiinth  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
t'Smiein  NVi>rMlev,  a  solicitor  at  Newport, 
Ulo  \i(  NVitflit,  but  soon  tired  of  this  occu- 
|u4(UMi.  'ri>«'  »irmy  was  then  suggested  for 
Imi,  but  m  iMtbruary  1822  he  was  appren- 
iUH^I  to  II  Mr.  Kollett,  a  chemist  at  Chichester. 
VUoi'  leiiiiiining  there  for  about  six  years  he 
^^.ul  to  I  lie  (inn  of  Wilson,  Ashmore,  &  Co., 
vheuu»trt  "<  Snow  Hill,  London,  and  then  set 
^11  I'm-  hiiiiHelf  "t  the  comer  of  Founders' 
iVuvi.  Lothbiiry.  His  premises  were  taken 
uor  ^''  "'^V  ^^  ^  great  loss  to  him,  and 

1^  Liverpool  Street,  Finsburv 

)  dwelt  from  1840  to  l8.')5, 
now  dwindled,  and  he  pur- 
of  retirement,  the  small  pro- 
Place,  Strood,  near  Roches- 
I  w»'  an  action 

Rochester 


over  some  reclaimed  land  adjoining  his  pro- 
perty, and^won  the  case. 

At  a  very  early  date  in  his  life  Smith  felt 
the  passion  of  collecting  Roman  and  British 
remains,  and,  with  the  encouragement  of 
Alfred  John  Kempe  [q.  v.],  his  *  antiquarian 
godfather,'  his  desires  grew  apace.  For 
twenty  years  during  the  excavations  of  the 
soil  of  I^iondon  or  the  operations  of  dredging 
the  Thames,  he  was  on  the  alert  for  anti- 
quities, and  his  energies  were  amplv  re- 
warded. The  knowledge  of  his  acquisitions 
spread  far  and  wide  when  he  published  in 

1854  a  'Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  London 
Antiquities,'  which  he  had  obtained.  His 
fellow-antiquaries  urged  that  the  collection 
should  be  secured  bv  the  nation,  but  his 
offer  of  it  to  the  British  Museum  in  March 

1855  at  the  price  of  3,000/.  was  declined. 
A  cheque  for  that  sum  was  sent  to  him  by 
Lord  Londesborough,  but,  as  the  antiquities 
would  not  be  kept  intact,  the  cheque  was 
returned.  In  the  next  year  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum  for  2,000/.,  and 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  national  col- 
lection of  Romano-British  antiquities.  Smith 
was  by  this  time  accepted  as  the  leading 
authority  on  Roman  London. 

The  garden  at  Temple  Place  was  in  later  life 
his  chief  recreation,  and  his  energies  found 
full  vent  in  the  cultivation  of  its  grounds.  He 
especially  applied  himself '  to  pomology  and 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  open  ground,* 
making  considerable  quantities  of  wine  from 
the  grapes  which  he  reared.  His  pamphlet  *  On 
the  Scarcity  of  Home-grown  Fruits  in  Great 
Britain,'  which  first  appeared  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire '  in  1863,  passed  into  a 
second  edition,  and  fully  a  thousand  copies 
were  distributed  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  this  tract  he  advocated  the  planting  of 
the  waste  ground  on  the  sides  of  railways 
with  dwarf  apple  trees  and  with  other  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  this  suggestion  was  adopted  to 
a  considerable  extent  abroad  and  to  a  limited 
degree  in  England. 

Smith  belonged  to  many  learned  societies 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  elected  F.S.A. 
on  22  Dec.  1836,  and  much  of  his  earliest  work 
was  contributed  to  the  '  Archaeologia  *  (cf. 
Literary  Gazette,  6  Nov.  1852,  pp.  828-9). 
For  more  than  fifty  years  Smith  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  London  Numis- 
matic Society ;  from  1841  to  1844  he  was  one 
of  its  honorary  secretaries,  and  from  1852  he 
was  an  honorary  member.  To  the  'Numis- 
matic Chronicle '  he  made  a  variety  of  con- 
tributions, and  he  received  in  1883  the  first 
medal  of  the  society,  in  especial  recognition 
of  his  services  in  promoting  the  knowledge 
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of  Romano-British  coins.  In  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Wright  he  founded  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  in  1843,  and  he 
frequently  wroto  in  its  journal.  After  his 
retirement  to  Strood  he  actively  assisted  in 
the  work  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, and  contributed  many  papers  to  the 
^  Archaeologia  Cantiana.^  For  many  years 
he  comniled  the  monthly  article  of  *  Anti- 

fuarianNotes  'in  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine.' 
[e  was  a  writer  in  the  'Athenaeum,  in  the 
'  iEHiana'  of  the  Newcastle  Society  (of  which 
he  was  a  member),  and  in  the  'Transactions ' 
of  several  other  antiquarian  bodies.  When, 
through  the  medium  of  his  friend,  the  Abb6 
Cochet,  he  intervened  successfully  with  Na- 
poleon III  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman 
walls  of  Dax,  a  medal  was  struck  in  France 
in  his  honour  to  commemorate  the  event 
(1858). 

Smith  was  unmarried,  and  a  sister  kept 
house  for  him.  She  died  in  1874,  and 
was  buried  in  Frindsbury  churchyard.  After 
a  confinement  to  his  bed  for  six  days,  he 
died  at  Temple  Place  on  2  Aug.  1890,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  churchyard  on  7  Aug. 
At  a  meeting,  early  in  1890,  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  it  had  been  proposed  to 
strike  a  medal  in  his  honour,  and  to  present 
him  with  the  balance  of  any  fund  that  might 
be  collected.      The  medal,  in  silver,  was 

5 resented  to  him  on  80  July  (only  three 
ays  before  his  death),  and  there  remained 
for  him  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  A 
marble  medallion  by  G.  Fontana  belongs  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Smith's  works  comprised :  1. '  List  of  Ro- 
man Coins  found  near  Strood,'  1 839.  2. '  Col- 
lectanea Antiqua :  etchings  and  notices  of 
ancient  remams,'  1848-80,  7  vols.  The 
articles  are  chiefly  on  Roman  remains,  coins, 
ornaments,  and  monuments,  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  *  notes  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Treves,  Mayence,  Wiesbaden, 
Bonn,  and  Cologne '  in  the  second  volume, 
the  details  in  volume  iii.  of  the  'Faussett 
Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,'  and 
the  account  in  the  next  volume  of  the  public 
dinner  to  Smith  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  28  Aug.  1855,  were  issued  separately  in 
ia51, 1854,  and  1855  respectively.  3.  *  An- 
tiquities of  Richborough,  Reculver,  Lymne 
in  Kent,  1850.  A  supplement  on  Lymne 
(in  which  he  was  assisted  by  James  Elliott, 
jun.)  came  out  in  1852,  and  one  on  Pevensey, 
with  the  aid  of  Mark  Anthony  Lower,  was 
issued  in  1858.  4.  *  Inventorium  Sepul- 
chrale :'  the  antiquities  dug  up  in  Kent,  1757- 
1773,  by  Rev. Bryan Faussett,  1856.  5.  *Illu8- 
trations  of  Roman  London,'  1859.  6.  'The 
Importance  of  Public  Museums  for  Historical 


Collections,'  1860.  7.  '  Remarks  on  Shake* 
speare,  his  Birthplace,'  1868;  2nd  edit.  1877. 
8.  /  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare,'  1870 ;  2nd 
edit.  1874 ;  a  third  edition  was  afterwards 
in  preparation.  9.  *  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
Antiquities  discovered  at  Faversham  by 
WiUiam  Qibbs,'  1871.  10.  'Address  to 
Strood  Institute  Elocution  Class,*  1879. 
11.  '  Retrospections,  Social  and  Archaeo- 
logical,' 1883, 1886,  and  1891,  3  vols.  Pre- 
fixed to  volume  i.  is  the  medallion  bust  of  him 
*  from  the  marble  by  Si^or  Fontana.'  His 
portrait  is  the  frontispiece  of  volume  iii., 
which  was  edited  from  page  186  by  Mr. 
John  Green  Waller. 

A  list  of  *  Isle  of  Wight  Words,  Super- 
stitions.  Sports,'  &c.,  by  l£>ach  Smith  and  his 
brother,  Major  Henry  Smith,  R.M.,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  English  Dialect  Society  as  part 
xxiii.  (series  C.  original  glossaries). 

[Men  of  the  Time,  12th  ed. ;  Athenseum, 
9  Aug.  1890,  p.  202  ;  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press, 
2  Aug.  1890  ;  Times,  14  Aug.  1890,  p.  9 ;  Proc. 
Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  1889-91,  pp.  310-12;  Por- 
traits of  Men  of  Eminence,  vol.  r.  ed.  Walford, 
pp.  13-15;  Proc.  of  Numismatic  Soc.  in  Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,  x.  39,  xi.  18-21 ;  Journ.  Bril. 
ArchseoL  Assoc,  xlvi.  preface,  pp.  237-43,  318- 
330.]  W.  P.  C. 

SMITH,  CHARLOTTE  (1749-1806)» 
poetess  and  novelist,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Turner  of  Stoke  House,  Surrey,  and 
Bignor  Park,  Sussex,  by  his  wife,  Anna 
Towers,  was  bom  in  London  on  4  May  1749 
at  King  Street,  St.  James's.  When  Char- 
lotte was  little  more  than  three  years  old  her 
mother  died,  and  the  child  was  brought  up  by 
an  aunt,  who  sent  her  at  the  early  age  of  six 
to  a  school  at  Chichester,  and  afterwards  to 
another  at  Kensington.  The  education  thus 
received  was  exceedingly  superficial,  and 
ceased  entirely  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
Charlotte  entered  society.  Two  years  later 
she  received  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  was 
refused  by  her  father  on  the  score  of  her 
youth.  In  1764  the  father  married  a  second 
wife,  a  woman  of  fortune.  Charlotte's  aunt 
at  that  time  bad  an  aversion  to  stepmothers, 
and  hurriedly  arranged  a  marriage  for  her 
niece  with  Benjamin  Smith,  second  son  of 
Richard  Smith,  a  West  India  merchant,  and 
director  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
wedding  took  place  on  23  Feb.  1765.  The 
youthful  couple  (the  husband  was  only 
twenty-one)  lived  over  the  elder  Smithes 
house  of  business  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
Charlotte  was  in  enforced  attendance  on  an 
invalid  mother-in-law  of  exacting  disposi- 
tion. The  marriage  was  not  one  of  affection ; 
both  parties  had  been  talked  into  it  by  offi- 
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clous  relatives,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Charlotte  found  life  dreary.  Her  father-in- 
law,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  married  Char- 
lotte^s  aunt. 

Charlotte  was  now  free  to  indulge  her 
desire  of  living  in  the  country.  Her  father- 
in-law,  however,  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  her  ahilities,  and  offered  her  a  consider- 
able allowance  if  she  would  live  in  London 
and  assist  him  in  his  business.  He  had  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  libelled  employed 
her  to  write  a  vindication  of  his  character, 
a  task  that  she  fulfilled  admirably.  But 
a  town  life  had  never  pleased  her,  and  in 
1774,  with  her  husband  and  seven  children, 
she  went  to  live  at  Lys  Farm,  Hampshire. 
Her  husband  was  at  one  time  high  sheriff  of 
Hampshire  (cf.  UEstrange,  Life  of  M,  R. 
Mitford/m,  148;  Letters  of  M,  R.  Mitford^ 
ed.  Chorley,  2nd  ser.  i.  29).  But  his  ex- 
travagance and  his  attempts  to  realise  wild 
and  ruinous  projects,  propensities  somewhat 
kept  in  check  while  he  was  living  in  his 
father^s  house,  began  to  cause  his  wife  un- 
easiness. She  once  expressed  to  a  friend  a 
desire  that  her  husband  should  find  rational 
employment.  The  friend  suggested  that  his 
entnusiasm  might  be  directed  towards  reli- 
gion. *  Oh ! '  replied  Charlotte,  *  for  heaven's 
sake  do  not  put  it  into  his  head  to  take  to 
religion,  for  if  he  does  he  will  instantly  begin 
by  building  a  cathedral'  (Nichols,  llliMtra- 
twMyVvX.  35).  In  1776  the  elder  Smith  died, 
leaving  a  complicated  will.  The  ensuing  liti- 
gation increased  the  pecuniary  difiiculties  of 
Charlotte  and  her  husband ;  the  Hampshire 
estate  was  sold,  and  in  1782  Smith  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  His  wife  shared  his  con- 
finement, which  lasted  for  seven  months. 

For  some  years  Charlotte  Smith  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  writing  sonnets,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  her  compositions  might 
afford  a  means  of  livelihood.  She  showed 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them  to  Dodsley,  and 
afterwards  to  Billy,  but  neither  woula  pub- 
lish them.  She  then  appealed  to  Hayley — 
known  to  her  by  reputation,  and  a  neigh- 
bour of  her  family  in  Sussex — who  permitted 
her  to  dedicate  to  him  a  thin  quarto  volume 
of  sonnets  (*  Elegiac  Sonnets  and  other  Es- 
says ').  It  was  printed  at  Chichester  at  her 
own  expense,  and  published  by  Bodsley  at 
Hay  ley  *s  persuasion  in  1784.  The  poems 
found  favour  with  the  public;  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  the  same  year,  and  a  fifth  in 
1789.  Tliey  were  reissued  with  a  second 
volume  and  plates  by  Stothard,  under  the 
title  of  *  Elegiac  Sonnets  and  other  poems,* 
"97.  Among  the  subscribers  to  that 
I  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
r,  Charles  James  Fox,  Horace  Wal- 


pole,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  two  Wartons. 
There  were  altogether  eleven  editions  of  the 
poems,  the  last  dated  in  1861. 

But  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
family  scarcely  improved.  They  lived  for  a 
while  in  a  dilapidated  chateau  near  Dieppe  in 
France,  and  there  Mrs.  Smith  translated  Fr6- 
vost's  *•  Manon  Lescaut '  (1786^,  and  wrote  the 
'  Romance  of  Real  Life,'  an  English  version 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  trials  from 
'  Les  Causes  C^l^bres ; '  it  appeared  in  1786. 
About  this  time  the  family  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  settled  at  Woolbeding  House,  near 
Midhurst  in  Sussex.  Mrs.  Smith  soon  de- 
cided that  a  separation  from  her  husband 
would  be  best  for  all  concerned.  The  only 
reason  assigned  was  incompatibility  of 
temper,  and  the  children  remained  with  the 
motaer.  The  husband  and  wife  occasionally 
met  and  constantly  corresponded ;  Mrs. 
Smith  continued  to  give  her  husband  pecu- 
niary assistance,  but  firmly  refused  to  live 
with  him  again.     He  died  m  March  1806. 

In  1788  Charlotte  Smith  published  her 
first  novel,  'Emmeline,  or  the  Orphan  of 
the  Castle,'  in  4  vols.,  and  it  was  so  success- 
ful that  her  publisher,  Cadell,  supplemented 
the  sum  originally  paid.  It  was  admired  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  latter  indulgently  declared  the  'tale 
of  love  and  passion '  to  be  '  told  in  a  most 
interesting  manner,'  praised  the  mingling  of 
humour  and  satire  witli  pathos,  and  considered 
that  the  '  characters  both  of  sentiment  and 
of  manners  were  sketched  with  a  firmness 
of  pencil  and  liveliness  of  colouring  which 
belong  to  the  highest  branch  of  fictitious 
narrative.'  Hayley  was  even  more  extra- 
vagant in  his  praises  (cf.  Nichols,  IaU 
lllustr.  vii.  708).  Miss  Seward,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  it  a  servile  imitation  of  Miss 
Bumey's '  Cecilia ; '  and  stated  that  the  cha- 
racters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stafford  were  drawn 
from  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  husband  (Letters^ 
ii.  213).  A  second  novel,  'Celestina,'  in 
4  vols.,  came  out  in  1792,  and  was  charac- 
terised as  *  a  work  of  no  common  merit '  (cf. 
Nichols,  Lit.  lllustr,  vii.  715),  and  a  third, 
*  Desmond,'  in  3  vols.,  in  1792.  The  character 
of  Mrs.  Manby  in  the  last  is  said  to  repre- 
sent Hannah  More  (Sewabd,  Letters,  iii. 
329).  In  1792  Mrs.  Smith  visited  Hayley 
at  Eartham,  and  met  there  Cowper,  and 
probably  Romney  (Hayley,  Memoirs,  i. 
432).  •The  Old  Manor  House/  in  4  vols,, 
considered  by  Scott  her  best  piece  of  work, 
appeared  in  1793. 

Failing  health  was  now  added  to  the  ever 
present  pecuniary  and  family  troubles.  But 
Mrs.  Smith's  cheerful  temperament  enabled 
her  to  abstract  herself  from  her  cares,  and 
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publish  a  novel  each  year  till  1799.  Cald- 
well, writinjjf  to  Bishop  Percy  in  1801,  says : 
*  Charlotte  Smith  is  writing  more  volumes  of 
**The  Solitary  Wanderer  "for  immediate 
subsistence.  .  .  .  She  is  a  woman  full  of 
sorrows.  One  of  her  daughters  made  an 
imprudent  marriage,  and  the  man,  after  be- 
having extremely  ill  and  tormenting  the 
family,  died.  The  widow  has  come  to  her 
mother  not  worth  a  shilling,  and  with  three 
young  children  *  (Nichols,  Lit,  Illustr,  viii. 
88).  In  1804  appeared  her '  Conversations 
introducing  Poetry,'  a  book  treating  chiefly 
of  subjects  connected  with  natural  history 
for  the  use  of  children.  It  contains  her 
versions  of  the  well-known  poems  *The 
Ladybird'  and  *The  Snail.'  During  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Smith  made 
many  changes  of  residence,  living  at  London, 
Brighthelmstone,  and  Bath.  In  1805  she  re- 
moved to  Tetford,  near  Famham  in  Surrey, 
where  she  died  on  28  Oct.  1806.  She  was 
buried  in  Stoke  church,  near  Guildford ;  a 
monument  by  Bacon  marks  her  resting- 
place.  Of  her  twelve  children,  eight  survived 
ner.  Her  youngest  son,  George  Augustus, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  10th  foot,  died  at  Surinam 
on  16  Sept.,  five  weeks  before  his  mother ; 
another  son,  Lionel  [q.  v.],  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier. 

If  there  is  nothing  great  in  Mrs.  Smith's 

E)em8,  they  are  *  natural  and  touching '  (cf. 
BIGH  HiTNT,  Menf  Women,  and  Books,  ii. 
Id9).  Miss  Mitford  told  Miss  Barrett  that 
she  never  took  a  spring  walk  without  feeling 
Charlotte  Smith's  love  of  external  nature  ana 
her  power  of  describing  it  (cf.  L'Estrange, 
Life  of  M,  R.  Mitford,  iii.  148),  and  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Hofland  declared  that '  she  had, 
with  all  her  faults,  the  eye  and  the  mind  of 
a  landscape  poet'  {Letters  ofM,  R,  Mitford, 
ed.  Chorley,  2nd  ser.  i.  29).  As  a  novelist 
she  shows  skill  in  portraying  character,  but 
the  deficiencies  of  the  plots  render  her  novels 
tedious.  Her  Englisn  style  is  good,  and  it 
is  said  that  whenever  Erskine  had  a  great 
speech  to  make,  he  used  to  read  Charlotte 
Smith's  works  in  order  to  catch  their  grace 
of  composition  (L'Estbanqe,  Life  of  M,  R, 
Mitford,  iii.  299). 

Her  portrait  was  painted  by  Opie.  A  draw- 
ing from  the  picture  by  G.  Clint,  A.R.  A.,  was 
engraved  by  A.  Duncan  and  by  Freeman. 
There  is  an  engraving  by  Ridley  and  Holt 
of  what  seems  to  be  another  picture,  and  an 
unsigned  enf^ving  in  which  Mrs.  Smith  is 
represented  m  a  curious  dress.  Her  head  in 
outline  appears  in  'Public  Characters' 
(1800-1). 

Other  works  by  Charlotte  Smith  are:  1. 
'Ethelinde,  or  the  Recluse  of  the  Lake/ 


5  vols.  1790 ;  2nd  edit.  1814.  2.  'The  Ban- 
ished Man,'  4  vols.  1794.  3.  '  Montalbert,' 
1795.  4.  *  Marchmont.'  6. '  Rural  Walks.' 
6.  'Rambles  Farther,'  1796.  7.  'Minor 
Morals  interspersed  with  Sketches,'  2  vols. 
1798;  other  editions  1799,  1800,  1816, 
1825.  8.  '  The  Young  Philosopher,'  a  novel, 
1798.  9.  'The  Solitary  Wanderer,' 1799. 
10.  *  Beachy  Head,'  a  poem,  1807. 

[Scott's  biography,  the  facts  for  which  were 
communicated  to  him  by  Mrs.  Dorset,  a  sister 
of  Charlotte  Smith,  in  MiscAllaneons  Prose 
Works,  i.  349-59,  is  the  chief  authority;  see 
also  Elwood's  Literary  Ladies,  i.  284-309 ;  and 
authorities  cited.]  £.  L 

SMITH.  COLVIN  (1795-1875),  portrait- 
painter  and  royal  Scottish  academician,  bom 
at  Brechin  in  Scotland  in  1795,  was  son  of 
John  Smith,  merchant,  manufacturer,  and 
magistrate  of  Brechin,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Lindsay,  alias  Smith,  heritable 
armourers  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin.  His 
mother  was  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Richard 
Gillies  of  Little  Keithock,  Forfarshire,  and 
sister  of  Adam,  lord  Qillies  [q.  v.],  and  John 
Gillies  (1747-1836)  [q.  v.]  When  young, 
Smith  went  to  London  and  became  a  student 
in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  also 
studied  under  Joseph  Nollekens  [q.  v.]  He 
then  travelled  abroad,  and  studied  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  making  friends  at  Rome 
with  Sir  David  Wilkie  [q.v.l  whose  portrait 
he  painted.  On  his  return  he  settled  about 
1826  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  purchased  the 
studio  and  gallery  in  York  Place  which  had 
been  erected  by  Sir  Henry  Raebum  [q.  v.] 
His  powerful  family  connections  quickly 
gained  him  employment  at  Edinburgh,  and 
many  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in 
that  city  sat  to  him.  He  first  appears  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh, 
in  1826, 1828,  and  1829,  but  subsequently, 
along  with  twelve  other  artist  members  of 
the  institution,  he  transferred  his  interests 
to  the  (Royal)  Scottish  Academy,  where  he 
continued  to  exhibit  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Colvin  Smith  is  best  known  for 
his  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  first  of 
which  was  painted  in  1828  for  Lord-chief- 
commissioner  William  Adam  [q.  v.]  This 
was  considered  so  successful  that  several  of 
Scott's  friends  had  replicas  painted  for  them, 
about  twenty  in  all,  for  some  of  which  Scott 
gave  separate  sittings  to  please  his  friends. 
Among  other  notable  people  painted  by 
Smith  were  Lord  Jeffrey  (considered  the  best 
likeness  of  him),  Henry  Mackenzie,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Robert,  second  viscount  Mel- 
ville, Lord  Neaves,  John,  lord  Hope,  and 
others.  Smith's  portraits  were  remarkable  for 
correct  drawing,  simplicity  of  treatment,  and 
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a  considerable  grasp  of  character,  rather  than 
for  the  more  pleasing  graces  of  pictorial  art. 
He  was  but  a  rare  contributor  to  the  London 
exhibitions.  Smith  exhibited  for  the  last 
time  in  1870,  and  died  in  his  own  house  at 
Edinburgh  on  21  July  1875. 

[Cat.  of  Scottish  National  Gallery,  L^an  Ex- 
hibition of  Scottish  National  Portraits,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  Centenary 
Exhibition,  1872  ;  Lockhart  s  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal,  vol.  ii.; 
Irving's  Eminent  Scotsmen :  Redgrave's  Dic- 
tionary; information  from  Messrs.  Adam  and 
Cecil  Gillies-Smith  and  J.  L.  Caw.]  L.  C. 

SMITH,  EDMUND  ri672-1710),  poet, 
bom  in  1672  either  at  Hanley,  the  seat  of 
the  Lechmeres,  or  at  Tenbury  in  Worcester- 
shire, was  only  son  of  Edmund  Neale,  a 
London  merchant,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  [q.  v.]  The  father  fell 
into  poverty  and  soon  died,  and  the  boy  was 
brought  up  by  a  kinsman,  whose  name  was 
Smith — doubtless  Mathew  Smith  of  Lon- 
don, who  married  Margaret,  Sir  Nicholas 
Lechmere*8  sister.  His  guardian  treated 
him  as  his  own  child,  and  he  adopted  his 
surname  (cf.  E.  P.  Shirley's  Hanley  and 
the  Hotiae  of  Lenhmerej  p.  19).  Educated 
at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Busby,  he  was 
elected  to  both  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  decided  to 
proceed  to  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated 
25  June  1688,  aged  16.  He  was  a  promising 
lad,  and  was  soon  well  read  in  the  classics 
and  in  modern  literature.  His  contributions 
to  collections  of  Oxford  verse  on  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1688,  on  the  coronation 
of  William  III  and  Mary,  and  on  AViUiam's 
ret  urn  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  won  him 
a  high  reputation  (cf.  Nichols,  Select  O/llec- 
tion,  ii.  62,  vii.  105-8).  In  1691  he  wrote  an 
excellent  Latin  ode  in  alcaics  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Edward  Pococke  [q.  v.],  the  orientalist 
(MuJi(B  AnffUcaufFf  vol.  ii.)  Johnson,  who 
knew  the  poem  by  heart,  declared  it  to  be 
unequalled  among  modem  writers  (Boswell, 
Life,  iii.  269).  Smith's  carelessness  about 
his  (Ires?,  combined  with  his  handsome  ap- 
pearance, gave  him  the  nicknames  of  'the 
handsome  sloven '  and  *  Captain  I^g  *  (Gent. 
Mag.  June  1780,  i).  2S0).  On  24  Dec.  1694 
he  was  publicly  aamonished  by  the  authori- 
t  il?^  of  Christ  Church  for  licentious  conduct, 
and  was  threatened  with  expulsion.  He  pro- 
ci-eded  M.A.  on  8  July  1()96,  and  on  S  >ov. 
'  -as  chosen  to  deliver  the  annual  ora- 

aise  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder 
Ueian  Library-.  The  manuscript  of 
i — beautifully  written,  to  imitate 
ly — is  still  preser^'ed  in  the  library. 
H  '"^m  Bowver  in  1711 


(cf.  Macbay's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Ia* 
brary,  p.  151).  Meanwhile  Smith's  irregu- 
larities did  not  abate,  and  on  24  April  1700 
the  dean  and  chapter  declared  nis  place 
*  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous 
behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an 
apothecary.'  Further  action  was  delayed. 
But,  on  failing  in  his  candidature  for' the 
office  of  censor  of  Christ  Church,  Smith 
avenged  his  defeat  by  lampooning  the  dean. 
Dr.  Aldrich.  On  20  Dec.  1705  the  patience 
of  the  authorities  was  exhausted,  and  the 
sentence  of  expulsion  was  carried  into  eifect 
(cf.  Gent.  Mag.  1822,  ii.  223).  Driven  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  already  in  1690  entered 
himself  as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
Smith  sought  to  make  a  livelihood  by  his  pen. 
He  professed  himself  a  champion  of  the 
whigs,  and  Addison,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vited him  to  write  a  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion, at  once  befriended  him.  But  he  made 
influential  friends  among  all  parties. 

On  21  April  1707  his  tra^y  of  *  Phiedra 
and  Hippolitus' — an  artificial  and  bombastic 
effort  modelled  on  Racine's  '  PhMre '  rather 
than  on  Seneca's  *  Hippoly tus ' — ^was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  was 
acted  four  times.  The  prologue  was  written 
by  Addison,  and  the  e])ilogue  by  Prior.  The 
chief  actors  of  the  day— -Betterton,  Booth, 
Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield — ^took  part  in 
it.  Despite  such  advantages,  the  public  were 
demonstrative  in  their  nostility,  and  the 
piece  was  'hardly  heard  the  third  night* 
(cf.  Genest,  ii.  368  s^.)  The  critics,  how- 
over,  were  loud  in  their  praises.  *  Would  one 
think,'  wrote  Addison  in  the  'Spectator,' 
No.  18,  *  it  was  possible  (at  a  Time  when 
an  Author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the 
"Phaedra  and  Hippolitus")  for  a  People  to 
be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian  Opera,  as 
scarce  to  give  a  third  Day's  Hearing  to  that 
admirable  Tragedy  ? '  George  Stepney  [q.  v.l, 
in  a  published  epistle,  conmlimented  Smith 
on  his  dramatic  talents.  Lintot  purchased 
the  piece  for  publication  at  the  current  rate 
of  50/.  (11  March  1705-6),  and  Halifax 
agreed  to  accept  the  dedication  which  Smith 
wrote  after  many  months'  delay.  He  was  too 
indolent  to  present  the  dedication  in  person 
to  his  patron,  and  thus  lost  300/.  Prior 
described  the  dedication  as  nonsense,  and 
attributed  a  decline  in  Smith's  powers  to  his 
close  association  with  Steele  and  Addison. 
Eight  revivals  of  Smith's  tragedy  are  noticed 
by  (^enest.  In  one  of  them,  at  Covent 
CJarden,  on  7  Xov.  1754,  Peg  Woflington 
played  the  heroine. 

In  1708  Lintot  published  an  elegy  by 
Smith  on  John  Philips,  who  was  his  friend 
at  Oxford.    Johnson  places  it  'among  the 
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best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show ; 
an  elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admira- 
tion, of  dignity  and  softness.' 

Anxious  to  try  his  fortune  again  on  the 
stage.  Smith  designed  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  nis  friend,  George 
Duckett  [q*  v.],  invited  him  to  his  house  at 
Hartham,  Wiltshire,  in  order  that  he  might 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  work.  But 
indulgence  in  strong  ale  '  rendered  him  ple- 
thoric,' and  prescribing  for  himself  a  purge, 
of  the  dangers  of  which  an  apothecary  warned 
him,  he  defiantly  drank  it  off  with  fatal 
effects.  He  was  buried  at  Hartham  in  July 
1710. 

Duckett  inaccurately  told  Oldmixon  that 
Smith  was  employed  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge, 
and  Atterbury  to  ^ble  Clarendon's  history 
before  it  was  published.  He  is  said  to  have 
left  in  manuscript  translations  from  Pindar 
and  Longinus.  'Two  quires  of  hints'  which 
he  had  gathered  for  his  tragedy  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  were  examined  by  Nicholas  Rowe  [q.  v.], 
but  Rowe  made  no  use  of  them  when  he 
wrote  his  play  on  the  same  theme.  His 
works — his  poem  on  Philips,  his  tragedy,  and 
his  *  Oratio  Bodleiana,' witn  some  odes — were 
issued  in  1719,  with  a  life  by  William  Oldis- 
worth  [q.  v.l  Another  edition,  including  the 
poems  or  Jonn  Armstrong,  appeared  in  1781. 
Smith's  poems  also  appear  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
and  in  Cnalmers's  '  Collections.' 

In  1751  F.  Newbery  published  in  quarto 
*  Thales,  a  Monody,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Pococke.  In  imitation  of  Spenser.  From 
an  authentic  Manuscript  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Smith,  formerlv  of  Chnst's  Church,  Oxon.' 
This  poem,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  is  a  para- 
phrase in  English,  apparently  by  another 
nandyof  Smith  s  Latin  ode  on  the  same  theme. 
In  the  advertisement  prefixed  the  editor  states 
that  he '  has  several  other  very  valuable  pieces 
of  Mr.  Smith  in  his  possession  which  he  in- 
tends shortly  to  communicate  to  the  public' 

Smith's  writings  Justify  a  very  moderate 
estimate  of  his  abilities.  But  his  &me,  owing 
to  the  praises  of  his  friends,  survived  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century.  Johnson  de- 
scribed him  as  '  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
who  have,  without  much  labour,  attained 
high  reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with 
reverence  rather  for  the  possession  than  the 
exertion  of  uncommon  abilities.' 

[Oldisworth's  Life,  prefixed  to  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus,  1719,  3rd  edit.;  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  ed.  Cunningham,  ii.  41  et  seq. ;  Welch's 
Alumni  Westmon.  pp.  211-12 ;  Foster's  Alumni 
OzoD.]  S.  L. 

SMITH  or  SMYTH,  EDWARD  (1665- 
1720),  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  bom  at 
Lisbum  in  Antrim  in  1665,  was  the  son  of 


James  Smyth  of  Mountown,  co.  Down,  by 
his  wife  Francisca,  daughter  of  Edward 
Dowdall  of  Mountown.  He  became  a  scholar 
at  Dublin  University  in  1678,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1681.  In  1684  he  proceeded  M.A. 
and  was  elected  a  fellow.  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  in  1687,  B.D. 
in  1694,  and  D.D.  in  1696.  In  1689,  when 
Dublin  was  in  possession  of  James  II,  he 
fled  to  England,  where  ho  was  recommended 
to  the  Smyrna  Company,  and  made  chaplain 
to  their  factory  at  Smyrna.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1693  with  a  considerable  private 
fortune,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Wil- 
liam III,  whom  he  attended  for  four  years 
during  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries.  On 
8  March  1695-6  he  was  made  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin.  In  1697  he  became  vice- 
chancellor  of  Dublin  University,  and  on 
2  April  1 699  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor.  He  died  at  Bath  on 
4  Nov.  1720.  He  was  twice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  his  cousin  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Smyth,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  he 
had  Elizabeth,  who  married  Jame&  first  earl 
of  Courtown.  By  his  second  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Clotworthy  Skefiington,  third 
viscount  Massereene  [q.  v.],  he  had  two  sons, 
Skeffington  Randal  and  James. 

Smyth  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1695.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Dublin.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  sermons,  and  con- 
tributed various  papers  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society,  chiefly 
relating  to  oriental  usages. 

[Ware's  Irish  Bishops,  ed.  Harris,  p.  214 ; 
Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland,  ed.  Harris,  p.  273 ; 
Thomson's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  App.  iv. ; 
Pearson's  Chaplains  to  the  Levant  Company, 
1883,  p.  34;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  6th  edit, 
ii.  1482.]  £.  L  C. 

SMITH,  EDWARD  (1818P-1874),  phy- 
sician  and  medical  writer,  bom  at  Heanor, 
Derbyshire,  about  1818,  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  and  graduated 
at  London  University,  M.B.  in  1841,  M.D. 
in  1843,  and  B.A.  and  LL.B.  in  1848.  Next 
year  he  visited  north-east  Texas,  to  examine 
its  capacity  as  a  place  of  settlement  for  emi- 
grants, and  published  an  account  of  the  jour- 
ney and  a  report  with  charts  of  temperature 
and  the  new  constitution  of  the  state  (Lon- 
don, 1849, 12mo).  In  1851  he  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  the  diploma  of  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ;  in 
1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  in  1863 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college. 

Physiological  chemistry  occupied  much  of 
his  attention.    In  1856  he  read  his  first 
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pafier  before  the  Iloyal  Society  (cf.  Proceed- 
tnf/s,\o\.  viii.)*  On  Inquiries  into  theQuantity 
of  Air  inspired  through  the  Day  and  Xight, 
and  under  the  Influence  of  Exercise,  Food, 
Medicine,  and  Temperature.'  This  he  fol- 
lowed up  with  kindred  contributions — *  In- 
quiries into  the  l^henomena  of  Respiration ; ' 
*  £xueriments  on  tlie  Action  of  Food  upon 
the  Respiration '  {ib.  vol.  ix.) ;  *  Experimental 
Inquiries  into  the  Chemical  and  other  Phe- 
nomena of  Respiration,  and  their  Modifica- 
cations  by  various  Physical  Agencies '  (publ. 
18*39,  with  two  jdates) ;  and  '  On  the  Action 
of  Foods  ui)on  the  Respiration  during  the 
Primary  Processes  of  Digestion '  (publ.  1859, 
two  plates).  In  1859  he  also  invented  an 
instrument  to  measure  the  inspired  air,  and 
to  collect  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air.  These  researches  on  respiration  won 
for  him  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  7  June  1860.  Later  on  he  read  a  paper 
before  the  society  *  On  the  Elimination  of 
Urea  and  Urinary  AVater,  in  relation  to  the 

i)eriod  of  the  Day,  Season,  Exertion,  Food, 
'rison  Discipline,  Weight  of  Body,  and  other 
influences  acting  in  the  Cycle  of  the  Year ' 
(PhiL  Tram,,  with  five  nlates,  1861).  The 
last  ])ai)or  which  he  read  before  the  society 
was  entitled  *  Remarks  upon  the  most  correct 
Methods  of  Innuiry  in  reference  to  Pulsation, 
liespiration.  Urinary  Products,  AVeight  of 
the  Body,  and  Food^  (Proc.  vol.xi.  1860-2). 

Meanwhile  Smith,  in  1853,  held  the  office 
of  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
th(^  Charing  Cross  Hospital  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  appointed  in  1801  assistant 
physician  to  the  lirompton  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption. In  1862  he  published  'Consump- 
ti(m:  its  Early  and  Ilemediable  Stages;* 
he  had  previously  published  several  papers 
on  the  pulse  and  the  use  of  certain  remedies 
in  i)hthiKis. 

Dietetics  formed  the  subject  of  most  of  his 
subsequent  literary  work.  In  the  appendix 
to  (Sir)  John  Simon's  *  Sixth  Report  *^he  pub- 
lished *  A  Reivort  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
Food  of  the  lowest-fed  Classes  in  the  King- 
dom '  (1 862).  As  a  consequence  he  was  con- 
sulted by  the  government  on  poor-law  and 
prison  dietaries,  and  was  appointed  me<lical 
officer  of  the  poor-law  boara.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  placed  i)oor-law  dietaries  on  a 
scientific  pnictical  basis.  He  also  did  much 
work  in  reforming,  hygienically,  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  workhouses  and  work- 
house infirmaries.  In  its  n»gultttions  on  the 
wubjiH't  of  cubic  space  the  |>oor-law  board 
mainly  adopted  SmitVs  opinions,  although 
they  difiV'riHl  from  tht>se  generally  accepted 
by  the  medical  pn^fession.  In  1871,  when 
the  poi>r-law  board  was  merged  in  the  newly 


,  created  local  government  board,  Smith  was 
\  transferred  to  the  medical  department,  with 
I  the  title  of  assistant  medical  officer  for 
poor-law  purposes.  His  official  reports, 
which  were  published  as  parliamentair 
papers,  dealt,  among  other  subjects,  with 
'Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries  and 
Sick- wards,'  1866,  and '  The  Care  and  Treat* 
ment  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  Provincial  Work- 
houses,' 1867.  He  resided  in  London,  first 
at  No.  6  Queen  Anne  Street,  but  afterwards 
at  140  Harley  Street.  He  died  of  double 
pneumonia  on  16  Nov.  1874. 

Smith  possessed  a  rare  faculty  of  sys- 
tematising  his  knowledge  and  j^reat  facility 
as  a  writer.  His  chief  publications,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned  and  to  his 
contributions  to  periodicals,  were :  1. '  Struc- 
tural and  Systematic  Botany,'  1854;  witJi 
new  title-page,  1855.  2.  '  Natural  Histonr 
of  the  Inanimate  Creation,'  1856,  8vo  (with 
D.  I.  Ansted  and  others).  3. '  Practical  Die- 
tary for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Working 
Classes,'  1864,  8vo;  8rd  and  4th  editions, 
1865,  8vo.  4.  'Health  and  Disease,  as  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other 
Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human  System,' 
1861, 8vo.  5.  *  Reports  to  Privy  Council  on 
the  Dietary  of  Lancashire  Operatives,  and  of 
other  Low-fed  Populations,'  &c.,  1862-8* 
6.  *  How  to  gret  Fat,'  1865, 8vo.  7.  *  Foods,' 
in  'International  Scientific  Series,'  1872. 
8.  *  A  Manual  for  Medical  Officers  of  Health,' 
1873;  2nd  edit.  1874.  9.  'A  Handbook 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,'  1878,  8vo. 
10.  'Health:  a  Handbook  for  Households 
and  Schools,'  1874,  8vo. 

[Lancet,  1874;  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
1 874  ;  Churchiirs  Medical  Directory ;  Brit.  Mas. 
Cat. ;  Royal  Society's  Cat.  of  Scientific  Papers ; 
Records  of  the  Royal  Society  and  University  of 
London.]  W.  W.  W. 

SMITH,  ELIZABETH  (1776-1806), 
oriental  scholar,  second  child  and  eldest 
daughter  of  George  and  Juliet  Smith,  was 
bom  at  Bum  Hall,  a  family  property  near 
Durham,  in  December  1776.  Sir  Charles 
Felix  Smith  [a.  v.l  was  her  brother.  A  clever 
and  bookish  chila,  she  was  never  at  school, 
and  was  chiefiy  educated  by  her  mother, 
whose  accomplishments  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  literary*.  At  the  beginning  of  1782  the 
family  moved  into  Suffolk,  to  be  near  a  blind 
relative,  who  died  in  1784.  They  were  then 
at  Bum  Hall  till  June  1785,  when  the  father, 
who  was  partner  in  a  west  of  England  bank- 
ing firm,  took  Piercefield  Park,  near  Chep- 
stow, Monmouthshire.  By  this  time  Eliza- 
beth had  made  good  pro^ss  in  mosic.  For 
three  years  from  the  spnng  of  1786  she 
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under  a  ffovemess,  who  taught  her  French 
and  a  little  Italian.  All  her  other  linguistic 
attainments  were  of  her  own  acquiring.  Her 
father  had  a  good  library,  and  she  read  with 
avidity,  especially  the  poets.  Devoting  some 
hours  \)efore  breakfast  each  morning  to  study, 
she  improved  her  Italian,  and  by  1793  could 
read  Spanish  without  difficulty. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  France  (1  Feb. 
1793)  produced  a  financial  crisis  which 
proved  fatal  to  several  banks.  Smith's  among 
the  number.  In  March  he  gave  up  Pierce- 
field,  and  in  1794  took  a  commission  in  the 
army,  serving  for  some  years  in  Ireland. 
Elizabeth  spent  seven  or  eight  months  at 
Bath,  where  her  friend  Mary  Hunt  en- 
couraged her  to  study  German  and  botany. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  she  began  Arabic  and 
Persian.  She  began  Latin  in  November 
1794,  and  by  Februaiy  1795  had  *  read 
Caesar*8  Commentaries,  Ltiyjy  and  some  vo- 
lumes of  Cicero,'  and  was '  very  impatient  to 
begin  Virgil.'  After  she  and  her  mother 
joined  her  father  at  Sligo,  she  picked  up  an 
Irish  grammar  at  Armagh,  and  at  once 
began  to  study  it.  She  must  have  begun 
Hebrew  soon  after  returning  to  Bath  in 
October  1796,  as  she  was  translating  from 
Genesis  in  1797.  In  1799  she  found  at 
Shirley  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  could  *  read  it  very 
well.'  Buxtorf 's  *  Florilegium  *  she  carried 
always  in  her  pocket.  In  the  summer  of 
1799  the  family  settled  at  Ballitore,  co. 
Kildare,  removing  in  May  1801  to  Coniston, 
Lancashire,  where  Elizabeth  ended  her  days. 
In  May  1802  she  met  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
(1758-1816)  [q.  v.],  who  thought  that '  with 
a  little  of  the  Scotch  frankness  . .  .  she  would 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings.' 

Evidently  she  was  overtaxing  every 
faculty.  She  died  at  Coniston,  after  a  year  s 
decline  of  health,  on  7  Aug.  1806,  and  was 
buried  at  Hawkshead,  where  there  is  a 
tablet  to  her  memory  in  the  parish  church. 

Miss  Smith's  powers  of  memory  and  of 
divination  must  have  been  alike  remarkable, 
for  she  rarelyconsulted  a  dictionary.  Trans- 
lation from  Hebrew  was  her  *  SunJlay  work.' 
"With  her  intellectual  accomplishment  went, 
we  are  assured,  facility  in  women's  work, 
like  cooking  and  needlework,  and  she  was  a 
horsewoman.  Her  verses  have  no  merit, 
and  her  reflections  are  of  the  obvious  kind, 
gracefully  expressed.  Her  translations  are 
flowing  and  good.  Among  her  philological 
collections  were  lists  of  words  in  Welsh, 
Chinese,  and  African  dialects,  with  some  Ice- 
landic studies.  The  following  were  published 
from  her  papers :  1.  '  Fragments,  in  Prose 
and  Verse  .  •  .  with  some  Account  of  her 
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Life,  by  H.  M.  Bowdler,'  &c.  1808,  8vo  (por- 
trait) ;  contains  translations  of  Jonah  ii.  and 
Habakkuk  iii. ;  numerous  editions,  the  latest 
being  1842,  8vo.  2.  *  Memoirs  of  Frederick 
and  Margaret  Klopstock,  translated  from 
the  German,'  &c.  1808,  8vo  (from  materials 
supplied  by  Dr.  Mumssen  of  Altona);  in 
many  issues  this  is  treated  as  a  second 
volume  of  No.  1.  3.  *The  Book  of  Job, 
translated,'  &c.,  1810, 8vo,  edited  by  Francis 
Randolph  [q.  v.],  himself  no  great  hebraist, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam Magee  [q.  v.],  who  read  the  manuscript, 
and  thought  it  the  best  version  of  Job  ne ' 
knew  ;  dedicated  (18  Jan.  1810)  to  Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.  (1756-1837)  [q.  v.]  4.  *  A 
Vocabulary,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian,' 
&c.  1814,  8vo;  edited,  with  *  Praxis  on  the 
Arabic  Alphabet,'  by  John  Frederick  Usko, 
vicar  of  Orsett,  Essex,  who  notes  that  the 
authoress  had  no  predecessor  in  this  sys- 
tematic collation  of  the  three  languages; 
prefixed  is  letter  (1  July  1814)  by  Bishop 
Burgess.  Selections  from  the  authoress's 
didactic  writings  are  in  *  The  Lady's 
Mtnitor,'  1828,  8vo. 

X^  somewhat  confused  Life  by  Henrietta 
Maria  Bowdler  [q.  v.],  a  personal  friend  from 
1789;  Jones's  Christian  Biography,  1829,  pp. 
385  sq. ;  Notes  and  Queries,  25  Jan.  1 868 , 
p.  76.]  A.  G. 

SMITH,  ERASMUS  (1611-1691),  edu- 
cational benefactor,  son  of  Sir  Roger  Smith, 
alias  Heriz  or  Harris  (d.  1655,  aged  84),  of 
Husbands  Bosworth  and  Edmondthorpe, 
Leicester,  by  his  second  wife,  Anna  {d.  1652, 
aged  66),  daughter  of  Thomas  Goodman  of 
London,  was  bom  in  1611  (baptised  8  April) 
at  Husbands  Bosworth  (  Eeff. )  Henry  Smith 
— *  silver-tongued  '  Smith  [q.  v.] — was  his 
uncle.  Erasmus  was  a  Turkey  merchant, 
and  a  member  of  the  Grocers*  Company 
of  London.  A  petition  in  the  state  papers, 
without  date,  calendared  *  1662  May  ?  *  sets 
forth  that  the  petitioner,  Erasmus  Smith, 
had  been  for  twenty-two  years  *  a  servant  ip 
ordinarie'  to  the  king's  *  royal  father,'  had 
*  also  served  His  Majesty's  Royal  Father  in 
the  warres,  for  which  there  were  great  arrears 
due  to  him,'  and  asks  for  the  place  of  carver 
in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  Ilis  service  was 
probably  of  a  purely  ousiness  character.  In 
1650  he  appears  in  the  state  papers  as  an 
army  contractor,  supplying  large  quantities 
of  oatmeal,  wheat,  and  cheese  for  the  troops 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  Under  the 
confiscating  acts  of  1642  he  was  an  adven- 
turer of  300/.  towards  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  Irish  insurgents  of  1041 ;  for 
this,  at  the  Cromwellian  settlement  of  1652, 
he  received  666  acres  of  land  in  co.  Tipperary . 
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He  aubsequeotlf  laively  increased  his  liold- 
ing9,  till  they  reached  in  1684  a  total  of 
46,449  acres  in  nine  counties.  He  earli^  pro- 
jected a  scheme  for  the  education  of  children 
on  his  estAttiS  '  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  good 
literature,  and  to  speeli  the  English  tongue.' 
His  petition  of  22  June  10-55  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  five  free  schools.  On 
28  April  1667  he  was  elected  alderman  of 
Biliinf(8^te  ward,  and  sworn  on  5  Maj ;  but 
on   '2S   May  he  obtained   his  discharge  on 

faying  a  fine  of  420/.  By  indenture  of  1  Dec, 
8i)7  he  founded  fiveBTammarscUoolH, having 
bursaries  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  five 
elementary  schools.  Of  eighteen  trustees,  the 
first  in  order  was  Henry  Jones,  D.D.  [q.  v.],  \ 
followed  bv  five  nonconformist  divines,  offi-  i 
ciating  in  t)ublin  as  independents,  and  in- 
cluding Thomas  Harrison  (_fi.  1658)  [q.  v.] 
and  Samuel  Msther  [q-v.];  the  children 
were  to  be  taught  the  assembly's  catechism. 
The  trustees,  reduced  to  seven,  still  headed 
by  Jones,  now  bishop  of  Afeath,  obtained 
royal  letters  patent  (3  Nov.  1667)  directing 
them  to  pay  lOOl.  &  year  to  Christ's  Hospital,  i 
London,  adding  an  apprenticeship  scheme, 
reducing  the  grammar  schools  to  three,  and 
dropping  the  assembly's  catechism.  On  i 
Smith's  petition  a  royal  charter  (26  March 
1069)  incorporated  a  body  of  thirty-two  go- 
vernors, including  as  official  governors  the 
two  primates,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
the  two  chief  justices,  the  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Further  powers  were  given  by  an  act 
of  the  Irish  parliament  (1723)and  by  a  royal 
charterof  27  July  1833.  In  1794  the  Fagel 
library  was  purchased  by  the  governors  for 
8.000i.,  and  presented  to  Trinity  College, 
The  estates  now  administered  by  the  go- 
vernors contain  over  12,400  acres,  yielding  a 
rental  (1S92)  of  over  9,100/,.  with  funded 
properly  amounting  to  14,670/.  Besides  the 
payment  to  Christ's  Hospital,  payments  are 
made  in  aid  of  lectureships,  fellowships,  and 
exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  i  grammar 
schools  are  maintained  at  Drogheda,  Oalway, 
and  Tipperary,  a  high  school  and  a  com- 
mercial school  at  Dublin,  where  also  twenty 
boys  are  maintained  nt  the  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital ;  and  thirty-eight  elementary  schools 
for  boys,  with  four  for  girls,  are  kept  up. 
The  scheme  of  a  new  constitution  was  pre- 
pared in  1803  by  the  edMCationa!  endow- 
ments (Ireland)  commi>i><ion,  hut  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  draft  stage. 

Smith's  London  residence  was  at  Clerlien- 
well  Oreen.  He  bought  from  Sir  William 
Scroggs  (1652  P-1095)  [see  under  Scroqqb, 
Sir  WilhakI  Weald  Hall  in  the  parish  of 
South  Weald,  Essex,     ile  died  between 
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I  35  Aug.  and  9  Oct.  1691.  His  will  direct* 
his   burial    beside   his   wife,  at  Eamerton, 

Huntinsfdonshire  (the  burial  register  is  defec- 
I  tive).  tie  married  Mary,  dau^ter  of  Hugh 
Hare,  first  Lord  Coleraine  [q.  v.l,  and  had 
six  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  fourth 
Ison,  Hugh  Smith  (1672-1745),  of  Weald 
Hall,  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Daei»- 
I  liarret  I^ennard  of  Belhouse,  and  had  isaue 
I  two  daughters ;  Lucy,  the  younger  (d.  5  Feb. 
1759),married(17Marehl747)JBmesStanley 
lord  Strange  (1717-1771).  who  took  (1749) 
the  name  of  Smith-Stanley,  which  is  retained 
by  the  earls  of  Derby,  his  descendants  [see 
under  Stanlbt,  Edward  Suitii,  thirteenth 
earll. 

His  portrait  is  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 
has  been  engraved  by  George  White,  who  en- 
graved also  the  portrait  of  his  wife, '  Madam 
Smith,'  from  a  painting-  by  Kneller,  1680. 

[Wobb'sCompeiiiiium  of  Irish  Biography.  IS  78. 
pp,  494  sq.:  Ganger's  Biographical  Hist,  of 
EDgland,  1770,  iii,  104  sq,,  iv.  183;  Burke's 
P^tinct  Baronetcies,  1841,  p.  492;  Debrett'a 
PeBFRge,  1829,  i.  flB  sq, ;  Burke's  Pserags,  189A, 
p,413;  Morant's  Essex,  1768,  i.  119;  London 
Dirwtory  of  1677  (1878  reprint);  Endowed 
ScliDols  (IrelaaJ)  Report,  1858;  Sficial  Sdence 
Congress  Kopurt,  IBSl:  EduonCiotial  Eodow- 
DiBDts  (Ireland)  CummissioD,  Erasmui  Smith 
Endovmcntti,  Draft  Scheme.  No.  144  (14  May 
1892);  Cal.  of  State  Papen(Dom.),  1650,  1662, 
16S5;  Smith's  will  at  8omaraat  House;  private 
information.]  A.  O. 

SMITH,  FRANCIS  (Jl.  1770),  painter, 

was  born  in  Italy,  presumably  of  English 
parents.  He  became  associated  with  the 
notorious  Frederick  Calvert,  seventh  lord 
lialtimore  [q.  v.],  whom  he  accompanied  on  a 
visit  to  the  east  in  1763,  and  for  whom  he 
made  some  interesting  drawings  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  court  of  Constantinople 
and  of  various  oriental  costumes.  A  set  of 
plates  from  these,  engraved  by  11.  Franker, 
Vitalba,  and  others,  was  published  in  Loo- 
don  in  1769.  Smith  exhibited  a  view  of 
Vesuvius  with  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists  in  17f».  and  in  1770,  1772,  and  1773 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
sending  a  panoramic  view  of  Constantinople 
and  its  environs,  and  views  of  Naples  and 
London.     He  died  in  London  before  1780. 

[Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  Red- 
grave's Diet,  nf  Artbts ;  Exhibition  Catalogaes.] 
F,  M.  O'D. 

SMITH,  Sia  FRA>"CrS  PETTIT  (1806- 
1874),  inventor  of  the  screw-propeller  for 
steamships,  only  son  of  Charles  Smith,  poat- 
mnster  of  Hythe,  by  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Francis  Pettit  of  Hythe,  was  born  there  on 
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9  Feb.  1808.  He  was  educated  at  a  private 
flchool  at  Ashford  in  Kent,  and  began  life  as 
a  grazing  farmer  in  Romney  Marsh,  after- 
wfU!ds  removing  to  Hendon,  Middlesex.  In 
boyhood  Smith  acquired  great  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  model  boats,  and  displayed  much 
ingenuity  in  contriving  methods  of  propulsion 
for  them.  Continuing  to  devote  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  the  subject,  he  in  1835  con- 
structed a  model  which  was  propelled  by  a 
screw,  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  wnich  proved 
flo  successful  that  he  became  convinced  that 
this  form  of  propeller  would  be  preferable  to 
the  paddle-wheels  at  that  time  exclusively 
employed. 

The  scheme  of  using  some  form  of  screw 
as  a  propeller  had  been  advocated  by  Robert 
HooKe  [q.  v.]  as  early  as  1681,  and  by  Daniel 
Bemouuli  and  others  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. On  9  May  1795  Joseph  Bramah  [q.  v.] 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  screw  propeller,  but 
did  not  apparently  construct  one.  But  be- 
tween 1791  and  1807  John  Cox  Stevens,  an 
American  mechanician,  made  practical  ex- 
periments with  a  steam-boat  propelled  by  a 
screw  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Moreover, 
simultaneously  with  Smith's  first  efforts, 
CaptAin  John  Ericsson,  a  Swede,  was  actively 
working  in  the  same  direction. 

Smith  was  wholly  ignorant  of  these  en- 
deavours. Impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  appliance,  of  which  he  believea  himself 
the  sole  discoverer,  he  practically  abandoned 
his  farming,  and  devoted  himself  with  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  to  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  his  idea. 

By  the  following  year  (1836)  he  had  con- 
structed a  superior  model,  which  was  exhi- 
bited in  operation  to  friends  upon  a  pond  on 
his  farm  at  Hendon,  and  afterwards  to  the 
public  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  London.  On 
81  May  in  the  same  year  he  took  out  a 
patent,  based  upon  this  model,  for '  propelling 
vessels  by  means  of  a  screw  revolving  beneath 
the  water  at'  the  stem.  Six  weeks  later,  on 
13  July — it  is  curious  to  note — Captain  Erics- 
son took  out,  also  in  London,  a  similar  patent. 
Smith  quickly  perfected  his  invention.  With 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Mr.  Wright,  a 
banker,  and  the  technical  assistance  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pilgrim,  a  practical  engineer  whose 
services  Smith  engaged,  he  soon  constructed 
a  small  boat  of  ten  tons  burden  and  fitted 
her  with  a  wooden  screw  of  two  turns, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  about  six  horse- 
power. This  was  exhibited  to  the  public 
in  operation  in  November  1836.  An  acci- 
dent to  the  propeller  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  shortened  screw  would  give  more 
satisfactory  results,  and  in  1837  a  screw  of  a 
single  torn  was  fitted.     With  a  view  to 


'  proving  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  pro- 
pulsion under  all  circumstances,  the  little 
vessel  was  taken  to  Hamsgate,  thence  to 
Dover  and  Hythe,  returning  in  boisterous 
and  stormy  weather.  The  propeller  proved 
itself  efficient  to  an  imexpected  degree  in 
both  smooth  and  rough  water. 

The  attention  of  the  admiralty  was  now 
invited  to  the  new  invention,  to  wliich  at  the 
outset  the  sentiment  of  the  engineering  world 
was  almost  universally  opposed.  The  admi- 
ralty considered  it  to  be  desirable  that  ex- 
periments should  be  made  with  a  larger  vessel 
before  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  screw 
in  the  navy.  Accordingly  a  small  company 
was  formed,  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
screw  steamer,  the  Archimedes,  resolved  upon. 
This  was  a  vessel  of  237  tons,  fitted  with  a 
screw  of  one  convolution,  propelled  bv  engines 
of  eighty  horse-power,  the  understancling  with 
the  admiralty  being  that  her  performance 
would  be  considered  satisfactory  if  a  speed  of 
five  knots  an  hour  were  maintained.  Double 
this  speed  was  actually  achieved,  and  the 
vessel,  after  various  trials  on  the  Thames 
and  at  Sheerness,  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  she  was  tried  against  the  Vulcan,  one 
of  the  fastest  paddle  steamers  in  her  ma- 
jesty's service,  with  the  most  gratifyinc^result. 
This  was  in  October  1839,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  admiralty  experts  deputed  to  conduct 
a  series  of  experiments  with  her  reported  that 
they  considered  the  success  of  the  new  pro- 
peller completely  demonstrated.  The  admi- 
ralty would  not  even  then,  however,  defi- 
nitely commit  themselves,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  year  later — in  1841 — that  orders  were 
given  for  the  Rattler,  the  first  war  screw 
steamer  in  the  British  navy,  to  be  laid  down 
at  Sheerness.  In  the  meantime  the  Archi- 
medes was  taken  to  the  principal  ports  in 
Great  Britain,  to  Amsterdam,  and  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  Oporto,  everywhere  ex- 
citing interest,  and  leaving  the  impression 
that  the  value  of  the  screw  had  been  fully 
proved.  When  at  Bristol  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei  [q.  v.]  was  invited  to  visit  the  vessel, 
and  he  was  so  satisfied  with  the  new  propeller 
that  the  Great  Britain,  the  first  large  iron 
ocean-going  steamer,  which  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  fitted  with  paddles,  was  altered 
to  adapt  her  for  the  reception  of  a  screw. 
The  Rattler  was  launched  in  1843,  and  on 
18  March  1844  Smith's  four-bladed  screw 
was  tested  in  her  with  complete  success. 
Orders  were  soon  given  for  twenty  war 
vessels  to  be  fitted  with  it  under  Smith's 
superintendence.  The  hitherto  accepted 
theory  that  the  screw  could  not  economi- 
cally compete  with  the  paddle  because  of 
the  loss  of  power  arising  from  the  obliquity 
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of  its  motion  was  also  completely  refuted, 
and  its  universal  adoption  for  ships  of  war  and 
ocean  steamers  became  a  mere  question  of 
time. 

Smith  acted  as  adviser  to  the  admiralty 
until  1860,  but  derived  from  his  work  for 
the  government  and  from  his  commercial 
operations  very  inadequate  remuneration.  In 
1856  his  patent — upon  which  an  extension 
of  time  had  been  granted — expired,  and  he 
retired  to  Guernsey  to  devote  nimself  once 
more  to  agriculture.  But  he  was  in  1860  com- 
pelled, by  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  to  accept 
the  post  of  curator  of  the  patent  office  mu- 
seum. South  Kensington.  This  office  he 
held  until  his  death.  Some  recognition  of 
his  services  was  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
185o,  when  a  pension  of  200/.  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  in  1 857  he  was  the  recipient 
at  St.  James's  Hall  of  a  national  testimonial, 
comprising  a  service  of  plat«  and  a  purse  of 
nearly  3,000/.,  which  were  subscribea  for  by 
the  whole  of  the  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing world.  Later,  in  1871,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  on  him.  lie  was 
an  associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, member  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Archit^jcts,  and  of  the  lloyal  Society  of  Arts 
for  Scotland ;  abo  corresponding  member  of 
the  American  Institute.  He  died  at  South 
Kensington  on  12  Feb.  1874.  He  was  twice 
married :  first,  in  1830,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
William  Buck  of  Folkestone,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons ;  and  secondly,  in  1866,  to 
Susannah,  dauf^hter  of  John  Wallis  of  Boxley, 
Kent.  His  widow  and  two  sons  survived 
him. 

[On  the  Introduction  and  Progress  of  the 
Screw  Propeller,  1866  (consisting  of  biographical 
notices  of  Smith  published  in  various  journals 
in  1865) ;  Woodcrofl's  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Steam  Navigation,  1848;  Treatise  on  the  Screw 
Propeller  by  Bourne ;  Smiles  s  Industrial  Biopr. ; 
Men  of  the  Heign ;  Illustrated  Loudon  News ; 
Times,  1 7  Feb.  1874.]  W.  F.  W. 

SMITH,  GABRIEL  (d.  1783),  engraver, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  there  obtained  his 
earliest  instruction.  About  1760  he  accom- 
panied William  Wynne  Ryland  [a.  v.]  to 
Paris,  where  he  learnt  the  methoa  of  en- 
graving in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  executed  a  series 
of  plates  in  this  style  from  designs  by 
Watteau,  Boucher,  Le  Brun,  Bouchardon, 
and  others,  which  were  published  by  J. 
Bowles  with  the  title,  *  The  School  of  Art, 
or  most  complete  Drawing-book  extant,' 
1765.  In  and  about  1767  Smith  engraved 
in  the  line  manner,  for  Boydell,  *  Tobit  and 
the  Angel '  after  Salvator  Rosa, '  The  Blind 
leading  the  Blind'  after  Tintoretto,  <The 


Queen  of  Sheba^s  Visit  to  Solomon '  after 
E.  Le  Sueur,  and  'Boar  Hunting'  after 
Snyders.  He  also  engraved  a  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  John  Glen  King,  F.R.S.,  after  Falconet, 
and  etched,  from  his  own  drawings,  '  Mr. 
Garrick  in  the  Character  of  Lord  Chalkstone 
in  the  Farce  of  Lethe,*  and  *  Mr.  Foote  in 
the  Character  of  the  Englishman  returned 
from  Paris.'    He  died  in  1783. 

[Strutt's  Diet,  of  Engravers ;  Dodd*8  manu- 
script Hist,  of  Engravers  in  British  Museum 
(Addit.  MS.  33406);  Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists.] 

F.  M.  O'D. 


SMITH,  GEORGE  (1693-1766),  nonjur- 
ing  divine,  son  of  John  Smith  (1659-1716) 

tq.  v.],  prebendary  of  Durham,  was  bom  at 
)urham  on  7  May  1693,  and  was  named 
after  his  godfather,  Sir  George  "VVheler  of 
Charing,  Kent,father-in-lawof  his  uncle,  Pos- 
thumus  Smith  {Smith  MSS.)  After  receiv- 
ing his  early  education  at  Westminster,  where 
he  boarded  at  the  house  of  Hilkiah  Bed- 
ford [q.  V  J,  whose  wife  was  sister  of  Smith's 
mother,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Cooper,  he 
matriculated  at  Cambridge,  as  a  pensioner  of 
St.  John's  College,  in  1709.  His  name,  how- 
ever, was  on  15  Nov.  1710  entered  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  his  uncle,  Joseph 
Smith  (1670-1766)  [q.v.].  afterwards  pro- 
vost, was  then  a  fellow,  and  he  matriculated 
there  on  18  April  1711.  His  tutor  was  Ed- 
ward Thwaites  [q.  v.],  afterwards  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  and  a  considerable  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar.  He  was  for  a  time  a  student 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  On  his  father's  death  in 
1715  he  inheritea  a  good  fortune,  and  in  1717 
bought  New  Burn  Hall,  near  Durham,  where 
he  thenceforth  resided,  the  adjoining  estate 
of  Old  Bum  Hall  having  been  bought  by  his 
uncle  Posthumus  in  1715.  He  had  studied 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  history  while 
at  Oxford,  and  when  only  twenty-two  under- 
took with  modest  misgiving  to  complete  the 
edition  of  Bede's  historical  works,  on  which 
his  father  had  laboured  for  many  years,  and 
left  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  carried  out 
this  difficult  task  with  remarkable  success, 
adding  many  valuable  notes  to  his  father's 
work.  This  splendid  folio  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Camoridgo  in  1722.  He  received 
orders  in  the  nonjuring  church,  and  in  1728 
was  consecrated  bishop,  with  the  denomina- 
tion of  Durham,  by  Henry  Gandy  and  others 
of  the  section  that  rejected  the  'usages' 
adopted  by  a  portion  oi  the  nonjurors  nam 
the  communion  office  of  1549.  In  1731  he 
joined  Thomas  Brett  [q.  v.]  in  advocating  a 
reunion  among  the  nonjurors,  and  in  answeiv 
ing  a  representation  made  by  those  opposed 
to  it;    and  assisted  the  two  Bretts,  who 
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belonged  to  the  other  section,  in  consecrating 
Thomas  Mawman.  Again,  in  1741 ,  he  joined 
the  younger  Brett  and  Mawman  in  conse- 
crating Robert  Gordon,  the  last  bishop  of  the 
regular  nonjurors.  He  died  on  4  Nov.  1766, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Oswald's,  Durham,  an  English  inscription 
being  placed  on  his  tomb  and  a  Latin  in- 
scription on  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  church.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  high  character. 

By  his  wife  Christian,  who  died  on  23  July 
1781,  aged  79,  and  who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Hilkiah  Bedford,  Smith  had  a 
numerous  family,  twelve  of  his  children  dying 
in  infancy,  and  his  eldest  son  being  John 
Smith,  M.D.,  of  Bum  Hall,  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Shuttleworth  of 
El  vet  in  St.  Oswald's  parish  in  1760,  and 
died  in  1762,  aged  29,  leaving  a  son  named 
Oeoige,  who  bought  Piercefield,  Monmouth- 
shire, became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
father  of  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith  [q.  v.]  and 
of  Elizabeth  Smith  [q.  v.] 

Besides  his  edition  of  Bede,  Smith  wrote 
«ome  anonymous  pamphlets,  of  which  are 
Jmown :  1.  *  An  Epistolary  Dissertation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Clergy  of  Middlesex  ...  by 
way  of  Keply  to  Dr.  Waterland's  late  Charge 
to  them,  by  a  Divine  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,^  London,  8vo,  1739.  2.  <  A  Brief 
Historical  Account  of  the  Primitive  Invoca- 
tion,' &c.,  London,  8vo,  1740.  3.  *  A  Defence 
of  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Church  of 
England/  &c.,  *in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,' 
£dmburgh,  1744;  published  with  a  preface 
by  another  writer.  4.  *  Britons  and  Saxons 
not  converted  to  Popery '  (Smith  MSS.) 
•6,  'Remarks  upon  the  Life  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  compiled  by  Thomas 
Birch,  D.D.,*  London,  8vo,  1764.  He  gave 
Thomas  Carte  [cl  v.]  some  help  in  writing 
his  *  History  of  England ; '  and  also  aided 
his  brother-m-law,  Thomas  Bedford  {d,  1773) 

e[.  V.].  in  preparing  his  edition  of  Symeon  of 
urham's  'Libellus  de  exordio  .  .  .  Dunhel- 
mensis  Ecclesise.'  His  portrait  is  in  the  library 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  i.  170,  234,  704-5,  and 
Lit.  Illnstr.  v.  167 ;  Surtees's  Hist,  of  Durham, 
iv.  76-7,  96.  98 ;  preface  to  Smith's  edition  of 
Bede;  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors,  pp. 
360,  370,  378-81,  396,  466  ;  information  kindly 
supplied  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Magrath,  prorost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  chiefly  from  manu- 
scripts relating  to  Joseph  Smith,  provost  of 
Queen's,  in  his  possession.]  W.  U. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  (1713-1776),  land- 
flcape-painter,  was  bom  in  1718  at  Chichester, 
where  his  father,  William  Smith,  was  a 
taidesman  and  baptist  minister.    He  was 


the  second  and  most  gifted  of  three  brothers, 
who  all  practised  painting  and  were  known 
as  *  the  Smiths  of  Chichester.'    "When  a  boy 
he  was  placed  with  his  uncle,  a  cooper,  but, 
preferring  art,  became  a  pupil  of  his  brother 
William,  whom  ho  accompanied  to  Glouces- 
ter ;  there  and  in  other  places  he  spent  some 
years,  painting  chiefly  portraits,  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Hichmond,  he 
settled  as  a  landscape-painter.    He  depicted 
the  rural  and  pastoral  scenery  of  Sussex  and 
other  parts  of  England  in  a  pleasing  but  ar- 
tificial manner,  based  on  the  study  of  Claude 
and  Poussin,  which  appealed  to  the  taste  of 
the  day,  and  he  was  throughout  his  life  a 
much-admired  artist.      His  reputation  ex- 
tended to  the  continent,  where  he  was  known 
as   the  *  British  Gessner.*    In  1760  Smith 
gained  from  the  Society  of  Arts  their  first 
premium  for  a  landscape,  and  repeated  his 
success   in  1761  and  1763.     He  exhibited 
with  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  in 
1760,  but  in  1761  joined  the  Free  Society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
until  1774  ;  in  that  year  only  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Royal  Academy.     Smith's 
works,  which  are  now  chiefly  met  with  at 
Goodwood  and  other  country  houses  of  Sus- 
sex and  Hampshire,  were  largely  engraved 
by  WooUett,  Elliott,  Peake,  Vivares,  and 
other  able  artists;  a  series  of  twentj-seven 
plates  from  his  pictures,  with  the  title  '  Pic- 
turesque Scenery  of  England  and  Wales,' 
was  published  between  1757  and  1709.     A 
set  of  fifty-three  etchings  and  engravings  by 
him  and  his  brother  John,  from  their  own 
works  and  those  of  other  masters,  was  pub- 
lished in  1770.     George  Smith  was  a  good 
performer  on  the  violoncello  and  also  wrote 
poetry;  in   1770  he  printed  a  volume  of 
*  Pastorals,'  of  which  a  second  edition,  accom- 
panied by  a  memoir  of  him,  was  issued  by 
nis  daughters  in  181 1.    He  died  at  Chichester 
on  7  Sept.:1776. 

.John  Smith  fl717-1764),younger  brother 
of  George,  was  nis  pupil,  and  painted  land- 
scapes of  a  similar  character ;  the  two  fre- 
quently worked  on  the  same  canvas.  John 
exhibited  with  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists  in  1760  and  with  the  Free  Society 
from  1761  to  1704.  In  1760,  again  in 
1761,  he  was  awarded  the  second  premium 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  1762,  when 
his  brother  George  was  not  a  candidate,  the 
first;  his  'premium*  landscape  of  1760 
was  engraved  by  Woollett.  He  died  at 
Chichester  on  29  July  1764. 

William  Smith  (1707-1764),  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers,  bom  at  Guildford  in  1707, 
was  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  with 
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a  portrait-painter  in  London,  and  for  a  time 
practised  portraiture,  first  in  London  and 
then  for  eight  or  nine  years  at  Gloucester. 
On  his  return  to  the  metropolis  he  painted 
fruit  and  flowers  with  success  until  his  health 
gave  w^ay,  when  he  retired  to  Shopwyke, 
near  Chichester.  There  he  died  on  4  Oct. 
1764. 

The  three  brothers  all  lie  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Pancras,  Chichester.  A  portrait 
group  of  them,  painted  by  William  Pethier, 
was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  him  in  1765. 

[G.  Smith's  Pai^torals,  2nd  ed.  1811;  Daily's 
Chichester  Guide,  1831,  p.  96;  HeJgravo's  Diet, 
of  Artists  ;  Graves's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1760-1893  ; 
Seguier's  Diet,  of  Painters  ;  Nagler's  Kunstler- 
Lexikon.]  P.  M.  O'D. 

SMITH,GE()PtGE  (1 797  P-1850),  captain 
in  the  navy,  bom  about  1797,  entered  the 
navy  in  September  1808  on  board  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  74  guns,  and,  remaining  in  her  for 
upwards  of  four  years,  served  in  the  North 
Sea,  Baltic,  and  Channel.  In  February  1813 
he  was  moved  into  the  Undaunted  with  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Ussher  [q.  v.l,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  the  Duncan  of  ?4  guns  in  August 
1814.  On  20  Sept.  1815  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  till  his  promotion,  on  8  Sept.  1829, 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  instruction  of 
otficers  and  seamen  in  gunnery  on  board  the 
Excellent  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  advanced 
to  post  rank  on  13  April  1832.  His  con- 
nection with  the  gunnery  school  at  Ports- 
mouth led  him  to  invent  a  new  method  of 
sighting  ships'  guns,  a  lover  target,  and  the 
paddle-box  lifeboats,  which  were  widely 
adopted  upon  paddle-wheel  steamers.  In 
June  1849  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  packets  at  Southampton,  where  he  died, 
unmarried,  on  6  April  1850.  lie  was  the 
author  of  *  An  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Ant- 
werp '  (18»'33)  and  some  minor  pamphlets  on 
professional  subjects. 

[O'Bymo'sNav.  Biogr.Dict.;  Gent. Mag.  1860, 
i.  664.]  J.  K.  L. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  ( 1800-1868),  historian 
and  theologian,  born  at  Condurrow,  near 
Camborne,  Cornwall,  on  31  Aug.  1800,  was 
the  son  of  AVilliam  Smith,  a  carpenter  and 
small  farmer  at  Condurrow  {d,  1852),  by 
his  wife,  Philippa  Moneypenny  (rf.  1834). 
He  was  educated  at  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools  at  Falmouth  and  Plymouth,  to  which 
town  his  father  retired  in  1808,  when  the 
lease  of  his  small  farm  expired.  In  1812  he 
returned  with  his  parents  to  Cornwall,  and 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  farm  work 


and  carpentering.  Having  accumulated  a 
small  sum  of  money,  he  became  a  builder  in 
1824,  and  still  further  increased  his  re- 
sources. He  married  at  Camborne  church, 
on  31  Oct.  1826,  Elizabeth  Burrall,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Bickford  and  Susan 
Burrall.  Bickford  was  a  manufacturer,  who 
afterwards  invented*  the  miners*  safety  fuse,' 
and  Smith  became  a  partner  in  his  enter- 
prises, taking  out  separately  or  in  conjunction 
with  his  fellow-adventurers  several  patents 
for  improvements  in  that  article.  Through 
his  business  he  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
tune. 

Smith's  energy  largely  contributed  to  the 
com])letion  of  the  Cornwall  railway,  which 
ran  from  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Falmouth, 
and  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  company 
to  January  1864.  All  his  life  he  was  a 
diligent  student,  and  he  w^as  famed  through- 
out Cornwall  for  his  powers  in  speaking 
and  lecturing.  In  1823  he  became  a  local 
preacher  among  the  Wesley  an  methodists, 
and  for  many  years  before  his  death  was 
one  of  the  leading  laymen  in  that  society. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (23  Dec. 
1841),  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature, 
and  of  the  Irish  ArchcDological  Society.  In 
1859  he  was  created  LL.l).  of  New  York. 

Smith  died  at  his  house,  Trevu,  Camborne, 
on  30  Aug.  1808,  and  was  buried  in  the 
AVesleyan  Centenary  Chapel  cemetery  on 
4  Sept.  His  widow  died  at  Trevu  on 
4  March  1886,  aged  81,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  cemetery  on  9  March.  They  had 
four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William 
Bickford-Smith,  represented  in  parliament 
the  Truro  division  of  Cornwall  from  1885  to 
1892. 

The  writings  of  Smith  included:  1.  'An 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  True  Chronology  of 

i  the  Book  of  Genesis,*  1842.  2.  *  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  very  Early  Origin  of  Alphabeti- 
cal Characters,' 1842.  3.  *  Religion  of  Ancient 
Britain  to  the  Norman  Conquest,'  1844 ;  2nd 

;  edit.  1846;  3rd  edit,  revised  and  edited  by 
his  eldest  son,  1865.  4.  *  Perilous  Times,  or 
the  Aggressions  of  Ant ichristian  Error, '1845, 
an  attack  on  tractarianism.  5.  *  The  Cornish 
Banner :  a  Religious,  Literary,  and  Histori- 
cal Register,'  1840-7 ;  published  in  monthly 
numbers,  July  1846  to  October  1847,  both 
inclusive,  at  the  cost  of  Smith.  6.  *  Sacred 
Annals: '  vol.  i.  'The  Patriarchal  Age,'  1847 
(2nd  edit,  revised,  1859) ;  vol.  ii.  *  The  He- 
brew People,'  1850;  vol.  iii.  'The  Gentile 
Nations,'  1853.  The  three  volumes  were  re- 
issued at  New  York  in  1 850-4.  7.  *  Wesleyan 
Ministers  and  their  Slanderers,'  1849 ;  Snd 
edit.  1849,  referring  to  the  charges  of  the 
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*  Fly  Sheets'  and  the  action  of  the  expelled 
ministers,  Dunn,  Everett,  and  Griffiths 
(BibL  Comub,  iii.  1163).  8.  'Doctrine  of 
theChenibim,*1850.  9.  *  Polity  of  Wesley  an 
Methodism  exhibited  and  defended/  1851. 
10.  'Doctrine  of  the  Pastorate,'  1851 ;  !^nd 
edit.  1851 .  11.*  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers' 
Manual,'  1855.  12.  *  Harmony  of  the  Divine 
Dispensations,*  1 856. 13.*  History  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism :'  vol.  i.  *  Wesley  and  his  Times,' 
1857 ;  vol.  ii.  *  The  Middle  Age,'  1858;  vol. 
iii.  'Modem  Methodism,'  1861,  a  work  of 
permanent  value;  the  second  and  revised 
edition  came  out  in  1859-62,  and  the  fourth 
edition  appeared  in  1865.  14.  *The  Cas- 
siterides,  or  the  Commercial  Operations  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  Western  Europe,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  British  tin  trade,' 

1863.  15.  *  Book  of  Prophecy :  a  Proof  of 
the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,' 
1865.  16.  *  Life  and  lleign  of  David,^  1868. 
A  companion  work  on  Daniel  was  left  in- 
complete. 

[Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibl.  Cornnb.  ii.  662-4 
(where  particulars  are  given  of  his  sermons  and 
patents  and  of  several  publications  relating  to 
him) ;  Boase's  Collectanea  Cornub.  pp.  906-7 ; 
Citv  Road  Mag.  iii.  338-42 ;  West  Briton,  3 
and  10  Sept.  1868 ;  Cornish  Telegmph,  27  Jan. 

1864,  pp.  2-3.]  W.  P.  C. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  (1815-1871),  bishop 
of  Victoria,  bom  in  1815,  was  the  only  son 
of  George  Smith  of  Wellington,  Somerset. 
He  matriculated  from  Magdalen  Ilall,  Ox- 
ford, on  17  Dec.  1831,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1837  and  M.A.  in  1843.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1839  and  priest  in  the  following 
year.  In  1841  he  became  incumbent  of  Goole, 
Vorkshire,  and  in  1844  he  undertook  a  mis- 
sion of  exploration  in  China  for  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  expedition  under  the 
title  *  A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Visit 
to  each  of  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  and 
to  the  Islands  of  Hong  Kong  and  Chusan,' 
London,  1847,  8vo.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Victoria  in  Hong  Kong  on  29  March 
1849,  resigned  the  see  in  1865,  and  died 
on  14  Dec.  1871,  at  his  residence  at  Black- 
heath,  Kent.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Andrew  Brandram,  rector  of  Beckenham, 
Kent,  and  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned.  Smith  was 
the  author  of:  1.  *  Hints  for  the  Times,' 
London,  1848, 16mo.  2.  *  A  Letter  on  the 
Chinese  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,'  Hong 
Kong,  1861 ,  8vo.  3.  *  Lewchew  and  the  Lew- 
chewaoSi'London,  1853, 8vo.  4.  *  Our  National 


Relations  with  China,'  London,  1857,  8vo. 
5.  *  Ten  Weeks  in  Japan,'  London,  1861, 8vo. 

[Times,  16  Dec.  1871  ;  Men  of  the  Time,  7th 
edit. ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886  ;  Crock- 
ford's  Clerical  Directory.]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  (1840-1876),  Assyrio- 
logist,  was  born  at  Chelsea  of  parents  in  a 
humble  station  of  life  on  26  March  1840,  and 
was  apprenticed  in  1854  to  Bradbury  &  Evans 
to  learn  hank-note  engraving.  His  imagina- 
tion had  been  fired  from  an  early  age  by  the 
accounts  which  he  had  read  of  the  oriental 
explorations  of  Layard  and  llawlinson,  and  he 
frequently  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
dinner  hour  at  the  British  Museum,  while  his 
spare  earnings  were  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books  on  Assyrian  subjects.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  was  struck  by  his  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm,  and  in  1866  gave  him  per- 
mission to  study  the  paper  casts  in  his  work- 
room at  the  museum.  Concentrating  his 
attention  at  first  upon  the  annals  of  Tiglath 
Pileser,  Smith  achieved  his  first  success  by 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  confirmatory  text 
which  enabled  him  to  assign  a  precise  date  to 
the  tribute  paid  by  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri,  to 
Shalmaneser  II.  A  short  account  of  this  dis- 
covery was  published  by  Smith  in  the* Athe- 
naeum'(1866,  ii.410);  and,  being  encouraged 
by  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Birch,  he  next  set  to 
work  upon  the  cylinders  containing  the  his- 
tory of  Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus),and  was 
gradually  enabled  to  introduce  some  order 
into  the  confusion  which  had  reigned  among 
those  documents.  His  remarkable  success  led 
Rawlinson  to  propose  to  the  museum  trustees 
that  Smith  should  be  associated  with  himself 
in  preparing  a  new  volume  of  the  '  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  AVestern  Asia.'  The 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  in  January  1867 
Smith  entered  upon  his  official  life  at  the 
museum,  and  definitely  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  labours  were  the  discovery 
of  two  inscriptions — one  fixing  a  date  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  month  Si  van  in 
B.C.  703,  and  the  other  the  date  of  an  invasion 
of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites  in  B.C.  2280 ; 
while,  in  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  *  Zeitschrift 
fiir  agyptische  Sprache,*  he  threw  a  flood 
of  li^ht  upon  later  Assyrian  history  and  the 
political  relations  between  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
In  1870  Smith  was  appointed  senior  assistant 
to  Dr.  Birch,  the  keeper  of  oriental  antiquities, 
and  during  1871  he  published  his  invaluable 
*  Annals  of  Assur-oani-pal,'  transliterated 
and  translated,  an  expensive  and  laborious 
work,  issued  at  the  cost  of  J.  AV.  Bosanquet 
and  H.  Fox  Talbot.  On  6  June  in  this  same 
year  Smith  read  before  the  newly  founded 
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HocitJty  of  Biblical  Archaeology  a  valuable 
introductory  paper  on  the  *  Early  History  of 
Ilubylonia'  {Transact ions ^  i,  i.  28-92),  and 
ihiH  was  followed,  on  7  Nov.,  by  a  paper  on 
*  The  Reading  of  the  Cypriote  Inscriptions,' 
the  Cypriote  syllabary,  as  determined  by 
him,  proving  a  solid  basis  for  the  subsequent 
Htudies  of  Birch,  Brandis,  and  others.  It  was 
in  1872,  however,  that  Smith  made  the  dis- 
covery which  caused  his  name  to  be  almost 
a  household  word  in  Great  Britain — his  dis- 
covery, namely,  among  the  tablets  sent  home 
by  Layard,  of  the  *  Chaldean  Account  of  the 
Deluge,'  his  translation  of  which  was  read 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  held  on  3  Dec.  1872,  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  present  (ib.  11.  i.  213-34). 
The  interest  of  the  discovery  was  accentuated 
by  the  modest  way  in  which  it  was  announced. 
In  consequence  of  the  wide  interest  taken 
in  Smith's  discoveries,  the  proprietors  of  the 
'Daily  Telegraph'  newspaper  came  forward 
and  offered  to  advance  one  thousand  guineas 
for  fresh  researches  at  Nineveh,  on  condition 
that  Smith  should  conduct  the  expedition. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Smith  started  for  the 
east  on  20  Jan.  1873,  on  six  months'  leave 
of  absence.  lie  reached  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
on  2  March,  and  entered  upon  the  field  of 
active  research  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  Botta  in  1842,  and  by  his  own  fellow- 
countrvmen.Lavard  and  Ivawlinsou.  With 
great  expedition  he  unearthed  the  missing 
fragments  of  the  Deluge  story  from  the  so- 
called  *  library*  at  Kouyunjik,  and  returned 
to  England  with  an  important  collection  of 
objects  and  inscriptions.  The  proprietors  of 
the  'Daily  Telegraph*  now  presented  the 
firman  (necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
research)  and  the  excavating  plant  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  the  time  remain- 
ing before  the  expiry  of  the  firman  by 
despatching  Smith  once  more  to  the  scene 
of  the  excavations.  In  spite  of  vexatious 
difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  Ottoman 
officials,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  home  a 
large  number  of  fragmentary  tablets,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  the  p^eat  Solar  Epic 
in  twelve  books,  of  which  tlie  episode  of  the 
Deluge  forms  the  eleventh  lay.  He  reached 
home  (by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Alexandria)  on 
9  June  1874,  and  early  next  year  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  researches  in 
<  Aaavrian  Discoveries'  (I^ndon,  8vo,  with 
d  illustraticms),  which  he  dedicated 
lief,  Dr.  Birch.  The  remainder  of 
occupied  in  piecing  together  and 
ig  a  number  of  fragments  of  the 
laportance,  relating  to  the  Creation, 


the  Fall,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  similar 
myths  held  in  common  by  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  people  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  results  of 
these  labours  were  embodied  in  his '  Chaldean 
Account  of  Genesis'  (London,  1876  [1875], 
8vo;  again  ed.  Sayce,  1880,  8vo;  German 
version,  Leipzig,  l676,  8vo). 

The  value  of  these  discoveries  induced  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  send  Smith 
on  yet  another  expedition  to  excavate  the 
remainder    of   Assur-bani-pal's   library  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  so  complete  the  collection 
of  tablets  in  the  museum.     He  accordingly 
started  for  Constantinople  in  October  18/5, 
and,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  necessary  firman.    In  March  1876  he  left 
for  Mosul  and  Nineveh,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Eneberg,  a  Finnish  Assyriologist.     While 
detained  at  Aleppo  on  account  of  the  plague, 
he  explored  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from 
the  Balis  northwards,  and  at  Jerabolus  dis- 
covered the  ancient  Hittite  capital  Carche- 
mish.     After  visiting  Deri  (or  Thapsacus) 
and  other  places,  he  made  his  way  to  Bagdad, 
where  he  procured  between  two  thousand 
and  three  thousand  tablets,  discovered  by 
some  Arabs  in  an  ancient  Babylonian  library 
near  Hillah.     From    Bagdad   he  went  to 
Kouyunjik,  and  found,  to  liis  intense  disap- 
pointment, that  it  was  impossible  to  excavate 
on   account   of  the   troubled  state   of  the 
country.    Meanwhile  Eneberg  had  died,  and 
Smith,  worn  out   by  fatigue   and   anxiety, 
broke  down  at  Ikisji,  a  small  village  sixty 
miles  nort  h-west  of  Aleppo.   He  was  orou jjht 
to  Aleppo  through  the  agency  of  the  British 
consul,  James  Henry  Skene,  from  whose  wife 
he  received  every  possible  attention, butafter  a 
short  rally  hediedat  the  consulate  on  the  even- 
ing of  19  Aug.    He  left  a  widow  and  family, 
for  whose  benefit  a  public  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  by  Professor  Sayce,  and  in  October 
1876  a  civil  list  pension  of  150/.  was  settled 
upon  Mrs.  Smith,  in  consideration  of  her  hus- 
band*s  eminent  services  to  biblical  research. 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  Smith 
published :  1 .  *The  Phonetic  Values  of  Cunei- 
form Characters,'  1871,  8vo.    2.  *  History  of 
I  Assurbanipal,'  1871,  8vo.     3.  *  Notes  on  the 
I  Early  History  of  Assyria   and  Babylonia,' 
I  1872,  8vo.     4.  *  Ancient  History  from  the 
I  Monuments  :  Assyria,'  1875.   5.  '  The  Assy- 
!  rian  Eponym  Canon,*  London,  1875,  8vo;  an 
I  invaluable  pioneer  work  on  Assyrian  chro- 
I  nology.  0.  *  Ancient  History'  from  the  Monu- 
i  ments :  Babylonia'  (posthumous),  Ix)ndon, 
'  1877,  8vo ;  2nd  edit.,  revised  by  Sayce,  1895. 
'  7.  *  The   Historv  of  Sennacherib'  (for  the 

benefit  of  Mrs.  Smith),  1878,  4to. 
j      [Memoirby  Professor  Sayce  in  Nature,  1 4  Sept. 
I  1S76;    Smith's    Assyrian    Discoyeries;  Tmnt- 
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nctions  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  toU. 
i.-T. ;  Times,  4  Dec.  1875,  5,  7,  10  and  13  Sept. 
1876;  Daily  Telegraph,  11  Sept.  1876;  Levant 
Herald,  4  Sept.  1876 ;  M^nant's  Biblioth^ue  da 
Palais  de  Niui ve,  1 880,  p.  1 7 ;  Ragozin's  Chaldea, 
pp.  42  seq.;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  T.  S. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  (1831-1895),  of  Coal- 
ville,  philanthropist,  bom  at  Clayhills,  Tun- 
stall,  btafTordshire,  on  16  Feb.  1831,  was  the 
son  of  William  Smith  (1807-1872),  brick- 
maker,  by  his  wife,  Hannah  HoUins  (Gbo- 
8ART,  Hananiy  or  Memories  of  William  Smith, 
1874,  with  portrait).  At  nine  years  of  age 
George  commenced  working  at  his  father's 
trade,  carrying  about  forty  pounds  weight  of 
clay  or  bricks  on  his  head.  The  labour  fasted 
thirteen  hours  daily,  and  to  it  was  some- 
times added  nigh1»-work  at  the  kilns.  He 
managed  to  obtain  some  education,  and  saved 
his  earnings  to  buy  books.  In  this  manner, 
while  still  a  young  man,  he  raised  himselt 
above  the  level  oi  his  associates.  While 
manager  of  large  brick  and  tile  works  at 
Humberstone  in  Staffordshire  in  1855,  he 
visited  Coalville  in  Leicestershire  in  1857, 
where  he  discovered  several  valuable  seams 
of  clay.  His  imprudence  in  revealing  his 
discovery  prematurely  prevented  his  reaping 
the  full  benefit  of  it ;  but  in  the  capacity  of 
manager  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  large 
business  there. 

During  this  time  he  persistently  advocated 
the  necessity  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
brickmakers.  He  lectured  on  the  degrada- 
tion, immorality,  and  ignorance  of  the  work- 
men, and  on  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
children  were  subjected.  In  one  instance  a 
boy  weighing  fifty-three  pounds  had  to  carry 
a  load  of  forty-four  pounds  of  clay  upon  his 
head.  In  1863  he  obtained  the  support  of 
Robert  Baker,  C.B.,  an  inspector  of  factories, 
and  from  that  time  his  efforts  were  unceasing. 
He  created  a  powerful  impression  at  several 
of  the  social  science  congresses,  particularly 
those  of  1870  and  1872.  In  1871  he  pub- 
lished *  The  Cry  of  the  Children '  (London, 
8vo,  6th edit.  1879),  which  roused  the  interest 
of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  [q.  v.],  ana  of  Anthony  John 
Mundella.  In  the  same  year  an  act  (34  & 
36  Vict.  cap.  104)  was  passed,  providing  for 
the  inspection  01  brickyards  and  the  regu- 
lation of  juvenile  and  female  labour  therein. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  Smith  received 
a  purse  of  sovereigns,  accompanied  by  an 
address  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  had,  however,  roused  con- 
siderable ill  will  within  the  trade,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  1872  he  lost  his  position 
of  manager  at  Coalville. 

In  1873  Smith  turned  his  attention  to  the 


conditions  of  life  of  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children  living  on 
canals  and  navigable  rivers.  He  found 
drunkenness  and  immorality  alarmingly  rife 
among  them.  In  1874  Mr.  John  Morley  ad- 
mitted an  article  by  him  on  the  subject  to  the 
*  Fortnightly  Review,*  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  *  Our  Canal  Population : 
a  Cry  from  the  Boat  Cabins,'  London,  8vo. 
In  lo76  he  failed  to  dissuade  Lord  Sandon, 
in  his  first  Education  Bill,  from  applying  the 
two-mile  limit  to  children  living  in  canal 
boats,  but  in  the  following  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  representations,  George  Sclater- 
fiooth  (afterwards  lord  Basing)  [q.  v.]  intro- 
duced tne  Canal  Boats  Bill,  whicn  came  into 
force  on  1  Jan.  1878.  This  act  enforced  the 
registration  of  all  canal  boats  under  the  name 
of  a  place  where  there  was  a  school  for  the 
children  to  attend,  as  provided  by  the  ele- 
mentary education  acts.  It  also  regulated 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  life  on  board.  The 
act,  however,  left  too  much  to  the  discretion 
of  local  authorities  to  insure  any  great  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  canal  popu- 
lation. In  1881  a  bill  to  amend  its  provi- 
sions and  render  it  more  workable  was  blocked 
by  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  others,  but  it  was 
passed  in  1884.  By  its  provisions  the  local 
authorities  were  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  local  government  board,  and 
the  board  to  parliament.  The  board-school 
inspectors  were  instructed  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  the  schools, 
and  an  inspector  of  canal  boats  was  appointed. 

For  several  years  Smith  had  sought  to  draw 
attention  to  tne  condition  of  the  gipsy  chil- 
dren, and  after  the  passing  of  the  Canal  Boats 
Amendment  Act  he  gave  all  his  time  to  that 
subject.  In  1880  he  published  *  Gipsy  Life : 
being  an  Account  of  our  Gipsies  and  their 
Children,*  London,  8vo,  a  work  containing 
much  information  on  the  history  of  the  race 
in  England.  A  Moveable  Dwellings  Bill, 
framed  in  accordance  with  Smith's  views,  was 
several  times  introduced  into  parliament  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Isaac  Elton,  Thomas  Burt, 
and  Matthew  Fowler.  It  provided  for  the 
registration  of  travelling  vans  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
dwellers.  The  education  of  the  children  pre- 
sented such  difficulties  that  it  was  left  for 
further  consideration.  Despite  Smith's  en- 
thusiastic energy,  the  opposition  the  bill 
encountered  was  too  determined  to  permit 
its  passage. 

After  his  dismissal  from  his  post  at  Coal- 
ville in  1872,  Smith  passed  thirteen  years  in 
great  poverty.  In  1885  he  received  a  grant 
from  the  royal  bounty  fund,  with  which  he 
purchased  a  house  at  Crick,  near  Kugby. 
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In  1886  he  formed  the  'George  Smith  of 
Coalville  Society 'at  Kugby,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  assist  in  furthering  his  phi- 
lanthropic works.  Smith  died  at  Crick  on 
21  June  ISdo.  lie  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Mary  May  field,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children ,  and,  secondly ,  to  Mary  Ann  Lehman. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  Smith's  most 
important  publications  were:  1.  'Canal  Ad- 
ventures by  Moonlight,'  London,  1>581,  8vo. 
2.  *  IVe  been  a  Gipsying,  or  Kambles  among 
our  Gipsies  and  their  Children,'  London, 
1883,  8vo.  3.  '  Gypsy  Children ;  or  a  Stroll 
in  Gypsy dom,'  London,  1889, 8vo ;  new  edit. 
1891.  4.  *  An  Open  Letter  to  my  Friends; 
or  Sorrows  and  Jovs  at  Bosvil,  Leek,'  1892, 
8vo. 

[Hodder's  Gcorgo  Smith  of  Coalville,  the 
Story  of  an  Enthusiast,  1896,  vith  portrait  ; 
George  Smith  of  C<ialville:  a  Chapter  in  Phi- 
lanthropy, 1880,  vith  portrait;  Times,  24  June 
1895;  Graphic,  1879  p.  608  with  portrait, 
1895  p.  778  with  portrait;  Illustrated  London 
News,  1895,  p.  798,  with  portrait ;  Biograph, 
May  1879,  pp.  316-38;  Fortnightly  Keview, 
February  1875,  i>p.  233-42.]  K.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  GEOIH^E  ClIAULKS  (1782- 
1803),  known  ns  *  Hoatswain  Smith,'  was 
born  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Scjuare, 
London  (now  Cliaring  Cross  Koad),  on 
19  March  1782,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  in  Tooley  Street  from  1794  to 
1790.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  master  of  an  American  brig,  but  when 
at  Surinam,  (luiana,  was  pressed  into  the 
English  naval  service.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  was  soon  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  Scipio,  and  m  1797  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  Agamemnon,  serving  in  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  lie  then  became  master's 
mate,  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1801,  and  in  1803  left  the  navy. 
From  180.3  tr)  1807  he  was  a  student  under 
the  Kev.  Isaiah  Birt  at  DcvoniwDrt,  and  a 
preacher  to  sailors  and  fishermen  at  Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth,  and  Brixham.  In  1807 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Octagon  baptist 
cha])el  at  IVnzauce,  where  he  served  until 
1825,  and  again  from  1848  to  1803.  In  1822 
he  converted  the  chapel  into  the  Jordan 
baptist  chapel.  Ik'tween  1812  and  IHIO  he 
built  six  chapels  in  villages  around  Penzance, 
and  educated  men  to  supply  tlu»m. 

But  his  t^nergies  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
providing  soldiers,  and  especially  sailors,  wit  h 
religious  teaching,  and  to  forming  in  their 
behalf  philanthropic  institutions.  On  mis- 
sions c(mnected  with  these  objects  he  often 
left  his  charge  at  Penzance.  From  March 
to  July  1814  he  served  as  a  voluntary  chap- 
lain with  the  English  army  in  Spain/  After- 


i  wards  he  brought  to  England  two  French 
I  ministers,  through  whom  he  introduced  the 
I  Lancasterian  system  of  education  into  France. 
He  commenced  open-air  preaching  in  Devon 
and  Somerset  in  1816,  encountering  much 
opposition,  but  his  efforts  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1819. 
In  1 8 1 7  he  began  prayer  meetings  and  preach* 
ing  on  board  ship  among  sailors  on  the 
Thames,  when  the  Bethel  nag  was  first  used 
as  a  signal  for  divine  service  on  board  a 
vessel.  He  opened  the  first  floating  chapel 
for  the  sailors  on  the  Thames  in  1819,  and 
soon  after  established  similar  ship-chapels  in 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  In  1822  he 
commenced  open-air  preaching  in*  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  and,  carrying  out  similar 
services  all  over  the  provinces,  set  an  ex- 
ample which  has  since  been  widely  fol- 
lowed. He  formed  the  Thames  Watermen's 
Friend  Society  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  watermen,  bargemen,  and  coal-whip- 
pers  in  1822,  and  a  society  for  river  and 
canal  men  at  Paddington,  where  he  also 
opened  a  chapel.  In  1823  he  originated  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Oq)han  Asylum  for 
Boys,  which  is  now  a  flourishing  institution 
I  at  Snaresbrook.  In  1824  he  formed  the 
j  Shipwrecked  and  Distressed  Sailors'  Family 
Fund,  which  is  now  continued  as  the  Ship- 
wrecked Mariners'  and  Fishermen's  Society. 
In  1824  Smith  formed  the  London  City 
Mission  Society,  and  in  the  same  year  opened 
j  the  Danish  Church,  Wellclose  Square,  Lon- 
don Docks  (which  had  been  closed  for  twenty 
years),  as  the  ^Mariners'  Church.  In  1827 
he  established  the  London  Domestic  City 
Mission  for  holding  Sunday  services  and 
visiting  the  poor  in  their  houses.  He  claimed 
to  have  established  in  1828  the  first  tempe- 
rance society  in  England,  and  in  1829  he 
commenced  the  Maritime  Penitent  Female 
liefuge,  now  carried  on  at  Bethnal  Green. 

On   the   site   of  the  Brunswick  theatre, 

AVellclose   Souare,  of  the  falling  down  of 

which  on  28 1'eb.  1828  he  printed  an  account, 

Smith  erected  the  Sailors'  Home,  the  first 

'  establishment  of  the  kind,  it  is  believed,  in 

the    world.     In    1830    he  established   the 

I  Sailors'  ()r])han  Homes  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

To  pay  the  expenses  of  these  establishments 

he  made  o])en-air  preaching  tours  through 

(Jreat    Britain,   having   with    him    twelve 

or])han  boys,  six  dressed  as  sailors  and  six 

,  as  soldiers,  who  were  trained  to  sing  hymns 

,  and  patriotic  songs.    At  this  time  he  fantas- 

'  tically    entitled    himst»lf    'George  Charles 

I  Smith,  B.B.r.'  (i.e.  Burning  Bush  Uncon- 

sumed).     In  1801,  at  the  age  of  eightv,  he 

I  visited  America  on  the   invitation  ot  the 

1  Mariners'  Church  and  the  superintendent  of 


the  Sailoro'  Home,  New  York.  lie  prenclied 
there anti at  Boat{>u,Philnde1pbiB,andSalem. 

He  died  in  poverty  at  Jordan  House,  Pen- 
zance, on  10  Jan.  18Q3;  the  coastguard,  the 
navnl  reserve,  and  two  thousand  people 
attended  his  funeral  on  16  Jan.  He  married, 
in  June  mW.Theodoflia  {d.  1866),  daughter 
of  John  Skipwith.  By  her  he  had  a  uume- 
rous  family. 

His  name  is  found  on  upwards  of  eiphty 
publications,  chiefly  small  books  and  tracts. 
An  almost  complete  bibliography  is  given  in 
Bi>BSO  and  Courtney's  '  Bibliotheea  Conui- 
biensia'lpp.))64-9, 1337).  Some  of  his  most 
popular  works  were:  1.  'The  Boatswain's 
Maie,'adialogue,1612,inanjeditions.  2.'The 
Prose  and  I'oelical  \\'orks  of  the  l!ev.  G.  C. 
Smith,'  1819,  a  collected  edition  of  twenty- 
four  pieces.  3.  '  Intemperance,  or  a  General 
View  of  the  Abundance,  the  Inflaence,  and 
the  horrible  Cflnseouences  of  Ardent  Spirits,' 
18211.  He  also  edited  'The  Sailor's  Maga- 
«ne,'  18-»0-7.  and  -The  New  Bailor's  Maga- 
line  and  Naval  CbrDntcle,'1827.  which,  under 
various  cliaoges  of  name,  he  conducted  to 
1861. 

TnEOPHiLrsAniJAH  Smith  (1809-1879), 

EhilanthropiBl,  eldest  son  of  the  above,  was 
Dm  in  Chapel  Street,  Peiuance,  un  2  Julv 
ie09.  In  June  1824  he  was  npprenticed  t^i 
Thomas  Vigurs,  a  printer.  Prum  It^l  to 
1837  he  was  employed  under  his  father  in 
the  Bailors'  Society,  and  during  that  time  he 
uaiated  informing  the  English  and  American 
SaQors*  Society  at  Havre.  In  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Giles  and  Grosjean,  he  in  183ii 
inaugurated  the  first  temperance  society  in 
London,  and  in  1839  formed  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society.  From  1840 
to  1*47  he  waa  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Protestant  Association,  and  from  1847  to 
1861  spcrelary  of  the  Female  Aid  Society. 
In  I860  he  originated  the  midnight  nteeting 
movement,  and  was  the  secretary  from  18G1 
to  l>i&i.  Finally  he  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Protestant  Association  from  1865  to 
1868.  He  was  permanently  crippled  by  a 
railway  accident  in  \f^.  and  died  at  Cardi- 
gan Road,  Richmond,  Surrey  on  13  Jan. 
1879.  He  married,  first,  in  June  1636,  Annie, 
daughter  of  James  Snmmerland ;  secondly, 
Elitabelh,  daughter  nf  Thomas  Cronk.  Ilo 
published  an  account  nf  his  father  in  1874 
under  the  title  of  ■  The  Great  Aloral  Refor- 
maiiott  nf  Sailors.' 

[Oant.  Mag.  1863,  i.  26(1,  8flO-l  ;  Cnngre- 
pitioiial  Vrnr  Booh,  I8S2,  p.  223;  Cornish 
Telegraph.  14  Jan.  18fl3.  p.  3.  21  Jiin.  p.  2; 
Baptist  Mng.  1618,  il.  293,  MS,  890:  Busses 
CoU«ct.  Cornub.  1890,  p.  907;  TheCornifhinun, 

Sec  1881,  p.  8.]  Ci.  C.  B. 
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SMITH,  GERARD  EDWARD  (1804- 

1881),  botanist  and  divine,  bom  at  Camber- 
well,  Surrey,  in  ISOl,  was  sixth  son  of  Heniy 
Soiith.  He  entered  Merchant  Taylors'  school 
in  January  1814,  and  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  as  Andrew's  exhibitioner,  in  1832 ; 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1829.  Before  being 
oi'dained  he  published  hia  principal  botanical 
work,  '  A  Catalogue  of  rare  or  remarkable 
Phanogamoua  Plants  collected  in  South 
Kent,'  London,  1839,  which  is  dated  from 
Sandgate.  The  '  Catalogue,*  which  occupies 
only  seventy-six  pages,  is  arranged  on  the 
Linniean  system,  deals  critically  with  several 
groups,  and  has  five  coloured  plates  drawn 
by  the  author.  Smith  was  vicar  of  St. 
Peter-the-Less,  Chichester,  from  1835  to 
1836,  rector  of  North  Marden,  Susse*,  from 
1836  to  1843,  vicar  of  Cantley,  near  Don- 
I  caster,  Yorkshire,  from  1844  to  1846,  jwr- 
I  petual  curate  of  Ashton  Hayes,  Cheshire, 
I  Irom  1&19  to  ISoS,  and  vicar  of  Osmaston- 
by-Ashboume,  Derbyshire,  from  1854  to 
1871.  He  died  at  "Ockbrook,  Derby,  on 
31  Dec.  1881. 

Smith  was  the  first  to  recognise  several 
British  plants,  describing  £f (if I cf  ecadenlalu 
under  the  name  S.  binereom  in  the  '  Supplo- 
ment  to  English  Botany '  (1831,  p.  63),  and 
yUago  apiculata  in  the  '  Phy tologisl '  for 
1B46  (p.  576).  His  herbarium,  which  does 
not  bear  witness  to  any  great  care,  is  pre- 
served at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Smith  contributed  '  Remarks  on  Ofihrya  ' 
to  Loudon's  '  Magaiiine  of  Natural  History' 
in  1838  (i.  398) ;  '  Un  the  Claims  of  A/i/tsum 
calyKimtm  to  a  place  in  the  British  Flora '  to 
the  '  Pbytologiet'  for  1845  (ii.  232);  a  pre- 
face to  W.  E.  Howe's  '  Ferns  of  Derbyshire ' 
in  1861,  enlai^ed  in  the  edition  of  1877; 
and  '  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Derbyshire '  to 
the  'Journal  of  Botany'  for  1881.  Besides 
the  South  Kent  Catalogue  and  two  sermons 
he  published  separately:  1.  '  Btonehenge,  a 
poem,'  Oxford,  1823, 8vo,  signed '  Sir  Oracle, 
Ok.  Coll.,'  and  intended  to  be  humorous, 
2.  '  Are  the  Teachings  of  Modem  Science 
antagonistic  to  the  Doctrine  of  an  Infallible 
Bible  f '  London,  1863.  8vo.  3.  'The  Holy 
Script  urea  the  criginol  Great  Exhibition  for 
all  Nations,' an  allegory,  London,  1865, 8vo. 
4.  '  What  a  Pretty  Garden  I  or  Cause  and 
Effect  in  Floriculture,'  Ashbourne,  1865, 
16mo. 

[RobinsDn'B  Refr,  of  Morchant  Taylors'  Sohool, 
ii.  197  ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  171o-ISSe:  Jou:^ 
n.il  of  BotBQj-,  1882.  p.  63.]  G.  S.  B. 

SMITH,  StR  HARRY  GEORGE 
■\VAKELYN,baronet(178^1860),tbe  victor 
at  Aliwal  and  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  fifth  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  was  born 
in  1788  at  Whittlesea  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
where  his  father,  John  Smith,  was  a  surgeon 
in  fair  practice.  His  mother,  Eleanor,  was 
daughter  of  George  Moore,  minor  canon  of 
Peterborough.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Jane  Alice 
Sargant,  who  kept  a  school  at  Hackney,  and 
died  23  Feb.  1809,  was  the  author  of  *  King- 
stead  Abbey,'  a  novel  (18t'IO);  of  a  drama 
*  Joan  of  Arc ; '  and  many  religious  and  poli- 
tical tracts.  A  younger  brother,  Thomas 
Lawrence  Smith  (1792-1877),joined  the  95th 
regimenton  3  March  1808;  served  with  much 
distinction  throughout  the  Peninsular  war ; 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and, 
riding  in  front  of  his  battalion,  was  the  first 
British  officer  to  enter  Paris  on  7  July  1815. 
From  1824  to  1855  he  was  barrack-master 
under  the  board  of  ordnance — until  18i^8  in 
Ireland  and  then  at  Chatham.  From  1856 
he  was  principal  barrack-master  at  Alder- 
shot,  but  in  1808,  when  he  was  made  C.B., 
he  retired  from  the  army.  Of  his  seven 
sons,  six  entered  the  army  and  one  the  navy. 
Another  of  Sir  Harry's  brothers,  Charles 
Smith  (1795-1854),  served  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo,  where  he  W8is  wounded,  but 
retired  early  from  the  army. 

Harry  received  a  commission  as  ensign  in 
the  95th  foot,  afterwards  the  ritie  brigade, 
on  17  May  1805,  and,  being  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant  on  15  Aug.  the  same  year,  was 
quartered  at  Shornclifie.  In  June  1800  he 
embarked  for  service  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty  [q.  v.1  in  South  America.  In  January 
1807  a  landing  was  effected  at  Maldonado, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  river,  after 
some  fighting, and  the  auburbsof  Monte  Video 
were  occupied.  On  the  20th  the  enemy  made 
a  sortie  with  six  thousand  men,  when  the 
riflemen  suffered  severelv.  The  attack,  after 
a  breach  had  been  made  on  3  Feb.,  was  led 
by  the  riflemen  and  the  place  raptured. 
Smith  also  took  part  on  5  July  in  the  attack 
on  Buenos  Ayres,  which  ended  disastrously 
for  the  British,  and  he  returned  with  his 
regiment  to  England,  arriving  at  Ilythe  in 
December  1807. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  Smith  embarked 
with  some  companies  of  the  second  battalion 
for  the  Peninsula,  and  landed  at  Coruna  on 
2(5  Oct.  In  December  he  was  brigaded  with 
the  43rd  and  52nd  foot  under  Brigadier- 
general  Bobert  Craufurd  [q.  v.],  and  served 
throughout  the  retreat  to  and  the  battle  of 
Coruna  cm  1(J  Jan.  1809.  Embarking  the 
same  night,  hv.  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  21st.  and  proceeded  to  Hythe. 

In  May  1809  Smith  saile'd  with  the  Ist 
battali(m  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Beck- 
with  for  Lisbon,  where  they  landed  on  2  July, 


and  joined  Brigadier-general  Robert  Crau- 
f  urd*s  brigade.  Smith  was  seriously  wounded 
at  the  action  of  the  Coa,  near  Almeida,  on 
24  July  1810.  In  March  181 1  he  commanded 
a  company  in  the  pursuit  of  Mass^na  from  the 
lines  of  Lisbon,  and  was  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Bedinha  on  the  12th,  of  Condeixa  on 
the  13th,  and  of  Foz  d*Aronce  on  15  March. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  staff  as  brigade- 
major  to  the  2nd  light  brigade  of  the  li|^t 
division  in  March  1811.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  engaged  in  the  action  of  Sabugal  on 
3  April,  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d*Onoro  on 
5  May,  and  at  the  siege  and  at  the  storm  of 
Ciudad  Kodrigo  on  19  Jan.  1812.  After  being 
promoted  to  be  captain  on  28  Feb.  1812,  he 
was  at  the  siege  and  at  the  storm  of  Badajos 
on  6  April.  The  day  after  the  assault  two 
handsome  Spanish  ladies,  one  the  wife  of  a 
Spanish  officer  serA'ing  in  a  distant  part  of 
Spain,  and  the  other  her  sister,  a  girl  of 
fourteen  years  of  age — Juana  Maria  de  los 
Dolores  de  Leon— claimed  the  protection  of 
Smith  and  a  brother  officer,  representing 
that  they  had  fled  to  the  camp  from  Bada- 
jos,  where  they  had  suffered  violence  from 
the  infuriated  soldiery,  having  had  their  ear- 
rings brutally  torn  from  their  ears.  They 
were  conveyed  by  Smith  and  his  friend 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  within  two  years 
the  younger  became  Smith's  wife.  She 
was    well   known    afterwards    in    English 

society. 

Smith  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
on  22  July  1812,  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
21  June  1813,  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa 
7  Oct.,  the  attack  on  the  heights  of  Vera  and 
in  the  battle  of  Sarre,  the  attack  upon  the 
position  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  heights 
of  Arcangues  in  November,  the  battle  of 
Orthez  on  27  Feb.  1814,  the  combat  at  Tarbes 
on  20  March,  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse  on 
10  April  1814. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities  with 
France,  Smith  was  appointed  in  May  assis- 
tant adjutant-general  to  the  force  sent  under 
Major-general  Boss  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
America.  He  embarked  at  Bordeaux  on 
board  the  fleet  of  Bear-admiral  Malcombe, 
which  carried  the  expedition,  and  sailed  on 
2  June.  After  calling  at  St.  Michaers  and 
at  Bermuda,  where  additional  troops  joined 
them,  they  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay  early 
in  August,  landed  at  St.  Benedict  in  the 
Patuxent  river  on  the  19th,  and  marched 
on  Washington.  On  the  24th  Smith  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  in  the 
capture  and  burning  of  Washington.  WTien 
Boss  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Balti- 
more on  12  Sept.  [see  Boss,  Robebt],  Smith 
was  sent  home  with  despatches  in  reoog- 
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nit  ion  of  his  services,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
brevet  major  on  29  Sept.  1814.  lie  left 
Eni^bind  again  at  once,  with  reinforcements 
under  Sir  Edward  Michael  Pakenham  [a.  v.], 
and  joined  the  British  land  and  sea  forces 
before  New  Orleans  on  25  Dec.  Pakenham 
took  the  command  ashore,  and  Smith  resumed 
hia  duties  as  assistant  adjutant-general.  In 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  New  Orleans  on 
8  Jan.  1815  Pakenham  was  killed  and  fell 
into  Smithes  arms.  Sir  John  Lambert  as- 
sumed the  command,  appointed  Smith  his 
military  secretary,  andeniployed  him  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  enemy.  During  the  night  a 
truce  for  two  days  was  with  diflicultye fleeted 
by  Smith,  who  passed  and  repassed  frequently 
between  the  opposing  forces. 

Smith  sailed  in  the  fleet  with  the  expedi- 
tion, on  27  Jan.,  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Mobile,  one  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  New  Orleans.  Troops  were  landed  to 
attack  Fort  Bowyer  and  on  lie  Dauphine,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance.  On  the 
completion  of  the  siege  approaches  to  Fort 
Bowyer,  Smith  was  sent  in  with  a  summons 
to  surrender.  The  commandant,  having 
elicited  from  Smith  that  the  place  would 
certainly  be  t^iken  if  stormed,  capitulated 
on  1 1  Feb.  On  the  14th  hostilities  ceased, 
news  having  arrived  that  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States  had  been  settled  at  Ghent  on  24  Dec. 
1814.  When  intelligence  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  arrived  on  5  March,  the  force 
embarked,  and  Smith  reached  England  in 
time  to  proceed  to  the  Netherlands  as  assist- 
ant quartermaster-general  to  the  sixth  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Um,  Smith  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  left  commandant  of  Cam- 
bray  when  the  allied  army  marched  on  Paris. 
He  was  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath, 
military  division,  and  promoted  to  be  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  from  18  June  1815.  He 
received  the  Waterloo  medal,  and  the  war 
medal  with  twelve  clasps  for  the  Peninsula. 
He  returned  to  Englana  in  1818,  and  served 
with  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade  in 
Ireland.  On  19  Dec.  1820  he  became  un- 
attached. 

On  23  Nov.  1826  Smith  was  appointed  de- 

5uty  quartermaster-general  of  the  forces  in 
amaica.  On  24  July  1828  he  was  transferred, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  under  his  old  commander  m  the  Pen- 
insula, Sir  Galbraith  Lowry  Cole  [a,  v.],  at 
that  time  governor  and  commanding  the 
forces  in  the  Cape  Colony.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Kaffir  war,  at  the  end  of  1834,  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban  [^.  v.],  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  appointed  Smith  to  be  colonel 


on  the  stafi^  and  commandant  of  the  regular 
and  burgher  forces,  and  second  in  command 
in  the  colony  from  1  Jan.  1835.  Smith  at  once 
rode  from  Cape  Town  to  Graham's  Town, 
accomplishing  the  seven  hundred  miles,  over 
a  rough  and  roadless  country,  in  the  extra- 
ordinarily short  period  of  six  days.  The  feat 
is  still  deservedly  remembered  in  the  colony 
as  *  an  historical  ride.'  In  February  he  left 
Graham*8  Town  with  a  force  of  eleven  hun- 
dred men  to  clear  the  country  between 
the  Fish  and  the  Keiskamma  rivers.  On 
12  Feb.  he  fought  a  successful  action  with 
the  Kaffirs.  In  March  he  prepared  a  central 
camp  at  Fort  Willshire,  where  three  thou- 
sand troops  were  assembled  before  advanc- 
ing. He  had  another  successful  action  with 
the  Kaffirs  on  7  April  at  T'Slambies  Kop, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  carried 
on  operations  in  Ilintza's  country  across  the 
Kei  river.  Hintza,  the  chief  of  the  Amakosa 
Kaffirs,  gave  himself  up  as  a  hostage,  but 
played  false,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  on 
12  May,  when  riding  with  Smith  on  the 
march  with  his  column,  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  Smith,  who  dragged  him  from 
his  saddle.  Hintza,  however,  managed  to 
get  away,  and  was  shot  the  same  day  in  the 
bush  by  Lieutenant  George  Southey,  whom 
he  was  about  to  assegai.  On  28  May  Smith 
took  a  column  of  six  hundred  men  to  clear 
the  country  near  the  sea  and  examine  the 
mouth  of  the  Buflalo  river.  On  4  June  he 
made  another  expedition,  scouring  thecoun  try 
about  the  river  Keiskamma,  when  the  war 
practically  came  to  an  end. 

The  Kei  river  was  made  the  new  boundary, 
and  the  country  between  the  Great  Fish  and 
the  Kei  rivers  was  annexed  and  secured  by 
a  series  of  forts.  On  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban 
leaving  the  front  for  Graham's  Town  on 
10  June,  he  appointed  Smith  to  command  the 
troops  and  to  administer  the  new  province 
of  'Queen  Adelaide,'  as  he  named  it.  On 
17  Sept.  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Kaffir 
chiefs  was  concluded  by  Smith  at  Fort  Will- 
shire, and  a  commission,  over  which  Smith 
presided,  was  appointed  to  cairy  it  into 
eflect.  As  chiei  commissioner  Smith  de- 
fined the  boundaries  of  the  land  griven  to 
each  tribe,  and  reduced  the  country  to  order. 
Having  completed  this  work,  he  returned  to 
Capetown  and  resumed  his  duties  as  deputy 
quartermaster-general  on  13  Sept.  1830.  Un- 
fortunatelV)  the  labour  of  the  commission 
was  speedily  undone  by  the  action  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
Although  Glenelg  wrote  to  Smith  in  Sep- 
tember 1837  praising  the  latter's  'zealous, 
humane,  and  enlightened  administration,'  he 
considered  the  Kaffirs  the  aggrieved  party 
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and  their  invasion  of  the  colony  justifiable, 
and  ordered  the  territory  which  had  been 
annexed  to  be  restored  to  them. 

On  10  Jan.  1837  Smith  was  promoted  to 
be  brevet-colonel.  On  6  March  1840  he  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  queens 
army  in  India.  On  13  May  1842  he  was 
brought  into  the  3rd  foot,  but  was  again  un- 
attached on  20  Aug.  1843.  In  December  of 
this  year  he  took  part  as  adjutant-general  in 
the  Gwalior  campaign  under  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards  Lord) 
Gough  [q.  V.I,  and  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Maharajpur  on  29  Dec. 
was  thanked  in  despatches  and  made  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath. 

Early  in  December  1845,  on  the  Sikh  in- 
vasion. Smith  was  with  Gough  at  Ambala. 
He  was  given  the  command  of  a  division 
with  the  honorary  rank  of  major-general. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 
Mudki  on  18  Dec,  ana  a^ain  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Firozshah  on  21  and 
22  Dec.  He  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  his  *  unceasing  exertions  *  on  both  occa- 
sions. On  18  Jan.  1846  Smith,  with  a  bri- 
gade, reduced  the  fort  of  Dharmkote  and 
captured  the  town,  containing  a  large  supply 
of  grain.  He  then  marched  towards  Ludiana, 
and,  by  means  of  some  very  delicate  com- 
binations, executed  with  great  skill  but 
severe  loss,  he  effected  communication  with 
that  place.  On  28  Jan.  he  encountered  the 
Sikhs  in  open  battle  at  Aliwal,  and,  leading 
the  final  charge  in  person,  ho  drove  the  enemy 
headlong  over  the  difficult  ford  of  a  broad 
river  (the  Satlaj),  taking  over  sixty  pieces  of 
ordnance  (all  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  field), 
and  wresting  from  him  his  camp,  baggnpre, 
and  stores  of  ammunition  and  of  grain.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(3  April  1846),  said  of  Smith's  conduct  at 
Aliwal :  *  I  never  read  an  account  of  any 
affair  in  which  an  officer  has  shown  himself 
more  capable  than  this  officer  did  of  com- 
manding troops  in  the  field.*  Of  Smith's 
despatch  announcing  his  victory  Thackeray 
wrote  in  his  essay  *  On  Military  Snobs: '  *  A 
noble  deed  was  never  told  in  nobler  lan- 
guage.' 

Smith  rejoined  headquarters  on  8  Feb.,  and 
on  the  10th  commanded  the  first  division  of 
infantry  at  the  crowning  victory  of  the  cam- 
paign— the  battle  of  Sobraon.  Smith  was 
highly  commended  in  despatches,  both  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  by  the  governor- 
general.  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  campaigrn.  A  treaty  was  re- 
luctantly concluaed  by  the  Sikhs,  by  which 
the  country  between  the  Beas  and  the  Satlaj 
rivers  was  annexed  by  the  British,  and  on 


20  Feb.  Smith  arrived  with  the  army  at 
Lahore,  the  Sikh  capital. 

Smith  was  promoted  to  be  major-general 
in  the  East  Indies  on  1  April  1846.  r'or  his 
services  in  the  Sikh  war,  and  especially  for 
his  victory  at  Aliwal,  he  was  created  a 
baronet  and  given  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Bath.  He  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  of  the  East  India  Ck)mpanyy 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  commander- 
in-chief  ;  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Glasgow  was  conferred  on  him,  and  on 
9  Nov.  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to 
be  major-general.  In  1847  he  was  granted 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Cambridge, 
at  the  installation  of  the  prince  consort  as 
chancellor  (cf.  Clabk  and  Hughes,  Life  of 
Sedgwick), 

On  18  Jan.  1847  Smith  was  gazetted 
colonel  of  the  47th  foot,  and  on  16  April  of 
the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  rifle 
brigade  as  colonel-commandant  of  the  2nd 
battalion.  He  returned  to  England,  and  on 
3  Sept.  1847  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  dependencies,  and 
promoted  to  be  local  lieutenant-general  to 
command  the  troops  there.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Cape  on  1  Dec.  1847  Smith  was  most 
enthusiastically  received.  War  with  the 
KaiRrs,  which  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  had  just  ended  in  the  capture  of  Sandili 
and  other  chiefs.  Smith  hastened  to  King 
William's  Town,  where  he  arrived  on  23  Dec. 
He  inspected  the  1st  battalion  of  his  own 
regiment  quartered  there,  and  held  a  meeting 
of  all  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  releasing  Sandili  ana 
the  others.  He  issued  a  proclamation  ex- 
tending the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Orange 
river  on  the  north,  and,  on  the  East,  to  the 
Keiskamma,  from  the  sea  to  the  junction  of 
the  Chumie  river,  and  then  along  the  Chumie 
to  its  source.  He  announced  himself,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  queen,  the  head  chief  of 
t  he  Kaffirs.  The  chiefs  made  their  submission, 
and  Smith  ordered  the  annexed  territory  to 
be  called  British  Kafiraria.  Smith  Uien 
visited  Natal,  and  succeeded  in  stopping  an 
exodus  of  the  Dutch,  or  Boers,  due  to  the 
support  of  the  natives  by  the  British  go- 
vernment. 

Pretorius,  the  Boer  leader,  objected  to  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Smith  when  in  camp 
on  the  Tugela,  which  extended  British  sove- 
reignty over  the  country  between  the  Vaal 
and  (Jrange  rivers.  Early  in  July  1848 
Pretorius  raised  a  commando  and,  establish- 
ing liimself  at  Bloemfontein,  expelled  the 
British  resident.  Smith,  who  was  at  Cape- 
town when  the  news  arrived,  acted  with 
vigour,  directed  a  column  composed  of  two 
companies  of  the  rifle  brigade,  two  of  tibe 
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45th,  and  two  of  the  91st  regiments^  with 
two  squadrons  of  CaDO  mounted  rifles,  to 
march  from  Graham's  Town  to  Colesberg ;  he 
himself  met  them  near  the  Orange  river  on 
21  Aug.  1848,  and  on  the  29th  of  that 
month  he  arrived  with  the  column  at  Boom 
Plaatz,  where  he  found  the  Boers,  one  thou- 
sand strong,  holding  a  formidable  position 
and  well  covered  bv  dry  stone  walls  hastily 
thrown  up.  He  attacked  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  stormed  the  position.  The  Boers, 
who  were  better  mounted  and  whose  g^ns 
were  heavier  than  Smith's,  were  completely 
beat«n,  and  broke  and  fled.  Many  of  the 
farmers  crossed  the  Vaal  with  Pretorius  and 
founded  the  Transvaal  state  (recognised  in 
18o2) ;  the  remainder  returned  to  their  farms 
and  waited  the  course  of  events.  Smith 
continued  his  pursuit  the  following  day 
towards  Bloemfontein,  where  he  arrived  on 
2  Sept.  and  reinstated  the  British  resident. 
Families  from  the  Cape  moved  into  the 
Orange  river  country,  and  occupied  the  lands 
of  those  who  had  crossed  the  Vaal,  and  the 
territory  eventually  became  (1854)  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

During  1848  and  1849  there  was  consider- 
able excitement  at  Capetown,  caused  by  the 
proposal  of  the  home  government  to  form 
a  penal  settlement  there.  After  a  very  strong 
representation  had  been  made  b^  Smith  as 
governor  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  subject,  point- 
ing out  the  ill  feeling^  and  opposition  that 
had  been  raised,  and  intimating  that  he 
would  resign  if  the  proposal  were  forced 
upon  the  colony  rather  than  carry  it  out, 
£«arl  Grey  decided  that  the  convicts  who 
had  already  sailed  in  the  Neptune,  which 
was  detained  at  Pemambuco,  should  be  landed 
at  the  Cape,  but  that  no  more  should  be  sent. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Neptune  on  20  Sept. 
1849,  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  sounding 
of  the  fire-alarm  gong  announced  the  un-* 
welcome  news.  Shops  were  closed  and 
business  suspended.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  convicts,  and 
was  supported  by  the  community.  It  was 
lesolvea  not  to  furnish  the  Neptune,  nor 
indeed  any  one  connected  with  government, 
with  supplies.  Smith  acted  wiUi  great  for- 
bearance. He  frankly  told  the  people  that 
neither  he  nor  the  troops  would  eo  hungry 
so  long  as  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  but 
he  did  his  best  to  induce  the  home  govern- 
ment to  send  away  the  Neptune,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  would  not  allow  the  convicts 
to  be  landed.  His  representations  resulted 
in  the  arrival  of  orders  in  February  1850  to 
send  the  convicts  in  the  Neptune  to  Tasmania. 

On  31  May  1850  Smith  inspected  the  Ist 
battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade  prior  to  its 


departure  for  England,  and  issued  a  very 
complimentary  and  characteristic  general 
order.  During  this  year  there  were  warnings 
of  a  Kaffir  rising.  Smith  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  chiefs,  and  went  to  King  William's 
Town.  The  head  chief,  Sandili,  refused  to 
attend,  and  was  deposed  on  30  Oct.,  when 
Smith  returned  to  (Capetown.  Sandili's  de- 
position had  no  efibct,  and  Smith  had  scarcely 
reached  Capetown  when  he  received  accounts 
which  made  him  hasten  back  to  the  frontier 
with  all  available  troops.  On  24  Dec.  a 
column  of  troops,  moving  to  arrest  the  deposed 
chief,  was  attacked  with  some  success  near 
Keiskamma  Hoek,  and  on  Christmas  day  a 
horrible  massacre  of  the  Europeans  of  the 
villages  of  Johannesburg,  Wobum,  and  Auck- 
land in  the  Chumie  valley  took  place.  At 
the  same  time  Smith  was  besieged  at  Fort 
Cox  by  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  Kaffirs. 
On  29  Dec.  Colonel  Somerset  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  relieve  Smith,  and  on  the  31st 
Smith  sallied  out  with  all  his  troops,  and, 
making  a  dash  through  the  enemy,  succeeded 
in  reacning  King  William's  Town.  A  large 
body  of  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  river  joining 
in  the  rebellion  made  it  the  more  serious, 
particularly  as  they  acted  in  small  bodies, 
raiding  the  country  in  which  the  farms  and 
villages  were  scattered  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. Smith  could  do  little  without  rein- 
forcements, but  while  awaiting  them  he  called 
all  the  loyal  inhabitants,  both  European  and 
native,  to  arms,  concentrating  the  women 
and  children  where  they  could  be  protected. 
He  took  the  field  in  person  on  18  March, 
and  went  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Hare,  which 
he  accomplished  by  a  clever  movement,  and 
then,  with  a  rapiaity  which  astonished  the 
Kaffirs,  marched  on  Forts  Cox  and  White, 
defeating  the  enemy  in  a  spirited  engagement. 
Reinforcements  began  to  arrive  in  May,  and 
Smith  organised  columns  to  scour  the  country 
and  attack  some  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemy  in  the  mountains;  but  on  7  April 
1852  Smith  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  the  Hon.  George  Cat  heart,  the  home 
government  being  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  made  in  crushing  the  rising.  This 
action  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  co- 
lonies did  not  add  to  his  popularity. 

On  18  Nov.  Smith  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  St. 
Paul's.  On  21  Jan.  1853  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  western  military 
district,  and  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
Plymouth.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-general on  20  June  1854,  and  on 
29  Sept.  of  the  same  year  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  military  dis- 
trict, with  headquarters  at  Manchester,  which 
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he  held  until  30  June  1^59.  He  died  without 
i88ue  on  12  Oct.  IftOO,  at  his  residence  in 
Eaton  Place  West,  Ijondon.  His  widow  died 
on  10  Oct.  1872.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  AVhittlesea,  his 
native  place.  By  way  of  memorial  to  him 
the  chancel  aisle  of  St.  Mary's,  Whittlesea, 
was  restored  in  1862,  and  a  marble  monu- 
ment with  his  bust  was  placed  there.  The 
aisle  is  known  as  *  Sir  Harrj-'s  Chapel  *  (cf. 
Sweeting,  Churches  ofyorthamptoofhireand 
Cambridgeshire ).  The  sabre  Smith  wore  from 
1 83^5  to  1 8o7  is  now  the  property  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  South  African  towns  Harrismith 
(Oran^^e  Free  State),  Ladysmith  (Natal), 
\Vhittlesi*y,  and  Aliwal  commemorate 
Smith's  connection  with  Cape  Colony. 

Smith  was  not  devoid  of  the  self-assertion 
characteristic  of  msn  who  fight  their  own 
way  in  the  world  and  owe  their  successes 
STilely  to  their  own  energy  and  ability  ;  but 
he  was  popular  with  his  colleagues  and  sub- 
ordinates, who  were  fascinated  by  his  daring 
energy  and  originality,  and  admired  his  rough 
and  ready  wit. 

A  crayon  portrait  by  Isabey  belongs  to  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts ;  another,  in  oils, 
bt^longs  to  Mrs.  Waddelow  of  Whittlesea. 
Smith  is  a  prominent  figure  in  W.  Taylor's 
picture  'The  Triumphal  I  deception  of  the 
Seikh  (funs,'  engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis  and 
('.  0.  Lewis.  A  photograph  of  Smith  was 
engraved. 

[War  Office  Records ;  Obituary  Notices  in  the 
Annual  RojriHtor  and  Gent.  Mag.  1860;  Des- 
patches ;  AliHon's  Hist,  of  Europe ;  Cope's  Hist, 
of  the  Uillo  Uriga'lo;  Napier's  Ilist.  of  the  War 
in  the  I'jminKuhi;  Siborne's  Hifrt.  of  the  Waterloo 
Campaign;  Alexander's  Excursion.s  in  W^estern 
Africa  and  Narrative  of  a  Campaign  in  Kaffir- 
land  in  183o-6;  Hough's  Political  nnd  Militjiry 
KventH  in  India;  Trotter'H  Hist,  of  India,  1844- 
1802;  Tlieid's  Compendium  of  the  Hist,  and 
(ieoj^raphy  of  South  Africa;  King's  Campaign- 
ing in  Kaffirland,  18r)l-2;  Ward's  Five  Years 
in  Kaffirhmd,  with  Sketches  of  the  laro  War, 
1848.]  K.  H.  V. 

SMITH,  HKXllY  (1550 .^-loOl),  puritan 
divino,  known  as  *  silver-tonged  Smith/ 
eld«»Ht  son  and  heir  of  I'^rasmus  Smith  of 
SonnTby  and  IIuHbunds  Bosworth,  Leices- 
t<Tshin»,  l>y  his  first  wife,  widow  of  one  AVye 
and  daughter  of  om^  Baiard,  was  born  about 
1550  at  Withcoto,  Leieestershire,  the  seat  of 
hisgrandfather,.l{)huSmith(f/.  15-tO).  Kras- 
nniM  Smith  f n.  v.]  was  his  nephew.  He  was 
admitted  n  liMlow-commonrr  of  (Queens' Col- 
lege, Cnnibridgi»,  on  17  July  157.M,  but  does 
«"t  appear  to  liavt*  matriculated,  and  socm 
y university  (Coopku,  Athenrt  Cantabr,  \ 


ii.   103).     He  continued  hia  studies  with 
Richard  Greenham  ^q,  v.],  rector  of  Dry 
Drayton,  Cambridgeshire,  who  imbued  him 
with   puritanic  principles.     On    15   March 
1575-0  he  was  matriculated  at  Oxford  as  a 
member  of  Lincoln  College,  and  graduated 
BJl.  on  16  Feb.  1578-9  (Footer,  Alumni 
0.ron.  1500-1714,  iv.  1372).    He  cannot  be 
identified  with  either  of  two  students  of  the 
same  names  of  Hart  Hall,  who  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1579  and  1583  respectively.    The 
puritan   divine  terms  himself  '  theologus ' 
I  (never  M.A.),  and  is  so  described  by  others. 
I      Although  he  was  heir-apparent  to  a  large 
patrimony,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry, 
'  but,  owing  to   conscientious  scruples  witii 
■  regard  to  subscription,  he  determined  not  to 
undertake  a  pastoral  charge  and  to  content 
himself  with  a  lectureship.    Thomas  Nash 
relates  that  Smith,  before  entering  into  the 
j  *  wonderful  ways  *  of  theology,  *  refined,  pre- 
pared, and  purified  his  wmgs  with  sweet 
poetry'  (Pierce Pennilesse,  ed.  Collier, p.  40), 
none  of  which,  however,  is  now  Imown. 
For  some  time  he  officiated  in  the  church 
of  Husbands  Bosworth,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  obtained  the  rectory,  which  was 
in  his  father's  patronage.  In  1582  he  brought 
to  his  senses  one  Robert  Dickins  of  Mans- 
field, a  visionary,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
prophet  Elias;    and    on    this    occasion  he 
preached   a  sermon,   afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  *The  lost  Sheep  is  found.' 
Subse(juently  he  preached  in  London  and 
its  vicmity  with  great  success,  and  in  1587 
he  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Clement  Danes^ 
without  Temple  Bar,  by  the  rector  and  con- 
gregation.    Smith's  father  had  married,  as 
his  second  wife.  Lord  Burghley's  sister  Mar- 
garet, widow  of   Roger    Cave,  esq.,    and 
Burghloy,  who  resided  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  aided  his  candidature.     He 
soon  obtained  unbounded  popularity,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  *  prime  preacher 
of  the  nation.'  Wood  says  he  was  *  esteemed 
the  miracle  and  wonder  of  his  age,  for  his  pro- 
digious memory,  and  for  his  fluent,  eloquent^ 
and  practical  way  of  preaching'  {Athena 
Oxo7i,   i.  603);    and  Fuller  states  that  he 
was  commonly  called  *the  silver-tongued 
Smith,  being   but   one  metal  in  price  and 
purity    beneath    St.    Chrysostom   himself 
(Church  Ilist.  bk.   ix.   cent.   xvi.  p.   142). 
Fuller  remarks    that  'persons   of  quality 
brought  their  own  pues  with  them — 1  mean. 
their  legs  to  stand  there  upon  in  the  allies.' 
In  1588  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Ix)ndon,  waa 
informed  that  Smith  had  spoken  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  had 
not  subscribed  the  articles.   Nor  did  he  hold 
a  license  from  Aylmer,  his  diocesan.    The 
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bishop  accordingly  suspended  him  from 
preacuinff.  Smith  addressed  a  brief  vindica- 
tion to  Lord  Burghley,  in  which  he  stated 
Chat  the  bishop  had  himself  called  upon  him 
to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  denied 
that  he  had  spoken  against  the  prayer-book. 
lie  said  he  yielded  his  full  consent  to  all 
the  articles  '  of  faith  and  doctrine/  but  he 
Avoided  reference  to  matters  of  discipline. 
The  parishioners  sent  a  testimonial  and  sup- 
plication on  his  behalf.  Lord  Burghley  ac- 
tively interposed  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  ministry  (Strype,  Life  of 
Aylmer,  ed.  1701  pp.  152-6, 1821  pp.  100-3 ; 
Lcmsdowne  MS.  61,  art.  26 ;  Mabsden,  Earfy 
J^uritanSy  p.  181). 

During  the  last  illness  of  William  Har- 
ward,  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and 
again  on  his  death,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  parishioners  to  obtain  for  Smith 
that  l)enefice,  which  was  in  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Burghley;  but  Richard  Webster, 
B.D.,  was  instituted  on  22  May  1589,  pro- 
bably after  Smith  had  declined  the  prefer- 
ment. Owing  to  ill-health  he  resigned  his 
lectureship  about  the  end  of  1590,  and  re- 
tired to  Husbands  Bosworth.  During  his 
«ickness  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his 
works  for  the  press,  and  in  revising  his  ser- 
mons, some  of  which  had  been  Haken  by 
characterie '  and  printed,  without  his  consent, 
from  these  imperfect  shorthand  notes  (iVo^«« 
and  Queries,  8th  ser.  x.  189).  His  collected 
«ermons  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley,  but 
he  died  before  the  collection  was  published. 
Smith  was  buried  at  Husbands  JBosworth 
on  4  July  1591  (Parish  Register).  His 
father  survived  him  many  years. 

Although  puritanicallv  inclined.  Smith 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  church  of  En&f- 
land,  and  r^arded  the  followers  of  Brown 
and  Barrow  as  enemies  of  the  church.  His 
sermons  are  noble  examples  of  English 
prose  and  pulpit  eloquence.  They  are  free, 
m  an  astonishing  degree,  from  the  besetting 
vices  of  his  age — vulgarity  and  quaintness 
and  affected  learning  (Mabsden). 

The  bibliography  of  Smith's  works  is  be- 
wildering. The  'Collected  Sermons  *  passed 
through  the  following  editions:  London, 
1592,  8vo,  1593,  1594,  1595,  1599,  1604, 
1607,  1609,  1612,  1613,  1614,  1617-19, 
1620-2,  and  1631-2.  Another  edition  of  the 
*  Sermons,'  including  the  '  Prayers '  and  other 
works  with  a  very  meagre  life  of  the  author 
by  Thomas  Fuller,  B.D.,  appeared  at  London 
in  1657,  and  again  in  1675,  4to.  Both  edi- 
tions are  very  scarce,  especially  the  former ; 
the  latest  edition  was  printed  at  London  in 
2  vols.  8vo  in  1866. 

Among  his  other  works  are:  1.  *  A  prepa- 
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rative  to  marriage:  The  summe  whereof 
was  spoken  at  a  contract  and  enlarged  after. 
Whereunto  is  annexed  a  treatise  of  the  Lords 
Supper,  and  another  of  usurie,' London,  1591, 
16mo;  Edinburjgrh,  1595,  8vo.  2.  *Juris- 
prudentise,  Medicinse  et  TheologisB  Dialogus 
dulcis,'  London,  1592,  8vo.  In  Latin  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters.  Published  by  his 
kinsman,  Brian  Cave,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  his  uncle,  Thomas  Cave,  esq.,  of 
Baggrave,  Leicestershire.  3.  *  VitSB  Suppli- 
cium:  sive  de  misera  Hominis  conditione 
querela,'  London,  1592,  8vo ;  in  Latin 
Sapphics.  This  is  annexed  to  the  ^  Dialogus.' 
An  English  translation  appeared  under  the 
title  of  '  Micro-Cosmo-Graphia ;  The  Little- 
Worlds  Description :  or,  the  Map  of  Man 
(From  Latin  Saphiks  of  that  Famous,  late, 
Preacher  in  London,  Mr.  Hen.  Smith)  trans- 
lated [into  English  verse]  by  losvah  Sylves- 
ter,' printed  with  *  The  Parliament  of  Ver- 
tues  Royal,'  London  [1614],  8vo,  and  re- 
printed m  'Du  Bartas  his  Diuine  Weekes 
and  Workes,'  London,  1621,  fol.  4.  *Gods 
Arrow  against  Atheists,'  London,  1593,  4to, 
with  his  sermons  ;  London,  1614,1621,1632, 
4to,  and  1872,  8vo;  translated  into  Latin, 
Oppenheim,  1594,  8vo. 

His  portrait  has  been  engraved  by  T.  Cross, 
James  Basire,  and  by  an  unknown  engraver. 

[Life,  by  Thomas  Fuller ;  Addit.  MS.  24490, 
p.  392;  Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.,  ed.  Herbert; 
Bailey's  Life  of  Fuller,  pp.  201,  609,  752; 
Brook's  Puritans,  ii.  108;  Burton's  Leicester- 
shire, p.  3 1 3  ;  Granger's  Biogr.  Hist,  of  England ; 
Harington's  Epigrams,  iii.  16;  Holmes's  Descrip- 
tive Cat.  of  Books ;  Hunter's  lUustr.  of  Shake- 
speare, ii.  49,  211;  Lansdowne  MS.  982,  art.  Ill; 
Nichols's  Leicestershire,  ii.  185,  389-91,  468, 
889,  plate  Ixxi;  Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  ser.  iii. 
222,  vi.  129,  231,  vii.  223,  2nd  ser.  viii.  162,  254, 
330,  501,  ix.  bb,  285;  Retrospective  Keview, 
2nd  ser.  ii.  1 1 ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.]        T.  C. 

SMITH,HENBY  (1620-1668?),  regicide, 
bom  in  1 620,  was  the  only  son  of  Henir  Smith 
of  Withcote  in  Leicestershire,  descendedfrom 
the  family  of  Smith,  alias  Heriz  or  Harris, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  to  which  belonged 
Erasmus  Smith  [q.v.]  and  Henry  Smith 
(1550.^-1591)  [q.  \\]  Ilis  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Skipwith  of  Cotes,  Leicester- 
shire. Henry  the  elder  dying  in  1623,  the 
future  regicide  became  a  ward  of  the  king.  He 
matriculated  at  Oxford  from  Magdalen  Hall 
(now  Hertford  College)  on  26  Jan.  1637-8, 
and  graduated  B.A.  from  St.  Manr  Hall  on 
9  June  1640.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  lie  represented 
the  county  of  Leicester  in  the  parbament  of 
1640  as  a '  recruiter ; '  he  was  probably  elected 
in  the  place  of  Henry,  lord  Grey  de  Kuthin 
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ih-  'lv!i'}j-v. ■.-•:  •  •       .". •■■-.•  •.  ,  -.-  ■  .  »■ ;.  J  V-r.  l-L*^'.  TTLi -ir  v:  .-^-■i*:  of  :h»?four 
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i1j«'  wri^fj::  w; :  •  .-  •.-.■  •■•'•■.•,   ■  •  •• '.-..,  j  .I'l.-.ri  >:l.:':.    17. -•J- 1 '*:;•»  ■.  m  IrLfh  barriiitor, 

thiit  i'  r*  -'-:/. t,.-.  •   ■     if    ■  •    ■  .  •    •:.>•*   ,-.  -r.;.  ,  rriJ.rr.-:.  .r.  >1^  Mj-tt.  'TOr  •■'f  fourteen 

!".r  lii*-.  !TJ  V. '  • .    '  ■ »    : .••...'..  r  '\  ;■-..•.  -  •'  .1  ;•-  Mirriv.  a  c^^ur.'rv  ffentU^ 

:  ill- j.r'M-.  •-];!!;•■  :  ;■    '.»••«   .  •  -    .*-.  :••►,_  ^r.,^  ;  vij,-  r..-.ir  Bin*  ry  Day.    The  mathe- 

liiiTt-l  to  '  VI- •=.-.  .1*' •   •  ;•.  '.f  "•..  •i.;.'  •"..i:,  :.•,.•..';;?,  -.V':-  r.'iniTi  irr-r  L:*  fathers  law 

nil-'l  \*' ixrmy  v.  ''i  ? • :  ■  •.  ;■.;.  ^.f  ;  •'.  •  .•  .r.   n..r.rv  .T-hn  ».-p:.rn  "q.  v."     After 

/iiwl  •-r.'itH.firi'i  IT.' I : :  ;if,*    'f  J.'."  .r   •-.'.'?.    r  ?,  •*..■•)  l-r  >:.''iTh**  ^Jriith.  IH  1  r-**,  hw  wldow 

II-  hn'l  r«!fi''-rj  t-,  i,  ■..  .m  !  y,--.  •  '.-..  -  J..tj.'  r- ti.  »•.•  i  ?  i  t}...  I«]r  .-if  Man  in  lS:i?9,  and 

II.  wa-J  iii'liMlil  ni  •'  .    :»•    .!  :,•!..  ,.1.  -  ,,.  ..  t*]..,!  .'j?  I.'v].-  :r.  the  lilt- of  Wijjht  in  1831. 
Iiif.mli.-r  l»J'i<i.  .»     '.li.    •,<  •li'..i  ".!,').  rnin  fj         H'-nrv  Sinitlj.  who  wa.«  a  delicate  child. 

Kilt   iiii'Ii-r  r.-'iiiti".     (Ml  .•:,*.'.•..  I«ir.i  n  h,l!  t.-,M::lii  hiiii-.-lf  .-.imetiTvokaT  theapf  of  four, 
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li.-.-.,  Ii"j-_'."l  t«»r  til.  11-  irii'li.itiuM   witli   ibi-  111 Jir.il  uiiil.T  his  lir-sr  tutor.  Mr.  K.  Wheler 

I.iic'.fiji'l  1  T  til.- Ill  II.  fii  ..f  til.  liny'  J.P..  1.1-  llii-li.  w|ii»  wn-i  ji-tonishi'J  by  his  classical 

in.iii'.ii. 'j)"»ii  wliiili  li.  Ii.'kI -uri.  fpl.  ri .{  Inin-  j»rMiicii.ncv.     lu  1*^40  Mrs.  Smith  came  to 
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have  known  at  Oxford.  He  had  the  clearest 
and  most  lucid  mind,  and  a  natural  expe- 
rience of  the  world  and  of  human  character 
hardly  ever  to  be  found  in  one  so  young.' 

Smith  passed  the  years  1845-%  on  the 
continent.  At  Rome,  where  he  suffered  a 
severe  illness,  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Roman  antiquities  and  inscriptions,  and 
a  satisfactory  command  of  Italian,  German, 
and  French.  While  still  convalescent  he 
attended  lectures  in  Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France,  and  was  the  de- 
lighted auditor  of  Arago  and  Milne-Edwards. 
lie  resumed  his  Oxford  career  at  Easter  1847. 
It  proved  of  almost  unexampled  brilliancy. 
He  gained  the  Ireland  University  scholarship 
in  1848 ;  he  took  a  double  first-class,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Balliol  in  1849(B.A.  ia50, 
M.A.  1855).  In  1850  he  accepted  a  mathe- 
matical lectureship  at  Balliol  College,  and  ob- 
tained the  senior  mathematical  scholarship  in 
1851.  Up  to  this  date  he  was  undecided 
whether  to  pursue  classics  or  mathematics, 
and  showed  as  much  aptitude  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  *  I  do  not  know,'  John  Con- 
ington  [q.  v.]  once  said, '  what  Henry  Smith 
may  be  at  the  subjects  of  which  he  professes 
to  know  something ;  but  I  never  go  to  him 
about  a  matter  of  scholarship,  in  aline  where 
he  professes  to  know  nothing,  without  learn- 
ing more  from  him  than  I  can  get  from  any 
one  else.'  He  continued  to  lecture  on  mathe- 
matics at  Balliol  till  1873,  when  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  and  lectureship  on  receiving 
a  sinecure  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege. He  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
Balliol  in  1882. 

In  1853  there  seemed  a  dan^r  of  his 
being  diverted  to  chemistry.  Being  called 
upon  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  he  studied 
under  Professor  Story-Maskelyne,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  enduring  friendship, 
and  reached  the  conviction  that  the  pro- 
perties of  the  elements  are  so  connected  by 
mathematical  relations  as  to  be  discoverable 
by  reasoning  in  anticipation  of  experience. 

Smith  was  elected  in  1860  to  the  Savilian 
chair  of  geometry,  and  became  both  F.R.S. 
and  F.R.A.S.  in  1861.  He  acted  as  president 
of  the  mathematical  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford  in  1873,  and  of  the 
Mathematical  Society  of  London  in  1874-6. 
In  1877  he  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
meteorological  council  in  London ;  and  at- 
tended, as  its  representative,  the  interna- 
tional meteorological  congress  at  Rome  in 
1879. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1857,  he  had 
been  joined  at  Oxford  by  his  sister,  Eleanor 
Elizabeth  Smith  (1822-1896),  a  woman  of 
exceptional  ability  and  judgment,  whose 


main  energies  were  devoted  to  philanthropic 
and  educational  objects,  and  their  house  was 
the  scene  of  much  genial  hospitality.  During 
the  vacations  Smith  travelled  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  uni- 
versity museum.  The  ofiice  *  gave  him  a 
pleasant  house,  a  small  stipend,  and  not  very 
uncongenial  duties.'  But  much  of  his  time 
was  still  taken  up  with  educational  business. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council,  as  well  as  of  innumerable 
boards  and  delegacies.  From  1870  he  sat  on 
the  royal  commission  on  scientific  education, 
and  in  great  measure  drafted  its  report.  In 
the  same  year  he  accepted  the  post  of  mathe- 
matical examiner  at  the  university  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  in  1871  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Society  a  member  of  the  govemmg  body  of 
Rugby  school.  In  commenting  on  his  nomi- 
nation in  1877  as  one  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity commissioners,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff 
spoke  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
'  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  attainments,' 
even  apart  from  the  special  qualifications  im- 
plied by  his  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
European  mathematicians,  while  'his  con- 
ciliatory character  made  him  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  Oxford  who  was  without  an 
enemy.*  He  received  the  honorary  degrees  of 
LL.D.  from  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Dublin. 

In  1878  Smith  unsuccessfully  contested 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  the  liberal  interest.  He 
was  a  ready  and  telling  speaker,  but  his 
candidature  was  urged  on  academic  rather 
than  on  political  grounds. 

Smith  s  health  had  strengthened  as  he  grew 
up ;  but  in  1881  it  began  to  be  impaired  by 
overwork.  He  died  unmarried  on  9  Feb. 
1883,  aged  56,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Se- 
pulchre's cemetery,  Oxford.  His  death 
evoked  a  chorus 'of  eulogies.  'Amoufjr  the 
world's  celebrities,' in  Lord  Bo  wen's  opm  ion, 
'  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  in 
gifts  and  nature  was  his  superior.'  He  im- 
pressed IVofessor  Huxley  *as  one  of  the 
ablest  men  I  ever  met  with ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  great  powers  was  almost  whimsically 
exaggerated  by  his  extreme  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  the  playful  way  in  which  his 
epigrams  were  scattered  about.  I  think  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  our  time  if  lie  had  added  to  his  wonder- 
fully keen  intellect  and  strangely  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge  the  power  of  caring 
very  strongly  about  the  attainment  of  any 
object.' 

Smith  was,  in  fact,  devoid  of  ambition  and 
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'.•.•..::a:".vt\     His  >tronir  souse  of  public  duty 

;l *.:•.!  ^^:  v'.^iuivllfil  liiiii  U^  uihhhIi'  to  tho   iii- 

•.•.■.:::-.t'r:il'*.o  vU'uiaiuls  upon  his  timo  :  and  the 

«   rk  :\-  whioh  h.'  was  suprom.'lv  titted  wii8        ^mitlihida remarljablepowerof  verbah^v- 

v--.:>::iu:Jv   pu>h.sl   tm  ouf    sidohv    tusks    posit  ion  in  abstruse  mathematical  subject  <    V 


obvious  injustice  at  the  sitting  of  the  aca- 
xcvi.  1096). 
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S:v..!h  w.;^  :.v".l  a:-.a  ^-»  \M  ^  kiiu-.  wirh  an  air    of  his  mathematical  work  he  did  in  his  head 
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^MAcMahon);  Atbenseam,  17  Feb.  1883;  Aca- 
demy, 17  Feb.  1883;  Comptes  Rendus,  xcvi. 
1095  (Jordan);  House  Ball's  Short  History  of 
Mathematics,  p.  424 ;  Foster's  Alamni  Oxon. ; 
Kagby  School  Register,  i.  224 ;  Proceedings 
London  Math.  Society,  xiv.  322.]       A.  M.  C. 

SMITH,  HORATIO,  always  known  as 
Horace  (1779-1849),  poet  and  author,  bom 
in  1779,  was  second  son  of  Robert  Smith  (<f. 
1832),  and  younger  brother  of  James  Smith 
(1775-1839)rq.v.]  A  sister  was  the  mother  of 
Maria  Abdy  tq.v.j  The  father,  Robert  Smith, 
was  bom  at  Bridgw'ater,  Somerset,  where  his 
father,  Samuel,  was  a  custom-house  officer, 
on  22  Nov.  1747;  he  entered  a  solicitor's 
office  in  I^ndon  in  1765,  and  married  in 
177ii  Marj-,  daughter  of  James  Bogle  French, 
a  wealthy  London  merchant.  She  died,  aged 
oo,  at  her  husband's  residence  in  Basinghall 
Street,  on  8  Nov.  1804.  Robert  Smith  was 
for  many  years  solicitor  to  the  board  of  ord- 
nance, a  post  he  resigned  in  1812,  and  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.  on  24  Nov.  1796,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was 
eighty-five  when  he  died,  on  27  Sept.  1832, 
at  St.  Anne  8  Hill,  Wandsworth  (Gent.  Mag, 
1832,  ii.  673 ;  cf.  i*.  1804,  ii.  1078  and  1050, 
containing  a  poem  by  H[orace]  S[mith]  upon 
his  mother's  aeath). 

Like  his  brother,  Horace  was  educated  at 
a  school  at  Chigwell,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burford,  but,  unlike  James,  was  placed  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house.  Less  attentive 
to  business  than  to  tne  drama  and  the  amuse- 
ments ofthe  town,  he  produced  a  poem  lament- 
ing the  decay  of  public  taste  as  evinced  in 
the  nefflect  of  the  plays  of  Richard  Cum- 
berland, who,  highly  flattered,  hunted  him 
out  of  his  counting-house  and  introduced 
him  to  literary  society.  He  published 
two  novels,  *  The  Runaway '  in  1800,  and 
*  Trevanion,  or  Matrimonial  Ventures,*  in 
1802.  A  third,  *  Horatio,  or  Memoirs  of  the 
Davenport  Family,' followed  in  1807.  Mean- 
while, in  1802,  Smith  joined  with  Cumber- 
land, his  brother  James,  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges,  and  others  in  writing  for  *  The  Pic 
Nic,  a  magazine  which  was  edited  by  the 
notorious  William  CJombe  [q.  v.],  but  had 
only  a  brief  existence.  At  Cumberland's 
request,  Horace  and  James  wrote  several 
prefaces  for  plays  in  *  Bell's  British  Theatre,' 
edited  by  him ;  and  their  acquaintance  with 
Thomas  Hill  led  both,  but  especially  James, 
to  contribute  for  four  years  to  his  '  Monthly 
Mirror.'  They  acquired  a  character  as  wits, 
and  as  gay,  though  not  dissipated,  young 
men  about  town,  out  were  little  known  to 
the  public,  when  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  contem- 
porary reputation  by  the  utterly  unforeseen 


success  of  their  *  Rejected  Addresses  '(1812). 
These  were  parodies  of  the  most  popular 
poets  of  the  day  in  the  g^ise  of  imaginary 
addresses  from  their  pens  which  purported 
to  have  been  prepared  in  competition  for  a 
prize  that  had  been  offered  by  the  managers 
on  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  after  its  destruction  by  fire  (10  Oct. 
1812).  -  Horace  Smith  himself  had  been  a 
serious  competitor,  and  the  commission  had 
been  entrusted  to  one  of  the  poets  parodied, 
Byron.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  to  the 
Smiths  by  the  secretary  to  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Ward, Sheridan's  brother-in-law,who,  having 
seen  the  addresses  submitted  b<mA  fide^  had 
been  struck  by  their  prevailing  silliness, 
no  less  than  sixtv**nine  competitors  having 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Phoenix.  The  brothers 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher, 
until  at  last  John  Miller,  of  Bow  Street, 
agreed  to  print  at  his  own  expense,  and  give 
them  half  the  profits, '  if  any.'  The  volume 
appeared  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
theatre,  with  the  title  '  Rejectm  Aadresses, 
or  the  New  Theatrum  Poetarum '  (18th  edit. 
1833,  with  new  preface  by  Horace  Smith). 
Success  was  instantaneous,  and  in  truth 
there  has  been  nothing  better  of  the  kind  in 
the  language,  excepting  only  Hogg's  inimi- 
table parody  of  Wordswortn,  *  The  Flying 
Tailor.'  In  the  'Rejected  Addresses'  the 
best  parodies  were  those  of  Cobbett  and 
Crabbe,  and  were  the  work  of  James  Smith, 
who  also  wrote  the  hardly  less  successful 
parodies  of  WordswortlTand  Southey.  Horace 
Smith's  best  are  those  of  Byron  and  Scott, 
and  the  delectable  nonsense  of  '  A  Loyal 
Effusion '  by  William  Thomas  Fitzgerald 
[q.  v.]  Horace  inserted  his  genuine  rejected 
poem  under  the  title  of  '  An  Address  with- 
out a  Phoinix.'  Neither  brother  did  any- 
thing half  so  good  again,  though  each  has 
bequeathed  a  considerable  amount  of  comic 
verse,  never  destitute  of  merit,  but  always 
courting  coinparison  with  the  similar  pro- 
ductions of  Thomas  Hood,  and  hopelessly 
distanced  by  them.  Their  only  subseouent 
joint  production,  entitled  '  Horace  in  Xion- 
don,  by  the  authors  of  Itejected  Addresses,' 
appeared  in  1813. 

After  his  apprenticeship  in  the  counting- 
house  was  over,  Horace  Smith  went  on  the 
stock  exchange.  He  was  probably  a  good 
man  of  business,  for  he  throve  so  fast  as  to 
be  able  to  retire  in  1820,  and  was  blamed 
for  throwing  away  the  prospect  of  a  fortune. 
But  when  the  panic  of  1825  came,  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  good  sense.  Before 
retiring  he  had  gained  the  friendship  of  poets 
and  performed  numberless  generous  actions. 
His  good  sense  and  conciliatory  disposition 
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» ii;i\  iii.-  '  •  Lmtj'1  Ii.  l"i'.*i.  .'J  \'i.-.  -V'...  Ii  ;*  J.--  !'.-■•  i!:-:.*iv  visi'-d  hi-  daiijhr'.-r.<  at  ]jri*:h- 
aliiiii  ili»- .-.iiij-r  v«-;.r  }.•■  ;.-;i.vf-  ;;:,  T^-.-L  i'c:!  *•  :» :  ait-r  tLv  v  •-.njv*:  •.!'  thvni  htf  named 

III  fiitiM-f    To   r'-!jrjj'     \.\'.    '■\t\-:    ]#..--..•    '.:  :..-  J-'iir.i  in  •  I'vi-.dvi-.r.i?.' 

u-..'  l-\\  riiiiij'.     In  I  -i'»;h"ji:'.'' :.■.'•  •  l;,-'::;:-  .\  j».rT;:i*  -f  lI'-r.^.Tii  :ir.d  .TanirS  Smith  in 

\'\'.  i\.-  Iliiii-f. '.r  r.'iv.'u;'-.-  ;:ii'l  II'.   r.'i!;- /j'i-.'  *:''iy  ii:'-,-  by  liar:  iw  \>  in  th*.*  jtOSjifSfion  of 

ll    I'.iiiiinri-  in   Set*"-  .-•v]«'.  ^-'/nr.- ''''l  •.'.>!,  Mr.  .John  Mnmv,    A  iMTtrai:  «.»f  ll«irace  bv 

ll    nnm-d    ii):i!i=-iori   <■!"  t!i.-  rarii--  -*;ii  'r.\.'-?-  Ahi- I'i- :';*-r  and    a    n.iniuT t;r»."    are  now  the 

ijjw    in    \.-b«h)\vn  For^--^  Su-  -v.      h   r-jr.):-  J'^'-'i-'-rTy  of  lii>  eliv.-t  danjhri-r. 

iiiii'i.,;  lhilM-.<«r  imit;ili'»ri*  'it  .'*■'■/*.  f  r;'i    brr-  ■  *r             ,      ,-        o                     ^      ,       „  •         1 

.,  .,•        ■'    i»  .'i    .     \.    1       •  ».                II  -^■.■•.■■.-— ', ->t.w  loi-iv,  ll>,  1 :  Fjt:!uvral' Is  edition 

U-                           ».,ll..w...l  1.1    1-.".  .-.,..  1    1-.',.  M.::.,/.:i...  vol.  .xiix.;  <!.nt.  M.is.  1SJ9,  ii.  320; 
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SMITH,  HUGH  (rf.  1790),  medical  writer, 
eon  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  was  bom  at 
Hemel  Hempstead  in  Hertfoidshire.  He 
etudied  medicine  at  Edinbuxgh  University, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  22  April 
1755.  He  at  first  practised  in  Essex,  but 
came  to  London  in  1759,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Mincing  I^ane.  In  1760  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  which  were  nume- 
rously attended.  These,  together  with  the 
publication  of '  Essays  on  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  with  Reflections  on  Blood-letting,^ 
1761,  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  1762 
he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  In  1765  he  was  elected  phy- 
sician to  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  1770 
was  chosen  alderman  of  the  Tower  ward,  a 
dignity  which  his  professional  duties  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  1772.  About  this 
time  he  removed  to  Blackfriars  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  consulting  practice  at  home. 
He  was  accustomed  to  give  two  days  of  the 
week  to  the  poor,  from  whom  he  would  take 
no  fee.  He  also  assisted  some  of  his  patients 
pecuniarily.  In  1780  he  purchased  a  country 
nesidence  at  Streatham  in  Surrey.  He  died 
at  Stratford  in  Essex  on  26  Dec.  1790,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  West  Ham. 
Besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  he 
wrote  *  Formula}  Medicamentorum,*  London, 
1772, 12mo.   He  must  be  distinguished  from 

Hugh  Smith  (1736  P-1  789),  possibly  his 
son.  The  latter  graduated  M.D.  at  Leyden 
on  11  Nov.  1755,  and  practised  at  Hatton 
Garden,  London.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Archibald  Maclean,  a  lady  of  fortune,  who 
inherited  Trevor  Park,  East  Bamet.  He 
died,  a^d  53,  on  6  June  1789,  and  was 
buried  m  East  Bamet  church.  He  was 
author  of:  1.  *  The  Family  Physician,' Lon- 
don, 1760,  4to ;  5th  edit.  1770.  2.  '  Letters 
to  Married  Women,'  3rd  edit.  London,  1774, 
12mo ;  republished,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America.  3.  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Mineral  Waters,'  London,  1776, 
8vo ;  4th  edit.,  1780.  4.  *  Philosophical  In- 
quiries into  the  Laws  of  Animal  Life,' 
London,  1780,  4to.  5.  'An  Essay  on  the 
Nerves,'  London,  1780,  8vo. 

FFor  the  elder  Hugh  Smith,  see  Life  prefixed 
toFormulse  Medicamentorum,  ed.  1791  ;  Euro- 
pean Mag.  1791,  i.  21  ;  Gent.MAg.  1790,  ii.  1154, 
1213.  For  the  younger  Hugh  Smith,  see  Gent. 
Mag.  1789,  i.  578;  Clutterbuck'H  Hertfordshire, 
i.  156;  Lysons's  Environs,  iv.  23,  259.  They 
are  confused  together  in  Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys. 
ii.  241  and  in  Georgian  Era,  ii.  566.]   E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  HUMPHREY  (rf.  1663),quaker, 
was  bom  probably  at  Little  Cowame,  Here- 
fordshire, where  his  father  was  a  prosperous 


farmer.  He  was  brought  up  strictlv  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  well  educated, 
although  he  can  hardly  be  the  Humphrey 
Smithy  son  of  John,  of  the  parish  of  Edvin 
Ealphe  (seven  miles  from  Cowarne),  who 
matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  on 
8  Sept.  1634,  aged  seventeen,  and  graduated 
B.A.  on  3  July  1636  (Foster,  Alumni  Oxon, 
early  ser.  p.  1372). 

He  soon  occupied  a  farm  worth  30/.  a 
year,  and  married.  He  early  began  preach- 
ing, perhaps  as  an  independent ;  George  Fox 
says  '  he  had  been  a  priest.'  His  addresses 
were  *  admired'  by  hundreds, and  he  preached 
daily  in  the  pulpits.  After  a  time  'his 
mouth  was  stopped '  owing  to  doubts  of  his 
own  sincerity,  and  he  held  his  last  meeting 
at  Stoke  Bliss,  a  village  near  Cowame. 

About  1654  he  fell  in  with  the  quakers, 
and  before  long  gave  up  his  occupation  to 
be  ready  for  the  *call  to  go  hither  and 
thither  preaching.  On  14  Aug.  1655  he  was 
arrested  at  a  meeting  in  Bengeworth,  close 
by  Evesham,  and  conhned  for  some  weeks  in 
a  noisome  cellar,  the  only  aperture  in  which 
was  four  inches  high.  He  seems  to  have 
specially  annoyed  the  magistrates  before 
whom  he  was  brought  for  examination  by 
the  figurative  statements  that  he '  came  from 
Egypt '  and  *  walked  not  the  earth.'  George 
Fox  visited  him  in  prison  (Journal,  1891,  i. 
253). 

On  9  Feb.  1658  Smith  was  charged  with 
misdemeanour  for  being  at  a  meeting  at 
Andover,  where  he  was  the  first  quaker  to 
preach.  He  was  committed  by  Judge  Wind- 
nam  to  Winchester  gaol  until  he  would  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  (CaL  State 
PaperSy  Dom.  16o8-9,  p.  158).  lie  remained 
there  until  after  March  1659,  composing  seve- 
ral of  his  books  in  prison.  During  1660  he 
was  at  liberty.  In  May  he  wrote  down  a  re- 
markable *  Vision'  (published  Jjondon,  1660, 
4to),  which  he  had  of  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
and  of  the  famine  and  fear  which  followed 
the  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
Medway  (Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  ser.  vii.  80, 
182 ;  CoUectitia,  1824,  pp.  174-6). 

On  14  Oct.  1061,  while  proceeding  west 
to  visit  his  only  son  Humphrey  (afterwards 
of  SaflTron  Walden,  Essex),  he  was  arrested 
at  a  meeting  at  Alton,  Hampshire,  and  again 
lodged  in  Winchester  gaol.  Here  he  re- 
mained 'from  sessions  to  sizes,  and  from 
sizes  to  sessions,'  until  in  April  1663  he 
was  attacked  with  gaol  fever,  and  died  in 
prison  on  4  May  1663.  A  last  letter  to 
nis  son,  dated  23  April,  was  printed  as  a 
broadside  in  1003,  and  is  in  his  works,  pub- 
lished by  the  latter,  London  1683,  4to.  A 
fellow  prisoner,  Nicholas  Complin,  contri- 
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but^l  a  short  narrative  of  his  impruonmeiit, 
written  21  June  10^>5.  To  some  pages  of 
verse  Smith  appended  an  apologr  for  writ- 
ing in  '  meeter,  it  being  apt  to  beget  light- 
nefw  in  the  reader'  [cf.  art.  l^RBr/f,  Johx". 
The  following  were  separately  published : 

1,  '  Something  in  Kepiv  to  Edmund  Skipp's 
*•  The  World's  Wonder,  or  the  Quaker  5  Blaz- 
ing Star,*'  kc'  London,  1<j55,  4to.  Skipp 
was  a  preacher  at  Bodenham,  Herefordshire. 

2.  *  The  bufferings  ...  of  the  Saints  at 
Evesham '  '1  (V>r,  4to.  3.  *  An  Alarum  sound- 
ing forth/  I60H,  4to.  4.  'Divine  Love 
spreading  forth  over  all  Nations/  London, 
n.d.,  4to.  o.  *  The  True  and  Everlasting 
Rule/  1658, 4to.  6.  •  Ridden  Things  made 
manifest  by  the  Light/  1058,  4to,  reprinted 
1 604.  7.  *  To  all  Parents  of  Children/  1600, 
8vo;  2nd  edit.,  16i37.  8.*  For  the  Honour 
of  the  King/  1661,  4to.  9.  *  Sound  Things 
asserted/  16^Ji>,  4to.  10. '  Forty-four  Queries 
proi>ounded  to  all  the  Clergymen  of  the 
Liturgy,  by  One  whom  they  trained  up/ 
V'j62,  4to. 

[Complin's  Faithfulnesseof  the  Upright,  1663 ; 
Smith's  Collect^  Writings,  1683;  Sewel'sllist. 
of  the  Kiflo,  &c.,  i.  175,  ii.  73 ;  Basse's  Safferings, 
i.  160,  166,  167,  206,  229,  233,  234,  ii.  60-8; 
Tuko's  Biogr.  Notices,  ii.  181;  Collectitis  or 
Pieces  a^lapted  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  48, 54; 
Smith's  Cat.  of  Friends'  Books,  ii.  586-94.] 

c.  F.  s.    ; 

SMITH,  JAMES    (1 605-1667),    divine 
and  poet,  born  at  Marston-Morteyne,  Bed- 
fordnhin',  in  1(X)5,  was  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  ' 
rector  of  Marston.      He  matriculated  from  i 
Christ  Church,  (Jxford,  on  7  March  1622-3,  ' 
aged  18,  but  soon  migrated  to  Lincoln  Col-  ! 
lege.     After  graduating,  h«;  took  h(»ly  orders 
and  accompanied  Henry  Kich,  earl  of  Hol- 
land, as  chuphiin,  when  tlie  earl  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  reinforce  Bucking- 
ham at  the  Isle  r)f  Hh6.     He  subsequently 
acted   as   (;haplain  to  Thomas  Wentworth, 
earl  of  (/Icveland,  who  was  also  engaged  in 
th<»  (iXiMidition  to  France.     Smith  was  appa- 
rently a  genial   companion,   and  from   an 
(?arly  j)erir)d  attempted  t^he  lighter  forms  of 

Sontry.  1 1(;  correKponded  in  verse  with  Sir 
olm  Mi'nncH  [q.  v.J  II*;  came  to  know  Philip 
MaHHinger,  who,  in  verses  addressed  to  Smith, 
railed  him  his  son.  On  the  execution  of 
John  Fclton  (iri0o:--l({28)  [q.  v.1,he  penned 
an  »«pitaph  in  vrrse  (Ashmole  MirJ.  36,  f.  31 ; 
of.  Miinarum  J)('/irtrf>). 

Smith  pr(K'oed<»d  B.I),  in  1633,  and  next 
ytmr  h»'(Mnne  rector  of  Wainfleet  All  Saints, 
Lincoliishin?.       In     1639    he    removed    to 
"'ng's   Nympton,  Devcmshire,  and   in  the 
year  resumed  his  former  post  of  chap- 
to    the   Karl  of  Holland    when    the 


latter  went  north  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
engaged  in  the  first  war  with  the  Scots. 
Daring  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Smith  managed  tn  remain  at 
King's  Nympton  unmolested.  But  his  sym- 
pathies were  always  with  the  royalists,  and 
at  the  Itest oration  he  was  not  forgotten. 
He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Barnstaple  in 
1660  and  cannn  of  Exeter  in  1661,  proceed- 
ing D.D.  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year.  In 
li}62  he  was  also  appointed  precentor  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  turned  his  literary 
capacity  to  account  by  writing  words  for 
anthems,  which  others  set  to  music  Before 
the  year  ended  he  resigned  all  other  prefer- 
ments on  being  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Alphington.  In  1661  he  also  became  rector 
c»f  Exminster.  He  died  at  Alphington  on 
22  June  1667,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  King's  Nympton. 

Smith  8  verse,  the  sportive  tone  of  which 
contrasted  oddly  with  his  profession,  was 
widely  circulated  in  manuscript.  Many 
specimens  of  it  were  incorporated,  apparently 
without  his  permission,  in  a  series  of  antho- 
logies of  contemporary  poetry.  These  vo- 
lumes owed  their  vogue  to  the  licentiou3 
pieces  included  by  the  publishers:  but 
although  in  some  cases  it  was  stated  that 
most  of  their  contents  came  from  the  pen  of 
Smith  and  Mennes,  very  few  of  the  poems 
are  signed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Smith  was  responsible  for  the  more  blatantly 
coarse  contributions.  The  earliest  of  these 
publications,  in  which  work  by  Smith  and 
Mennes  appeared,  was  '  Wits*  Recreations, 
selected  from  the  finest  Fancies  of  Modemo 
Muses,'  1640;  other  editions,  with  slightly 
different  title-pages,  bear  the  dates  1641, 
1654,  and  1663.  There  followed  a  second  an- 
thology', entitled  *  Musarum  Delicise,  or  the 
Muse8*8  Recreation ;  containing  several  pieces 
of  Sportive  Wit  by  S^  J.  M.  and  Ja.  S.' 
(28  Aug.  I600 ;  new  edit.  1656).  The  pub- 
lisher, Henry  Herringman,  informed  the 
reader  in  a  prefatory  advertisement  that,  in 
order  to  regale  '  the  curious  palates  of  these 
times,'  he  had  collected  on  nis  own  respon- 
sibility *  Sir  John  Mennis  and  Dr.  Smith's 
drolish  intercourses.*  A  third  anthology,  of 
like  character,  was  *  Wit  Restored,  or  several 
select  Poems  not  formerly  publish t,'  London, 
1658.  This  opens  with  a  series  of  poetical 
letters  avowedly  addressed  by  Smith  to  his 
friend  Mennes,  *  then  commanding  a  troop  of 
horse  against  the  Scots.*  Another  piece  was 
inscribed  to  Mennes  *  on  the  Surrender  of 
Conway  Castle.*  A  separate  title-page  intro- 
duces Smith's  longest  extant  production, 
*  The  Innovation  of  Penelope  and  Ulyssesr. 
A  Mock  Poem  by  J.  S.*    It  is  prefaced  by 
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commendatory  poems  by  Massinger,  Jasper 
Mayne,  and  other  friends,  and  bypoems  ad- 
dressed by  the  author  to  himself.  The  volume 
concludes  with  the  *  Rebell  Scott/  by  John 
Cleveland.  These  three  anthologies  were 
printed  together  by  Thomas  Park  in  1817, 
and  again  by  James  Camden  Hotten  in  1874, 
under  the  general  title  of  *  Musarum  Deliciae.* 
Smith's  and  Mennes's  names  were  less 
justifiably  associated  with  a  fourth  collec- 
tion,* Wit  and  Drollery :  Jovial  Poems  never 
before  printed  by  Sir  J[ohn]  M[ennes], 
J^amesJ  S'mith],  Sir  \V[illiam]  DfavenantJ, 
JlDTonneJ,  and  other  admirable  W  its,'  Lon- 
don (for  Nathaniel  Brook,  18  Jan.  1B55-6; 
another  edit.  1661).  '  These  poems  (accord- 
ing to  the  publisher's  advertisement),  never 
before  printed,  are  a  collection  from  the  best  , 
wits  of  what  above  fifteen  years  since  were 
begun  to  be  preserved  for  mirth  and  friends.' 
Probably  very  few  of  the  pieces  are  by  Smith, 
and  in  the  direct  production  of  the  compila- 
tion he  was  as  little  concerned  as  Donne.  It 
seems  to  have  been  edited  by  John  Phillips 
(1631-1706)[q.v.],Milton'8nephew.  *Choyce 
Drollery '  (l(5o6 ;  reprinted  by  the  Kev.  J.  W. 
Ebsworth  in  1876),  a  somewhat  similar  effort, 
was,  with  the  rare  *  Sportive  Wit,'  another 
of  Phillips*s  ventures,  suppressed  by  order  of 
the  council  of  state  in  1656.  (Copies  of 
*  Sportive  W- it '  are  at  Britwell  and  in  the 
Bodleian).  It  is  possible  that  Smith  was  in- 
voluntarily represented  to  a  small  extent  in 
both  volumes. 

[Wood's  Athenaj,  iii.  776;  Foster's  Alumni; 
Ma8soD*8  Milton,  v.  260-2;  see  art.  Mennbs, 
Sir  John.]  S.  L. 

SMITH,  JAMES,  D.D.  (1645-1711), 
Roman  catholic  prelate,  bom  at  Winchester 
in  1645,  was  educated  in  the  English  College 
at  Douay,  and  was  created  D.D.  on  5  Feb. 
1679-80.  He  was  appointed  president  of 
Douay  College,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Francis 
Gage  [q.  v.],  on  28  Aug.  1682,  and  while  occu- 
pying that  post  he  succeeded  to  a  large  paternal 
estate,  the  chief  part  of  which  he  granted  to 
a  younger  brother.  In  1687  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  James  II  to  be  one  of  the  four 
vicars-apostolic  of  England,  each  of  whom 
had  an  annual  stipend  of  1,000/.  out  of  the 
royal  exchequer,  with  600/.  upon  entering 
into  office.  He  was  elected  by  I'ropaganda 
on  12  Jan.  1678,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Somerset  House  on  13  May  (O.S.)  1688  as 
bishop  of  Calliopolis  in  partibus.  After  his 
consecration  he  went  to  his  vicariate,  arriving 
on  2  Aug.  at  York,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  ceremony  by  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  who  sang'the  Te  Deum  pub- 
licly.   In  one  of  his  visitations  Smith  was 


deprived  of  his  large  crozier  by  Thomas  Os- 
borne, earl  of  Danby  and  first  duke  of  Leeds 
fq.  v.],  who  deposited  it  in  York  Minster. 
This  beautiful  work  of  art  was  exhibited 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  23  Feb. 
1888  (Proc,  Soc,  Antiq,  2nd  ser.  xii.  105). 
On  the  flight  of  the  king.  Smith  left  York 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Francis 
Tunstall,  esq.  of  Wycliffe,  who  aflforded  him 
hospitality  and  protection  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1700  it  was  contemplated  that 
he  should  be  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  and 
to  the  office  of  Protector  of  England,  which 
had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Howard ;  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Dr.  George 
Witham  were  commissioned  from  St.  Ger- 
mains  to  solicit  this  appointment  from  Cle- 
ment XI.  Smith  died  at  Wyclitfe  on  13  May 
1711.  Dodd  characterises  him  as  'a  fine 
gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  zealous 
prelate.' 

H  is  n ame  is  subscribed  to  *  A  Pastoral  Letter 
from  the  four  Catholic  Bishops  to  the  Lay 
Catholics  ofEn^land,' on  the  re-establishment 
of  Catholic  episcopal  authority  in  England, 
London,  1688  and  1747,  8vo.  His  portrait, 
engraved  from  the  original  picture  in  the 
chapel-house  at  York,  appeared  in  the  *  Laity's 
Directory' for  1819. 

[Brady's  Kpiscopal  Succession  ;  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany. 1827,  vii.  243;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  iii. 
468;  Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  per.  vii.  243,  3rd 
ser.  xii.  278  ;  Palmer's  Life  of  Cardinal  Howard, 
pp.  203-6 ;  Panzani's  Memoirs,  pp.  365,  373, 
399.]  T.  C. 

SMITH,  JAMES  (1775-1839),  author 
and  humourist,  bom  in  London  on  10  Feb. 
1775,  was  elder  brother  of  Horatio  Smith 
[q.  v.]  Like  his  brother,  he  received  his 
education  at  Chig^vell,  but,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  business,  entered  his  father's  office 
and  succeeded  him  as  solicitor  to  the  board 
of  ordnance  in  1812.  Like  Horatio,  James 
greatly  preferred  theatrical  and  literary 
amusement  to  the  dry  details  of  business, 
but,  like  him  too,  gave  business  an  attention 
particularly  exemplary  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  eventually  attained  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession.  Ilis  first  pro- 
duction was  a  hoax,  being  a  series  of  letters 
descriptive  of  alleged  natural  phenomena 
which  imposed  upon  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine.' lie  was  closely  connected  with  his 
brother  in  his  literary  undertakings,  writing 
in  particular  the  larger  and  better  portion 
of  the  metrical  imitations  of  Horace,  which 
appeared  in  Thomas  Hill's  *  Monthly  Mirror,' 
and  were  subsequently  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  oi  *  Horace  in  London* 
(1813).  To  the  '  Rejected  Addresses'  (1812) 
he  contributed  Xos.  2,  6,  7,  13, 14,  16, 17, 
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IS     Mv  umWr    SxiiH.   Hoe^vtio'.      Jame^  the  tactorv  of  Catrine  in  Ayrshire.     After 

Smith'*  ct.>nir:buriorL*   to  tL»r5»r  t&mo'o^  pa-  studvin^  at  the  Glasgow  University,  Smith 

MKlie*  were  perhaps  the   br=t.  though  n-'t  wa*,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  in  charge  of 

th^'  luo^t  numerous,  but  h-i  appeareii  c:>n-  the  Deanston  works.     He  quickly  improved 

teuied  with  th-j  Crl-irbrity  they  Lad  brought  and  nri>r]7anijed  the  factory,  which  had  be- 

him,   and   nvv>rr  ajciin   pr>yluCf:«l  anything  come  diliipidated  since  the  departure  of  his 

considerable.   rniv»:r*allyknown,  and  every-  uncle.     He  was  also  at  this  time  planning  a 

where  ^•>cia^ly  acc»r[itabl-.  •  he  wanted/  says  reaping-machine,  and  in  ISll  he  had  a  work- 

his  brother, 'all  m-j'ive for  further  and  mcrv  ing  m*xiel  made.     Xext  year  he  competed 

serious  ex»rrri'ja/      fie  pro^luoed,  however,  unsuccessfully  for  a  premium  of  500/.  offered 

the  tt?xt  for  ^'harlei  Marhew-'a  c<>mic  enr»>r-  by  the  Dalkeith  Farmers'  Club  for  an  effec- 

tainments,  "Thr  Country- r'o:i-in«.* 'The  Trip  tive  one-horse    machine.      Smith's    reaper 

to  Franc*.'/  'Tlie  Trip  t'>  Am-rica' « l'*i'0-2i.  dirt'-reil  in  principle  from  the  type  in  use  at 

and  th*^  two  laf^r  brjujrhr  him  in  UOi-iO/.  present.    It  was  not  pulled  but  pushed  from 

*  James  Smirh.'  -ail  MarLew.-?.  •  i.s  th»;  only  behind,  and  the  com  was  cut  by  means  of  a 

man  who  can  write  clever  non-M-n.se.'   He  al>o  cylinder  revolving  horizontally  (see  illustra- 

produce*!  ranch  c^>mic  verse  and  pr«>s*j  for  tive  plate,  frontispiece.  Fanners  Magazine, 

periodical*,  no^  iren'-rally  of  a  very  hi irh  order,  xvii.  ISI61.     In  1S13  Smith  made  a  second 

butfjccasi'>riHiiy  inoludinjaneriigram  tum»r<l  attempt  with  a  two-horse  machine.     Again 

wirh  jKjiiiT.  and  n-afne^s.      His  reputation  thu*  judges  refused  to  award  him  the  pre- 

rather  re-r*:d  upon  hi"*  character  a^  a  wit  and  mium  :   but  the  ingenuity  of  his  invention 

diner-^jjjt :  mo-t '.f  the  »:\cellent  thing*  attrl-  was  acknowledged,  and  it  attracted  much 

buted  to  him,  however,  wer-,  in  the  opinion  attention  fr«?m  agricultural  societies  at  home 

of  hi>  bi'i^raphvr   in   the  *  Law  Magazine.'  and  abroad,  including  the  Highland  Society 

improtnj>tu^  fait*  a    loi^ir.      He  wa.-*    lens  of  Scotland  and  the  Imperial  Agricultural 

genial  thun  hi*-  brother,  •  circumscriljed  in  S.)ciety   of   St.    Petersbunr.      Considerable 

the  extent  of  lii.s  information,  and.  as  a  na-  discussion  took  place  as  to  its  merits  and  the 

tural  con-Sw^iiMHce,  more  concent rsited  in  him-  priority  of  invention,  which  was  also  claimed 

s«'lf/  savs  a  writer  in  rlie  *  New  Monthlv  bv  Archibald  Kerr,  a  mathematical  instra- 

Magazine.*     When  in  his  office  *  hv  looked  ment  maker  in  £dinbun;h. 

as  serious  as  the  parchments   .surrounding  Smith  had  devoted  his  attention  at  a  very 

liim.'      Keats,  after  dining  with   both  the  early  period   to  land   draining.     When,  in 

Smiths  and  tlieir  friend.-,  left  with  a  con-  1*^2^3.  became  into  possession  of  the  farm  at 

viction  of  til"  saiKrriority  of  humour  to  wit.  Deanston,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  experi- 

James   Smith,  nevertheless,  was  a  genenil  ment  upon    it  with  a  system  of  deep  and 

favourite,  and  tempered  his  powers  of  sarcasm  thorough  drainage.      He   drained  the  farm 

with  mu«.-li  good  nature.    1  le  <Iied, unmarried,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent  by  means 

at  his   hou^e  in  Craven  Street,  Strand,  on  of  parallel  trenches  placed  from  sixteen  to 

L>4  \)^c,  li^W,  and  was  burie<l  in  the  vaults  twenty-one  feet  apart. and  thirty  inches  deep, 

of  St.  MartinV-in-th».-Fields.     His*  Comic  which  were  tilKnl  up  with  bnDken  stones  to  a 

Miscellani^-s*  were   «?dited  in  1S40,  with  a  depth  of  one  iooX.     A  coating  of  thin  turf 

memoir,  by  liis    brother   (London,   2   vols,  was  then  laid  over  the  stones,  and  the  re- 

12mo).  niaininp  eighteen  inches  were  filled  in  with 

A  ])ortralt  by  Lonsdale  was  bequeathed  earth  to  permit  of  the  working  of  the  plough. 

by  him  to  the  Torrholme  family.   Smith  also  The    partial   failure   of    this   system  led 

figures  in  tlie  *  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  *  (^-d.  Smith  to  hissecond  and  supplementary  inven- 

Hates,  p.  '117).  tion  of  the  subsoil  plou(;h.  by  means  of  which 

r^,       •    1     Ti           o    -.1    1011     T       Ar  thebarrenlowerstrataof  the  land  were  broken 

[Memoir  i<v  Horace  Smith.  1841  :   Law  Mac  ,    -  _^.,.      ,      .  ,       ^  ,    .        .    ^         .      , 

vol.  xxiii.  lVl,ru:trv  IS*.. ;   Now  Monthlv  Mag.  -  "P  ^"""^  fertilised  without  bemg  intermix^ 

vol.Kxxvii,  lS4'.i;   IH"oted  Ad.lre.scs.' edited  With  the  richer  surface  soil,  llv  these  methods 

bv  iVroy  Fitztrt-ralJ,  IhOO.]                    K.  <f.  ^he  unproductive   Deanston  farm,  formerly 

overgrown  with  rushes,  furze,  and  broom, 

SMITH,  .FAMES  (17><9-l^<.■>(J),  of  Deans-  was  in  a  few  years  brought  into  a  state  of 

ton.  apriciiltural    enLnii»*er,   born    in    (Jlas-  jrarden  cultivation.     The  word  *  Deanstonis- 

gow  on  .'J  Jan.  17S0,  was  .srm  of  a  niercliaiit  iii<r'  passed  into  common  use  to  signify  deep 

of  that  city,  a  native  r)f  Tialloway  by  birth,  jdoughing  and  thorough  draining.   The  farm 

who  di»*^             -months  after  .lami-s's  birth,  was  visited  by  a  large  numljer  of  agrioul- 

He  "                         'p  by  his  maternal  uncle,  '  turists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well 

;i                              in,  a  pupil  of  Arkwright,  1  as  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  America. 

tner  of  the  cotton  works  ,  Especially  was  this  the  case  after  1831,  when 

4hire,  till  his  removal  to  Smith  published  a  paper  on 'Thorough  Drain- 
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ing  and  Deep  Working.'  In  1834  he  was 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  agricultural  depression,  on 
the  subject  of  his  system  of  cultivation, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  '  the  only 
thing  likely  to  promote  the  general  improve- 
ment of  agriculture/  Another  high  autho- 
rity, John  Claudius  Loudon  [q.v.J,  referred 
to  it  in  the  '  Gardener's  Magazine '  as  '  the 
most  extraordinary  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  modem  times/ 

In  addition  to  the  subsoil  plough.  Smith 
invented  a  turn-wrest  plough  and  the  web- 
chain  harrow.  He  also  experimented  in 
manures,  and  devoted  much  attention  to 
engineering  operations,  mechanism,  and  ma- 
nufactures, lie  constructed  the  water-wheel 
at  the  Shawswater  cotton  mill,  Greenock, 
and  the  bridge  at  Gargunnock  on  the  Carse 
of  Stirling.  He  also  invented  and  patented 
an  improved  self-acting  mule.  But  it  was 
in  connection  with  the  factory  of  Deanston 
that  his  talent  for  invention  and  organisation 
found  greatest  scope.  He  increased  the 
water-power  at  the  command  of  the  factory 
bv  constructing  a  weir  on  the  river  Teith. 
T'his  weir  was  of  such  height  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  salmon  up  the  river. 
Smith  removed  the  difficulty  by  the  inven- 
tion and  construction  of  the '  salmon  ladder,' 
which  deser^'es  a  prominent  place  among  his 
inventions  (see  Edinb,  Rev,  1873,  cxxxvii. 
172).  The  factory  itself  he  enlarged,  and 
built  a  model  village  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  workpeople. 

Suddenly,  in  1842,  he  abandoned  his  em- 
ployment at  Deanston,  and,  coming  to  Lon- 
don, established  himself  there  as  an '  agricul- 
toral  engineer'  {Quarterly  Rev,  1844,  Ixxiii. 
490  so.)  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  inquiry  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  large  towns.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  sewage  water 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  his  paper  on 
this  subject  was  published  in  the  appendix 
to  the  *  Report '  of  the  health  of  towns  com- 
mission. After  two  years  of  investigation 
and  experiment  to  determine  the  practica- 
bility of  his  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of 
London  sewage,  parliament  was  approached 
on  the  subject,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Smith  was  about  this  time  largely  em- 
ployed, especially  during  the  railway  mania 
of  1844,  in  the  examination  and  valuation  of 
land  intended  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  railroads. 

He  died  unmarried,  on  10  June  1850,  when 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Archibald  Buchanan, 
at  Kingencleuch  in  Ayrshire.  He  had  many 
inventions  in  view  at  the  time,  and  was 


taking  out  a  patent  for  a  sheep  dip  of  a  new 
composition  intended  to  superseae  the  sys- 
tem of  'tarring.'  He  had  also  extensive 
plans  for  improvements  in  farmsteadings,  for 
the  better  housing  of  cattle,  and  for  watering 
the  fields  in  time  of  drought. 

There  is  a  small  full-length  portrait  of 
him  by  Ansdell  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and 
a  life-size  half-length  portrait  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  latter  is 
reproduced  in  the  'Farmer's  Magazine'  for 
September  1846  (facing  page  191). 

[Farmer's  Magazine,  Edinbnrgh,  1812  xiii. 
441,  1813  xiv.  397,  1814  xv.  10,  xvii.  1,  94, 
160,  261,  318,  450  ;  London,  (1846)  (2nd  ser.), 
xiv.  191,  (1850)  xxii.  66  ;  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  xvii.  457;  Mark  Lano  Express, 
17  June  1850.]  E.  C-k. 

SMITH,  JAMES,  known  as  '  Smith  of 
Jordanhill '  (1782-1867),  geologist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Glasgow  16  Aug. 
1782.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald 
Smith  {d.  1821),  West  India  merchant,  and 
Isobel  Ewing  (</.  1855,  aged  100).  He  was 
educated  at  the  ^ammar  school,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  became 
a  sleeping  partner  in  the  iirm  of -Leitch  & 
Smith,  West  India  merchants.  Science,  lite- 
rature, and  the  fine  arts  were,  however,  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  he  was  a  collector  of 
rare  books,  particularly  those  relating  to 
early  voyages  and  travels.  He  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  both  the  lioyal  and  the  Royal 
Northern  Yacht  clubs :  his  first  cruise  in  his 
own  vessel  being  made  in  1806,  and  his  last 
in  1866.  He  was  for  a  time  an  officer  in  the 
Renfrewshire  militia,  and  happened  to  be 
on  duty  at  the  Tower  of  London  during  the 
imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  [q.  v.] 

Smithes  fondness  for  the  sea  and  practical 
knowledge  of  navigation  were  indirectly  help- 
ful in  his  scientific  and  literary  work.  His 
earliest  published  paper  was  on  *  A  Whirl- 
wind at  Roseneath '  {Edinb,  Phil.  Joum. 
1822,  p.  331);  his  next  on  'A  Vitrified 
Fort '  (Trawf.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  x.  79),  dis- 
covered accidentally  on  landing  from  his 
yacht  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  The  raised 
beaches  and  other  indications  of  compara- 
tively recent  changes  in  the  relative  level 
of  sea  and  land,  so  conspicuous  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  next  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  perceived  that  the  molluscs 
which  occur  in  them  differ  in  certain  respects 
from  those  now  living  on  the  same  coast. 
An  explanation  of  this  fact  was  sought  in 
cruises  for  dredging  in  the  northern  seas, 
when  he  ascertained  that  species  now  extinct 
in  Scottish  waters  were  still  living  in  more 
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*--/.  r^v-.Ti*.     T:.l4  l-ri  i.Liz.  TO  SLA-i:*:-.  Ia'-zT  trvA:l«r  i  *  DIsdeitation  on  the  Origin 

--.  i  pA;^r  frA.;  • .  t:,r  O-r  .  ^r.-A.  S.olrr^r  :f  *2:i  C:nn*«:oii  of  th*  GospeU/  1853)  he 

Jy.r..';  ,r.  .i  :?-y;,  rLtt  in  Britain,  i:  »  ^isir-  Trori-iri  ori:  ih*  question  b_v  a  minute  com- 

* .vv-jArt-.Trly  rrcr::.-^.  tL*  t-sip^ra: ^iTr  Ltd  p*ris:n  of  the  paralM  pa.s5ages  in  the  thn* 

r/«-r.  s.;'.i.i'.Trrr  :Lkn  it  pr-r=^r.:.  fcu:L:r«.    m&iniaininz    that    St.    Luke,   in 

Jv: 'iA.'-;.;:*.  r.*r4r   ''ilis^-.w.  ^t*    >z:::h'*  writlnz  Li«  g*:*!*!,  made  use  of  the  other 

T'Tt . ".  rrr.  Or .  t  - "  f r'^a;  1  r-iS^  t  ,*  1  Si*;  rr-r»r  i  f  •?  t  w  o.  Tiz. :  Litby  St .  M  at  t  hew,  and  a  Hebrew 

•:.>  h.^.:h  of  v>rc-:  rL-achrrr?  of  hi«  family  orlgina]    < probably  written    bv    St.    Peter) 

'A  -v:':  :.i2i  ro  -prr.'i  m  ach  t:s:r:  ou:  of  Britain.  af:erward*  translated  by  St.  Mark. 
ar,-:   *.r  wir.-^rt'l  ric-^r^-rivrly  a:  Madrira.         Hr  wa« -Irtt^rdF.G.S.  in  l><k5  and  F.R.S. 


of  which  L<r  al*fi  puV^lLihe*!  a  paj^er  <  iii.  if'j4 1  on  ver?ity.  c  f  which  he  was  an  active  supporter 

ch*njr<^  of  land  and  *h^  in  theMtditrrran-ran.  present Inz  it*  museum  with  valuable  collec- 

eff/^oially  a.*  indicat*rd  by  th«r  well-known  tions.    lie  enjoyed  exc«^llent  health  till  the 

T»rmpl<r  of  Serapi-s  near  Pozzuoll.     Glacial  spnnj?ofl!*4>{.  when  he  had  a  slight  paralv tic 


former  existence  of  glaciers  in  Britain,  he  Kd.  lSt7»,  daughter  of  Alexander  Wilson 
Cimbatt/.-il  the  extreme  views  as  to  the  ex-  and  granddaughter  of  Professor  Alexander 
tension  of  land-ice  which  then  wt-re  being  Wilson  of  Glasgow.  Archibald  Smith 'q.  v.] 
adv^icated  by  Agassiz,  and  he  preferred  to    was  their  son. 

attribute  much  of  the  b^julder  clay  to  the  A  photographic  portrait  was  prefixed  to 
action  of  coast-ice  during  a  period  of  sub-  Smith's  "Voyage  of  St.  Paul'  (2nd  edit, 
mergence.     Altogether  he  appears  to  have    16^0). 

written  fcixte*-n  s«^mrate  papen?  on  scientific        [Obiinary  Nctices.  Glasgow  Geol.  Soc.  Trans. 
Hubjects,    moet   of  them   published   in   the    ii.  228  ;  Quart.  Joum.GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xxii.- Proc 
journal   of  the   alK)ve-named   society.      In    p.  xivi;  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  1868,  p.  xlii ;  Roy.  Soc! 
1W32  he  republished  the  majority  of  them,    Cat.  of  Papers.]  '  T.  G.  B. 

after  some  revision,  in  a  small  volume  en-  . 

titled  '  Studies  in  Newer  Pliocene  and  Post-  SMITH,  JAMES (1805-1872), merchant, 
TertiaryOeology,' which  indicates  the  impor-  sou  of  Joshua  Smith,  was  born  in  Liveiv 
tance  of  his  contributions  to  this  brancn  of  pool  on  20  March  1805.  lie  entered  a  mer- 
the  science.  chant's  office  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  re- 

Biit  Smith's  most  im[)ortant  book  was  maining  there  seventeen  years,  commenced 
historioal  rather  than  geolofrical,  viz.  his  business  on  his  own  account,  retiring  in  1855. 
'  Vr>yage  and  SliiT)wr«H:k  of  St.  Paul,'  pub-  |  He  studied  geometrj-  and  mathematics  for 
lirthf-rl  In  184H  (4tli  edit.  1880).  His  prac-  ,  practical  purposes,  and  made  somemcchani- 
tical  knowledge  of  seamanship  fitted  him  to  ,  cal  experiments  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
diKcuss  this  qu«*st ion, and  his  treatise  is  one  I  mining  operations.  His  attention  being 
of  t!i<}  higlH'**t  value,  in  regard  not  only  to  ,  called  to  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle, 
the  plaee  of  tin;  ^lhiJ)w^eck,  but  also  to  some  ■  in  18o9  he  published  a  work  entitled  'The 
wid<!r  qu»*stions.  Jl«;  maintained  that  in-  j  Problem  ot  squaring  the  Circle  solved' 
tirrnal  evidence  proved  tlie  account  to  have  ,  (London,  8vo),  which  was  followed  in  1861 
b«'«-n  writlf'U  by  an  <»ye-witn»*ss and  a  lands-  i  by  *  The  Quadrature  of  the  Circle:  Corre- 
n,  n!i)udiating  tlm  id<yi  that  the  island  ,  spondence  between  an  Plminent  Mathema- 
H  Melida  in  tin;  Adriatic,  and  identifying    tician   and   J.   Smith,   Esq.,*  London,  8vo. 
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th(!  locality  of  tho  wri'ck  with  St.  J'aul's 
Bay,  Malta,  to  whi(;h  it  had  been  tradi- 
tionally aHsigned.  Smith  n*ad  the  proof- 
sheet  s  of  ('oiiybi'are  and  Ilowson's  *  Lif»5  of 
St.   Paul,*  which  <Mnbodi«'s  his  conclusions 


This  was  ridiculed  in  the  *Athen(eum'(1861, 
i.  f)27,664,674),  and  Smith  replied  in  a  letter 
which  was  inserted  as  an  advertisement  (ih» 
i.  079).  From  this  time  the  establishment 
of  his  theory  became  the  central  interest  of 


respticting  \\\v  wreck.  Smith's  treatise  was  i  his  life,  and  he  bombarded  the  Royal  Society 
translatttd  into  (ierman,  and  is  geniTally  I  and  most  of  the  mathematicians  of  the  day 
recognised  as  a  standard  authority  on  ancient    with  interminable  letters  and  pamphlets  on 


8hip-bu<*  ^  navigation.     Incidt'ntally 

Smi***  >  a  <lirtcuH8ion  relating  to 

^T  y  nop  tic  gospels,  and  in  a 


the  subject.  De  Morgan  was  selected  as  his 
peculiar  victim  on  account  of  certain  reflec* 
tions  he  had  cast  on  him  in  the  'Athenaeum.* 


Smith 
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Smith  was  not  content  to  claim  that  he  was 
able  graphically  to  construct  a  square  eaual 
in  area  to  a  given  circle,  but  boldly  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  was  to  the  circumference  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  1  to  3-1 25.  In  ordinary  busi- 
ness matters,  however,  he  was  shrewd  and 
capable.  He  was  nominated  by  the  board  of 
trade  to  a  seat  on  the  Liverpool  local  marine 
board,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mersey  docks 
and  harbour  board.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
Barkeley  House,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool,  in 
March  1872. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  his  principal 
works  were:  1.  *A  Nut  to  Crack  for  the 
Readers  of  l^rofessor  De  Morgan's  "  Budget 
of  Paradoxes," '  Liverpool,  1863, 8  vo.  2.  *  The 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  or  the  True  Ratio 
between  the  Diameter  and  Circumference 
geometrically  and  mathematically  demon- 
strated/ Liverpool,  I860,  8vo.  3.  'Euclid 
at  Fault,*  Liverpool,  1868,  8vo.  4.  '  The 
Geometry  of  the  Circle  a  Mockery, Delusion, 
and  a  Snare,'  Li  verjwol,  1869, 8vo.  5.  *  Curio- 
sities of  Mathematics,*  Liverpool,  1870, 8vo ; 
2nd  edit.  1870.  6.  'The  Ratio  between 
Diameter  and  Circumference  demonstrated 
by  Angles,*  Liverpool,  1870,  8vo. 

[Smith's  Works;  Men  of  the  Time,  7th  edit. 
p.  741  ;  De  Morgan'8  Budget  of  Paradoxes, 
passim  ;  AUi  bone's  Diet,  of  Euglish  Literature.] 

E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  Sir  JAMES  EDWARD  (1769- 
1828),  botanist,  was  born  at  Norwich  on 
2  Dec.  1759.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of 
James  Smith,  a  wealthy  nonconformist  wool 
merchant,  by  his  wife  Frances,  only  dauj^hter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Kinderley.  Being  delicate. 
Smith  was  at  first  educated  at  home.  He 
inherited  a  love  of  flowers  from  his  mother, 
but  did  not  begin  the  study  of  botany 
as  a  science  until  he  was  eighteen,  and 
then,  curiously  enough,  on  the  very  day  of 
Linn^'s  death  ( Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Sac.  vol.  vii.)  He  was  guided  in  his  early 
studies  by  his  friends,  James  Crowe  of  Laken- 
ham,  Hugh  Rose,  John  Pitchford,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Bryant;  and,  though  originally  de- 
stined for  a  commercial  career,  was  sent  in 
1781  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  to  study 
medicine.  Here  he  studied  botany  under 
Dr.  John  Hope,  one  of  the  earliest  teachers 
of  the  Linnsean  method,  won  a  gold  medal 
awarded  by  him,  and  established  a  natural 
history  society.  In  September  1783  he  came 
to  London  to  study  under  John  Hunter  and 
Dr.  William  Pitcaim,  with  an  introduction 
from  Dr.  Hope  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  [q.  v.], 
then  president  of  the  Rojal  Society.  On  the 
death  of  the  younger  Linnaeus  in  that  year. 


the  whole  of  the  library,  manuscripts,  her- 
barium, and  natural  history  collections  made 
by  him  and  by  his  father  were  offered  to 
Banks  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Banks  de- 
clined the  off*er,  but  on  his  recommendation 
Smith  purchased  it,  with  his  father's  consent. 
Subsequent  offers  from  John  Sibthorp  [q.  v.] 
and  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  were  re- 
ceived by  the  executors.  In  September  1784 
Smith  took  apartments  in  Paradise  Row, 
Chelsea,  where  the  Linnscan  collections  ar- 
rived in  the  following  month.  The  total 
cost,  including  freight,  was  1,088/.  It  is 
stated  (^Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Sir 
J.  E,  Smith,  edited  by  Lady  Smith,  i.  126) 
that  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden,  who  had  been 
absent  in  France,  hearing  of  the  despatch  of 
the  collections,  vainly  sent  a  belated  vessel 
to  the  Sound  to  intercept  the  ship  which 
carried  them.  This  probably  apocryphal 
story  is  perpetuated  on  the  portrait  of  Smith 
published  in  Thornton's  *  Temple  of  Flora.* 

*With  no  premeditated  design  of  relin- 
quishing physic  as  a  profession"  {op.  cit,  p. 
128),  Smith  now  became  entirely  devoted  to 
natural  history,  and  mainly  to  botany.  During 
the  following  winter  Banks  and  Dryander 
went  through  the  collections  with  him  at 
Chelsea,  and  Pitchford  urged  him  to  prepare 

*  a  Flora  Britannica,  the  most  correct  that 
can  appear  in  the  Linntean  dress'  {op.  cit.  p. 
130).  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1785,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  by  translating  the  preface  to  Linn6's 

*  Museum  Regis  Adolphi  Frederici,'  under  the 
title  of '  Reflexions  on  the  Study  of  Nature,' 
in  1785.  In  June  1786  he  started  on  a  con- 
tinental tour,  and  after  obtaining  a  medical 
degree  at  Leyden  (23  June),  with  a  thesis  *De 
Generatione,'  he  travelled  through  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  He  visited 
Allamand  and  Van  Roy  en  at  Leyden,  the 
widow  of  Rousseau  (for  whom,  as  a  botanist 
of  the  Linnaean  school,  he  had  a  great  admi- 
ration), Broussonet  at  Montpellier,  Gerard  at 
Cottignac,  the  Marquis  Durazzo  at  Genoa, 
Mascagni  the  anatomist  at  Sienna,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
at  Naples,  Bonnet,  De  Saussure,  and  others 
at  Geneva,  La  Chenal  at  Basle,  and  Herman 
at  Strasburg.  At  the  same  time  he  care- 
fully examined  the  picture  galleries,  the  her- 
bana,  and  botanical  libraries  en  route.  His 
tour  is  fully  described  in  the  three-volume 

*  Sketch  '  which  he  first  published  in 
1793. 

Before  his  departure  Smith  appears  to  have 
broached  to  his  friends,  Samuel  Goodenough 
fq.  v.],  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
Tnomas  Marsham  the  iaea  of  superseding 
a  somewhat  somnolent  natural  history  so- 
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riii \ ,  v»l'  which  they  w».'iv  members,  by  one  thorp  [q.  v.]    He  published  the  *  Prodromus' 

tuMi-in^  I  ho  name  of  Linnaeus.    On  his  return  in  two  octavo  volumes  in  1806  and  1813,  and 

ti»  Kii^liuul  in  the  autumn  of  I7.sr.  he  left  completed  six  volumes  of  the  *  Flora' itself 

K  MnUi'ii,  with  a  view  to  prartisinj  as  a  phy-  before  his  death.    In  1807  appeared  the  first 

nu'uiu  in  liondon,  and  in  ir>>  toijk  a  house  edition  of  his  most  successful  work,  'The 

lull  roat  Marlbon^uzli  .St  r».'-='t.   There  the  tirst  Introduction  to  Phvsiolopcal  and  Systematic 

uii't'tin^  of  th*'  Linn»*:in  >^oci».'ty  was  held  Botany,*  which  passed  through  six  editions 

ou  S  April  17S*».     .Smith  was  elected  pre-  durinpr  the  autliors  lifetime.     In  180S,  on 

^iill'nt,  and  delivered  an  *  IntPMluctory  l)is-  the  retirement  through  illness,  which  termi- 

fourse  on  the  Itise  and  Pr'>2n.*<3  of  Xaiural  nated  fatally,  of  the  Uev.  William  Wood, 

llisttiri'.*    Marsham  b-cam»* secn'tark'. Gi>«>d-  who  had  contributed  the  botanical  articles 

onouph  treasurer,  and  Dryander  librarian,  to  Kees's  '  CyclopoDdia '  down  to  'Cyperus,* 

Th»»  s<.»ciety  start»-<l  with  thirty-<ix  fellows,  the  editor  applied  for  assistance  to  Smith, 

sixteen   ass^x-iati'S  and   a)j<>ut   lifty  fo^M^n  He  wrote   3,348  botanical  articles,  amont^ 

niemb«.»rrt,   mostly  those   natiinilists   whose  which  were  fiftv-seven  biographies  of  emi- 

nei|uainranc«5  Smith  had    UL-ide  during  his  nent  botanists,  lUcludiuK'  Adanson,  Clusius, 

tDur.     Jbnk-i  joini;d  the  n»'W  society  as  an  Peter  CoUinson,  and  William  Curtis.     All 

lionorary  m«'mb«*r.     From  this  peri^xi  Smith  were  signed  *S.*as  he  disliked  anonymous 

gftVij  l»'Ctur»rH  at  his  own  house  on  lx>tany  writing.     In  1814,  when  the  prince  regent 

and  zf/jUy/Vf  nuniljerin::  amoncr  his   pupils  accepted  the  pi^)sition  of  patron  of  the  Linnean 

th"  lluch'r--  of  Portland,  Viscountess  Cre-  Society,  Smith  received  the  honour  of  knight- 

morri",  and  i^tdy  Am»'lia  Hume,  and  about  hot>d.     In  1818  his  friend,  Thomas  Martyn 

th*'  "tim*:  tim<;  h'-  VTsim**  lfptur»*r  on  botany  (17«'J''>-1'^2»'>)  'q.  v.],  professor  of  botany  at 

lit  ^fiiy%  Ho-pit:il.     In  17^*0  he  republished,  Cambridge,  who  was  then  over  eighty  years 

iind-r  th<r  titjir  of  *  ]^;lirJlli;e  Kudwckianip,'  of  age,  invited  him  to  lecture  for  him;  but 

tli'f-'r  w'l'^'J-block'*   of  plan**,  prepared  by  the  university  authorities  objected,  on  the 

Ol'if  Kiidl;«'rk  for  his  *r';impi  Klysii,*  which  ground  that  Smith  was  a  unitarian.      The 

liH'l  *'i^(:ii]t»:*\  th<r  gr»!ftt  fire  at  I'psal  in  1702,  incident  led   him   to  write  two   somewhat 

nri'l  durinir  th«!  four  followinjf  yrars  he  issued  acrimonious  pamphlets, 

part"  of  H''V«rnil  illii'-tnitMd  botanical  works,  What  has  been  described  as  his  'last  and 

whirh,  owing  to  want  of  piitronage,  he  failed  best   work,'  *  The  English  Flora,'  occupied 

to  rromTih't'j.    In  1 7'.M),  how^rver,  he  began  the  Smith  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 

pulilir-atiori  of  what  has  yrnvM  his  most  en-  the  first  two  volumes  appearing  in  1824,  the 

during  work,  tlioiijrh  as  his  name  did  not  ap-  third  in  lS2."),and  the  fourth  in  March  1828, 

IM-ar  on  t  In*  fir*»t  three  volumes,  it  is  still  often  on  the  very  day  when  he  was  seized  with  his 

[no wn  as  Sf»w»'rbys  *  Kngli>h  Botany,' from  fatal   illness.      The   *  Compendium,' in  one 


tish  plants,  with  the  exr***ption  of  the  fungi;  M.  J.  I^rkeley,  in  1S3.*M5.     Smith  died  in 

its  publication  was  not  coinpli-ted  until  1814.  Sum\v  Street!  Xor^vich,  on  17  March  1828, 

In  17^1  Smith  was  chosen,  l)y  the  interest  of  and  was  buried  at  Lowestoft,  in  the  vault 

(loodenough  and  Lady  Cremomo,  to  arrange  of  the  Keeve  family.     He  married,  in  1796, 

the  queen's  herbarium,  and  to  tiwh  her  and  Pleasance,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Keeve  of 

her  daughters  botany  and  zoology  at  Frog-  Lowestoft ;  she  is   separately  noticed   [see 

more:    but   some   passages   in   his    *  Tour,'  Smith,  Plkasaxce,  Lady]. 

praising  Koussoau,  and  8p«;aking  of  Marie-  Sprengel's  eulogy  of  Smith  as  /irya  icO^r 

Antoinette  as  Messalina,  although  they  were  lipiTawiau    is    extravasrant,    but    his    easy, 

rtMnovedfroni  the  second  edition,  gave  ollenre  fluent   style,   happy    illustration,   extensive 

at  court.      Soon  aftiT  his  marriage,  which  knowledge,  and  elegant  scholarship,  both  in 

took  place  in  171)(),  Smith  retired  to  his  native  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings,  did  much 

city,  only  coming  to  I^ondon  for  two  or  three  to  popularise  botany.     His  possession  of  the 

months  in  each  year  to  deliver  an  annual  Linnican  collections    invested   him,  in  his 

course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  own   opinion,   with   the   magician's   wand, 

which  he  continued  down  to  lH2o.    He  was,  and  he  set  a  value  on  his  judgment  in  all 

liowevt.T,  annually  n^-^•lectell  president  of  the  botanical  questions  which  his  own  attain- 

Linnean  Society  until  his  death.     After  he  m»»nts  did  not  wholly  warrant  (B.D.J.\CKS0y, 

had   completed  his  important    *  Flora  J^rl-  Gm'flp  to  the  Liferafurcof  liof any fj},xxxTii), 
tar                 three  octavo  volumes,  1800-4,  1  But  his  ownership  of  the  Linmean  treasures 
fi                      osen  bytlui  executors  to  edit  ,  secured  him  a  great  influence  abroad,  and 
wca'  of  his  friend,  John  Sib-  i  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 


Btochlinlm,  Upsol,  Turiii,  Lisbon,  Thiladel- 
pliin,  and  Now  York,  liis  name  was  comino- 
nuiniLeil  bv  DryanJer  anU  Salisbury  in  Alton's 
•  IlorluB  R-^woQsis '  by  ihe  genus  Smilhia,  a 
■m&ll  in^iip  "f  eenaitive  leguminous  plants. 
Ilia  libraiy  lUid  coUecIJnns,  including  those 
of  Linn:«us,  were  oHetvd  by  hU  ejecutora  to 
(he  Linnnaii  Society  for  4,[X)0/.,  and  ulti- 
'  f  bougbl  by  private  subscription  for 
.,  Knd  preBuuted  to  the  society. 

it  of  Smith  by  Chuntrey  nl  the 
n  Society's  ftpartnienta,  nn  engraving 
B  wkidi  forma  the  frontispiece  of  ibu '  Me- 
moir;' another  engraving,  by  Audtnet,  ap- 
5ireil  ill  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  lor 
!f),  and  was  reissued  with  tbe  date  lf<31 
"fliiichols'a  '  Literary  111 uslrat ions,'  vol.  vi., 
i  tiuav  is  a  folio  engraving  in  Thomton's 
^  ipl«  of  Flora; 

uth  was  tbe  author  of  several  hymns  in 
|taollection  iiaed  in  the  Octagon  Chapvl, 
wicb,  of  which  ho  was  a  deacon  at  the 
It  of  lus  death.  He  contributed  a  paper 
B  the  Irritability  of  Vegelablew'  (lo  the 
"ilcisoplucal 'rnnMctious');  'DeFilicum 
nnaribus'  (to  the  'Memoir?  of  the  Turin 
Acadomv.'  17»0-1,  pp.  401-i'2);  fifty-two 
pappTs  to  llie  'Tranaactiona  of  the  Ltnnean 
fioeietj,'  vols,  i.-xiii.,  and  a  slight;  memoir 
|C  Jolm  Ray  [q-^-]  to  Dcrhiun's '  Memorials ' 
^  liy  in  1^6.  The  following  are  his 
po*ndent  works;  1.  '  Heflectiona  on  the 
Y  of  Noture,'  Inmslaled  from  Lintueua'a 
a  to  bia  '  Museum  Kegis  Adolphi  Fre- 
'  London,  1785,  Pvoj  Dublin,  1786, 
I  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  from 
jaltn  of  LinnrpiiB,'  London,  1766,  8vo: 
Ihlilli  1780.  a  '  Dissertatio  qutedam  de 
I  complcctcns,'  Leyden,  I 
_. .    iodiiSexii  i'lantarumcumai 

_mith  et   P.  M.  A,  Brouasonel,'  from 

ati't  '  AracenitAtefl  Academic*,'  vol.  x., 
,  17^7.  8vo.  5.  '  Introductory  Uis- 
ooiirao  on  the  Kise  and  Progress  of  Natural 
lIi*t«r7,'from  the  'Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
■aui  Sooii'ty,'  i.  1-56,  London,  17U1.  4lo, 
nto  Italian  by  Q.Fonlans.Pavia, 
I,  8»o,  and  into  Greek,  with  notes,  by 
_etrio»  PouloB,  1807.  8vo.  6.  •  Reliquiie 
jdbwjliiamc,'  London,  1780,  fol.  7.  '  llan- 
rnm  Icones  hactenus  inedits,'  three  fasci- 
CTili,  1789,  I7«),and  1791, fol.,  with  aeventy- 
kfn  philwi  and  seventy-five  pages  of  LatJ 
L«xt.  >i.  '  Iconea  pietffi  Plantamm  rarioruii , 
•' — e  fasciculi,  1790-3,  fol,  with  eighteen 
tl  pktea  and  thirty-six  pages  of  Latin 
i  Engluh  text.  ».  '  English  BoWny,'  36 
'  "  -o,  ]7SH)-18U.  wiln  2,5n3  coloured 
TjatBM  Sowerby.    10-  'Spicile^um 


Botanicum,'  two  fiiadculi,  17! 
twenty-four  coloured  plat' 
oages  of  Lai  in  and  English  text,  H ,  ' 
^oraLttpponica,■Londo^,  l792,8vo.  12.'Spe- 
limen  of  the  Botany  of  New  Holland,'  Lon- 
lon,  1793,  4to,  with  sixteen  coloured  plalaa, 
_3.  '  Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,' 
Lcindon.  3  vols.  8vo,  1798;  2nd  edit.  1807, 
14.  'Natural  History  of  the  rarer  Lepido- 

Eteroua  Insects  of  Georgia,  from  Observationa 
y  .1.  .\bbot,'  '1  vols.  fol.  1797,  which  ap- 
peared simultaneously  in  both  English  and 
Frencli,  lu.  '  Tracts  relating  to  Natural 
History,'  London,  1798,  8vo,  including  re- 
priuta  of  1,  2,  and  ■'>.  \G.  'Flora  Bri' 
tannica,'  London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1800-4;  witit 
notes  by  Jobann  Jakob  Uoemer,  and  ad- 
ditional English  localities  by  L.  W.  Dill- 
wyn,  Zuricli,  1804-S.  17.  'Compendium 
FiorieBritannic(6,'I800:  Sndedit.  1816;  3rd 
pdit.  1818;  6th  edit.  1628;  ' in  usum  Eloiaa 
GermanieiB,'  Erlangen,  1801,  18,  'Exotic 
Botany,'  Ixindon,  2  vols.  8vo  and  4to,  1804- 
ISC),  with  120  coloured  plates  by  Sowerby. 

19.  '  Flora  Gr»ca,'  vols,  i.-vii.  fol.  1806-28. 

20.  '  Prodromua  Flora  Gracto,'  2  vols.  8vo, 

1806,  1813.  21.  'Introduction  to  Phyaio- 
logical   and    Systematic   Botany,'   London, 

1807,  8vo;  2nd  edit.  1809;  3rd  edit.  1814; 
4tli  edit.  1819;  5th  edit.  1825;  6th  edit. 
1827  ;  7th  edit.,  edited  bv  W.  J.  Hooker, 
1833;  another,  edited  by  William  Mncgil- 
livray,  1838 ;  American  edit.,  with  notes  by 
J.  Bigelow,  Boston,  1814,  Svo;  translated 
into  German  by  Joseph  August  Schult«s, 
Vienna,  1819.  22.  'Tour  to  Hofod,'  fol., 
1810,  with  fifteen  coloured  views;  only  a 
hundred  copies  printed,    23,  '  Lachesis  Lap- 

rmica,'  translated  from  LinnieuB,  London, 
_ vols, 8vo,  1811,  24,'ReviewoftheModBm 
State  ofBo  tany,' chiefly  taken  from  LinniPue's 
'  l:*nelectiones'  as  published  by  Oiseke,  from 
the  eecond  volume  of  the  suppleinent  to  the 
'  Encyctopffidia  Britanniea,'  London,  181", 
4to,  pp.  48,  reprinted  in  Lady  Smith's 
'Memoir,' ii.  441-691.  25.  'Considerations 
respecting  Cambridge,  more  espmally  re- 
lating to  the  Botanical  Profewofshjp,'  1818, 
Bvo.  26. 'A  DofeuceoftheCbureh  and  Uni- 
versities of  England  against  such  injudirioua 
Advocates  as  Professor  Monk  and  tne  Quar- 
terly Iteview,"  1819.  8vo.  27.  '  Grammar  of 
Botany,'  1821:  2nd  edit.  1826;  American 
edition,  by  H.  Muhlenberg,  New  York,  1822 ; 
German  edition, Weimar,  1822.  SS.'Corre- 
nrondence  of  Linnreus  and  other  Naturalists,' 
London,  1821,  2  vols,  8vo.  29.  '  Enslish 
Flora,'  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  1824-8.  30, '  Com- 
pendium of  the  English  Flora,'  London,  1829, 
Svo :  2nd  edit.,  edited  by  W.  J.  Hooker, 
183fi,  12mo. 
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[Memoir  and  Correspondence,  by  Lady  Smith, 
2  vols.  1832;  Nichols's  Illustrations,  toI.  vi.; 
Georgian  Era,  iii.  230  ;  Nicholson's  Journal.] 

G.  S,  B. 

SMITH,  JAMES  ELIMALET,  com- 
monly known  as  *  Shepherd  Smith/  (1801- 
1867),  divine  and  essayist,  son  of  John 
Smith  of  London,  by  his  wife  Janet,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Thomson,  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
on  22  Nov.  1801,  and  was  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Robert  Angus  Smith  [q.  v.]  The  family  was 
numerous  and  the  fatner  in  narrow  circum- 
stances. A  fervent,  disputatious,  well-read 
but  poorly  taught  man,  moving  and  breathing 
in  an  atmospnere  of  theologj',  it  was  his 
ambition  to  sec  all  his  sons  in  the  ministry, 
which  had  the  good  effect  of  making  him 
anxious  about  their  education.  By  the  aid 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  James  Smith 
acquired  a  fair  amount  of  general  knowledge 
ana  a  degree,  and  went  forth  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  become  a  private  tutor  and  a 
probationer  for  the  church.  lie  continued 
to  teach  in  various  families  until  1829,  but, 
though  occasionally  preaching,  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  enter  the  Scottish  church. 
Already  estranged  in  sympathy  from  that 
bo(hr,  he  fell  about  1827  under  the  influence 
of  John  Wroe  [q.  v.],  the  Southcottian  *  pro- 
phet.* He  took  up  his  residence  with  Wroe 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne  in  1829,  and  remained 
there  until  1831,  when  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land. He  had  soon  tired  of  Wroe,  whom  he 
nevertheless  subsequently  described  as  a 
very  remarkable  man,  and  set  up  a  doctrine 
of  liis  own,  which  might  be  described 
as  a  mvstical  universalism.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  for  a  time  practised  painting, 
for  which  he  evinced  much  talent,  but  only 
with  a  view  to  raising  funds  to  take  him  to 
Ijondon,  where  he  arrived  in  September 
1832.  He  opened  a  chapel,  charging  a  penny 
for  admission,  and  circulating  tracts  and  lec- 
tures. At  first  he  appeared  to  have  consider- 
able success,  but  as  tne  novelty  of  his  views 
wore  off  he  connected  himself  with  Robert 
Owen  [q.  v.],  and  lectured  at  the  socialist 
institution  in  Charlotte  Street,  editing  at  the 
same  time  various  socialist  journab.  A 
breach  with  Owen  soon  ensued,  and  at  the 
end  of  August  1834  Smith  established  his 
own  organ,  *The  Shepherd,'  in  which  he 
discussed  the  subjects  that  interested  him 
in  his  own  way.  He  came  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  his  own  opinions,  and  quietly 
dropped  much  that  he  now  recognised  as 
wild  and  eccentric.  The  substance  of  his 
thinking  nevertheless  remained  the  same, 
and  migiit  be  described  as  oriental  pantheism 
translated  into  Scotch.  The  chief  peculi- 
arity was  his  style,  homely  and  conversa- 


tional, yet  like  that  of  no  other  man.  It 
might  seem  an  illustration  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  indifference  of  good  and  evil  that  upon 
the  suspension  of '  The  Shepherd,'  he  should 
take  refuge  with  the  'Penny  Satirist/  for 
which,  however,  he  wrote  only  the  leading 
article.  He  was  enabled  to  return  to  his 
own  'pulpit,  which  he  called  newspaper' 
(Cablylb),  by  the  generosity  of  two  taaies, 
Mrs.  Chichester  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  who  in  that 
day  spent  lar^e  sums  in  fostering  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity  of  every  sort.  Smith  also 
took  up  Fourierism,  and  wrote  in  its  organ 
the  'Phalanx,*  but  'longed  to  get  out  of  it,' 
and  soon  got  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ventures  in  the  history  of  cheap  periodical 
literature,  'The  Family  Herald,'  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  13  May  1843. 

This  celebrated  publication,  issued  weekly 
at  one  penny,  and  mainly  devot«d  to  fiction 
of  a  very  popular  type,  was,  according  to  the 
prospectus,  'the  first  specimen  of  a  publi- 
cation produced  entirely  by  machineiy, 
types,  ink,  paper,  and  printing.  It  met  with 
an  immediate  success,  and  provided  its 
ex-Southcottian,  ex-Owenite,  ex-Fourierist 
contributor,  hitherto  one  of  the  obscurest  of 
public  teachers,  with  a  platform  from  which 
he  came  to  address  weekly  half  a  million 
readers.  Smith's  sphere  was  the  leading 
essay  and  the  answers  to,  frequently  ima- 
ginary, correspondents,  under  cover  of  which 
he  contrived  to  bring  his  own  views  before  a 
very  numerous  public.  As  long  as  he  re- 
mained connected  with  the '  Herald,*  and  the 
connection  lasted  until  his  death,  there  never 
was  a  number  without  something  worth 
reading.  He  became  ambitious,  however,  of 
a  more  select  audience,  and  produced  in  1854 
his  only  book  of  importance,  'The  Divine 
Drama  of  History  and  Civilisation,'  a  striking 
and  grandiose  view  of  the  development  of 
human  destiny  as  it  presented  itself  to  his 
untrained  but  fertile  imagination.  His 
posthumous  'Coming  Man,'  not  published 
until  1 873,  repeats  the  ideas  of  his  principal 
work  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  From  tnis 
point  of  view  it  is  ineffective,  but  it  is  valuable 
from  its  portraits  of  some  of  the  socialist 
lecturers  and  religious  enthusiasts  whom  the 
writer  had  known.  He  died  of  decline  during 
a  visit  to  Scotland  in  June  1857. 

Though  an  enthusiast.  Smith  was  by  no 
means  a  fanatic,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  quali- 
fied by  a  copious  infusion  of  Scottish  shrewd- 
ness. The  general  drift  of  his  speculation 
is  well  expressed  by  a  reviewer  in  the  '  In- 
quirer : '  'In  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  all  ages,  all  nations,  all  mythologies, 
all  religions,  all  fanaticisms,  all  social  phe- 
nomena, moral  or  abnormal,  have  hod  an  ap* 


pointed  place  and  ftinction,  a  hrk'f  or  abiding 
purpooe  to  fulfil,  nnd  a  Bpirituul  meaning 
KTinbnlicallj  tn  convey.' 

[She[^BTd  Smith  the  Unirersnliat :  the  SlJjry 
vf  a  Mind.  By  (hla  nepliev)W.  Anderooa  SmiCh, 
1693.  which  u  boMd  on  bis  cirrespondDiiiM  with 
hi*  familv  and  with  Ihflnte  LBdjI.ylWn.whoa.! 
miiiher,  Mm.  WheoUr,  had  b«nn  one  of  his  firat 
pnUmu  upun  hia  cuiniug  tu  London.]      !R.  Q. 

SSIITH  or  SMYTH,  Snt  JEREMIAH 
(d.  Itl76),  odmirikl,  gitindeon  of  John  Smyth 
of  Much  Warlingfi^jld,  Suffolk,  and  third  son 
of  Jt^remiah  Smyth  of  Canterbury,  was  pre- 
Humably  Mittled  at  Hull  as  a  merchant  and 
»iiipowner,  iivinK  at  Birkin,  where  Uis  wife, 
Frances,  died  in  her  fortieth  ^ear,on3Sopt. 
16A6.  n'hetliET  he  served  iu  the  parlia- 
mcntoiy  nrmy  during  the  ciril  war  is  un- 
c«nain;  in  connection  with  the  sea  eervice 
hia  name  first  appears  as  one  of  the  sif^a- 
turiea  to  the  decUiation  of  confidence  in 
Cromwell  made  by  the  admimls  and  cap* 
tairu  of  the  fleet  on  32  April  1(>33.  Ho  had 
Chen  been  recentiy  appointed  captain  of  the 
Advice,  n  ship  of  4:!  guns,  which  he  coiq- 
mandMl  during  theenmmerand  in  the  battles 
of  'J  and  3  June,  and  of  29  and  SI  July.  Tn 
December  he  was  appointed  to  the  Essex,  a 
iww  iihip.  aod  during  the  next  three  years 
•MDU  to  have  had  the  command  of  a  small 
■quadron  for  the  police  of  the  North  Sea. 

In  16fU  Smyth  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  ^[ary,  from  which,  on  the 
imminence  of  the  Dutch  war  in  the  sprine 
of  166.'>,  bi>  was  moved  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
itmt  tu  the  Mediterranean  as  commander-in- 
ebit^f  of  a  small  squadron.  He  is  said  by 
Charnoch  to  have  been  ordered  to  hoist  the 
union  flsff  at  the  main  when  clear  of  the 
CliMQel,  nut  this  seems  veir  doubtful.  On 
bis  Totiim  be  was  aopointed  admiral  at  the 
blue  squadron  in  the  grand  fieet,  and,  re- 
maining with  the  duke  of  Albemarle  when 
ths  fleet  was  divided,  took  part  in  the  '  Four 
Skjb' Fight,'  1-^  June.  The  saine  mouth  he 
WW  knighted  fcf,  pEPve.  DiVirj/,  iv.  439), 
H*  was  Btill  Admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
in  tho  battle  of  25  Julv,  witere,  by  with- 
diswing  from  the  line,  W  tempted  Tromp 
to  follow  liim  with  a  very  superior  force, 
thus  weakening  the  Dutoli  line  of  battle. 
It  WB3  doubled  at  the  time,  unii  may  be 
dnubted  still,  whether  this  was  done  of  set 
purpoae  in  consequence  of  some  accident 
of  Moal  water,  or  from  being  beaten  out 
his  station.  Sir  Hobert  Holmes  [q.  v.],  who 
Iiad  got  svparated  from  the  red  squadron  and 
joined  tho  blue,  fiercely  maintained  that  it 
waa  cowardice,  of  which  a  court-martial  fully 
acquitted  Smyth.  The  quarrel, however,  con- 
""*—— d  with  bitterness,  and  extended  through 


all  ranks  of  the  fleet,  Albemarle  Ukiag  port 
with  BmTth,  ond  Prince  Rupert  with  Holmes. 
It  is  said  that  between  the  two  there  was  a 
duel,  which  in  itself  is  not  improbable,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  1067 
Smyth  commanded  a  small  squadron  in  the 
North  Sea  to  prey  on  the  enemy's  commerce, 
while  the  Thames  and  Medway  were  loft 
open  lo  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  in  1608  waa 
vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  Thomas 
Allin  [q.  v.]  in  the  Channel.  In  the  foUow- 
;ear  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
ioners  of  the  navy  sa  comptroller  of  the 
victualling,  and  this  office  ha  held  till  hia 
death  at  Clapbam  in  October  or  November 
175.  Hia  body  was  brought  from  Clapbam 
Hemingbrough,  where,  m  the  church,  is  a 
onuraeut  to  his  memory.  His  will,  dated 
13  Oct.,  was  proved  on  ]3Nov.  In  1662  he 
bought  Prior  House  in  Hemingbroiigh,  near 
Selby ;  he  afterwards  bought  various  pieces 
of  land  in  Hemingbrough  and  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  in  1068  he  bought  the  maoorof 
Osgodby.  He  raorried,  for  a  second  wife, 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Pockley  of  Thorp 
Wiiloughby,  and  by  her  had  three  sons, 

[Chiimocb's  Biogr.  Hat.  i.  136  ;  CaUndnrs  of 
Slate  Hapors,  Dom. ;  Burton'i  Hial.  of  Uemiog- 
Lrough,  L-JiLod  by  Kaine,  pp.  322-*.] 

SMITH,  JEREMI.\n  (d.  17-'3),  divine, 
was  mittister  of  a  congregation  at  Andorer, 
Hampshire,  and  in  1708  berameco-pastor  with 
Samuel  Rosewell  [q.  v.]  of  the  Silver  Street 
Presbyterian  Chapel,  London.  He  took  a 
prominent  partin  thedebates  atSalters'Hall 
in  17iy  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  waa  one 
of  four  London  ministets  who  wrote  '  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity  stated 
and  defended.'  He  was  author  of  the  por^- 
linn  relating  to  the  '  Epistles  to  Titus  and 
Philemon"  in  the  continuation  of  Matthew 
Henry's  'Eiposition,'  and  published,  with 
other  discourses,  funeral  sermons  on  Sir 
Thomas  Abney(1722)  and  Samuel  Itosewell 
(1723).  He  died  on  20  Aug.  1723,  aged 
nearly  seventy,  Matthew  Clarke  preached 
and  published  a  funeral  sermon, 

IWilson's  Dissenting  Churchos  in  London, 
laiO,  iii.  68;  Williams's  Memoir  of  Mntlhew 
Hi-nry.  1 8^7,  pp.  232,  233,  308.]         L".  W,  S. 

SMITH,  JEREMIAH  (1771-1854), 
master  of  Manchester  grammar  school,  son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ann  Smith,  was  bom  at  Bre- 
wood,  StaiTordshire,  on  22  July  1771,  and 
educated  under  Dr.  George  Croft  at  firewood 
school.  He  entered  Hertford  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1790,  and  graduated  B,A.  in  1794, 
M.A.  in  1797,  B.D.  in  1810,ond  D.D.  in  181 1. 
He  was  ordained  in  1794  to  the  curacy  of 
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Edgba8ton,  Birmingham,  which  he  soon  ex- 
changed for  that  of  St.  Mary's,  Moseley.  He 
was  also  assistant,  and  then  second  master, 
in  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham ;  and 
on  6  May  1807  was  appointed  high  master  of 
the  Manchester  grammar  school,  a  position 
he  retained  for  thirty  years.  An  enduring 
memorial  of  the  success  which  distinguished 
his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  exists  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  *  Admission  Kegister  of  the 
Manchester  School,'  which  was  edited  by  his 
eldest  son.  While  at  Manchester  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  curacies  of  St.  Mark*s,  Cheetham 
Hill,  St.  George's,  Carrington,  and  Sacred 
Trinity,  Salford,  and  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Peter's,  Manchester  (1813-25),  and  the 
rectory  of  St.  Ann's  in  the  same  town  (1822- 
1837).  lie  also  held  the  small  vicarage  of 
Great  Wilbraham,  near  Cambridge,  from 
1832  to  1847,  and  was  from  1824  one  of  the 
four  *  king's  preachers '  for  Lancashire,  a 
sinecure  office  which  was  abolished  in  184o. 
His  sole  publication  was  a  sermon. preached 
before  the  North  Worcester  volunteers  in 
1805. 

He  died  at  Brewood  on  21  Dec.  1854. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  from  a  miniature 
by  G.  Hargreaves,  in  the  *  Historjr  of  the 
Foundations  in  Manchester*  (vol.  li.  1831), 
and  in  the  *  Manchester  School  Register' 
(vol.  iii.)  Another  portrait,  by  Colman,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

He  married,  at  King's  Norton,  Worcester- 
shire, on  27  July  1811,  Felicia,  daughter  of 
William  Andcrton  of  Moseley  Wake  Green, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children. 

His  eldest  son,  Jeremiah  Finch  Smith 
(1815-1895),  was  rector  of  Aldridge,  Staf- 
fordshire, from  1849,  rural  dean  of  Walsall 
from  1 862,  and  prebendary  of  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral. He  published,  besides  many  sermons 
and  tracts,  the  valuable  and  admirably  edited 
*  Admission  Register  of  the  Manchester 
School,'  3  vols.,  1860-1874,  and  *  Notes  on 
the  Parish  of  Aldridge,  StafforJshire,' 1884-9, 
2])ts.  {Manchester  Guardian,  17  Sept.  1895). 

The  third  son,  James  HioksSmith  (1822- 
1H81 ),  barristor-at-law,  was  author  of:  1.  *  Bre- 
wood, a  U6sum6, Historical  and  Topographi- 
cal,'1867.  2.  ^Keminiscencos  of  Thirty  Years, 
bv  an  lleroditarv  High  Churchman,'  1868. 
3'.  *  Browood  Church,  the  Tombs  of  the  Gif- 
fardM,'  1870.  4.  '  The  Parish  in  History,  and 
in  Church  and  State,'  1871.  5.  *  Collegiate 
and  other  Ancient  Manchester,'  1877  {Man- 
cheater  Gnardian^^inn.  1882;  Church lievieic, 
(5  Jan.  1882). 

Isaac  Gregory  Smith  (b.  1827),  prebendary 
of  Hereford   (^athedral,   and   John   George 

*'th  (h.  1829),  barrister-at-law,  were  re- 
dely fourth  and  fifth  sons. 


[Manchester  School  Regiiiter  (Chetham  See), 
vol.  iii. ;  Simma's  Bibliotheca  Staffordiensis, 
1894.1  C.  W.  S. 

SMITH  or  SMYTHB,  Sir  JOHN  (isai  ?- 
1007),  diplomatist  and  militair  writer,  bom 
about  15o4,  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Clement 
Smith  or  Smythe,  who  resided  at  Little 
Baddow,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex ;  owned  the 
manor  of  Ilivenhall  and  other  property  in 
the  same  county;  wasknight«din  1547;  was 
*  chidden  *  by  Edward  Vl  for  hearing  mass 
in  1550;  and  died  at  Little  Baddow  on 
26  Aug.  1552  (MoRAirr,  Essex;  Nichols, 
Lit,  Bemains  of  Edward  Fi,pp.  ccevi,  310). 
Sir  Clement  married  Dorothy,  jjroungest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour  of  'W  olf  Hall, 
Wiltshire,  and  sister  of  Edward  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset  [q.  v.],  and  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, Henry  VIII  s  queen  [see  JanbI.  John 
was  thus  first  cousin  of  Edward  v'l,  but 
he  fully  cherished  the  Roman  catholic  senti- 
ments with  which  his  father  imbued  him. 
Wood  states  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
'  but  in  what  House  'tis  difficult  to  find, 
because  both  his  names  are  very  common.' 
The  ascertained  facts  of  Sir  John  Smith's 
career  render  it  impossible  to  identify  him 
with  any  of  the  three  Oxford  graduates 
named  John  Smith  who  matriculated  be- 
tween 1537  and  1551.  It  is  certain  that  he 
took  no  degree.  Dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
testant  policy  that  was  favoured  by  his  royal 
cousin  and  by  his  mother's  family,  he  probably 
left  England  at  an  early  age  to  seek  his  fortune 
abroad.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
served  as  a  vobmteer  or  soldier  of  fortune  in 
France  while  Edward  VI  was  still  king  (Z)i>- 
courses,  p.  23).  For  nearly  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing he  maintained  like  relations  with 
foreign  armies  and  saw  active  service  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  enlisted  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
and  in  the  east  of  Europe.  In  1566  he  fought 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  A 
man  of  much  general  intelligence,  he  became 
an  expert  linguist,  especially  in  Spanish,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  art  of 
war  as  practised  by  the  chief  generals  of  the 
continent.  Despite  his  catholic  predilections, 
he  remained  devotedly  attached  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  own  country,and  often  disavowed 
sympathy  with  catholic  priests. 

In  1572  the  queen  granted  him  the  manor 
of  Little  Baddow,  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church  there  (Morant,  ii.  21);  and  in  1574 
he  received,  through  Sir  Henry  Lee,  while 
still  abroad,  an  invitation  from  the  English 
government  to  return  home  and  enter  the 
government  service.  '  Refusing  very  great 
entertainments  that  he  was  offered  by  certain 
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great  and  foreign  princes/  he  at  once  accepted 
the  offer.  At  nrat  he  had  no  around  to 
complain  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
went  to  France  in  April  1676  to  watch 
events.  In  his  despatches  home  he  eave  dis- 
paraging accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies 
of  the  French  court  when  compared  with  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  knighted  in  the 
same  year,  apparently  on  revisiting  London 
(Metcalfe,  Knights,  p.  130).  In  tne  spring 
of  1577  he  was  entrusted  with  a  diplomatic 
mission  of  high  importance  to  Madrid.  Ue 
was  directed  to  explain  to  Philip  II  Eliza- 
beth's conduct  in  the  Netherlands,  to  renew 
her  offer  of  mediation  between  Spain  and  the 
revolted  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
demand  for  English  traders  off  the  coast  of 
Spain  and  elsewnere  protection  from  the  as- 
saults of  Spanish  ships  (Froude,  History ,  x. 
889-91).  Fhilin  and  Alva  received  him  com- 
placently, but  Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
the  inquisitor-general,  haughtily  scorned  his 
advances.  At  the  end  often  months,  however, 
Smi  t  h  ret  umed  home  with  friendly  assurances 
from  Philip,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  seemed  to  be  placed 
on  a  permanently  amicable  footing  (cf.  Leyces" 
ter  Correspondencef  p.  93).  Smith's  *  Collec- 
tions and  Observations  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  during  his  residence  there  in 
1577,'  chiefly  in  Spanish,  are  preserved  in 
manuscript  at  I^mbeth  (No.  271). 

Thenceforth  Smith's  life  was  a  long  series 
of  disappointments.  He  sought  further  offi- 
cial employment  in  vain.  A  querulous  tem- 
per and  defective  judgment  doubtless  ac- 
counted for  the  neglect.  His  importunate 
appeals  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers  did 
not  improve  his  prospects.  He  had  borrowed 
money  of  the  queen  and  was  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  difficulties.  On  21  Sept. 
1578  the  queen  released  *  unto  him  the  mort- 
gage of  his  lands  upon  the  debt  which  he 
oweth  her '  on  condition  that  he  gave  a  bond 
for  the  pa3rment  of  2,000/.  at  Michaelmas 
twelvemonth  (Nicolas,  Life  of  Hatton^  p. 
93 ;  cf.  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  1547-80,  p. 
646). 

In  view  of  the  threatened  armada,  Smith, 
whose  reputation  as  a  soldier  remained  high, 
was  directed  to  train  the  regiments  of  foot 
soldiers  raised  in  his  own  county  of  Es«ex. 
He  boasted  that  he  admitted  to  his  troops 
only  men  of  proved  respectability,  but  other- 
wise evinced  little  discretion.  When  in  July 
1588  he  brought  his  detachment  to  the  camp 
at  Tilbury,  he  pointed  out  to  Leicester,  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  defective  training  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.    Leicester,  though  he 

Srivately  held  much  the  same  view,  resented 
>mith*8  severe  criticisms,  and  Smith  inoppor- 


tunely asked  for  leave  of  absence  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health,  which  necessitated  a 
visit  to  *  the  baths.'  The  request  was  refused, 
and  he  continued  to  give  voice  to  what  Leices- 
ter denounced  as  'foolish  and  vainglorious 
paradoxes.'  After  a  review  by  Smith  of  the 
Essex  contingent,  *  he  entered  again  (accord- 
ing to  Leicester)  into  such  strange  cries  for 
ordering  of  men  and  for  fight  with  the 
weapon  as  made  me  think  he  was  not  well ' 
(Motley,  United  Netherlands,  ii.  492-3).  The 
armada  was  soon  dispersed  at  sea,  and  Smith's 
services  were  not  put  to  further  test. 

On  28  Jan.  1689-90  he  wrote  to  Burghley 
from  Baddow,  sensibly  warning  him  of  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  formation  of  rep- 
ments  for  foreign  service  from  men  of  *  tne 
baser  sort.'  H  e  complained  of  his  1  ong  neglect 
at  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  vainly  begged 
permission  to  visit  the  spas  and  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  year  or  two,  and  to  assign  his  lands 
so  as  to  pay  off  his  debts  to  the  queen  and 
others,  and  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family 
(  CaL  Hatfield  MSS,  iv.  4,  6).  To  distract  his 
mind  from  his  grievances  he  composed  be- 
tween 1589  and  1591  *  four  or  five  little  books' 
treating  of  '  matters  of  arms,'  and  in  1590 
he  published  one  of  them,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  uses  of  military 
weapons.  He  strongly  favoured  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  bow  in  warfare,  and  drew 
from  his  foreifpi  experience  much  interesting 
detail  respecting  the  equipment  of  armies  at 
home  ana  abroad.  The  work  was  entitled 
'  Certain  Discourses  written  by  Sir  John 
Smythe,  knight,  concerning  the  formes  and 
effects  of  diuers  sorts  of  Weaj)ons,  and  other 
verie  important  matters  Militarie  greatlie 
mistaken  by  diuers  of  our  men  of  warre  in 
these  daies,  and  chiefly  of  the  Mosquet,  the 
Caliuer,  and  the  Long-bow ;  as  also  of  the 
great  sufliciencie,  excellencie,  and  wonderful 
effects  of  Archers ;  with  many  notable  ex- 
amples and  other  particularities  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  Nobilitie  of  this  liealme,  and 
published  for  the  benefite  of  this  his  native 
Uountrie  of  England,'  4to,  London  (by  Kichard 
Johnes),  1590.  In  the  dedication,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  English  nobility,  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  work  Smith  gave  vent  to  his 
resentment  at  failing  to  obtain  regular  mili- 
tary employment,  and  charged  Lt'icester  and 
others  of  the  queen's  advisers  with  incompe- 
tence and  corruption.  These  charges  were 
brought  to  the  queen's  notice,  and  she  di- 
rected that  all  copies  of  the  book  be  *  called 
in,  both  because  they  be  printed  without 
privilege,  and  that  thev  may  breed  much 
question  and  quarrell'  (Sir  Thomas  Heneage 
to  Burghley,  14  May  1590).  In  a  long  letter 
to  Burghley,  20  May  1590,  Smith  hotlv  pro- 
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ttiour  :irj'i  h'.n.^h.  *  TK--  vmrn'M  y^^plv.'  'in::  it  : -Th'  vioe-chancellor  forhis  appnwal 
Kv  fi']i«-d.  *  h;iv<-  b«<n 'ij/pr*--*'!  ;ii.d  ■:••»- 1  Jir"  >i.''.'t.>TLF..  Annfflf.fCamf*nd^je,n.4\i}\.  The 
V>.  ri'irii'-n  T}|i-.ir  tljir^y  y.-ar-;  br.r  if  you  wi'.l  S— l.:-t|iti-r  niii.s:  not  be  identifi»Hl.a5  has  been 
g".  wi'h  III*'  I  will  -•:•'  a  r*f«^rniJiM'»n.  and  you  all-j'-d.  with  the  clergyman  named  Smith 
*h:ill  ),*T  ii-"d  u-  rnr.:rri»rii*  (Sriivrf:.  Annalj'^  \vh'»  wa?  C'-nfin^.-d  for  eleven  months  in  the 
•v.  I'Ji.  Til"  word"  w«-nr  at  one*  r».-port-d  ^Iar^hal5^'a  in  151*7:  the  Christian  name  of 
to  L'.-rd  \UiT\ih\*\ .  Hriiifh  wa^*  arre>ittd  rin  that  divine  was  William.  The  Se-baptist 
a  ohar;r»-  of  tn-aHon  and  s*-fit  to  the  Tower,  was  prt-acher  nr  lecturer  in  the  city  of  Lin- 
WLen  «:xar/jiM*d  in  ilj*r  >tar-<!hnmber  on  coin  from  1«K)3  to  UX^o.  During  the  latter 
II  Jun*'.  h»'  corif«--<.'d  i|j<:  truth  of  th»*  facts  year  h»;  •..]  la  ra  tedfromt  he  establi;*hed  church 
&c  r^port»:d,  but  j»l«'a'l»:d  that  li«r  had  .supped  ufirr  nin»*  months  of  doubt  and  study.  Ac- 
T>?  zenerou.^ly  for  tin;  vtati-  of  |ji«  health  the  cordinp  to  hi^  own  account,  he  held  at  Coven- 
:iiiht  before.     On  the 'J'lth  of  th«- month  he  trv.  with   Masters   Dod,   Hildersham,  and 


«r-:  f 


ap'dojry  to  I{iirt,'hli;y,  oUrrin^'  Harbnu,  a   conference  *  about   withdrawing 

:;.■»  ■                      "elf  tlu'nceforfh  !*»  hi.«»  hduse  from  true  Churche.s  Ministers,  and  Worship 

•                           ir,ftnd  to  piihli^h  a  confe.«sion  corrupted.'     In  ItKXl  he  established  a  con- 

>market-plar:e  at  ('olche.ster.  prefjation   of   separatists  at   Gainsborough. 

w«*rc  taken  a^iinst.  him,  but  This  church  or  congregation  was  not  orga- 

he  Tower  till  FebruHry  150S,  nised  on  the  lines  of  the  *  Holy  Discipline,' 

directed  that  he  mi^dit  repair  but.   upon    original  principles.      Its  pastor 

Essex  on  giving  good  Bfcurity  .  held  that  Scripture  knew  of  but  one  class  of 
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elders,  in  opposition  to  the  '  Hoi  j  Discipline ' 
theory  of  the  three  separate  offices  of  pastor, 
teacher,  and  elder.  Smyth  was  known  to 
William  Brewster  [q.  v.],  and  the  '  gathered 
church'  meeting  at  Brewster's  residence, 
Scroohy  Manor^ottinghamshire,  was  formed 
on  lines  suggested  hy  Smyth. 

In  or  about  1608  Smyth,  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  his  congregation,  left  Gains- 
borough and  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  they 
joined  Francis  Johnson  [q.  v.]  and  Henry 
Ainsworth  [q.  t.],  who  haa  been  his  tutor. 
His  arrival  product  further  dissension  in  the 
Already  agitated  English  congregation  at  that 
place.  Smyth  imbibed  with  avidity  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Dutch  remonstrants,  and, 
throwing  off  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  em- 
braced Arminianism.  At  the  same  time  his 
peculiar  sentiments  on  baptism,  with  his 
practice,  procured  for  him  the  appellation  of 
the  Se-baptist,  because  at  a  solemn  religious 
service,  held  probably  in  October  1608,  he 
performed  the  rite  of  baptism  upon  himself 
and  afterwards  baptised  others,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  forty.  His  opinions,  which 
frequently  and  rapidly  changed,  involved  him 
in  controversy  with  .Joseph  Hall  (afterwards 
bishop),  Henry  Ainswortn,  Richard  Bernard, 
John  Kobinson,  Richard  Clifton,  John  Paget, 
and  Francis  Jessop.  He  was  a  fearless  and 
an  able,  though  by  no  means  a  courteous, 
disputant.  lie  stvled  the  *  ancient  exiled 
church '  at  Amsterdam  the  *  ancient  brethren 
of  the  separation,'  and  his  own  community 
he  called  'the  brethren  of  the  separation 
of  the  second  English  church  at  Amster- 
tlam.' 

A  few  months  after  he  had  baptised  him- 
self, Smyth  moved  on  to  another  plane  of 
thought  and  action,  first  suspecting,  and 
then  affirming,  that  they  had  all  been  in 
error  in  holding  the  right  to  baptise  and — 
in  his  own  phrase — to  church  themselves. 
Further  modification  of  his  theological  views 
accompanied  and  exaggerated  this  difficulty, 
which  soon  constrained  the  majority  of  the 
new  church  to  excommunicate  Smyth  and 
twenty  or  thirty  who  thought  with  him. 
Smyth  and  his  excluded  friends  sought  ad- 
mission into  a  church  of  the  Mennonites, 
who,  however,  refused  to  receive  them. 
Thereupon  he  and  his  little  congregation 
took  refuge  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the 
'great  cake-house'  or  bakery  belonging  to 
•^n  Munter.  Meanwhile,  some  time  after 
his  arrival  at  Amsterdam  he  began  to  prac- 
tise physic.  He  died  there  of  consumption 
in  August  1612,  and  on  1  Sept.  was  buried 
in  the  Nieuwekerke.  On  20  Jan.  1615  what 
remained  of  his  company  was  admitted  into 
one  of  the  Mennonite  churches.    For  a  short 


time  a  separate  English  service  was  held  by 
them  in  the  cake-house,  but  they  soon  be- 
came absorbed  among  the  Dutch,  leaving  no 
trace  in  history  of  separate  existence. 

The  somewhat  shadowy  claim  popularly 
advanced  in  Smith's  behalf  to  be  the  father  of 
the  English  general  baptists  appears  to  rest  on 
his  authorship  of  some  of  the  earliest  exposi- 
tions of  general  baptist  principles  that  were 
Erinted  in  England.  The  titles  of  his  pub- 
shed  works  are :  1.  *  A  True  Description  out 
of  the  Word  of  God  of  the  Visible  Church,' 
1689;  reprinted  in  Allison's '  Confutation,' 
in  Lawne  s  'Brownism  turned  the  inside  out- 
ward' (1603),  in  WaU's  'More  Work  for 
the  Dean'  (1681),  and  separately  1641,  4to. 

2.  *  The  Bright  Morning  Star,  or  the  Resolu- 
tion and  ExDosition  of  the  Twenty-second 
Psalm ;  preached  publiclv  in  four  sermons  at 
Lincoln,  Cambridge  (John  Legat),  1603, 8vo. 

3.  *  A  Patteme  of  True  Prayer.  A  learned 
and  comfortable  Exposition  or  Commentarie. 
upon  the  Lords  Prayer,'  London,  1605  and 
1624,  8vo,  452  pages.  Dedicated  to  Edmund 
Sheffield,  lord  Sheffield  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Mulgrave).  Apparently  every  copy  of  the 
first  edition  has  disappeared.  4.  'The  Diffe- 
rences of  the  Churches  of  the  Separation : 
containing  a  Description  of  the  Leitourgie  & 
Ministerie  of  the  Visible  Church,'  1608,  4to. 
5. '  Parallels,  Censures,  Observations,  apper- 
taining to  Three  several  Writings:  (1)  "A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Bernard,  by  John 
Smyth ;"  (2)  "  A  Book  entituled  The  Sepa- 
ratists Schism,  published  by  Mr.  Bernard ;" 
(3)  "An  Answer  to  the  Separatists  Schism," 
by  Mr.  H.  Ainsworth,'  London,  1609,  4to. 
6.  *  The  Character  of  the  Beast,  or  the  False 
Constitution  of  the  Church  discovered  in 
certain  passages  betwixt  Mr.  R.  Clifton 
and  John  Smyth  concerning  true  Chris- 
tian Baptism  of  New  Creatures  or  New-bom 
Babes  in  Christ :  and  False  Baptism  of 
Infants  bom  after  the  Flesh.  Referred  to 
two  propositions:  (1)  That  Infants  are  not 
to  be  baptised ;  (2)  That  Antichristians 
converted  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  True 
Church  by  Baptism,'  1609,  4to.  7.  '  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  R.  Cly  fton's  **  Christian  Plea," ' 
1610. 

In  the  library^  of  York  Minster  there  is  a 
tract  without  title  or  date,  and  believed  to 
be  unique,  containing  *The  last  book  of 
John  Smith,  called  the  Retractation  of  his 
Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of  the  Truth  ; ' 
and  *  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Smith,' 
by  Thomas  Pigott ;  as  well  as  John  Smyth's 
'  Confession  of  Faith,'  in  one  hundred  pro- 
positions. The  last  was  replied  to  by  John 
Robinson  of  Leyden,  in  his  *  Survey  of  the 
"  Confessions  of  Faith." '    The  whole  tract 
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was  reprinted  in  llobert  Barclay's'  Inner  Life 
of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Common- 
wealth/ London  (1876,  pp.  117  and  118). 

[Arber's  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  1897, 
p.  630 ;  Bodleian  Catalogue,  iii.  498 ;  Brooks's 
Puritans,  ii.  195;  Crosby's  Hist,  of  the  English 
Baptists,  i.  91-9,  265-71,  Appendix,  p.  67 ; 
Dexter's  True  Story  of  J.  Smyth,  the  Se>Baptist, 
Boston,  1881 ;  Bernard  on  Ruth,  ed.  Grosart ; 
BishopHalls  Works  (Pratt),  vii.  171 ;  Banbury's 
Hist.  Memorials  of  the  Independents  ;  Howell's 
State  Trials,  xxii.  709 ;  Hunter's  Founders  of 
New  Plymouth,  pp.  32  seq.  160;  Ivimey's  Hist, 
of  the  English  Baptists,  i.  113-122,  ii.  503-5; 
Neal's  Puritans,  i.  302,  349,  422  ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  4th  fer.  ri.  529 ;  Strype's  Annals,  iii. 
341,  iv.  134  fol, ;  Taylor's  General  Baptists,  i. 
65  seq. ;  Wntt's  Bibl.  Brit,  under  'Smith  ;'  Wil- 
son's  Dissecting  Churches,  i.  21,  28  seq.]  T.  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1563-1 616),  divine,  born 
at  or  near  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  in  1563, 
was  educated  at  the  Coventry  grammar 
school  recently  founded  by  John  Hales,  and 
elected  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  Coventry 
scholarship  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He 

froceeded  M.A.  in  1585,  and  B.D.  in  1591. 
lo  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
highly  valued  in  the  university  *  for  his  piety 
and  parts.*  He  was  chosen  lecturer  at  St. 
Pauls  Cathedral,  in  the  place  of  Lancelot 
Andre wes  fq.  v.],  and  became  minister  of 
Clavering,  Essex,  in  1592.  He  died  in  No- 
vember 1616,  leaving  benefactions  to  St. 
John's  College,  to  Clavering  parish,  and  to 
ten  faithful  and  good  ministers  who  had  been 
deprived  on  the  question  of  ceremonies.  He 
obtained  a  license  to  marry  Frances,  daughter 
of  William  Babbin^on  of  Chorley,  Cheshire, 
on  21  Oct.  1594  (Foster,  London  Marriage 
Licenses f  p.  1244). 

He  was  author  of :  1.  *  'ATroXoy/a  Txii"  XyyKfav 
'EKKXiycrtaf .  . .  Apologia  Ecclesiaa  Anglicanae 
Graece  versa  interprete  J.  S.,'  Oxford,  1614, 
12mo;  this  was  a  Greek  version  of  Bishop 
Jewel's  *  Apology/  and  was  published  again 
with  the  Latin  in  1639, 8vo  (cf.  Madan,  Early 
Oxford  Press  J  pp.  97,  214).  2. '  Essex  Dove, 
presenting  the  world  with  a  few  of  her  olive 
branches ;  or,  a  taste  of  the  works  of  that 
Reverend,  P'aithfull,  Judicious,  Learned,  and 
holy  Minister  of  the  Word,  Mr.  John  Smith 
.  .  .  delivered  in  three  severall  Treatises,  viz. 
(1)  His  Grounds  of  Religion  ;  (2)  An  Ex])08i- 
tion  on  the  Lord's  Prayer;  (3)  A  Treatise  of 
Repentance,'  3  part^,  London,  1629,  4to,  2nd 
edit,  enlarged,  London,  1633,  8vo,  3rd  edit., 
corrected  and  amended,  l^ndon,  1637,  8vo. 
3.  *An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  delivered 
in  many  aftemoone  Sermons,  and  now  pub- 
lished by  Anthony  Palmer,'  London,  1632, 
fol.    Palmer  married  Smith's  widow.    The 


seventy-three  sermons  in  this  volume  include 
the  'Explanation  of  the  Articles  of  our 
Christian  Faith*  mentioned  by  W^ood  as  a 
separate  book. 

[Foster's  Alumni  Oxon .  1 500>1 7 1 4  ;  Clark  and 
Boase's  Register  of  University  of  Oxford,  i.  93, 
ii.  78,  iii.  98;  Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  ii.  188,  Fasti, 
i.  217;  Morant's  Essex,  ii.  614  ;  Colvile's  War- 
wiekshire'Worthies.p.  698 ;  Brit.  Museum  Library 
Cat. ;  Bodleian  Library  Cat.]  R.  B. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1580-1631),  soldier  and 
colonist,  baptised  in  the  parish  church  at 
Willoughby  in  Lincolnshire,  on  6  Jan.  1579- 
1580,  was  son  of  George  and  Alice  Smith  of 
that  place.  His  father  was  buried  on  3  April 
1596,  shortly  after  which  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  French  army.  In  1598,  how- 
ever, peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  Smith  then  offered  his  services  to 
the  insurgents  in  the  Low  Countries,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  three  or  four  years. 
About  1600  he  returned  to  England  and 
abode  at  home  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  short 
time,  studying  the  theory  of  war  and  prac- 
tising the  exercise  of  a  cavalry  soldier.  In 
1600  Smith  again  sought  foreign  service,  and 
went  through,  according  to  nis  own  vivid 
testimony,  a  number  of  startling  adventures. 
Mr.  Palirey,  in  his  '  History  of  New  Eng^ 
land  *  (vol.  i.),  showed  that  Smith's  stories 
of  his  career  in  eastern  Europe  harmonise 
to  some  extent  with  what  we  know  from 
independent  chroniclers ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  later  investigators,  and  especially  by  Alex- 
ander Brown  in  his  memoir  of  Smith  (€fe^ 
nests  of  United  States  of  America),  Ac- 
cording to  Smith's  own  account,  which  may 
be  credited  with  a  substratum  of  fact  at  any 
rate,  he  first  voyaged  to  Italy  in  company 
with  a  number  of  French  pilgrims  bound  for 
Rome,  and  having  been  thrown  overboard  as 
a  huguenot,  was  rescued  by  a  pirate  or  pri- 
vateer, with  whom  he  served  for  some  time. 
Then,  travelling  through  Italy  and  Dal- 
matia,  he  reached  Styria,  and  took  service 
under  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  He  asserts 
that  he  did  specially  good  service  when  the 
imperial  army  was  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
siege  of  *01umpagh'  (Limbach)  by  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  signalling  between  them 
and  the  garrison,  and  afterwards  helped  by 
like  means  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Stiihl- 
weissenburg.  After  this  he  killed  three 
Turkish  champions  in  a  series  of  single  com- 
bats fought  in  si^ht  of  the  two  armies,  and 
for  this  h(i  received  a  coat  of  arms  from 
Sigismund  Bathori,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
under  whom  he  was  then  serving.  At  the 
battle  of  Rothenthurm  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
sold  for  a  slave,  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
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nople.  Befriended  by  a  Turkish  lady  of 
quality,  he  was  removed  to  Varna  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Hiere,  after  much  cruel  treat- 
ment from  his  master,  a  pasha,  Smith  killed 
his  tyrant  and  made  his  escape.  After  long 
wanderings  through  Europe  he  reached  Mo- 
rocco, and,  there  lalling  in  with  an  English 
man-of-war,  came  home  in  1605. 
^  In  the  next  year  he  purposed  to  join  an 
English  settlement  inGuiana,but  the  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Charles  Lee, 
the  intended  leader  of  the  colonists.  Smith 
then  entered  on  the  best  known  portion  of 
his  career,  the  conduct  of  the  Virginian 
colony,  and  was  among  the  105  emigrants 
who,  on  19  Dec.  1600,  set  out  from  Black- 
wall  to  found  Virginia.  They  sailed  in  three 
vessels,  the  Susan  Constant,  under  Chris- 
topher Newport  [q.  v.l ;  the  Godspeed,  under 
Bartholomew  Gosnola  [q.  v.] ;  and  the  Dis- 
covery, under  John  Katchffe  [see  under 
-  Sicklemore].  Smith  is  described  iu  the  list 
of  passengers  as  a  planter.  By  a  most  un- 
happy arrangement  the  names  of  the  council, 
of  whom  Smith  was  one,  were  sealed  up  iu  a 
box  not  to  be  opened  till  the  settlers  reached 
America,  and  the  temporary  control  during 
the  voyage  was  vested  in  Captain  Newport. 
Smith  in  some  unrecorded  fashion  came  into 
conflict  with  him,  was  put  under  arrest,  and, 
although  a  member  of  the  council  (under  the 
sealed  orders,  which  were  opened  on  arriving 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  on  20  April),  was  at  first 
not  allowed  to  act.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
outset  he  did  good  service.  The  settlers, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  an  Eldorado, 
such  as  that  pictured  in  the  popular  play  of 
« Eastward  Ilo !'  (1606),  had  neither  the  in- 
telligence nor  the  industry  to  support  them- 
selves by  tillage,  and  they  had  to  subsist  on 
the  supplies  which  they  could  buy,  beg,  or 
steal  from  the  natives.  In  the  various  ex- 
peditions into  the  country  in  search  of  food 
Smith  proved  himself  an  energetic  and  efiec- 
tive  leader.  In  one  of  these,  in  December 
1607,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  re- 
leased, according  to  a  statement  made  by 
himself  many  years  later  (see  his  publica- 
tions Nos.  5  and  7),  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Indian  princess  Pocahontas  [see  under 
KoLFE,  John].  The  whole  incident  is  matter 
of  controversy.  In  all  likelihood  his  rescue 
by  Pocahontas  owes  the  general  acceptance 
which  it  long  enjoyed  to  the  fact  of  its  un- 

Suestioned  adoption  in  1747  by  Stith,  the 
rst  historian  of  Virginia.  I^ter  writers 
have  pointed  out  that  it  is  at  least  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  stoiy  told  by  Smith  in 
his  earlier  publications  (cf.  No.  1  and  No.  2). 
Meanwhile,  in  September  1607,  the  first 
elected  president,  Edward  Maria  AVingfield 


[q.  v.l,  an  arrogant  man  of  no  special  capacity, 
was  deposed,  a  proceeding  in  which  Smith 
took  a  leading  part.  Wingfield  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Ilatclifie.  He  held  office 
for  one  year,  and  Smith  then  (10  Sept.  1608) 
became  the  titular  head  of  the  colony,  as  he 
had  been  almost  from  the  outset  its  guiding 
and  animating  spirit.  With  resolute  disci- 
pline Smith  introduced  something  of  order 
and  industry  among  the  thriftless  and  help- 
less settlers.  They  ouilt  houses  and  finished 
the  church,  fortified  the  settlement  at  James- 
town, and  took  some  steps  towards  support- 
ing themselves  by  tillage  and  fishing. 

During  the  summer  of  1608  he  explored 
the  coasts  of  the  Chesapeake  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  and  further  explored 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake.  On  these  two 
voyages  Smith  computed  that  he  sailed  three 
thousand  miles.  I'rom  his  surveys  he  con- 
structed a  map  of  the  bay  and  its  environs 
(see  No.  2  below).  His  dealings  with  the 
natives  were  marked  by  honesty  and  good 
judgment. 

In  August  1C09  a  fresh  party  of  colonists 
arrived,  deprived  unhappily  of  their  leaders 
by  a  storm  which  separated  the  fleet  [^see 
S0MER8,  Sir  George].  Further  dissensions 
arose,  leading  to  cabals  against  Smith  and  to 
difficulties  with  the  natives.  In  the  following 
September  Smith  was  badly  hurt  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder, 
and  left  the  colony,  never  to  revisit  it. 
Henceforth  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Virginia  Company,  but  devoted 
himself  to  encouraging  in  England  colonisa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  fisheries  in 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  New  Eng- 
land. Thither  he  sailed  with  two  ships  on 
a  voyage  of  exploration  in  1614.  On  his 
return  he  presented  to  l*rince  Charles  a  map 
of  the  coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod,  in  which  the  real  contour  of  the  New 
England  coast  was  for  the  first  time  indi- 
cated. In  this  the  territory  south  of  the 
Hudson  was  called  New  England,  and  among 
other  English  names  adopted  that  of  Ply- 
mouth was  assigned  to  the  mainland  oppo- 
site Cape  Cod,  two  names  which  by  a  happy 
chance  so  well  fitted  in  with  the  feelings 
of  the  later  settlers  as  to  be  permanently 
adopted. 

Smith  now  became  intimate  with  one  of 
the  chief  patrons  of  New  England  explora- 
I  tion,  Sir  I  erdinando  Gorges,  and  in  1615  he 
made  two  attempts  to  visit  New  England. 
The  first  failed  through  a  storm  in  which 
Smith's  ship  was  dismasted.  At  the  next 
attempt  he  was  taken  by  a  French  ship  of 
war,  and,  after  serving  with  his  captors 
against  the  Spaniards,  was  set  free.  In  1617 
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he  made  a  last  attempt,  but  the  three  vessels 
in  which  he  and  his  company  were  embarked 
were  kept  in  port  by  bad  weather,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned.  Henceforth 
Smith's  exertions  on  behalf  of  American 
colonisation  were  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion in  London  of  maps  and  pamphlets,  lie 
died  in  June  1631,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Sepulchre's  Church,  London.  His  will,  which 
was  proved  on  1  July,  is  at  Somerset  House 
(P.C.C.  St.  John,  89).  It  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Arber*s  edition  of  his  works. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  stories  published  by  Smith 
about  his  own  adventures.  But  the  modem 
historian,  while  recognising  the  extravagance 
of  the  details  of  many  of  the  more  picturesque 
of  Smith's  self-recorded  exploits,  is  bound  to 
give  full  weight  to  his  record  of  his  more 
prosaic  achievements — in  laying  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  the  new* 
settlement  of  Virginia.  Of  his  works  those 
numbered  2  and  4  below  contain  numerous 
passages  professedly  written  not  by  Smith 
himself,  but  by  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  Virginia. 

Smith's  published  writings  are  :  1.  *  A  true 
Relation  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents 
of  Note  as  hath  passed  in  Virginia  since  the 
first  planting  of  that  Colony,  1608;  ed.  C. 
Deane,  1866.  2.  *  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with 
a  Description  of  the  Country,*  Oxford,  1612 
(cf.  Madan,  Early  Oxford  Press,  pp.  83-5). 
3.  *  A  Description  of  New  England,'  1616; 
other  editions  1792,  1836, 1866;  translated 
into  German  1628.  4.  *  New  England's 
Trials,' 1620 ;  2nd  edit.  1622 ;  other  editions 
1836,  1807.  5.  *The  General  History  of 
Virginia,  Summer  Isles,  and  New  England,' 
1624;  other  editions  1626,  1627,  1632. 
6.  *  An  Accidence,  or  the  Pathway  to  expe- 
rience necessary  for  all  Young  Seamen  .  .  .,' 
1620 ;  republished  in  the  next  year,  enlarged 
by  another  hand,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Seaman's  Grammar;*  other  editions  under 
the  latter  title  1653  and  1691 .  7.  *  The  True 
Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations  of 
Captain  John  Smith  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
ana  America,  from  Anno  Domini  1593  to 
1629,  together  with  a  Continuation  of  his 
General  History  of  Virginia,'  &c.,  1630; 
other  editions  1732,  1744,  and  1819 ;  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  1678,  1707,  and  1727. 
8.  *  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced 
Planters  of  New  England,'  1631 ;  edited 
for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
1792,  and  translated  into  Dutch  1706  and 
1727. 

A  portrait  of  Smith  was  engraved  by 
Simon  Pass  in  1616,  'set.  37,*  and  prefixed 
♦/*  l»i8  later  works.    Copies  and  reproduc- 


tions of  this  form  the  frontispiece  to  most 
of  the  modem  *  Lives.' 

[A  complete  list  and  full  account  of  Smith's 
writings  is  in  Mr.  Arber's  introduction  to  the  re- 
print  of  them  in  the  English  Scholars  Library 
(1884).  After  Smith's  own  works,  which  consti- 
tute our  sole  authority  for  many  of  his  exploits, 
the  most  valuable  contemporary  sources  are 
Newport's  Discoveries  in  Virginia  (first  pub- 
lished in  1860  in  Arch.  Americana,  iv.  40-65), 
Wingfield's  Discourse  of  America  {ib,  pp.  67- 
163),  and  Spelman's  Helation  of  Virginia  (Lon- 
don, 1872).  Slightly  later  in  origin  are  Robert 
Johnson's  New  Life  of  Virginia  (1612)  and 
Whi taker's  Good  Newes  from  Virginia  (1613). 
These  chronicles  of  eye-witnesses  were  followed 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Keith's  History  of 
Virginia  (1738)  and  by  the  important  History 
of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  William  Stith,  Williamsburg,  1747.  A 
much  less  trustful  view  of  Smith's  statements  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Duffield  Neill  in  his  Vir- 
ginia Company  in  London  ( 1 869)  and  bis  valuable 
English  Colonisation  of  America  (1871 ).  Similar 
suspicion,  with  varying  degrees  of  reservation, 
is  expressed  in  Coit  Tyler's  History  of  Ajnerican 
Literature  (1879),  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle's  English 
in  America  (1881-2),  in  Professor  S.  B.  Gar- 
diner's History  (vol.  ii.  1883),  in  Winsor^s  His- 
tory of  America  (vol.  iii.  1886),  and  in  .the  later 
editions  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States.  An  extremely  pessimistic  view  of  Smith's 
character  and  influence  is  taken  by  Alexander 
Brown  in  Genesis  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(vol.  ii.  1890). 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England,  was  the 
first  to  give  a  biographical  account  of  Smith, 
whose  exploits  formed  the  subject  of  numerous 
'  marvellous '  biographies,  especially  in  Ajnerica, 
during  the  next  two  hundred  years.  A  type  of 
these  is  that  by  J.  Bilknap,  published  at  Boston  in 
1820,  with  startling  coloured  illustrations.  More 
serious  productions  were  the  Lives  by  George  S. 
Hillard  (in  vol.  ii.  of  Sparks's  Library  of  Ame- 
rican  Biogr.  1834),  byMrs.  Edward  Robinson 
(London,  1845),  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms  (New 
York,  1846),  and  by  George  C.  Hill  (New  York, 
1858).  But  the  first  critical  investigation  of 
Smith's  career  was  that  made  by  Charles  Beanein 
his  Notes  on  Wingfield's  Discourse  of  America, 
printed  at  Boston  in  1 859,  and  in  his  edition  of 
Smith's  Relation,  issued  in  1866.  The  line  of 
research  thus  indicated  wss  followed  up  with 
much  ingenuity  by  the  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  published  in  1888  its  invaluable 
Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Society  in  London.  The  new  evidence  adduced 
by  these  biographical  investigations  led  to  the 
rewriting  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  history  of 
Virginia  by  Neill  and  others  (see  above).  It 
also  bore  fruit  in  the  ultra-iconoclastic  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Smith,  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  (,1881).  An  attempt  at  strict  impartiality 
is  maintained  in  the  Memoir  by  Charles  KilV 
ridge  True  (New  York,  1882)  and  in  Appleton'a* 
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Cfclopcdia  of  AmerirBii  Biography  (vol.  t. 
1868).  Bnt  Smith  hniRnndmrm  defendera  of 
th«  mbatanlial  truth  of  his  wory  in  Profeasot 
Arber  in  hia  Mpmoir  of  John  Smith  in  the 
Encyciopedia  Britnnnioa  {Qth  edit.  18B7)  uid 
in  his  sditiDD  of  Smitb'i  Works ;  ia  W.  Wlct 
Henrj  {Address  lo  Virginia  Hist.  Soc.  February 
iaS2):  in  Mr.  John  Ashton,  who  published  il 
ritlumffi  of  Smith's  Adveoturen  and  Diseuunes 
in  1SS3;  and  in  J.  PoiDdeitsc  in  Captain  John 
Smith  and  his  Critics  (1863).  For  a  rulter 
aecoDBt  of  the  eridenM  an  to  ths  credibility 
-of  tbe  Pn^honlas  episodu,  see  under  BnLm, 
Joira.)  J.  A.  D. 

SMITH  or  SMYTH,  JOHN  (1567- 
1510),  genealogical  antiquary,  the  son  of 
Thomu  Smjth  of  Hoby,  Leiceat«rshire,  and 
ffTBodson  of  William  Smyth  of  Humberston 
m  Lincolnshire,  was  bom  in  IHOT  and  edu- 
cated at  the  free  school,  Derby.  His  mother, 
JoBD,  was  a  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Derbv 
named  llichard  Alan.  From  Derby  Smyth 
proceeded  in  1584  to  Callowden  to  attend 
upon  Thoiuas,  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  seveti- 
teenlb  lonl  Berkeley.  He  studied  under 
the  aame  tutor,  and  went  up  with  the  young 
lord  to  Magdalen  CoUege,  Uiford,  in  1689. 
In  1694  Smyth  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple, 'and  two  years  later,  having  com- 
plete his  studies  there,  returned  to  the 
Berkeley  &mily  as  houeehold  steward,  a 
post  which  he  exchan^^  in  lfi97  for  the 
more  luciative  and  dignified  office  of  steward 
of  the  hundred  and  liberty  of  Berkeley. 
About  the  same  time  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence At  Xihtey  in  Oloucestershire,  where, 
in  prooew  of  time,  he  acquired  two  adjacent 
vunor^hoiues,   '  adorned  with  gardens  and 

Eires  and  a  large  P^k  well  wooded.'  So 
untifui  were  the  Berkeleys  to  him  that 
the  family  fool  is  said  on  one  occasion  to 
have  tied  Berkeley  Castle  to  the  church  with 
twine  '  to  prevent  the  former  from  going  to 
Nibley,'  Ab  steward  of  the  manor,  Smyth 
had  chuge  of  the  muniment-room  at  the 
CMtie,  and,  devoting  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  rich  treasures  which  centuries  had 
mccumulnted  there,  he  was  led  eventually  to 
write  a  hiBtor?  of  the  lives  of  the  first  twenty- 
one  lords  of  Berkeley,  horn  the  Norman 
conquest  down  to  1628.  Smyth  sat  far 
Uidhurst  in  the  parliament  of  16^1,  but  he 
took  no  part  in  politics  in  the  stormy  times 
thkt  were  coming,  and  died  at  Nibley,  on 
the  eve  of  the  troubles,  in  the  autumn  of 
HMO.  His  first  wife,  Grace,  a  native  of 
Niblev,  died  in  1609,  without  issue,  and 
Smyth  married  as  his  se^^ond  wife  (H  Jan. 
16Cfo-10)  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Browning 
of  Cowley.  Bj  this  marriage  be  bad  five 
Htu  and  three  dkught«rs.    His  eldest  son, . 
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John,  was  buried  in  Nibley  church  in  1693, 
aged  81.  John  Smith  or  Smj-th  (1602- 
1/17)  [q.  v.],  the  pluywright,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  great-grandson. 

Smyth's  style  is  quaint  and  somewhat 
rude,  and  his  orthography  very  irregular ; 
but,  irrespective  of  the  allusions  to  the  im- 
portant public  events  in  which  the  Berkeley 
family  participated,  bis  'Lives'  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  reflect  upon  the 
social  condition  ol  the  people  in  mediajval 
limes,  the  methods  of  cultivation  adopted, 
the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices.  Asan  antiquan'  the  author 
showed  an  accompliahed  lioowledge  of  an- 
cient documents  and  public  records.  l)ug- 
dnle  embodied  a  larj^  portion  of  his  work  in 
hie  '  Baronage  of  England,'  1675-6.  After 
1676  the  documents  were  practically  undis- 
turbed at  Berkeley  Castle  until,  in  1821, 
Thomas  Dudley  i'osbroke  [q.T.]  published 
his  '  AbstrHCls  and  Eitracla  of  Smyth's 
Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,'  London,  4lo.  The 
tirst-ratearcbteological  character  of  the  docu- 
ments was  now  established.  In  vol.  \'.  of 
the  '  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archico- 
logical  Society's  Transactions' (1880-1),  Mr. 
James  Herbert  Cooke  published  a  valuable 
monograph  on'  The  Berkeley  SlSS.and  their 
Author,' and  two  year8later(1883-6)theBame 
society  published  in  e.c^pnuo  '  The  Berkeley 
MSS.  ...  by  John  Smyth  of  Nibley,"  edited 
by  Sir  John  Slaclean,  3  vols.  4to.  Smjrth 
left  a  number  of  other  works  tn  manuscnpt, 
of  which  be  made  a  schedule  at  the  ena  of 
the  '  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys.'  Of  these  only 
three  appear  to  bo  extant :  1  (at  Berkeley 
Castle), '  A  Register  of  Tenures  by  Knight 
Service,  mainly  in  the  county  of  Gloucester;' 
2  (at  Condover  Hull,  Shropshire),  the  first 
portion  of'ThreeBookea  in  folio,  containinge 
the  names  of  each  inhabitant  in  this  county 
of  Glouc,  how  they  stood  charged  with 
armor  in  a"  6*°  Jacobi ; '  and  3 (also  at  Con-- 
dover),  'Abstracts  of  all  the  Offices  or  In- 

Suisitions  post  mortem  and  of  ad  auod 
amnum  in  the  co.  of  Gloucester  mim 
10  Henry  III  to  28  Henry  VIII.' 

{Wood's  Athene  Oxou.  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  1030  ; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  I50O-1714  ;  Hyetl  aud 
Bazeley's  Manual  of  Oloucesteishire  Lit.  ii.  33; 
Atkyns'a  Glourastershire.  1712,  p.  303;  ¥ot- 
broke'a  Gloucestorebire,  i.  468 ;  Rudder's  Sew 
History  of  Oloai^aatcrshire,  1779.]  T.  S. 

SMITH,  SiE  JOHN  (1610-lC44>,mTalist, 
bom  in  1616  at  Skiltsinthe  parish  of  Slud- 
ley,  Warwickshire,  was  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Smith  of  Queeni borough,  l^icester- 
sbire,  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomu 
Slarkham  of  Kirkby  Beler  and  of  Allerton, 
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Kottinghamshire.  His  eldest  brother,  Sir 
Charles  Smith,  was  elevated  to  thepeerage 
in  1043  as  Baron  Carrington  of  Wootton 
Wawen  in  Warwickshire  and  Viscount  Car- 
rington  of  Barreford  in  Connaught  (G.  £. 
C[okayne],  Complete  Peerage,  ii.  167). 

He  was  brought  up  a  Koman  catholic,  his 
earlier  education  being  entrusted  to  a  kins- 
man.   At  a  later  date  he  was  sent  abroad  to 
Germany  to  complete  his  studies.  He  always 
had  a  strong  disposition  for  a  military  life,  and 
ventured  to  return  home  without  leave,  to 
urge  his  relatives  to  permit  him  to  follow  his 
bent.     His  projects,  however,  were  received 
with  no  favour,  and  he  was  sent  to  resume  his 
studies  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  soon 
joined  the  Spanish  army  which  was  defend- 
ing Flanders  against  the  French  and  Dutch. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  several  deeds  of 
daring ;  but  hearing  of  the  Scottish  disturb- 
ances, he  resolved  to  return  to  England  and 
offer  his  services  to  Charles  I.     He  received 
a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  was  victorious 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Scots  at  Stapleford  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tees.     After  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  llipon,on28  0ct. 
1640,  he  retired   to   his  mother's  house  at 
Ashby  Folville  in  Leicestershire.    When  the 
English  civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  the 
royalists  and  was  made  a  captain-lieutenant 
under  LordJohn Stewart (rf.  1044)  [q.  v.]    On 
9  Aug.  1 642  he  disarmed  the  people  of  Kilsby 
in  Northamptonshire,  who  had  declared  for 
parliament,  and  on  23  Sept.  he  took  part  in 
the  fight  at  Powick  Bridge.     At  Edgehill 
his  troop  was  in  Lord  Grandison's  regiment, 
on  the  left  wing.     In  the  battle  the  royal 
standard-bearer.  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  [q.  v.], 
was  killed  and  the  standard  taken.     Smith, 
with  two  others,  recovered   it.      For  this 
service  he  was  knighted  on  the  field,  being, 
it  is  said,  the  last  knight  banneret  created  in 
England.     He  also  received  a  troop  of  his 
own,  and  was  appointed  by  Lord  Grandison 
major  of  his  regiment.     Being  sent  into  the 
south,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  13  Dec.  by 
Waller  in  Winchester  Castle,  and  did  not 
obtain  his  liberty  till  the  September  follow- 
ing.   On  his  release  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
and  was   made  lieutenant-colonel  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Itaglau's  regiment  of  horse  [see 
Somerset,  Edward,  second   Marquis    of 
Worcester].     In  1044  he  was  despatched 
to  the  western   army,  as   major-general  of 
the  horse  under  Lord  John  Stewart.     On 
29  March  the  royalists  under  Patrick  Kuth- 
ven,earl  of  Forth  [q.  v.],  engaged  the  parlia- 
mentarians   under  Waller   at  Cheriton   in 
Hampshire.     The   rashness  of  Henry  Bard 
rds  Viscount  Bellamont)  [q.  v.]  in- 
e  royalist  cavalry  in  a  premature 


engagement.  Smithwas  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  dismay  occasioned  by  his  fall  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  companions'  retreat* 
He  died  the  next  day,  and  was  buried  <m 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  An  elegy  on  him  appears  in  Sir 
Francis  Wortle/s  'Characters  and  Elegies/ 
London,  1646,  4to. 

[The  fullest  biography  is  in  Edward  Walsing- 
ham's  Britannicse  Virt^ti8  Imago,  1644,  Oxford; 
but  it  is  too  eulogistic  to  be  altogether  trust- 
worthy, and  it  differs  in  many  instances  from 
other  contemporary  accounts.  Other  authoridea 
are  Ludlow's  Memoirs, ed.  17dl,£diDburgh,i.42, 
96 ;  Lloyd's  Memoires,  ed.  1668,  p.  668  ;  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Kebellion,  vi.  86,  viii.  16, 
16 ;  Nugent's  Memoirs  of  Hampden,  ii.  298-300 ; 
Gardiner's  Great  Civil  War,  i.  49-60,  326; 
Colvile's  Worthies  of  Warwickshire,  p.  699 ;  Lo 
Neve's  Monumenta  Anglicana,  i.  21 3.]  E.  J.  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1618-1652),  Cambridge 
Platonist,  was  bom  at  Achurch,  near  Oundle 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  1618.  Of  his  parents 
his  biograpner  only  states  that  they  had 
*  long  been  childless  and  were  grown  aged.' 
In  1636  he  was  entered  as  a  pensioner  at 
Emmanuel  College,  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing puritan  foundation  in  the  university.   He 
proceeded  B.A.  in  1640,  M.A.  in  1644;  and 
m  the  latter  year  (11  June)  was  transferred 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  along  with  seven 
other  members  of  his  college,  to  Queens' 
College,  Hhey  having  bine  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting 
in  Westminster  ...  as  fitt  to  be  fellowes ' 
(Searle,  Hist,  of  Queens'  Collegey  p.  648). 
His  college  tutor  at  Emmanuel  was  Benjamin 
Whichcote  [q.v.]  (afterwards  provost  of  King's 
College),  who  not  only  directed  his  studies,but 
aided  him  with  his  purse.  At  Queens*  College 
he  lectured  with  marked  success  on  *  mathe- 
matics,' although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
term  implied  anything  more  than  arithmetic. 
His  chief  reputation,  however,  was  acquired 
as  one  of  the   rising  school  of  Cambridge 
Platonists.  John  Worthington  [q.  v.]  assigns 
him  the  praise  of  being  both  dticcuor  and 
ayaOoij  t.e,  of  being  not  only  just  and  up- 
right in  his  conversation,  but  also  genuinely 
good  at  heart,  and  doubts  whether  more  to 
admire  his  learning  or  his  humility.     Smith 
died  of  consumption  on  7  Aug.  1652,  and 
was  buried  in  his  college  chapel.     Although 
only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  ne  had  already 
become  known  as  a  *  living  library,'  his  ac- 
quirements being  chiefly  in  theology  and  the 
oriental  languages.   Hispapers  were  handed 
by  his  executor,  Samuel  Cradock,  fellow  of 
Emmanuel,  to  Worthington,  who  published 
such  of  them  as  were  Oiomogeneal  and  re* 
lated  to  the  same  discourse/  under  the  title  of 
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*  Select  D'lN^unpB '  ( London,  1680),  &  Tolume 
Mill  reai]  aDil  admired  for  itH  reBoemeDt  of 
thought  nod  literary  abilitj.  Hia  funeral 
Sermon  waapreached  by  Simon  Patrick(l626- 
1707)  [q.  T. ',  one  of  the  younger  fellows  of 
QueeoB  ftn^  his  warm  admirer.  Smith  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  society. 

[Copy  of  Select  llisMiureea  in  librury  of  St, 
JohoV  College,  Cnrabridgs,  vith  iiiaau>cript 
noTes  by  Thomas  Baker;  Sporla'aHiBC,  ofQtteeas' 
CollpgB,  pp.  660,  GS8;  TuUoch'a  ItatloDsl  Thoo- 
logj  m  England.  roL  ii.]  J.  B.  M. 

SMITH.  JOHX  0?.  1033-1673),  writer 
on  trade,  was  apprenticed  to  IMatthen'  Cru- 
dock,  a  London  merchant,  a  member  of  the 
Sociely  for  the  Fishing  Trade  of  Great 
Britain,  and  afterwards  became  himself  a 
merchant  of  London.  In  1033,  while  atill 
Wi  apprentice,  h?  was  Bent  by  Philip  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Montgomery  and  fourth  earl 
of  Pembroke  [q.  v.],  to  visit  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  to  make  a  report,  on  their  trade 
mad  industries,  lie  remained  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Hhetlanda  more  than  a  year,  and  drew 


dustrv,  the  fishing  trade,  which  be  published 
■8  'The  Trade  and  FiahinR  of  Great  Uritain 
displayed ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Islands 
of  Okuev  and  Sholtand,  by  Captain  John 
Smith.'  liondon,  IWl,  4to. 
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forestry,  but  it  also  deals  wilh  lire-stock  and 
the  rvclamation  of  waste  land.  It  is  very 
practical,  and  is  not  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic tbeorv.  Another  i^dition  was  pub- 
lished in  1073. 

[Smith's  works ;  DoDuld^on'a  AgTicultural 
Biography,  p.  34.]  K.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (-1030-1679),  physician, 
was  born  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1030.  He 
entered  itntsenoae  College,  Ox  ford,  on  7  Aug. 
1647,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  16iil,  ,M.A.  in 
1653,  and  M.D.  on  9  July  lOfjO.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  candidate  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians on  :iJDec.  105S>,anda  fellow  on  3  April 
1672.  He  died  at  bis  house  in  Great  St. 
Helen's,  Bisfaopagate,  in  the  winter  of  1679, 
■nd  was  buried  in  the  pariah  church. 

He  was  the  author  of  '  rijjuxofiia  Bkct-i- 
X«^ :  King  Solomon's  Portraiturn  of  Old 
Age.  Wherein  is  contained  a  Sacred  Ana- 
tomy  both  of  Soul  and  Body.    And  a  Perfect 


Account  of  the  Infirmities  of  Age,  incident 
to  them  both.  Printed  by  J.  Hayes  for 
S.  Thomson,  at  tlie  Sign  of  the  Biahop'a 
Head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  1600.'  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1670,  and  a  third 
in  1752.  The  book  consists  of  a  commen- 
tary on  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1-0,  and  seeks  lo 
show  that  Solomon  was  acquainted  with 
the  circulation  of  ihe  blood. 

The  author  has  been  doubtfully  identified 
with  John  Smith,  doctor  in  physic,  author 
of '  A  Compleat  Practice  of  I'hysick.  "Where- 
in is  plainly  described  the  Nature,  Causes, 
Differences,  and  Signs  of  all  Diaeaaea  in  the 
Body  of  Man.  With  the  choicest  Cures  for 
the  same,'  London,  1050. 

[Monk's  Roll  of  the  Royal  Coll.of  Phytic] una,  i- 
36S;  Wood's  AtliFDie  Oxoa..  ed.  Bll-is,  ill.  1200; 
fosler's  Alumni  Oxoa.,  1500-17H,]    E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (_fi.  1673-1680),  •  philo- 
math,' was  the  author  of;  1.  '  Sttreomelrie,' 
London,  1073,  8vo.  2.  '  Horological  Dia- 
logues, in  three  parts,  shewing  the  nature, 
uEe,  and  right  management  of  Clocks  and 
Walchea  ...  by  J.S,,clockmaker,'  London, 
1070,  12mo.  To  the  same  John  Smith  is 
also  attributed  a  technical  Ireatiac  entitled 
3. '  The  Art  of  Painting,  wherein  ia  included 
The  whole  Art  of  Vulgar  Painting,  accord- 
iug  to  the  heat  and  moat  approved  Ilules  for 
preparing  and  laying  on  of  OvI  Colours  .  .  . 
wita  directions  for  painting  Sun  Dials  and 
all  manner  of  Timber  work,'  London,  1670, 
8vo ;  the  second  impression,  with  some 
alterations  and  useful  additions,  1087,  Svo; 
4th  ed.  '  The  Art  of  I'ainting  in  Ovl  .  ,  .  to 
which  is  now  added  the  Art  anii  Mysterv 
of  Colouring  Mapa  and  other  Prints  with 
WaterColours,'London,17tto,12mo;  another 
edition  17A  8vo:  Wh  ed.  17tl«.  ^  4.  'A 
Complete  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  I'se,  and 
right  managing  of  that  Wonderful  instru- 
ment the  Baroscope  or  quick  silver  weather 
glass,' London,  1688,  (Svo.  5.  'Horological 
Disquisitions  concerning  the  Nature  of  Time,' 
&c.,London,16tH,8vo;2nded.l70**.  O.'Tha 
Curiosities  of  Common  Water,  or  the  advan- 
tagea  thereof  in  preventing  and  caring  many 
diatempera.  Oalher'd  from  the  Writings  of 
several  Kminent  Physicians,  and  also  from 
more  than  40  vears'  experience,'  London, 
1722,  evo:  3rd;  ed.  1723;  10th  ed.  curante 
Italpb  Thoreaby,  Thia  waa  an  elaborate 
compilation  from  medical  writers,  such  as 
Sir  John  Floyer  [q.  v.],  Joseph  Browne  (^. 
1706)  [q.v.],  Daniel  Duncan  [t|.v.^,and  others, 
advocatmg  hydropathy  and  in  praise  of  tern- 

Eerance  and  common-sense  trenlnient.  It 
ad  not  only  a  large  circulation  in  Kngland, 
but  was  translated  into  German  and   into 
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French  as  *  Trait6  des  Vertus  de  TEau  com- 
mune/ Paris,  1725 ;  2nd  ed.  1626  [1726] ; 
8rd  ed.  1730. 

[Smith's  Work  in  the  British  Moseum  ;  Alli- 
bone's  Diet,  of  English  Literature.]        T.  S. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1659-1716),  divine,  was 
grandson  of  Matthew  Smith  (1589-1640), 
a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  a  strong 
adherent  of  the  royal  prerogative,  who  was 
in  1639  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  north.  He  left  behind  him  in  manu- 
script some  *  valuable  annotations*  on  Little- 
ton^ 'Tenures,*  and  two  dramatic  pieces, 
'  The  Country  Squire,  or  the  Merry  Mounte- 
bank :  a  Ballad  Opera,'  and '  The  Masquerade 
duOiel:  a  Masque.'  The  last-named  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  his  death  by  his  eldest 
son,  John  Smith  of  Knaresborough  (the 
divine's  uncle),  who  subsequently  fought 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert  at 
Marston  Moor  in  1644  (cf.  Cibbek,  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  ii.  324).  A  younger  son,  William 
Smith,  married  in  1657  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Giles  Wetherall  of  Stockton,  and  was 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

John  Smith,  bom  at  Lowther  in  "West- 
moreland on  10  Nov.  1659,  was  one  of 
eleven  brothers,  all  of  whom  rose  to  promi- 
nent positions.  William,  a  well-known  phy- 
sician of  Leeds,  died  in  1729;  George,  a 
chaplain-general  in  the  army,  died  in  1725 ; 
Joseph  Smith  (1670-1756)  [q.  v.]  became 
provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and 
Fosthumus,  an  eminent  civilian,  died  in 
1725.  John  was  educated  by  his  father  at 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  under  Christopher  Ness 
or  Nesse  [q.  v.],  where  he  made  little  progress, 
and  subsequently  at  Appleby  school,  whence 
he  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  11  June  1674.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  college,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
1677,  M.A.  1681,  and  D.D.  July  1696,  and 
was,  on  leaving  St.  John's,  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  by  Archbishop  Richard  Sterne  [(j.  v.] 
In  July  1682  he  was  admitted  a  minor  canon 
of  Durham,  and  shortly  afterwards  collated  to 
the  curacy  of  Croxdale,  and  on  1  July  1684 
to  that  of  Witten  Gilbert.  From  1686  to 
1689  he  act^d  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid.  In  1694 
he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Na- 
thaniel Crew  [q.  v.],  who  in  the  following 
year  collated  him  to  the  rectory  and  hospital 
of  Gateshead,  and  on  25  Sept.  1605  to  the 
seventh  prebendal  stall  in  Durliam  Cathedral. 
In  1696  he  was  created  D.D.  at  Cambridge, 
and  t  hree  years  later  was  made  treasurer  of 
Durham,  to  which  the  bishop  added  in  July 
1704  the  rectory  of  Bishop- Wearmouth. 
Here  he  rebuilt  the  rectory  and  restored  the 


chancel  of  the  church,  but  he  spent  the  larser 
portion  of  his  time  at  Cambridge,  labouring 
at  an  edition  of  Bede's  'History'  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  In  1713  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  died  at  Cambridge  on 
30  July  1715.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  John's  CoUe^,  where  a  monument  was 
erected,  with  an  inscription  by  his  friend, 
Thomas  Baker  (1656-1740)  [q.  v.],  the  histo- 
rian of  the  college.  John  Smith  married  in 
1692  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Cooper 
of  Scarborough,  who  gave  his  daughter  a 
portion  of  4,500/. ;  by  her  he  had,  with  four 
other  sons,  George  (1693-1766)  [q.  v.],  who 
inherited  his  father's  scholarly  tastes,  and 
brought  out  from  his  materials  in  1722  the 
'Historiae  Ecclesiasticaa  Gent  is  Anglorum 
Libri  Quinque,  auctore  Venerabili  Bfeda  . . . 
curaet  studio  Johannis  Smith,  S.T.P.,' Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  foL,  which  was  ad- 
mittedly the  best  of  the  older  editions  of  Bede. 
Besides  some  published  sermons,  John  Smith 
projected  a  history  of  Durham,  and  furnished 
some  materials  to  Bishop  Gibson  for  his  edi- 
tion of  Camden,  and  to  James  Anderson  (1 662- 
1728)  [q.v.]for  his'  Historical  Essay'  inl706. 

[Le  Neve's  Fasti,  iii.  315;  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  i.  233 ;  Hutchin- 
son's Durham,  i.  61,  198;  Surtees's  Hist,  of 
Durham,  iv.  76;  Nicolson's  Letters,  i.  224; 
Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet,  zxviii.  119;  Allibone's 
Diet,  of  English  Lit.]  T.  S. 

SMITH  or  SMYTH,  JOHN  (1662-1717), 
dramatist,  bom  in  1662,  was  son  of  John 
Smyth  of  Barton  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
probably  great-grandson  of  John  Smith  or 
Smyth  (1567-1640)  [q.v.l  In  1676  John 
became  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  matriculated  on  10  July  1679,  gra- 
duating B.A.  in  1683,  and  M.A.  in  1686. 
In  1682  he  became  a  clerk  of  the  coU^, 
and  in  1689  usher  of  the  college  school.  lie 
died  at  Oxford  on  16  July  1717,  and  was 
buried  in  the  college  chapel. 

He  was  the  author  of  *  Win  her  and  take 
her,  or  Old  Fools  will  be  Medling:  a 
Comedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Koyal 
by  their  Majesties  Servants,'  London,  1691, 
4to.  This  play,  which  was  issued  anony- 
mously, was  dedicated  *  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Peregrine,  Earl  of  Danby,*  by  Cave 
Underbill  the  player  [q.  v.],  for  whom  the 
part  of  Dulheaa  seems  to  have  been  specially 
written.  It  contains  an  epilogue  by  Thomas 
D'Urfey  [q.  v.]  The  plot  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  tnat  of  Shadwell's  *  Virtuoso,* 
and  the  character  of  Waspish  appears  to  be 
modelled  on  that  of  Snarl  in  that  comedy 
(Genest,  ii.  13). 

According  to  Wood,  he  was  also  the  author 
of:  1.  'Odes  Paraphras'd  and  imitated,  in 
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Sliacellany  Poems  and  Translations  by  Ox- 
'ord  Hands,'  London,  1685, 8vo.  2.  *  Scarro- 
lides,  or  Virgil  Travesty :  a  Mock-Poem  on 
the  second  £)ok  of  Virgil's  zEneis,  in  Eng- 
lish Burlesque/  London,  1691,  Svo. 

[Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  601 ; 
Bakers  Biographia  Dramatica,  i.  678,  iii.  411 ; 
Fosters  Alumni  Oxon.  1500-1714;  Bloxam's 
Magdalen  CoU.  Register,  iii.  221.]     £.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1655-1723),  politician, 
bom  in  1655,  son  of  John  Smith  (d.  1690) 
of  South  Tedworth  or  Tidworth  in  Hamp- 
shire, matriculated  from  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  on  18  May  1672,  but  did  not  take 
a  degree,  and  was  admitted  student  at  the 
MidSe  Temple  in  1674,  although  he  was 
not  called  to  the  bar.     As  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  owner  of  *  a  good  estate,*  he  entered 
upon  political  life,  and  represented  in  par- 
liament :  Ludgershall  in  Wiltshire,  1678-9, 
1680-1,  and  in  the  Convention  parliament  of 
1688-9;  Beeralston  in  Devonshire,  Decem- 
ber 1691  to  1695;  Andover  in  Hampshire 
foreight  parliaments  (1695-1713);  and  East 
Looe  in  Cornwall  from  1715  to  his  death. 
Smith  was  throughout  life  a  staunch  whig 
and  a  firm  adherent  of  the  protestant  cause ; 
but  from  his  excellent  address  and  as  *  a  very 
agreeable  companion  in  conversation '  (M  ackt. 
Secret  Service8f  Roxburghe  Club,  1 895,  pp.  90- 
91)  he  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  tories. 
He  wasabold  speaker,  with  keen  views  which 
he  expressed  with  clearness,  and  filled  many 
important  posts  with  reputation.     In  the 
Convention  parliament  he  was  the  leading 
whip  for  the  whigs ;  during  the  debates  of 
the  session  1693-4  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings;  he  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
from  3  May  1694  to  15  Nov.  1699,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  from  the  last  date  to 
29  March  1701.    But  he  disapproved  of  the 
*  partition '  treaty,  and  for  some  years  was 
out  of  office ;  but  on  24  Oct.  1705  he  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
beating  William  Bromley  [q.  v.]  by  forty- 
three  votes  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  12th  Hep. 
app.  V.  p.  183).    In  1706  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  arranging  the  union  with 
Scotland,  and  in  Octol^r  1707,  when  the 
house  assembled,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Scottish  members,  he  was  re-elected  speaker 
without  a  contest;  but  on  1  Nov.  1708  he 
resigned  the  post  to  Sir  Hichard  Onslow. 
IVom  November  1708  to  August  1710  he 
again  held  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cneauer,  and  on  his  retirement  he  secured 
for  nimself  a  lucrative  place  as  one  of  the 
four  principal  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  which 
he  kept  until  death. 
Sunderland  was  the  object  of  his  detesta- 


tion, and  Godolphin  was  his  especial  friend. 
He  acted  as  a  manager  in  the  impeachment 
of  Sacheverell,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
messenger  by  whom  Queen  Anne  sent  the 
letter  dismissing  Godolphin  from  her  ser- 
vice. Afterwaras  he  joined  the  adherents 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  opposition  to  the 
ministry  of  Stanhope,  and  in  1719  resisted 
the  proposal  for  limiting  the  numbers  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  died 
on  30  Sept.  1723,  and  was  buried  near  his 
father  in  the  old  church  of  South  Tedworth 
on  4  Oct.,  a  marble  tablet  being  erected  to 
his  memory  and  to  that  of  his  father  and 
eldest  son  by  his  fourth  son,  Henry  Smith. 
He  is  described  as  of  '  middle  stature,  fair 
complexion '  (Macky,  Secret  Services,^^.  90- 
91).  His  estate  afterwards  passed  to  Thomas 
Assheton  of  Ashley  Hall,  near  Bowden  in 
Cheshire,  who  took  the  name  of  Smith.  His 
daughter  Mary  married  in  1705  the  Hon.  Ro-^ 
bert  Sawyer  Herbert,  second  son  of  Thomas 
Herbert,  eighth  earl  of  Pembroke. 

[Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.;  Manning's  Speakers, 
pp.  408-12;  Members  of  Parliament,  Official 
Eetum ;  Lut trell's  State  Affairs,  iv.  495,  520, 523, 
V.  30.  32,  605,  vi.  27,  226,  604,  616,  633;  Mac- 
aulay's  Hist.  iv.  508 ;  information  from  Kev. 
H.  E.  Delm6-Radcliffe.]  W.  P.  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1667-1726),  judge,  son 
of  Roger  Smith  of  Frolesworth,  Leicester- 
shire, was  bom  on  6  Jan.  1667,  and  matri- 
culated from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  on 
12  Sept.  1676,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (Foster, 
Alumni  Oxon,)    He  entered  Gray's  Inn  on 
1  June  1678,  was  called  to  the  bar  on  2  May 
1684,  and,  having  been  made  a  serjeant-at- 
law  on  30  Oct.  1700,  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  in  Ireland  on  24  Dec. 
1700,  but  was  transferred  to  be  a  baron  of  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  England  on  24  June 
1702.  In  the  leading  case  of  Ashby  v.  White, 
arising  out  of  the  Aylesbury  election,  he  gave 
his  decision  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  tne  court  of  queen  s  bench, 
and  concurred  in  the  view  expressed  by  Lord- 
chief-justice  Sir  John  Holt  [q.  v.]  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff  Ashby  whose  vote  the  return- 
ing officer.  White  (the  defendant),  had  de- 
clined to  record.    On  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  judginent  was  reversed,  and  the 
opinion  of  tne  chief  justice  and  Baron  Smith 
was  confirmed  {State  Trials^  xiv.  696 ;  HM/- 
LAM,  Constitutional  Hist.   iii.  271-4).     In 
May  1708  he  was  selected  to  settle  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  subsequently  to  the 
union  with  England,  and  for  that  purpose 
was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
in  Scotland,  being  still  allowed  (though  an- 
other baron  was  appointed)  to  retain  his 
place  in  the  English  court,  and  receiving 
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500/.  a  year  in  addition  to  his  salary.  He 
was  re-sworn  on  the  accession  of  Qeorffe  I  as 
a  baron  of  the  English  exchequer,  although 
he  performed  none  of  the  duties,  and  enjoyed 
bota  his  English  and  his  Scottish  office  until 
his  death  on  24  June  1726,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  Smith  was  much  attached  to  his 
native  village  of  Frolesworth,  where,  by  his 
will,  he  founded  and  endowed  a  hospital  for 
fourteen  poor  widows  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  who  were  each  to 
have  12/.  a  year  and  a  separate  house. 

[Nichols's  Leicestershire;  Foss's  Judges  of  Eng- 
land ;  Foster's  Gray's  Inn  Registers."] 

AV.  R.  W. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1652  ?-l 742),  mezzotint 
engraver,  was  born  at  Daventry,  Northamp- 
tonshire, about  1652.  He  was  articled. to  an 
obscure  painter  named  Tillet  in  London,  and 
studied  mezzotint  engraving  under  Isaac 
Beckett  [q.  v.]  and  Jan  Vander  Vaart  [q^.  v.] 
He  became  the  ablest  and  most  industrious 
worker  in  mezzotint  of  his  time,  and  the 
favourite  engraver  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
whose  paintings  he  extensively  reproduced, 
and  in  whose  house  he  is  said  to  have  resided 
for  some  time.  Smith's  plates,  which  are 
executed  in  a  remarkably  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive style,  number  about  five  hundred,  and 
of  these  nearly  three  hundred  are  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
period  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
George  II,  from  pictures  by  Lely,  Kneller, 
Wissing,  Dahl,  Riley,  Closterman,  Gibson, 
Murray,  and  others.  The  remainder  are 
sacred,  mythological,  and  genre  subjects  after 
Titian,  Correggio,  Parmegiano,  C.  Maratti, 
G.  Schalken,  E.  Heemskerk,  M.  Laroon,  and 
others.  Previous  to  1700  his  plates  were 
mostly  published  by  Edward  Cooper  [q.  v.], 
but  about  tliat  date  he  established  himself 
as  a  ])rjntseller  at  the  Lyon  and  Crown  in 
Covent  Garden ;  he  there  published  his  own 
works  and  also  reissued  many  of  those  by 
Beckett,  Lens,  Williams,  and  others, cleverly 
retouching  them  and  erasing  the  original  en- 
gravers' names.  Smith's  latest  print  appears 
to  have  been  the  portrait  of  the  youthful 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  Ilighmore,  dated 
1729.  On  giving  up  business  he  retired  to 
his  native  county,  where  he  died  on  17  Jan. 
1742  at  the  age  of  ninetv.  He  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  l\>ter's,  Northamp- 
ton, where  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
and  that  of  his  wife  Sarah,  who  died  in  1717. 
The  bulk  of  his  copperplates  eventually  came 
in*  'nds  of  Boydell,  who  reprinted 

numbers.  A  portrait  of  John 
ich  he  appears  holding  his  en- 
Ineller,  was  painted  and  pre- 


sented to  him  by  that  artist  in  1696,  and  he 
executed  a  print  from  it  in  1716 ;  it  has  also 
been  engraved  by  S.  Freeman  for  Walpole's 
'  Anecdotes.'  The  original  is  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

[Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (Dallaway 
and  Womnm) ;  Chaloner  Smith's  British  Mezzo- 
tinto  Portraits ;  Dodd's  manuscript  Hist,  of 
Engravers  in  Brit  Mas.  (Addit.  MS.  33405).] 

F.  M.  O'D. 

SMITH,   JOHN  (/.    1747),  author  of 

*  Chronicon  Busticum-Commerciale,  or 
Memoirs  of  Wool,'  was  bom  about  1700, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  was  admitted  pensioner  of  the  college  on 
18  Dec.  1718,  fellow-commoner  on  31  Jan. 
1721-22,  and  his  name  was  taken  off  the 
books  on  18  Dec.  1724  {Register  of  Trinity 
Hall),  In  1725  he  graduated  LL.B.  He 
entered  the  church,  but  devoted  himself  very 
largely  to  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  woollen  industry,  especially  in  England. 
The  result  of  these  researches  was  published 
in  1747,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  as  *  Chroni- 
con Kusticum-Commerciale,  or  Memoirs  of 
Wool.'  A  second  and  more  limited  quarto 
edition  was  issued  in  1757  (the  library  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  a  copy  of  the 

*  second  edition '  with  the  date  1765).  Smith 
opposed  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  ot 
wool,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  point  that 
his  conclusions  were  attacked  by  William 
Temple  of  Trowbridge,  a  zealous  whig  who 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  I.  B.,  M.D. 
Smith  replied  to  Temple's  attack  in  a  pam- 
phlet *  The  Case  of  the  P^nglish  Farmer  and 
his  Landlord.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Templets 
(pretended)  Refutation  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Arguments  in  ''Memoirs  of  WooL"* 
This  pamphlet  was  printed  at  Lincoln,  and 
dedicated  to  the  *  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy ' 
of  Lincolnshire.  The  aispute  centres  in  the 
main  round  the  question  of  the  price  of  wool 
in  England  as  compared  with  ita  value  on 
the  continent.  Smitn  defends  the  statement 
in  the  *  Memoirs '  (p.  516  of  edit,  of  1747) 
that '  English  wool  m  England  is  not  sold 
to  its  intrinsic  worth.' 

In  Lincolnshire  Smith,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life 
(*  Lincolnshire  where  I  am  most  conversant,' 
Review  of  the  Manufacturer's  Complaints 
against  the  Wool  Grower y  1753,  p.  7).  He 
held,  however,  no  living  in  Lincolushire, 
and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  unless 
he  can  be  identified  with  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  who  died  in  1774,  possessed  of  several 
livings  in  the  south  of  England. 

Smith's  great  work  is  a  laborious  compila- 
tion from  many  sources  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  wool  trade.    He 
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■ives  a  digest,  with  cooiou*  extracls  of  the 
it«niture — especinlly  the  EttfcUah  literature 
—on  the  subject  from  iho  earty  seventeenth 
«Dturj  onmtrd.  The  book  haa  always  been 
egarded  as  u  standard  work,  and  is  referred 
O  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Arthur  Youcg 
n  his  '  Annals  of  Agriculture '  (vi.  606) ; 
The  history  of  wool,  in  EngUml,  has  been 
idmirahly  written  by  Smith,  with  so  much 
iGcuracy  that  scarcely  any  measure  relative 
.o  that  commodity  can  be  stated  which  has 
aot  been  fully  explained  and  con  aidered  cm  the 
Most  liberal  and  enlightened  yrincijiles ;  not 
leduced  from  vague  theories,  but  from  the 
:Ieor  pajie  of  ample  experience.'  More  re- 
;ently  M'Culloch  has  deecrihed  it  as  '  one 
if  the  most  carefuUv  compiled  and  valuable 
ivorks'  ever  published  with  regard  to  the 
aistory  of  any  branch  of  trade  (M'Cot- 
LOCH.  tiltroturr  ofPoUtkal  Eeommy,  1816). 
[n  addition  to  this  work,  and  the  '  Answer ' 
:o  Temple's  '  Refutation '  referred  to  above, 
Bmilh  nUo  wrote  '  A  Keview  of  the  Manu- 
facturer's Complaint  against  the  Wool- 
grrower,'  1753,  dealing  with  certain  minutiie 
of  his  favouritt?  subject,  such  as  the  effect  of 
pilch  and  tar  marks  on  the  wool  of  ehi^jp. 

[Regititer  of  Trinity  Hall;  Brit.  >Iub.  Cot.; 
Smith's  Workm^wo  especially  tho  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  iho  17*7  edition  of  Meinoira  of 
Wool,  from  which  several  important  fafts  ma; 
ba  gleaned.  Tbe  idea lillcat ion  of  John  Smith, 
LL.B.  of  Trinity  Hall,  with  John  Smith,  LL.B., 
the  anthor,  is  a  caiu'ectaral  ant,  tbouf-h  rendered 
Bt«etii-al!y  cfrtiiin  by  the  facts  that  Profossor 
F.  Dickins,  LL.D.  of  Trinity  Hall,  tbe  macter 
[Dr.  Simpwin),  ssven  follows,  and  tho  Library  of 
Trini^  Hall,  are  rII  entered  as  eulixi-ribeiB  to 
the  Memoim.  and  that  Iho  degree  of  LL.B.  of 
CambridgB  was  that  specially  in  vogue  among. 
and  was  precticnlly  limited  to,  Trinity  Hall  men 
M  that  period.]  E.  C-a. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1747-1807),  antiquary 
■nd  GaBlic  schokr,  was  bom  in  1747  at  Croft 
Bnicklev in  iLe parisliof  Glenorchy  in  A^yll- 
shire.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  licetised 
by  the  presbytery  of  Kinlyre  on  28  April 
1773,  On  18  Oct.  1775  he  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  at  Tarbert,  and  in  1777  he  was 
presented  by  John,  duke  of  Argyll,  to  the 
pkrish  of  Kilbrandon,  as  assistant  and  suc- 
cesaor  to  James  Stewart.  In  1781  be  was 
translated  to  the  highland  church  at  Camp- 
beltown, and  in  1787  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  died  at  Campbeltown  on  26  June 
1907.  In  I783hemarried  Helen  M'Dougall, 
who  died  on  6  May  1843.  By  her  he  liad 
two  floua,  John  and  Donald,  uid  three  daugh- 


Smith  was  an  accomplished  Gaelic  scholar, 
and  took  part  in  translating  the  scriptures 
into  Gaelic,  besides  publishing  Gaelic  trans- 
lations of  Alleine's  '  Alarm  to  the  Uncon- 
verted/ Joseph  Watta's  Catechism,  and  other 
small  religious  works.  He  also  revised  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  same 


Ant i(jui ties,"  Edinburgh,  1 780, 4to:  this  work 
contained  on  English  translation  of  Gaelic 
poems,  some  of  which  purport  to  be  by  Ossian 
[([.v.] :  French  and  Italian  versionsnf  Smith's 
translation  were  made  in  lAlO  and  1813  re- 
spectively. 2.  '  Viewoflhe  l^st  Judgement,' 
Edinburgh,  1763,  8vo;  4lh  edit.  London, 
1847.  3. '  Sean  Dana,  or  Ancient  Poems  of 
Ossian,  Orran,  lllann,  kc'  Edinburgh,  17S7, 
8vo.  4,  ■  Summary  View  and  Explanation 
of  the  Writings  of  the  IVophets,'  Edinburgh, 
1787,  ISmo;  ed.  bv  Peter  Hall,  London, 
1835,  12rao.  S.  '  Life  of  St.  Columba,  from 
the  Latin  of  Curomin  and  .\damnan,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1798,  4to.  6.  '  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  county  of  Argyll,"  I7i»S, 
8vo.  8.  'An  Affectionate  Address  to  tbe 
Middling  and  Lower  Classes  on  the  present 
.\larming  Crisis,'  Edinburgh,  1798,  12mo. 
P,  '  Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Sacred  Office,' Glasgow,  le08,8vo.  He  also 
edited  RobertLowth's' Isaiah,' London,  1791, 
13mo,  and  wrote  tbe  article  on  the  parish 
of  Campbeltown  for  Sinclair's  '  Statistical 
Account." 

[Scott's  Fasti  Ecctes,  Smt.  iti.  i.  38,  69; 
Edinburgh  OniduHtcs,  p.  2'(G;  Now  Slati^tical 
A«onnt,  VII.  ii,  93.]  E,  I.  C. 

SMITH.  JOHN  (1790-1824).  missionary, 
son  of  a  soldier  killed  in  battli.<  in  Eg\-pt, 
was  bom  on  27  June  1 790  at  Ifothwell,  near 
KetteringinNorthomptonahire.  All  hisedu- 
cation  he  derived  from  occasional  nttendanco 
at  a  Sunday  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  Eiilered  (he  service  of  a  biscuit-maker  in 

;  London  named  Blunden.  His  master  dying 
in  1806,  Daviea,  his  successor,  took  him  as 
an  apprentice,  and  assisted  him  to  improve 
his  education.      Under  the  influence  of  the 

I  Rev.  John  Stevens   he   became   earnest   in 

i  matters  of  religion  and  lealnus  for  study. 
He  was  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Soctety,and  in  December  ISltiwas  ordained 

I  as  successor  to  JohnWray  at  Le  Resouvenir, 
near  Demerara  or  Georgetown,  in  British 
Guiana.     He  arrived  at  Uemerara  on  23  Feb. 

I  1817,  and  in  his  first  inten-iew  with  the 
governor.  Major-general  John  Murray,  the 

I  latter  threatened  thatif  he  taught  any  n^ro- 
slave  to  read  he  should  be  banished.     Not- 

I  withstuiding  the  undisguised  hostility  of 
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the  white  population,  he  laboured  among 
the  negroes  with  considerable  success.  In 
August  1828  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
was  recommended  by  his  doctor  to  leave  the 
colony.  On  18  Aug.,  however,  a  rising  of 
the  negroes  took  place,  and  three  days  later 
Smith  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  negroes.  lie  was  tried  by 
court-martial  on  the  charge  of  having  pro- 
moted discontent  among  them.  On  the  worth- 
less evidence  of  terrorised  slaves  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Uis  exe- 
cution was  postponed  until  the  pleasure  of 
the  home  government  should  be  known.  But 
he  was  confined  in  the  meantime  in  an  un- 
healthy dungeon,  and  died  there  on  24  Feb. 
1824.  His  wife  Jane,  whom  he  married  about 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  died  in  1828  at 
Rye  in  Sussex.    They  had  no  children. 

When  the  news  of  Smith's  imprison- 
ment reached  England,  popular  interest  was 
aroused.  The  publication  of  the  documents 
connected  with  the  case  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  intensified  the  excitement, 
and  upwards  01  two  hundred  petitions  on  his 
behalf  were  presented  to  parliament  in  eleven 
days.  On  1  June  182-5  his  trial  was  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I^rd  Brougham 
brought  forward  a  motion  condemning  the 
action  of  the  Demerara  government,  and  as- 
serted that  *  in  Smith's  trial  there  had  been 
more  violation  of  justice,  in  form  as  well  as 
in  substance,  than  in  any  other  inqjuiry  in 
modern  times  that  could  be  called  a  judicial 
proceeding.'  After  an  adjournment,  how- 
ever, the  motion,  which  was  opposed  by  go- 
vernment, was  negatived  by  193  to  146. 

[Wallbridgo's  Memoirs  of  the  Rov.  John 
Smith;  Gent.  Mag.  1824,  ii.  281  ;  Speeches  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the 
proceedings  at  Demerara,  Edinburgh,  1824 ; 
Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  John  Smith, 
London,  1824  ;  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  the  case  of  Rev.  John  Smith ;  Missionary 
Chronicle,  March  1824  ;  The  London  Missionary 
Society's  Report  of  the  Proceedings  against 
John  Smith,  London,  1824;  The  Missionary 
Smith,  London,  1824;  New  Times.  11  April 
1824 ;  C.  Buxton's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas 
Eowell  Buxton,  pp.  138-40  ;  Edinburgh  Review, 
xl.  244:  Eclectic  Review,  1848,  ii.  728;  Black- 
woods  Mag.  June  1824.]  E.  L  C. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1749-1831),  water- 
colour-painter,  known  as  *  Warwick*  Smith, 
was  bom  at  Irthington,  Cumberland,  in  1749, 
and  educated  at  St.  Bees.  Becomingknown  as 
a  skilful  topographical  draughtsman,  he  was 
e*  "Pou  Middiman's  *  Select  Views  in 

in,'  and  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Warwick,  with  whom  he 


visited  Italy  about  1783 ;  hence  he  came  to 
be  staled  '  Warwick '  and  *  Italian '  SmitL 
In  his  subseo  uent  works,  which  were  largely 
views  in  Italy,  he  gradually  abandoned  the 
simple  tinting  to  which  vratercolour  woric 
had  hitherto  Seen  limited  for  a  more  effective 
mode  of  colouring,  the  novelty  and  beauty  of 
which  created  much  admiration.  Smith 
joined  the  Watercolour  Society  in  1805, 
and  was  a  large  contributor  to  its  exhibitions 
from  1807  to  1823,  when  he  resided  his 
membership;  he  was  elected  president  in 
1814, 1817,  and  1818,  secretary  in  1816,  and 
treasurer  in  1819,  1821,  and  1822.  Of  his 
engraved  works,  which  are  numerous,  the 
most  important  are  :  *  Select  Views  in  Italy,' 
1792-6 ;  *  Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumber- 
land,' twenty  aquatints  by  Merigot,  1791-5 ; 
and  illustrations  to  Byme*8  '  Britannia 
Depicta,'  W.  Sotheby's  *  Tour  through  Wales,' 
1794,  and  *  A  Tour  to  Hafod,'  1810.  Smith 
died  in  Middlesex  Place,  London,  on  22  March 
1831,  and  was  interred  in  the  St.  Oeorge*8 
burial-ground  in  the  Uxbridge  Road.  Good 
examples  of  his  work  are  in  the  British  and 
South  Kensington  Museums. 

[Roget's  Hist,  of  the  *  Old  Watercolour* 
Society ;  Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists.] 

F.  M.  0*D. 

SMITH,  Sib  JOHN  (1754-1837),  general, 
colonel- commandant  royal  artillery,  was  bom 
at  Brighton,  Sussex,  on  22  Feb.  1754.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich on  1  March  1768,  and  received  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  the  roval 
artillery  on  15  March  1771.  In  1773  "^he 
went  to  Canada.  He  was  at  Fort  St.  John 
when  the  American  generals  Schuyler  and 
Montgomery  attacked  it  in  September  1775. 
The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  some  seven  hun- 
dred men  under  Major  Preston,  who,  aft«r  a 
gallant  defence,  surrendered  it  on  3  Nov. 
Smith,  who  had  been  twice  wounded,  became 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

Smith  was  exchanged  in  January  1777, 
and  joined  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Earl  I^ercy  at  Rhode  Island,  and  shortly 
after  was  transferred  to  the  army  at  New 
York  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Howe.  He  took  part  in  the  operations  to 
draw  Washington  from  his  defensive  posi- 
tion on  the  Rariton  river.  He  accompanied 
Howe's  force  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesar 
peake,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  on  11  Sept.  1777,  at  the  cap- 
ture o^  Philadelphia  on  26  Sept.,  at  the 
battle  of  Germanstown  on  the  Delaware  on 
3  Oct.,  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Island  on 
22  Oct.,  and  at  the  siege  of  Mud  Island  and 
capture  of  it  on  16  Nov.    The  last  achieve* 
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ment  completed  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Delaware  by 
the  royalists.  In  May  1778  Smith  was  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  for  the  destruction 
of  American  men-of-war  in  the  Delaware 
river,  driving  back  the  Americans  at  BilFs 
Island,  and  burning  the  Washington  (82)  and 
the  Effingham  (28),  with  fifty-four  smaller 
vessels.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth  or  Freehold,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
on  27  June,  and  marched  with  the  army  the 
following  day  to  Novesink,  near  Sandy  Hook, 
where  it  amved  on  the  SOth.  Thence  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Howe  conve^red  Smith  and 
his  companions  to  New  York  in  July. 

Smith  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant 
on  1  July  1779.  On  11  Feb.  1780  he  arrived 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  force  from  New 
York  at  the  harbour  of  Edisto,  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  The  islands  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John,  which  stretch  to  the  south  of 
Charleston  hiyrbour,  were  seized  at  once; 
but  it  was  not  until  1  April  that  Clinton 
broke  ground,  and  Smith's  auties  as  a  gunner 
became  heavy.  On  11  May  Charleston  sur- 
rendered. In  September  Smith  went  with 
the  army  to  Charlottesbur^  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  accompanied  it  m  its  retreat  to 
South  Carolina  at  the  end  of  the  following 
month.  Early  in  1781  he  moved  with  Com- 
wallis  towards  the  borders  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  later  into  Virginia,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Guildford  on  15  March,  and 
in  the  other  actions  of  the  campaign,  which 
ended  in  the  British  occupation  of  Yorktown. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Yorktown 
in  October,  and  on  its  capitulation  on  the 
19th  of  the  month  again  became  a  prisoner 
of  war.  He  was,  however,  given  his  parole, 
and  returned  to  England. 

Smith  was  promoted  to  be  captain-lieu- 
tenant on  28  Feb.  1782.  In  1785  he  went 
to  Gibraltar,  and  was  stationed  there  for  five 
years.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  on 
21  May  1790,  and  appointed  to  command  the 
6th  company  of  the  1st  battalion  royal 
artillery  at  home.  On  1  March  1794  he 
was  promoted  to  be  brevet  major,  and  regi- 
mental major  on  6  March  1795.  In  the 
latter  year  he  joined  the  army  under  Lord 
Moira  at  Southampton  as  major  in  command 
of  the  royal  artillery  drivers,  and  as  second 
in  command  of  the  artillery  under  Brigadier- 
general  Stewart  for  foreign  service.  Towards 
the  end  of  1795  he  went  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  fq.  v.]  He  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  and 
in  the  siege  of  Mome  Fortune  (28  April  to 
24  May  1796),  when  the  French  capitulated, 
and  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  island  of 
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St.  Vincent  on  8  and  9  June  of  the  same 
year.  He  commanded  the  royal  artillery  at 
the  capture  of  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards 
(16  to  18  Feb.  1797),  and  at  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Porto  Rico  in  March.  He 
then  commanded  the  royal  artillery  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  strength  being  thirteen 
companies ;  he  was  promoted  regimental  lieu- 
tenant-colonel on  27  Aug.  1797,  when  he 
returned  to  England  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health. 

In  September  and  October  1799  Smith 
commanded  the  artillery  of  the  reserve  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land. He  took  part  in  the  oattles  of  2  and 
6  Oct.  near  Bergen,  was  mentioned  in 
despatches,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
commander-in-chief  for  his  services.  The 
convention  of  Alkmaar  terminated  opera- 
tions, and  Smith  returned  to  England  on 
8  Nov.  He  was  promoted  to  be  regimental 
colonel  on  20  July  1804,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal 
artillery  in  Gibraltar.  There  he  remained 
for  ten  years,  and  twice  temporarily  com- 
manded the  fortress.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  on  6  May  1805,  and 
major-general  on  26  July  1810. 

Smith  returned  home  in  1814,  was  ap- 
pointed colonel-commandant  of  a  battalion  of 
royal  artillery  on  8  July  1815,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-general  on  12  Aug. 
1819.  He  was  made  a  knight  grand  cross  of 
the  military  Guelphic  order  on  10  Aug.  1831, 
for  services  in  America,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Continent,  and  Gibraltar.  On  27  Jan. 
1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  royal  horse 
artillery  as  colonel-commandant,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  general  on  10  Jan.  1837. 

Smith  was  three  times  shipwrecked  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  service,  losing  on  each 
occasion  eveir  article  of  baggage.  He  died 
at  Charlton,  Kent,  on  2  July  1837. 

[Despatches ;  Kojal  Artillery  Records ;  Rojral 
Military  Calendar;  Duncan's  History  of  the 
Royal  Artillery ;  Stedman's  Hist,  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  2  vols.  4to,  1794 ;  Gust's  Annals  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  Gent. 
Mag.  1837,  ii.  531;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  Institution,  vol.  zt.  pt.  ii. ;  Kane's  List 
of  Officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery;  Ludlow's  War 
of  American  Independence.]  R.  H.  V. 

SMITH,  JOHN  (1797-1861),  musician, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1797,  and  educated 
as  a  chorister  in  one  of  the  chapel  choirs. 
In  1816  he  entered  the  choir  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  and  on  9  Feb.  1819  was  ap- 

Sointed  a  vicar  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
ral.  He  also  held  the  offices  of  chief  com- 
poser of  state  music,  master  of  the  king*s 
band  of  state  musicians  in  Ireland,  and  com- 
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poser  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  He  pos- 
sessed a  iine  tenore  robusto  voice,  and  con- 
siderable gifts  as  a  composer  of  church  music. 
His  most  important  work  was  an  oratorio, 
*  The  llevelation.*  In  1837  he  published  a 
volume  of  cathedral  music,  comprising  ser- 
vices and  anthems,  a  '  Veni  Creator '  ancl  a 
'  Magnificat '  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  B  flat, 
which  are  well  known  in  English  cathe- 
drals. Of  his  secular  music,  the  trio  *0 
Beata  Virgine'  (1840.^)  and  the  quartet 
'  Love  wakes  and  weeps '  attained  consider- 
able popularity.  Smith  died  in  Dublin  on 
12  Nov.  18G1,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
fessorship by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
Stewart  [q.  v.] 

[Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  ii  i.  5  40 ;  Musical 
Times,  1  Jan.  1862.]  R.  N. 

SMITH,  JOHN  ABEL  (1801-1871), 
banker  and  politician,  bom  in  1801,  was  the 
eldest  son  ot  John  Smith  of  Blcndon  Hall, 
Kent,  a  member  of  the  banking  family  of 
which  Robert  Smith,  first  baron  Carrington 

Sq.  v.],  was  the  head.  His  mother  was  Mary, 
laughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tucker,  ite 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.  in  1824  and  M.A.  in  1827),  and  joined 
the  family  banking  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  & 
Smith,  of  which  lie  became  chief  partner. 
He  entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Midhurst 
in  1830,  but  at  the  general  election  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  returned  for  Chichester, 
for  which  ho  sat  till  1859.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1863,  and  retained  his  seat  till 
1868,  when  the  borough  lost  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives (Offi<'ial  Jtefurns  of  Members  of 
Parliament f  vol.  ii.  index).  A  staunch  liberal, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
which  advocated  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
]jarliament.  In  1869  he  introduced  a  bill 
lor  a  further  limitation  of  the  hours  during 
which  public-houses  might  be  kept  open. 
He  died  on  7  Jan.  1871  at  Kippington,  near 
Sevenoaks.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  Mid- 
dlesex and  Sussex. 

In  1827  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Samuel  (^larke-Jervoise,  bart.,  and  widow  of 
Ralph  William  Grey  of  Backworth  House 
in  Northumberland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Jervoise,  born  in  1828,  and  Dudley 
Robert,  born  in  1830. 

[Ward's  Men  of  the  Reign,  p.  872;  Times, 
11  Jan.  1871  ;  Burke's  landed  Gentry,  4th 
edit.]  E.  L  C. 


SH^TfiuT.  JOIIX  CHALONER    (1827- 

engineer  and  writer  on  British 

■ras  bom  in  Dublin  on  19  Aug. 

kther  was  a  proctor  of  the  eccle- 


siastical courts,  and  married  a  granddaughter 
of  Travers  Hartley,  M.P.  for  Dublin  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  Chaloner  Smith  was  ad- 
mitted to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1846, 
and  in  1849  graduated  B.A.  He  was  articled 
to  George  Willoughby  Hemans  the  engineer, 
and  in  1857  was  appointed  engineer  to  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  railway.  In  1868 
he  obtained  a  similar  position  from  the  Dub- 
lin, Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  and 
held  it  till  1894.  He  carried  out  some  im- 
portant extensions  of  the  line,  and  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  loop-line  crossing  the 
Liney,  connecting  the  Great  Northern  and 
Soutn-Eastem  radways  of  Ireland. 

But  beyond  his  reputation  as  an  engineer 
Chaloner  Smith  will  be  remembered  K>r  his 
notable  work  on  'British  Mezzotinto  Por- 
traits .  .  .  with  Biographical  Notes'  (Lon- 
don, 1878-84,  4  pts.),  which  consists  of  a 
full  catalogue  of  plates  executed  before  1820, 
with  125  autotypes  from  plates  in  Smith's 
possession.  The  latter  were  also  issued 
separately.  The  print-room  at  the  British 
Museum  contains  an  interleaved  copy  with 
manuscript  notes.  Smith  was  an  enthu- 
siastic collector  of  engravings,  principally 
mezzotints,  which  were  sold  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  book.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
examples  (especially  those  by  Irish  en- 
gravers) were  purchased  for  the  Dublin 
National  Gallery  through  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Edward  Guinness  (now  Lord  Iveagh). 

For  many  years  Chaloner  Smith  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question  of  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  England  and  Ireland, 
and  published  two  or  three  pamphlets  [on 
the  subject.  Just  before  his  deatn  he  was 
examined  before  the  royal  commission  which 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  He 
died  at  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  on  13  March 
1895. 

[Irish  Times,  15  March  1895;  information 
from  Rev.  Canon  Travers  Smith  of  Dublin.] 

D.  J.  O'D. 

SMITH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  (1712- 
1795),  musician,  born  at  Anspach  in  1712, 
was  the  son  of  John  Christopher  Schmidt,  a 
wool  merchant  of  that  city.  The  father,  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  of  music,  threw  w^  his 
business  in  1716  and  followed  his  friend 
Handel  to  England  in  the  capacity  of 
treasurer.  Four  years  later  he  sent  for  the 
family  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Germany. 
His  eldest  son,  John  Christopher,  was  sent 
to  school  at  Clarets  academy,  Soho  Square. 
He  showed  considerable  aptitude  for  music, 
and  at  thirteen  Handel  onered  to  give  him 
his  first  instruction  in  the  art.  He  was, 
says  F^tiB,  the  only  pupil  Handel  ever  took 
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(^Biographie  Universelle  des  Musicieiu,  viii. 
221),  Smith  also  studied  theory  under  Dr. 
John  Christopher  Pepusch  [q.v.]  and  Tho- 
mas Roseinffrave  [see  under  Roseinqrave, 
Daniel].  Very  early  in  life  he  was  esta- 
blished as  a  successful  teacher.  At  eighteen 
bis  health  suflered  from  excessive  application 
to  music,  and  the  physician  Dr.  Arbutlmot 
invited  him  to  spend  the  summer  at  his 
bouse  in  Highgate.  The  rest  proved  bene- 
ficial, and  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
were  arrested.  At  lligh^ate  Smith  had  the 
advantage  of  meeting  §wift,  Pope,  Gay,  and 
Congreve.  In  1732  he  composed  an  English 
opera,  '  Teraminta,'  and  the  following  year 
a  second  opera,  *  Ulysses.'  Subsequently  he 
spent  several  years  on  the  continent. 

In  1751  Handel's  sight  became  affected, 
and,  at  his  desire,  Smith  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  fill  his  place  at  the  organ  during  the 
oratorio  performances.  He  also  acted  as  the 
composer's  amanuensis,  and  Handel's  latest 
compositions  were  dictated  to  him.  In  1750 
be  was  appointed  first  organist  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  Smith  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Garrick,  who  was  instrumental 
in  producing  his  opera,  'The  Fairies,'  at 
Dniry  Lane  in  1754.  This  musical  drama, 
which  was  adapted  from  '  Midsummer 
flight's  Dream,'  had  an  excellent  reception. 
A  similar  work,  arranged  from  the  'Tem- 
pest,' was  less  appreciated,  though  the  song 
'  Full  fiithom  ^ve '  became  permanently 
popular. 

Handel  bequeathed  to  his  old  pupil  all  his 
manuscript  scores,  his  harpsichord,  his  por- 
trait by  Denner,  and  his  bust  by  Itoubiliac. 
AVhen  Handel  announced  a  wish  to  alter  the 
bequest,  and  present  his  manuscripts  to  Ox- 
ford University,  Smith  declined  an  offer  of  a 
legacy  of  3,0(X)/.  by  way  of  compensation. 
After  Handel's  death  in  1759  Smith,  with 
the  assistance  of  John  Stanley,  carried  on  the 
oratorio  performances  until  1774,  when,  the 
attendance  having  ^preatly  fallen  off,  he  gave 
up  the  conductorship  and  retired  to  his  house 
in  Upper  Church  Street,  Bath.  He  com- 
posed several  oratorios,  *  Paradise  Lost,'  *  Re- 
becca,' 'Judith,'  ' Jehoshaphat,'  and  'Re- 
demption,' as  well  as  the  Italian  operas 
'  Dario,' '  II  Giro  riconosciuto,'  and  '  Issipile.' 
He  taught  the  harpsichord  to  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  his  most  generous 
patrons,  whose  death  in  1772  he  commemo- 
rated by  a  setting  of  the  burial  service.  Out 
of  gratitude  for  the  many  favours  received 
from  the  ro^al  family.  Smith  presented 
George  III  with  Handel's  manuscnpt  scores 
— which  are  now  at  Buckingham  Palace — 
as  well  as  Handel's  harpsichord  and  the 
bust  by  RoubiliaCi  which  are  now  preserved 


at  Windsor  Castle.     Smith  died  at  Bath  on 
3  Oct.  1795. 

[Anecdotes  of  Smith  and  Handel  by  the  Rev. 
William  Coxe,  containing  a  portrait  of  Smith 
engraved  from  an  original  picture  by  Zoffany; 
Barney's  History  of  Music ;  Kockstro's  Life  of 
;  Handel;  Georgian  Era,  iv.  616;  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary of  Music,  iii.  540.]  R.  N. 

SMITH,  JOHN  GORDON  (1792-ia33), 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence,  bom  in 
i  1792,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  gra- 
i  duated  in  the  university  in  1810  with  the 
highest  honours  in  medicine.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  attached 
to  the  12th  lancers  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, when  he  received  the  thanks  of  Colonel 
l*onsonby,  whose  life  he  saved,  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  wounded.  He  retired  from  the 
army  on  half-pay  when  peace  was  con- 
clucfed  in  1815,  and  settled  in  London. 
Here  he  found  it  difficult  to  establish  him- 
self in  practice,  as  he  held  a  Scottish  de- 
gree only,  and  was  therefore  not  entitled  to 
practise  in  England.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  resided  with  him  for  four 
years,  occupying  his  leisure  in  composing  a 
work  on  forensic  medicine.  At  the  same 
time  he  acted  as  surgeon  to  the  Royal  West- 
minster Ophthalmic  Hospital.  He  also  lec- 
tured on  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  1825  and 
again  in  1826,  and  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute ;  and  in  1829  he  was  elected  the  first 
?rofessor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  the 
lOndon  University  (now  University  College) 
in  Gower  Street.  !None  of  the  licensing 
bodies  in  London  required  any  evidence  of 
instruction  in  forensic  medicine,  and  there 
was  consequently  no  class.  Smith  lectured 
for  two  years,  and  then  resigned  his  office. 
For  a  time  he  edited  the  ^  London  Medical 
Repository.'  He  died  in  a  debtor's  prison, 
after  fifteen  months'  confinement,  on  16  Sept. 
1833. 

An  ardent  reformer  in  politics  as  well  as 
medicine.  Smith  was  an  enthusiastic  pioneer 
of  the  study  of  medicaljurisprudence,  which 
(Sir)  Robert  Christison  [q.  v.]  was  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  to  set  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Smith  fought  hard,  but  again 
unsuccessfully,  to  place  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish degrees  and  licenses  in  medicine  upon 
an  equal  footing. 

He  published,  besides  various  contribu- 
tions to  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal : '  1.  *  De  Asthmati,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1810.  2.  *  The  Principles  of  Forensic 
Medicine,'  8vo,  London,  1821 ;  2nd  edit. 
1824;  3rd  edit.  1827.  3.  'An  Analysis  of 
Medical     Evidence,'    London,    8vo,    1825. 

o2 


'The  Claims  of  Forensic  Medi 

'  Hints  for  the  ExBmiiiatian   oi 
Medical  WitnessM,'  12mo,  1829. 

[Obi tu»rf  notice  in  the  LoDil.  Med.md  Surg. 
Journ.   1833,  iv.  3S7 :   udditionitl  iDfanniilioD 
kindly  giren  by  Xr,  Henry  Yobdk- 
■eCTHtary  la  the   Boyal  Institatioa  of   GreaL 
Britain.!  D'A.  I'. 

SMITH,  SiK  JOHN  MARK  FREDE- 
RICK tl790-I874),  general,  colonel-cnm- 
mandant    royal   engineere,    aon   of    Major- 

Eneml  Sir  John  Frederick  Sigismund  Smitii, 
,C.H.,  of  the  royal  artiUery  (d.  IHU),  and 
prand-nephew  cjf  Field-marshal  Baron  von 
KalkreuCli,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prus- 
Bian  army,  -was  bom  at  the  Manor  Hniiae, 
Paddington.  Middlesex,  nn  11  Jan.  1790. 
Aft«r  passing  through  the  military  school  at 
Oreat  Marlnw  and  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Woolwich,  Smith  received  a  com- 
misBion  aa  tiecond  lieutenant  in  the  royal  en- 
gineer* on  1  Dec.  1805,  and  in  January  1806 
joined  bifl  corps  at  Chatham. 

In  1807  Smith  went  t«  Sicily.  He  served 
in  1809  under  Major-general  Sir  A.  Bryce, 
the  commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  forcn 
of  Sir  John  Stuart  [q.  r.J,  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  caatle  oflsefiia  and  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Procida  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  also 
look  part,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  capture 
of  the  islands  of  Zante  and  Kepbntonia  under 
Major-general  Frederick  Renuell  Thackeray 

tq.  v.],  commanding  royal  engineer  of  the 
orceof  Sir  John  Oswald.  Smith  was  deputy- 
assistant  quartermaster-general  and  senioi 
officer  of  the  quartermaster-general's  depart- 
ment under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe[q.  T.]in  1810, 
in  the  battle  before  Santa  Maura.  He  re- 
signed hia  staff  appointment  from  a  sense  of 
duty  in  order  lo  serve  as  an  engineer  officer  In 
the  trenches  during  the  siege  of  Santa  Maura 
under  Oswald,  the  only  engineer  officer  in 
addition  to  Thackeray  and  liimself,  Captain 
Parker having^been wounded.  TbisdeGciency 
of  engineer  officers  threw  upon  Smith  all  the 
executive  work  during  tbe  most  arduouspi  ' 
of  the  siege,  and  he  nod  no  relaxation  frc 
duty  in  the  trenches  until  the  plac«  si 
rendered.  Not  only,bowever,did  he  recel 
no  special  recognition  of  his  services,  but  the 
officer  who  took  hia  place  upon  the  stalF 
given  tbe  brevet  promotion  which  Smith 
would  have  received,  had  he  not  resigned  the 
staff  appointment  to  undertake  a  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  duty.  He  was  mentioned 
in  Sir  John  Oswald's  despatches,  and  some 
years  afterwards  an  effirt  was  nnsucceasfully 
made  to  get  him  a  brevet  majority  for  his  ser 
yices  at  Santa  Maura. 

Smith  was  promoted  to  be  second  captaii 


1  May  1811.  He  served  in  Albania  and 
...  Sicily,  and  in  1812  returned  lo  England  to 
take  up  the  appointment  of  adjutant  to  tbe 
corps  of  the  royal  sappers  and  miners  at  their 
headquarters  at  Woolwich  on  1  Dec.  He 
held  this  appointment  until  fieFeb.  1815.  Ha 


corps  of  royal  engineers,  was  placed  on  half-1 

pay  for  seven  months.  ^ 

During  the  next  ten  years  Smith  was  em- 

tiloyed  on  various  military  duties  in  Eng- 
and.  He  was  promoted  to  be  rE^imental 
lieutenant -colonel  on   16  March  1830,  and 


}  a  knigbt  of  the  Royol  Hanoveriaa 
Guelphic  order  by  William  IV,  a  knight 
bachelor  on  1.^  Sept.  of  the  same  year,  an 
1  gentleman  usher  of  the  privy  chamber 
(33,  and  on  17  March  1834  one  of  tha 
ordinary  gentlemen  ushers.  The  last  post  ha 
held  until  his  death.  On  2  Dec.  1840  he  wat 
also  appointed  inspector-general  of  railways 
in  which  capacity  he  examined  and  reportaa 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  tha 
other  principal  railways  before  they  we» 
opened  to  the  public.  In  1841  Smith,  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Barlow,  made 
a  report  to  the  treasury  respectingnulway 
communication  between  London,  Edinbn^fa, 
and  Glasgow.  Smith  resigned  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  inspector-general  of  railways  at  tlia 
end  of  1841,  and  became  director  of  ''^' 
royal  engineer  establishment  at  Chathao 
1  Jan.  1842. 

On  5  July  1845  Smith  and  Professors  AiirJ 
and  Barlow  were  constituted  a  commiMinai 
to  inquire  whether  future  parliamentary  rail": 
way  bills  should  previde  for  a  unifom 
gauge,  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or 
practicable  to  bring  railways  already  con- 
structed or  in  course  of  construction  into 
uniformity  of  ^nuge,  or  whether  any  other 
mode  of  obviating  or  mitigating  the  ser-~"- 
impediments  to  the  internal  traffic  of 
countrycouldbeadopted.  OnSOMarcblUff] 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  coomu^ 
sioners  to  investigate  and  report  upon  iJiS 
various  railway  projects  in  wbich  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have'  a  terminus  in  the  metropolia 
or  its  vicinity.  On  9  Nov.  1846  Smith  waa 
promoted  to  be  colonel  in  the  army,  and  on 
I  May  18.51  he  was  moved  from  Chatbast^ 
to  be  commanding  royal  engineer  of 
southern  district,  with  hia  headquarters  it' 
Portsmouth. 

In  July  1852  Smith  was  returned  to  par- 
liament aa  member  for  Chotham  in  the  con- 
servative interest,  but  in  March  1853  he  was 
unseated  on  petition.    He  was  promoted 
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be  major-general  on  20  Jan.  1854.  In  1856 
he  was  transferred  from  Portsmouth  to  the 
command  of  the  royal  engineers  at  Alder- 
shot.  He  was  appointed  public  examiner 
and  inspector  of  tne  Militai^  College  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Addiscombe  in  1856. 
In  March  1857  he  was  again  returned  to 
parliament  as  member  for  Cnatham.  He  re- 
signed his  command  at  Aldershot,  finding 
his  time  fully  occupied  with  parliamentary 
and  kindred  duties.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  royal  commission  on  harbours  of  refuge 
in  1858.  and  of  the  commission  on  promotion 
and  retirement  in  the  army.  He  was  again 
returned  as  member  for  Chatham  at  the 
election  of  April  1859,  and  continued  to  sit 
for  that  borough  until  1868.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-general  on  25  Oct. 
1859,  colonel-commandant  of  royal  engineers 
on  6  July  1860,  and  general  on  3  Aug.  1863. 

Smith  died  on  20  Nov.  1874  at  his  resi- 
dence, 62  Pembridge  Villas,  Netting  Hill 
Gate,  London,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  cemetery.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  an  associate  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a  member  of  many 
learned  bodies.  A  good  engraved  portrait 
appears  in  Vibart's  *  Addiscombe '  (p.  297). 

Smith  married  at  Buckland,  near  Dover, 
on  31  Jan.  1813,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Thorn,  esq.  of  Buckland  House.  There  was 
no  issue. 

Smith  was  the  author  of  'The  Military 
Course  of  Engineering  at  Arras,*  8vo,  Chat- 
ham, 1850,  and  he  translated,  with  notes. 
Marshal  Marmont*s  'Present  State  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,'  8vo,  London,  1839 ;  2nd  ed. 
1854. 

[Despatches;  London  Gazette;  Royal  En- 
gineers* Kecords;  War  Office  Records;  Royal 
£Dgineer8'  Journal,  1874,  obituary  notice; 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxxix.,  obituary  notice; 
Porter's  History  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers ;  Conolly's  History  of  the  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners;  Vibart*8  Addiscombe,  its  Heroes 
and  Men  of  Note ;  Parliamentary  Blue-books.] 

R.  H.  V. 

SMITH,  JOHN  ORRIN  (1799-1843), 
wood  engraver,  was  bom  at  Colchester  in 
1799.  About  1818  he  came  up  to  London, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  in  training  as  an 
archit4K:t.  On  coming  of  age  in  1821  he  in- 
herited some  money,  with  a  portion  of  which 
he  bought  a  part-proprietorship  in  a  weeklv 
newspaper,  *  The  Sunday  Monitor,'  on  which 
Douglas  Jerrold  fq.  v.]  worked  as  a  com- 
positor. The  rest  ne  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  houses,  the  title  of  which  proved  bad, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  found 
himself  penniless. 


William  Harvey  [q.  v.],  the  draughtsman 
on  wood,  came  to  nis  assistance,  and  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving. 
Smith  showed  great  aptitude  and  soon  found 
employment,  the  only  complaint  being  that 
some  of  the  printers  of  that  date  declared 
that  his  '  cuts '  were  too  fine  to  print.  After 
much  hack-work,  he  was  employed  by  L6on 
Curmer  of  Paris  to  engrave  a  number  of  the 
blocks  for  his  beautiftu  edition  of  *  Paul  et 
Vii]grinie '  (1836).  Wood-engraving  had  not 
revived  at  this  time  in  France  as  it  had  under 
Bewick  and  his  successors  in  England.  In 
1837  he  prepared  engravings  for  Seeley  and 
Bumsides  *  Solace  of  Song,'  which  marked 
a  new  departure  in  wood-engraving.  In 
it  high  finish,  tone,  and  delicacy  of  graver 
work  contrast  with  the  crisp,  somewhat  hard, 
though  admirable  work  of  Clennell,  Nesbit, 
and  Thompson.  Where,  however,  there  was 
gain  in  refinement,  there  was  doubtless  a 
loss  in  virility. 

There  followed,  besides  much  other  work,  in 
1839,  Ilerder^s  <  Cid,'  published  at  Stuttgpart, 
and  an  English  edition  of  Paul  et  Virginie ; ' 
in  1840  Dr.  Wordsworth's  'Greece;'  in 
1840-1  '  Heads  of  the  People,'  by  (Josenh) 
Kenny  Meadows  [q.  v.] ;  in  1839-43  Shaice- 
speare's  *  Works,'  with  nearly  1,000  designs 
by  Kenny  Meadows.  Of  the  last  two  works 
Smith  was  part  proprietor  with  Henry  Vize- 
telly  and  the  artist.  In  1842  he  took  into 
partnership  the  eminent  wood-engraver  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton,  with  whom,  under  the  style 
of  '  Smith  &  Linton,'  much  good  work  was 
produced  for  the '  Illustrated  London  News.' 
Among  the  books  engraved  by  them  was 
'  Whist,  its  History  and  Practice,'  illustrated 
by  Meadows  (1843). 

Smith  died  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on 
15  Oct.  1843,  at  11  Mabledon  Place,  Burton 
Crescent,  London.  In  1821  he  married  Jane 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bamev  [q.  v.] 
His  widow  survived  him  with  four  chiutren. 
The  son,  Mr.  Harvey  Edward  Orrinsmith 
(the  name  is  now  so  spelt),  at  one  time  prac- 
tised wood-engraving,  but  subsequently  be- 
came a  director  of  the  firm  of  James  Bum  & 
Co.,  bookbinders. 

A  portrait  of  Orrin  Smith  was  engraved 
for  Curmer's  *  Paul  et  Virginie.' 

[Vizetelly's  Glances  Back ;  Bryan's  Diet,  of 
Painters  and  Engravers ;  information  from  Mr. 
Harvey  E.  Orrinsmith.]  G.  S.  L. 

SMITH,  JOHN  PRINCE  (1774P-1822), 
law  reporter,  only  son  of  Edward  Smith  of 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  bom  about  1774,  was 
admitted  on  15  Nov.  1794  a  student  at  Gray's 
Inn,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
6  May  1801.    He  practised  on  the  home 
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Ekton's  counsel  in  bis  trial  for  LU^phemoiu 
libel  on  It  Much  liH-2.     ile  wa«  appointed 

in  1S17  second  fiscal  in  Demeraraand  Esse- 
quibo,  and  died  at  Demerara  in  1822,  leaving 
a  (on  (see  belon)  and  a  daughter. 

AmongBmith'sworka  were:  1,  'Elements 
of  the  Science  of  Money  founded  on  the 
Principles  of  thu  Law  of  Nature,'  London, 
1813, 8vo,  3.  •  I>faclical  Summary  and  Re- 
Tiew  of  the  Statute  53  Geo.  Ill,  or  Law  for 
the  Surrender  of  Effects,  and  for  the  Per- 
sonal liberation  of  Prisonert  forDebt,'Lon- 
don,  18U,  (fvo.  3.  'Advice  for  the  Peti- 
tioners against  the  Corn  Bill,' London,  1616, 
8vo. 

Smith  edited:  (I)  'The  I^w  Joumftl,' 
London,  1^04-6,  3  vols.  8vo;  (2)  'An 
Abridgment  of  the  Public  (leneral  Slatutea, 
44-6  Geo.  I II,' London.  1804-7, 3  vols.  8vo  ; 
(8J  '  Reports  of  Casea  argued  and  deter- 
mined in  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  44-6 
Oeo.  Ill,'  London,  1804-7,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Joll^  I'BISCB  SxiTU,  the  younger  (1809- 
1874),  political  economist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  London  on  :^0  Jan.  1809, 
Mcompaniod  his  father  to  Demerant,  and 
was  placed  at  Eton  in  18^.  On  his  father's 
death  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Daniel,  merchants,  of  4  Mincing  Lane,  which 
be  quitted  in  1828.  After  two  years  of  irre- 
gular occupation  as  banker's  clerk,  parlia- 
mentary reporter,  and  journalist,  in  London 
and  Uamburg,  he  obtained  on  5  April  1831 
the  place  of  English  and  French  master  in 
Oowlo's  Gymnnsiiim  at  Elbing.  Resigning 
tbia  post  in  1840,  hu  remained  at  Elbiiig, 
and,  resuming  joumalistic  work,  gained  no 
little  celebrity  by  his  able  advocacy  of  free- 
trade  principles  in  the  '  Elbinger  Anzelgen.' 
Ilemoving  to  Berlin  in  1846,  he  married 
Anguste,  daughter  of  the  eminent  banker, 
Sommerbrod,  and  vaa  elected  a  member 
of  the  Free  Trade  Union  in  the  same  year, 
-    '  aon  councillor  in  1848.    lie  took 

part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
o  congresses  at  Ootha  (1858),  Hano- 
ver (1862),  and  Brunswick  (1866),  was  de- 
puty for  Stettin  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
RepreiKntatives  (1662-6),  and  president  of 
the  Berlin  Economic  Society  from  1862,  and 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Liibeck 
Economic  Congress  from  1870  until  shortly 
before  his  death,  In  1870  he  was  ratumed  to 
the  Reichstag  for  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Ha  died 
at  Berlin  on  3  Feb.  1874.  llin  'Gesam- 
mslti)  Werken,"  ed.  Braun,  Wiesbaden,  and 
M-ichuelis,  with  '  Lebensskiizo '  by  Wolff, 
appeared  at  Berlin,  1877-80,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Ilia  only  English  work  is  '  System  of  Poli- 


tical Economv  by  Charles  Henry  RagaA 
LL.D.  Translated  from  the  Germ'an,'  hott*  * 
don,  1844,  8to. 

[-LibenBskizze'  by  Wolff,  nliove  mentioned  ; 
Grsj'ft  Inn.  R-g. ;  Lav  Lin,  1802  T  Rider's  Bri- 
tish Merlin,  1818-23;  Gene.  Mag.  1S22,  li.  61S; 
Howpll'fl  Slate  Triali,  ixii.  953 ;  Dirt,  Liviis 
Authors,  1816;  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.         J.  M.  B. 

SMITH,  JOHN  PYE  (1774-1861),  non- 
conformist divine,  only  son  of  John  Smitb, 
bookseller,  of  -incel 'Street,  Sheffield|,  hj- 
Martha,daughterofJoEeph  Sheard,  and  eister- 
ia-l«w  of  Matthew  Talbot  of  Leeds  [aee 
Baines,  Edward,  1774-1848],  waa  bom  in 
Sheffield  on  25  Slay  1774.  Without  regular 
school  education  he  picked  up  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  of  English  and 
French  literature,  by  desultory  reading  in  hia 
father's  shop.  As  he  evinced  no  precocioua 
piety,  it  was  not  until  21  Nov.  1792  that  ha 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  con- 
gregational church  to  which  his  parents  be- 
longed. Meanwhile  (April  1790)  he  was 
apprenticed  to  hia  fathers  business,  and  in 
17d6  he  served  his  literary  apprenticeship  as 
editor  of  the  '  Iris '  newspaper  during  the 
imprisonment  of  his  friend,  James  Mont- 
gomery [([.  v.]  He  appears  also  to  have 
had  transient  relations  with  Coleridge  and 
William  Roscoe  [q.v.]  On  the  expiry  of  hia 
indentures  he  gave  up  business,  and,  after 
studying  for  nearly  four  years  under  Dr. 
Edward  Williams  at  the  Hotberham  Aca* 
demv,  was  appointed  in  September  1800 
resident  tutor  at  Homerton  C-olle^,  where, 
besides  the  liters  humaniora,  he  lectured  oa 
Hebrew,  the  Greek  Testament,  logic,  ihe- 
loric,  mathematics,  and  the  more  modem 
branches  of  science.  Ordained  on  11  April 
1804,  he  was  advanced  in  the  summer  of 
1806  to  the  theological  tutorship,  which  he 
held  until  shortly  ^fore  his  death,  on  5  Feb. 
1851.  He  was  buried  in  Abnev  Park 
cemetery  (15  Feb.)  Pye  Smith  was"D.D.  of 
Yale  College,  LL.D.  of  Marischal  CoUog^iJ 
Aberdeen,  F.R.S.  and  F.Q.R.  jP 

Pye  Smith  married  twice :  first,  at  Tura 
bridge,  on  20  Aug.  1801,  a  daughter  oT^ 
Thomas  Hodgson  of  Hackney,  who  died  OH 
23  Nov.  1832 ;  secondly,  at  Islington,  on 
12  .Ion.  1843,  Catherine  Eliiabeth,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  '\\'illiam  Cloyton.  By  his  first  wtfa 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters;  by  i 
bis  second  wife  no  issue.  '  J 

Without  britlianceor  metaphysical  depth).! 
I'ye  Smith  had  no  small  learning,  industry;  \ 
and  versatility.  Though  ignurant  of  German.  ' 
until  he  was  past  middle  life,  and  though 
much  of  his  time  was  frittered  away  in 
ephemeral  controversies,  he  made  in  his 
'  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah '  t^'"'"  _ 
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don,  1818-21,  2  vols.  8vo,  subsequent  edi- 
tionB,  1829, 1837, 1847,  3  vols.)  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  the  defence  of  the  Triifitarian 
doctrine,  and  in  his  '  Relation  between  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science,'  London,  1839,  8vo  (5th  edit,  in 
Bohn's  Scientific  Library,  1852),  he  did 
more  than  anj  other  British  theologian  of 
his  day  to  bring  the  exegesis  of  Genesis  into 
accord  with  geological  fact.  This  work  was 
warmly  commended  by  Whewell,  Herschel, 
Sedgwick,  and  Baden  Powell. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  Among 
his  minor  works  were :  1.  '  Letters  to  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Belsham  on  some  important 
subjects  of  Theological  Discussion,'  London, 
1804, 8vo.  2.  <  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,'  London,  1815,  8vo.  8.  *Four 
Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  Atonement  and  Re- 
demption,' London,  1828,  1842,  1847,  8vo. 
4.  *  On  the  Principles  of  Interpretation  as 
applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture,' 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1801  ii.  764,  1843  i.  312, 
1851  i.  668;  CoDgregatiooal  Yearbook,  1851, 
p.  233 ;  Sketch  prefixed  to  Bohn's  edition 
of  *  The  Relation  between  Holy  Scripture  and 
some  parts  of  Geological  Science ;  *  Medway  s 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Pye 
Smith.  1853.]  J.  M.  R. 

SMITH,  JOHN  RAPHAEL  (1752- 
1812),  portrait  and  miniature  painter  and 
mezzotint  enfi^ver,  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  Smith  (d.  1767)  [q.  v.],  known  as 
•  Smith  of  Derby,'  landscape-painter,  was 
bom  at  Derby  in  17f52.  He  oegan  lite  as  an 
apprentice  to  alinendraper  in  his  native  town, 
but  about  1767  he  came  to  London,  and, 
while  still  serving  as  a  shopman,  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  practice  of  miniature-painting. 
He  also  attempted  engraving,  and  his  earliest 
plate,  a  portrait  of  Pascal  Paoli,  after  Henry 
^m bridge,  is  dated  1769.  He  made  rapid 
progress  m  this  art,  and  soon  gained  a  hi^h 
position.  Many  of  his  plates  from  the  works 
of  Reynoldft,  Romney,  and  others,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  designs,  are  among  the  master- 
pieces of  mezzotint  engraving.  His  portraits 
after  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  include  those  of 

*  _ 

Lady  Catharine  Pelham-Clinton,  Lady  Ger- 
trude Fitzpatrick,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Stanhope, 
^Offie'  Palmer  (the  *Girl  with  a  Muff'), 
Mrs.  Camac,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Musters, 
Mademoiselle  Baccelli,  Madame  Schindlerin, 
and  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante ;  also 
Philippe  *  Egalit^,'  duke  of  Orleans ;  Henry 
Dundas,  viscount  Melville ;  William  Mark- 
ham,  archbishop  of  York ;  Richard  Robinson, 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  John  Deane  Bourke, 


archbishop  of  Tuam  and  earl  of  Mayo ;  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton ;  John Gawler  and  his  sons; 
Master  Herbert  as  Bacchus;  and  Master 
Crewe  as  Henry  VIII.  Other  portraits  by 
Smith  are:  The  Gower  Family,  'Nature* 
(Lady  Hamilton),  Mrs.  Robinson  (*  Per- 
dita'),  and  *The  aavering  Children,'  after 
George  Romney ;  '  The  Fortune  Teller,'  after 
the  Rev.  Matthew  William  Peters,  R.A. ; 
George  IV,  when  prince  of  Wales,  after 
Gainsborough ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  after  Ben- 
jamin West,  P.R.A.,  John,  earl  of  Eldon, 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  character  of '  Zara,'  and 
John  Philpot  Curran,  after  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence ;  Napoleon  I,  after  Andrea  Appiani ; 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  *The  Synnot 
Children,'  after  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby ;  the 
Walton  family  (*The  Fruit  Barrow '),  after 
Henry  Walton :  James  Heath,  A.R.A.,  after 
Lemuel  Abbott;  and  *The  Watercress  Girl,' 
after  Johann  Zoffany,  R.A.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  subject  plates  are: 
'TheCallingof  Samuel,"The  Infant  Jupiter,' 
*  The  Student,'  and  *  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,' 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  *  Ezzelino  of 
Ravenna  musing  over  the  body  of  his  mur- 
dered wife,'  *  Belisarius  and  Parcival,'  *  Lear 
and  Cordelia,'  'The  Three  Witches,'  and 
'  Lady  Macbeth/  after  Henry  Fuseli,  R.  A. ; 
'  The  Cherubs,'  after  William  Pether ;  '  Ajre 
and  Infancy,'  after  John  Opie,  R.  A. ;  *  Wis- 
dom directing  Beauty  and  Virtue  to  sacri- 
fice at  the  Altar  of  Diana,'  after  Richard 
Cosway,  R.A. ;  'A  Lady  at  Haymaking,' 
'Palemon  and  Lavinia,'  'Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia,'  and  *  Rosalind  and  Uelia,'  after  Wil- 
liam Lawranson  ;  *  Mercury  inventing  the 
Lyre,'  after  James  Barry,  K.A. ;  *  Edwin,' 
from  Beattie's  *  Minstrel,'  after  Joseph 
Wright  of  Derby ;  *  A  Promenade  at  Carlisle 
House,'  1781 ;  and  *  Christmas  Gambols  ' 
and  several  others  after  the  works  of  George 
Morland,  whose  boon  companion  he  was, 
and  whose  portrait  he  engraved. 

Smith  likewise  carriea  on  an  extensive 
business  as  a  publisher  of  engravings,  and 
employed  Girtin  and  Turner  to  colour  prints. 
Desirous  of  himself  becoming  a  painter,  he 
neglected  engraving  when  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  and  turned  his  attention  to  draw- 
ing crayon  portraits,  which  he  executed  with 
great  rapidity  and  success.  Six  of  these  are 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Among 
others  he  drew  small  full-length  portraits  of 
Charles  James  Fox  and  of  Earl  Stanhope. 
He  visited  York  and  other  provincial  towns, 
where  he  found  many  patrons.  His  later 
works,  however,  were  very  slight,  and  some- 
times finished  in  an  hour.  He  also  painted 
some  fancy  subjects  in  a  style  resembling 
those  of  Morland  and  of  A-Vheatley.    His 
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works  appeared  at  tlie  e.xliibitioiiB  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  ArtistB,  the  Free 
Society  of  Artists,  and  the  lEojal  Academj 
between  1773  and  1805. 

Sjnilh  died  at  Doncaater,  where  he  resided 
during  the  last  three  years  of  hia  life,  oa 
2  March  1812,  in  his  sixtieth  yeitr,  and  was 
buried  in  Doneaster  churchyard.  He  pos- 
sessed great  artistic  talent,  combined  with  a 
humorous  and  convirial  temperament,  which 
led  him  much  into  society  and  often  inio 
dissipation.  A  bust  of  him  was  modelled 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  K.A.,  whose  early 
talent  he  bad  encouraged.  William  Hilton, 
K.A.,  and  I'eter  De  Wirit  were  among  his 
pupila. 

John  Kubcna  l^mith,  hia  son,  painted 
portraits  in  the  atyle  of  his  father,  and  ex- 
nibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1796 
and  1811. 

Emma  Smith,  hia  daughter,  was  bom 
about  1787.  Shepainted  water-colour  draw- 
ings and  miniatures,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  between  1799  and  1808. 
She  was  also  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Artists  in  Watercolours,  and 
liad  five  drawings  in  their  first  exhibition 
in  1808. 

[Oept.  Mag.  1812,  i.  488;  RedgrsWa  Diet, 
of  Artift*  ol  the  Engliah  School,  1 B78  ;  Bryan"a 
Diet,  of  Pninters  and  EDgravers,  ed,  Gravesand 
AnnftroDg.  1886-9,  ii.  608 1  John  Chulonpr 
Smith's  British  Meziollnto  I'ortmils.  1878-83, 
pp.  12il-132l;  Exhibitioa  Catalogues  of  Ilia 
Hoyal  Academy,  loporpotatwl  Society  of  Artistn, 
and  Freo  Society  of  Artists,  1773-1809.] 

R.  E.  Q. 

SMITH.  JOHN  RUSSELL(1810-181W), 
bookseller  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  at 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1810,  and  wa.-)  op- 
prenticed  to  John  Bryant  of  Wardoiir 
Street,  London.  He  took  a  shop  at  4  Old 
Compton  Street,  Soho,  devoted  himself  to 
English  topography  and  philology,  and 
issued  in  1637  hia  useful  '  Bibliotbeca  Can- 
tiana ;  or  a  Bibliographical  Account  of  what 
hai  been  published  im  the  History,  Anti- 
'Vs,  Customs,  and  Family  History  of  the 


left  two  copies,  with  manuscript 
to  the  British  Museum.  Among  his  sup- 
porters was  John  Sheepshanks  [q.  v.],  the 
well-known  collector.  His '  Bibliograiihical 
List  of  the  Works  that  have  been  publiahed 
towards  illustrating  tbe  Provincial  Dialects 
of  England,'  arranged  under  counties,  8vo, 
appeared  in  1839,  as  well  aa  '  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  Dialects:  Dialogues,  Poema, 
Songs,  and  Ballads  by  various  Writers  in 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects, 


In  1842,  on  the  occasion  of  the  schiam  in 

the  Archfeological  Association,  one  section 
of  the  members,  including  Thomas  Wright, 
Mark  Anthony  Lower,  Haliiwell-Phillipps, 
and  Henfrey,  transferred  their  publications  to 
lEussell  Smith.  Increase  of  business  caused 
Itussell  Smith  to  move  to  36  Soho  Square. 
Among  the  bonks  he  published  there  were 
Narea's '  G  lossary '  (ed  ited  by  Wrigh  t  and  Hal- 
liwell-Phillippa),Bames'a' Dialect  Poems  and 
Grammar,'  Vernon's  '  Guide  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tongue,'  and  Bosworth's  ■  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,'  abridged.  He  is  Deal 
remembered  by  his 'Library  ofOldAuthoiB,' 
an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  reprints, 
chiefly  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
literature.  The  volumes,  which  were  neally 
printed  by  the  Chiswick  IVesa  in  smiO 
octavo,  were  for  the  most  part  carefuUrl 
edited,  and  were  issued  between  1866  anaj 
1875. 

Among  the  cataloguea  of  secondhand 
books  issued  by  Russell  Smith  may  be 
mentioned  one  of  topographical  prints, 
drawings,  and  books  printed  before  1700 
(1849),  'Shakesperiana'  (1664),  'Ameri- 
cana' (18fl5),  tracts,  twenty-six  thousand 
in  number  (187-1),  and  engraved  Portraits 
(1883).  He  contributed  tbe  first  complete 
list  of  English  writers  on  fishes  and  fishing  to 
R  Blakey's  '  Historical  Sketches  of  Anghng 
Literature'  (1855).  Some  copies  were 
aeparately  issued  as  '  Bibliographical  Cata- 
logue of  English  Writers  on  Angling 
Ichthyology  ^(1666). 

Smith  retired  from  business  about  18B^i 
when  hia  stock  and  copyrights  were  soli] 
The  ■  Library  of  Old  Authors '  was  di( 

of  to  William  Reeves  for  1,000/.     He' 

on  19  Oct.  1894,  at  Kentish  Town,  aged  SLj 

His  industiy  and  literary  taste .:— *' 

by  Saundera  {Salad  /or  the  6 
p.  4(1),  and  his  '  int^tritv  in  the  publiehiog 
way"  bv  W.  C.  Hailitt  (Four  Gtnterationt  e/ 
a  Literary  Family,  1897,  ii.  367).  A  portrait 
after  a  photograph  is  prefixed  to  his  'Cst» 
logue  of  Engraved  Portraits '  (1883). 

[AlhBDieiim,  10  Nov.  1894,  p.  844; 
aellpr.  6  Nov.  189^.  p.  1035;  AUibone's 
1870.  ii.  2148.]  H.  B,  T, 

SMITH,  JOHX  SIDNEY  (1804-1671), 
legal  writer,  aon  of  John  Sidney  Smith  of 
9  Wobum  Square,  London,  was  bom  in 
1804,  and  held  a  situation  in  the  six  clerks' 
oHiee  in  the  court,  of  chancery  until  23  Oct. 
1842,  when  the  eatablisbment  was  abolished. 
He  soon  after  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  B.A.  1847  and  M.A. 
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1850.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  SMITH,  JOHN  THOMAS  (1766-1833), 
Middle  Temple  on  7  Not.  1845,  and  prac-  ;  topographical  draughtsman  and  antiquary, 
tised  in  the  court  of  chancery.  He  died  •  son  of  Nathaniel  Smith,  a  sculptor  who  after- 
at  Sidney  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  Surrev,  on  wards  became  a  printseller  at  the  sign  of 
14  Jan.  1871.  *  Rembrandt *s  Head  in  MaT*s  Building  St. 

In  1834-5  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  Martin's  Lane,  was  bom  on  23  June  1 « 66  in 
'  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  a  hackney  coach  in  which  his  mother  was  re- 
Chancery,'  a  very  useful  work,  the  seventh  turning  home  from  a  visit  to  her  brother  in 
edition  of  which  he  brought  out  in  conjunc-  Seven  Dials,  London.  His  father  was  then 
tion  with  Alfred  Smith  in  1862 ;  there  was  chief  assistant  to  Joseph  Nollekens,  R. A.,  the 
also  an  American  edition  (Philadelphia,  '  sculptor,  whose  studio  young  Smith  entered 
1839).  Smith  likewise  wrote  '  A  Handbook  in  1778,  but  left  it  in  I18I  to  become  a  pupil 
of  the  Practice  of  the  Courtof  Chancery,'    of  John  Keyse  Sherwin  '^q.v.^,  the  me«o- 

tint-engraver.    At  the  end  of  tnree  years  he 


1848  (2nd  edit.  1855),  and  <  A  Treatise  on  tiie 
Principles  of  Equity,'  1856. 

[Matrie.  Regist.  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge; 
Law  Times,  1871,  iv.  369;  Hardj's  Catalogue 
ofLord  Chancellors.  &c.  1843,  p.  116.]  G.C.B. 

SMITH,  JOHN  STAFFORD  (1750- 
1836),  composer  and  musical  antiquary,  son 


gave  up  engraving  and  found  employment  in 
making  topoffraphical  drawings  of  London 
for  Mr.  Crowle,  and  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Windsor  for  Mr.  Richard  Wyatt.  He 
had  thoughts  of  going  on  the  stage,  but 
eventually  settled  down  in  1788  as  a  dnwing- 
,      ^ .  master  at  Edmonton.    In  1791  he  began  the 

of  Martin  Smith,  organist  of  Gloucester  !  compilation  of  his  favourite  work,  '  Anti- 
Cathedral,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1750.  1  quities  of  London  and  its  Environs,'  whidi 
He  received  his  earliest  musical  instruction  wasfinishedin  1800.  He  returned  to  London 
from  his  father,  and  subsequently  became  a  '  in  1795,  and  for  some  time  practised  as  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Boyce  and  a  chorister  of  the  \  portrait-painter  and  engraver.  In  1797  he 
Chapel  Royal  under  James  Nares  [q.  v.]  In  .  published  *  Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery,'  with 
1784  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  '  twentv  etchings  of  cottages  bv  himself,  and 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1785  a  lay  vicar  of  in  1807  the  *  Antiquities  of  X^Testminster,' 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1802  he  succeeded  ^  for  part  of  which  the  descriptive  text  was 
Dr.  Arnold  as  one  of  the  organisU  of  the  written  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins  [q.  v.] ;  but 
Chapel  Royal,  and  from  1805  to  1817  held  '  a  disagreement  having  arisen  between  him 
the  office  of  master  of  the  children.  He  '  and  Smith,  it  was  continued  by  the  latter, 
published  five  collections  of  glees,  many  of  |  who  prefixed  an  '  Advertisement '  describing 
which  have  enjoyed  well-deserved  popu-  ,  the  dispute.  Smith's  stotement  was  chal- 
larity.  '  Let  happy  lovers  fly,'  *  Blest  pair  of  lenged  by  Hawkins  in  a  *  Correct  Statement 
8yrens,'*Whilefoolstheirtime,' and* Return,  I  and  Vindication'  of  his  conduct,  which  was 
blest  days,'  all  gained  prixes  between  1773  ■  answered  by  Smith  in  a 'Vindication '(1808), 
and  17/7  ;  other  famUiar  compositions  by  to  which  Hawkins  issued  a  '  Reply'  (1808). 
Smith  are  *  What  shall  he  have  that  killed  « Sixty-two  additional  Plates'  to  this  work 
thedeerP'*Hark,the  hollow  woods  resound-  were  published  in  1809.  There  followed 
ing,'  and  the  madrigal,  *  Flora  now  calleth  <The  Ancient  Topographv  of  London,'  begun 
forth  each  flower.*  In  1779  he  published  a  in  1810  and  completed  in  1815. 
collection  of  English  songs  composed  about  "      in  September  1816  Smith  was  appointed 


Antiqua,'  a  collection  of  old  music  from  the  |  until  his  death.  His  official  duties  did  not 
twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Sir  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  his  lite- 
John  Hawkins,  in  the  preface  to  his '  History  =  rary  work.  In  1817  he  published  *  Vagabon- 
of  Music,'  acknowledges  the  valuable  assist- '  diana,  or  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wanderers 
ance  which  Smith  eave  him  in  the  prepara-  through  the  Streets  of  London,'  illustrated 
tion  of  the  work.  He  died  on  20  Sept.  1836.  :  with  portraits  of  notorious  beggars  drawn 
In  1844  his  interesting  library  was  disnersed  and  etched  by  himself  from  the  life;  an  in- 
at  an  obscure  auction-room  in  Gray  s  Inn  ;  troduction  was  i^Titten  bv  Francis  Douce 
Road,  and— no  connoisseurs  being  present—  '  [«.  v.":  His  last  and  best  "known  work  was 
many-  valuable  manuscripts  were  lost  to  the  ^  » Nolfekens  and  his  Times,'  issued  in  1828. 
musical  world.  ,  This  has  been  said  to  be  *  perhaps  the  most 

[OroTe*8  Dictionanr  of  Music,  iii.  540;  Fetis's  \  candid  biography  ever  published  in  the  Eng- 
Biographie  Universslle  des  Mosiriens,  viii.  222 ;  lish  language,^  and  was  probably  influenced 
Naumann's  Hist  of  Music,  p.  1 276.]       R.  N.     ^  by  the  smallness  of  the  legacy  left  to  him  by 
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>-.lrk-.  n*.  who  ap}v»mteii  him  i*i>-T;^xt"Outor  to  the  improvement  of  the  lighthouse  at 
of  L.?  will  -wiih  Sir  William  IVn- obey  and  Madras.  On  11  Feb.  1834  ill-health  com- 
Frb:.?>  l^ouct'.      A  iifw  isiiii^n.  iri;h   an    pelled  Smith  to  sail  for  England  on  leave  of 


•m    r    •  — -  -   —     - ^                           -  ,                                                                                                              -                            — 

iIl't-t   rTobfd  liv   hiniM'lf.  cvii!t\i   bv  John  adopted  his  plans  for  remodelling  the  light- 

iJ-.-w-rer  Nichols  4.  v." ;  his  onT«*nainin»:  and  houses  l»oth  at  Madras  and  at  Hope's  Island. 

c.wir!-!\v  •  Ui»ok  for  a  K.iiiiv  IX-iv  *  ^^1n4o»;  U^  was  promoted  to  bo  captain  on  5  March 

LI.  i  LI-  *  A r. T  i 4  u :ir i a n  1 5 h '.nMi*  i ::  t  ':: •.'  St  rtn :  ?  1  SVi. 

r^i  L -lii .■::  *  v  1  >l< i>.  tvlii  tsl  hy  Ciiar.vs  Mackay  Smith  remained  in  England  until  28  July 

'1  T.'  IS^r,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 

<n. ::  1.  ?..v .1  :it  --  r ni\ iT>J:y  S: rt»» : . Toii^^n-  fillow  of  the  Uoval  Society.     He  was  given 

Lt::.  C  urt    Koail.  London.  tV -m  int^.^nim:!-  an  oxtension  of  furlough  to  superintend  the 

T-'.-:.    f  :lit'  liniiTS.  on  >  M:itvh  iSv^.  .nr.d  was  raaniifaoture  of  apparatus  for  the   Madras 

tMr.ri  ::.  St.  liforiTf's  l»iir;::l-.;roiJ!:d  in  the  li«:hthouse.     lie  employed  his  leisure  in  the 

lity-w^.Trr  llcmd.  translation  of  J.  L.  Vicat's  valuable  treatise 

A  :i>--^uartir  port r:\it  was  ]v4inii\l  by  on  mortars  and  cements,  to  which  he  added 

J .  iL  J  -  -i^  -n.  1 1..\ .  .V  lira  wine  by  t  hr  s^nit*  iht-  n  suits  of  many  original  experiments,  and 

tr.-:    w:>   rr.jr.i\i'l   by    >\  ill-.am  Skel:on  saw  ;lu*  work  through  the  press  before  lea  vine 

'•.   T     LT.i  Tr-riixT^  :o  :ht*  'Cri-.s  of  l..W4on.'  for  India.     It  appeared  as  *  A  Practical  and 

iV:,:'.'          *  Scitntitic  Treatise   on   Calcareous   Mortars 

'«..  ■:. .  1*. .  kf..raK.i-nv  iMv.  IS-S;  Mtfr.10  T  ^''•"^  CVments,  Artificial  and  Natural,  with 

\y':.iz  iijtrver  N  *:ho:>.' jri-ixi  :   t.^  Sn. :::•:'>  Adviitions.' Svo,  lj0ndon,1837.  On  his  return 

f.'rr-    f  L  L  .  r..  1>?*.' :  S::.t:  .\vor.:: :.  ly  KJ.-  :  ^  Mailras  on  13  IVc.  1837  he  was  appointed 

r:.\L-  'j-.r?^.  :  rtSxfi  :.■  Snr!::>  N.''.'.i k»"*  av.vi  to  thr  c- ''mm and  of  the  Madras  sappers  and 

i^f  1.1-.-.-.  >?4 :  tit*:.:.  Mi^:.  I  >.»;».  :.  641-4;  iiiimrs.  but  n-mained  at  Madras  on  special 

?-*-.jr.r^  ?  :    .::  :  :iry  ^.:  Ar:»  of  tl:o  Kr4:::>h  auiv.     On  A)  March  1838  he  was  appointed 

-■:.-..:.:-:*;  I*ryv.;>  l»;o:.;.iry   .i  l\v.:::cr*  10  The  lirsi  division  of  the  public  works  de- 

y~' ' .  ':~-'  '^  ^''  '"■    ^'"'^*'*    *•"•    ."*',;r*^,'"^"  psrtmont,  compri>ing  the  districts  of  Gan- 

* '"'•~^''    •  ■  "^  -                                 **■  '  •  ^''  lani.  Kaiamandr\-,  and  Vizagapatam,  and  on 

SillTH.  J«  'HN  TlKOi  AS  »  InV,  is^iM.  lM  April  he  t^x^k  charge  of  the  office  of  the 

r  ■. '. : :.  T 1  r  V  a  L  v  :ijin.  vrs.  si  von  ^1  >  • :;  o :'  i  i  i-  or^jt*  oil  i  0 1*  t-nei  netT.     He  served  on  a  commit  tee 

.Sn.'i.   .:'  L'.w;il!on.  N.^ttin;;V.a:v.>'..:r'.\  and  t^  inspivT  and  ri"piirt  upon  the  state  of  the 

ir'-r^iri*    :  Kvlalli.  t\ir»li«;i::>'.:.rt».  bv  his  Kt-.l-hil:  nuln'^ad  and  canal,  and  he  surveved 

TT.-c   K-izi  Marjiiri!.  ihuJi:ii:»T  .^i"  Wolham  Th»  Knn^rf  and  Pulicat  lakes,  to  a.scertain 

l>i-.  >. -li-.  r  rr.:h--.'r  •>f  ilso    rr:::i!y  11.';im\  iV.o  i^rutio-il-ility  and  cost  of  keeping  open 

Tt'iT  'vrr*  i*  P'-.l-'i:  on  !«'»  Apr.l  ImV.\     Ho  tI-.o  bfir  i^f  tlu-  Kuam   river   by   artificially 

wi?  -ri:c^*'-i  a:   KrpT.':i  :;v.a   :»:   th.o   liic-i  0'.  s ■.:'..:  That  of  the  Ennore  river:  thereby 

.*-:  1  •."■ .  1 .  K  : ; r. :  r. rzh .  t- :; v.  :^ ^i  T ': . v  ni ;*.:::» r y  0 .^ ! -  \\u^  w h o! 0  of  t h»»  wat ers  col lect ed  in   the 

l-rTr  '.:  •■-■■  K;is:   1 ::.:.. 4  C  ::ipav._\  a:   Ai:d:>-  Tiili^-a:  lak*.' would  be  turned  into  the  Kuam, 

c  :.'.>■  :-.   l"*!!'.  r:!i-.:  ^t^t•:^t^l  :t  iv:r.2i:>>:vm  a  u*.?;i>ur*'  which  he  considered  would  afford 

t- •-     r.  :  l!rVri:ai:!  in  il;-,' Ma^lras  t'!U":uTrs  iv\*vil::»7   lac:li»ios  for   cleansing  the  Black 

Ti  17  .J  Lr.-  1m' -i.     He  was  ]'?'!'.:  Tod  to  b-.*  Towr..  IvsidfS   improving  the  water  com- 

nr-:   l.r  .'-Ti-r.:   -n  tho  foV.jw:::^'  d.iy,  and  n:u^.i^■at:.^!l  Ivtw^vn  Madras  and  Sulurpet. 

wrr.*  •    'i'L  .:::an:  f  r  a  ooiirsv  A  ins: nw: ion  M-.vinwhilf  ho  suporintondtHl  the  erection  of 


ir.  jr::"TT-^'':iI  sih-'VTs.     S:::::;i  u-:':  Tha:-    Th-.»  Ma».ir:is  lich:  house,  which  was  begun  in 
hi::-    ::  ;  F-b.  Im'-'i.  and  arrivwl  a:   MaJnis 
''. :.  i'  >  7  * .    :'  * :. v  » j  m^'  y oa r . 


lS>Sand  c?:npb.tt*.l  in  ISi^O.  On  5  April 
l>;i',>  Siii::h  was  appointed  to  the  sixth  divi- 
r»r*  ir  Ajr.l  l**!"'*  Sinith  was  a^^^-^'ir.tod  «.:'n  t»i  :!;?•  public  works  department,  and  on 
s-:  *  >  J  T ; :  -  r . :. *.  - ::  i : :■.  ^  t-n  ji r. •.  •  T  i  n  :  I: o  pu bl  ;o  7  M  a y  :  o  o:!; v* : ;» Teas  superintending  engineer 
w.-..>  :■  T  ir*. ::-•.■:■.:  :*r  ;Lt*  r.  rtV.irn  vli\isi'n     ..:   Madr.is. 

*.i  •'..■:  :.:--■  irr.ov. -nd  in  *J   Mav  1*»l'>  ho         t  »n  .  I  S.:»:.  IS^^  Smith  was  relieved  from 
vi"i-  ■;•.:.:  rr::-  i  ir. ::.-  :»]  p^in:ii:rr.:.  llo  ih*.  n»-     aV.  o:h!  r  durir^s  :  'j  enable  him  to  inspect  and 
Ky.r.  :■  j:.'.  i  -  ri-.--  o:  i::vosT:ja:i  ^ns  in  re-     rvp^r:   uj^'n  ilie  machinery  of  the  mint  at 
f-:.v:.  ■:■    •      l!jl.*h  ;;sv-lar.:vr::>.  dt-visiii;:   a     Ma.^ms.    t^n  7  F- b.  1**40,  th»*  dateof  there- 
p^pvip.-v..,- r.j    !ij:.r.      Smi:h    su^^.. sTod    \.\    es:ar.i<h:nonT  of  the  mint.  Smith  was  ap- 
rLri.-'.*  "L-  ::iiprovtnit  r.:  'i"  ih:.'  TuliT-    p.^ir.Tf.l  mint-mas: er.  and  by  a  thorough  re- 
at   H  •-'- Island.  "•!*  C  r!nc.4.  and  ai     tor:r.:ition  of  the  whole  establishment  soon 
i  of  I^'-^j  :.:*  s-rrvic»*s  wrn*  placi'd  a;     brvnijzht  the  mint  into  a  high  state  of  effi- 
MMalof  ;Lf  marin-f  b.^ard,  with  a  view  .  cienoy.    The  satisfactory  insults  obtained  by 
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Smith's  skilful  adaptation  to  steam  t>ower 
of  the  old  and  simple  mint  machinery  driven 
by  animal  power  were  referred  to  in  a  finan- 
cial despatch  of  16  March  1841  to  the  court 
of  d irectors  as  highly  creditable.  On  13  Jan. 
1846  he  visited  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  on 
leave  of  absence,  returning  to  the  mint  on 
28  Dec.  1847.  An  innovation  which  Smith 
introduced  of  adjusting  the  weights  of  the 
blanks  by  means  of  the  diameters  of  the 
pieces,  instead  of  by  their  thickness,  resulted 
in  his  design  of  a  very  ingenious  and  beauti- 
ful machine,  by  which  twenty  or  a  hundred 
blanks  could  be  weighed  to  half  a  grain  and 
deposited  in  a  separate  cell  by  a  single  person 
with  two  motions  of  the  hand.  After  the 
pieces  had  been  thus  sorted  they  were  passed 
through  a  set  of  circular  cutters,  which  re- 
moved a  certain  weight  according  to  the 
excess  of  each  over  the  standard.  By  this 
means  almost  the  whole  of  the  blanks  were 
obtained  of  the  exact  weight  without  further 
correction.  This  machine  gained  an  award 
at  the  London  International  Exhibition  of 
1851. 

Smith  was  promoted  to  be  major  on 
2  March  1852,  and  lieutenant-colonel  on 
1  Aug.  1854.  About  this  time  he  made 
some  ingenious  inventions,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  demolition  of  Cron- 
atadt;  and  ne  also  invented  a  refracting 
sight  for  rifles.  On  21  Sept.  1855  he  was 
appointed  mint-master  at  Calcutta.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  to  England  to  arrange 
about  copper  machinery  for  the  mint,  and  did 
not  go  back,  retiring  on  a  pension,  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  colonel,  on  23  Oct.  1857. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  him- 
self to  currency  problems,  and  favoured  the 
introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India. 
He  was  deputed  to  attend  the  international 
monetary  congress  held  in  Paris  in  1865,  be- 
sides taking  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
many  learned  societies. 

Smith  was  for  a  long  time  consulting  engi- 
neer to  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company ;  he  ! 
was  also  a  director  of  the  Delhi  bank  and  of 
the  Madras  liailway  Company,  of  which  he 
was  for  some  years  chairman.  On  17  May 
1866  he  wasappointed  a  member  of  the  consult- 
ing committee,  military  fund  department,  at 
the  India  office,  which  post  he  held  until  the 
committee  was  abolished  on  1  April  1880. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  10  Qleohow  Gar- 
dens, London,  on  14  May  1882.  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  observes  of  him : '  He  was  one  of  the 
most  talented,  laborious,  clear-headed,  and 
sound-judging  men  I  have  ever  met  with,  or 
known  of  by  other  means.'  He  married,  on 
27  June  1837,  Maria  Sarah,  daughter  of  K. 
TjBCTf  MJ>.,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  (for 


the  eldest  of  whom  see  below)  and  eight 
daughters.  A  portrait  is  in  possession  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Percy  Smith. 

Smith,  who  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
bodies,  was  author  of:  1.  'Observations  on 
the  Management  of  Mint 8,' 8vo,  Madras,  1848. 
2.  *  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Respon- 
sibilities involved  in  the  Management  of 
Mints,'  8vo,  London,  1848.  3.  *  lieport  on 
the  Madras  Military  Fund,  containing  New 
Tables  of  Mortality,  Marriage,  &c.,  deduced 
from  the  Fifty  Years' Experience,  1808-1858,' 
by  Smith,  in  conjunction  with  S.  Brown  and 
P.  Hardy.  4.  *  Remarks  on  a  Gold  Currency 
for  India,  and  Proposal  of  Measures  for  the 
Introduction  of  the  British  Sovereign,'  8vo, 
London,  1868.  5.  *  Silver  and  the  Indian 
Exchanges,'  8vo,  London,  1880. 

Smith  initiated  the  *  Professional  Papers 
of  the  Madras  Engineers,'  and  edited  vols, 
i.  ii.  and  iii.  of  *  Reports,  Correspondence, 
and  Original  Papers  on  various  Professional 
Subjects  connected  with  the  Duties  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Madras  Presidency '  (4to, 
Madras,  printed  between  1845  and  1855 ;  the 
third  edition  of  the  first  four  volumes  was 
printed  at  the  American  Press,  Madras,  in 
1859).  Smith  contributed  to  these  volumes 
many  papers,  mainly  on  mintage  and  light- 
house construction. 

The  eldest  son,  Pekct  Guillemakd 
Llbwellin  Smith  (1838-1893),  was  bom  at 
Madras  on  15  June  1838,  became  a  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  engineers  on  28  Feb.  1855,  served 
in  South  Africa  from  August  1857  to  January 
1862,  was  promoted  captain  on  31  Dec.  1801, 
and  was  employed  on  the  defences  of  Portland 
and  Weymouth  until  1869,  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  Maryhill  Barracks,  Glasgow,  until 
1874.  On  5  July  1872  he  was  promoted  to  be 
major,  and  in  1874  was  appointed  instructor 
in  construction  at  the  School  of  Military  En- 
gineering at  Chatham.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  on  20  Dec.  1879,  in 
which  year  he  became  an  assistant  director 
of  works  under  the  admiralty  at  Portsmouth. 
In  October  1882  he  succeeded  Major-general 
Charles  Pasley  [q.  v.]  as  director  of  works 
at  the  admiralty,  and  during  ten  years  of 
office  carried  out  many  important  works, 
both  at  home  and  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Ber- 
muda, Halifax,  and  Newfoundland.  He  was 
Promoted  to  be  brevet  colonel  on  20  Dec.  1883. 
[e  retired  from  the  military  service  on  31  Dec. 
1887  with  the  honorary  rank  of  major-gene- 
ral, but  retained  his  admiralty  appointment. 
He  died  at  Bournemouth  on  25  April  1893. 
He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1886,  to  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Bailey,  R.N. ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  1886, to  Miss  Ethel  Parkyns.  He 
was  the  author  of  *  Notes  on  Building  Con- 
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struction/ published  anonymously,  1876-9, 
in  3  vols.  ovo.  It  is  the  best  book  on  the 
subject  published  in  this  country.  A  fourth 
volume,  on  the  'Theory  of  Construction,' 
was  published  in  1891.  He  contributed  to 
vols.  xvi.  and  xviii.  new  ser.  of  the  'Profes- 
sional Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.' 

[India  Office  Kecords;  obituary  notices  in 
Boyal  Engineers'  Jonmal,  1882,  1893 ;  Times, 
17  May  1882;  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Soc. 
vol.  zzxiv.  1882-3;  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  Ixxi. 
1882-3,  and  in  Vibart's  Addiscombe,  its  Heroes 
and  Men  of  Note ;  Allibone's  Diet  of  English 
Literature;  Indian  Government  Despatches; 
Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Koyal  Engi- 
neers ;  Professional  Papers  of  the  Madras  Engi- 
neers.] R.  H.  V. 

SMITH,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1809- 
1845),  legal  writer,  bom  in  Chapel  Street, 
Belgrave  Square,  London,  on  23  Jan.  1809, 
was  eldest  son  of  John  Smith,  who  was 
appointed  in  1830  paymaster  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
George  Connor,  master  in  chancery  in  Ire- 
land. After  exhibiting  remarkable  precocity 
at  a  private  school  in  Isleworth,  he  passed 
in  1821  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  was 
elected  queen's  scholar  in  1823.  He  en- 
tered in  1826  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  obtained  a  scholarship  m  1829,  and  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  in  classics  in  the 
following  year.  He  joined  on  20  June  1827 
the  Inner  Temple,  where,  after  practising 
for  some  years  as  a  special  pleader,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  3  May  1834.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  *  Compendium  of  Mer- 
cantile Law,'  London,  8vo,  a  work  distin- 
guished equally  by  profound  learning  and 
luminous  exposition.  *  An  Elementary  View 
of  the  Proceedings  in  an  Action  at  Law ' 
followed  in  1836,  London,  8vo,  and  *A 
Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Various 
Branches  of  the  Law,'  a  work  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  student,  in  1837-1840,  Lon- 
don, 2  vols.  8vo.  From  1837  to  1843  Smith 
was  lecturer  at  the  Law  Institution,  and  in 
1840  was  appointed  to  a  revising  barrister- 
ship.  He  practised  for  a  time  on  the  Oxford 
circuit  and  at  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester 
sessions,  but  latterly  only  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  died  of  consumption  induced  by 
overwork  on  17  Dec.  1845.  He  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  cemetery,  and  a  tablet  was 
placed  to  his  memory  in  the  Temple  Church. 

In  Smith  an  ungainly  person,  a  harsh 
voice,  and  awkward  manners  served  as  a 
foil  to  mental  endowments  of  a  high  order. 
To  a  veritable  genius  for  the  discovery  and 
exposition  of  legal  principles  he  added  a 
large   erudition   not  only  in   the  ancient 


classics,  but  in  the  masterpieces  of  English, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  He  was  also 
well  read  in  theology  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. Smith's  *  Mercantile  Law '  reached  a 
third  edition  in  its  author's  lifetime ;  later 
editions  by  Dowdeswell  appeared  at  liondon 
in  1848,  1865, 1871,  and  1877,  8vo,  and  by 
Macdonell  and  Humphreys  in  1890,  London, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  *  Elementary  View  of  the 
Proceedings  in  an  Action  at  liaw '  reached  a 
fourteenth  edition  byFoulkes  in  1884,  Lon- 
don, 12mo ;  and  the  *  Leading  Cases,'  a  tenth 
edition,  edited  by  Chitty,  Williams,  &  Chitty, 
in  1890,  London,  2  vols.  8vo.  Other  (posthu- 
mous) works  hj  Smith  are:  (1)  'The  Law 
of  Contracts:  in  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Law  Institution ;  with  notes 
and  appendix  by  Jelinger  C.  Symons,'  Lon- 
don, 1847,  8vo ;  subsequent  editions  by  Mal- 
colm in  1855  and  1868,  and  by  Thompson 
in  1874  and  1885,  8vo.  2.  *  The  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant:  being  a  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Law  Institution ; 
with  notes  and  additions  by  Frederic  Philip 
Maude,'  London,  1856, 1866, 1882,  8vo. 

[Westminster  School  Reg.  ed.  Barker  and 
Stenning,  p.  218;  Law  Mag.  xzzv.  177;  Law 
Time«,  vi.  473 ;  Warren's  Misc.  ed.  1866,  i.  116- 
184,  and  Law  Studies,  ed.  1863 ;  Albany  Law 
Journ.  vi.  393.]  J.  M.  R. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  (1670-1756),  provost 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  fifth  son  of  Wil- 
liam Smith,  rector  of  Lowther,  and  younger 
brother  of  John  Smith  (1659-1715)  [a.  v.], 
was  bom  at  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  on 
10  Oct.  1670.  On  his  father's  death  when  five 
years  old,  his  mother  removed  to  Quisbrough 
m  Yorkshire,  where  he  attended  the  gram- 
mar school.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
public  school  at  Durham,  and  on  10  May 
1689  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Queens 
College,  Oxford.  In  1693  he  was  chosen  a 
tabarder  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1694.  He 
proceeded  M.A.  by  diploma  in  1697,  havin^^ 
accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  [q.  v.], 
his  godfather,  who  was  one  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  to  Ilyswick  as  his  private 
secretary.  On  31  Oct.  1698,  in  his  absence, 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college.  Soon 
after  his  return  in  1700  he  took  holy  orders 
and  obtained  from  the  provost.  Dr.  Timothy 
Halton  [q.  v.],  the  living  of  Ittiey,  near  Ox- 
ford. In  1702  he  was  chosen  to  address 
Queen  Anne  upon  her  visit  to  the  university. 
In  1704  he  was  elected  senior  proctor,  and 
dubbed  ^handsome  Smith'  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  colleague,  Thomas  Smith  of 
St.  John's.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Halton  died, 
and  Smith's  friends  proposed  him  as  a  can- 
didate. He,  however,  would  not  hear  of  it, 
but  gave  all  his  interest  to  Dr.  William  Lan- 
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cuier  [o.  T.l.  who  had  formiTly  been  hla 
tutor,  anil  wlio  was  accordin^tly  eleclfd.  The 
nvw  pToi'OM  present«d  him  to  Russell  Court 
Chapel  &nJ  to  t^e  lectureship  of  Trinity 
CbAMli  ITanover  Sqii&re,  which  as  held  until 
1731.  ThiM«  pramotions  brought  Smith  to 
lown.whrTe  be  became  chaplain  to  Edward 
Villiore,  lirit  earl  nf  Jera*>y  fq.  v.],  who, 
brfore  his  drath  in  1711,  introduct^d  iiim  to 
the  queen,  gave  him  eeveral  opportunities  of 
pTcachiiig  before  her,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  promiM  of  the  6rst  T&cant  canonry  in 
the  church  at  Windsor.  In  170S  he  look 
the  dtgreM  of  B.D.  and  D.D.,  and  on  39  Nor. 
wu  presented  by  the  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Kniffhla  Enham  and  to  the  donative  nf 
Upton  Onry  in  Hampshire.  In  1716  he  en- 
chongnl  Upton  Grey  for  the  rectory  of  St. 
Diornia,  Lime  Street,  London. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I  he  was 
again  inlroduced  to  court  by  the  Earl  of 
Grantham,  and  was  mode  chaplain  to  the 
PrincpB*  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caro- 
line. Tn  1723  Edmund  Qibwm  [q.  v.],  biehop 
of  Lincoln,  an  old  college  friend,  appointed 
'lend  of  Dunholm,  and  on  Gil 
o  the  see  of  London  he  gave 
ve  of  PaddingtoD.    In  1734 


il  church  of  St,  Paul's.  " 

the  demise  of  Jobn 
m,  Dr.  Smith,  without  nny  solicitation 
[a  part,  waa  chosen  provost  of  Quveu's 
College.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with 
thia  appointment  and  dnvoted  himself  to  tUe 
•erricA  of  the  college,  of  which  he  improved 
both  the  discipline  and  instruction.  In  1731 
hfi  draw  up  a  statement  of  Ite  nrcbitecCurol 
i;ondition  with  an  ichnography  of  the  whole 
(this  woi  an  expansion  of  a  statement  first 
Ksaned  in  Provost  Gibson's  time),  and  ordered 
eiita  of  thi;  buildings  by  M.  Burghers  (d. 
lri7}tobcuiiffraved  in  quarto.    Through  the 


John  Sclwyn  [see  under  Selwth,  Qeoroh 
ArursTCs,  1719-1701],  Quwen  Caroline's 
trouurcr,  he  obtained  from  her  majesty  a 
bunefaction  of  1000/.  towards  adommg  the 
uoUfge.  In  recognition  of  this  gift  be  had 
the  ijueen's  statue,  in  marble,  'placed  orer 
the  i^lewHy  in  on  open  temple,  supported 
by  fighi  duplicated  columns,  crowned  with 
pnlahlaturpn  on  which  stand  eight  arcbps 
.■nirn'd  with  at  bolus.'  He  also  induced  Lady 
Eiiiabolh  Hiiitings  [i\.  v.]  to  settle  several 
cshibiliirnK  ou  the  college.  His  leal  obtained 
■  L  olianOHry    which    forced    Sir 


Orlando  Bridgetnan  to  puy  ovi 
of  Sir  Francis  Bridgemau's. 
also  procured  the  foundation  of  eight  addi- 
tioDiu  fellowshipe  as  well  as  four  scbolarshipa 
by  John  Michel  of  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
Dr.  Smith  died  in  Queen's  College  on 
23  Nov.  1756,  and  was  interred  in  the  vault 
under  the  new  chapel.  In  1709  he  married 
Mary  Lowther,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry 
Lowther  of  Ingleton  Hall  in  Yorkshire  and 
of  Lowther  iu  Fermanagh,  and  niece  of 
Timothy  Halton,  the  former  provost.  She 
died  on  39  April  1746.  By  her  he  faadthrea 
children :  Joseph,  an  advocate  of  Doctors' 
Commons ;  Anne,  married,  first,  to  Pre- 
beiidiiry  Lamplugh,  a  grandson  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and,  secondlv,  to  Captain  James 
Hargraves  ;  and  Wilh'am,  who  died  young. 
Hie  portrait  was  painted  by  J.  Alaubert  and 
enpaved  by  Bernard  Baron  [q.v.l  (BaOMLBr, 
Cntalogue  of  Engraved.  PortraiU,  p.  280}, 
I  and  there  is  a  life-siie  bust  over  his  monu- 
I  ment  near  the  entrance  of  Queen's  College 
chapel.  The  college  has  a  large  collection 
'  of  his  manuscripts  and  letters. 
I  Smith  was  the  author  of:  1.  'Modern 
I  Pleas  for  Schism  and  Infidelity  Reviewed,' 
I  London,  1717,  8vo.  2.  *  A  Modest  Iteview 
;  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Answer  to 
I  Dr.  Snape,'  London,  1717,  8vo.  3.  'Soma 
,  Considerations  oETered  to  the  Bishop  of 
I  Bangor  on  his  Preservative  against  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Nonjurors,'  London,  1717,  8vo. 
j  4.  'TheLnreaaonahlenes8ofDei8m,'London, 
'1720,  Svo.  5.  'Anarchy  and  Rebellion,* 
I  I7S0,  Svo.  a  '  A  View  of  the  Being,  Nature, 
and  Attributes  of  God,'0!tford,  175(i,  8vo; 
I  besides  several  sermons.  To  him  has  also 
been  attributed '  The  DiS*erence  between  the 
Nonjurors  and  the  Present  Public  Assem- 
blies,' 1716,  Svo,  which  provoked  the  reply, 
'  Joseph  and  Benjamin ;  or  Little  Demetrius 
tossed  in  a  Blanket,'  London,  1717,  Hvo. 
Some  manuscript  notes  of  Smith's  also  are 

Preserved  in  the  copy  of  the  '  Resigned  and 
:esolved  Christian'  (1669,  4 to),  by  ^^^ is 
Orenvillc,  in  the  Grenville  collection  at  the 
British  Museum. 

[Notes  kindly  furnished  by  the  Ret.  Dr.  J.  B. 
MBgrath,  provost  of  QnesD's  College.  Oxford; 
Biogriiphia  BritaoDica.  vi.  3734-3744 1  Cbal- 
toon'i  Biogr.  Diet.  IBISi  Wood's  Antiquities, 
mI.  Outch,  i.  170  ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oinu.  ISOO- 
1714;  AllibonesDict.of  Engl.  Lit,]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  (1683-1770),  British 
consul  at  Venice,  born  in  1683,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Venice  at  the  age  of  eighteeti, 
and  was  apparently  engiiged  in  commerce 
there,  Ha  made  a  wide  reputation  as  a  col- 
lector of  hooka,  manuscripts,  piclurea,  coins, 
and  gems.     He  patronised  painters,  and 
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among  his  prot6g68  were  the  Florentine 
Zuccarelli  and  the  Venetian  Zais.  Horace 
Walpole  sneered  at  liim  as  *the  merchant 
of  Venice,'  who  knew  nothing  of  his  books 
except  their  title-pages  (Walpole,  Letters^ 
i.  239-807),  but  the  censure  seems  unde- 
served. In  1729  Smith  prepared  an  edition 
of  Boccaccio's '  Decamerone,'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Passinello  (Ebebt,  Bibliographical 
Dictionary^  i.  201).  It  is  so  nearly  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  rare  edition  of  1527  that 
omy  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
minute  differences  can  distinguish  the  copy 
from  the  original.  Of  Smith^  edition  only 
three  hundred  copies  were  printed,  including 
a  few  on  large  paper;  these  latter  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  a  fire  having  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  edition  (see  Count  Gio.  Batista 
Baldellt  Boki's  Vita  di  G.  Boccaccio, 
Firenze,  1806,  p.  311).  About  the  same 
time  Smith  issued  a  *CatAlogus  Librorum 
Karissimorum '  (without  date),  which  was 
limited  to  twenty-five  copies.  The  volumes 
noticed  were  in  Smith's  own  possession. 
A  second  edition,  containing  the  titles  of 
thirty-one  additional  books,  was  published  in 
Venice  in  1737.  Ofhis  general  library  a  cata- 
logue was  printed  at  Venice  in  1765,  under 
the  title  *  Bibliotheca  Smithiana,  seu  Cata- 
logus  Librorum  D.  Josephi  Smithii  Angli.' 

Meanwhile  in  1740  Smith  was  appointed 
British  consul  at  Venice,  and  was  thence- 
forth  known  familiarly  as  Consul  Smith. 
He  retained  the  post  till  1760.    In  1765 
George  III  began  to  form   his  library  by 
purchasing  Smith's  books  en  bloc  for  10,000/., 
and  they  now  form  an  important  part  of  the 
king's  library  at  the  British  Museum.   Smith 
continued  to  collect,  and  at  his  death  the 
books  which  he  had  acquired  subsequently  to 
the  sale  of  his  library  to  George  III  were 
sold  at  public  auction  in  London  by  Baker 
&  Leigh  in  January  and  February  1773,  the 
sale  occupying  thirteen  days.     liis  art  trea- 
sures also  were  bought  by  George  III  for 
20,000/.  (see  Ed.  Edwakds's  Lives  of  the 
Founders  of  the  British  Miiseuniy  1570-1870, 
ii.  409).     A  valuable  portion  of  his  manu- 
scripts was  purchased  for  Blenheim  Palace  by 
Ijord   Sunderland,  who  gave,  according  to 
Humphry  Wanley's  *  Diary,'  1,500/.  for  them 
{Lansdovme  MS.  771,  fol.  34).     Smith's  an- 
tique gems  were  described  and  illustrated  in 
A.    F.    Gori's    *  Dactyliotheca    Smithiana,' 
2  vols,  folio,  1767. 

Smith  died  at  Venice  on  6  Nov.  1770, 
aged  88.  About  1758  he  married  a  sister  of 
John  Murray,  resident  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards ambassador  at  the  Port«  (see  Lady 
^Iary  Wortley-Montaou's  Letters  and 
Works,  ed.  1893,  ii.  319). 


[Supplement  to  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin's  Biblio- 
mania,  ed.  1842,  pp.  33-6;  Scots  Majr.  1770, 
p.  631 ;  informatioQ  from  the  foreif^  office,  and 
from  the  British  Consolate  at  Venice.] 

G.  W.  M. 

SMITH,  JOSHUA  TOULMIN,  who  after 
1854  was  always  known  as  Toulmin  Smith 
(1816-1869),  publicist  and  constitutional 
lawyer,  bom  on  29  May  1816  at  Birmingham, 
was  eldest  son  of  William  Hawkes  Smith 
(1786-1840),  of  that  town,  an  economic  and 
educational  reformer.  His  g^randmother  was 
sister  to  Job  Orton  [q.v.],  and  his  great- 
grandfather was  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin  [q.v.] 
Joshua  was  educated  at  home  and  at  a  priyate 
school  at  Hale,  Cheshire,  kept  by  Charles 
Wallace.  An  eager  student  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  he  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
unitarian  ministry,  but  that  vocation  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  law,  and  at 
sixteen  he  was  articled  to  a  local  solicitor. 
Removing  in  1835  to  London,  he  was  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  with  a  view  to  the  bar. 
Meanwhile  he  showed  a  precocious  literary 
activity.  At  seventeen  he  wrote  an  *  In- 
troduction to  the  Latin  Language'  for  a 
class  at  the  Birmingham  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  in  1836  produced  a  work  on  *  Philosophy 
among  the  Ancients.' 

Marrying  in  1837  Martha,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Jones  Kendall  of  Wakefield,  he  went  to 
the  United  States,  first  settling  at  Detroit, 
then  at  Utica,  and  afterwards  in   Boston. 
At  Boston  he  lectured,  chiefly  on  phrenology 
and  on  philosophy.  Attracted  by  Kafn's  pub- 
lication at  Copenhagen  of  the  narratives  of 
early  Icelandic  voyages  to  America,  he  pub- 
lished in  1839  *  The  Discovery  of  America 
by  the  Northmen  in  the  Tenth  Century,'  a 
study  from  the  originals,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  to  English  readers;  the 
work  gained  him  the  diploma  of  the  Iloyal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen.  Seve- 
ral other  minor  publications,  educational  and 
historical,  occupied  his  pen  till,  in  1842,  he 
returned  to  England,  and,  settling  at  High- 
gate,  near  London,  resumed  his  legal  studies, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849.    At  this 
period  he  found  recreation  in  the  pursuit  of 
geology.    Especially  directing  his  attention 
to  the  upper  chalk,  he  printed  a  series  of  papers 
{Ann,  and  Mag,  of  Natural  History,  August 
1847-May  1848,  issued  as  a  volume  1848)  on 
*  The  Ventriculidffi  of  the  Chalk.'   The  mono- 
graph, which  was  illustrated  by  his   own 
pencil,  was  based  on  laborious  microscopic 
investigations ;  it  established  the  true  cha- 
racter, hitherto  imperfectly  known,  of  the 
class  of  fossils  of  which  it  treated,  and  still 
remains  a  chief  authority  on  the  subject.  This 
work  drew  round  him  the  leading  geologists 
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of  the  day.  When  the  G^oloffiets'  Associa- 
tion was  formed  Toulmin  Smitn  was  invited 
to  be  president,  but,  beyond  delivering  the 
inaugural  address  (11  Jan.  1869),  he  took 
little  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  when 
the  dreaded  approach  of  cholera  roused  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  health,  Smith  became  leader 
of  effective  action  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
at  Ilighgate ;  and  his  inquiries  into  the  for- 
mer law  and  practice  on  the  subject  of  local 
rMponsibilitieswere  the  beginning  of  efforts 
extending  over  many  years,  with  consider- 
able success  in  spite  of  difficulties,  to  raise 
the  sanitary  condition  and  municipal  life  of 
the  suburlMin  parish  where  he  lived.  lie 
watched  the  course  of  public  legislation,  and 
brought  his  researches  into  constitutional 
law,  joined  to  his  local  experience,  to  bear 
upon  it  by  weighty  speech  and  untiring  pen. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848,  an  opposition  which  subsequent 
events  iustified.  Reform  of  the  corporation 
of  Jjondon,  the  sewerage  and  administration 
of  the  metropolis,  highway  boards,  the  main- 
tenance of  public  footpaths,  the  functions  of 
the  coroner  8  court,  the  volunteer  movement, 
parish  rights  and  duties,  and  the  church-rate 
question  are  some  of  the  subjects  on  which 
nis  research  and  action  between  1860  and 
1860  were  incessant.  In  1861  appeared  his 
'Local  Self-Qovemment  and  Centralization,' 
a  deduction  of  English  constitutional  prin- 
ciples from  the  national  records ;  and  in  1864 
'The  Parish:  its  Obligations  and  Powers: 
its  Officers  and  their  Duties,'  by  the  second 
edition  of  which  (1867)  he  is  perhaps  best 
known. 

Meanwhile  his  sympathy  was  strongly 
drawn  to  the  Hungarians  in  their  gallant 
struggle  for  liberty  in  1848-9,  and  among 
other  aids  to  their  cause  he  published '  Paral- 
lels between  .  .  .  England  and  Hungary' 
(1849),  in  which  he  compared  the  funda- 
mentid  institutions  of  the  two  countries. 
Through  many  years,  and  to  his  own  detri- 
ment, he  continued  a  firm  friend  to  Hungary, 
successfully  defended  Kossuth  in  the  suit  as 
to  paper  money  brought  against  him  by  the 
Austrian  government  in  1861,  issued  two 
important  pamphlets  on  the  then  political 
position  of  the  country,  and  w^as  tne  only 
person  who  dared  to  publish  in  England  the 
full  text  of  Deik's  speeches  (Parliamentary 
Remembrancer,  vol.  iv.) 

Smith  declined  an  invitation  to  stand  as 
candidate  for  parliament  for  Sheffield  in 
1862.  In  1864  he,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn, 
M.P.  for  Surrey,  and  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Malet, 
formed  the  Anti-Centralisation  Union,  and 
wroto  the  thirteen  papers  issued  during  the 


three  years  of  its  existence.  He  then  took 
a  wider  means  of  instructing  the  public  on 
the  attempts  and  methods  of  modem  legis- 
lators, by  tne  establishment  of  the  *  Parliamen- 
tary Kemembrancer '  (1867-1865),  a  weekly 
record  of  action  in  parliament,  with  valuable 
historical  commentaries  and  illustrations. 
The  great  labour  entailed  by  this  periodical 
— wmch  he  conducted  single-handed,  only 
helped  by  his  family — added  to  his  other 
unaertakings  and  his  practice  at  the  parlia- 
mentary bar,  finally  broke  down  his  health. 
He  was  drowned  while  bathing  at  Lancing, 
Sussex,  on  28  April  1869,  and  was  buried  in 
Homsey  churchyard.  His  wife  survived 
him  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
great  aim  of  Smith's  life  was  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  historic  principles  of  local 
government  and  true  democratic  liberty,  and 
of  the  means  of  adapting  them  to  modem 
needs. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  published : 

*  Laws  of  England  relatingto  Public  Health,' 
1848 ;  *  Government  by  Commissions  Illegal 
and  Pernicious,'  1849 ;  *  The  Law  of  Nui- 
sances,* 1865,  which  went  througli  four  edi- 
tions, the  last  in  1867 ;  *  Memorials  of  Old 
Birmingham,'  two  vols.  viz.  *  The  Old  Crown 
House,;  1803,  and  'Men  and  Names,'  1864; 
and  edited  several  acts  of  parliament.  His 
historical  work  on  *  English  Gilds,*  which 
has  exercised  a  wide  influence,  was  completed 
after  his  death  (Early  Engl.  Text  Soc.  1870). 

[Regist.  and  Magazine  of  Biography.  1869,  ii. 
88  ;  family  papers ;  personal  recollections.] 

L.  T.  S. 

SMITH,  JOSIAH  WILLIAM  (1816- 
1887),  legal  writer,  only  child  of  the  Kev. 
John  Smith,  rector  of  Baldock,  Hertfordshire, 
was  bom  on  3  April  1816,  and  graduated 
LL.B.  from  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1841 
(LUARD,  Gradua ti  Can  tabrigienses) .  He  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on 
9  Nov.  1836,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
6  May  1841,  and  chiefly  practised  in  the  court 
of  chancery.  He  was  the  draughtsman  of 
the  *  Consolidated  General  Orders  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  '  (1860),  and  also  edit^ 
Feame's  '  Contingent  Remainders '  and  Mit- 
ford's  *  Chancery  Pleadings.'  But  he  is  best 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  <  Manual  of 
Equity'  (1846),  *  Compendium  of  the  Law 
of  Keal  and  Personal  Property '  (1866),  and 

*  Manual  of  Common  Law  ancl  Bankruptcy ' 
(1864).  These  works,  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  went  through  many  editions,  and 
are  standard  works.  In  addition  he  com- 
piled several  small  manuals  of  devotion  and 
a 'Summary  of  the  Law  of  Christ'  (1869 
and  1860).    Having  attained  the  rank  of 
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queen's  counsel  on  25  Feb.  1861,  Smith  was 
chosen  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  13  March 
following,  and  in  September  I860  became 
county-court  judge  for  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire  (circuit  No.  27).  He  was  a  judge 
of  very  strong  individuality,  resented  oeing 
overruled  by  a  superior  court,  and  on  one 
occasion,  shortly  before  his  retirement,  de- 
clared his  reason  for  not  giving  leave  to 
appeal  to  be  that  if  he  was  overruled  the  court 
would  be  deciding  contrary  to  law  and 
justice.  This  drew  down  upon  him  a  re- 
buke from  the  court  of  queen's  bench.  Jus- 
tice Mellor  pronouncing  him  *an  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  a  county-court  judge.* 
Credit  was,  however,  given  him  for  good  in- 
tentions. Smith,  who  was  a  J.P.  for  Here- 
fordshire, retired  from  the  bench  on  a  pen- 
sion in  February  1879.  He  died  at  Clifton 
on  10  April  1887,  and  was  buried  at  Bal- 
dock.  He  married  in  1844  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  George  Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  of 
Baldock. 

[Fosters  Men  at  the  Bar;  Debrett's  Judicial 
Bench ;  Law  Journal.]  W.  R.  W. 

SMITH,  Sir  LIONEL  (1778-1842),  lieu- 
tenant-general, bom  on  9  Oct.  1778,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  of  Liss  in 
Hampshire,  a  West  India  merchant  {d.  1806), 
by  his  wife  Charlotte  Smith  [q.  v.],  the  poetess. 
In  March  1795  Lionel  was  appointed,  with- 
out purchase,  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  24th  regi- 
ment of  foot,  then  in  Canada ;  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  obtained  his  lieutenancy. 
While  in  America  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  materially  assisted 
his  advancement.     After  being  quartered  in 
Canada  for  some  time,  his  regiment  was  re- 
moved to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence 
he  was  ordered  to  cross  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Sierra 
Leone.  In  May  1801  he  obtained  his  company 
in  the  16th  regiment,  and  in  April  1802  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.    In  the  same 
year  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Surinam,  Esse- 
quibo,  Berbice,  and  other  foreign  possessions. 
He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  June  180i5, 
in  the  18th  regiment,  but  about  1807  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  65th,  then 
at  Bombay.    In  1809  and  1810  he  conducted 
expeditions  against  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  received  for  his  ser- 
vices the  thanks  of  the  imaum  of  Muscat. 
In  1810  he  was  present  with  his  regiment  at 
the  reduction  of  Mauritius,  and  obtained  his 
full  colonelcy  in  June  1813.     On  17  Nov. 
1817  he  commanded  the  fourth  division  of 
the  army  of  the  Deccan  at  the  capture  of 
Poonah,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 


severely  wounded  in  the  cavalry  action  at 
Ashta.  On  12  Aug.  1819  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  but,  after  serving 
for  some  time  on  the  Bombay  staff,  he  1^ 
India,  and  on  9  April  1832  was  nominated 
colonel  of  the  96th  foot.  On  3  Dec.  of  the 
same  year  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  and  in 
October  1834  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
74th  regiment. 

From  27  April  1833  he  was  stationed  at 
Barbados  as  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 
The  recent  enactment  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  had  produced  much  bitter  feeling  among 
the  Europeans,  and  Sir  Lionel  incurred  tdlwSl 
unpopularity  by  his    sympathy  with    the 
coloured  population.    His  attitude  towards 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  unconciliatoiy, 
and  he  was  charged  with  unconstitutional 
procedure.  In  1836  he  succeeded  the  Marquis 
of  Slijgo  as  captain-general  and  commanaer- 
in-chief  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the 
order  oftheGuelphs  of  Hanover.  Li  Jamaica 
he  found  even  greater  difficulties  than  in 
Barbados.     The  expiration  of  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  1838  were  followed  by 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to 
keep  the  negroes  in  subjection  by  charging 
them  heavy  rents  for  their  huts,  by  pervert- 
ing  the   vagrancy  laws,  and    by  ejecting 
offenders  from  their  estates.    By  these  means 
they  drove  large  numbers  of  labourers  to 
tracts  of  virgin  land,  where  they  could  live 
in  independence.    Sir  Lionel  endeavoured  to 
restrain  these  abuses,  but  his  measures  only 
hastened  a  crisis,  and  earned  for  him  the 
hatred  of  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
estates.     On  the  publication  of  an  imperial 
act  *  for  the  better  government  of  prisons  in 
the  West  Indies,*  framed  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  ill-treatment  of  negroes,  the 
House  of  Assembly  declared  its  rights  in- 
fringed and  refused  to  legislate.    Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  defeated  intheBritbh  parliament 
in  an  attempt  to  pass  an  act  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica,  and  for  a  time  mat- 
ters were  at  a  deadlock.    In  1839  a  modified 
bill  was  carried  by  the  local  legislature,  and  as 
Smith  was  hopelessly  unpopmar,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  [q.  v.]  was  selected  to  succeed  him 
as  governor. 

While  governor.  Sir  Lionel  was  appointed 
a  lieutenant-general  in  January  1837,  and  in 
February  he  succeeded  George  Cooke  as 
colonel  of  the  40th  regiment.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  he  was  included  in 
the  list  of  baronets,  and  in  1840  he  succeeded 
Sir  William  Nicolay  as  governor  of  the 
Mauritius.    In  1841  he  was  created  G.CB., 
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and  lie  died  at  Mauritius  on  3  Jan.  1842.  I  hoped  to  obtain  a  powerful  leverage  against 
lie  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  his  enemies.  Smith,  however,  was  a  weak 
Ellen  Marianne  ({f.  1814),  daughter  of  Thomas  j  tool,  and  his  main  object  was  to  blackmail 
Galway  of  Kilkerrv,  co.  Kerry,  he  had  two  '  Shrewsbury  and  A'emon,  whose  correspon- 
daughters,  Ellen  l^ria  and  Mary  Anne.  On  dence  during  October  and  November  1696  was 
20  Nov.  1819  he  married  Isabella  Curwen,  full  of  anxiety  as  to  his  proceedings.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  Eldred  Curwen  Pot-  kinjf  himself  relieved  them  from  suspicions 
tinger  of  Mount  Pottinger,  co.  Down,  and  which  he  could  not  afford  to  entertain.  He 
sister  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  [q.  v.]  She  told  Smith  that  he  had  been  cognisant  of 
died  three  days  after  her  husband,  leaving  his  warnings,  but  had  decided  to  ignore  them; 
four  children,  Lionel  Eldred,  Augusta,  Isa-  at  the  same  time  he  sent  him  tOl.  through 
bella,  and  Charlotte.  Portland,  and   promised    him   a  place    m 

[Gent.  Mag,  1842,  ii.  93-4;  Annual  Register,  [  Glanders.  So  reckless,  however,  was  Smith 
1842.  pp.  242-3 ;  Dodd's  Annual  Biogr.  for  1 842,    }»  exploiting  his  new  sources  of  wealth,  that 

B).  4-8;  Burr's  Appeal  to  the  Marquis  of  beforea  week  had  elapsed  he  was  thrown  into 
astingi,  1819 ;  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt.  Thence  Somers 
xi.  Chron.  p.  161,  toI.  xii.  Chron.  p.  122  ;' rescued  him  and  *  quieted  him,'  and  on 
Asiatic  Monthly  Journal,  ii.  341  ;  Mill's  llist.  10  Dec.  Vernon  ^ve  him  another  twenty 
of  India,  ed.  Wilson,  vii.  315-18,  viii.  309-11 ;  guineas.  It  was  indispensable  to  keep  him 
Paton's  Records  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  m  a  good  humour  penaing  his  examination 
p.  332 ;  Schomburgk's  Hist,  of  Barbados,  1848,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  This  took  place 
pp.  450-76;  Gardners  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  1873,  qq  h  and  13  Jan.  1697,  when  Smith  held 
pp.  394-404.]  E.  I.  C.      |  j^is  tongue  as  to  anything  that  he  know  to 

SMITH,  MATTHEW  ( /?.  1696),  in-  the  disadvantage  of  Shrewsbury  and  Marl- 
former,  nephew  of  Sir  William  l*arkyn8[q.  v.],  I  borough.  He  was  also  extremely  reticent  as 
was  connected  with  several  good  Jacobite  to  his  relations  with  Monmouth,  but  corn- 
families.  He  obtained  an  ensi^cy  in  Vis-  '  plained  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  his 
count  Castleton's  regiment  of  foot  in  May  '  revelations  had  been  received.  The  house 
1693,  but  he  was  discharged  from  the  regi-  decided  that  his  reward  was  sufficient,  inas- 
ment  in  the  following  January.  Thereupon  much  as  his  object  had  been  to  keep  well 
he  took  rooms  in  the  Middle  temple,  sought  both  with  the  conspirators  and  the  govem- 
the  society  of  Jacobites,  and  acquired  know-  '  ment.  His  patron  Monmouth  was  shortly 
ledge  of  their  intrigues.  During  the  summer  afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
of  1695  he  signified  to  Charles  Talbot,  duke  I  presumption  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
of  Shrewsbury  fq.  v.],  and  to  James  Vernon  suborn  false  witnesses  against  his  private 
[q.  v.],  then  under-secretary  of  state,  that  he  enemies.  Smith,  in  the  meantime,  withdrew 
was  willing  to  traffic  in  such  information  as  into  retirement,  and  published  his  *  Memoirs 
he  possessed.  In  December  (seven  or  eight  of  Secret  Service .  .  .  humbly  offered  to  the 
weeJts,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  was  revealed  ;  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons '(London,  1699, 
by  Thomas  Prendergast  [q.v.phe  threw  out  |  8vo),  in  which  he  bitterly  complains  of  his 
a  number  of  obscure  but  unmistakable  hints  |  treatment  by  Shrewsbury  and  Vernon.  It 
of  A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  William;  caused  a  sensation  by  its  outspoken  language, 
but  Shrewsbury's  vigilance  was  benumbed  andinspiteof  some  attempts  made  by  Peter- 
by  a  guilty  consciousness  of  his  own  in-  borough  to  screen  his  discreditable  ally.  Smith 
trigues  with  the  exiles.  When  the  conspiracy  was  on  12  Dec.  1699  committed  to  the  Gate- 
had  been  proved.  Smith  accused  Shrews-  house  by  order  of  the  upper  house.  His 
bury  and  \emon  of  crassly  neglecting  the  book  was  answered  by  Kichard  Kingston  in 
intelligence  which  he  had  furnished.  The  '  1700,  whereupon  Smith  retorted  in 'A  Reply 
charge  would  have  had  little  consequence  '  to  an  Unjust  and  Scandalous  Libel*  (1700), 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  coincided  with  the  '  and  Kingstonfollowedsuitwith' Impudence, 
damaging  statements  which  were  bein^circu-  '  Lying,  and  Forgery  detected  and  cnastised, 
latedbySirJohnFenwick[q.v.]  and  his  wife,    in  a  Kejoinder  to  a  Reply'  (1700),  in  which 


4Lnd  with  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made  by 
Lord  Monmouth  ^afterwards  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough) to  convict  the  whig  leaders  (and 
especially  Shrewsbury  and  Marlborough)  of 
complicity  in  Jacobite  intrigue  [see  MoB- 
DAUVT,  Chables].  Monmouth's  aim  was 
to  prtJt  the  fact«  supplied  by  Smith,  and 
which  contained  a  suMtratum  of  truth,  upon 
Penwick's  confeesion,  by  which  means  he 
TOL.  lui. 


he  stigmatised  his  adversary  as  a  squire  of 
Alsatia,  while  he  attributed  his  adroit  use 
of  invective  to  the  assistance  of  a  skilled 
hand,  that  of  the  *  Infamous  Town-poet,  Tom 
Brown,*  who  had,  however,  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  the  controversy.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  Matthew  Smith. 

[Vcmon  Correspondence,  ed.  James,  passim ; 
House  of  Lords*  Journals,  xvi.  63-5;   Daltons 

H 
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't.-y  *:.  Snuy  LintH.  i.  .'Wil  ;  LuttnsH'H  Hrit^f  pay  on  25  April  1862,arter  being  appointed  :o 
H  »'  }1*.  *».i'.ri.  iv.  /ilil ;  Huniia'H  Own  Time;  ,  the  command  of  the  Poonah  division  with 
•i5^';...^y*  Ilmi.  of  Kn^laii.!;  Su-bhinRH  I'otfr-  thi..  hxial  rank  of  major-general.  lie  held 
^•.f '.'./».,  (.p.  .iO  iii»^|. ;  SmiUiH  Mmiioini;  IJrit.    this  command  till  1   June    1867.     He   was 


M  .*  '-V.,  Mwi  art.   riiRyiiKiKiAMT  ejr  pKHnKR- 
*#A*^.  ■  ir  'I  ifoNAH,  I  T.  S. 

HMITH,  MI(!HAKI.  WILLIAM  (1H09- 


promotcd  major-general  on  4. July  18(>4.  lieu- 
tenant-general on  19  Jan.  1873,  and  gentrral 
on  I  Oct.  1877.    On  27  April  1679  he  wa.* 


\'t^'M  ),  girK'nil,  wiirt  thi*  iKmthiitiioiiH  Ron  of    placed  on  the  retired  list.     He  had   hem 

.(1710  1W)K),  master  |  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  20th  hussars  on 


Sir  Mirliiii'l  Smith,  hnri 


22  Nov.  1870,  and  was  transferred  to  his  old 
regiment,  the  loth  hussars,  on  21  Au^r. 
1 88.3.  He  died  at  West  Brighton  on  18  April 
1891.    In  1830  he  married  Charlotte,  eldosr 


of  I  hi-  rolU  ill  Irnliind,  by  hi«  wcond  wife, 

KI'Miiior,  da  lighter    of  .Mirluw^l    Smith,  his 

rotiMin*(f*'riiiiiii.      !!<'.  wan  iKirii  »»n  27  April 

IWHi,  four  mfintliMiifliT  his  fatl»»r*H  death, 

niifl  wnn  fotniriJNMioriiMl  im  enHJgn  in  the  82nd  |  daughter  of  (leorge  Whitmore  Carr  of  Ard- 

rn»s,  and  he  left  one  son,   Major  William 
Whitmore  Smith,  R.A.,  and  one  daughter. 

Smith  was  not  merely  a  practical  soldier, 
but  thought  and  wrote  with  originality  on 
military,  especially  cavaln-,  topics.    He  was 


font  iiii  l'.»  Nov.  li^^iO.  ili'hiiriimi' lieuteniint 
fill  21  r«'li.  IKiLafi'li'Xrhiifi^fed  into  the  loth 
hii«-hiir-  on  2*.»  Auj/;.  iKi.'*.  Mm  was  promotetl 
rujitmn  uii  'S-\  April  1>^:«»,  find  in  NnvemlMT 
'ilit»iiP"l  II  fir-t-rlu^v  ciTtilimt**  at  the  senior 


d'partirniil  of  tlj-  I.*"VhI  Military  i'"llegi\  ,  author  of:  1.  *A  Treatise  on  Drill  and 
Surj'ilj'jr-t.  n«-  aft'-rw/irdi^M'rVfilfiir  sfvenil  Mani^uvres  of  Cavalry,'  8vo,  London,  l^iio. 
xf.'.iT^  in  lii'liii.  l».-(fiiuiii^r  miijnr  on  9  Frh.  2.  *Cavaln'  Outpost  Drill,  with  a  Chapter 
I  "^ 4 7.  fin  1  li»'iit.-n!int-rr)lonrl  on  8  March  on  Clival ry  Skirmishing,' 8vo,  London,  l8«)7. 
]»..V,'  I  3.   *  .M«nlern  Tactics  of  the  Three  Arms' 

Dijri'ij  ihi- «Vim«rt7i  war  he  commanded     (with  illustrations  by  himself^,  8vo,  London, 
<  K-.c..;.,"im*riiljir  cavnlrv,  and  nveived  the     i8t)9.     4.  'A  New  System  of  Perspective,' 
M...V;.i-M    .-■^■i^iiid    cla.is).      He  was    made     8vo,  1881. 
f^..;.n.'.  in  thi-  «rmy  on  -'**.^'^\^':  jj'^^ir  iil*         [Tinu-s.  22  April  1S91 ;  Foster s  Rironeta<*e ; 


iiOiM-   «'iiiii'   ^■•'V'p-    Mi/hrir.j.  in  which    rhr'  ra:h^\irHl.  ar.s^.  :::  l.'5V>  h?  wi?  zij.i-r  i  pr**- 

j„,„,„i«  riiiii  '»f  .Ili»in-.i  w?*-  k:'.!r-I.     H-.»  t    VK  K?i:.liiry  oi'  Kxeter  csthvir^tl.     H-r  ±1**:  h-Ii 

iiiirl  ill  til'-  rnriMir*:  of  <'tv;\\\  -r  '.r.  :::r:  b'-'i.  :!io  :>v:  :r\-  o:  Hirr'.cb^-ry.  a- i.  p-*?.:'clv.  -'nxi 

•  •■lull  ftf  V>if '//'•« r,  'A':"'  !  •■  *  :r''-!l'  i  .u;i  !!-:  :>ru-.:::\vs>4  :'.<:ir.;r:".?^-r'ic".±'^ -rilsolilir. 

Un*   li'    ''•'»■«  ''''''*    '''•'■'-"■  ^  r  i^.-.T-r.  It-  ti- -:.■->•.     •d.A.ii.u*,  >vr.u'.  in-i  AriOiO. 

III. lis  ■  "I'"  ''    'r  '     '  ■"'■■' '  -"-*  '^''  '■-  ^■'•:  ■'  '  =^y^  W  ".v..  \v--r-.  '±5  riz:.".  17  T-  li.n  ilzi^iiz 

,  I  \Iiii/'l  >■'■■•  ■,•■•••  ■■'••  '  ■  ■"■""■  ■■-  ■■"  ^  •:  -V  ■■  -  i>  •■.■■i  o'A-.:  r.i:"Tf  r;z^-T.'     II-  Jv.*:-'':  i.-?  -c** 

iri'lll'l*'         I.'.       /■.!      ■■■•••■•- «...                        .  ,       .-.        ..^^-T-i.       .^..       ..—  .       X~—      .  ..TC_     »        •  '•.   .  L- 

imr'    "•      '•'  '        :.-  •     .  -  ^  .  - .  .  l    ......  »>. .  .■  ,  A.. ..  ..  '  .1.  ^tl_     ._     _•       .  t-^^^u.  -Mi 

'„  M.r    ■.-.■•'';  ■■•■.■      .V-  •    .'  Ti."-  .V    r  -.  .  :'  :_     it-.v  >.-:..•  '  i.-.if.  '  :"_">  i::-!  ITi'm^ 

tft  *'i'rtfrf.f^':.'  ..  '.  '.  .7.  v.-vi  :..  -    lii.T  . :'  M.!"  -'v'.s- :*.     ;.  v.".   ::>V;r    *:"  "^^  .~.:!i— -r-jr.  -vtr* 

*>.  5<.v.r..;v  ■       .■♦--!•  -H- V  *i".  *.■•::->  i:  •...-  ■ --:i.:   -■   ZMJ:-?    i  d:iil  >'.->;'ii     c  ":> 

i  .n    ^Ji"';/!^    ".  ■•     /.'  '•  '■■    ''•:'"-.  >.\~  .:' --..■.'.■'. ;  F-^isi'-z:.  iz  :  T' ^ra.'.i  ^ii^ 

»K,  .^.  .i'l.'.    -»  .^f  J".  :.  ; '.  ■  !  ■*  A-  '!  i-i-s.j"  -i  '.'z-:  ':.'"•:  .t  ;:  ■v7'"..t.i  "!:'•  *?rv'.';u:r* " 

rt  r./-.-:    ■•:      .'-   v.— iji   —  ■      .■■*•.  :.;-:   :■  r:T"-"f.i  "v-r-i.     A?  i  'v^-i.^i  "■  r   i.s 

ui«» '',  i'l    .<:   -i     .Ui.":      !"•'■■'.  i-  •  ". iO    •   i-  -v!.*  i:.T«-i:i":f :  bi.^ii-'r   -i"  ■  -  •  hl'*-?- 

•f/l  :'.!•  •:..•:  .■.-".  •..-•-  •^-'.  ."r  '-r.  ir.  i  .■■C'*<:cri:f^i  i:  '.'r**- :oa    a  J.  S-Tir. 


ismitnr:   i.v:   V:.--;    .:   >j..;-         *.=.  :^';'.-.:irv    ^SL.:»i  aei-i  iiirrraa   —  uws^ 


J   diitlilnt   of  cetemamal  observaaces  at- 

jCttA  the  notice  of  Junen  1,  Smith  havinf; 

lowvd   Uloaeester  Cathedral  to   fall  into 

eaft  while   he   retained  the  communioa 

'  'c  in  iha  middle  of  the  choir.    To  correct 

«  inegulftrities,  James  in  1616  appointed 

'   '  i>  the   deanerj  of  Gloucester,  with 

ions  to  brinj;  about  a  refonitation. 

rithoiit  consulting  the  bishop,  sum- 

inMl  the  chapter,  and  laid  the  kin^s  com' 
ods  befort)  ihi-m.     He  induced  them  to 
.a  ordi'tB  for  ilia  repair  of  the  cathedral 
I  for  the  remoTtLl  of  the  communion  table 
,  «nd  of  the  chancel.     The  conse- 
B  s  tumult  among  the  tonnsfolk 
i  iha  clergy  of  the  district,  which  Smith 
rarated  bv  declaring  that  he  would  not 
the  catliedTDl  a^n  till  the  causes  of 
HI  hod  been  n;inored.     Laud,  however, 
t  at  the  countenance  of  the  king,  re- 
'  8[«adbst,  and  the  puritans  were 
to    relinquish    a  hopeless  contest 
jUd.  Workt,  V,  405  i  HuTLis,  Cypnaaui 
lieuM,  p.  70). 

vtlh  died  on  30  Oct.  1624  (Willih, 

'   (ra/»,  'Gloucester,'  p.  74;  Le  Netb, 

i.  4a?),     Ho  was  twice  married.    By 

It  wife,  Mary  Hawkins,  of  Cardiff,  he 

id  tiro  sons:  Oarvaae.oftheMiddleTemple, 

idUlles. 

I  Stnith  waa  the  author  of  a  volume  of  ser- 

du  pabUihed  m  London  (1082,  foT.)    He 

OS^t«d  lltewnrkxof  Gervaso  fiabiugton 

I  V.]i  bisluip  of  Worcester  (London,  1615, 

Bio,  kod  wraln  a  commendatory  preface  to 

Unjrton's  *  Certoine    plnine,  briefe,  and 

~'  rt»blc  Notes  upon  every  Chapter  of 

is' (London,  ll>»lt,4to).     In  1602  one 

_f  Smith's  sermons  was  published,  without 

llli  consent,  by  Robert  Burhill  \t\.  v.],  under 

tiis  title  of  •  A  learnird  and  goifly  Sermon, 

?<reachfid  nt  Worcester,  at  an  Assize,  by  the 
tev.  and   learned  Miles  Smith,  Doctor  of 

near  kinsman  of  the  binhop.  Miles 

(ieie-1671).  son  of  Miles  Smith,  a 

in  Gloucester,  matriculated  from  Mag- 

_       OoUeee,  Oxford,  on  ao  March  1634-5, 

graduated  B.A.  on  3  Dec.  1638,  and  was 

CttMled  n.C.L.  on  4  Aug.  Iftl6.    From  1634 

to  1611  hi?  woaa  choristor  at  biacolle^.  He 

vat  a  royalist,  and,  sutleringforbis  opinions, 

iMoainB  a  nrtaim-r  uf  Oilbart  Sheldon  [q.  v.] 

the  latter  buinf^  made  archbishop  of  Can- 

)ui7  in  1060,  Smi'h  became  his  secretary. 

died  nn  17  Fob.  1B70-I.  and  was  buried 

tbn  chancel  of  l^ambeth  church.     He  woe 

utiior  of  'Tlie  I'salras  of  King  David, 

ibrosed  into  English  Meetre,'  London, 

1  was  based  on  the  '  I'ani- 

of  the  I'salma '  by  Henry  Hammond 


[q.  v.]  He  had  one  sun.  Miles,  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity,  who  died  at  Osford  on 
170ct.  1082  (WoOD,^fAni«O.TOn.ed.Blia», 
iii.  QTil,  and  Fmti  0.fon.  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  94j 
yosTEK,  Alumni  Oxan.  1600-1714), 

[Wood's  AthcQiB  Oion.  ed.  Bllsl,  ii.  3sa.  863 ; 
Slsphens's  Prefitcc  to  Smitli's  Sermons;  Pane- 
mi  StPmon.  by  Thomas  Prior,  offiisd  to  Smith's 
Sermons;  Bnrksdale's  Hemoira,  decade  HI; 
IjuisdowuB  MS.  98*.  f,  39 ;_  Chambers's  Biogr. 
Illustiatioas  of  Worcestershire,  p.  SI;  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxon.  1500-1714;  Fowler'*  Uistory  of 
Corpus  ChriBti  ColUga,  pp.  IhU.  156,  IBS; 
Aadarsau's  Annals  of  tha  English  Bible,  ii.  376, 
378.]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  Sir  MONTAGU  EDWARD 
Ci809-18»l),  judge,  was  the  eldeat  son  of 
Thomas  Smith,  solicitor  and  town  clerk  of 
nideford,  Devonshire,  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Colville,daughterofM.  Jenltt'nofSt.MaweH, 
C'oriiwail,  commander  in  the  royal  navy. 
lie  was  bom  at  Bideford  on  25  Dec.  18*, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
bis  native  town.  He  started  in  life  as  an 
attorney,  hut  was  admitted  to  Grav's  Inn  on 
11  Nov.  1»30,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
18  Nov.  1635.  Smith  joined  the  western 
circuit,  and  on  11  May  1839  was  admitted 
to  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was  appointed 
a  oueen's  counsel  in  Trinity  vacation  18B3, 
and  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple  on  22  Nov.  in  that  year.  After  un- 
euccesslulJy  contesting  Truro  in  January 
1849  and  July  1852,  he  was  returned  for 
that  constituency  In  the  conservative  inte- 
rest at  the  general  election  in  April  ISiJS. 
He  iwcasionally  spoke  in  the  house  on  legal 
topics,  but  took  little  part  in  the  debates. 
In  the  session  of  1861  he  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  limitation  of  crovm  suits  (Pari.  De- 
battt,  3rd  ser.  olxiiL  1684-6),  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  1  Aug.  (24  &.  26  Vict. 
can.  62).  In  161)3,  and  ogam  in  1864,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  in- 
BiiiHcient  accommodation  in  the  law  courts 
(,Farl.  Debates,  3rd  ser.  cliiii. 605-7, cliivi. 
363-6).  lie  sen'edas  the  treasurer  of  the 
Middle  Temnle  In  1863.  He  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  bv  Lord  West- 
bury  on  7  Feb.  1865,  and  duly" received  the 
orderof  the  coif.  HewasknightcdonlSMay 
following.  After  sitting  in  the  common  pleos 
for  six  years  and  a  half  he  was  (November 
1871)  appointed,  under  the  provisions  of  34  .t 
35  Vict.  cap.  91,  a  member  of  the  judicial 
commitleeof  the  privy  council,  with  a  salary 
of  -5,000/.  a  year.  He  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner under  the  Courts  of  Justice  Build- 
ing Act,  1865,  on  39  June  in  that  year  (P«rf. 
Paper;  1871,  vol.  is,),  and  a  member  of  the 
univeraitiea  committee  of  the  privy  council 
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i.n  li*  D»Hr.  lf*77  [London  Gazette,  1**77.  ii.  I      SMITH,  PLEASAXCE,  Lady    (1773- 


7:*41 ).  rie  rpsUrTi»*<l  his  judicial  offire  on  I  lf?77).  centenarian,  tii^h  child  of  Robert  {d, 
\'J,  rW.  I'^'^l.and  died,  unmameil, at  Xo.  ."52  lo  July  I'^lo.  aj^  7H)  and  Pleasance  {d, 
I'ark  Lane.  London,  on  3  May  1891.  |  27  March  182<),  n^red81 )  Reeve  of  Lowestoft, 

Smirh  wa*  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  p*»r-  "  Sutfolk,  wa.s  bom  at  Lowestoft  on  11  May 
riiiasive  rather  tlian  an  eloquent  advocate.  1773.  II»*r  mother  shortly  before  marriage 
He  excelled  in  clear  analyai.4  of  facts  and  ■  had  recovered  with  diiiiculty  from  small-pox, 
aurhoritiH<<,  and  made  an  accurate  and  pain.s-  having  been  treated  by  being  wrapped  in 
takiui;  judire.  I  scarlet  ilannel  and  kept  in  a  heated  room 

'.Viin.  Rt'L'.  1891.  ii.  161  ;  Men  and  Women  without  fresh  air.  The  tt"t_  child  of  her 
ot  rh-  Time,  13th  edit.  p.  832:  Rvw's  Col-  parents  was  Pleasance,  bom  L  6b.  who  lived 
leor.  *'nrnul>.  1800,  pp.  909-10:  Fo-«"3  Bio-  five  or  slx  hours;  the  second,  in  1767,  a 
:;mphi:i-ruridioa,  1870.p. 617;  Fo<«fpr'sR*»gisti»r  daughter,  still-bom:  the  third,  in  176'*.  a 
of  Vdmi^^ions  to  Gra/a  Inn,  1880.  p.  441  :  .^on,  who  live<i  a  few  hours:  the  fourth.  Ro- 
ShatT'i  l»ms  of  Cour  CalernUr.  1878.  p.  8:  |  b«»rt,  bom  in  1770,  who  dietl  9  May  l'*40. 
r.wtors  Men  at  the  Bar.  1885.  p.  434;  Blor>k's  The  familv  bible  has  this  entrvbv  the  father: 
rMlMoor.rua«C!«.&c..  1887.  pp.9, 16,  23;  Times.  •  llrh  MaV  177:J.— The  said  "Pleasance  was 
.1  \\\y\  s  May  1801  :  McCalmonts Parliamftntary  delivered  of  a  daughter  about  one  in  the 
l\.lllto.k.  1870,  p.  2o6;Drxi\sPyl.  Companion,  aftemoon,  and  "she"  was  baptized  bv  the 
,S,;.-..  p.  -JOO;  Ortioial  Return  of  Lists  of  Mem-  ^^^^  „f  Pleasance.''  The  LowestofV.  parish 
Iv.-  ot  E\irJ»amenr,  u.  446 ;  Havdn  s  B.>ok  ot  ,  ^^^^^r,  under  the  heading  *  Christenings  in 
P,»:.n.ioM.  1800.]  (..  P.  It.  B.      I  i2v,^.i^Xoi\,  A.D.  177:5.'  has  the  followin?  at 

5<MITH,  PHrLIP(1817-lHW),wrireron  :  p.  3l»:5:  *May  12. —Pleasance,  daughter  of 
imrH'Mt  history,  son  of  William  Smith  of  I  Robert  and  Pleasance  Reeve.—John  Arrow, 
Kulii'Id,  and  younger  brother  of  Sir  Wil-  Vicar.'  Sub-sequently  ( 177^:5)  was  b<>rn  a  son, 
liiiin  Smith 'q.  v.],  was  bom  in  1.*<17.  He  .Fames,  who  died  '2\y  June  18i?7.  Pleasance 
wa^  iMlucated  at  Mill  Hill  school,  and  en-  I  was  trained  by  both  her  parents  to  a  love  of 
ItpmI  Onvani  College  as  a  student  for  the  :  nature  and  of  literature;  her  love  of  poetry 
i»iM«Lr"'irrtfif^nal  ministry  in  April  1><U.  He  '  was  innate.  She  marrie<l,  in  1796,  (Sir)  James 
t^mduiitinl  B.A.  at  Iy)ndon  in  May  1840.  He  Edward  Smith  ^q.  v.],  had  no  child,  and  sur- 
wns  pmfessor  of  classics  and  mathematics    vived  her  husband  nearlv  forty-nine  vears. 


in  Chi'shunt  College  from  1840  to  18^70,  and  Soon  after  her  marriage  she  was  piinted,  as 
iHAiorof  the  congregational  church  at  Cross-  j  a  gip^^y,  by  Opie.  In  1804  William  Roscoe 
ii"iH»k  from   18  to  to  1845.     PVom  1850  to  I  'q.  v.l  wrote  to  his  wife  that  *he  who  could 


I 


IS-TJ  h»>  was  fir««t  professor  of  mathematics 
•Mill  e»*clesiaj*tical  historv  in  New  Collecre, 
ruitl  from  185:5  to  1860  headmaster  of  Mill 
111  11  school.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
.4|ii'nt  in  writing  for  his  brother's  dictionaries 
•Miil  in  hi^^torical  work.  He  was  editor  of  the 


see  and  hear  Mrs.  Smith  without  being  en- 
chanted has  a  heart  n<^t  worth  a  farthing.' 
The  impressionof  her  stately  beauty  in  middle 
life  is  still  a  memory  in  Norwich,  her  home 
from  1797.  In  1849  she  removed  to  a  house 
built  by  her  father  in  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 


•  Itiblical  IJevit'w'  from  1846  to  1851,  and  a  '.  On  her  hundredth  birthday  in  1873  a  dinner 
iw^pient  contributor  to  the  'Quarterly  R»»-  |  was  given  in  the  Public  Hall,  Lowestoft,  to 
\n'W.'  whih'  his  brother  William  was  its  j  aged  poor  of  the  neighbourh(X)d,  and  she  re- 
(Hlitor.  He  di<'d  at  Putney  on  Iti  May  1885.  I  ceived  from  the  queen  a  copy  of  *  Our  Life  in 
Smith  puhlisliod  :  1.  *  A  Smaller  History  j  the  Highlands/ with  the  autograph  inscrip- 
of  Knirland.*  London,  18^>2,  8vo  :  28th  edit,  tion:  'Tol^dv  Smith,  on  her  100th birthday, 
ts»H).^  '2.  *  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Worid,'  from  her  friend  Victoria  R.,  May  11th,  187:5.' 
ilu»  only  port  ion  published  of  a  projected*  His-  |  T'pto  this  time  she  scarcely  knew  the  mean- 
j*irv«>fth<^W'orld,' London,  1 863-5. 8vo.  3.  *A  ing  of  illness  ;  her  colour  was  fresh,  she  had 
Viiinller  Ancient  Histr)ry  of  the  East,'  I>on-  '  kept  nearly  all  her  teeth,  and  her  eyes  were 
^Ulll.  1871.  Hvo.  4.  *  The  Student's  Ancient  bright,  though  the  sight  was  beginning  to 
tli^iorv,'  London,  1H71,  8vo.  5.  '  The  Stu-  '  fail.  On  16  Feb.  1873  she  had  written  :  *  I 
vlont's  Ecclesiastical  History,*  London,  1878-  can  yet  see  the  landscape.  This  is  a  great 
t^Vi,  Hvo.  Iff  also  edited:  1.  'The  Pos-  '  alleviation,  but  I  cannot  see  the  lines  I  at - 
♦Umiioiis  Works  of  .John  Harris,  D.D.,*  1857,  I  tempt  to  write.'  She  continued,  however, 
<^\v     '^  nann's  *Troy,'   1875,  8vo.    to  write  letters  till  barely  a  fortnight  be- 

.<  "  tory  of  Egypt,' 1 879,  8vo ;    fore  her  death.     She   had  curious  optical 

illusions,  seeing  spectral  figures  which  en- 

imunicatc*!  by  Dr.  Samuel    larged  as  they  receded ;    fortunately  this 

iienapum.l  88.5,1.064;  Times,    only  caused  her  amusement.    Her  hearing 

kh's  Works.]        £.  C.  M.        was  almost  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  her 
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memory  was  singularly  accurate  and  tena- 
cious ;  a  few  days  before  her  death  she  re- 
peated a  great  part  of  Oray's  '  Elegy.'  She 
never  lost  her  interest  in  political  and  lite- 
rary topics,  or  her  sympathy  with  modem 
movement-s;  did  not  think  the  past  age 
better  than  the  present,  and  met  fears  of 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  modem  science 
with  the  remark, '  I  am  for  inquiry.'  Among 
her  friends  were  Sarah  Austin  [q.  v.],  Wil- 
liam Whewell[q.v.],  Adam  Sedgwick  [q.  v.], 
and  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  [q.v.]  In  the 
winter  of  1873-4  she  had  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis,  but  got  quite  well  again;  and 
till  near  the  end  of  1876  entertained  her 
friends  at  table,  and  took  almost  daily  drives 
in  her  carriage.  Her  strength  was  weaken- 
ing, and  in  January  1877  sue  sank  rapidly. 
On  Saturday,  3  Feb.  1877,  she  asked  to  be 
carried  down  to  her  favourite  room ;  the  wish 
could  not  be  gratified;  half  an  hour  later  she 

rissed  calmly  away.  She  was  buried  on 
Feb.  beside  her  husband,  in  her  father*s 
vault  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Lowestoft.  In  the  church  there  is  a  window 
to  her  memory.  She  published '  Memoir  and 
Correspondence  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,' 
Ac.  (1832,  8vo,  2  vols.)  Tradition  ascribes 
to  her  a  share  in  the  composition  of  her 
husband's  hymns. 

[Times.  6  Feb.  1877  ;  Christian  Life,  10  Feb. 
1877  p.  73.  17  Feb.  1877  p.  87;  Spectator, 
1 7  Feb.  1 877,  article  on  •  The  Ideal  of  Old  Age ;  * 
James's  Memoir  of  Thomas  Madge,  1871,  p. 
291;  tombstuDes  at  Lowestoft;  personal  recol- 
lection.] A.  G. 

SMITH,  RICHARD,  D.D.  (1500-1563), 
described  by  Wood  as  *tho  greatest  pillar 
for  the  Roman  catholic  cause  in  his  time,' 
Was  bom  in  Worcestershire  in  1500.  In 
the  title-page  to  his  treatise,  'De  MisssB 
Sacriiicio,  he  styles  himself  ^  Wigomensis, 
Anglus,  sacne  theologies  professor,*  and  Bale, 
who  knew  him  personally,  numbers  him 
among  English  writers.  Stanihurst  and 
Ussher  erroneously  assert  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rathmacknee,  a  village  in  Ireland 
three  miles  from  Wexford.  lie  was  elected 
a  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1527,  was  admitted  B.A.  on  5  April 
in  that  year,  and  commenced  M.A.  18  July 
1530  {Oxford  Univ.  Register,  i.  146).  He 
became  the  public  scribe  or  registrar  of  the 
university  on  8  Feb.  1531-2,  was  appointed 
the  6r8t  regius  professor  of  divinity  on  the 
foundation  of  that  chair  by  Henry  VIII, 
was  admitted  B.D.  13  May  1536,  and  D.D. 
10  July  the  same  year.  On  9  Sept.  1537  he 
was  admitted  master  of  Whittington  Col- 
lege, LondoDi  and  he  was  one  of  the  divines 


who  were  commissioned  in  that  year  to  com- 
pose *■  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man.' 
Archbishop  Cranmer  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East  (Nbw- 
couET,  Repertorium,  i.  334).  He  was  also 
rector  of  Cuxham,  Oxfordshire,  principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  divinity  reader  in 
Magdalen  College. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he  com- 
plied with  the  change  of  religion,  and  on 
15  May  1547  he  made  his  recantation  at  St. 
PauFs  Cross,  declaring  that  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  had  been  justly  and 
lawfully  abolished  in  this  realm  (Stbtpe, 
Cranmer,  p.  171,  app.  p.  84,  fol.)  This  state- 
ment he  repeated  at  Oxford  on  24  Julv,  but 
he  maintained  that,  while  retracting,  he  did 
not  recant  (Strype,  Memorials,  ii.  39,  seq.; 
Lit,  Rem,  of  Edw,  VI,  p.  214).  He  was  ac- 
cordingly deprived  of  his  regius  professorship, 
being  succeeded  by  Peter  Martyr.  Early  in 
1549  he  had  a  famous  disputation  with  Peter 
Martyr  at  Oxford  (Orig. Letters,  Parker  Soc. 
ii.  478-9).  A  few  days  later  Smith  was  im- 
prisoned. He  was  released  on  finding  secu- 
rity for  good  behaviour,  but  fled  first  to 
St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  then  to  Paris,  and 
afterwards  to  Lou  vain,  where  he  was  received 
with  solemnity  on  9  April  1549  (Andreas, 
Ftisti  Acadermd  Studii  Generalis  Lovaniefi' 
sis,  1650,  p.  85);  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed public  professor  of  divinity  in  Lou- 
vain  university. 

On  Mary's  accession  he  was  not  only  re- 
stored to  his  professorship  at  Oxford  and 
to  the  mastership  of  Whittington  College, 
but  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's  chap- 
lains and  a  canon  of  Christ  Church  (Le 
Neve,  Fasti,  ii.  630).  He  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  Archbishop  Cranmer,  his 

^  former  friend,  was  the  principal  opponent  of 
Ridley  in  the  disputation  held  at  Oxford  on 
7  April  1554,  ana  took  part  in  the  disputa- 

I  tions  with  Latimer  (see  FoxE,  Actes).  When 
those  prelates  were  about  to  be  burnt  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  a  large  auditory 

■  near  Balliol  College  on  the  text,  *  If  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burnt,  and  have  no  charity, 
it  profiteth  nothing.* 

After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  lost 
all  his  preferments,  and  was  committed  in 

;  1559  to  the  custody  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
who  induced  him  to  recant  what  he  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  celibacy  of  priests 
(cf.  DoDD,  Church  History,  ii.  101).  Accord- 
ing to  Jewel  he  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship owing  to  a  charge  of  adultery 
being  brought  against  him  (^Zurich  Letters, 
i.  12,  45).  Smith's  attempt  to  take  refuge 
in  Scotland  failed.  Subsequently,  'giving 
Matthew  [Parker]  the  slip,*  he  reached  Douay, 
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and  was  constituted  dean  of  8t.  Peter*s 
Church  in  that  city  by  Philip  II,  king  of 
Spain,  who  made  him  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lams.  The  new  university  of  Douay  was 
solemnly  installed  on  5  Oct.  1562,  and  Smith 
was  appointed  chancellor  {Records  of  the 
English  Catholics,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii).  He  was 
also  professor  of  theology.  He  died  on  9  July 
(N.S.)  1563,  and  was  buried  in  the  lady-chapel 
within  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Douay. 

His  works  are:  1.  *The  Assertion  and 
Defence  of  the  Sacramento  of  the  aulter,' 
London,  1546, 8vo,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 
2.  '  A  defence  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  masse,' 
London,  1  Feb.  1546-7,  8vo,  also  dedicated 
to  Henry  VIII.  3.  *  A  brief  treatyse  set- 
tynge  forth  diuers  truthes  necessary  both  to 
ife  belieued  of  chrysten  people,  &  kept 
also,  whiche  are  not  expressed  in  the  scrip- 
ture but  left  to  y*  church  by  the  apostles 
tradition/  London,  1547,  8vo ;  to  this  Cran- 
mer  replied  in  his  'Confutation  of  Unwritten 
Verities,'  1668.  4.  *  A  godljr  and  faythfull 
retractation  made  and  published  at  Paules 
Crosse  in  l^ondon,  by  mayster  Rich.  Smyth,' 
London,  1547,  8vo.  5.  '  A  Playne  Declara- 
tion made  at  Oxforde,  the  24  daye  of  July 
.  .  .  M.D.xlvij,'  London,  1547,  8vo.  6.  *A 
Confutation  of  a  certen  Booke,  called  a  de- 
fence of  the  true  and  Catholike  doctrine  of 
the  sacramet,  &c.,  sette  fourth  of  late  in  the 
name  of  Thomas  fCranmer]  Archebysshope 
of  Canterburye,'  fF.  l66,  printed  abroad  [1550], 
8vo  ;  to  this  Cranmer  again  replied.  7.  *  De- 
fensio  coelebatus  sacerdotum,  contra  P.  Mart.,' 
Louvain,  1550,  8vo.  This  volume  contains 
also  *  Confutatio  quorundam  articulorum  de 
votis  monasticis  Pet.  Martyris  Itali.'  As  the 
work  was  disfigured  by  many  typographical 
errors,  both  the  treatises  were  reprinted  with 
the  following  title,  *  Defensio  Sacri  Episco- 
porum&  Sacerdotum  Coelibatus  contra  impias 
&  indoctas  Petri  Martyris  Vermilii  nugas  & 
calumnias,'  Paris,  1550, 8vo.  8.  *  Diatriba  de 
hominis  justificatione  edita  Oxonise  aduersus 
Pet.  Martyrem,'  Louvain,  1550,  8vo.  9.  *  A 
Bouclior  of  the  catholike  fayth  of  Christes 
church,'  2  parts,  Ix)ndon,  1 665-6,  8vo.  Dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Mar\'.  10.  *  A  sermon  by 
Dr.  Smith,  with  which  he  entertained  his 
congregation  in  queen  Marys  reign,'  was 
published  in  1572  by  Richard  Tottel,  who 
affirmed  that  he  was  both  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness (MoKGAX,  Phwnix  Briianniciutj  p.  18). 
11.  *De  Misso)  Sacrificio  succincta  qusedam 
p  c  brevis  repulsio   pnecipuorum 

m,  quie  Phil.  Melanchthon  et 
jecerunt  aduersus  illud  et  Pur- 
ouvain,  1562,  8vo.  12.  *De 
•aptismo,  contra  Jo.  Caluinum, 
»U8  Bupererogationis,  et  merito 


mortis  Christi,  adversus  eundem  Caluinum  et 
ejus  discipulos,'  Louvain,  1562, 8yo ;  Cologne, 
1563, 8vo.  13.  'Refutatio  lucnlentA  crassse  et 
exitiosae  heeresis  Johanni8Calvini&  Christop. 
Carlili  Angli,  qua  astruunt  Christum  non  de- 
scendisse  ad  inferos  alios,  quam  ad  infemum 
infimum,'  printed  abroad,  1562.  14.  *  Refu- 
tatio  J.  Calvini  erroris  de  Christi  merito  et 
hominis  redemptione,'  Louvain,  1562,  8vo. 
16.  'Confutatio  eorumqusBPhil.  Melanchthon 
objicit  contra  Miss®  sacrificium  propitiato- 
rium . . .  Cui  accessit  et  repulsio  calumniarum 
Jo.  Caluini,  et  Musculi,  et  Jo.  Juelli  contra 
missam,  ejus  canonem,  et  pur|ratx)rium,'  Lou- 
vain, 1562, 8vo.  16. '  Delensio  compendiaria 
et  orthodoxa  sacri  extern!  et  visibilis  Jesu 
Christi  Sacerdotii.  Cui  addita  est  sacrato- 
rum  CatholicsB  Ecclesite  altarium  propug- 
natio,  ac  Caluinianse  Communionis  succincta 
Refutatio,'  Louvain,  1662,  8vo.  17.  *Re- 
ligionis  et  Regis  adversus  exitiosas  Calvini, 
Bezse,  et  Ottomani  coniuratorum  factiones, 
defensio  prima,'  Cologne,  1662, 8vo.  18.  *  Re- 
futatio Locorum  communium  Theologicorum 
I'hilippi  Melanchthonis,'  Douay  (Jacques  Bos- 
card),  1563, 8vo ;  dedicated  to  Philip,  king  of 
Spain.  19.  'Delibero  hominis  arbitno  adver- 
sus Jo.  Caluinum,  etquotquotimpi^  illud  aufe- 
runt,  Lutherum  imitati,' Louvam,  1563, 8vo. 
[Bale,  De  Scriptoribus.  ix.  46 ;  Bloxam's 
Magd.  Coll.  Keg.  viii.  128;  Bodleian  Cat.; 
Brodrick's  Memorials  of  Merton  College,  p. 
408  ;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation ;  Cham- 
bers's Biogr.  Illustr.  of  Worcestershire,  p.  60 ; 
Dixon's  Hist,  of  Church  of  England ;  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxon.  early  ser.  iv.  1378  ;  Foxo's  Actes 
and  Men. ;  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII, 
ed.  Gairdner;  Humfredus,  Vita  Juelli  (1673), 
p.  42;  Lansdowne  MS.  981,  f.  19;  Lo  Neve's 
Fasti ;  Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man.  (Bohn);  Molanus, 
Historiae  Lornniensium,  ii.  787 ;  Newcourt's  Re- 
pertorium,  i.  494 ;  Pits,  De  Anglise  Scriptoribas, 
p.  761 ;  Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  pre- 
fixed to  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  p.  43  ;  Tannei^s 
Bibl.  Brit. ;  Strype's  Works  (general  index) ; 
Ussher's  Dissertation,  prefixed  toI^natiiEpistola^ 
(1644),  p.  123  ;  Ware's  Writers  (Harris),  p.  96 ; 
Wood's  Athenae  and  Fasti  Oxonienses.]    T.  C. 

SMITH,  RICHARD  (1566-1655),  hishop 
of  Chalcedon,  was  bom  at  Hanworth,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  156(5.  He  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  about  1583;  but,  there  be- 
coming a  Roman  catholic,  he  repaired  in  1586 
to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  English  Col- 
lege and  studied  under  Bellarmine.  In  1587 
he  engaged  to  return  to  England  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  in  1592  he  was  ordained.  Ar- 
riving* at  Valladolid  in  February  1595,  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  and  was  professor 
of  philosophy  till  1598,  when  he  settled 
at  SeviUe  as  professor  of  controversy.  In 
1602-8  he  visited  Douay,  where  an  nncle,  a 


thi'paiiul  nuni^iu  h 


jjr^ciui,  died  durinir  hie  etaj.  In  1603  he 
nEngluid.  Tbcnco  after  Mime  years 
•xnt  to  ItotuD  to  oblbin  the  settle- 
_jl  of  diiputvs  between  tlie  regular  and 
inUr  elergr,  luid  bu  lliua  camii  into  t 
ionwillilloWtP«reOQs(l646-1610)[q. 
wbu  taid  iif  him,  '  1  never  dealt  wittt  any 
nuui  In  my  life  more  headv  and  resoluie 
in  LiH  upinione.'  Quitting  iCniue  without 
h«*iti|i;«Sticled  his  purpose,  Smith  arrived  ii 
Pari*,  where  he  presided  at  ihi;  CnlK-gi 
d*ArMH  irvcT  a  nmnll  couipmiy  of  linglinli 
printit,  nngaged  there,  from  10l;i  to  Ui.'SI,  in 
writing  contruvuraial  works,  '  in  tlii^  dftith 
—"tit  vi 

_l,  William  Bishop  [q,  v.],tirban  VIU,  - . 
■  advice  of  DiirW,  prior  of  the  English 
~™  I   Doling,  choM  Smith  as  his  sue 

1  nn    13  Jan.  im^  he  was  coohu 
rTsiIi*d  toihnliiitici>n>lii3ho|)'>fChiilcedonb 
I'liri^.  ruidinnl  Spada. 
^  pn>~X   in  Ai.ril   \H-26.  k 
irv.  V-,  Ik-Jfordfthire,  in 
'.  :.i  li>)ny  Browne, second 
I  III' two  veal's  harmony 
.   niivncathuliceinEug- 
ii-oume  embroiled  with 
imin^  tU»  full  episcopal 
j^tivES  enjoyed  in  catholic  countries, 
biequired  the  reRuUrs  to  obtain  hisliceose 
Mring   confesBions,  ho  remudelltrd  the 
r.  and  be  created  a  probate  court  and 
dvUitnilions  of  private  houses,    ijome 
»  inaovatioD»  gave  umbrage  to  the 
kolie  nobles,  as  rendering  them  liable  to 
ion  for  misprision  of  treason.     The 
,    ,  s  ftppenled  10.  aiid  on  16  Dm.  1627 

coiidfinoff)  someof  Smith's  pretensions.  The 
qnarrt'l  bmughl  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
En«1i*hgovonimeut.whicfa,onllDec.l628, 
iwniod  B  proclamation  tor  his  arrest,  and  on 
!M  March  following  offered  a  reward  of  lOOf. 
for  Ilia  capture.  The  object,  however,  seems 
*»ve  boon  merely  to  frighten  him  into 
.tBde,for  hewnsmperfect  RBcnrity  althe 
gcb  •mbassy,  wh  erehissermons  drew  large 
ntions.  When,  however,  the  pope 
_^_,.-ilhesuBpen8ion.pondiDg  his  decision, 
of  oontrtivursial  writings  and  di»ciplius.ry 
mewurw,  Bmitli,  in  le^»,  retired  to  France 
kod  apprised  the  nuncio  of  his  readiness  to 
tnign,  bnt  when  called  upon  for  hia  resig- 
MB  hv  refused  to  give  it.  The  Vatican 
MfortliODaeral  to  racounise  him,  and  Pun- 
ion  to  England  led  lo  the  virtual 
I  of  the  episcopate.  Cardinal 
lielteu  conferred  on  Smith  the  sinecurB 
abhev  of  dinrroux  in  I'nitou,  and  offered  him 
abonir  in  liis  palace  at  ParU.  The  Sorbonne 
alao  sided  with  him,  and  Cardinal  dc  Gondi, 
jj^Puii,  delegated  oidinationB  to 


him.  In  1630  an  unfounded  rumour  of  hia 
return  to  the  French  embossy  at  Loudon 
elicited  an  offer  by  a  Frenchman  to  the  Eng- 
liih  government  to  inveigle  and  arrest  him. 
Un  tlie  death  of  Richelieu  in  1642.  Smith,  de- 
prived both  o(  a  home  and  the  abbey,  found  a 
refugeat  the  English  Austin  nunnety  in  Paris, 
which  he  hud  assisted  in  founding,  and  there 
he  remainedtill  his  death  on  18  March  1666. 
He  was  buried  in  the  convent  chapvl,  and 
his  tomb  was  presen'ed  till  the  removal  of 
the  community  to  Neuilly  in  18(iO.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  nuns  St.  Cuthbert's  pastoral 
ring,  which  in  1856  waa  presented  to  Usbaw 
College,  and  a  chaplet  styled  '  My  Lord,' 
which  each  nun  in  rotation  holds  for  a  week, 
using  it  in  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
communityond  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
in  England.  An  original  portrait  of  Smith 
is  at  Neuilly. 

Smith  wrote :  1.  '  .\.n  .\nswer  to  T.  Bela 
late  Chulleng  named  by  him  the  Downfal  of 
Popery.'    Ifltti.   8vo.    '-2.   'The  I'mdentiall 
Bftilaoce  of  Religion,'  1609, 16mo.  S.  ■  Vita 
.  .  .  Bomiiice  MaedaleotD  Stontis-Acutl  in 
Anglia   Coniitisece     [i.e.   Magdalen,  second 
wifeof  Anthony  Browne,  first  viscount  Mont- 
ague, q.  v.],  Kome,  16(^,  8vo  i    a  Oerman 
trouslation  aiineared  at  Augsburg  in  1611 
and  an  English  one  at  Uouai  (P;  in  1627. 
4.  '  De  Auctore  et  Essentia  Prolestantice 
Ecctesiie  et  religionis  librt  duo,'  Paris,  1619, 
8vo;  English  IranBlation  1021, 8vo.   5.  'Col- 
latio  Uoclrinie  Catholicorum  oc  I'roteslan- 
n  cum  Expressis  S,  Scriptnrae,'  Paris, 
'2,  4lo ;   English  translation,  1G31,  4to. 
Of  the  Distinction  of  Fundamental  and 
not  Fundamental  Points  of  Faith,'  I64I>,  Svo. 
Mouita  quffidani  utiUa  pro  Satwrdotibus, 
linarbtis,    Misslonuriis    Anglis,'   Paris, 
r,   l^mo.      U.  'A  Treatise   of  the   best 
Kinde  of  Confessors,'  London,  ll>61,  13mo. 
Of  the  al-sufficient  Eternal  I'roposer  of 
Matters  of  Faith,' 16o3,  8vo.     10.  -Fiorum 
HiatoriisEGclesiasticKgentis  Anglorumlibri 
septem  .  .  .  coUectore   U.  Suitlieo,'  Paris, 
ltt64,  fol. 

TDmld's  Church  History  is  the  chief  miihoril  j. 
itid  has  been  paruphraswl  ur  abrlrigpd  by  all 
luLtefjiieni  catholic  hlBtocinns,  who.  like  him, 
side  with  Smith  ;  but  same  additiooHl  iWta  ars 

r'reij  by  CidoZiCouveut  de  Religieuses  ADglaisca 
Paris.  1831.  So*  also  Cal.  Slate  Papers.  Dow,, 
1025-31  ;Carro's  Piatas  Parisiennsi  Hem.  of 
mi:  Butloc'a  Memoirs;  Wood's  Atbeon. 
OxoD.  iii.  384;  Waldon's  Chron.  Notes;  Flana'- 
fmn's  Hiitory  of  the  Chnrch  in  Englan J.  1 8SU  ; 
Brady's  Episcopal  Sdccemion.]  J.  Q.  A. 

SMITH  or  SMYTH,  HICIIARD  (1590- 
l67o),  book-collector  and  niithor  of '  Obitu- 
ary,' son  of  the  Hev.  liichanl  Smith  of  Abing- 


Smith 
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Smith 


don,  I^kfibire.  br  hie  vife  3£ir:Lfc.  dk.^^t'er 
of  Paul  JMvrell,  esq^  of  LiHinzsa^^  FHrr^i], 
Biickinghnmshirey  w&s  bom  a*  UTij-n^^vr'n 
DayrHli,  and  baptised  there  on  ^  Sept.  . 
\ftiH).  Hh  was  Bent  for  a  &hon  tinne  to  Ox-  , 
frirdy  but  did  not  matriculate,  and  was  after- 
wanln  articled  to  a  aolicitor  in  the  city  of 
l/)nrIon.  On  15  Oct.  1644  he  was  admitted 
U)  th«j  office  of  secondary  of  the  Poultry  ! 
('ornptur,  which  was  worth  about  700/.  a 
VMnr.  Oil  tho  death  of  his  eldest  son,  John, 
in  nw>'>  hf»  Hold  his  office  and  lived  in  retire- 
fiipnl ,  Hpcnding  most  of  his  time  in  his  library. 
Wof>d  M«yH  •  lie  was  constantly  known  every 
liny  lo  walk  bin  rounds  among  the  booksellers' 
«hiip»»  (f'MH'cially  in  Little  firitain)  in  Lon- 
iImii,  nuil  l)v  his  great  skill  and  experience 
hi»  niudo  rlioicv  of  surh  books  that  were  not 
(ihviiMid  lo  ovorv  nmn*s  eye  J  He  was  also  a 
Ht«ml  tMi||i»otor  of  mnnu8cript8)  and  he  anno- 
UIimI  nmny  of  tho  lKH)ks  in  his  extensive 
lihnirv.  l*'or  a  long  time  he  resided  in  Little 
Miuivh»'hU.  ilo  diod  on  lM5  March  1075,  and 
^iitt  biuuHl  in  tho  chureh  of  St.  Giles,  Crip- 

\\\  \\\H  wilV  KliiBHlH^th,  daughter  of  George 
Ihmii  of  Stopuov,  Middlesk'X,  he  had  ^ye 
diiiin  mul  thn«o  dHUgbterH. 

Hid  xuluublo  library  \vai»  dispersed  by 
wnil  hiu  III  hWi?,nnd  prvHluotnl  1»414/.  1*J*.  lid, 
\  nipy  of  I  ho  sulo  catalogue,  •  HibliothiKja 
rtuiitliimiu,'  with  umuu^oript  prices,  is  pre- 
ii«r\iul  in  the  British  Museum.  .V  manu- 
Hcripl  rutalogne  of  his  Uniks,  with  notes  and 
Jiliorrvutiims  in  his  autograph  i^ltCO),  ap- 
lu-m-rt  in  Thomus  ThoriH'*s  *  Catalogue  of 
MuniiHinpts/  iS'iti,  No.  llU. 

Ill)  if*  iu)w  chit'tlv  known  as  the  compiler 
nf:  I.  •  Th»)  Obituary  of  Kioluml  Smyth  .  .  , 
btiing  a  ciitnlijgue  of  all  such  persons  as  he 
know  in  their  litV:  extending  from  A.l>.  lt>l*7 
lo  A.i».  l(J7l ;  which  is  extant  in  SKiane  MS, 
ill  thi«  Hritisli  Museum,  No.  8S(>.  A  few 
ttitnut.s  jiro  ]»reserved  in  the  Harleinn  MS.  ; 
fiiJHl,  ill  th«»  handwriting  of  John  Ihigford; 
and  a  Mfhu'tion,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  a 
fuurlh  part, was  printed  by  Peck  in  his  *  l>t»- 
aidnriit  a  ( Juriosa.*  The  whole  work  was  edited 
by  Sir  Henry  Kllis,  K.Il.,  for  the  Camden 
Hociety  in  lH4l>. 

Hinilh  was  also  author  of  2.  *  A  Letter  to 
iir.  Henry  Hammond,  concerning  the  Sence 
'^  *  rticle  in  the  Creed,  lie  descended 

•vritten  in  I (V>9,  and  primed,  with 
I  reply,  London,  1()84,  8vo.     He 
uscript  a  *  Collection  of  Arms  be- 
the  name  of  Smith,  in  Colours,' 
i  collection,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  is  now 
rary  of  the  College  of  Arms,  but 
it  l)e  the  same  is  not  quite  clear. 
maniu''*  "  Uo  included 


i'* 


"  The  Wonders  of  the  World  collected  out  of 
divers  approved  Authors ;  *  Sloane  MS.  338 ; 
•  Of  the  First  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing,' Sloane  MS.  772;  'Observations  con- 
cerning the  Three  Grand  Impostors,'  Sloane 
MS.  1024. 

His  portrait^  engraved  by  W.  Sherwin,  is 
verv  rare  (Granger,  Bio^r,  Hist,  of  JE«^- 
iand,  1824,  v.  186). 

[Ayscoagh's  Cat.  of  MSS. ;  Bromley's  Cat.  of 
Engraved  Portraits,  p.  129;  Dibdin's  BibL 
De«Lmeron,  iii.  74;  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Preface  to  the 
Obituary ;  Grazebrook  s  Heraldry  of  Fish.  pref. 
p.  xiii ;  Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  ser.  ii.  389, 2ad 
ser.  iii.  112,  xi.  444,  riii.  87 ;  Wood's  Atheiue 
Oxon.  (Bliss) ;  Yeowell's  Memoir  of  Oldys,  p. 
96.]  T.  C. 

SMITH,  RICHARD  BAIRD  (181^ 
1861),  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
bom  on  31  Dec.  1818,  was  son  of  Richard  Smith 
(1794-1863),  surgeon,  royal  navv,  of  Lass- 
wade,  Midlothian,  where  he  was  in  good  pri- 
vate practice,  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Young 
(1800-1829).  I  f  e  was  educated  at  the  Lass- 
wade  school  and  at  Dunse  Academy,  entered 
the  military  college  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Addiscombe  on  6  Feb.  1835,  and 
passed  out  at  the  end  of  his  term,  obtaining 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Madras  engineers  on  9  Dec.  1836.  He  went 
to  Chatham  for  the  usual  course  of  professional 
instruction  on  2  Feb.  1837  and  left  on  4  Oct., 
having  obtained  six  months'  leave  of  absence 
to  enable  him  to  improve  himself  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  geology.  He  arrived  at  Madras 
on  6  July  183§,  and  was  posted  to  the  corps 
of  Madras  sappers  and  miners,  joining  the 
headquarters  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  He  was  appointed  acting 
adjutant  to  the  corps  on  20  Feb.  1839.  On 
12  Aug.,  on  an  increase  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Bengal  engineers,  Baird  Smith  was 
transferred  to  that  corps,  and  on  23  Sept.  waa 
appointed  adj  utant.  A  week  later  he  became 
temporarily  an  assistant  to  Captain  M.  R. 
Fitxfferald  of  the  Bengal  engineers  in  the 
canal  and  iron  bridge  department  of  the 
public  works. 

On  6  Jan.  1840  Baird  Smith  was  appointed 
temporarily  a  member  of  the  arsenal  com- 
mit tiH\  On  12  Aup.  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  supenntendent  of  tne  Doab 
caiml.  Sir  Proby  Thomas  Cautlejr  [q.  v.]  On 
28  Sept.  he  went  to  Dakha  to  relieve  Captain 
Hunter  in  the  charge  of  the  0th  company  of 
the  Bengal  sappers  and  miners  on  the  march 
from  Silhat  to  Danapur.  He  was  relieved 
of  this  charge  on  21  Jan.  1841.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  on  28  Aug.  1841. 
On  30  Oct.  1844  his  meteorological  observa- 
tions, which  were  considered  '  highly  credit- 
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able/  were  mentioned  in  a  despatch  from 
the  Bengal  gOTemment.  When  Sir  Proby 
Cautley  commenced  the  Ganges  canal  works 
in  1843,  Baird  Smith  was  left  in  charge, 
under  him,  of  the  Jamna  canal. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh  war 
Baird  Smith,  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
canal  department,  joined  the  army  of  the 
Satlaj.  Although  he  made  rapid  marches, 
he  arrived  in  camp  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Firozshah  (22  Dec.  1845).  He  was 
attached  to  the  command  of  Major-general 
Sir  Harry  Qeorge  Wakelyn  Smith  [q.  v.], 
whom  on  18  Jan.  1846  he  accompanied 
to  Dharmkote,  and  thence  towards  Ludiana. 
He  was  with  him  at  Badiwal  and  at  the 
battle  of  Aliwal  (28  Jan.  1846).  In  Sir 
Harry  Smith's  despatch  of  30  Jan.  he  men- 
tions that '  Strachey  and  Baird  Smith  of  the 
engineers  greatly  contributed  to  the  com- 
pletion of  my  plans  and  arrangements,  and 
were  ever  ready  to  act  in  any  capacity  ;  they 
are  two  most  promising  and  gallant  officers  ' 
(cf.  London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  27  March 
1846J.  Baird  Smith  returned  with  Sir  Harry 
Smith  to  headquarters  on  the  evening  of 
8  Feb.,  and  was  on  the  staff  at  the  battle  of 
Sobraon  on  10  Feb.  He  received  the  medal 
for  Aliwal  with  clasp  for  Sobraon.  He  was 
one  of  the  selected  officers  who  accompanied 
the  secretary  to  the  government  of  India  on 
20  Feb.,  when  the  Maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh 
was  publicly  conducted  to  his  palace  in  the 
citadel  of  Lahore.  On  the  termination  of 
the  campaign  Baird  Smith  returned  to  his 
canal  duties.  In  addition,  on  12  Aug.  1848 
he  took  over  temporarily  the  duties  of  super- 
intendent of  botanical  gardens  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  during  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Jameson. 

The  second  Sikh  war  gave  Baird  further 
opportunities  of  distinction.  On  26  Nov. 
1848  he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
Punjab^  which  was  engaged  in  repressing 
the  new  Sikh  revolt.  He  had  previously 
joined  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Firoz- 

Sor,  and  having  been  detached  with  Briga- 
ier-general  Colin  Campbell  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Sher  Singh  on  the  Chenab, 
was  with  Campbell  at  the  action  of  Kam- 
nagar  on  22  Nov.  He  then  joined  the  force 
of  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  [(^.  v.],  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  guns, four  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  with  baggage 
and  trains.  Under  his  direction  the  lorce 
crossed  the  Chenab  at  Wazirabad.  The  opera- 
tion commenced  at  6  p.k.  on  1  Dec.  and  was 
completed  by  noon  on  the  2nd.  Baird  Smith 
took  part  in  the  action  at  Sadulapur  on  the 
drd,  and  marched  with  Thackwell  to  Ilelah, 
where  Lord  Gough  with  the  main  army  ar- 


rived a  fortnight  later.  He  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Chilianwala  (13  Jan.  1849) 
and  of  Guirat  ^21  Feb.)  He  was  honourably 
mentioned  for  nis  services  in  the  despatches 
reporting  the  passage  of  the  Chenab  and  the 
battles  of  Chilianwala  and  Guirat. 

The  war  being  ended  and  the  Punjab 
annexed,  Baird  Smith  returned  to  irrigation 
work  on  12  March  1849.  On  10  Feb.  1850  he 
obtained  furlough  to  Europe  for  three  years. 
In  October  the  court  of  airectors  commis- 
sioned him  to  examine  in  detail  (with  a  view 
to  reproduction  in  India)  the  canals  of  irri- 
gation in  Northern  Italy.  Baird  Smith  was 
promoted  to  be  brevet-captain  on  9  Dec. 
1851.  In  January  1852  he  finished  his  re- 
port on  Italian  irri^tion,  which  was  printed 
under  his  supervision  in  two  volumes  and 
published  the  same  year  .(*  Italian  Irriga- 
tion, being  a  Keport  on  the  Agricultural 
Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,*  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  8vo,  2  vols,  plates  atlas 
fol.  1st  edit.  1852).  A  second  edition  was 
issued  in  1855.  Presentation  copies  of  Baird 
Smithes  work  were  placed  by  the  Sardinian 
government  in  the  lloyal  Academv  of  Science 
at  Turin,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  off'ered 
Baird  Smith  the  insignia  of  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  The 
regulations  of  the  British  service  did  not 
admit  of  the  acceptance  of  this  honour,  but 
the  court  of  directors  expressed  to  Smith 
their  high  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  executed  his  commission,  and 
permitted  him  to  visit  the  irrigation  works 
of  the  Madras  presidency  before  returning 
to  duty.  He  arrived  in  Madras  on  1  Jan. 
1853,  and  soon  afterwards  published  a  de- 
scription of  the  irrigation  works  of  that 
presidency  (*  The  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and  Go- 
davery,  being  a  Report  on  the  Works  con- 
structed on  these  Kiversfor  the  Irrigation  of 
the  Provinces  of  Tanjore,  Guntoor,  Masuli- 
patam,  and  Rajahmundry,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,*  8vo,  London,  1856). 

On  10  March  1853  Baird  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  superintendent  of  canals, 
North-West  Provinces.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  on  15  Feb.  1854,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  be  brevet  major  for  service 
in  the  field.  On  17  May  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Ganges  canal  and  super- 
intendent of  canals  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, in  succession  to  Cautley,  with  the 
temporary  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  while 
holding  the  appointment.  Hence  it  was  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  Baird  Smith 
was  living  at  Rurki,  the  irrigation  head- 
quarters, some  sixty  miles  from  Mirat ;  and 
when  Major  Eraser,  commanding  the  Bengal 
sappers  and  miners,  was  ordered,  on  13  May 
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1857,  to  proceed  with  five  hundred  men  by 
forced  marches  to  Mirat,  he  took  his  men,  at 
Baird  Smith's  suggestion,  by  the  canal,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Mirat  on  the  15th 
in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  Unfortunately 
they  mutinied  the  next  day,  and  Fraser  was 
killed.  Baird  Smith  meanwhile  was  assist- 
ing in  defensive  measures  for  Rurki ;  the 
workshops  were  converted  into  a  citadel,  in 
which  the  women  and  children  were  accom- 
modated, while  the  two  companies  of  sappers 
and  miners  left  at  Rurki  were  placed  in  the 
Thomason  College  buildings.  It  was  known 
that  the  Sirmur  battalion  under  Major  lieid 
was  coming  to  Rurki  from  Dhera  on  its  way 
to  Mirat,  and  fearing  that  the  Rurki  sappers 
would  imagine  their  arrival  to  be  a  hostile 
demonstration  against  them,  Baird  Smith 
sent  word  to  Reid  to  march  straight  to  the 
canal  and  embark  in  boats,  whicn  he  had 
ready  for  him,  without  entering  Rurki. 
Baird  Smith's  foresight  and  prompt  action 
on  this  occasion  were  generally  considered 
to  have  saved  Rurki  and  the  lives  of  the 
women  and  children  there.  Always  hopeful, 
on  30  May  Baird  Smith  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England:  *  As  to  the  empire,  it  will  be  all 
the  stronger  after  this  storm,  and  I  have 
never  had  a  moment's  fear  for  it  .  .  .  and 
though  we  small  fragments  of  the  great 
machine  may  fall  at  our  posts,  there  is  that 
vitality  in  the  English  people  that  will 
bound  stronger  against  misfortunes  and 
build  up  the  damaged  fabric  anew/ 

In  the  last  week  of  June  Baird  Smith  was 
ordered  to  Delhi  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
chief  engineer.  He  improvised  a  body  of  six 
hundred  pioneers  to  follow  him,  and,  being 
pressed  to  hasten  his  arrival  so  as  to  take 
part  in  the  assault,  started  on  the  27th,  and 
reached  Delhi  at  3  a.m.  on  3  July  to  find  that 
the  assault  had  been,  as  usual,  postponed. 
He  had  already  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
city,  and  he  at  once  examined  the  means  of 
attack.  He  found  both  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition and  also  the  engineer  party  quite  in- 
adequate for  a  regular  and  successful  siege, 
and  urged  inefTectually  upon  the  general 
commanding,  as  had  alreaav  been  done  by 
others,  an  immediate  assault'by  storming  and 
blowing  in  certain  gates.  Baird  Smith  con- 
sidered that  if  the  place  had  been  assaulted 
at  any  time  between  4  and  14  Julv  it  would 
have  been  carried.  On  the  5th  Sir  Henry 
William  Barnard  [q.v.],  dying  of  cholera,  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Major-general 
Reed,  who  was  at  the  time  ill.  Reed  would 
not  take  the  risk  of  an  assault,  and  before  he 
resigned  on  17  July  two  severe  actions  had 
been  fought  and  had  so  weakened  the  British 
that  the  chances  of  a  successful  assaalt  had 


been  much  diminished,  if  not  altogether  de- 
stroved.  Baird  Smith,  however,  sedulousl v at* 
tenaed  to  the  defence  of  the  Rid^,  strengthen* 
ing  the  position  by  every  possible  means. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  a  retro- 
grade movement  had  been  discussed,  and  when 
Brigadier-general  (afterwards  Sir)  Archdale 
Wilson  [q.  v.l  assumed  command  on  17  July 
it  required  all  Baird  Smith's  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  sweep  away  Wilson's doubt8,and 
to  persuade  him,  as  he  wrote  to  him,  'to 
hold  on  like  grim  death  until  the  place  ia 
ours.'  At  the  same  time  Baird  Smith  aa* 
sured  him  that  as  soon  as  a  siege-train  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  weight  to  silence 
the  guns  on  the  walls  of  Delhi  could  be 
brought  up,  success  would  be  certain.  On 
12  Aug.  Baird  Smith,  who  was  in  bad  health, 
was  struck  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  in  the 
ankle-joint,  but  he  did  not  allow  either  the 
wound  or  his  sickness  to  interfere  with  his 
duties  as  chief  engineer. 

The  siege  train  arrived  on  6  Sept.,  and  in 
consultation  with  Captain  (afterwards  Sir) 
Alexander  Taylor,  his  second  in  command, 
Baird  Smith  submitted  a  plan  of  attack  which 
General  Wilson,  despite  his  divergence  from 
Smith's  views,  had  already  directed  him  to 
prepare.  It  was  supported  by  Colonel  John 
Nicholson  and  Neville  Chamberlain, the  adjur 
t ant-general,  and  the  assault  was  decided 
upon.  Wilson  recorded  that  he  yielded  to 
the  judgment  of  his  chief  engineer.  Thus  a 
heavy  responsibility  fell  upon  Baird  Smith. 

The  first  siege  battery  for  ten  guns  was 
commenced  on  the  night  of  7  Sept. ;  others 
rapidly  followed,  until  fifty-six  guns  opened 
fire.  The  attacking  force  completed  its  work 
triumphantly.  After  a  heavy  bombardment 
practicable  breaches  were  made,  and  the 
assault  took  place  on  14  Sept.  A  lodgment 
was  made,  but  at  heavy  loss,  and  the  pro- 
gress inside  Delhi  was  so  slow  and  difficult 
that  Wilson  thought  it  might  be  necessary 
to  withdraw  to  the  Ridge,  but  Baird  Smith 
asserted  *  We  must  retain  the  ground  we 
have  won.'  He  deprecated  street  fighting, 
and  by  his  advice  the  open  ground  inside 
the  Kashmir  gate  was  secured,  the  college, 
magazine,  and  other  strong  forts  gained,  and 
progress  gradually  made,  under  cover,  till  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  positions  was  reached, 
and  the  enemy  compelled  to  evacuate  them 
on  the  20th,  when  headquarters  were  esta- 
blished in  the  palace. 

Baird  Smith  had  been  ably  seconded  in 
all  his  exertions  by  Captam  Alexander 
Taylor,  and  he  expressed  his  obligations  in  no 
stinted  terms.  The  picture,  however,  which 
is  sometimes  presented  of  Baird  Smith  di»* 
abled,  and  in  the  background,  while  hi« 
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KCOnd  in  command  did  all  the  work,  is  in- 
comct.  The  error  ori|nnated  no  doubt  in 
Taj'lor'a  energy  and  le&l  in  c&iryingoui  Baird 
Smith's  orders,  and  in  Nicholsone  deathbed 
cxcUmations  that  if  he  lived  he  would  let 
the  world  know  that  Toyinr  took  Delhi. 
Wilson's  despatch  stated  tW  in  ill-health, 
■nd  vhile  aunerinj;  from  the  effects  of  a  pain- 
fal  wound,  Baird  Smith  devoted  himself  with 
the  greatest  abilicv  and  assiduity  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  difficult  and  important  operations 
of  the  siege,  and  that  his  thanks  and  acknow- 
led^ents  are  especial! v  due  to  Baird  Smith 
for  having  planned  and  successfully  carried 
ont,  in  the  face  of  extreme  and  unusual  ditK- 
culties,  on  attack  nlmost  without  parallel  in 
th«  annals  of  sie)^  operations  (Malleson, 
SUtnry  of  the  Indian  Mutiny).  The  rewards 
l)estowed  upon  Baird  Smith  were  in  no  way 

wasprotnoted  to  be  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
{a  rank  he  already  held  temporarily)  on 
]H  Jan.  1856,  for  service  in  the  lield ;  be 
was  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath  military 
division  on  the  I'iud  of  tlie  same  month ;  he 
received  the  medal  and  the  thanks  of  the 
■everal  commanders  under  whom  he  served, 
and  of  the  government  of  Indin  {hmdon 
Gaxtttt,  14  end  24  Nov.  and  15  Dec.  1857, 
and  16  Jan.  1858), 

It  was  not  until  iZ  Sept.  that  Baird  Smith 
gave  Dp  his  command  at  Delhi,  and  went  by 
slow  marches  to  Iturki,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  2flth,  suffering  from  scurvy,  the  effect  of 
-exposure  and  work,  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  hii  wound.  He  was  laid  up  for  some 
'weeks,  and  then  went  to  Mussuri  to  recruit 
iishealth.  On  hisrecoverf  hewasappointed 
to  the  military  char^  of  the  Saliaranpurand 
Voiaffamagar  distncts,  which  he  held  along 
"witb  the  appointment  of  superintendeut- 
general  of  irrigation. 

On  1  Sept.  law  BairdSmitb  wag  appointed 
mint  master  at  Calcutta,  in  succession  to 
Colonel  John  Thomas  Smith  [q.  v.]  On 
If*  Jtin.  1859  he  became  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  university  of  Calcutta.  On 
26  April  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  queen,  and  promoted  to 
be  colonel  in  the  armv.  From  !>  Aug.  to 
October  1859  Baird  Smith  officiated  as  se- 
cretary to  the  government  of  India  in  the 
public  works  department.  The  appointment 
«f  mint  master  afforded  him  leisure  for  other 
public  services,  which  mode  bis  manifold 
powers  of  usefulness  better  known  and  ap- 
preciated. Ilis  crowning  service  was  the 
survey  of  the  great  famine  of  1861,  the  pro- 
■vision  of  relief,  and  the  safeguards  proposed 
to  prerent  such  disaster  in  future.  The 
labour  and  fatigue  of  long  journeys,  in- 
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vestigations,  and  reports,  followed  by  the 
depressing  wet  season,  renewed  the  illness 
from  which  he  suffered  after  the  capture  of 
Delhi.  lie  was  carried  on  boon!  tlieCandia 
at  Calcutta,  and  died  on  13  Dec.  1861.  Hia 
body  was  landed  at  Madras  and  buried 
there  with  military  honours.  A  memorial 
of  him  was  placed  in  Calcutta  Cathedral, 
the  epitaph  Being  written  by  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Yule  [q- v.]  A  roemorial  was  also 
erected  at  Lasswade,  Midlothian. 

Baird  Smith  married,  on  10  Jan.  18oG,  in 
thecathedral  at  Calcutta,  Florence  Elizabeth, 
(«icond  daughter  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  [q.  v.] 
His  widow  and  two  daughters,  Florence  Sla^ 
and  Margaret  Eleanor,  survived  him.  Of  his 
two  brothers,  John  Young  (<f.  1S87)  was  a 
deputy  surgeon-general  in  the  Bombay  army, 
and  Andrew  Simpson,  a  colonel  in  the  In- 
dian army,  saw  a  good  deal  of  active  service 
in  I'ppcr  India, 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  Baird  Smith 

fublished:  I.' Agricultural  Itesourcea  of  the 
'unjab;  being  a  Memorandum  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Wast  e  Walers  of  the  Punjab  to 
Purposes  of  Irrigation,'  London,  8vo,  1849. 
He  contributed 'lleport  of  some  Experiments 
in  Tamping  Mines 'to  the  'Papers  on  various 
Professional  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Madras 
Presidency,'  edited  by  Colonel  John  Thomas 
Smith  [q.  v.],  vol.  i.  1839,  and  'Some  lEe- 
marks  on  the  Use  of  the  Science  of  Ueology  ' 
to  '  The  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of 
Koyal  Engineers,'  Corps  Papers  Series,  1849. 
Jiaird  Smith  left  unpublished  nolus  for  a 
history  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  which  are  em- 
bodied in  '  Richard  Baird  Smith,  n  Biogra- 
phical Sketch,  by  Colonel  II.  M.Vibart,'  Lon- 


',  8vo. 


[India  Office  Eecorda ;  Deapnichas  ;  London 
Gaietto;  private  sourtee ;  Memoir  in  VihHrt's 
Addiscomhe,  its  Heroes  nnd  Mpn  of  Note; 
Kudu's  Hist,  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India  ;  Mnlle- 
!oD  s  Hist,  of  th»  Indinn  Mutiny;  Med  ley's  Year's 
CBrnpaipninf;  in  India;  An  Offlcets  NiimitivB 
of  the  Hiege  of  Delhi ;  Colonel  Samuel  Devi 
White's  Complete  History  of  the  Indian  Mnlioy; 
BosTortb  Smith's  Life  of  Lonl  Lawrcuni ;  Nor- 
man** Narrative  of  the  Cumpaign  in  1837 
nitainsttbe  Mutineers  at  Delhi;  article  by  Sir 
Henry  Nocmau  in  the  Fortnightly  Magniine, 
April  1883;  Letter  fmm  Baird  Smiih  to  Colonel 
Lrlroy,  ii.A.,  publisbeJ  l<y  iho  Utttr  in  th» 
Times,  11  MHy  1868;  Lord  Boberts's  Forty-one 
Years  in  India ;  Holmes'i  Hist,  of  the  Mutiny  ; 
ThacVecav'a  Two  Indian  Ciirapiiignfl ;  T&ack- 
well's  Second  Sikh  War.]  li.  H.  V. 

SMITH,  ItlCIIARD  JOHN  (178tJ- 
1865),  aclor,  commonly  known  as  OSmith, 
thesonofanactornamed  Smith,  whom  Doran 
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confounds  with  'Gentleman'  Smith  [sec 
Smith,  William,  1730  P-ISIQ],  was  born  in 
York  in  1786.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Scrace,  played  leading  parts  in 
Dublin.  After  being  all  but  killed  in  Dublin 
by  Keddish,  who  as  Castalio  ran  him,  while 
playing  Polydore,  through  the  body,  the 
lather  brought  his  wife  in  1779  to  York- 
shire. At  Hull  and  York  under  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, Mrs.  Smith  appeared  as  Beatrice  and 
speedily  became  a  favourite.     She  accom- 

fanied  Tate  Wilkinson  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
791  made,  as  Estifania,  her  first  appearance 
in  Bath. 

Younff  Smith  is  said  to  have  been  first 
seen  in  Bath  as  Ariel  in  Dr.  Hawkesworth's 
'Edgar  and  Emmeline.'  He  played  there 
other  juvenile  parts.  Put  into  a  solicitor's 
office,  he  neglected  his  duties,  spending  his 
time  in  the  painting-room  of  the  theatre,  and 
finally  ran  away  and  embarked  from  Bristol 
as  a  sailor  for  the  Guinea  coast.  He  had  some 
romantic  adventures,  assisting  upon  the  river 
Gaboon  in  the  escape  of  some  slaves,  an  inci- 
dent related  in*  A  Tough  Yam,*  which  he  pub- 
lished in  Bentley's '  Miscellany.'  The  gover- 
nor of  Sierra  Leone,  struck  by  his  painting, 
offered  to  befriend  him,  but  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  refused  to  release  him.  Returning 
to  Bath,  he  found  his  parents  obdurate,  and 
again  ran  away,  rambling  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land. Seized  in  Liverpool  by  a  press  gang,  he 
was  taken  on  board  the  receiving  ship,  but 
was  released  on  stating  that  he  was  an  actor, 
and  giving  as  proof  a  recitation.  Engaged 
by  the  elder  Macready  as  painter,  prompter, 
and  actor  of  all  work,  he  was  rewarded  with 
twelve  shillmgs  weekly,  and  all  but  lost  his 
life  in  a  snowstorm  while  travelling  on  foot 
from  Sheffield  to  Rochdale.  He  then  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  theatres,  returning 
to  Buth  m  1807,  and  playing  in  the  panto- 
mimes. 

His  performance  as  Robert  in  the  panto- 
mime of  *  Raymond  and  A^es '  attracted 
the  attention  of  Robert  William   Elliston 
[q.  v.],  who  engaged  him  in  1810  for  the  pan- 
tomime at  the  Surrey.    Taking  in  *  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso  *  the  part  of  Bombast es,  va- 
cated throuj^h  illness  by  another  actor,  he 
gave  an  exhibition  of  intensity  such  as  esta- 
blished his  position  in  burlesque.     A  perfor- 
mance of  *  Obi,*  in  the  melodrama  of  *  Phree- 
tingered  Jack,*  got  him  his  sobriquet  of  *  O  * 
(otherwise  Obi)  Smith.     In  1813  Smith  ac- 
companied Elliston  to  the  Olympic,  where 
he  played  Mandeville  in  the  *  False  Friend,*  a 
'^e  in  which  Edmund  Kean  [q.v.1was  to 
>  appeared.     After  acting  at  tne  Lyctmm, 
I  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  1823  at 
y  Lane,  at  which  house  he  had  pre- 


viously been  seen  in  pantomime.     He  also 
seems  to  have  played  at  Covent  Garden.  His 
performance  in  the  '  Bottle  Imp '  at  the  Ly- 
ceum attracted  attention,  leading  him  to 
complain,  but  half  in  jest :  '  For  the  last  five 
years  of  my  life  I  have  played  nothing  but 
demons,  devils,  monsters,  and  assassins,  and 
this  line  of  business,  however  amusing  it 
may  be  to  the  public  or  profitable  to  mana- 
gers, has  proved  totally  destructive  of  my 
peace  of  mind,  detrimental  to  my  interests, 
and  injurious  to  my  health.     I  find  myself 
banished  from  all  respectable  society ;  what 
man  will  receive  the  Devil  upon  friendly 
terms,  or  introduce  a  demon  into  his  family 
circle  ?    My  infernal  reputation  follows  me 
everywhere.'     A  writer  in  the  *  Monthly 
Magazine  *  declares  him  eminent  in  assassins, 
sorcerers,  the  moss-trooping  heroes  in  Sir 
Weaker  Scott's  poems,  and  other  wild,  ffloomy, 
and  ominous  characters  in  which  a  bold,  or 
rather  a  gigantic  figure,  and  deep  sepul- 
chral voice  could  be  turned  to  good  account. 
Smith  had,  however,  some  control  over  ten- 
derness, his  performance  at  the  Lyceum,  in 
the  'Cornish    Miners,*  of   a    maniac  who 
visits  the  ^rave  of  his  dead  child,  being 
very  pathetic.    At  Drury  Lane  he  was,  on 
10  Nov.  1824,  the  first  Zamiel  in  Soane*8 
version  of  *  Der  Freischiitz.'  When,  in  1828, 
Yates  and  Mathews  took  the  Adelphi,  Smith 
joined  the  company.     With  this  theatre  his 
subsequent  reputation  was  chiefly  connected. 
In  the  '  Black  Vulture,*  October  1829,  he 
played  the  villain  so  named.    In  1831,  at 
the  Adelphi,  Edinburgh,  he  superintended 
the  production  of  the  *  Wreck  Ashore.*    In 
January  1833  he  played  at  the  Adelphi, 
London,  a  part   contrasting  strongly  with 
those  of  which  he  complained,  namely,  Don 
Quixote  in  the  piece  so  named.     He  had  also 
a  part  in  HoU's  *  Grace  Huntley.'    In  1836 
he  played    in   an  adaptation   of  Bulwer'a 
'Rienzi.*    He  was  Newman  Noffgs   in  an 
adaptation  of  *  Nicholas  Nickleby.     In  1839 
he  was  Fagin  in  *  Oliver  Twist,*  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1843  Hugh  in '  Bamaby  Rudge.*  Amon^ 
numerous  characters  played  at  the  Adelphi 
were  Murtogh  in  *  Green  Bushes,*  the  part 
of  a  Mendicant  in  the  '  Bohemians,  or  the 
Rogues  of  Paris,*  October  1843 ;  the  Miser  in 
an   adaptation  of  '  A  Christmas  Carol '  in 
Februarv  1844;  Laroche  inE.  Stirling's  adap- 
tation *  Clarisse,  or  the  Merchant  s  Daughter,' 
in  September  1845;   Mongeraud  in   Holl's 
*  Leoline,  or  Life*s  Trials,*  in  February  1846 ; 
Pierre   in  Peake*s  'Devil  of  Marseilles,  or 
the  Spirit  of  Avarice,*  in  July  1846;  and  a 
cabdriver,  a  pathetic  part,  in  Peake's  '  Title 
Deeds,*  in  June  1857.    In  June  1842  he  had^ 
at  the  Lyceum,  given  a  characteristic  per- 
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formance  in  a  piece  entitled  '  The  Dice  of 
Death ;  *  and  on  1  April  1853  he  played  at 
the  Adelphi  in  *  Mr.  Webster  at  Home.*  On 
20  April  1854,  at  the  same  house,  he  was 
Muflgrave  in  Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Readers 
'  Two  Ix>Te8  and  a  Life/  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  his  last  original  part. 

About  1826  Joseph  Smith,  the  bookseller 
of  Holbom,  having  produced  a  set  of  thea- 
trical engravings,  applied  to  *  O  Smith,  the 
fifimous  comedian,'  for  an  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  to  accompany  the  plates.  An 
agreement  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  but 
the  author  eventually  deemed  his  prospect 
of  credit  from  the  work  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  withdrew  from  the  undertaking.  He 
nevertheless  continued  to  accumulate  mate- 
rials, such  as  theatrical  prinU,  newspaper 
cuttings,  magazine  articles,  playbills,  cata- 
logues, &c.,  relating  to  stage  history,  and 
also  to  interleave  and  annotate  theatrical 
memoirs.  Before  his  death  his  collections 
filled  twenty-five  large  quarto  volumes.  Of 
these,  vols,  xx-xxiii.  comprise  a  manuscript 
*  Dramatic  Chronology ; '  the  remainder  con- 
sist chiefly  of  printed  matter,  scantily  anno- 
tated, but  interspersed  with  many  valuable 
prints.  The  twenty-five  volumes  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum  Library,  catalogued 
under  Smith's  name  as  *  A  Collection  of 
Material  towards  a  History  of  the  Stai;e.' 

Smith  died,  after  a  long  illness,  on  Thurs- 
day, 1  Feb.  1855,  and  was  buried  on  the  8th 
in  Norwood  cemetery.  A  portrait  accom- 
panies the  memoir  in  the  *  Theatrical  Times.' 

[The  preceding  particnlars,  some  of  them  of 
very  dabious  authority,  are  extracted  from  Ge- 
nest's  Account  of  the  Stage.  Tallis's  Drawing- 
Boom  Table-Book  of  Theatrical  Portraits ;  Thoa- 
trical  Times,  i.  121 :  Scott  and  Howard's  Life 
of  Blanchard ;  Dibdin's  Edinburgh  Stage ;  Dra- 
matic and  Musical  Review,  various  years;  Era 
Almanack,  various  years ;  Era  Newspaper,  4  and 
11  Feb.  1855.]  J.  K. 

SMITH,  ROBERT  (Ji.  1689-1729), 
fichoolmaster,  was  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
John  Murray,  second  marquis,  and  afterwards 
first  duke  of  AthoU  [q.  v.],  procured  a  small 
grant  to  endow  a  school  at  Kerrow,  in  Glen- 
shee,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  Perth- 
shire, and  Smith  wj^  chosen  as  master.  The 
heritors,  however,  showed  no  zeal  to  provide 
him  with  a  dwelling,  and,  after  waiting  in 
Tain  for  some  months,  he  showed  his  resent- 
ment by  publishing  *  A  Poem  on  the  Build- 
ing of  the  Schoolhouse  of  Glenshee,'  in  which 
he  roundly  abused  the  lairds  for  their  ne- 
glect. This  provoked  a  reply  from  a  whig 
poet,  Jasper  Uraig,  who,  Smith  insinuates, 
was  a  disappoints  candidate  for  the  post. 


Several  poetical  rejoinders  were  forthcoming 
on  either  side,  but  Smith  surpassed  his  anta- 
gonist both  in  coarseness  and  bad  verse.  In 
1729  Smith  removed  from  Glenshee  and 
was  schoolmaster  at  Glamis  in  Forfar.  He 
had  a  son,  Robert  Smith,  schoolmaster  at 
Kinnaird  in  Perthshire ;  some  of  his  verses 
appNear  in  NicoFs  'Rural  Muse,*  1753,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Advocates*  Li- 
brary, Edinburgh  [see  Nicol,  Alexander]. 
Smith  published:  1.  'Poems  of  Contro- 
versy betwixt  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery: 
being  the  substance  of  what  passed  *twixt 
him  and  several  other  Poets ;  As  also,  Several 
Poems  and  Merry  Songs  on  other  Subjects. 
With  some  Funeral  Elegies  on  several  Js  oble- 
men  and  Gentlemen,  two  Parts,*  1714, 12mo. 
It  contains  two  prefaces,  one  to  the  *  World,' 
the  other  to  the  *  Reader.*  Copies  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  SirWalter  Scott's  library, 
and  in  the  library  of  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  The  last  contains  in  addi- 
tion a  printed  address  in  verse  to  '  William 
Seton,  the  younger,  of  Pitsmedden.*  2.  *  The 
Assembly*s  Shorter  Catechism  in  Metre.  For 
the  Use  of  young  ones.  By  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  Schoolmaster  at  Glammis,*  Edin- 
burgh, 1829.  It  contains  also  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed  in  verse.  Only  one 
copy  is  known  to  be  extant,  which,  in  1872, 
was  in  the  possession  of  William  Bonar,  of  St. 
Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  London.  Limited 
reprints  of  both  works  have  been  issued  by 
Thomas  George  Stevenson — of  the  former  in 
1869  and  of  the  latter  in  1872. 

[Stevenson's  prefaces  to  Smith's  works;  Notes 
and  Queries,  4th  ser.  iv.  321 ;  Nicol's  Rural 
Muse  contains  several  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning Smith  and  Craig.]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  ROBERT  (1689-1768),  mathe- 
matician and  founder  of  Smith's  prizes  at 
Cambridge,  was  born  in  1689,  and  probably 
at  Lea,  near  Gainsborough,  to  which  living 
his  father  was  instituted  in  October  1679. 
His  father,  John  Smith,  had  married  Hannah 
(d.  1719),  the  aunt  of  Roger  Cotes  [q.  v.]  ;  he 
became  rector  of  Gate  Burton,  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  buried  at  Lea  on  28  Dec.  1710. 
Robert  was  educated  at  the  Leicester  gram- 
mar school,  and  admitted  pensioner  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  on  28  May  1708,  and 
scholar  on  13  May  1709.  At  Trinity  he  was 
under  the  care  01  Cotes,  his  cousin,  who  was 
then  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy,  and 
lived  with  him  as  his  assistant.  He  graduated 
B.A.  1711,  M.A.  1716,LL.D.  1723,  and  D.D. 
per  literas  regicu  1739.  He  was  elected  minor 
fellow,  1714,  major  fellow,  1715,  sublector 
quartus,  1715,  lector  linguse  Latinse,  1724, 
lector  linguae  Grecse,  1725,  lector  primarius, 
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1727,  and  senior  fellow,  11  June  1739.  He 
took  pupils  at  Cambridge,  was  master  of  me- 
chanics to  George  II,  and  held  the  post  of 
mathematical  preceptor  to  William,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  from  June  1739  to  July  1740. 
Smith,  like  his  cousin  Cotes,  was  through- 
out life  the  'decided  partisan*  of  Richard 
Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity,  in  his  struggles 
with  the  fellows. 

On  10  July  1716  Smith  was  elected  to 
succeed  Cotes  as  Plumian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy, and  on  21  May  1718  he  was  admitted 
F.R.S.  Early  in  1739  the  observatory  over 
the  ffreat  gate  of  Trinity  College,  for  the  use 
of  the  professor,  was  completed  under  his 
direction  (Bentley,  Correspondence,  ii.  448, 
451,  786).  The  telescope  in  the  library, 
which  is  described  in  Smith's  work  on  *  Op- 
ticks,'  and  is  shown  to  strangers  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  telescope,  was  made  for  him.  He 
retained  the  professorship  until  1760. 

Smith  was  literary  executor  to  Cotes,  and 
communicated  notes  for  the  memoir  of  him 
in  the  *  General  Biographical  Dictionary' of 
Lockman  and  others  (1736,  iv.  441-5).  In 
1722  he  edited  and  augmented  with  some  of 
his  own  theorems  Cotes's  *  Ilarmonia  Men- 
surarum  et  alia  opuscula  Mathematica,'  and 
in  1738  he  edited,  with  notes,  his  cousin's 

*  Hydrostatical  and  Pneumatical  Ijectures'  of 
Cotes.  The  first  work  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Mead,  the  second  (which  was  republished  in 
1747  and  1775,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Le  Monnier  in  1720)  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. He  projected,  but  did  not  proceed 
with,  the  publication  of  others  of  his  cousin's 
works.  The  monument  to  Cotes's  memory, 
with  the  epitaph  by  Bentley,  was  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Smith,  and  he  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  college  in  1758  a  marble  bust 
of  his  cousin  by  P.  Scheemakers. 

At  Bentley's  death  Smith  was  appointed, 
on  20  July  1742,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
and  he  also  acted  in  1742-8  as  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university.  As  master  his  *  equitable 
and  judicious  conduct  healed  all  wounds 
and  conciliated  all  parties'  (Monk,  Life  of 
Bentley,  ii.  420).  His  acts  of  kindness  were 
numerous,  and  his  influence  in  the  university 
was  considerable.  He  recommended  John 
Colson  Tq.  v.]  to  come  to  Cambridge,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  in  1739  the  Lucasian  chair. 
He  advised  Kichard  Cumberland  to  apply 
himself  to  mathematica,  and  supported  his 
claims  to  a  fellowship.  His  encouragement 
gave  Bishop  Watson,  when  an  undergraduate, 

*  a  spur  to  his  industry  and  wings  to  his  am- 
bition,' for  which  the  bishop  always  revered 
Smith's  memory.  Israel  Lyons,  the  younger, 
veas  aided  by  him  in  his  studies,  and  in  re- 
turn dedicated  to  Smith  his  'Treatise  of 


Fluxions,'  1758.  At  the  contest  between 
Lords  Ilardwicke  and  Sandwich  for  the  post 
of  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  a  supporter  of  Sandfwich.  He 
was  consequently  introduced  by  Churchill 
into  the  poem  of  the '  Candidate*  (lines  615- 
620)  as 

Black  Smith  of  Trinity;  on  Christian  ground 
For  faith  in  mysteries  none  more  renowned. 

A  recluse  and  a  student,  Smith,  whose 
health  was  for  many  years  precarious,  lived 
in  the  lodge  with  an  unmarried  sister,  Elii- 
mar  (1683-1758),  who  was  buried  in  the 
ante-chapel  at  Trinity,  and  with  a  niece. 
He  was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violon- 
cello. Smith  died  in  the  lodge  on  2  Feb. 
1768,  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the 
communion  table  in  the  college  chapel,  where 
he  is  commemorated  by  a  Latin  epitaph.  A 
funeral  oration  in  Latin  on  his  death  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Zouch  in  the  chapel 
on  8  Feb.  (Zouch,  Works,  1820,  i.  488-43). 

Richard  Cumberland  records  that  he  was 
thin  in  frame,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  a  pene- 
trating eye,  and  shrill  nasal  voice.  A  bust 
of  Smith  by  P.  Scheemakers  was  placed  in 
the  library  of  the  coUe^  in  1758,  with  the 
inscription  *  Prsesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur 
honores.'  A  portrait  of  him,  painted  by  Van- 
derbank  in  1730,  and  given  by  Thomas  Riddell, 
one  of  the  fellows,  in  1827,  hangs  in  the  lodge ; 
another,  painted  by  J.  Freeman  in  1783,  and 
said  to  have  been  jariven  by  the  Itev.  Edward 
Howkins  in  1779,  is  in  the  hall.  It  was  pro- 
bably paid  for  by  moneys  bequeathed  by  Haw- 
kins for  that  purpose. 

Smith's  benefactions  to  the  university  and 
to  Trinity  College  were  munificent.  T^o  the 
former  ho  left  by  will  the  sum  of  3,500/. 
South  Sea  stock,  part  of  the  interest  to  be 
applied  in  a  dinner  to  the  trustees,  and  of  the 
remainder,  half  to  the  Plumian  professor,  and 
half  between  two  junior  B.A.s  who  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  Smith's  prizes^ 
which  now  amount  to  about  23/.  each,  *  proved 
productive  of  the  best  results,  and  at  a  later 
time  enabled  the  university  to  encourage 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathema- 
tics.' The  college,  to  which  during  his  life- 
time he  had  presented  many  pictures  and 
sculptures,  obtained  under  the  will  the  sum 
of  2,000/.  of  the  same  stock,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  on  15  Dec.  1770,  and  applied  to- 
wards the  new  combination-room  in  the  great 
court,  and  the  painted  window,  containing 
nearly  140  s(}uare  feet  of  glass,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  library.  The  groteeque  design 
(by  Cipriani)  for  the  window,  which  waa 
completed  by  1775,  represented  Qeorge  HI 


b  published  two  ivorka.   Tlie  first  was 

mpleat    tivslom  at  QptiukB,  in   four 

■.'liSHfSvoV;  decUcfttr^,  with  unusual 
1)  of  expreeiiou,  to  Right  Hoa.,  after- 
Sir  Edwrtrd  Wdpole,  a  personal  iriend 

mbridge,  tliroiish  whose  aid  the  work 

p  MoTted  and  flniuied,  and  under  Smith's 
jid  ondicit  Wnlpote  received  legacieaot 
I.  South  Soo  stoolc.  The  '  elcinentuy 
i'  ijf  these  volumes,  gflectad  and  arran^d 
t  usn  of  etudeuta  at  the  uaivorsitiea, 
t  pulilinhml  separately  nC  Cambrid^  in 
1778.  They  were  irans!»ted,  with  additions, 
into  Oennan  by  Kaestner  in  1755,  and  into 
Klvnch,  with   additions,  by  Dural  le  Roy, 

UjJmtin  1767,  with  a  supplement  in  1783, 

WSm  by  L.  P.  P.  [>.e.  h  I'^re  P6i«naa]  at 
^^^Bmion  in  1767.  Benjamin  Robins  [(^  v.] 
^^^Bwl>^  B  criticism  upon  Ihem  in  li39. 
^^^nn  Ihis  treatise  nn  optics,  Smith  went  by 
(In  nickname  uf '  Old  Focus.'  Smith's  second 
rolume  was  '  Ilarraonica,  or  the  Philosophy 
of  Musical  ifouitds,'  17<1S),  dedicated  to  the 
Dvk*  of  CiiRiberlmiil ;  2nd  edit.  17G9,  and 
poilicripl,  I7H2.  The  latter  was  inscribed 
to  Sir  Ldward  AValpole,  Both  worka  were 
of  llw  highest  vulue.  They  were  recom- 
neoded  lu  Gibbuu  by  Heorfre  Lewis  Scott 
[q.  v.],  with  the  worda  that  the  treatise  on 
optic*  entered  '  into  too  great  details  for 
beginnerft,'  and  that  (he  volume  on  har- 
OMuics  '  is  the  principal  book  of  the  kind' 
'"man,   MiKeHaaeoM    Work't   1837,   pp. 


nith  Irtl  numerous  papers  on  Coles  and 
lo  the  Ker.  Edward  HuwkinH,who  in 

9  bequeathed  themlo  thecolleRe.    From 

ibon  was  collected  the  '  Correspondence  of 
NvwIOQ  and  Cotes' edited  by  the  Rev.  ,1. 
GdlMtonin  1850, and  afterwards  republished 
M  Anainrdam.     Twenty  to  thirty  letters 
^^A|n  Newton  to  Cotes  w^e  borrowed  from 
^^^^Ul  by  Condnitt  for  his  projected  life  of 
^^^BlOiii  anil  never  relumed  [BBNTLiii,  Oir- 
^^■JMidnw,  ii.  77&-7).     Letter*  to  Smith 
^^Bprintedin  the'Correspondenceof  Xewton 
Ud  CotM '  (pp.  331  .f»l,  in  Brewster's  '  Me- 
moirs of  N'nwl/in'  (2nd  edit.),  ii.  47-1),  and  in 
Jamwllrailley's'WorksandCrirraspondente' 
"'TS).  pp.  401-3.      IliB  wirau   fretiuently 
~    'l  tUo  diftrius  of  John  BTrmo.  willi 


s  fpom  Aristippiis  in  ri>lirumi.-nt,'  in 
r  to  Dr.  S — .  are  supposed  to  be  ad- 
oSmit.h.  WhBnilocfiaryGrL'y[(i.v.] 
]  an  <  Examination  of  the  Fourteen  I  h 
fCKnTton'sObflcrratione  on  Daniel,' 


Smith  wrote  'Three  Observutiona' upon  it 
which  were  not  published. 

(Gent.  Mflft.  1T68,  p.  34 ;  Willis  and  Clark's 
Cambridge,  it.  SOD,  S47.-oD,  583.  SOD,  606; 
Rouse  Ball'*  Mntbematics  at  Camiiridge.  I8S9, 
pp.  91-101;  Woidflworth's  Scbohe  AeadonticiE, 
pp.  67,  236  ;  Correep.  of  Newton  add  Cotes,  pp. 
ivi-iii,  199,200,  2ar-0;  Brow»tBr'»  Memoira 
of  Nowton,  ii.  319-20;  HsttshoroD's  Cambr. 
Book  Rarities,  pp.  275,  481,  484-6;  Byroni's 
IleiiiiiiDs.  i.  296.823-34,  ii.  34,  lU.  206-7,833- 
S4 1 ;  Byrom's  Posnis,  ed.  Ward,  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  p. 
40S  ;  J.  J.  Smith's  Caiulr.  Porrfolio,  p.  87  ; 
Monk's  BetitUy,  i.  203,  40U2;  Cumberland's 
Memoirs,  1809  edit.  pp.  70,  1(17-9:  Anecdotes 
of  Wnlson  1917,  pp.  9.  21  ;  toformntion  from 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  esq.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Ciimbr.l 
W.  P.  C. 

SMITH,  RORERT,  first  Babok  Caeeiso- 
Tos  (1763-1838),  the  third  but  eldest  sur- 
viving aon  of  Abal  Smith  (d.  178B)  by  hia 
wi  fe  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bii-d  of 
Barton,  WarwickflUre,  was  bom  at  Notting- 


of  the  banking  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  S:.  Co. 
of  Nottingham  and  London,  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Aldbnrough  in  1774,  St.  Ives  in 
1780,  and  St.  Germains  in  1786.  On  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Abel  in  1779 
Robert  succeeded  him  as  member  of  purlia- 
m<ant  fur  Nottingham,  which  he  represented 
in  five  successive  parliaments,  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage  in  1797.  From  tha 
first  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  younger  Pitt,  and  a  close  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  two.  In  1786  Pitt 
selected  bmith  to  eiamine  into  the  state  of 
his  disordered  private  aflairs  (Stakhope, 
Lifr  of  Pitt,  ed.  1879,  t.  2i3).  According 
to  Wraxall,  Smith's  character  was  '  without 
reproach  and  his  fortune  atuple,'  but  he 
'possessed  no  parliamentary  talents'  (Po*- 
ikuvMu  Memoin,  1836,  i.  66-9).  He  was 
generous  in  the  use  of  his  wealth,  and  ooa 
of  his  benefactions  was  to  place  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  poet 
Cowper  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at  Olaey 
(SotrntET.  Life  and  n'orku  of  Coirprr,  i. 
254-3).  On  I  IJuly  1796,  as  a  reward  for  bis 
fidelilT  and  the  support  which  he  secured  to 
Pilt  through  his  pocket-boroughs  Midhurst 
and  Wendover,  Smith  was  created  Baron 
Carrington  of  Bulcot  Lodge  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  and  on  20  Oct.  1797  Baron  Carring- 
ton of  Upton,  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  Eng- 
lish peerage.  According  to  Wraxall.  this 
was  the  ouly  instance  in  which  George  Ill's 
objections  to  giving  English  peerages  to 
those  engaged  in  trade  were  overcome ;  he 
that  tho  honour  was  the 


I 


I 


reward  of  finaociftl  aMisttnce  rendered  bv 
Smitli  to  Pitt.  Carringlon  refuted  this 
chai^  on  the  appearaoce  of  Wraxall'f 
'  Memoirs '  in  1636  bv  a  Istl-er  printed  in  the 
'  Quarterly  HevJew '  '(No.  cxiv.  p.  45«).  In 
1602  Pitt,  as  wurden  of  ibe  Cinque  portA, 
appoint^  CamngtOD  captain  of  Deal,  and  iu 
tue  following-  year  he  became  lieutenants 
colonel  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Cinque 
porta  volunteers.  In  April  1803  he  enter- 
tained Pitt  at  hia  neat,  Wycombe  Ahhej. 
On  3  July  1810  he  was  created  D.C.L.  of 
OKford,  and  in  1819  LL.D.  of  Cambridge 
University.  He  was  also  a  vice-presidenl  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  F.11.S.,  and  F.S.A.  He 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  lory  party,  and, 
when  in  later  years  unable  to  attend  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  entrusted  bis  proxy  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  on 
18  Sept.  1636  at  bia  mansion  in  Wbit«h»l1, 
and  was  buried  at  High  Wycombe  on  3  Oct. 
Carrington  married,  first,  on  6  -luly  1780, 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Lewyns  Boldero 
Barnard  of  Cave  Castle,  Yorkshire;  by  her 
he  had  one  son,  Robert  John,  bom  16  Jan. 
]  796,  who  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  took  the 
name  Carrington  instead  of  Smith  by  royal 
license,  dated  26  Aug.  1839,  and  died  ou 
17  March  1868,  being  succeeded  by  bis  eldest 
son,  Charles  Robert,  the  present  Lord  Car- 
rington, who  changed  the  family  name 
from  Carrington  to  CaringCon.  The  first 
lord  bad  also  seven  daughters,  of  whom  the 
second,  Catherine  Lucy,  married  Philip 
Henry,  fourth  earl  Stanhope,  and  was 
mother  of  Philip  Henry,  fifth  earl  Stanhope 

t^.  v.],  and  the  seventh,  Emily,  married 
jocd  Granville  Charles  Henry  Somerset. 

[Annual  Itrgister.  1838,  p.  226  (by  Carriag- 
ton's  grandson,  Earl  Stanhope) ;  Gent.  Mag. 
1S3B.  ii.  Ho-G.  078 ;  Olflcial  Returns  ofMembera 
of  Pari.;  Fostor's  AJamni  Oion.  1716-1888; 
Burke'v  and  O.  E.  C.'s  Peerages ;  Stanbupe's  Life 
of  Pitt,  piusim ;  WrMLall's  Pogthumous  Mpmoirs, 
18S6;  Lifo  of  Wilberforce,  i.  77:  Martin's 
Stories  of  Banks  and  Baukers.]  A.  F.  P. 

SMITH,  ROBERT  ANGUS  (1817- 
1884),  chemiBt,  born  in  Glasgow  on  15  Feb. 
1817,  was  twelfth  child  and  seventh  son  of 
John  Smith  of  Loudoun,  Ayrshire,  and  bis 
wife  Janet,  daughter  of  James  Thomson,  a 
millowner  at  Strathaven  (see  W.  Andbbson 
Smite's  '  Shfphe,-d'  SmitA,  p.  IS). 

Anplder  brother,  John  (1800-1871),  mas- 
ter at  Perth  Academy,  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
'Origin  of  Colour  and  Theory  of  Light' 
(WewioiM  of  MancAeiter  Lit.  and  Phil.  Sop. 
[3J,  i.  1,  1859),  which  contains  original  and 
still  unexplained  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  colour  phenomena  by  rotating 
discs  marked  with  black  and  white  paltema. 


These  have  been  recently  i 
without  reference  to  Smith's  work  by  C 
Benham  and  others  ('  An  Artificial  Si  _ 
trum  Top,'  Nature,  vol.  1.  [1894-5]  passim). 
Another  brother,  James  Elinialel  Smith, 
is  separately  noticed,  and  a  third  brother, 
Micaiah  Smith  (1807-1867),  was  a  minister 
of  the  Scottish  kirk,  and  an  orientalist. 

At  nine  Angus  went  to  the  Glasgow 
grammar  school,  and  at  thirteen  to  the 
Glasgow  University,  where  he  received  s 
classical  education,  but,  with  his  brother 
John,  read  Priestley's  and  other  scientific 
works.  0[i  leaving  the  university  he  became 
tutor  to  several  families  in  euccession,  first 
in  the  highUnds  and  then  in  England.  He 
spent  two  years  with  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  E. 
Bridgeman,  with  whom  he  went  to  Germany. 
He  there  lieard  of  the  great  chemist  Justus 
Liehig  (1803-187S),  who  had  created  the 
first  German  school  of  chemistry  at  Oiessen ; 
and  worked  under  him  at  that  town  during 
1839-41,  proceeding  Ph.D.  in  IMl.  He 
was  a  feUow-workeT  there  with  A.  W, 
Hofmann  (1818-1892),  Lyon  (nt  "  " 
Playfair,  Dr.  Edward  Schunck,  F.R.S.,  ■_  _ 
John  StenUouse  [q.  v.]  During  his  glayM* 
gave  much  time  to  philosophy  as  weD  & 
chemist^.  On  his  return  to  England  at  the 
end  of  1841  he  published  a  tranplalion  of 
Liebi^'s  work  '  On  the  Azotiwsi  Nutritive 
Principles  of  Plants.'  An  early  inclination 
towards  a  theological  career  revived,  but  wa* 
abandoned;  and  in  1842  he  became  assistant 
to  Dr.  Pluyikir,whowas  at  the  time  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Insti- 
tution. Dr.  Playfuir'a  interest  in  'the  work 
of  the  health  of  towns  commission,  of  which 
sanitary  reformer,  Kdwin  (afterwards 
Sir  Edwin)  Chadwick  (1801-1890),  was  the 
moving  spirit,  led  Smith  to  pay  attention  to  1 
sanitarychemistry,  and  to  thisauUecthedr^^ 
votedthegreaterpart  of  hislife.  Hedecidt 
to  settle  as  a  consulting  chemist  in  if 
Chester,  and  on  29  April  1845  hewasele) 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  a 
Philosophical  Sode^,  of  which  he  wat 
sident  from  A]iril  1864  till  April  1866. 
1847  he  published  bis  first  paper  oi.  ..._ 
(Meinnirs  of  the  Chemicnl  Society,  iii.  Sll), 
in  which  he  made  the  important  suggestion 
that  the  organic  matter  riven  out  in  re- 
spiration may  be  more  injurious  than  the 
carbonic  aci^.  He  collected  the  moisti 
condensed  on  the  window-pane  of 

I,  and  examined  the  residue 

aration.  In  the  same  year  he  reportei 
e  metropolitan  sanitary  commission  oa 
this  subject;  and  also  examined  water  de- 
rived from  peaty  soil.  In  1848  {Srit.  Anoc 
S^>ort,  p.  16)  he  pointed  out  that  the  tn- 


n  the  _ 
•wSfl 
wrted  V 


'finicmMterlBtrndnced  intonstur&I 
sot  rid  of  in  nature,  espeeiftlly  in  poruua  soils, 
bj  iii««D>  of  axidalion,  nitrogenous  matter 
Mingp&Ttialljr  converted  into  nitrates.  This 
theory  he  supported  by  numerous  subsequent 
«x]icrimi!nts.  In  1849  lie  HJtamined  rarious 
prablemB  cuunecled  witli  sewage,  and  made 
naportsnt  miegcistiona,  which  are  still  under 

'^"leuuion,  with   regvd  to  its  canatLtation 
Jl  IfMlment. 
WJm  1^1  Smith  began  bis  most  extensive 

_jfwweh.  Thefactthattberatiobetweenthe 
ftnonnts  or  oxygen  and  nitrogen  present  in 
the  air  variea  exceedingly  little  under  the 
nio«t  varied  cionditiong  of  tune  and  place  had 
led  to  the  impression  that  chemical  analysis 
tna  unable  to  discover  the  impurities  of  town 
•ir  which  were  made  evident  by  their  effect 
OD  buman  beallh,  and  even  in  certain  cases 
bj  smuU.  Smith  set  himself  systematically 
W  eormbat  this  notion,  and  began  by  making 
k  MTU*  of  determinations  of  the  sulphur 
oonuwiinds  introduced  into  the  air  by  the 
comtnialion  of  coal  {Brit.  Aaoc.  Seport, 
1861.  pi,  ii.  p.  52).  He  followed  this  work 
up  later  hy  numerous  determinations  of 
Other  impurities— e.g.  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid.  In  lt^>a  Smith  published  a  memoir 
nf  John  Dalton  (1706-1844)  [q.  v.],  which 
«nibTaci!d  a  history  of  the  atomic  theory  from 
early  tlmi-s.  Tbe  book  displays  erudition, 
common-sense,  and  impart!  alitv  of  judgment 
wheiever  the  issues  were  simple ;  but  Smith 
had  not  sufficient  clearness  of  mind  or  of 
jlyle  (in  spite  of  occasional  happiness  uf  ex- 

EMion)  to  make  a  first-ratv  historian, and  be 
pd  to  expUiin  ihegenesisofDaUon's  ideas 
{»«  ROBCOB  and  IIabdbs's  A'no  Vitm  of  the 
Atvmu!  Tkeiiiy).  In  1857  he  was  elected 
F,R,8,  In  1P59  be  lectured  on  the  organic 
impuritiM  of  the  lur  before  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  described  an  ingenious  me- 
thod for  B  comparison  of  tue  relative 
amounts  in  differunt  places.  In  1864Snuth 
contributed  lo  the  report  of  ihe  royal  mines 
comraissiun  an  elaborate  eiumination  of  the 
air  of  mines  and  a  comparison  with  thai 
from  various  districts  in  targ^H  towns,  and  a 
physiolugical  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  same  year  Smith  was 
vlncted  chief  insuector,  under  the  Alkali 
Act  of  2«  July  1863,  which  provided  for 
the  imspection  of  alkali-works  and  other 
rln>;i(^  nf  hctories  (extended  by  the  act  of 

'-'" ■■  '  frir  the  inAiction  of  fines  when 

I  ■Lints  of  acid  vapours,  lihely  to 

.'  Ij  and  vegetation,  were  emitted. 

-iicdhisdutieawith  tact  and  skill, 

._._;— p   ,-,_  ooperalion  of  the  previously 

Bile  mauufaeturerB  in  the  working  of  tbe 
wbichheahowed  to  be  to  their  finuiciiil 
IL  un. 


His  twenty  annual  reports  (con- 
tinued till  his  death)  contain  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  the  condensation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  kindred  subjects. 

In  April  1865  Smith  proposed  an  ingenioos 
'  minimetric '  method  of  estimating  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air.  In  180Q  be  published  a  book 
on  '  Disinfectants  and  Disinfection,'  con- 
taining a  summary  of  other  work,  together 
with  experiments  of  his  own  performed  for 
tbe  cattle  plague  commission.  In  it  ha 
recognised  tue  fact  that  Pasteur's  work  on. 
Kerms  would  revolutionise  the  subject,  but 
It  was  only  later  that  he  became  practically 
acquainted  with  Pasteur's  methods.  Smiths 
work  led  to  the  manufacture  ou  a  Urge 
scale  by  his  friend  Mr.  Alexander  McDou- 
gall  of  a  useful  disinfectant  powder,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphite 
and  calcium  phenate.  In  1872  Smith  pub- 
lished his  '  Air  and  liun,  the  beginnings  of 
a  Chemical  Climatology,'  in  which  he  col- 
lected a  \».tg6  amount  of  experimental 
material  from  his  previous  papers.  Leas 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  work  than  it 
deserves,  partly  because  of  its  defects  in 
composition  (of  which  Smith  was  conscious), 
partly  because  Pasteur's  work  has  diverted 
attention  from  the  inorganic  impuritlra  of 
air.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  study 
on  peat-formation  (Mfmoirs  <tf  XatKhater 
Lit.  and  PAH.  Sac.  [5]  iii.  281). 

After  going  in  the  autumn  of  1673  to  Ice- 
land in  the  yocht  of  his  friend,  the  chemist, 
James  Young  (1811-1883)  [q.ij,  he  wrot« 
an  essay  '  On  some  Ruins  at  £llida  Vatu 
and  Kjarlaues,'  and  a  book,  *  To  Iceland  in 
a  Yacht '  (privately  printed  in  May  1873), 
In  the  same  year  he  paid  a  visit,  also  with 
Young,  to  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  which  he 
described  in  '  Good  Words '  for  1875,  and  in 
a  pamphlet,  'A  Visit  to  St.  Kllda' (privately 
printed  In  1879).  In  1876  he  edited  'The 
uhemical  and  Physical  Researches  of  Thomas 
Graham'  [<).v.],  with  a  useful  analysis  of  the 
separate  memoirs,  and  an  Introduction  on 
Qraham's  place  as  s  chemist.  The  book  was 
privately  printed  at  the  expense  of  Young 
for  distribution  among  chemists.  In  1884  the 
introduction  was  republished,  together  with 
many  of  Graham's  letters  and  explanatory 
notes  by  Smith,  under  the  title  'An  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  T.  Graham.'  In 
18T9  Smith,  who  was  passionately  devoted 
to  archeology,  and  especially  to  Scottish 
archieology,  published  anonymously  a  book 
on  '  Loch  Etive,'  where  be  hod  spent  many 
vacai  ions,  and  on  tbe  legend  of  the  '  Sons 
of  Uisnachf'a  second  edition  appi-nred  with 
&5.  The  work. 
lalogue  form,  is  valuable 


for  its  dMcriptioD  of  the  vitrified  (or!  of  Duo 
HacUianeacliBn,  and  its  recognition,  in  anti- 
cipation of  William  Forbes  Skene  [q. 


I 


of  weatem  Scotland  and  nortb-east  Ireland 
(Professor  Both  Dawkiss). 

In  1880  Smith  proposed  to  measure  tlie 
'  actinism  of  the  sun's  raya  '  by  their  effect 
on  a  dilute  acid  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
from  which  they  libf^nite  an  amount  of  iodine 
that  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  lig-ht  and  length  of  evnosure. 
liiifl  method,  orieinaily  invented  by  Dr. 
Albert  R.  Leeds,  though  independently  die- 
coveied  by  Smith,  is  of  considerable  practical 
value,  and  was  employed  by  the  Atanchester 
air  analysis  committee  inl891-2(Pfwwrfi'n^» 
of  the  ManrjKiUr  Field  NataralitW  Society, 
1892,  p.  87).  In  1883,  at  the  request  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Smith  published,  under  the  title 
'  A  Oentenarv  of  Science  in  Manchester,'  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  an- 
ciety  (not  altogether  accurate  in  detail),  with 
notices  of  many  of  its  members.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Itobert  RawHnson,  C.B.,  hud  been 
appointed  the  first  inspectors  under  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1876 ;  Smith  wrote 
two  official  reports  in  this  capacity,  in  1882 
and  in  1884  (published  posthumously).  In 
the  latter  report  he  showed  incidentally 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  microbes  found  in  water 
produces  hydrogen,  of  which  the  amount 
Bvolved  varies,  c/etnia  partbux,  with  the 
water :  and  he  made  one  of  the  first  applica- 
tions of  Dr.  Robert  Koch's '  gelatine '  method 
for  determining  the  number  of  microbes  in 
water.  He  also  invented  a  process  for  lining 
iron  waterpipes  with  an  impermeable  var- 
nish which  is  widely  used  (jJi'rers  Pollution 
CommUtion,  6tli  Itep.  (1874),  p.  221).  Ho 
waa  made  an  honorary  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  in 
1881,  and  of  Edinbuiyh  in  1882.  In  epit« 
of  declining  health  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  Smith  retuned  almost  to  the  last 
his  active  habitaof  work.  He  died  on  12  May 
18S4  at  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales,  and  waa 
buriedin  the  churchyard  of  St. Paul's, Kerwl, 
Manchester.  He  waa  unmarried;  his' 
Miss  Jessie  Knox -Smith,  had  for  some  years 

Ett  vioiwtoliisdeatlilivedwithhimandhel  ped 
m  with  his  literary  work. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
'  as  the  chemist  of  sanitary  science,  Smith 
worked  alone'  (Thorpe);  "but  the  work  of 
which  he  was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  is 
now  being  largely  developed  iu  many  direc- 
tions. He  was  of  so  unrulHed  a  temper  that 
he  was  called  by  his  friends  'Agnus,'  and 


was  of  an  exceptionally  kindly,  winning,  al 
generous  disposition. 

A  bronze  bust  of  Smith  was  sculptured  in 
1880  by  T.  Nelson  Maclean,  and  presented 
to  the  Manchester  Literarv  and  Philosophical 
Society  by  his  friend  Dr.  Schunck ;  and 
another  bust  by  Brodie  belonged  to  another 
friend,  James  Young.  A  bust  of  him  is  also 
in  the  library  of  the  (Iwens  College.  His 
countenance  was  of  the  pure  Gaelic  type. 

The  'Royal  Society's  Catalogue'  gives  a 
list  of  forty-eight  papers  by  Smith  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  theee  and  the  books  mentioned 
above,  he  published  anonymously  various 
articles  in  Ure's  '  Dictionary '  and  the 
'  Chemical  News,'  and  many  articles  on  anr  JJ 
tiqiiarian  subjects.  I 

His  library,  which  was  rich  in  works  MH 
chemistry    and    on    Celtic   literature,   Wd'j 
bought    by   the   'Angus    Smith    Memorial 
Committee '  and   presented   to  the   Owens 
College,  Manchester,  after  his  death. 

[Besides  the  sources  qnot«d.  Smith's  oini 
vorls ;  Obituarira  in  Manohester  Ut.  ind 
I'hil.Soc.  Pnx^efdinga,  xiiT.97.  and  Memoirs  [3] 
I.  BO.  by  Dr.  Edward  Schonck,  F.K.S. ;  Satuw. 
ULi.  104,  by  T.  E.  Thorpe;  Man  cheater  Guar- 
diiiD  ;  Maachestor  Courier  aod  Manchester  Gx- 
nminer  for  IS  May  1884;  Chemical  Soc. 
Joamul,  xlrii.  331) ;  Chemical  Dess,  il.  223,  L 
200;  Ber.  der  daatschen  Cbcm.  GeBelLwhaft,  1^ 
A.  W.  HofmanD,  ivii.  latl;  W.  AndsFson 
Smith's  'Shrphcrd'  Smith,  passim  ;  Thompsoa's 
Owens  College,  pp.  SS2-3  :  Biograph  and  Bevie«. 
v.l*a;  G.  Seton'B  8i.  Kilcla.  p,  331^  Catalogno 
of  the  Libisry  of  the  Surgeon -gen  erat's  OSee, 
U.S.A.  xiii.  217  :  Brit.  Mas,  Cat. ;  Robmw  and 
Harden's  Now  View  of  Dallon'sAlomic Theory ; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh's  Water  .  .  .  Supplien.  pp.  30. 
207 ;  Report  on  the  ProgresB  ...  of  Manufac- 
turing Chemistry  ...  in  Soath  lAncnsbire,  by 
E.  Schunck,  R.  AngnB  Smith,  and  H.  E.  Ros»c 
I  Brit.  Assoc.  Report..  ISSI.p.  IDS;  privata  infbi^ 
!  mntion  from  Professor  Boyd  DawkinB.  A.  E. 
]  Fletffbor,  esq.  (lata  chief  inspector  under  the 
I  Alkali  Act),  R.  F.  Gwyther,  esq..  Professor 
Srtachan,  and  Dr.  Edward  Schunck,  Frank 
Scud.ler,  esq.  (for  many  years  Smith's  asiia- 
tam).]  P.J.H. 

SMITH,ROBERTARCHTBALDa7eO- 
1629),  musical  composer,son  of  Robert  Smith, 
I  silk-weaver,  was  bom  at  Reading  on  18  Nov. 
1780.  His  father,  a  native  of  East  Eilbridv, 
Lanarkshire,  had  been  a  silk-weaver  in  Pais- 
ley, whence  dull  business  sent  him  to  Read' 
ing.  Here  ho  married  Ann  Whitcher,  who 
succeeded  to  a  small  property  and  the  interest 
of  a  little  money,  which  was  invested  for 
her  son  after  her  death.  Ignoring  Robert's 
precocious  musical  talent,  Uis  father  appren- 
ticed him  to  silk-weaving.  He  early  joined 
a  church  choir  in  Reading,  and  played  on 


flulo  OT  clBrionet  iit  the  botid  of  a  volunteer 
rrgiment.  In  IWO  the  family  removed  to 
Fvodi^,  where  fittherand  son  became  musllti- 
wnavi-n.  Por  a.  time  dislike  of  iiia  occupa- 
tion Uid  environ  me  Dt  depressed  Smith,  and 
Uiruatcnifd  bis  health,  but  recogfnition  of  his 
iniuic«l  gifts,  ftnd  psrticularlr  tbe  friendship 
of  the  poet  Taiuiabill,  gnve  him  fresh 
KtjinilluH.  He  joined  a  volanteer  compan;, 
pUvod  in  its  bond,  and  composed  1:9  murches 
~Wa  iiuick-steps. 

K  fiecoming  s  teacher  of  music.  Smith  was 
*V7  appointed  leader  of  psalmody  in  the 
V  church.  Paisley,  and  soon  fonned  an 
IBllonl  choir.  Br.  Roog,  the  incumbent 
tliut  parish,  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Young, 
~'''  Icr  of  Erskinu,  Renfrewshire,  from 
■  nxtensive  and  exact  knowle>dgv  of 
.  May  br  profited.  In  1817  he  succeas- 
.ily  ounductM  hie  first  public  performance 
t  Mcred  music  in  the  abbey  church,  an 
Mvation  which  became  n  precedent.  In 
18^3  Smith  was  appointed  musical 
tSuctorin  St.  George'sChurch,  Edinburgh, 
•miiuMM'of  which  was  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
Bl(l779-1831)[q,v.],an  accomplished  musi- 
_  Jm.  Smith  ctroigutwa^  obtained  an  ei- 
edlent  professional  standing  in  Edinburgh. 
His  health,  however,  failed  while  still  busdy 
em^toyed  in  Edinbu^h  in  teaching,  com- 
"uig.and  editing;  he  died  there  on  3  Jan. 

Smith  married,  in  1802,  Mnry  MacN'ieol,  n 
if  Arrnn,  who  survived  him  with  five 

As  a  hoy  Smith  wroti-  out  notes  of  music 
that  inlprested  him.  and  in  later  years  ho 

displBT^l  great  facility  in  reproducing  airs 
to  which  he  bad  listened,  lie  early  set  to 
mutic  wiiiue  trifling  verses  of  his  own,  and  a 
miati  by  Itiims's  eldest  son.  In  '  Devotional 
Mu-ic,  iiriitinsl  and  selected,"  1810,  twenty- 
four  oil  h-' numbers  ore  Smith's.  Uis  setting 
of 'I'nnniihiirs  songs,  especially  of 'Jessie,  the 
HoVro'OumblBue' (1816),  brought  him  re- 
nown. This  air,  said  a  contemporary  critic, 
'htB  no  common  claim  togeaeral  admiration. 
Tint  descant  consists  throughout  of  the  most 
l1  and  euphonious  intervals,  and  the 
at  the  words  "  the  flow'r  o"  Dum- 


■n^Smiti 


hne": 


SunjtKnn  Magsxine,'  January  1816). 
■^Rcotinh  Minstn-l,  a  selection  from  the  vocsl 
m>'lc>iliifi  :>f  Scotland  ancient  and  modern,' 
WIS  published  in  six  volumes,  I8S1~],  and 
riiacib.'d  u  third  edition,  1838-43.  It  is  one 
^.ai  the  bufl  works  on  its  sobiect,  and  many 
jCtllA  Si  riking  anonymous  melodiesare  attri- 
latilc  to  the  editor.  Songs  by  TannahiU, 
d  ntli«ni  appropriately  set  bv  Smith,  first 
'  '"1  this  work.    The  eilitcr  erred  in 


allowing  certain  female  coadjutors,  without 
EicknawIedgmeot,to  tamper  with  the  original 
words  of  some  of  the  older  songs.  The  'Irish 
Minstrel,'  with  similar  musical  equipment, 
appeared  in  one  volume  in  1825.  In  18^ 
Bmitb  published  a  practical  '  Introduction 
It)  Singing.'  A  first  volume  of  Smith's '  Se- 
lect Melodies,  with  appropriate  Words, 
cbiefiy  original,  selected  and  arranged,  with 
Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 
Pianoforte,'  appeared  in  1827.  Ambitious 
and  comprehensive,  this  work  includes  ex- 
amples of  the  greatest  aong-writors,  but  was 
not  completed!  Many  pieces  by  contem- 
porary lyrists  are  anonymously  set  by  Smith 
himself.  To  one  of  these,  Motherwell's 
pathetic '  Midnight  Wind,'  Tom  Moore  gave 
special  praise.  Smith  further  published; 
1.  'SoereJ  Music  for  tbe  Use  of  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,'  3.  'The  Sacred  Harmony  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland '  ( 1820).  3.  '  Sacred 
Music,  consisting  of  Tunes,  Sanctuses,  kc, 
sung  in  St.  George's  Church '  (1825 ;  other 
editions,  1830?,  1850,  and  1867).  4.  'An- 
thems for  George  lleriot's  Day.'  His  music, 
virile,  strenuous,  and  fluent,  is  still  heard 
in  the  Scottish  churches.  His  setting  of  the 
anthem  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains'  has  been  often  reprinted. 

[Memoir  of  R.  A.  Smith,  prcfliid  by  P.  A. 
RamiBy  to  his  oditian  of  TaDDnhiU's  works; 
Semple's  Poems  and  Songs,  and  CorraspondeoM 
of  Jlobert  Tnnnahilt ;  Mt^Couocby's  Lifa  oF 
Mntherwpll;  Harp  of  Ilenfrewsliire ;  Brown's 
faiilBj  Poets.]  T.  B. 

SMITH,    ROBEUT  HENRV  SODEN 

{182;i-18nO),  keeper  of  the  Art  Librarr, 
South  Kensington,  was  born  on  25  Feo, 
182-J.  His  father,  liobert  Smith  of  Dirleton, 
Haddingtonshire,  was  a  rnptain  in  the  44th 
regiment,  and  served  for  someyeaiB  in  India. 
On  his  return  be  received  the  appointment  of 
Athlone  pursuivant-at-arms  under  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke,  and  settled  in  Dublin. 

The  son,  Itobert  Henry,  was  brought  up 
in  Scotland,  and  then  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  with  a  view  to  his  ordination, 
but  that  design  was  not  fulfilled.  He  became 
tular  to  John  Charles  Pratt,  earl  of  Ilreck- 
tjock  (afterwards  third  Marquis  Camden), 
iknd  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  his  pupil . 
On  1  March  1857  he  was  chosen  a  member 
ofthesIulTutlhe  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  was  appointed  assistant  keeper  of 
the  art  museum  and  library  on  25  June 
following,  and  became  keeperof  the  national 
Art  Library  on  3  April  1888.  The  library 
was  in  on  embryonic  stag?  in  18^7  when 
Smith  entered  on  his  work,  and  ho  was 
reully  tbe  orgaiuser  of  this  brunch  of  the 


Smith 
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museum,  in  which  he  gave  a  free  rein  to  his 
keen  instinct  as  a  collector. 

A  lover  of  nature  in  every  form,  Smith 
made  a  special  study  of  the  freshwater 
shells.  In  antiquarian  pursuits  he  was 
equally  interested  in  English  and  oriental 
pottery,  and  of  both  he  formed  large  collec- 
tions. He  also  paid  much  attention  to  the 
history  and  forms  of  finger  rings.  As  a  juror 
he  drew  up  the  report  on  the  porcelain  at 
the  exhibition  of  1671.  He  also  prepared 
the  catalogue  of  the  jewellery  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  in  1872.  He  officially 
edited  and  partly  compiled,  for  the  use  of 
students,  several  classified  lists  of  books 
dealing  with  various  arts  and  art  industries, 
which  are  represented  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  He  resided  at  65  The  Grove, 
Hammersmith,  but  died,  unmarried,  in  a 
private  nursing  home  near  Cavendish  Square, 
on  20  June  1890. 

With  his  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Church, 
Smith  brought  out  in  1890  some  poems 
entitled  *  Flower  and  Bird  Posies.' 

[The  Academy,  5  July  1890,  p.  16,  s'gned  8, 
i.e.  C.  Dmry  £.  Fortnnm;  Athenaeum,  28  June 
1890,  p.  839  ;  Times,  23  June  1890,  p.  6 ;  Illus- 
trated London  News,  12  July  1890,  p.  53,  with 
portrait ;  information  from  W.  H.  James 
Weale,  esq.]  G.  C.  B. 

SMITH,  ROBERT  PAYNE  (1819- 
1895),  dean  of  Canterbury.  [See  Payne 
Smith.] 

SMITH,  ROBERT  PERCY,  known  as 
'BoBTJs'  Smith  (1770-1845),  advocate-gene- 
ral of  Bengal,  bom  in  1770,  was  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Smith,  and  brother  of  Sydney 
Smith  [a.  v.]  He  entered  Eton  College  in 
1782,  ana  became  very  intimate  with  John 
Hookham  Frere  [q.v.l  George  Canninj^  rq.v.], 
and  Henry  Richard  V  assail  Fox,  third  lord 
Holland  [q.v.]  With  them  in  1786  he  started 
the  school  magazine  entitled  *The  Micro- 
cosm,* which  ran  for  nearly  a  year,  and  pro- 
cured for  Smith  an  introduction  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  In  1788  he  became  a  scholar  on 
Br.  Bat  tie's  foundation,  and  in  1791  obtained 
Sir  William  Browne's  medal  for  the  best 
Latin  ode.  In  the  same  year  he  entered 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1794  and  M.A.  in  1797.  On  4  July 
of  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1803,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  William  Petty,  first  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  [q.  v.],  and  Sir  Francis  Baring 
[q.  v.],  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  ad- 
v'*'***''-'^neral  of  Bengal.  In  seven  years  he 
o  England  with  a  fortune,  and 
ondon.  While  in  India  he  allowed 
Sydney  100/.  a  year,  and  on  his 


return  lent  him  600/.  towards  the  expenses 
of  his  move  into  the  country,  and  gave  lOOL 
a  year  to  support  Sydney's  eldest  son  at  West- 
minster. 

In  1812  Smith  entered  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Grantham,  but  made  no  reputation  as 
a  speaker.  At  the  general  election  of  1818 
he  contested  Lincoln  unsuccessfully,  but  two 
years  later  he  won  the  seat  and  sat  as  the 
representative  of  the  borough  until  his  retire- 
ment after  the  dissolution  of  1826. 

Althou^^h  Robert  Percy  never  attained  the 
fame  of  his  brother  Sydney,  with  whom  he 
always  maintained  very  affectionate  rela- 
tions, yet  those  who  were  intimate  with  both 
held  that  *  Bobus '  equalled,  if  he  did  not 
surpass,  him  in  the  very  Qualities  for  which 
the  younger  was  renowned.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  originality,  a  profound  thinker,  and 
of  wide  grasp  of  mind.  His  wit  was  pro- 
verbial, and  his  conversation  provoked  the 
admiration  of  Madame  de  Stael.  His  lan- 
guage was  characterised  by  Canning  as  *  the 
essence  of  English,'  and  Landor  declared  that 
his  Latin  hexameters  would  not  have  dis- 
credited Lucretius.  He  died  on  10  March 
1845  at  his  house  in  Savile  Row,  London. 
His  country  residence  was  at  Cheam,  Surrey. 
In  1797  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Richard  Vernon,  M.P.  for  Tavistock.  She 
was  half-sister  of  the  mothers  of  the  third 
Lord  Holland  and  of  the  third  Lord  Lans- 
downe. By  her  Smith  was  father  of  Robert 
Vernon  Smith,  baron  Ljrveden  [q.  v.] 

A  number  of  Smith's  Latin  verses  were 
published  bv  his  son  under  the  title  of  'Early 
Writings  of  Robert  Percy  Smith/  Chiswick, 
1860,  4to. 

[Eeid's  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith, 
pp.  4-14;  Annual  Register,  1^45,  p.  258; 
obituary  notice  by  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  March  1845,  reproduced  as  a  pre- 
face to  Early  Writings;  Hiirfroods  Alamni 
Etonenses,  p.  357;  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  i.  137,  208.]  E.  L  C. 

SMITH  (afterwards  Vernon),  ROBERT 
VERNON,  Baron  Lyveden  (1800-1873), 
who  was  the  nephew  of  Sydney  Smith  [q.v.  J, 
the  witty  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  only 
surviving  son  of  Robert  Percy  Smith  (*  Bobus ' 
Smith)  ^.  v.]  He  was  bom  on  23  Feb.  1800, 
and,  having  spent  severalyears  at  Eton,  ma- 
triculated from  Christ  Cnurch,  Oxford,  on 
2  Feb.  1819,  graduating  B.A.  (second  class  in 
classics)  1822,  and  the  same  vear  became  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  never 
called  to  the  bar.  Smith  married,  on  15  July 
1823,  Emma  Mary,  daughter  of  John,  second 
earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  and,  being  attracted 
by  a  political  career,  was  chosen  at  a  by-elec- 
tion for  Tralee  in  June  1829,  and  re-elected 


Uio  following  f  etr.  Un  the  aeeeulaa  of  the 
wbigB  to  power  under  Em!  Orej,  he  accepted 
ofliM  aa  n  Junior  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
Novembur  1830,  and  discharged  its  duties 
until  thofall  of  Melbourne's  first  administra- 
tion in  November  1834,  In  Melbourne's 
iiecond  ministry  he  wna  Joint  secretary  to 
the  batrd  of  control  for  the  sffiiirs  of  India, 
Apnl  1SS6  to  September  1839,  and  under- 
i>«cci.'tiir<r  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies 
from  that  date  till  Sjeptember  I84I,  being 
Hwoni  a  member  of  tbe  vrivy  council  on 
21  Aug.  IWl.  When  Lord  John  Russell 
formed  his  first  ministry  in  18J6,  he  did  not 
apportion  any  office  to  Smith,  who,  how- 
rrer,  joined  hia  government  an  secretary- 
M-war  during  the  lost  three  weeks  of  its 
•xisience,  (1  to  28  Feb.  1862.  Under  Lord 
falmerstuu  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
itrol.  with  a  Heat  in  the  cabinet  from 
ruary  1856  to  March  ia58,  during  the 
itful  period  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  At 
a  ffeneral  election  of  18S1  he  was  elected 
.1^  for  Northampton,  for  which  he  was 
re-elected  ten  times  (at  every 
«pt  one  at  tbe  head  of  the  poll), 
'Mated  nis  seat  on  being  raised  to  the 
aa  Baron  Lyveden  on  'IS  June  1859. 
,1  license  on  14  July  following  he  re- 
Mrmission  to  nselhe  surname  of  Ver- 
nniy  instead  of  Smith,  and  to  bear  the 

1  of  Vernon  quarterlv  in  the  first  quarter 

with  his  paternal  arms,  nia  issue  having  pre- 
viously hecn  similarly  authorised  by  royal 
Uoenaa  on  6  Aug.  184^.  Lyveden,  who  was 
:ftr  many  years  a  metropolitan  commisaiouer 
~~~  hmaCT  (eetablished  pursuant  to  2  and  3 
'lU.  rV,  o.  107),  had  his  country  seat  at 
_jnaiiig  Woods,  near  Thrapstone.Northsmp' 
'fonsfairc,  of  which  county  he  was  a  deputy 
lieutoiiant.  lie  was  created  a  Q.C.B.  on 
13  July  1871',  and  died  on  lONov.  1873. 

Lvvi-dun  edited  in  1848  '  Horace  Wal- 
poli^s  l«lti±rs  tutbeCounlt^SBof  OsaoiT.'and 
in  1M(J  the  'Early  Writings'  of  his  lather, 
His  i>j»'-'ch  in  proposing  the  second  reading 
of  ihi-  Ctiiirch  Rates  Abolition  Bill  in  the 
TIouHc  r,r  Lords  was  printed  in  1860. 

ial  Belarn  of  Heiotran  of  Parliament; 
Poerogs;  Aliaon's  Autobiogmphj ;  Foa- 
iiqni  Oion.]  W.  K.  W. 

ra,  8AMI:EL  (1E87-Ifi20),  writer 
3,  iMm  in  Lincolnshire  in  1587,  was 
as  a  commoner  at  Magdalen  Hull, 
00  19  Oct.  lD04,aud  became  a  fellow 
lalen  College  in  1608,    He  graduated 
25  Jan.  1(108-9,  M.A.  23  Slay  1612, 
I   baohulor  of  medicine    16   April   1620, 
waa  appointed  jnniar  proctor  of  the  uni- 
aily  on  28  April  1620,  being  then '  ac- 


counted  the  most  accurate  disputant  and 
profound  philosopher  in  the  university' 
(_Woon,  Athma  Oxon.  ii.  283).  He  died  on 
17  June  1620,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Magdalen  College. 

Besides  contributing  verees  to  the  univer- 
sity collections  on  the  death  of  Henry, prince 
of  Wales,  1612,  and  on  the  marriage  of  tbe 
I'rince  Palatine,  1613,  he  waa  author  of  a 
popular  elementary  manual  of  logic,  entitled 
■  Aditus  ad  Logicam,  in  uaum  eorum  qui 
primo  Academiam  salutant,'  Oxford,  1618, 
1621, 1637, 1633, 1639,  &c.,  8vo. 

[Bloxams  Rag.  of  Magd.  Coll.  ».  2B ;  Oxford 
Univ.  Kfg,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  3S8 ;  FosIct's  Aiunmi 
Oiou..  early  ser.  iv.  13SD;  Madan's  Oxford 
Press.]  T.  C. 

SMITH,  SAMUEL  (1584-1662  P),  ejected 
divine,  bom  near  Dudlev  about  1584,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  In  the  beginningof 
1603  he  entered  St,  Mar>-  Hall,  Oxford,  as  & 
batler,  but  left  the  university  without  a  d^ree. 
He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  ftittlewell 
in  Essex  on  30  Nov.  1615  by  Robert,  lord  Rich 
[seeunder Rich, Penelope, LiDrHicH].  On 
the  outbreak  of  tbe  civil  war  Smith  retired 
to  London  for  safety,  and  identified  himself 
with  the  presbyteriana.  He  became  filmed 
as  a  preacher,  and  in  1648  received  from 
parliament  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Coimd 
and  Cressage  in  Shropshire,  on  the  death 
of  Richard  Wood,  the  rector,  sequestered 
for  delinquency  (Sitt.  MSS.  Comm.  7th  Hep. 
i.  2C  a).  On  hia  settlement  in  the  county  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  comcnis- 
sion  for  tbe  ejection  of  '  scandalous  and 
ignorant  ministers  and  schoolmasters.'  In 
1654  he  was  temporarily  appointed  lopreach 
in  Hereford  Manster  and  the  aiflacent 
country,  in  place  of  Richard  Delamain  (0»/. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  1664,  p.  224).  On  the 
Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  his  living 
at  Cound.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain. Wood  says  that  he  was  living  in 
1663,  but  if  he  be  identical  with  Samuel 
Smith  of  Sandon  in  Essex,  as  Calamy  be- 
lieves, he  was  buried  on  2  .Vpril  1662  (Ofti- 
fiiaiy  of  liiehard  Smyth,  ed.  Ellis,  p.  551. 

Ilea  ides  many  separate  sermons.  Smith 
published:    1,   'David's  Repentance,  or  a 

Slain  and  familiar  exposition  of  the  Fifty- 
rst  Psalm,'  London,  1618,  12mo,  which 
went  through  many  editions.  About  1765  a 
so-called  thirty-first  edition  was  printed  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  ongiiml  work.  ii.  'Joseph  and 
hie  Mistress;  five  Sermons,' London,  1619, 
8vo.  3,  'Christ's  Last  Supper,  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Sacrament :  five  Sermons,"  I^n- 
don,1620,8vo.   4. 'TheGreat  Assiie:  on 


I 
I 


V,.>^^^  M^n :  &  ahorr  exposition  of  r he  First    Inhabitants  of  England  concerning  Fastinff 
F'Mila.'r^.n.-ion.  l»5:i.i. -^vo:  «v^ral  ediriona.    and  Prayer/  1672-3, 4to.    3.  *The  Blessed 


Smith  iis  Smith 

lf\j  '»i  i  I  r,i:t?*=r.*  f  y-.ndon .  1  &J?*,  <  -t-  h  •»d.  :  i  *VfcJ,  aiurived  hinL.    Three  or  four  children  jPPed^ 

limo :  -jr^h  ^d.  17-37.  l:hno.    o.  •  The  Ethio-  ceaaed  hiin«   He  was  author  of:  1.  *  A  Trum- 

ptan  F^iir.^ch'4Conver9ion.'heaumof  Thirty  pec  sounded  in  the  Ears  of  Persecutors/ 

.•!*^r:cr»r.a/  I>',ndon.  X^^IH,  -ivo.      ^.  -David's  1H70,  4to.    2.  'A  Proclunation  to  all  the 

7.  •  Ma;:t?<r  ^tript  and  V^Tiipt/  an  attack  on  Works  of  the  Li^ht  of  God's   Holy  and 

th*:  (^  iak*r»,  which  called  forrh  in  answer  Blessed  Spirit,'  16<  3,  4to.    4.  *  Wholesome 

•  Inr.'jcencT  cirarwl  from  Lv«m.  in  Rf*plv  to  Advice  and  Information/ 1676,  4to;  here  he 
**  Malice:  .Srripr  and  Whip*-/  *  by  I.  B..  Con-  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  with  that 
don.  1^>?.  4to,  and  as  a  counter  r^j«^inder.  of  some  Christians. 

*  Innocents  no  Jiaint.^.  or  a  F*air  of  Spectacles  [Whitehead's  Christian  Progress,  pp.  291, 
P^r  a  dark-si /hted  Quaker/ London.  Irjoe,  .3i[>,  .320;  Whiting's  Persecntioa  Exposed,  p. 
4to.  *t.  '  A  Fold  for  Christ's  ?!heep/32nd  ed.  12  :  Marsh*?  Early  Friends  in  Surrey  and  Sassex, 
r»ndon,  1»>%4.  r*vo.  p.  20 ;  Besse's  Sufferings,  i.  431.  690.  700  ;  Fox's 

Wood  wvs  he  had  «»^n  manv  editions  of  JoumaL  ed.  1891.  pp.  203,  264,  318;  Smith's 
Smith'*  •rfiristian'sGuid^.  witK  Rules  and  Car.  of  Friends'  Books,  ii.  699;  Registers  at 
Directions  for  a  Holy  Life,'  Devon^ire  House.]  C.  F.  S. 

[Wood*,    Athene  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss.  i:i.   6o6  j  .,??P??l      STEPHEN      CATTERSOX 

Fosters  Alamni   Oxon.  ioi»-i:i4;   Calamys  O'^O^l"^ 2),  portrait-painter  and  president 

Noniy,nformi9f  s  Memorial,  e-i.  Palmer,  ii.  214.  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  bom  at 

iii.  144;  Chambers'*  Bioeraphical  Illnstrations  Skipton  in  Graven,  Yorkshire,  on  12  March 

of  Worc««t^rahire.  p.  113:  Notes  and  Queries,  1>06,  was  son  of  Joseph  Smith,  artist  and 

3rd  M:r.  ir.  501,  xii.  200,  oOl ;  Bodl«>ian  Library  coach-painter,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter 
Cat.  I                                                    £.  I.  C.      I  of  Stephen  Catterson  of  Grawflat,  Yorkshire. 

SMITH,  Sib  SIDNEY  (17dl-lS40>,  ad- '  g'*,,?"'!:'*!  ^'^°"'^^^\  '°  ^^  W^"!? 

miral.      S^  Smith,  Sik  William  Sidxet/    Hall,  and  at  the  age  of  aboat  sixteen  bmith 

-  -    came  up  to  London  to  support  himself  bv  the 

BMITH,STFPHEN<162^1678\quaker,  practical  study  of  art.  Obtaining  admission 
born  on  19  rvfpt.  1023,  was  a  foreism  mer-  to  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he 
chanf ,  and  in  tne  early  part  of  his  life  lived  distinguished  himself  in  the  competitions 
for  a  fim'f  at  Scanderoon,  the  port  of  Aleppo  there,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Paris.  He 
in  A.^ia  .Minor.  lietuming  to  England,  he  fir^t  attracted  notice  by  his  skill  in  drawing 
marnfrd,  and  lived  at  Fir  bright.  There,  in  portraits  in  black  chalk,  manv  of  these  being 
Hi^r;,  hf!K'cnrof^a(juaker  through  the  preach-  '  published  in  lithographv  by  Richard  James 
ing  of  ( J^'orge  Whitehead  ^q.  v.]  His  brother,  '  Lane,  A.R.A.  ''q.  v.]  lie  made  drawing  of 
John  Smith  of  Worplesdon,  Surrey,  was  first  this  class  for  II.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
ciTivinc^'d.  St«phf;n  was  imprisoned  at  South-  of  Queen  Victoria  (as  princess),  the  duchess 
wark  with  Whitehead  and  others  for  a  month  herself,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  other 
in  MWM  forliolding  a  meeting  at  Klsted.  In  '  members  of  the  royal  family.  He  then  re- 
Hf70  hi'  was  fined  24/.  for  preaching  in  the  '  moved  for  a  few  years  to  Yeovil  in  Somerset^ 
stn?*'t.  at  (fiiildford,  the  quakers  being  at  the  '  shire,  returning,  however,  to  London  about 
iirn*j  barrel  out  of  their  meeting-house,  i  1838,  when  he  exhibited  some  portraits  at 
( }forgf  Fox  Rtny«?d  with  Smith  soon  after, and    the  Iloyal  Academy.  About  1840  ne  received 


H|M'akH  f»f  liJH  loMMfM  (Joumalf  ed.  1891,  ii. 
\'''it)).  A  fi*w  months  later,  while  preaching 
at.  iCat/HiflV',  Smith  was  arrested  by  soldiers 
anri  HPiit   to   Ni'Wgatij  for  six  months.     In 


some  commissions  to  paint  portraits  in  Ire- 
land, which  led  him  to  settle  first  at  London- 
den*}',  and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.    At  Dublin 


Hi?')  Kox  liclrl  a  nie<;t  ing  of  several  hundreds  ,  Smith  quickly  became  the  leading  portrait- 
of  ptTKonn  lit  liin  hoii84;.  (iabriel  or  Giles  !  painter  of  the  day,  and  was  considered  very 
Ollloy,  thn  virar  of  Worplesdon,  in  which  successful  with  his  likenesses  both  in  male 
pnriMh  ho  held  hind,  sent  him  to  the  Mar-  and  female  portraits,  painting  something  in 
shiilNon  tiriHon  for  nix  months  for  non-pay-  '  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  [q.  v.] 
nif'nt  ril  titlwH.  ()III«»y  also  seized  his  five  I  Nearly  every  distinguished  person  in  Ireland 
liond  of  nitih'  in  1 077,  in  lion  of  50^.  tithe  I  sat  to  Smith  during  his  career  in  Dublin, in- 


iliii'.      A    fi»w   vriirs  later  Smith  travelled 


eluding  all  the  lord-lieutenants  of  Ireland  for 


YfUU  fcW  in  SonHTHot,  where  they  drew  up    thirty  years.     In  1864  he  painted  from  the 


if  NiitreringH  *  for  that  county  to 

h»»  judg<»R  at  (Gloucester.     Smith 

Sept.   1(178  ;  he  was  buried  at 

on  the  2<lth.    His  wife  Susanna 


life  a  full-length  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria 
for  the  corporation  of  Dublin.  Many  of  his 
portraits  were  engraved.  Smith  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aca- 


demj  of  Ana  oa  1 1  Ms;  li^,  it  full  mem- 
ber on  13  Sm)(.  following,  and  was  elected 
pmident  on  7  Sinrcli  18Gd,  holding  thii  post 
uniil  lii^.  He  was  n^tected  in  1868,  but 
held  the  post  for  only  a  few  months,  lie 
oontinuni  to  paint  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  oceumfd  Buduiinlj  on  SO  May  1873. 

Smith  married,  in  iH45,AnDe, daughter  of 
Kobert  Titus  Wyke.uu  English  artist,  resid- 
ing nt  Wexford.  Sh<'  was  heraelf  a  miiiia- 
tiu^pftintvr,  Ry  her  Smith  left  aix  Hons  end 
four  lUuffhtoTs,  of  whiim  Stephen  (Juttet- 
eon  t^mith  (a  metnhvr  of  the  Koynl  Hiber- 
nian Academy  and  practiBingin  Dublin)  and 
ttiibcrt  Uattc^TBon  Suiih  (practiBing  in  Lon- 
don! also  adopted  art  aa  a  profeasion. 

[1'riralainfonnstion.]  L.  C. 

8MITH.SVllN"EV(17:i-1846>,  canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  bnm  on  .'i  June  1771  at  Woodford, 
Ewex,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Smith. 
Tba  latter  had  lost  his  father,  a  London 
merduint,  in  early  voulb.  Ilt»  retired  from 
businoBi,  married  Ataria  01  ier,  daughter  of  a 
French  refugee,  left,  hw  at  the  chnrch  door  to 
*WMiderovi>r  the  world,' and,  after  returning, 
bought,  spoilt,  itnd  then  sold  nineteen  dil- 
foc«mt  plncca  in  England,  ultimately  Bettlinc 
at  Bishnii's  t.ydiard,  Somerset,  where  he  died 
inlt*27,ftg.id  88.  Mrs.  Smith -was  Ti?aciou9, 
mi^tlrjit.  and  beautiful,  resembling  Mn.  Sid- 
dnns.  'I'he  Smiths  had  four  other  children  ; 
]UibertlVrcySmith(linownaB'BohiiH')[ij.v.], 
bom  in  177(t;  Cecil  in  1772;  Courtenay  in 
1773,  and  MHtia  in  1774.  The  siBter,  after 
bur  mother's  d^ath  in  1803,  took  care  of  her 
father  til!  her  own  death  in  I»I6.  The 
boy*  showed  talent  ot  nn  early  age,  especially 

SincBBwint  argumuntntion.  In  the  interests 
fraternal  peace  the  father  sent  l{obert  and 
Cvcil  to  Eton,  white  Sydney  and  Courtenay 
went  to  Winchester.  Sydney,afterBometinie 
nndpr  a  Mr.  Monh  at  Southampton,  was  ad- 
mitted upon  the  foundation  at  Winchester 
on  19  July  1783.  Ho  was  bullied  and  half 
■taired.und  had  lowrite' about  ten  thousand 
Latin  Ter»efl,'whichwero  probably  worse  than 
fcu  brathur'S)  and  which  he  at  any  rate  re- 
"H(ited  as  aheer  waste  of  life  and  time.  He 
pCounenay,  however,  won  so  many  prizes 
irschoolfellnWBsent  in  a  round-robin 

, ^  to  compete  against  him.     He  was 

jfefect  of  the  hoU '  in  his  lost  year,  and  on 
S  Feb.  1 789  bpcame  a  acholar  of  New  t'oi- 
I*ga,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  his  second  year's 
NBidnnrB  he  Eucceeiled  to  a  fellowship,  which 
B  brouglit  \WL  a  year.  On  this  hr  sup- 
Md  himself  without  help  from  his  father, 
i  mwaged  to  pay  a  dflit  of  30f.  for  his 
r  Conrtenay.  Nothing  is  known  of 
"  *    '  .  Utfapentsomemontlu 


during  this  time  in  Normandy, where  he  bad 
to  join  a  Jacobin  club  in  order  to  avoid  aus- 

S'cion,  and  became  a  good  French  scholar. 
is  father  thought  that  he  had  done  enough 
for  his  family  by  supporting  '  Bobus'  during 
his  studies  for  tuo  liar,  and  obtaining  Indian 
writerships  for  Cecil  and  Counenoy.  He 
told  Sydney  that  be  might  be  'a  tutor  or  a, 
pardon.'  Sydney,  who  bad  wished  to  go  to 
the  bar,  was  compelled  to  take  orders.  He 
was  ordained  in  1794  to  the  curacy  of  Nether 
Avon  on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  squire  of  the 
parish  was  Michael  Hicka  Beach  of  William- 
strip  Park,  Fairford,  Oloucestershire.  Beach 
helped  Smith  in  plansforimproTing  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  that  secluded  parish, 
and  in  setting  up  a  Sunday  school,  then  the 
novelty  of  the  day.  He  took  a  great  liking 
to  the  young  curnle,  and  in  1797  asked  him 
to  become  travelling  tutor  to  his  eldest  son, 
Michael,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir 
M.  Hicks  Beach.  A  scheme  for  a  aojaum 
at  Weimar  was  given  up  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  Smith  ultimately  took  his  pupil  to 
Edinburgh,  which  he  reached  in  June  1798 
(Stfam  J.  ItBiD,  p.  39>.  Many  other  young 
men  in  b  similar  poaiticra  were  attracted  to 
Edinburgh  ot  this  lime  by  the  fame  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  the  difficulties  of  access  to  the 
continent.  Smith,  alwayB  the  most  sociable 
of  men,  formed  many  intimacies  with  them 
and  with  the  natives.  Though  he  made  end- 
leBE  fun  about  the  incapacity  of  Scots  to  take 
a  joke  without  'asui^ncal  operation,' they  at 
least  appreciated  the  humour  of  Smith  him- 
self. He  formed  lasting  friendships  with 
Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  I^ord 
W'obli  Seymour,  and  others,  and  before 
leaving  became  an  original  member  of  the 
'  Friday  Club'  with  Dugald  Stewart,  Play- 
fatr,  Alison,  and  Scott,  lie  was  on  the  moat, 
cordial  terms  with  his  pupil,  and  wrote  letters 
full  of  fun  and  sense  to  the  parents.  In 
1800  he  went  to  England  to  marry  Catherine 
Amelia,  daughter  of  John  Pybus  of  Cheam, 
Surrey,  a  friend  of  his  sitter's,  to  whom  be 
had  long  been  engaged.  The  marriage  took 
pluce  at  Cheam  on  :^  July  IBOO.  The  lady'a 
father  was  dead,  and,  though  her  mother  ap- 

firoved,  her  brother  Charles,  nt  one  time  a 
ord  of  the  admiralty,  was  indignant,  and 
broke  off  all  relationa  with  his  sister.  Smith's 
whole  fortune  conMSted  of  '  six  smBll  silver 
teaspoons;'  but  his  bride  had  a  small  dowry, 
which  he  settled  upon  her.  Mr.  Beach  pre- 
sented tlie  Smiths  with  a  cheque  for  TmV. 
Smith  gave  100/.  to  an  old  lady  in  distress, 
and  invested  the  remainder  in  the  funds. 
He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh.  Hiii  pupil 
hod  entered  Christ  Church,  but  wax  replaced 
by  a  younger  brother.    Smith  had  u  second 
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pupLly  Alexander  Gordon  of  Ellon  Castle. 
For  each  of  them  he  received  400/.  a  year, 
the  '  highest  sum  which  had  then  been  given 
to  any  one  except  Dugald  Stewart'  (Lady 
Holland,  p.  98).  During  his  stay  at 
Edinburgh  he  preached  occasionally  at  the 
Charlotte  Chapel,  and  published  in  1800  six 
of  his  sermons.  Dugsild  Stewart  declared 
that  Smith's  preaching  gave  him  *  a  thrilling 
sensation  of  sublimity  never  before  awakened 
by  any  oratory'  (ib,  1.  127). 

In  March  1802  Smith  proposed  to  his 
friends  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  to  start  the 
'Edinburgh  Review'  (accounts  in  detail  are 
given  by  Smith  in  the  preface  to  his  Col- 
lected Articles ;  Cockbfrn,  Jeffrey,  i.  125- 
137;  and  in  BsoueHAif's  Life  and  Times, 
i.  251,  252),  suggesting  as  a  motto  *  Tenui 
Musam  meditamur  avena.'  Though  not  for- 
mally editor,  he  superintended  the  first  three 
numbers.  Smith  contributed  nearly  eighty 
articles  during  the  next  twenty-five  years 
(see  list  in  Lady  Holland,  vol.  i.  App.)  The 
great  success  of  the  review  brought  a  repu- 
tation to  the  chief  contributors.  Smith's 
articles  are  among  the  best,  and  are  now  the 
most  readable.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
trifles,  but  nearly  all  show  his  characteristic 
style.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  vigorously 
defending  doctrines  then  unpopular,  and  now 
generally  accepted.  Smith  was  a  thorough 
whig  of  the  more  enlightened  variety,  and 
his  attacks  upon  various  abuses,  though  not 
in  advance  ot  the  liberalism  of  the  day,  gave 
him  a  bad  name  among  the  dispensers  of 
patronage  at  the  time.  His  honesty  and 
manliness  are  indisputable.  Smith  now  re- 
solved to  leave  Edinburgh,  in  spite  of  a 
request  from  the  Beaches,  with  whom  he 
always  retained  his  friendship,  that  he  would 
continue  his  tutorial  duties.  He  resolved  to 
settle  in  London,  in  order  to  make  a  more 
permanent  position.  He  settled  after  a  time 
at  a  small  house  in  Doughty  Street,  and 
looked  about  for  a  preachership.  His  wife 
sold  some  jewels  presented  to  her  by  her 
mother  for  500/.  lie  presumably  made  some- 
thing from  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  he 
derived  assistance  from  his  brother  *  Bobus.' 
Lady  Holland  says,  however,  that  Sydney's 
finances  at  this  period  are  *  enigmatic '  (p.  1 23). 
Congregations  to  which  he  gave  two  or  three 
*  random  sermons'  thought  him  mad,  and  the 
clerk,  he  savs,  was  afraid  that  he  might  bite. 
Sir  Thorn  as  Bernard  [q.v.]  took  a  more  favour- 
able view  of  his  style,  and  obtainedhis  appoint- 
ment to  the  preachership  at  the  Foundling 
Hospi  tal ,  worth  50/.  a  vear.  H  e  also  preached 
alternately  at  the  Fitzrov  Chapel  and  the 
Berkeley  Chapel.  His  fresh  and  racy  preach- 
ing filled  seats  and  the  pockets  of  the  proprie- 


tor. Through  Bernard  he  was  also  invited  to 
lecture  upon '  Moral  Philosophy '  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  gave  three  courses  in  1804, 
1805,  and  1806,  recei^'ing  60/.  for  the  first 
and  120/.  for  the  second,  which  enabled  him 
to  move  into  a  better  house  in  Orchard 
Street.  The  lecturer  modestly  professed  to 
aim  at  no  more  than  a  popular  exposition  of 

*  moral  philosophy,' by  which  he  meant  Scot- 
tish psychology;  but  the  ingenuity  and 
humour  of  his  illustrations,  and  his  frequent 
touches  of  shrewd  morality,  made  them  sin- 
^larly  successful.  Albemarle  Street  was 
impassable.  Galleries  had  to  be  added  in 
the  lecture-hall.  There  was  such  *  an  uproar/ 
says  Smith  (Lady  Holland,  ii.  487),  as  he 

*  never  remembered  to  have  been  excited  by 
any  other  literary  imposture.'  Mrs.  Marcet 
was  alternately  in  fits  of  laughter  and  rapt 
enthusiasm,  and  Miss  Fanshawe  [q.  v.]  bought 
a  new  bonnet  to  go  to  them,  and  wrote  an  ode 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Smith's  iriendshipa 
lay  chiefly  among  rising  lawyers  and  men  of 
letters.  He  provided  weekly  suppers  at  his 
house,  with  leave  for  any  of  his  circle  to  drop 
in  as  they  pleased.  He  belonged  to  the '  King 
of  Clubs  founded  by  his  brother  and  Mackin- 
tosh, which  included  Romilly,  Sam  Rogers, 
Brougham,  and  others,  chiefly  of  the  whig 
persuasion  (Life  of  Mackintosh,  i.  1 38).  Smith 
was  naturally  introduced  at  Holland  House, 
the  social  centre  of  all  the  whig  party,  his 
sister-in-law  being  Lord  Holland's  aunt. 
Smith  was  for  once  shy  when  entering  the- 
august  house  of  which  the  true  whig  spoke 
with  *  bated  breath,'  but  soon  learnt  to  hold 
his  own  even  with  Lady  Holland.  When 
the  whigs  were  in  power  in  1806,  Erskine, 
at  the  request  of  the  Hollands,  gave  Smith 
the  chancery  living  of  Foston-le-Clay,  eight 
miles  from  York,  worth  500/.  a  year.  His 
preachership  at  the  Foundling  Hospital mado 
residence  unnecessary,  and,  after  settling  that 
a  clergyman  should  go  over  from  York  to 

ferform  services,  he  continued  in  London, 
n  1807  he  published  the  Plymley  letters  in 
defence  of  catholic  emancipation — his  most 
effectual  piece  of  work.  Sixteen  editions 
were  printed  in  the  year.  The  letters  were 
anonymous.  The  government,  he  says  (pre- 
face to  Works),  took  pains,  without  success, 
to  discover  the  author.  Somehow  or  other 
the  authorship  came  to  be  guessed,  he  adds, 
though  he  *  always  denied  it.'  The  secret 
was  probably  not  very  serious,  and  was  cer- 
tuinlv  known  to  his  mends.  Lords  Holland 
and  6renville  (Lady  Holland,  i.  131),  who 
agreed  in  pointing  out  that  Swift,  the  only 
author  whom  it  recalled,  'had  lost  a  bi- 
shoprick  for  his  wittiest  performance.'  When 
the  'residence  bill'  was   passed  in  180& 


tbe  uchbiihop  of  York  culled  upon  Smith 
to  attend  jHjrer>n»lly  to  hie  pariitb,  Ko  dergj- 
nun  bad  nwided  for  150  yean,  and  the  par- 
•oiuBtt-bonse  was  a  *  hovel,'  worth  SO/,  at 
the  higheet  estimate.  Smith  had  either  to 
exchan)i;e  his  living  or  to  build  wilbthehplp 
of  Quovn  Anne'a  bomity.  ITe  toob  bis  family 
lo  Ilevlington.  two  miles  from  York,  in 
Jwne  I«M.  iU  cotild  thence  perform  bis 
dmiea  Bt  Foslon,  and  try  lo  arranBe  for  an 
exchange.  Ab  an  exchangfe  could  not  be 
nfTccled,  he  resolved  to  build  in  1813,  though 
the  arehbishop  ultimately  excused  hitn,  and 
finally  moved  into  his  new  house  in  March 
1814.  Tbe  esile  from  Ivondon  Tvas  painful, 
■ml  Smith's  biograpberg  appear  lo  think  that 
be  waa  Bomehow  hardly  treated.  He  look 
hia  poeiti on,  however,  cheerfully,  and  settled 
down  to  n  country  life. 

Smith  was  hia  own  architect,  and  built  a 
cumforlable  parion age-house  and  good  farm 
buildingft.  He  bought  an  '  ancient  green 
chariot,  which  he  christened  ihe  'Immortal,' 
to  be  drawn  by  his  carthorses;  had  hie 
furniture  made  by  the  village  carpenter ; 
caught  up  a  girl  '  made  like  a  milestone,' 
christened  her  '  Bunch,'  and  appointed  her 
butler.  He  made  her  repeat  a  quaint  cnie- 
chiam,  defining  her  varioua  faulta.  Her 
real  name  was  Annie  K^,  and  nbe  nursed 
him  !n  his  last  illness.  His  aervnnls  never 
left  bin)  except  from  death  or  marriage. 
He  loarnt  farming,  niid  wrote  on  amusing 
accriunl  of  bis  lirst  experiments  to  ibe 
■Fanner?"  Journal'  (given  in  CimttMe  and 
Au  Corretpiindttttt,  lii,  131  n.)  lie  bred 
boraai,  though  he  could  seldom  ride  with- 
out a  fall.  He  was  full  of  quaint  devices ; 
directed  hia  labourers  with  the  help  of  a 
telencope  and  a  speak ing-truro pet ;  and 
invt'nted  n  '  univerwil  scratcher'  for  hia 
cattle.  He  bernme  a  magistrate,  got  up 
Blackstonc.  and  was  famous  for  making  up 
•\a  and  treHtinc  poachers  gently.  He 
attended  medic^teclurea  at  Edinburgh, 
by  bis  prefeuce  of  mind  had  saved  the 
I  of  more  than  one  person  in  emergencies. 

now  aet  up  a   dispensary  and  became 

villafio  doctor.  He  helped  the  poor  bv  pro- 
viding them  with  gardens  at  n  nominal  rent, 
still  called  '  Sydney's  (>rchardB'(:^.  J.  Heid, 
p.  IM).  He  was  on  the  friendliest  terms 
with  the  farmers,  whom  he  had  to  dinner, 
and  learnt,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  to  'talk  of 
ruDt*.'  lie  studied  Itiimford  to  discover  the 
beet  modn*  of  providing  cheap  food  for  the 
pocT,  and  his  ingeniotu  shrewdness  recalls 
Franklin,  whom  be  specially  admired  (Ljuy 
RoLIjtNIi,  ii.  136).  Smith  found  time  for  a 
gfioA  deal  of  reading,  laying  out  systematic 
*■*-"  for  keeping  up  bis  classics  as  well  aa 
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reading  miscellaneous  literature.  He  wa« 
writing  Trench  exerciees  in  the  last  year  of 
bia  life  (MooRK,  DiarUf,  vii.  370).  He 
bad  to  work  in  tbe  midst  of  his  family.  He 
was  devoted  to  children,  lived  with  bis  own 
on  file  most  intimate  terms,  and  delighted 
them  with  bis  stories.  Smith's  retirement 
and  comparative  poverty  cut  him  ofi'  from 
much  social  intercourse ;  but  he  occasionally 
made  trips  to  London  or  Edinburgh,  or 
received  old  friends  on  tbeir  IravtJs.  He 
became  specially  intimate  with  Lord  Orey, 
to  whom  be  paid  an  annual  vbit  at  Howiclt, 
and  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  earls  of  Car- 
lisle, whose  seat.  Castle  Howard,  is  four 
miles  from  Foslon.    His  position  was  im- 

f roved  by  the  death  of  bis  fathers  sister  in 
B20,  who  left  him  a  fortune  of  400/.  a  year. 
The  Uube  of  Devonshire,  at  I/)rd  Carlide's 
request,  soon  afterwards  gave  bim  the 
living  of  I^ndesboroiigb,  near  Foston,  to  be 
held  till  his  nephew  (a  son  of  Lord  Carlisle) 
should  be  of  age  to  take  it.  Smith  kept  a 
curate,  visiting  the  parish,  which  is  withm  a 
drive,  two  or  three  limes  a  year.  He  now, 
for  tbe  first  time,  was  at.  his  ease.  Anxiety 
about  money  matters  had  hitherto  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  depression  (La DI  HoLUKD, 
i.  2o4).  His  opinions  or  other  causes  had 
excluded  bim  from  preferment,  In  the 
spring  of  1636  meetings  of  the  clergy  of 
Cleveland  and  Yorkshire  were  held  to  pro- 
test against  catholic  emnnciiiation.  Smith 
attended  both,  and  made  bis  first  political 
speeches.  He  proposed  a  petition  in  favour 
of  emancipation,  which  received  only  two 
other  signatures,  and  at  the  second  meeting 
was  in  a  minority  of  one.  The  change  of 
ministry  in  1827  improved  bis  chances. 
After  Canninft's  death  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  power,  stating  bis  claims  (Last  Holland, 
i.  268).  At  last,  in  January  1826,  Lord 
Lyndburst,  the  chancellor,  though  a  politi- 
co opponent,  gave  him  a  prebend  at  Bristol, 
from  private  friendsbip.  Smith  confewed 
frankly  hia  delight  on  at  last  finding  the 
spell  briiken  which  bad  prevented  bis  prefer- 
ment. He  confessed  with  equal  fraukneea 
that  he  was  '  the  happier'  every  guinea  he 
gained  iLadt  Hollaxi),  i.  273).  He  gave 
up  writing  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  as 
not  becoming  to  a  dignitary,  lie  oB<>nded  the 
corporation  of  Bristol  by  preaching  in  favour 
of  catholic  emancipation ;  and  a  sermon  on 
5  Nov.  1828  induced  them  to  give  up  for 
mnnv  years  their  custom  of  celelirating  the 
day  \>y  a  slate  visit  to  the  cathedral.  Ha 
now  exchanged  Foston  for  Combe-Florey, 
Somerset,  six  miles  from  Taunton,  to  which 
he  moved  in  1629.  He  brought  his  old  ^p- 
vants,  while  he  could  now  for  the  first  time 
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the  party  then  called  '  Puseyites.*    He  was  *  so  fearful  a  picture '  that  he  hesitated  to 

far  more  suspicious  of  an  excess  than  of  a  publish  it.    In  1847  Mrs.  Smith  showed  it 

defect  of  zeal.    His  writings  upon  the  esta-  to  Macaulay,  by  whose  advice  it  was  sup- 

blished  church  show  a  purely  secular  view  of  pressed  as  a  repetition  of  grievances  since 

the  questions  at  issue.    He  assumes  that  a  abolished,  and  likely  to  serve  demagogues 

derffyman  is  simply  a  human  being  in  a  (Ladt  Holland,  i.  189). 

surplice,  and  the  church  a  branch  of  the  [The  chief  authority  for  Smith's  life  is  A 

civil  service.     He  had  apparently  few  cleri-  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  by  his 

cal  intimacies,  and  his  cnief  friends  of  the  daughter,  Lady  Holland,  with  a  selection  from 

'Edinburgh  Review'  and  Holland  House  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin,  2  vols.  870, 

were  anything  but  orthodox.     Like  other  18^6  (cited  from  3rd  edition).    This  contains 

dergymen    of   similar  tendencies,  he  was  many  anecdotes  collected  by  Smith's  widow,  and, 

naturally  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  some-  S?®""  ?«^,^f*V^' P"^®??^^  ^y  ^j?  ^^.^S'^'tf-    ^ 

thing  of  a  traitor  to  their  order.     Nobody,  Sketchof  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sm^^^^ 

howlver,  could  discharge  the  philanthropic  ^'^''f^  }^^\^u'^fvr'''^^^'''^r  edition),  suppies 

j„*:^.   Jr  •   «««:ak    «iJw^^«,f  •^^•^   ^^Z^^  ^  f®^  facts  with  additional  information  from  the 

duties  of  a  parish  clei^man  more  ener-  ^^^jj      See  also  Houghton's  Monograph8(  1873), 

geticallv,  and  his  general  goodness  and  the  259-93  ;   Crabb  Robinson's  DiaJy.  iii.  97 

atoength  of  his  aflPections  are  as  unmistak-  jjg,  187,  197,  215,  344;    Ticknor's  Life  and 

able  as  his  smcenty  and  the  masculine  force  Letters,i.265,413.414, 417.418. ii.  146.150.214, 

of  his  mmd.  21 6 ;  Moore's  Jonmals,  i  v.  52, 53,  v.  70,  75, 80,  vi., 

A  portrait  m  oils,  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  belongs  xii.  263, 264, 315,  vii.  13. 15, 150, 173 ;  Constable 

to  Miss  Holland.  and  his  Literary  Correspondents,  iii.  131,  132, 

An  engraving  from  a  portrait  of  Smith  is  &c. ;  Brougham's  Life  and  Times,  i.  246-54;  Gre- 
in  later  editions  of  his  *  Works;'  and  one  ville  Memoirs  (first  series),  iii.  39,  44,  166,  317, 
from  a  miniature  is  in  the  *  Life  *  by  Mr.  Reid.  394  (second  series),  ii.  273-4  ;  Homer's  Memoirs, 
A  caricature  is  in  the  Maclise  Portrait  »•  151»  293,  299 ;  Princess  Liechtenstein's  Hoi- 
Gallery  ^^"^  House,  i.  99,  159,  162,  ii.   131 ;  Barham's 

Smith's    works    are:      1.    Six    Sermons,  Life  and  Letters  (1870),  ii.  167-8.]         L.  S. 

preached  at  Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  SMITH,THEYRE  TOWN  SEND  (1798- 

1800.     2.  Sermons,   1801.     3.  *  Letters  on  1852),  divine,  son  of  Thomas  Smith  of  Mid- 

the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to  my  brother  dlesex,  was  bom  in  1798.  He  was  originally 

Abraham,  who  lives  in  the    Country,  by  a  presbyterian,  and  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni- 

Peter  Plymley,'  1807-8;    collected    1808.  versity,  but  being   convinced  by   reading 

4.  Sermons,  1809, 2  vols.  8vo.    5.  *  Letter  to  Hooker  that  episcopacy  was  the  scriptural 

the  Electors  on  the  Catholic  Question,'  1808.  form  of  church  government,  he  resolved  to 

6.  *  Three  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,'  enter  the  English  church.    He  accordingly 

1837-8-9,  collected.    7.  *The  Ballot/  1839.  matriculated  from  Queens'  College,  Cam- 

8.    '  Works,'  1839,  3  vols.  8vo.    A  fourth  bridge,  on  4  Jan.  1823,  graduating  B.A.  in 

volume  in  1840.    Later  editions  in  3  vols.,  1827,  and  M.A.  in  1830.    After  serving  a 

1845, 1847, 1848.    The  'Travellers'  edition'  curacy  in  Huntingdonshire  and  another  in 

appeared  in  1850,  and  was  reprinted  in  1851  Essex,  he  was  appointed  assistant  preacher 

and  1854.    The  *  Pocket  edition,'  in  3  vols,  at  the  Temple  in  1835.  In  1839  and  1840  he 

8yo,  1854 ;  the  '  People's  edition,'  2  vols,  filled  the  post  of  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cam- 

cr.  8vo,  in  1859 ;  and  a  new  edition,  in  1  vol.  bridge,  and  in  1845  he  was  presented  to  the 

cr.  8vo,  in  1869.  This  collection  includes  the  living  of  Newhaven  in  Sussex.     In  March 

Plvmley  and  Singleton  letters,  most  of  the  1848,  when  Louis-Philippe  took  refuge  in 

*  Edinburgh  Review '  articles,  the  '  Ballot '  England  after  his  deposition,  Theyre  Towns- 


pamphlet,  notices  of  Mackintosh  and  Homer, 
a  few  sermons,  speeches,  and  fragments. 
9. '  A  Fragment  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,'  1845  (six  editions).  10.  'Ser- 
mons at  St.  Paul's,  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal, and  several  churches  in  London,'  1846. 
11.  'Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy,' delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1804,  1805,  1806  (privately  printed  and 
afterwards  published  in  1850);  some  sermons 
were  separately  printed.    '  Selections '  were 

Published  in  1855,  and  his  '  Wit  and  Wis- 
om'  in  1861.     Smith  wrote  an  account 
ef  English  misrule  in  Ireland,  which  made 


end  received  him  on  his  landing  at  New- 
haven.  In  the  same  year  Thomas  Turton 
[q.  v.],  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  expressed 
great  approbation  of  his  lectures,  collated 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Wymondham  in  Nor- 
folk. In  1850  he  was  appointed  honorary 
canon  of  Norwich.  He  died  on  4  May  1852 
at  Wymondham. 

He  married  Rebecca,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Williams  of  Coate  in  Oxfordshire. 

Smith  was  the  author  of:  1.  'Sermons 
preached  at  tbe  Temple  Church  and  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,'  London,  1838, 
8vo.    2.   'Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  Year 
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1839/  London,  1840,  8vo.  3.  '  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  the  Year  1840,'  London,  1841, 
8vo.  4.  *  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Trac- 
tarianism  in  promoting  Secessions  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,'  London,  1851,  8vo. 
6.  *  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Death  of  Christ,' 
London,  1851, 12mo. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1852,  ii.  97.  317;  English  Re- 
view, xvii.  446  ;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  ed. 
1850,  ii.  1599  ;  information  kindly  supplied  by 
the  master  of  Qoeens'  Ck)llege,  Cambridge.] 

E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  Sib  THOMAS  (1613-1577), 
statesman,  scholar,  and  author,  eldest  son  of 
John  Smith  {d,  1557),  by  his  wife,  Agnes 
Chamock  {d,  1547),  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
was  bom  at  Safi^on  Walden,  Essex,  on 
23  Dec.  1513  {Archaoloffia,  xxxviii.  104J. 
The  father,  who  claimed  descent  from  Sir 
Roger  de  Clarendon,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Black  Prince  {Essex  Vmtations,  Harl. 
Soc.  pp.  710-11),  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
position.  In  1538-9  he  served  as  sheriff  of 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  and  in  1545  the 
grant  of  a  coat-of-arms  was  confirmed  to 
him  (Stbtpb,  Life  of  Sir  T,  Smithy  pp.  2-3 ; 
see  many  references  to  him  in  Letters  and 
Papers  of  Henry  Vlllf  esp.  vol.  iv.)  A 
younger  brother,  John,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion for  Saflron  Walden  in  1549. 

From  Thomas's  circumstantial  account  of 
his  own  infancy  (extant  in  Addit.  MS.  325), 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  child  of  weak 
healtn,  but  was  strongly  addicted  to  reading 
history,  to  painting,  writing,  and  even  to  carv- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  a  grammar  school 
(Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  1314),  probably  at 
Saffron  Walden,  and  before  May  1525  was 
placed  under  the  care  of* Henry  Gold  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Among 
other  instructions  as  to  his  education,  his 
father  desired  Gold  to  teach  him  *  plain  song, 
which,  afore  he  went  to  grammar  school,  he 
could  sing  perfectly,  and  had  some  insight 
in  his  prick-song'  (ib.)  In  1526  he  entered 
(^ue»Mis'  C\)lleg©,  and  aoout  Michaelmas  1527, 
nppnrtMUlv  t  linnigh  Cromwell's  influence,  he 
wno  nppnnitod  lung's  scholar  (ih,  p.  3406). 
Mil  !>n.lMn.  loL>t»  :H),  iHMUg  then  B.A.jhewas 
m1i»H«mI  IpIIow  of  Queens*,  llo  graduatedM.A. 
Miimor  of  1533,  and  in  the  following 
Having  been  appointed  a  public 
imifessor,  he  lectured  on  natural 

*  in  the  schools,  and  on  Greek  in  his 
'■♦     Among  his  pupils  wore  John 

•  Ji  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 

^rd  Eden  [q.  v.]  In  1538  he  became 

/itor,  and  soon  afterwards  came  under 
^4ce  -r   vi^^^  Yiij^  l^fo^g  ^Yiom, 

\\  death,  he  and  his 


friend  John  Cheke  [q.  v.]  declaimed  on  the 
question  whether  the  king  should  marry  an 
Englishwoman  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  same 
vear  he  was  sent  by  the  university  to  ask  the 
kin^  to  grant  it  one  of  the  dissolved  mona- 
stenes,  and  to  found  a  coll^^ '  as  an  eternal 
monument  of  his  name '  (tifr.  xui.  ii.  496). 

In  May  1540  Smith  went  abroad  to  pursue 
his  studies ;  he  was  not  therefore,  as  Tanner 
says,  the  Thomas  Smith,  clerk  of  the  council 
to  the  queen,  who,  with  William  Gray,  late 
servant  to  Cromwell,  was  on  4  Jan.  1540-1 
committed  to  the  Fleet '  for  writing  invec- 
tives a^inst  one  another '  (Nicolas,  Acts  of 
the  Pnvy  Council,  vii.  105, 107 ;  Letters  and 
Papers,  xv.  21).  After  visiting  Paris  and 
Orleans,  Smith  nroceeded  to  Padua,  where 
he  graduated  D.C.L.  On  his  return  in  1542 
he  was  incorporated  LL.D.  at  Cambridge. 
Smith  now  took  a  leading  part  in  reforming 
the  pronunciation  of  Greek.  The  early  re- 
nascence scholars  had  adopted,  from  modem 
Greeks,  the  corrupt  method  of  pronouncing 
$,  €,  and  t  all  as  t,  and  Smith  sought  to  re- 
store the  correct  pronunciation  of  ^  and  c. 
The  attempt  caused  a  prolonged  agitation  in 
the  university ;  Smith,  Cheke,  and  their  ad- 
herents were  called  '  etists/  and  their  oppo- 
nents *  itists '  (Hallajt,  Lit,  of  Europe,  i. 
340 ;  A.  J.  Ellis,  English  Pronunciation  of 
Oreek,  1876,  pp.  5-6^.  Gardiner,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  imiversity,  ordered  a  return  to 
the  old  pronunciation,  and  in  reply  Smith 
wrote  an  epistle  to  him  dated  12  Aug.  1542, 
and  subsequently  published  (Paris,  1568, 4to) 
under  the  title  *  De  recta  et  emendata  LingusB 
Graecse  Pronuntiatione.'  To  it  was  appended 
Smithes  tract  advocating  a  reform  of  the 
English  alphabet,  and  extending  the  number 
of  vowels  to  ten,  a  scheme  of  which  is 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  Strype*s  *  Life  of 
Smith,'  p.  183. 

In  January  1543-4  Smith  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Camoridge ; 
in  the  same  year  he  served  as  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university,  and  became  chancellor  to 
Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely,  by  whom,  in  1545, 
he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Levering- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1546  was  or- 
dained priest  {Arch<Jsologia,  xxxviii.  106). 
According  to  Smithes  own  statement,  which 
is  not  confirmed  by  Le  Neve,  he  received  a 
prebend  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  end  of  Henry's  reign  he  was  deputed 
by  the  university  to  secure  Queen  Catherine 
Parr*s  influence  in  preventing  the  acquisition 
of  college  property  by  the  king. 

Smith  had  early  adopted  protestant  views, 
and  had  distinguished  nimself  in  protecting 
reformers  at  Cambridge  from  Gardiner's  hos- 
tility.   The  accession  of  Edward  VI  accord- 
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ingl^  brought  him  into  greater  prozninencey 
and  in  February  1546-7  ne  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Protector  Somerset,  whose  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Clement  Smith  of  Little  Baddow, 
Easex  [see  under  Smith,  Sib  Johk,  1534  P- 
16071,  was  perhaps  a  relative  of  Thomas 
Smith.    The  latter  was  made  clerk  of  the 
privy  council,  steward  of  the  stannary  court, 
and  master  of  the  court  of  requests  which 
the  Protector  set  up  in  his  own  house  to 
deal  with  the  claims  of  poor  suitors.    Smith 
flet  out  with  Somerset  on  the  Scottish  ex- 
pedition (Auffust-September  1547),  but  was 
laid  up  at  York  with  a  fever,    before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  became  provost  of  Eton 
and  dean  of  Carlisle.     On  17  April  1548 
he  was   sworn  one  of  the  two  principal 
aecretaries  of  state  in  succession  to  Paget, 
hia  colleague  being  Sir  William  Petre  [q.  v.] 
In  the  following  June  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Flanders,  to  negotiate  for 
tne  leTj  of  mercenaries,  and  to  secure  as  far 
aa  possible  the  support  of  the  emperor  in  the 
impending  war  with  France.     He  reached 
Brussels  on  1  July,  but  met  with  little  suc- 
cess, and  returned  in  August.    In  October 
he  was  employed  in  formulating  the  English 
claims  of  feudal  suzerainty  over  Scotland.  In 
the  foUowi  ng  January  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  examinations  of  Sir  William  Shanngton 
[q.  v.]  and  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Seymour 
of  Sudeley  [q.  v.]    Soon  afterwards  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  likewise  consulted  about 
the  reform  of  the  coinage,  and  advised  the 
prohibition  of  '  testons.*    He  was  a  member 
of  the  commissions  appointed  to  visit  the 
universities  (November  1548),  to  examine 
Arians  and  anabaptists  (April  1549),  and 
to  deal  with  Bonner  (^September  1549).  His 
proceedings  on  the  latter  were  especially 
obnoxious  to  Bonner,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  his  behaviour  to  Smith. 

Smith  remained  faithful  to  the  Protector 
to  the  last.  He  was  with  him  at  Hampton 
Court  in  October,  and  accompanied  nim 
thence  to  Windsor,  where,  on  tne  10th,  he 
was  removed  from  the  council  and  from  his 
post  of  secretary,  and  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Cambridge.  On  the  14th  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whence  he 
was  released  on  10  March  1549-50,  on  ac- 
knowledging a  debt  of  3,000/.  to  the  king. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  against  Gardiner,  and,  with  Cecil, 
drew  up  the  articles  for  the  bishop  to  sign ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  used  his  influence  in 
Gardiner's  favour,  a  service  which  Gardiner 
repaid  under  Mary's  reign.  In  May  1551 
Smith  accompanied  Northampton  on  his  em- 
bassy to  the  French  court,  lie  returned  in 
August,  and  in  October  was  placed  on  a 


commission  to  *  rough-hew  the  canon  law.' 
But  for  the  most  part  he  lived  at  Eton, 
where  his  relations  with  the  fellows  were 
somewhat  strained.  Early  in  1552  he  was 
summoned  before  the  council  to  answer  their 
complaints;  but  in  the  following  autumn 
Northumberland  and  his  principal  adherents 
dined  with  Smith  at  Eton  and  decided  the 
dispute  in  his  favour.  In  October  he  was 
selected  to  discuss  with  the  French  commis- 
sioners the  claims  for  compensation  on  the 
part  of  French  merchants. 

In  August  1553,  a  month  after  Mary's  ac- 
cession. Smith  was  summoned  before  the 
queen's  commissioners,  but  Gardiner's  friend- 
snip  secured  him  from  molestation,  and  he 
even  obtained  an  indulgence  from  the  pope 
(Stbtpe,  p.  47).  On  8  Sept.  he  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  as  member  for  Gram- 
Eound,  Cornwall.  In  the  following  vear, 
owever,  he  resigned  the  provostship  of  Eton 
and  deanery  of  Carlisle  quasi  spontCy  as  he 
says  himself,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  marry 
his  second  wife.  For  the  remainder  of 
Mary's  reign  he  lived  in  retirement,  busy 
with  his  studies  and  building.  The  accession 
of  Elizabeth  once  more  brought  him  public 
employment.  On  22  Dec.  1558  he  was 
placed  on  a  commission  '  for  the  considera- 
tion of  things  necessary  for  a  parliament,' 
and  on  6  Jan.  1558-9  was  elected  member 
for  Liverpool.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  revise  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  met  at  his  house 
in  Cannon  Row,  Westminster.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  in  attendance  on  John, 
duke  of  Friesland,  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
during  his  ^'isit  to  England,  and  in  1560 
wrote  a  dialogue  on  the  question  of  the 
queen's  marriage,  which  is  extant  in  Addit. 
MS.  4149,  Ashmole  MS.  829,  and  Cambr. 
Univ.  MS.  Gg.  3,  and  is  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  life  by  Stiype  (pp.  184-259). 

In  September  1562  Smith  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  France,  a  post  of  great  difficulty 
and  some  danger,  owing  to  the  civil  war 
between  the  Guises  and  the  Huguenots. 
Elizabeth  had  decided  to  help  the  latter  and 
herself  at  the  same  time  by  seizing  Havre, 
and  Smith's  position  at  Paris  was  threatened 
by  the  Guise  party.  From  28  Aug.  to  17  Sept. 
1563  he  was  even  imprisoned  at  Melun.  His 
task  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  re- 
tention of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  [q.v.] 
as  joint  ambassador,  and  the  lack  of^  con- 
fidence with  which  the  two  were  treated  by 
Elizabeth,  coupled  with  mutual  jealousy,  led 
on  one  occasion  to  a  violent  outbreak  between 
them  (Letfres  de  Catherine  de  AUdicis,  ii. 
171 ;  Henkt  M.  Baird,  Rise  of  the  Hugue- 
note,  ii.  128).    At  length,  on  12  April  1564, 
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the  peace  of  Troyes  wnsaigTiedbt;! 
land  uod  Fmnce.  Smith  rumained  two  years 
longer  in  France,  following  the  court.  In 
May  1564  he  set  out  to  visit  Geneva ;  in  No- 
vember he  waa  at  Tarescon,  and  in  Janusry 
H^i-.^  waa  ill  at  ToulouEe.  He  returned  to 
Bngland  in  Mny  1566.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  letters  from  him  describing  his 
embH8s;  are  calendared  among  the  foreign 
state  papei^,  and  these  are  supptemented  by 
numerous  references  in  the  'Lettres  de  Ca- 
therine de  MSdicis,'  5  vols.,  printed  in  '  Col- 
lection de  Documents  inidits,'  1980-9-5.  On 
32  March  1566-7  Smith  was  aji^in  sent  to 
France  to  make  a,  formal  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Calais,  returning  in  June. 

After  an  ineffectmil  suit  for  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster,  which  was 
given  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  [q.v.],  and  after 
spending  three  years  in  retirement  in  Essei, 
smith  was  on  6  March  1570-1  readmitted  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  commisgioned  to  inquire 
into  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  in  the  examination  of  two  of  the  duke's 
servants  torture  was  used,  much  to  Smith's 
disgust.  Early  in  1573  Smith  was  once 
more  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  to  dis- 
cuss the  marriage  nf  D'Alenfon  with  Eliza- 
belb,  and  the  formation  of  a  league  againiit 
Spain.  During  hig  absence  he  was  in  April  I 
made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  1 
in  succession  to  Burghley,  and  on  the  15lh 
of  that  month  waa  elected  knight  of  the 
ahire  for  Essex.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
Was  on  13  July  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
In  the  same  year  he  persuaded  Elizabeth 
to  send  help  to  the  Scottish  protestants. 
During  the  following  years,  besides  his  oHieial 
work,  Smith  was  eng^^d  in  hia  project  for 
a  colony  at  Arda,  eo.  Down  (cf,  A  Letter  .  .  . 
wherein  is  n  large  diafourte  of  the  pevplinif 
.  .  .  the  Ardea .  .  .  taken  in  hand  by  Sir  T. 
Smith,  1672),  and  his  experiments  for  trans- 
muting iron  into  copper.  For  the  latter 
purpose  he  formed  a  company,  called  the 
'  Society  of  the  JJew  Art,'  which  was  joined 
by  Burghley  and  Leicester,  but  was  soon 
abandoned,  after  involving  all  the  parties  in 
considerable  loss.  In  1OT5  he  accompanied 
the  queen  in  her  progress,  and  in  the  same 
year  procured  an  act  '  for  the  better  mainte- 
nance of  learning'  (FttttER,  Si«t.  Cmair. 
p.  144).  His  health  failed  in  March  1575-6, 
when  his  attendance  at  the  council  ceased, 
and  he  died  at  Theydon  Moimt,  Essex,  on 
1'2  Aug,  1577.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church,  where  a  monument 
was  raised  to  his  memory,  with  inscrijitions 

f  Tinted  by  Strype.   Byhia  will,  dated  It*  Feb. 
376-7,  and  pnnted  in  Strype,  he  left  bis 
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library  (of  which  Strype  prints  a  catalogue) 
to  Queens'  College.  Cambridge,  to  which  he 
bad  in  1673givenanannuityfor  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  scholars.  Venes  to  Smith  are 
in  Leland'a  '  Encomia '  fp.  87 ),  and  Giibriel 
Harvey  [q.  v,],  apparently  a  kinsman,  pub- 
lished in  1578  a  laudatory  poem  on  him,  en- 
tilled  '  Smylhua  Valdinalus  [i.e.  of  WaldenJ 
siveMusornm  Lacbrymffiproobitu  clarissimi 
Thomro  Smyth  '  (cf.  IIakvey'b  Lettfr-book, 
Camden  Soc.  1884). 

A  portrait  of  Smith,  [by  Holbein,  is  at 
Theydon  Mount,  and  a  copy  made  in  1866 
by  P.  Fisher  was  presented  to  Eton  OoIlMe 
by  Lady  Bowyer  Smijth.  An  engniving  tij .  ■ 
Iloubraken  was  prefixed  to  Birch's  'J  '  ' 
another  by  James  Fittler,  A.B.A.,  a 
drawing  by  William  Skelton,  to  Strype'i 

1820,  and  a  third  to  Gabriel  Harve/a  ' 

chrym»  pro  Obitu.'  1578.  Another  portrat 
is  at  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith  was  twice  married,  first,  on  15  April 
1548,  to  Elizabeth,  daughterof  William  Car- 
kek  or  Carkylce,  who,  born  on  29  Nov.  163tJ 
died  without  issue  in  1552;  and,  seoOudKA 
on  23  July  1554,  to  Philippa,  daughter  I« 
John  Wilford  of  London,  and  widow  at  SfcH 
John  Hnmpdenfrf.  21  Dec.  1563)  of  Theydon 
Mount, Essex;  sheanrviredbim.dyingwith- 
out  issue  in  1684.  Smith's  principal  heir  was 
his  nephew  William  (rf,  1626),  eon  of  his 
brother  George,  a  draper  of  London.  It  boa 
been  suggested  that  he  was  the '  W.  Smiths ' 
to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  authorship 
of 'ADiscourse  of  the  Common  Weal.'  1581; 
hut  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
jecture (LiMOND,  Discoiiree,  p.  3*) ;  cf.  art. 
Stafford,  William,  1554r-16r2).  William's 
son  Thoma.H  was  created  a  baronet  in  1661, 
and  was  ancestor  of  the  present  baronet, 
whose  family  adopted  the  spelling  Smijtii. 
Sir  Thomas's  illegitimate  son  Thomas,  bom 
on  15  March  1546^7,  accompanied  hia  father 
on  bis  French  embassies,  and  was  subse- 
qnentlyploeed  in  charge  of  his  father's  colony 
at  Ards,  where  he  was  killed,  in  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  Irish,  on  18  Oct.  1573,  leaving 

Smith  has  generally  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  upright  statesmen  of  his  time- 
He  adhered  to  moderate  proteetant  views 
consistently  through  life,  and  his  fidelity  to 
Somerset  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
conduct  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  That 
his  morals  were  somewhat  lax  is  proved 
by  his  confession  that  his  illegitimate  son 
was  born  just  a  year  aft*r  he  took  priest'* 
orders.  lie  shared  the  prevailing  faith  U 
astrology,  a  volume  of  hia  collections  b 
which  su^ect  is  exUnt  in  Addit.  MS.  3! 
Nor  was  he  quite  free  flrom  the  pranilii 
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pMtion  for  wortdlv  ^oods.  Iq  a  li^ttcr  (Hart. 
M&  6989,  ff.  141  et  seq.)  written  to  the 
IhicbeM  of  Somerset,  who  liftd  counteaaaced 
ckrges  of  rapacilj  and  bribery  brought 
mkiiut  him.  Smith  givet  an  accouot  of  his 
income.  From  his  professorahip  he  derived 
40L  I  jeftT,  from  the  cb&ncellDrship  of  Ely 
'  BOL,  and  from  the  rector;  of  LaveringCon 
SB/.;  but  though  he  kept  three  eervants, 
'tkiM  Bornmer  nag«,  and  three  winter  getd- 
iagi,*  be  apent  but  '-lOl.  a  year,  and  saved  the 
tatt.    HiafeeasaecTetaiyofstate  was  100/, 

•  TOftr,  and  bis  income  from  Eton  varied  from 
90L  in  one  vear  to  iiotbins  in  the  next.  On 
^m  Tesiniatlon  of  it  and  the  deancnr  of  Car- 
lUe,  which  produced  BOl.  a  year,  Queen 
Kuy  allowed  him  a  nension  of  100/.  lie 
nrcbued  from  the  chantry  commissioners 
the  'collate  of  Derby,'  worth  ^4/.  a  year. 
He  built  a  new  manaion  at  Ankerwick,  near 
Eton,  1661-3,  and  commenced  another,  Hill 
Hkll,  Tbeydon  Mount,  Eseex,  with  which 
hit  wcoud  wife  was  jointured. 

Aa  a  claiucal  scholar  Smith  was  the  rival 
of  Cbeke,  and  bis  friends  included  the  chief 
■diolAra  of  the  time  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  lie  was  also  an  accomplished 
'pbyaician,  mathematician,  astronomer,  ar- 
cnituct,  historian,  and  orator.'  Beaidee  bis 
tracts  on  tbe  reform  of  the  Greek  and  Eng- 
liah  langua^,  and  on  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth, mentioned  above,  and  his  voluminous 
diplomatic  and  private  correspondence,  se- 
lections of  which  were  published  in  Di^ges'e 
•Compleat  Ambassador,  1 655,  and  in  Wright 's 

*  Queen  Elixabeth,'  1S3S,  Smith  tranalated 
'  Certaigne  I'salms  or  Songues  of  David,' 
extant  in  Brit,  Museum  Royal  MS.  17  A, 
xrii.,  and  wrote  tracts  on  tbe  wages  of  a 
Roman  foot -soldier  and  on  the  coinage,  bolb 
of  which  are  printed  in  Strype's  Appendix. 
But  his  principal  work  was  his  '  De  Re- 
pnblica  Anglorum;  the  Maner  of  Ooveme- 
inent  or  Policie  of  the  llealm  of  England,' 
'which  he  wTot«  in  English  during  bis  first 
embassy  in  France.  It  is  the  most  important 
deacriptJon  of  tbe  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  England  written  in  the  Tudor  age. 
It  was  first  printed  al  London  in  1583,  Jto ; 
it  passed  through  eleven  editions  in  English 
in  little  more  than  a  century,  viz,  1584, 1589, 
1694,  1601,  1609,  1621,  1633,  1635,  1640, 
and  1691.  The  editions  from  1589  onwards 
have  the  title  '  The  Common  Welth  of  Eng- 
land.' Latin  translations  were  published 
in  leiOF  1626,  16.%,  and  1641.  A  Dutch 
version  of  the  portions  dealing  with  parlia- 
ment appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1673,  and 
ft  German  version  at  Hamburg  in  1688. 

rStTTpe's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith  was  flnt  pub- 
li^edmieflS.  TlMaditioDjtaotedaboTaisUiAt 
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C'  'ibhed  at  Oxford  in  1820.  On  this  ia  mainly 
d  tha  nnuBuaUy  full  ufcnuot  in  Cooper's 
Athenre  Cantabr.  i.  368-7S-  But  ar'tthn  Strjpe 
Dor  Coopsr,  though  referring  to  it.  made  any 
UHS  of  Smith's  volume  of  abtrolngirnl  collection* 
exiaatiaA'ldit.MS.325.  Thiscomuinsvuluable 
autoblogmphicnt  detuiU,  whii^ti  supplompnt  and 
correct  Strypa  in  many  Esgentinl  porticulnrs,  e.a. 
the  date  of  bis  birth,  bis  ordination,  &c.  At- 
tention was  first  diiwted  to  it  by  John  Gough 
Nithols,  who  in  IB.'ig  published  in  ArchiPoloBiB, 
iiiviii.  98-128,  the  principnl  additions  ihiui 
supplied.  Some  information  whs  added  in  the 
Wiltshire  ArcbKol.  Mag.  iviii.  257  et  seq.,  where 
Canon  Jackson  publiihed  some  letters  from 
Smith  eilHDt  among  the  Longleat  Papers.  Sea 
aleo,  besides  authorities  cited,  Gairdner's  Letters 
and  Papers  of  Henry  VllI ;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom  Foreign  and  Venetian  Ser. ;  CaL  Hatfield 
MSS. ;  Hnynes  end  Murdin's  BiirRhley  Papers  ; 
Acn  of  tho  Privy  Council,  ed.  Dnwnt,  1642- 
1577 ;  Lcttres  de  Catherine  de  M6dicis,  18S0~ 
1895 :  Lit,  Bemains  of  Edward  VI  (Koxbotghe 
Club);  Wriothesley's  Cbron,  (Camdea  Soc.) ; 
Parker  Corr,  (Parker  Soc.);  Corr.  Polit.  de  Odet, 
deSelve,  1886;  Stow's  Annuls  nnd  Holinshed'a 
Chron. :  Camden's  Elimbelh,  ii,  3)8-19  -  Fnic's 
Aotes  and  Monuments ;  Fuller"!  Chorch  Hist, 
ii,  2d4;  Burnet's  Hist.  Seformstion,  ed.  Foeock; 
IT.  M,  Baird'a  Rise  of  tlic  Huguenots,  1880. 
vol,  ii.  piissim ;  Hume'e  Courtsliips  of  Queen 
Eliiabpth,  1807;  Granger's  Binjrr.  Hist.-  Tan- 
ner's Bibl.  Brit.-Hib. ;  Le  Nere'a  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy ; 
Official  Return  of  Members  of  Pari. ;  Harwood's 
Alumni  Eton.  pp.  *et«eq.;  Max n-ell-Lyte'e  Hist, 
Eton  Coll. ;  Cresiy's  Eminent  Etonians ;  IJoyd's 
State  Worthies;  Morsnt's  Essoi :  Lipscomb's 
Bncka ;  Burrett's  Highways,  &c.  of  Essex,  i.  1S8- 
169,  ii.  171, 191;  Burke's  Peer.<gc.  a.v.  'Smijlh;' 
Tjtlers. Lingard's,and  Froude's  Histories  ;  R.W. 
Diion'a  Hisl.  of  Chorch  of  England.]  A.  F,  P. 

SMITH,  Sir  THOMAS  (155CP-1609), 
master  of  requests,  born  at  Abingdon,  Berk- 
sbire,  about  1660,  was  the  son  of  'Thomas 
Smith,  who  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
tbe  Thomas  Smith  who  was  mavorof  Abing- 
don in  158J(ai/.  SlaUPapert,  IJom.  1681-90, 
p.  177).  He  must  be  distinguished  from  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  or  Smythe  (1&58.^-1626) 
[q.v.l,  governor  of  tbe  FTast  India  Company, 
and  from  tbe  tatter's  father,  Thomas  Smythe 
(d.  1691), 'customer'of  the  port  of  London 
(Oil.  Statr  Paperi,  Dom.  1581-01,  passim). 
He  was  educated  at  Abingdon  STammar 
school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfori,  where 
he  was  elected  student  in  157<),  graduated 
B.A.  in  December  1674,  and  M.A.  in  June 
1678.  He  was  chosen  public  orator  on 
9  April  1582,  and  proctor  on  29  April  1684. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  secretary  to  li(>> 
bert  Devereux,  second  earl  of  Essex  [q,  v.], 
and  in  1687  was  appointed  clerk  of  tbe 
privy  counciL    In  December  1601  he  vrrote 


to  Cecil  urging  Essex's  claims  lo  the  ctun- 
cellorsliip  of  Oxford  University  (Mckdim, 
pp.  649-^0).  He  reprewjuted  Cricklade  in 
toe  parliament  of  1588-9,  TamwortU  in  that 
of  1593  (cf.  Hi»t.  MSS.  Comm.  4tb  Rep. 
App.  1.  330  a),  and  Avleshury  in  that  of 
1597-8.  On  30  Sept.  '1097  he  received  a 
grant  of  the  clerkahip  of  parliament,  in  suc- 
cession to  Anthony  Wyckea,  aliat  Mason  [see 
under  Masoh,  Sib  John].  He  kept  aloof  from 
Essex's  intcif^es,  and  on  39  Nov.  1699  waa 
sent  by  the  lords  t^  summon  the  earl  befure 
the  privy  council  (Collins,  Mem.  o/S(n(f,  ii. 
126,  129),  On  the  accession  of  James  I  be 
received  further  promotion,  perhaps  owln);  to 
hisfriendshipwitnCBrletoQ,Edmondes,  Win- 
■wood,ttndBB00n(SpBDDTNB,Zp((er«(7MrfLtA 
of  Baton,  iv.  138-9).  He  was  knighted  at 
Greenwich  on  20  May  1603,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  was  granted  the  Latin  secre- 
taryship for  life,  and  1  he  reversion  to  thesecre* 
tamUipofthecouncil  of  the  north.  On  8  June 
lOOi  he  obtained  the  maoorofWing.Rulland, 
and  in  1608  he  was  made  master  of  requests. 
Oq  20  May  in  the  same  year  he  received  a 
pension  of  100/.  He  died  on  27  Nov.  1009 
at  his  residence,  afterwnrds  Peterborough 
House,  Parsons  Oreeu,  Fulham,  and  was 
buried  on  7  Dec.  in  the  chancel  of  Fulham 
church,  where  a  monument,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory,  is  extant  (FiULKXEB, 
Fidhain,  p.  73).  He  married  France8{1580- 
1663),  daughter  of  William  Brydgea,  fourth 
baron  Chandos,  and  sister  of  Grey,  fifth  baron  i 
[q.v,]  nis  only  son,  Robert,  died  a  minor,  | 
and  his  only  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
Thomas,  second  sou  of  Itobert  Carey,  first 


[q.  v.],  and  survived  till  1663.  By  his  will, 
dated  12  Sept.  1609.  Smith  left  100/.  to  the 
poor  of  Abingdon,  and  a  similar  sum  to  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

[Cal.  State  Papers,  Dam.  Ifi80-I6D9  pnasiiu; 
Cal  Hatfleld  HS^.  pts.  iv.-vi. ;  Lansd.  MS.  983, 
f.  14S  ;  Addit.  M3.  23.«3,  ff,  56,  57,  78  ;  Official 
Sstam  of  Memben  of  Pari. ;  Winwoitd's  Me- 
morialB,  ii.35,  £7.  19S,  399;  Collios's  Sydney 
Papftrs,  piuaim ;  ilirch'a  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elisii- 
betll,  i.  U2.  ii.  38-9;  Spedding's  Letters  and 
Life  of  Bucon,  i.  294.  lii.  36fl.  iv.  138-9; 
D'Eves's  JouTDals;  Camden's  Elisabeth,  vol.  iii. ; 
Wood's  Athenn  Oion.  ii.  S3 ;  BrQirn's  Qenesis 
U.S.A.  ii.  1018;  Clark's  Reg.  UniT.  Oion.  ii.  i. 
2fi0,  ii.  134,  iii.  44  ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oion.  ISOO- 
1714;  Faulkner'B  Fulhnm.  pp.  73,283-5;  Col- 
liiu's  Peerage,  iii.  133.]  A.  F.  P. 

SMITH  or  SMYTHE,  SiE  THOMAS 
(1568P-1625},  merchant,  governor  of  the 
East  India  Company,  born  about  I'lFiS,  was 
second  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Smythe  of 


Oslenhaager  (now  Westenhanger)  in  Kent, 
by  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew 
Judd.  His  grandfather,  John  Smythe  of 
Corsham,  Wiltshire,  is  described  as  yeomao, 
haberdasher.and  clothier.  His  father  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  haberdasher  in  the  citj 
of  London,  and  was  '  customer '  of  the  pt  ' 
of  London.  Ha  purchased  Ostenhanger 
Sir  Thomas  Sack  ville  and  much  other  pi.. 

Eerty  from  Robert  Dudley,  ear!  of  Leicester; 
e  died  on  7  June  1591,  and  was  buried  at' 
Ashford,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  monU' 
ment  to  his  memory  (engraved  in  Gi-nt.  Mag. 
I83.-1,  i.  2o7),  His  elder  sou.  Sir  John  Smy^ 
or  Smith  (1556  ."-1608)  of  Ostenhanger,  was 
high  sheriff  of  Kent  in  1000,  and  was  fiither 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  first  viscount  Struig- 
ford  [see  under  SurruG.  PsBcr  Clirtok 
StDNBr,  aiith  Viscouirr  STRiSBFOED]. 

Thomas,  one  of  thirteen  children,  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  business.  In  1C80 
he  wasadmittedtothe&eedom  of  the  Haber- 
dashers' Oompany  and  also  of  the  Skinners', 
He  rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  distinction. 
When  the  East  India  Company  was  formed 
in  October  1600,  he  was  elected  the  Bnt 
governor,  and  was  so  appointed  by  the  chw 
ter  dated  31  Dec.  though  at  this  time  ha  held 
the  office  for  only  four  months  (Stevess, 
Court  Records  of  the  Eatl  India  Compar^, 
1599-1603).  In  1699  he  was  chosen  oneof 
the  sherifls  of  London.  In  February  1600-1 
he  was  believed  to  he  a  supporter  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  [see  Dbvereux,  Rohbbt,  second 
EiEL  OP  Essex],  who  on  8  Feb.  went  to  his 
house  in  Qracecliurch  Street.  Smythewent 
out  to  him,  kid  his  hand  on  his  horsed 
bridle,  and  advised  him  to  yield  himself  to 
the  lord  mayor.  As  Essex  refused  to  do  this 
and  insisted  on  coming  into  the  house, 
Smythe  made  his  escape  bv  the  hack  door 
and  went  to  confer  with  the  lord  mayor. 
Afterwards  he  was  accused  of  complicity 
with  the  earl's  rebellion,  was  examined 
before  the  council,  mas  discharged  from  his 
office  of  sheriff,  and  was  committed  to  ths 
Tower  (Oi;.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1601-3,13, 
18,  34  Feb.)  His  imprisonment  was  forbot 
a  short  time ;  and  on  13  May  1603,  on  ths 
accession  of  James  I,  he  was  knighted.  In 
1604  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers 
for  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (I'S.  11  April), 
and,  in  June,  to  be  special  ambassador  to 
the  tsar  of  Russia.  Ilis  grandfather.  Sir 
Andrew  Judd,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Muscovy  Company,  and  he  himself  would 
seem  to  have  been  largelv  interested  in  the 
Sluscovy  trade.  Sailing  irom  Oravesend  on 
13  June,  he,  with  his  party,  arrived  at  Arch- 
angel on  22  July,  and  was  conducted  byway 
of  Kholmogori  and  Vologhda  [ct  JusxnaOMf 
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AVTNOyrl  to  Jamalav,  where  the  emperor 
thm  WM.  In  tho  course  uf  the  winter  he 
obtAiniMl  B  grant  of  new  priTiiegos  for  tlie 
eomiiftiiv',  &nd  In  the  Bprinji;  went  on  to 
Uoscow,  whence  he  returned  to  Archangel 
wd  uiM  for  RnglmiJ  on  28  May. 

In  1803  Smith  wns  re-elecled  goremor  of 
tbft  Kkst  IndiaComponygiuid,  with  one  break, 
ltt08-7,  coolinued  to  liold  the  office  till  July 
11121,  during  which  time  the  compuny'strude 
wwdertloped  and eetaUiahed.  loJanuar; 
lflI8-19  ba  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
^Dera  for  the  setllemeni  of  the  differences 
with  the  Dutch,  which,  however,  after  BOine 
fwr*  of  disciusion,  remained,  for  the  time, 
munttlod  (Cat.  State  Papers,  Dora.  8  Jan, 
Wl».  Bf  Um.  1824).  His  connection  with 
thif  BMt  India  Company  and  the  Muscovy 
Company  led  him  to  promot«  and  support 
Toyages  fur  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
Wk«  Pannage,  and  his  name,  as  given  by 
William  Baffin  [q.  v.]  to  Smith's  Sound, 
•tands  as  a  memorial  to  all  time  of  his  en- 
liglitenpd  and  liberal  enei^y.  In  1(109  he 
ebtttinet)  the  charter  for  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, uf  which  he  was  the  treasurer,  an 
offic«  which  he  held  till  1620,  when,  on 
being  charged  with  enriching  himself  at  the 
ex]wn»e  of  the  comjiany,  and  on  a  demand 
tat  inquiry,  he  resigned  [see  Siin>Ys,  Sis 
EawiB].  The  charges  a^nst  him,  which 
were  urged  with  great  virulence,  were  for- 
mally pronounced  to  be  false  and  slanderous, 
tbuugh  Smythe  was  not  held  to  be  altogether 
fre*  »om  blame  (Cat.  Staff  Paperi,  North 
American,  16  July  1632, 20  Feb.,  8  Oct.  1B29, 
23  April,  13  May,  15  June  1625) ;  and  the 
ivnawAd  inquiry  was  still  going  on,  when  he 
dind  at  Sulton-at-Ilone  in  Kent  on  4  Sept. 
1H2S.  Hu  was  buried  at  Sutton, where,  in  the  ' 
chuicfa,  thvrc  ia  an  elaborate  uioniiment  tn  i 
hia  memory.  The  uharges  against  him  bad 
melwilh  no  acc«ptance  from  the  king;  to  | 
I  lut  hrt  was  consulted  on  all  important  ' 
10  shipping  and  to  eastern  ! 
Papem,  Dom.  1 1  Dec.  Ifi24).  ' 
I  for  Mvenil  years  was  one  of  the  chief 
^  ■""■—"""■"■  of  the  navv,  as  also  governor 
oT  the  French  and  Somerlalonds companies. 
Smythe  amassed  a  large  fortune,  a  consider- 
able part  of  wbich  he  devoled  to  charitable 
ptirpowfl,  and,  among  others,  to  the  endow- 
ment of  thu  freeichool  of  Tonbridge,  which 
wa«  originally  founded  by  his  grandfatber. 
Sir  Anarew  Judd.  He  also  eBtabliabed 
wsveral  ehnritieg  for  the  poor  of  the  parish 

rfTonbriilge,     He  was  three  times  married. 

~"l  first  two  wives  must  have  died  com- 

'•ly  young  snd  without  issue.  He  was 

Ntd*  married  to  the  third,  Sarah,  daughter 

IVilliam  Blount,  when  he  was  ahenlf  of 

-  ua. 


London.  By  her  he  hod  one  daughter  (died 
unmarried  lu  16:27)  and  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  Eieemto  have  predeceased  their  father. 
Tbe  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Smythe  of  Bid- 
borough,  married  and  had  issue.  The  family, 
in  the  male  line,  ended  with  bis  great-sreat- 
grandson,  Sir  Sidney  Stafford  Smythe  (170S- 
1778)  [q.  v.]  The  name,  which  ia  oft*n  spelt 
Smith,  was  always  written  Smythe  by  the 
man  himself,  as  well  ns  by  the  collateral 
family  of  Strangford. 

A  portrait  belonging  to  the  Skinners' Com- 
pany has  been  identified  with  Smythe,  though 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  rather  that  of  Sir 
Daniel  Judd.  An  engraving  by  Simon  Pass 
is  inserted  in  the  Qrenvilla  copy  of  Smith's 
■Voiage  and  Entertainment  in  Rushia' (Lon- 
don, 1606,  4to).  It  is  reproduced  in  Wnd- 
more'B  memoir  (1892). 

[Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Voiage  aod  EnlerCnin- 
mect  ia  Rushia  (4to,  ISOfi).  Wadmores  Sir 
ThomHS  Smytbe,  knt.  (reprinled  from  Archieo- 
log^iH  Cantiana,  IS92) ;  Slocker'a  Pedigree  of 
Smythe  of  Ostenhanger  (rf  printed  from  Arcliieo- 
locin  Ointiana,  1892);  Murkhama  Voyages  of 
William  BafBn,  with  a  copy  of  the  portrnic  by 
Pass  (Hiikluyt  Soc.).  pp.  ii-ii ;  Lefroy's  Hist. 
of  the  Bermuda*  (Hnklujt  Soci,  Indei;  Ca!. 
State  Papers.  Dom.,  East  ladieg,  North  America; 
Hiat.  MSS.  Comm.  8th  Kap.  App.  pt.  u. ;  notes 
kindly  supplied  ly  William  Foster,  esq.,  of  the 
India  Office.]  J.  K.  L. 

SMITH.  THOMAS  (j».  1600-l(i27), 
soldier,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  as  he  styles 
himself  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
(4to,  1000)  of'TbeArtof Gunnery:  where- 
in is  set  forth  a  number  of  serviceable 
secrets  and  practicall  conclusions  belong- 
ing to  the  Art  of  Gunnerie,  by  Arithmeticke 
skill  to  be  accomplished :  both  pretie, 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  all  such  as  are 

Srofessors  of  the  same  facultie.'  In  the 
edic*tion  to  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  '  lord-governor  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  loid- 
warden  of  the  east  marches  of  England,'  he 
describes  himself  as  '  but  one  of  the  meanest 
soldiers  in  this  garrison,'  though  he  claims 
to  have  been  '  brought  up  from  childhood 
under  a  valiant  captain  in  military  pro- 
fession, in  which  I  have  had  a  desire  to 
practise  and  learn  some  secrets  touchina:  the 
orders  of  the  field  and  training  of  soldierv, 
aa  also  concerning  the  art  of  managing  and 
shooting  in  greul  artillery.'  From  the  open 
preference  which  he  gives  to  theory  over 
practice  it  may  be  inferred  that  '  be  never 
buckled  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.'  lu 
1627  he  published  'Certain  Additions  to 
the  Booke  of  Gunnery,  with  a  Supply  of 
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Fire-Workes '  (4to),  in  which  he  still  styles 
himself  *  Solder  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.' 
lie  speaks  also,  in  1600,  of  having  written 
'•two  or  three  years  since,'  *  "  Arithmeticall 
Military  Conclusions,"  and  bestowed  on  my 
Captain,  Sir  John  Carie,  knight :  the  which, 
God  sparing  my  life,  I  mean  to  conect  and 
enlarge  and  perhaps  put  to  the  press.*  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  oeen  published. 

[Smith's  works  in  Brit.  Mas.  Libr. ;  HazlitL's 
Ck)lloctions,  ii.  643.]  J.  K.  L. 

SMITH,  THOMAS  (1615-1702),  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  bom  in  1615,  son  of  John  Smith 
of  White  well  in  the  parish  of  Ashy,  Cum- 
berland, after  education  at  the  free  school, 
Appleby,  matriculated  from  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  on  4  Nov.  1631,  aged  16.  Having 
graduated  B.A.  in  1635  and  M.A.  in  1639, 
ne  became  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  tutor.  He  was  a  select 
preacher  before  Charles  I  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1645.  When  that  city  fell  he  *  re- 
tired to  the  north,'  where  he  married  Catha- 
rine, widow  of  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  of  Hulton 
in  Cumberland,  and  only  emerged  on  the 
Restoration,  proceeding  B.D.  on  2  Aug. 
1660,  and  D.D.  by  diploma  in  the  following 
November.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Charles  II,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  first 
prebendal  stall  in  Carlisle  Cathedral  (Novem- 
ber 1660).  Within  a  few  months  of  this  he 
was  collated  to  a  rich  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham,  the  prebendal  house  attached  to 
which  he  restorea.  On  the  promotion  of  Guy 
Carleton  fq.  v.]  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  Smith 
was  instftuted  dean  of  Carlisle  (4  March 
1671-2),  in  which  capacity  he  rebuilt  the 
deanery  and  presented  the  cathedral  with  an 
organ.  In  conjunction  with  his  first  cousin, 
Thomas  Barlow  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Randall  Sanderson,  he  gave  600/.  for 
the  improvement  of  Appleby  school. 

The  profusion  with  which  he  endowed 
Carlisle  grammar  school,  the  chapter  library, 
and  the  cathedral  treasury  (as  well  as  dona- 
tions to  his  old  college  at  Oxford  and  to  the 
poor),  made  him  highly  popular.  He  suc- 
ceeded Edwa^  Rainbowe  as  bishop  in  1684 
(consecrated  19  June),  and  died  at  Rose 
Castle  on  12  April  1702.  A  flat  stone  near 
the  altar  in  the  cathedral  is  inscribed  to  his 
memory.  A  number  of  his  letters  are  calen- 
dared among  the  Rydal  MSS.  {Hist,  MSS. 
Comm.  12th  Rep.  App.  vii.  passim).  His 
portrait  was  engraved  oy  J.  Smith  after  an 
oil-painting  by  Stephenson,  a  full-length, 
now  preserved  at  Rose  Castle.  He  was 
succeeded  at  Carlisle  by  another  fellow  of 
Queen's,  the  great  antiqiiary,  William  Nicol- 
son  [q.  v.] 


[Foster's  Alumni  Oxen.  1500-1714;  Wood's 
Athen»,  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  892 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  iii. ; 
Nicolson  and  Bum's  Cumberland,  ii.  290 ;  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  Archieological  Soc 
Trans,  iv.  6,  69  (where  Smith's  will  is  printed) ; 
Jefferson's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Carlisle,  1838,  pp. 
182,  231-2 ;  Carlisle's  Endowed  Giammar 
Schools,  i.  176,  ii.  696  ;  Noble's  Continuation  of 
Granger,  i.  82.]  T.  S. 

SMITH,  THOMAS  (d.  1708),  captain  in 
the  navy  and  renegade,  the  son  of  English 
parents,  was  bom  at  sea  between  Holland 
and  England,  and  was  brought  un  in  North 
Yarmouth.  Between  1680  and  1090  he 
commanded  difiPerent  merchant  ships,  and  in 
1691  was  commander  and  one-third  owner 
of  a  ship  trading  from  Plymouth,  He  then 
entered  on  boiud  the  Portsmouth  galley  and 
was  rated  by  Captain  (Sir)  William  Whetstone 
[q.  vj  as  a  midshipman.  His  knowledge  of 
the  French  coast  proved  useful,  and  Smith 
was  led  by  Whetstone,  and  afterwards  by 
Captain  John  Bridges,  to  expHBCt  promotion 
through  their  recommendation ;  but  on 
Bridges  being  wounded  and  sent  to  hospital, 
Smith  was  put  on  shore  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  acting  as  captain,  and  re- 
ceived nothing  but  his  pay  ticket  as  midship- 
man. In  1693  he  shipped  as  pilot  of  the  St. 
Martin's  prize,  and,  being  discharged  from 
her,  mamed  a  widow  with  five  younjf  chil- 
dren, whom  he  was  called  on  to  maintain. 
He  then  got  the  command  of  a  transport  and 
carried  stores  to  Kinsale,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Captain  John  Lapthome  as  pilot 
of  the  Mercury,  which  was  going  off"  Brest 
to  gain  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet. 
Smith  was  put  on  shore  and  returned  with 
exact  details  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  for  which 
service  he  was  paid  a  grant  of  30/.,  and 
was  promoted  to  command  the  Q«rmoon  on 
22  Sept.  1696.  In  the  Germoon  he  continued 
for  two  years,  carrying  despatches  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  then  ordered  to  go  out 
with  Rear-admiral  John  Benbow  [q.v.]; 
but  was  afterwards  superseded,  and  for  three 
years  was  left  unemployed,  nor  could  he  get 
his  pay.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
much  to  his  disappointment,  as  having  ex- 
pected something  oetter,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Bonetta,  a  small  sloop  employed  in 
convoy  service  in  the  North  Sea — a  paltry 
command  which  did  not,  he  alleged,  com- 
pensate him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 
being  kept  waiting  so  long. 

The  grievance  was  no  doubt  a  real  one, 
and  was  not  uncommon  both  then  and  long 
afterwards.  Smith  endeavoured  to  take  the 
remedy  into  his  own  hands,  and  when  he 
had  been  in  the  Bonetta  about  fifteen  months, 
he  was  charged  by  his  offioers  ftnd  men  wiUi 


ty  irT«^ilUn(i(<a,  Mich  ns  hiring  out  the 
I  Ifl  merclunt  «hip8,  taking  money  for 
(Uachitruiitevresliiien,  making rolsemusters, 
Ix^iiig  ilrurik,  anil  oUen  ttbsent  tor  several 
tiiiv»  toet-th'tr.  Un  these  charges  he  wns 
tric<l  by  tourt-martial  on  I  Sept.  1703,  was 
f->iin-i  L*'iilty,  and  wa«  dismissed  from  hia 
omimHiid,  ivitli  n  tine  of  »\x  months' paj. 
For  iipivards  of  two  years  ha  contimiud 
inumonnli^iiigthc  queen,  but  without  aiicceasj 
br  thf n  otlmid  himself  u  a  midshipman  oa 
buanl  somp  flagsliip,  hut  was  refuned  by  Sir 
Clowdi-lov  Shovnll,  tLe  command er-Ln-ehioE 
of  the  liwl ;  und  in  February  1706-7,  being 
fdintMt  dwii.itute,  he  Cook  a  pa.s3aee  in  a 
SwixliAh  Nbip  bound  tn  Lbbon,  where  he 
thontcbt  he  had  same  interest.  Off  the  lale 
of  Wight,  howr.'Vitr,  the  Swede  -Wfts  over- 
tunled  by  •  Dunkirk  privateer,  and  Smith 
ir»a  taken  out  of  hi^r  and  carried  (o  Dunkirk. 
There,  apparuutly  without  much  pressing, 
he  ent«t«d  the  French  service,  and  was 
linted  to  serve — probably  as  pilot — on 
I.bR  ndmirnl-gUIey  of  the  squadron 
captnred  tiiu  Ni);htingele  off  Harwich 
Ang.  1707  [soe  JEBMr,  Sbth]. 
'hm  Jonoy  tras  brought  on  board  the 
liml-gullfly,  he  saw  and  rwognised 
nmilh  und  threw  Iiimst<lf  on  him,  sword 
in  liund,  ttxcluiraing  '  Traitor,  you  shall  not 
vscdpe  roe  as  yoii  nttve  done  tlie  Imngman.' 
Jurmy,  liuwev^r,  was  seised  and  held  buck, 
but  wh"n  Smith  angrily  desired   that   the 

Erimnsr  mi^bi  be  sent  La  another  galley, 
owuK  disdainfully  told  that  he  might  go  him- 
crnlf  if  br  likrd.  'I'he  squadron  had  been 
inlendf'l  to  attack  Harwich,  and  Smith  now 
■in^-fd  iliat  lliu  attempt  should  bo  made. 
Tli-i  Frt-iu-li  admiral,  De  Langeron,  refused, 
AS  the  gnlleys  had  sullered  severely  in  the 
iment  with  the  NighUngale.  On  their 
Smitli  laid  a  formal  complaint  Bgaiiist 
longeron,  wbose  rettsoiiH  were  held  to  be 
leiMit.  He  then  suggested  that,  with  the 
Kigbtingsle  and  another  ship  then  at  Dun- 
kirk, he  should  bo  allowed  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. He  accordingly  received  a  eommis- 
•ioii  to  command  the  Nightingale,  and  on 
&i  Dee.  he  put  to  si'a,  in  company  with  the 
Squirrel,  onother  English  priie.  On  the 
finvnoon  of  the  37th,  as  thev  ivere  aoproach- 
ing  Harwich,  lliey  were  sighted  and  chased 
by  Captain  Nicholas  Haddock  [n.  v.]  in  the 
Ludlow  CoKllo.  After  a  chase  of  ten  hours 
tha  Nightingale  wos  or«rlaken,  and  after  a 
diort  rcsisfaaro  woa  captured.  The  Squirrel 
AMnpird.  Smith,  it  was  said,  had  wished  to 
bUin  up  the  ship,  but  was  forcibly  prevented 
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'hip,  t 
by  liis  men.    AVheii  taken,  he  \ 
■horv  at  Uiill,  whence  he  was 
Loadoa,  iTiad  nt  the  Old  Ilailey  on  2  3 


1708,  found  guilty  of  bearing  arms  against 
his  country,  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was 
aiiQCUted  on  18  June  with  all  the  barbaritie« 
directed  by  law. 

[Tha  Captains  of  tKe  Nightingale,  in  Bnglish 
Hist.  Roviow,  January  1889,  p.  SS.  where  tbs 
whole  Htory  is  examiued  by  the  light  of  tha 
o-riginal  documents,]  J.  K.  L, 

SMITH,  THOMAS  (1638-1710),  non- 
juring  divine  and  scholar,  the  son  of  John 
Smitu,  a  London  merchant,  was  bum  in  tha 

?arish  of  AUhallows,  Barking,  on  3  June 
638.  He  was  admitted  batter  of  Queen'* 
College,  Oxford,  on  7  Aug.  1657,  and  matri~ 
culated  as  servitor  on  29  Oct.  following, 
eraduBting  B.A.  on  lo  March  1691,  and 
M.A.  on  13  Oct.  1683.  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Magdalen  school  in  sue- 
cession  to  Timothy  Parker.    He  was  elected 

frobati oner-fellow  of  Magdalen  College  in 
668  (when  he  resipiod  the  schoolmaster- 
ship),  actual  fellow  in  1667,  and  dean  in 
1674,  the  year  in  which  he  g^raduated  B.D. 
Elected  vice-president  of  Magdalen  in  1682, 
he  proceeded  D.D.  in  1683,  and  beeamo 
bursar  of  the  coUece  in  1686. 

Meanwhile,  in  1608,  Smith  went  out  to 
the  east  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Daniel  Harvey, 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  whence  lie 
returned  aftera  sojourn  of  three  years,  bring- 
ingwith  hima numherofUreek manuscripts, 
three  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  He  now  devoted  several  years  to 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  and  obaerva- 
tiona  upon  the  alt'atrs  of  the  Levant,  and 
especially  upon  the  state  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  he  gained  the  nameal  Oxford  of 'Rabbi' 
Smith  or  '  Tograi '  Smith.  Though  he  lacked 
the  profoundly  tolerant  spirit  of  his  contem- 

Krary,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  [q.  v.],  he  seems  to 
ve  shared  hia  project  of  a  rapprochement 
with  the  eastern  church.  In  lti76  be  wbh 
once  more  abroad,  travelling  in  western  and 
southern  France,  and  in  tbe  following  vear 
he  was  urged  by  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Fell, 
and  others  to  undertake  another  journey  to 
the  east  in  quest  of  manuscripts ;  but  Smitli's 
scholarship  was  not  fortified  with  an  adven- 
turous spirit,  and  he  declined  the  risks  of 
another  journey.  He  held  for  about  two 
years  (1678-9)  the  post  of  chaplai;         "' 


'ood  states  that  'he 
performed  a  great  deal  of  drudgerv '  for  Wil- 
liamson for  years,  but  was  '  at  length  dis- 
missed without  any  reward.'  He  returned 
ta  Magdalen  upon  his  election  as  vice-pre- 
sident in  1683,  with  a  view  to  fallowing  up 
his  career  at  Oxford.  He  failed,  in  spite  of 
an  appeal  to  the  visitor,  to  obtain  tl^  post 
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of  lecturer  in  diTinity  at  the  college,  to 
which  a  janior  fellow,  Thomas  Baily,  was  pre- 
lerrecL  As  a  sort  of  consolation  he  was,  on 
SO  Dec.  1684,  presented  by  the  president  and 
fellows  to  the  rectory  of  Stanalake,  but  he 
soon  resigned  this  preferment,  and  in  January 
1687  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Heytesbury,  Wiltshire.  When 
the  president  of  Magdalen  (Dr.  Gierke)  died 
on  24  March  1687,  Smith  at  first  vainly 
endeavoured,  through  Bishop  Samuel  Parker, 
to  obtain  the  king's  recommendation  as  his 
successor.  When  he  learned  James  II's  in- 
tention of  imposing  a  president  of  his  own 
choosing  on  tne  college,  he  soon  determined 
to  submit  imreservedly.  But  this  postponed 
bis  ejection  for  only  a  very  short  period. 

In  August  1688,  as  an  '  anti-papist,*  but 
*  under  tne  pretence  of  non-residence,'  he 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  Gif- 
fard.  He  was  restored  in  October  1688,  but 
he  detested  the  revolution  that  ensued,  and, 
losing  touch  with  the  other  fellows,  he  left 
Oxford  finally  for  London  on  1  Aug.  1689. 
His  fellowship  was  declared  void  on  26  .July 
1692,  after  he  had  repeatedly  refused  to 
subscribe  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 
After  some  vicissitudes  he  settled  in  the 
household  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  the  grandson 
of  the  great  antiauary,  and  after  his  death 
in  1702  enjoyed  lor  a  time  the  hospitality  of 
his  elder  son.  For  twelve  years  at  least,  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  principal  charge  of 
the  Cottonian  manuscripts.  He  himself  was  a 
judicious  collector  both  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts,  so  that  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  death,  as  Hearne  observes,  *  his  know- 
ledge of  books  was  so  extensive  that  men  of 
the  best  reputation,  such  as  have  spent  not 
only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  pounds  for 
furnishing  libraries,  applied  themselves  to 
him  for  advice  and  direction,  and  were  glad 
when  they  could  receive  a  line  or  two  from 
him  to  assist  them  in  that  office.'  During 
this  period  he  had  several  learned  corre- 
spondents in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  one  of  the  later  friends  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  for  whose  *  bravery  and  public  spirit ' 
be  nad  the  highest  esteem.  Among  those 
who  invoked  Smith's  aid  informing  a  library 
vrns  Archbishop  Narcissus  Marsh  [q.  v.]  (see 
letters  in  Mant,  Church  of  Ireland,  ii.  110 
gqq.)  His  chief  correspondents  at  Oxford 
were  F  ^  Humphrey  Wanley  [q.  v.] 

A^' '  VBS  impeded  in  his  studies 

consulting  scarce  books,  he 

itoutly  defended  the  policy 

1  books,  as  adopted  at  the 

i  and  bluntly  refused  to  lend 

invaluable '  volume  of  Saxon 

J6  Cottonian  Library,  a  book 


which  had '  never  been  lent  out  of  the  house' 
— '  no,  not  to  Mr.  Selden,  nor  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale '  (cf.  Smith's  interesting  letters  [7] 
in  Letters  o/Emimemt  Lit.  Men^  Ounden  Soc. 
pp.  238  so.)  Smith  appears  to  have  moved 
from  the  Cottons'  at  Westminster  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  11  May  1710  in 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  m  the  house  of  nis  friend 
Hilkiah  Bedford  [q.  v.l  He  was  buried  on 
the  niffht  of  Saturoay,  13  May,  in  St.  Anne's 
Churtm,  Soho.  He  left  Hearne  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  and  papers.  On  Heame's 
death,  on  10  June  1735,  fifteen  of  Smith's 
manuscripts  came  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  with  them  copies  of  Camden's  *  Britannia ' 
and '  Annales,'  with  nuinuscript  notes  by  the 
author.  The  rest  of  Smith  s  manuscripts 
came  to  the  library  with  the  mass  of  Heame's 
'  Collections '  included  in  the  Rawlinson  be- 
quest of  1755,  and  consisted  of  138  thin 
volumes  of  notes,  extracts,  and  letters,  with 
a  full  written  catalogue  in  two  volumes. 

Smith's  works  were:  1.  'Diatriba  do 
Chaldaicis  Paraphrastis  eorumque  Versioni- 
bus  ex  utra^ue  Talmude  et  Scriptis  Rabbi- 
norum  concinnata '  (a  scholarly  work,  show- 
ing the  writer's  early  bent  towards  oriental 
learning]),  Oxford,  1662,  8vo.  2. '  Syntagma 
de  Druidum  Moribus  ac  Institutis,'  London, 
1664, 8vo.  3. '  Epistolfe  dusB :  quarum  altera 
de  Moribus  et  Institutis  Turcarum  agit, 
altera  septem  Asise  Ecclesiarum  notitiam 
continet,'  Oxford,  1672,  8vo ;  two  more 
epistles  were  added  and  printed  at  Oxford 
with  a  revised  title  in  1674,  8vo,  and  the 
whole  translated  by  the  author  in  1678  as 
'  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and 
Government  of  the  Turks,  together  with  a 
Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  as 
they  now  lie  in  their  Ruins,  and  a  brief 
description  of  Constantinople,'  London,  8vo. 
A  few  comments  derived  from  Smith's  account 
of  the  *  Seven  Churches '  are  appended  to  the 
'  Marmora  Oxoniensia '  of  1676.  A  portion 
of  his  account  of  Constantinople  appeared  in 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  No.  152, 
with  a  continuation  on  '  Prusa  in  Bithynia ' 
in  No.  153  (cf.  Rat,  Collect,  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  ii.  35).  4.  *De  GraecsB  Ecclesi® 
Hodierno  Statu  Epistola,'  Oxford,  1676, 8vo, 
translated  by  the  author  as  '  An  Account  of 
the  Greek  Church  under  Cyrillus  Lucaris 
.  .  .  with  a  relation  of  his  Sufferings  and 
Death.'  Nos.  3  and  4  were  printed  together 
as  'Opuscula  Thom»  Smithii,'  Rotterdam, 
1716.  5.  'De  Causis  et  Remediis  Dissi- 
diorum,'  Oxford,  1675,  4to ;  this  was  trans- 
lated bv  the  author  as  'A  Pacific  Dis- 
course,' ^London,  1688,  8vo,  and  doubtless 
exercised  some  influence  upon  the  nonjur- 
iug  scheme  of  1716  for  a  closer  union  with 


B  Eutern  church  [see  Colueb,  Jerbut]. 

niu  dueourae  on  'Tounion'  was  reprinted 
in  0.  '  UUceUonea,'  London,  l(!ti6,  8vo,  and 
16&2,  2  *o1h.  4to,  with  other  cssaya  in 
«CclB*ittstical  historj  and  biblical  criticism. 
7.  'Qulielmi  Camdeni  Vita,' London,  lt)91, 
4tn.  rt. 'CataloguALibrorum  Maniiscripturum 
Bib!.  CotloniontE,' Oxford,  ItilW,  folio;  very 
raluablu  as  atfordins  a  clue  lo  lUo  manu- 
aciipta  burned  in  tno  Bm  at  Anhbumham 
Boiue  on  J3  Oct.  ITSl  (cL  A'uUi  and  Querift, 
2nd  Mr.  xi.  382;  NICHOLS,  ZU.  Anted,  v. 
114).  9.  'JiobcMti  Huntingtoni  necnon  E. 
DemaKliVitn,' London,  1704,8vo.  10,'Vitffi 
QUorundam  Eruditiasimorum  ct  liluatrium 
YiroruDi'Ci.r.  JameeUKsber.J.  CosuiiHenrj 
Brig|ps  Jobn  Baiobiiggt),  John  Greaves,  Sir 
~  itnck  Yaun§;,  Patrick  Young,  junior,  and 
■.Jolmlfee),  London,  1707, 4to.  ll.'Col- 
lUnea  dd  Cfrillo  Lucario  .  .  .'  (including 

i^ssertalion  on  some  old  orthodox  hvmns ), 
_«Ddon,  1707,  8vo.  Besides  some  minor 
'ffiBOOunea  and  sermons,  he  edited  '  S.  Ignatii 
£pisloin  Oenuins  .^nnotationibus  illus- 
trate,'Oxford,  17Q9,4to,  and  translated  from 
thH  Freach  '  The  Life  of  St.  Morj  Magdalen 
of  Pazti,  a  Carmelite  Nun,'  London,  16C!7, 
4hi.  In  addition  to  tbelettorsalreadj  men- 
tioned, gcToral  are  printed  in  '  Letters  from 
1^  Bodleian  Libnin-,'161S,and  in  the '  Euro- 
man  Magaiine,'  vol.  sxxii, 
t-fWowl's  Alhcn*  Oxon.  ed.   BIibs.  iv.   698; 

'"'  'i  Alumni  OxoD.  IA0O-17U;  Bloium's 
of  HngiUli'D  Coll.  Oifurd,  iii.  1S2  etasq,. 
Hagdalea  VMego  and  James  II  (Oxfiird 
.OMuSoc.).  pQiatm;  Aubrev's  Boaleino  LuitErB, 
1811,  8to;  ilmrne's  CoUflCtioiu,  ed.  DMb. 
|MMitli;  Tririrr's  Ud  Pittriarcbe  da  ConeUDli- 
DOplai,  Paris,  1877;  UxnniusB,  iii.  lli~2D; 
Hichob't  Literary  Anpcd.  i,  11  sq.,  vi.  2S8  ;  Wil- 
mot's  Life  or  Bough,  p.  63  ;  Macraj's  AnoaU  of 
tbs  Bodlriun  Library;  Darling's  Cyclop»l.  p. 
378S ;  Biogr.  Britannicu;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.; 
"-itMns.  Cat.l  T.  S. 

,aMITH,  THOMAS   (d.  1762),  admiral, 

~  npute  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Tbumas 

"ttelton,  bnrt.,  and  half-brother  of  George, 
t  lord  Ljltelton  (q.  v.],  was  on  6  Feb. 
1727-8  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Wager 
[q.  v.]  to  be  junior  lieutenant  of  the  Hoj'al 
(Mk,  In  June  he  was  moved  lo  the  Gosport, 
with  Cuplaiii  Duncombu  Drake.  In  No- 
»rmb*ir  1728  the  Gosport  was  lying  oft' Ply- 
month,  inside  Drake's  Island,  when  on  tbe 
S3rd,  tiie  French  corvetteGironde  came  into 
the  Sound,  atipucntJy  to  avoid  a  freab 
therly  gale,  and  to  pick  up  any  news  that 
could  about  the  anlicinntions  of  a  war. 
was  sent  on  board  her,  as  officer  of 
lartl,  to  ask  whence  she  came  and 
bound,  and  was  told  from  Havre  to 


J^tnci 


Itochfort,  Smith  proceeded  to  ask  the  cap- 
tain of  tbe  corvette  '  if  it  waa  not  usual  to 
pay  some  acknowledgment  on  coming  into 
our  ports,'  and  was  answered, '  No,  unless  to 
Rags.'  As  Drake  was  on  board  the  Oosport, 
Smith  pressed  tbe  matter  no  further  and 
returned  to  his  ship.  Afler  eix  days  in 
llamoaxe  theGironde  came  out  on  the  29th, 
and  as  she  passed  tbe  Gosport,  Smith,  who, 
though  her  junior  lieutenant,  happened  to 
be  commandmg  ofticer,  in  the  absence  of 
Drake  and  the  other  lieutenants,  hailed  ber 
in  French  and  desired  her  captain  '  to  haul 
in  his  pennant  in  respect  to  tbe  king  of 
Great  Britain's  colours.'  The  Frenctunan 
answered  that  he  would  not,  but  would 
salute  the  citadel ;  on  u-hich  Smith  told  him 
that  was  nothing  to  him,  but  that  if  he  did 
not  haul  down  his  pennant  he  should  be 
obliged  to  compel  him.  On  this  the  French- 
man hauled  down  hia  pennant  and  shortly 
afterwards  fired  a  salute  of  eleven  guns, 
which  Smith,  not  knowing  of  any  agree- 
ment betweenhim  and  the  citadel,  answered, 
gun  for  gun,  the  citadel  also  answering  it, 
OS  had  been  previously  arranged.  The  French 
cnptain  afterwards  complained  of  the  insult 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  Smith, 
Drake,  and  the  captain  of  the  Winchester 
in  Hamoaze  were  called  on  for  an  explana- 
tion. On  tbeir  reports,  which  are  in  virtual 
agreement  with  the  Frenchman's  letter, 
Smith  was  summarily  dismissed  ^m  the 
nnv^,  2"  March  1729,  by  the  king's  order,  for 
buving  '  exceeded  his  instructions.'  On 
12  May  following  he  was  restored  to  his 
rank  and  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Enterprise,  from  which  on  14  Oct.  he  was 
discharged  to  half-pay,  and  on  5  May  1730 
be  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  the  Success. 
TLe  circLtmsiancea  of  this  incident  were, 
even  at  the  time,  grossly  exaggerated  by 
popular  report.  Smith  was  described  as 
having  been  commanding  otlicer  of  the  Gos- 
port when  the  Gironde  came  into  tbe  Sound, 
and  as  having  fired  into  her  at  uuce  to  com- 
pel her  to  lower  her  topsails  to  Ibe  king's 
dag.  j)y  the  popular  voice  he  was  dubbed 
by  tbe  approving  name  of  '  Tom  of  Ten- 
thousand  (a  title  which  bad  fifty  years 
before  been  conferred  on  Thomas  Thynne 
[q .  V.]) ;  and  it  was  said  that,  though,  in 
deference  to  the  French  ambassador,  he  was 
tried  hy  court-martial  and  dismissed  the 
service,  be  was  reinstated  the  ne.tt  day,  with 
the  rank  of  post-captain. 

From  May  1782  to  October  1740  Smith 
commanded  tbe  Dursley  galley  on  tbe  home 
station  and  in  tbe  Mediterranean ;  from 
January  I740-I  to  April  1742  he  was  captain 
of  the  Itomney,  for  the  protection  ot  the 
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X'*wtniinriland    ti>*ii*^rj»j> :     bur    *.  oamiicir^  iif  in  tiie  Painted  Hall  as  Greenwidi:  it  ha» 

^TATftmt^nr  ^har  whim  in  cnmmand  -^t  !Ler  oe  aeen.  eoasaTvd. 

wM  -neri  hv  ^.niirr-aiarTuu  on  a  chanr^  Ji        'TheaxemoirmCharaoekaBiogr.XaT.iT.-iOG, 

conT-^rrinjr  ^h*^  ship'*  atiipr:*  to  hia  own  lue  .9  27mi1t  inacennte;  the  £ik:ts  are  here  given 

app^^n  ro  h^^  untounded.     In  ^.tctober  IT-ti  fWjm  ti^^  afScialdocnments  in  the  Public  Becord 

he  w.v   appcinri>d   r<)   the   PrlncKdA   ^Lixy .  <  .ifii»,  and  espeeidi! y.  copj  of  cht>  complaint  of 

whir!h  in  1744  wart  one  ot  *he  deer  under  Sir  ^.  de  Joyenx,  captain  of  the  Gironde.  in  Home 

John  Norri.^  '0.  v.'  oiF  Duniprnesici.  and  a^er-  '-'*»»  Becords.  AdmiraUj,  Xo.  60  ;  Boichett  to 


ward.*  under 'sir  r*hariert  Hardv  1  r he  elder  •  L'raiw,  4  Feb.  17*2S-9,  in  Secnrtarj's  Letter- 

'n.  V.  .  Jind  iSir  J.-.hn  Baa:hen  'i-  v.'onrhe  B.xk.  y.).  96.  p.  347 ;  DraketoBarchett,7  Feb., 

;^a3t'.f  PorroffHl.     From  the  Prince;.OLirv  f  Hime  «Mce  Becords,  Admiralty.  No.   66; 

Smirii  wjw  aDpr,inred  in  Nov-mber  1744  to  -^'^  '^  Barchett,  23  Feb   1728-9  *«.:Adnu- 

the   l:ov*l   r^'rerei^n,  aa  comm.)dore   and  ^'-' ^?^^ '^^.^^^^^f^' ^^^V  '  V  l^o  ?' 

-J             u    .•     •       -u       r». 1  >«^=i*t^e  to  the  AdmiraltY,  27  Mart^h  1 729.  m 

comTnand.r...n^h:.l     in     the    D.)wns     and  .^^«„rarv  of  St.ire-.  Letteri  A.imiralrv,  No.  21 ; 

donnjr  Ju;v  and  Ao^riiiir  l.4.>.  olF  i jstend.  CommL^ion  ;ind  Warrant  look*.  Parbiwk*.  &c.f 

In  s-pr^rmr^er  I.  4.)  he  wa.^  appointed  L^m-  ^^^  .^i^,  B«it*-n'3  y.ir.  and  Mil.  Mriioirs;  Wal- 

mandrrr-tn-oh:r?t  at  rh»r  N-re;  and  on  11  Feb.  role*  ITemoir*  of  Georz**  JI,  ii.  3o9.] 

174«>-*J  commandrr-in-ciiief  at  Leith  and  on  *                                    ~                       J.K.'L. 

the  coa.4t  of  -Scotland,  with  rhr;  :^pecial  -iury  

of  pr*rv*-nr;r.2'  com  muni  oar  ion  b^twern  Scut-  SMITH.  TII03IAS  <//.  17C7\  landscape* 

land  and  France.     Uk  held  thLs  pwt   till  painter,   wa^   bom   and  chiefly   resided  at 

January   1 74*^-7.  wh»^n  he   waa  placed  on  l>erby.     He  was  self-taught,  but  attained  to 

half-paV.   On  lo  July  1747  he  wa.-»  promoted  considerable  proticiency,  and,  as  one  of  the 

to  h*:  r-^ar-admirai  of  the  r^d.and  on  IS  Mav  «irliest  delineators  of  the  beauties  of  £n^* 

17J'^  ro  be  vice-admiral  of  the  white.     In  Il-^Ii  scenerv.  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 

Aiitrii.«t  17'>>  he  wa*  appointeil  commander-  ^^  ^7-     fte>  was  generally  called  '  ^mith  of 

in-chief  in  the  I>iwns,  whtre  he  was  pro-  I>erby'  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Smiths 

mote^l  on  f*  D^.  17.'i6  to  be  vice-admiral  of  of  Chichester.  He  painted  views  of  the  most 

the  rvd,  and  on  i'4  Feb.  1757  to  be  admiral  interesting  and  picturesque  places  in  Derby- 

of  t  h':  hi  11^.  shire.  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts,  many  plates 

Wh*n  on  1*8  Dec.  17.V5  the  court-martial  ^rom  which,  by  Vivares,  Elliott, iifcot in,  and 

WHH  fonvene^i  at  i'i»rt?mnuth  ft»r  the  tnal  **(  other  able  engravers,  were  published  by  him- 

Admiral  J'»hn   Bvn?  q.  v.",  Smith,  as  the  s«?ll*  and  Boydell.     A   collection   of  "these, 

neni'T  flajr-»tfic#r' available',  was  appointed  with  the  title  *  Kecueil  de  40  vues  du  Pic 

prfj*id^nt,  and  a.-  Huch  had  the  dutv  •>f  pro-  '  de  Derby  et  autres  lieiix  peintes  par  Smith 

noTinring  thr-  5»entence  on  27  Jan.  l7o7,  and  et  gravees  par  Vivares  et  autres,'  was  issued 

of  forwarding  the  rfcommnndation  to  mere  v.  in  17tX).     In  1769  Boydell  published  a  set  of 

Wht'U  th*r  qiM'stion  of  absolving  the  mt-mbers  four  views  of  Home,  painted  by  Smith  from 

of  th<-  C'.iirt  from  th<-ir  oath  of  secrecy  came  sketches  by  James  Basire  (1730-1  K)2)  [q. v.]; 

})t'fr,T*'.  tht-  ll(m9f'  of  Commons,  Smith  wrote  sil-*o  "^  plates  from  his  designs  illustrating 

V,  hU  h«ir-brotli»T,  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton,  the   mode  of   training    racehorses.^  Smith 

li'-gging    him    to   Hiipp'irt   the    application.  ,  liandled  the  graver  himself,  and  in  1751  pro- 

Himilarly,  h*;  wrot**  to  J.ord  Lyttelton:  but  duced  a  *Book  of  Landskips;'  he  also  en- 
wh*ii  *xnrninfrd  iMjfore  the  House  (»f  Lonls  I  graved  from  his  own  pictures  a  set  of  four 

and  ii-k^d  if  li'Ml#;sin;d  the  bill  to  pass,  re-  viewsof  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  1767.   He 

plii'd,  •  I  hfivr  no  d«'f*irHfor  it  myself.  It  will  died  at  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol,  on  12  Sept. 
not  \H'i\ii*nijrrrt'nhU'  to  mn,  if  it  will  be  a  relit^f  ,  l"*^*/".  Smith  had  two  8on8,Tliomas  Correggio 
to  tli»'  fofiM:i«'nr*-H  of  any  of  my  brethren/  !  and  John  Raphael  Smith  [q.  v.];  the  former 

In   nr,t4At*'T    l7o«   lie   p^tired   frr)m    active  Poetised  for   some  years  as   a  miniature- 

iMTviri',  and  rli*d  on  'JH  Aug.  17()2.     He  was  painter,  and  died  at  Uttoxeter  in  middle  life; 

not  wnrnt'(].     W*-  in  doKcrilMid  by  Walpole,  the  latter  is  separately  noticed. 


wlu'ii  )}ffnTf\h*'  IIoiis«j  of  Lords,  as  *a  grey- 

lica(l<'rl    niun,    of    conicly   and    respectable 

apiH'iiriinr'i',  Imt   n\'  no  ra]>acity.*     There  is, 

ill  i'n"»   —1  rcHHon  to  siipptiM*  that  he  was 

good  avf!riig»!  ollicer;  his  pecu- 

ilin-ly  ImHftd  on  the  exaggerated 

}oHport-(  }irond(*  incident,  which 

H  to  liHVi*  \h'vu  caused  primarily 

i^rstanding  of  iuHtructions. 

iirtrait,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A., 


[Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  Bedgrave'a 
Diet,  of  Artists;  Nagler's  Kiinstler-Lcxikon.] 

F.  M.  O'D. 

SMITH,  THOMAS  ASSHETOX  (1776- 
1858),  sportsman,  son  of  Thomas  Assheton 
Smith  (1752-1828),  was  born  in  Queen  Anne 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  on  2  Aug. 
1776  [for  ancestry  see  Smith,  John,  165^ 
1723].  He  was  educated  at  Eton  (1783-94), 


Smith 

md  while  there  fuii);bl  Jock  Musters  (d. 
lt<39>,  nAifTwanla  n  wi'll-known  sportsman. 
timilli  was  in  residencv  Bt  Cbrist  Church, 
Oifonl,  ii£  a  gBntlemuD  commoner,  from 
Frbniar^  1795  until  \~i>6,  hut  did  not  gra- 
duaiv.  Hp  ut  in  pnrltameui,  in  ihe  caD«er- 
mi\f  int«rv«t.  Sat  Awlover,  1821-31,  and 
tmr  OutnQrvonthirH,  1B32-41.  Ui»  life  was 
almcMt  entltvly  devoted  to  sport.  In  youth 
ha  wni  Bn  active  cricketer.  While  at  Eton 
in  l"y3  h«  wiiB  in  tliu  school  crickBt  uleven, 
and  at  Oxford  he  phiyed  with  tlie  BullJng- 
don  Club.  lie  lint  uppearerl  nt  lord's  on 
II  July  17(H!,  in  the  mulch  Diiilinedon 
Clubver?iiis  MaryleboneCIub  j  bemnde  nfty- 
two  in  bin  lirst  innii^gs  and  fifty-ninu  in  h'n 
Moond.  Kn  wuE  frequently  iiwn  at  Lord's 
np  to  IHSl.  titiU  morti  oonapii'uous  waa  be 
in  tiu.  hunting  Hold,  From  1806  to  1810  he 
wai  ihe  master  of  the  Quom  hounds  in 
I.i!ic»iterBlun>.  and  from  1816  to  lS54of  Ihe 
Burltin  hounds  in  Lincolnshire.  His  first 
pack  in  Hiunpobiriiwnsiiitroduwdnt  Penton, 
tuiir  Andnvor,  in  1^26,  nnd  cnneisled  of  a 
Miration  from  Sir  Iliohanl  Sutton's  iLnd  other 
kenncU.  In  IBAl  he  purchaeeil  a  lurfce  por* 
lioB  of  Sir  Tlionuu  Burghley's  bounds,  «nd 
in  181^  be  mlded  the  Huku  of  Grafton's 
ralirf  pauk.  U«  usually  had  at  tJiis  time 
about  une  hundred  ctiiiple  of  hounds  in  bis 
Iccnnel.  Ilu  buntod  his  own  hounds  four 
daya  in  the  week,  und  somelimus  had  two 
packs  out  at  the  anme  time.  He  muintnined 
this  Ur^  cstablisbment  entirelv  at  his  own 
papense,  nnd  condiii^tud  nil  liia  arrange- 
mtntH  wilhgreftt  judpnent.  After  Ihe  death 
of  bis  fa.thL'r,  ho  in  183U  removed  his  slabk' 
Knd  kenurU  to  Ted  worth,  where  hf^'exleiided 
a  lavUh  bosuitality  to  his  foi-hunf.in^  iicigh- 
boutv.  lu  (i^^S,  ill  consequence  of  the  Ite- 
(tirra  i^ots,  hn  raified  a.  corps  of  yuomnnry 
canlry  at  bis  own  expense ;  be  was  the 
captain,  and  the  troopi^rs  were  cbieQj  hie 
own  tenants  and  small  furmers, 

On  'JO  March  IMO  ho  accepted  an  invita- 
fjao  to  lake  hia  bounds  to  liollesion,  Henry 
Oteeua'e  seat  in  I^ice8t«rsliire,  where  he 
ved  by  Hn  assembly  of  two  thousund 
I  and  accliiiraed  the  first  fox-hunter 
of  thM  day  (Sparling  Mag.  June  ItUO, 
yf.  inO-tJ).  In  1846  he  built  n  gUiss  con- 
■crralorv  ot  Tfdworth,  315  fcBt  long  and 
-10  friTt  wide,  in  wliich  be  took  horse  eKercise 
in  his  liil-T  years.  Tie  oontiiiuud  in  the 
buiJl  lUL'  Held  1IJ1  to  his  eigbtielb  venr. 

It'viiJi'S  his  residencn  at  Tedworth,  be 
(iwn>-d  Hii  >'sial«  in  Camarronshlre  with  a 
bnuu>  calliil  Va«-nol.  There  yaehling  occu- 
pied  much  of  his  attention.  He  wa^  fur 
nuuiy  years,  until  IBW,  a  member  of  thtr 
tval    Vocbt  dquaUron,   and   during   that 
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teriod  five  sailing  yachts  were  built  for  him, 
n  1830  he  quarrelled  with  the  club  com- 
mi(.t«eon  their  refusal  to  admit  steam  yiwhts, 
and  commissioned  KoberC  Napier  (1701- 
1878)  [q,  v.]  of  Glasgow  to  build  for  him 
a  eteam  yacht,  christened  the  Menai,  400 
tons  and  120  boree-power.  This  wae  iho 
first  of  eight  steam  vachts  built  for  bim 
hetween  1830  and  185'l.  In  1840  the  Fire- 
king  was  constructed  for  bim  according  to 
hisownmodeljwith  long  andTerj  fine  boUow 
water-lines.  He  claimed  to  have  been  the 
oriRinatorof  this  wave-line  construction,  but  ' 


.    ■  tu 

Welsh  estate.  Smith  erected  I 
Hutel  at  Llauberis,  enlarged  and  improved 
Port  Dinorwic,  worked  the  Victoria  slate 
quarries,  and  constructed  the  Padaru  rall- 
wn-v.  lie  died  at  Vaenol,  Camarvonsbirti, 
on'y  Sept.  18^(6,  and  was  buried  at  Ted- 
worth,  llemarried.onap  Oct.  1827,  Matilda, 
second  daughter  of  William  Webber  of 
Biafield  Lodge,  BerkEbJrc,hut  hud  no  issue. 
His  widow  died  at  Comuton-BasBet,  near 
Deviies,  on  18  May  ISoO. 

[EnrJlsy-Wilraoi's  Heminiscencia  of  T.  A. 
Smith,  1802,  WLlh  portrait;  Nimrod'a  Hunliug 
RominisL'ences,  1BI3,  pp.  294-31)3;  Velmi  liad- 
clifTu's  Tha  Noble  Soieniw,  1B93,  pp.  21.  SHO; 
J,  N.  Filt's  Cova«i,lB  Sketijips,  1876,  passim: 
Cscil's  Records  of  Iho  Chnar,  18>7.  pp.  107, 
249.fil ;  niuBtrntHl  LoDdoQ  Newi,  1850,  zxix. 
671  ;  Osnt.  Mag.  1858,  ii.  fiS3  ;  LUIywhite'i 
Critkut  Si'dres,  IBfl3,  i.  2U3 ;  Practii-nl  Mag. 
1873.  ii.  280;  Burkt's  Landed  Qditjj.  1804.] 
O.  C.  B. 

SMITH,  THOMAS  .SOUTHWOOD, 
M.D.  (1788-1861),  sanitary  reformer,  was 
horn  at  JIartoch,  Somerset,  on  21  Dec.  1786. 
Ilia   studies  for   the  miDistrj  were  e 


raged  by  William  Blake  11773-18^1)  (q.  v.], 
of  whom  he  wrote  a  touching  memoir.  Ac- 
cording to  family  tradilio 


iirat  exercised  among  evangelical  d 
in  the  wost  of  England.  Having  become  a 
widower,  and  intending  to  combine  with  the 
preacher's  office  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
entered  as  a  medical  student  at  Fdinburgh 
in  October  1812,  and  in  November  took  the 
vacant  charge  of  the  unitarian  congregation 
[see  PuBVBR,  Jameb]  then  meeting 'in  Skin- 
ners' Hall,  Canoogat-e,  where  he  rnistrf  the 
attendance  from  twenty  to  nearly  two  hun- 
dred. In  June  1613  he  began  a  course  effort- 
nightly  evening  lectures  on  universal  re- 
storation ;  these  were  published  by  subscrip- 
tion OS  '  Illustrations  of  tbe  Divine  Govern- 
ment' (GlaMfow,  181fi,  8vo!  fith  edit, 
called  5tb,  1866,  ISmo),  and  form  a  closely 
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reasoned  treatise,  rising  on  occasion  to  pas- 
sages of  remarkable  moquence.  The  main 
thesis  is  that  pain  is  corrective.  The  work 
won  the  favour  of  poets;  Byron,  Moore, 
Wordsworth,  Crabbe  were  its  warm  ad- 
mirers. On  28  July  1813  he  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Scottish  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, became  its  first  secretary,  and  published 
an  'Appeal'  (1815)  in  defence  of  its  cause. 
In  1814  his  congregation  moved  to  an  old 
episcopal  chapel  TSt.  Andrew's)  in  Carrub- 
ber  8  Close,  High  Street.  He  graduated 
M.D.  on  1  Aug.  1816,  publishing  his  thesis, 
*  De  mente  morbis  Isesa,*  with  a  dedication 
to  Thomas  Belsham  [q.  v.]  In  the  same  year 
he  succeeded  Samuel  Fawcett  [see  under 
Fawcbtt,  Benjamin]  as  minister  at  Vicarage 
Street  Chapel,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  practising 
also  as  a  physician.  He  published  a  few 
sermons  of  merit ;  his  funeral  sermon  (1821) 
for  Thomas  Howe  (1759  P-1820)  is  specially 
noted  by  Dr.  James  Martineau  {Stttdy  of 
Beliffum,  1888,  i.  398).  In  1820  he  removed 
to  London,  devoting  himself  to  the  medical 
profession,  yet  still  preaching  occasionally. 

Southwood  Smith  was  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  25  June 
1821  (fellow,  9  July  1847).  He  was  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  *  Westminster  Review,* 
and  wrote  for  its  first  number  (January 
1824)  an  article  on  Bentham^s  system  of 
education.  In  the  same  vear  he  contributed 
ah  article,  *  The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the 
Living/  advocating  facilities  for  dissection  ; 
this  was  reprinted  in  1824  and  subsequently. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  and  subsequently  to 
the  Eastern  Dispensary  and  to  the  Jews' 
Hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
committee  (April  1825)  of  the  *  Useful 
Knowledge '  society ;  wrote  for  it  a  *  Trea- 
tise on  Animal  Physiology '  (1829,  8vo), 
contributed  to  its  *  Penny  Uyclopaedia ' 
(1832-45)  the  chief  articles  on  anatomy, 
medicine,  and  physiology ;  and  added  to  its 
publications  a  treatise  on  *  The  Philosophy 
of  Health'  (1835-7,  12mo,  2  vols.;  lltli 
edit.  1865,  8vo).  Meanwhile  he  had  em- 
bodied the  result  of  devoted  labours  for  his 
public  patients,  in  ward  and  home,  in  *  A 
Treatise  on  Fever'  (1830,  8vo),  which  at 
once  took  rank  as  an  authority.  To  epidemic 
fever  he  largely  traced  the  impoverishment 
of  the  poor,  and  showed  that  it  is  pre- 
ventible.  From  this  work  dates  his  remark- 
able career  as  a  sanitary  reformer. 

Jeremy  Bent  ham  [q.v.]  had  by  will  left 
his  body  to  Smith,  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
section and  an  anatomical  lecture.  Smith 
performed  this  task  at  the  anatomy  school, 
^''  '  ^  Street,  Maze  Pond,  on  9  June  1832, 


delivering  a  lecture,  of  which  two  editions 
were  published  in  the  same  year.  It  em- 
bodied a  sketch  of  Bentham's  philosophy  and 
an  account  of  his  last  moments.  A  thun- 
derstorm shook  the  building  during  its  deli- 
very, yet  Smith  proceeded  *  with  a  dear  un- 
faltering voice,  but  with  a  face  as  white  as 
that  of  the  dead  philosopher  before  him.' 
Brougham,  Mill,  and  Grote  were  present. 
The  skeleton,  dressed  in  Bentham's  clothes, 
with  a  waxen  head,  was  kept  in  a  mahc^any 
cabinet  in  Smith's  consultin^room  at  Fins- 
bury  Square;  when  he  left  this,  it  was 
transferred  to  University  College,  Gower 
Street,  where  it  still  remains. 

In  1832  Smith  was  placed  on  the  central 
board  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  fSac- 
tory  children,  an  inquiry  the  precursor  of 
the  existing  factory  acts.  More  than  once 
the  poor-law  commissioners  sought  his  aid  in 
typhus  epidemic ;  hence  his  reports  (1835- 
1839)  on  the  preventible  causes  of  sickness 
and  mortality  among  the  poor.  His  first  re- 
port on  sanitary  improvement  (1838)  began 
a  series,  presented  at  intervals  till  1857. 
In   1839  ne  was  a  main    founder   of  the 

*  Health  of  Towns  Association,'  gave  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  (1840)  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  served 
(1840)  on  the  children's  employment  com- 
mission.   He  did  much  to  found  (1842)  the 

*  Metropolitan  Association  for  improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes,'  which 
built  the  first  *  model '  dwellings,  designed 
to  exclude  epidemics  by  due  sanitary  con- 
ditions ;  gave  evidence  (1844)  before  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  health  of  tovms, 
was  on  the  metropolitan  sanitary  commission 
(1847),  and  was  appointed  (1848)  medical 
member  of  the  *  general  board  of  health,' 
giving  his  services  gratuitously  at  first,  but 
receiving  a  permanent  appointment  in  1850, 
when  he  gave  up  professional  practice.  His 
reports  on  quarantine  (1845),  cnolera  (1850), 
yellow  fever  (1852),  and  on  the  results  of 
sanitary  improvement  (1854)  were  of  world- 
wide use. 

In  1855  he  delivered  two  lectures  on 
< Epidemics'  (1850,  8vo;  2nd  edit.  1866, 
8vo)at  the  Edinburgh  'philosophical  institu- 
tion;' on  this  occasion  he  revisited  Skinners' 
Hall,  then  occupied  by  one  of  the  ragged 
schools  establish^  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
[q.  v.]  His  unsparing  devotion  to  philan- 
thropic labour  had  told  upon  his  constitu- 
tion, and  he  seemed  an  older  man  than  he 
was ;  his  speech  was  slow,  but  his  rich  voice 
and  dignified  manner  made  his  delivery  very 
impressive.  Though  he  had  earned  the  gra- 
titude of  nations,  he  retired  on  a  very  mode- 
rate pension.    In  October  1861,  having  re- 


iver»d  frotn  a  eeriouB  Ulneas,  he  went  to 

I   Florence.     At  tlie  bediming  oF 

n  abort  attark  of  bronchitis  proTed 

He  died  on  10  Sec.  1861,  and  wds 


^«Ut.eJt«cut«^d[l858)  atnorencebvJ.Hart, 

■"(in  tbe  National   Portrait  Oallerr,  pre- 

mted  (Ffbruarr  \t>~-2)  bv  a  committee  for 

I  purnoK.    Ill)  waa  twice  married,  and 

t  by  ma  firrt  marriage  (to  Miss  Keade) 

9  daughlerE;  b;  bia  second  marriage  (to 

«uphlcr  or  Jobii  Christie  of  Hocknej)  an 

Bly  aon,  Herman  (rf.  23  July  1897,  aged  77). 

I  Coll.  of  Phjs.   1878,   iii.  236  *q. ; 

y  Raputiitnrj,  ISIS  p.  S36.  ISIS  pp.  118, 

H,  )B31  pp.  3S2  aq. :  Murcb's  Hist.  Prc»b.  and 

-    "  -\  Churchea  in   Waat  of  Engl.   I83S. 

ornt's  New  Spirit  nf  tho  Ago,  1844, 

L  i.  {utido  '  Lord  Aabb;  aad  Dr.  Southwood 
-'■^')i  Chriaiiun  Rofurmer,  18B(l,  p.  720; 
UitJ  fmm  the  IadcbI,  Dwemhur  18111  ; 
vr.  31  Dec,  1801  p,  038,  31  Jnlj  1897 
5;  Sonjub*i-riber.  February  1862.  pp. 
;  penocs]  rami leci ion.]  A.  G. 

[,  WALTEIl  (/.  1526),  wrote  in 
a  account  of  n  rogubli  advontureea 
i  EdytJi,  daughter  of  one  John  Uan- 
-,d  widow  of  one  ThomaaElIva.  Smith's 
_^  1   entitled   'Tho   Widow   Edvtb; 

TwelUD  menr  Geatvs  of  one  caiied  Edytb, 
tbe  lyang  Wydow.''  It  was  '  emprinted  at 
lywdon  at  the  aygne  of  tho  meremayde  at 
Pollia  gtte  next  chepeside  bj  J.  liastell 
IBAIaich  MtCikv,'  The  printer  notes  that 
t  ite  dale  of  publication  tbe  heroine  was 
tlU  a\i\e.  Tbe  work  is  divided  into  twelve 
^ptets.  each  called  a  'mery  ieste.'  The 
'■n«  tricks  which  the  widow  is  described 
^lajJDg  on  tradesmen,  tavern-keepers,  and 
^  '.a  of  great  men,  including  tbe  bishop 
l.SirTbomasMore,  aresome- 


"?^,»' 


J  noticed  in 
ibliotheca  Smitbiana,^  1688,  and  in  tbe 
lUWue  of  the  liarlvian  collection,  but  it  is 
Wbtriii  if  any  now  survive.  Of  a  reprint 
~V6d  by  llicbard  Jones  in  1573,  two  copies 
I  known— one  in  thi«  Bodleian  Library, 
id  tbe  otberin  the  Uutli  Library.  A  modem 
-riiil  ia  in  W.  C.  nasliit'a  '  Old  English 
«  Books,'  18&1,  vol,  iii. 


MITH,  WENTWORTM  (/.  1601- 
J3>,  dramaiiBt,  wrote  many  plays  for  the 
mpany  of  actors  at  tbe  Rose 


Theatre,  in  parlnerfihiii  with  other  authors 
employed  by  Philip  Henslo we  [q.  t.],  the 
theatrical  manager.  From  the  latler's' Diary' 
it  appears  that  be  was  associated  between 
1601  and  1603  to  tbe  composition  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing thirteen  pieces,  none  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  published,  and  none  are  now 
eitant,  Their  titles  are :  1.  "The  Conquest  of 
tbe  West  Indies '  (with  Dav  and  Ilaugbton), 
1601.  2,  'The  Rising  of 'Cardinal  Wolaey' 
(with  Cbetlle,  Drayton,  and  Munday),  1601. 
S.  'Sii  Clothiers'  {with  Ilathway  and 
Ilaughtou),  1601.  4. '  Too  Good  lo  be  True, 
or  the  Nonhern  Man'  (with  Chettle  and 
Hathway),  1601.  5.  'Love  parts  Friend- 
ship '  (with  Chettle),  1602.  0.  '  Aa  merry 
as  may  be'  (with  Day  and  Hathway),  1603, 
written  for  the  court  and  for  the  earl  of 
"Worcester's  men  at  the  Rose.  7.  '  Albert 
Halles '  (with  Heywood),  160:J :  possibly  the 
title  should  l>e  '  Arehi^llus.'  8.  ■  Marshal 
Osric '  (completed  bv  Heywood,  and  doubt- 
fully assumed  by  l^leay  to  be  ideulical  in 
its  revi.ied  form  with  naywood's  '  Royal 
King  and  Loyal  Subject,'  London,  1637, 
4to).  1602.  9.  '  The  ii  (iii)  Brothers,'  1602, 
10.  'Lady  Jane"  (with  Chettle,  Dekker, 
Heywood,  and  Webster),  16tH.  11.  'ITie 
Black  DogofNewg8te'(with  Day,  Hathway, 
and  'tbe  other  poet,'  probably  Haughton), 
1603-3.  12.  '  The  Unfortunate  General,  a 
French  History' (with  Day.  Ilatbway,  and 
'  tlie  other  poet '),  1603.  13.  '  An  Italian 
Tragedy.'  1603. 

ent  worth  may  be  ascribed  the  extant 
by  '  W.  Smith,"  called  '  Tbe  Hector  of 
lanie,  or  the  I'alsgrave,  Prime  Elector. 
A  New  Play,  an  Honourable  HyBtorie.  Ab 
it  hath  beune  publikely  Acted  at  the  Red 
Bull  and  at  the  Citrtaine,  by  a  Companie  of 
Young  men  of  this  Citie.  Made  by  W. 
Smith,  with  new  Additions.  London,  printed 
by  Thomas  Creede  for  Joaias  Harrison,  and 
are  to  be  solde  in  Pater-Xoster  Row,  at  tho 
Signe  of  tbe  Golden  .-Vnker,'  1616,  4to, 
Written  in  1Q13,  it  was  dedicated  to  '  the 
Bight  Worshipfull  tbe  great  Favorer  of  the 
Muses,  Syr  John  Swinnerton,  Knight,  some- 
times Lord  Mayor  of  this  honourable  Cittie 
of  London.'  Baker  is  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  this  was  the  last  play  acted  at  the 
Curtain.  From  the  dedication  we  learn 
that  the  author  also  wrote  'The  Freeman's 
Honour,'  another  piece  not  known  to  be  ex- 
tant, which  he  says  was  '  acted  by  the  8er- 
Tanls  of  the  King's  Majesty  to  dignify  the 
worthy  company  of  ilerchant  Taylors ' 
(Fleay,  Hiogr.  Chron, ;  Nichols,  Proi/retgei 
ofJamre  I,  ii.  732).  An  endeavour  line  been 
madt?  to  place  both  these  ploys  to  the  credit 
of  Buother  dramatist  namDd  wUliam  Smitb) 
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for  whose  existence  no  satisfactory  proof  is 
forthcoming.  Warburton  asserts  that  one 
of  the  pieces  destroyed  by  his  cook  was  '  St. 
George  for  England  by  William  Smith/  and 
that  the  same  writer  was  also  the  author 
of  *  Hector  of  Germanic/  of  *  The  Freeman's 
Honour/  and  of  *  The  Fair  Foul  One,  or  the 
Baiting  of  the  Jealous  Knight/  which  was 
licensed  by  Herbert  in  1623  for  performance 
at  the  Red  Bull  Inn.  But  Warburton  seems 
to  have  expanded  on  his  own  authority  the 
initial  *W.^  in  *W.  Smith '  on  the  title-page 
of  *St.  George'  into  William  instead  of 
Went  worth.  The  only  writers  of  the  time 
named  William  Smith  of  whom  we  have 
contemporary  evidence  were  the  sonnet teer 
and  the  herald,  neither  of  whom  is  there 
the  smallest  reason  for  crediting  with  the 
authorship  of  plays  [see  Smith,  William, 
Jl.  159C;  Smith,  William,  ISSOP-IGIS]. 
All  the  plays  assigned  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  to  *  W.  Smith '  were  in 
all  probability  from  the  pen  of  Wentworth 
Smith. 

To  Wentworth  Smith  have  been  unwar- 
rantably ascribed  the  three  plays — *  Locrine,' 

*  The  Puritan,'  and  *  Cromwell  ^ — which  were 
published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  under 
the  initials  of  *  W\  S.'  These  pieces,  together 
with  *01dcastle,'  *  London  Prodigal/  and 
'Yorkshire  Tragedy'  (which  were  fraudu- 
lently issued  as  by  *  W.  Shakespeare'),  were 
included  as  Shakespeare's  work  in  the  folio 
of  1 664.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  authorship 
of  any  of  these  six  plays,  and  the  initials 

*  W.  S.,'  like  Shakespeare's  full  name,  were 
placed  on  the  title-pages  by  the  publishers 
merely  to  give  purchasers  the  false  impres- 
sion that  Shakespeare  was  their  author. 

[HenslowesDiarv'.pp.  186,  204,  206,  207,  &c.; 
Warner's  Dulwich  MSS.  pp.  21,  24,  157 ;  Fleay's 
Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  i.  160,  300, 
ii.  249-51  ;  Langbaine's  Lives  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets,  ed.  1712,  p.  134  ;  Baker's  Bio- 
graphia  Draraatica,  i.  676,  677,  ii.  H,  250,  287, 
238,  333  ;  HalliweU's  Dictionary  of  Old  English 
Plays,  passim.]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH  or  SMYTH,  WILLIAM  (1460?- 
1514),  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  co-founder  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  bom  about  1460, 
was  fourth  son  of  llobert  Smyth  of  Peelhouse 
in  the  parish  of  l^scot,  Lancashire.  Ilis 
father  appears  to  have  been  a  country  squire 
of  moderate  estate.  It  is  a  probable  tradi- 
tion that  William  was  educated  in  the  house- 
hold of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII  and  second  wife 
of  Tlionias  Stanley ,  first  earl  of  Derby  [q .v.1,  at 
Knowsley,  within  which  parish  his  birtJipface 
•♦uate  [see  Beaufort,  Margaret].  The 
Margaret  maintained  a  sort  of  private 


school,  'certayn  yonge  gentilmen  at  her  find- 
yng '  being  educated  at  Knowsley  by  Maurice 
Westbury,  whom  she  had  brought  from  Ox- 
ford for  that  purpose.    Smyth's  biographer, 
Churton,  after  completely  disproving  Wood's 
assertion  that  Smyth  was  a  migrant  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge,  inclines  to  identify  him 
with  W^illiam  Smyth,  a  commoner  of  Lincoln 
College  in  1478.    He  would  then  probably 
be  ab^ut  eighteen  years  old.    In  t  nat  case 
he  must  |have  been  only  twenty-five  when 
he,  being  already  qualified  by  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law,  was  appointed  (20  Sept. 
1485)  to  the  lucrative  omce  of  keeper  or 
clerk  of  the  hanaper  of  the  chancery  for 
life,  with  a  salary  of  40/.  yearly  in  excess 
of  that  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor,  a  knight, 
besides  an  allowance  of  eighteenpence  a  day 
when  in  attendance  on  the  chancellor  (Camp- 
bell, Materia  Is  f  i.  16).    The  fiEU^t  that  this 
grant  was  made  within  a  month  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  and  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later  (2  Oct.)  by  prefer- 
ment to  a  canonry  of  St.  Stephen's,  West- 
I  minster  {id.  p.  71),  shows  that  Smith's  friends 
must  have  been  active  as  well  as  powerful 
at  the  new  court.    Among  the  stat«  papers 
is  one  belonging  to  1485,  showing  the  issue 
of  200/.  to  William  Smyth,  keeper  of  the 
hanaper,  for  the  custody  of  two  daughters  of 
Edward  IV.    Another  document  of  24  Feb. 
1486  recites  that  this  200/.  was  delivered  by 
Smyth  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  who  *  of  late 
hadde  the  keping  and  guiding  of  the  ladies, 
daughters  of  King  Eoward  the  iiiith.'    On 
17  Feb.  in  the  same  year  he  is  described  as 
a  member  of  the  king's  council.     Smyth's 
first  parochial  preferment  was  on  13  May 
1486  to  the  living  of  Combe  Martyn,  north 
Devon,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  (ib.  i.  434 ; 
Pat.  Itollj  1  Hen.  VII,  pt.  iii.  m.  13).   He  was 
also  presented,  under  the  style  of  the  king's 
chaplain,  to  the  living  of  Great  Grimsby  on 
4  May  1487  {ib.  2  Hen.  VII,  pt.  ii.  m.  8).  In 
1491  he  was  made  dean  of  the  collegiate  and 
royal  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster. 
This  preferment  he  had  resigned  before  1496. 
On  14  June  1492  he  was  presented  by  the 
Lady  Margaret  to  the  rectory  of  Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire.    This  he  heldt  for  two  years, 
resigning  it  on  his  promotion  to  a  bishopric 
!  In  the  same  year  (1492)  Smyth,  together  with 
llichard  Foxe  [q.  v.],  then  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  Sir  Elias  Dawbeney,  was  made  a  co- 
feoffee  of  her  estates  in  Somerset  and  Devon 
for  the  performance  of  Lady  Margaret's  will. 
At  the  beginning  of  1493  Smith  was  made 
bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,    He  had 
been  entrusted  w^ith  the  custody  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  see  since  80  Miurch  1491,  his 
predecessor,  Bishop  John  Hales,  having  died 
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on  the  last  day  of  1490,  with  liberty  to  apply 
its  revenues  to  his  own  use  without  rendering 
account  to  the  crown  {Exch,  Q,  B,  Mem,  Roll, 
21  Hen.  VII,  inter  brema,  Easter  Term 
m.  iiii.)  The  Lichfield  registers  show  that 
he  at  once  diligently  entered  upon  his  epi- 
scopal duties,  but  within  three  months  he 
was  acting  as  a  member  of  Prince  Arthur's 
council  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  This  ne- 
cessitated the  nomination  by  him,  after  the 
example  of  Foxe  and  other  contemporary 
prelates,  of  a  sufi^agan  bishop,  Thomas  Fort, 
oishop  of  Achonry  in  Ireland,  in  1494.  He 
presumably  resigned  at  the  same  time  his 
office  of  keeper  or  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  his 
successor,  Edmund  Martyn,  who  also  fol- 
lowed him  as  desn  of  St.  Stephen's,  being 
appointed  to  the  place  on  6  Feb.  1493  {Pat, 
Itoll,  8  Hen.  VII,  pt.  ii.  m.  18).  While  bishop 
of  Lichfield,  Smyth  refounded  the  ruinous 
hospital  of  St.  John,  originally  a  priory  of 
friars,  but  transformed  by  him  into  an  alms- 
house and  free  ^^mmar  school.  To  it  he 
annexed  the  hospital  of  Denhall  or  Den  wall  in 
Cheshire,  and  secured  for  it  liberal  patronage 
from  Henry  VU.  This  hospital  of  St.  John 
still  survives  at  Lichfield  as  a  monument  to 
Smyth's  memory. 

On  31  Jan.  1496  Smyth  was  translated  to 
Lincoln,  at  that  time  the  most  extensive 
diocese  in  England,  stretching,  as  it  did, 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames.  But  he 
was  generally  an  absentee,  resident  at  Lud- 
low or  Bewdley  in  attendance  upon  Prince 
A^rthnr,  though  he  found  time  in  the  first 
year  of  his  episcopate  to  make  a  visitation  at 
Oxford.  Even  as  long  after  his  translation 
as  1600,  when  he  proposed  to  make  his  first 
entry  into  his  cathedral  city,  aflfairs  of  state 
recalled  him  to  Bewdley ;  nor  was  his  visita- 
tion carried  out  until  the  spring  of  1 501 .  The 
wealth  now  at  his  disposal  enabled  him  in 
the  same  year  to  acquire  private  property  in 
land,  and  he  purchased  an  estate  at  St. 
John's,  Bedwardyn,  near  Worcester. 

On  ^'I  Aug.  1501  Smyth  was  appointed 
lord  president  of  Wales,  upon  the  reform  of 
the  administration  of  that  principality,  with 
a  salary  of  20/.  a  week,  equivalent  to  about 
12,000/.  a  year  of  our  money,  for  a  table  for 
himself  and  the  council.  He  had  already  for 
some  years  presided  at  Prince  Arthur's  coun- 
cil. His  new  office  was  one  comprising  both 
administrative  and  judicial  functions.  On 
5  Nov.  1500,  within  a  few  days  after  Cardinal 
Morton's  death,  Smyth,  who  had  previously 
been  recommended  for  the  post  in  1495  by 
Henry  VII,  w^as  elected  the  cardinal's  suc- 
cessor in  the  chancellorship  of  Oxford  Uni- 
Terstty.  He  resigned,  it  m  August  1503. 
Daring  hia  chanceUorship  in  September  1501 


the  Prince  of  Wales  (Arthur),  with  Smyth  in 
attendance,  visited  Oxford.  In  April  1502 
the  prince  died  in  Ludlow  Castle,  and  Smyth 
officiated  at  his  funeral  in  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral. He  still  remained  lord  president  of 
Wales,  and  retained  the  office  during  life ; 
but  there  are  indications  that  after  Prince 
Arthur's  death  his  attention  was  less  ab- 
sorbed bv  Welsh  afiairs.  In  1503  he  took 
Eart  in  the  investiture  of  Warham,  of  whom 
e  had  been  an  early  patron,  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  November  1504  he  joined 
in  a  celebrated  decree  of  the  Star-chamber  re- 
gulating the  relations  of  the  staplers  and  mer- 
chant adventurers.  On  3  June  1505  he  was 
condemned  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers 
at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ei^ht  hundred  marks  (533/.  d*.  8</.)  for 
erecting  weirs  and  mills  in  the  Trent  *  to  the 
noysaunce  of  the  passage  of  boats  and  other 
vesselles.'  The  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king 
on  the  following  11  April  {Rich.  Q.  R.  Mem, 
Molly  21  Hen.  VII,  E.  T.  inter  brevia, 
m.  i.)  At  some  time  towards  the  close  of 
Henry  VII's  rei^  Smyth's  wealth  invited  ex- 
tortion of  the  kind  generally  associated  with 
the  names  of  Sir  Kichard  Empson  [q.  v.]  and 
Edmund  Dudley  [q.v.]  An  information  was 
laid  against  him  that  he  had  paid  English 
gold  to  a  foreigner,  presumably  for  exporta- 
tion abroad,  in  violation  of  the  statute  of 
1488-9  (4  Hen.  VII,  c.  23).  He  was  con- 
demned in  the  immense  sum  of  1,800/.,  the 
penalty  being  double  the  amount  of  gold 
alienated  by  the  oflender.  Of  this  sum,  it 
appears  from  an  account  rendered  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  Henry  VII,  Smyth  paid  in  ready 
money  two  instalments  of  100/.  and  1,200/. 
respectively.  Henry  VII  having  left  instruc- 
tions that  this  and  other  extortions  from 
dignified  ecclesiastics  should  be  restored, 
Smyth  received  the  money  back  again  about 
1509  {State  Papers,  Bom.  1  Hen.  VIII,  776). 
But  his  apprehension  of  a  continuance  of 
similar  proceedings  led  him  to  procure  for 
himself  a  pardon,  dated  less  than  three  weeks 
after  Henry  VIII's  accession,  for  every  con- 
ceivable common-law  or  statutory  offence 
which  might  have  been  committed  by  him, 
beginning  with  homicide  and  ending  with 
breaches  of  the  manufacturing  regulations 
(Exch,  Q,  R.  Mem.  Roll,  1  Hen.  VIll,  Trinity 
Term,  m.  vii.) 

In  1507  Smyth  began  a  series  of  benefac- 
tions which  elicited  P  uller's  eulogy  that  *  this 
man  wheresoever  he  went  may  oe  followed 
by  the  perfume  of  charity  he  left  behind  him.' 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  founded  a  fel- 
lowship in  Oriel  College ;  he  established  a 
free  school  at  Famworth  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  added  a  south  aisle  to  the  church ; 


T-l,  .bishop  of  Eieler,  aoma  of  llle 
dUlikn  ana  suBi>ician  of  the  regulars  tben 
currrni.  evm  among  ecclMJaetics.  During 
tho  sUun  Lime  that  ba  wm  Ht  Lichfield  he 
twicn  TBJwttMl  the  incompetent  jiresenteee 
of  monutin  houseB  lo  livings,  and  raade  a 
riaitat  iuii  of  the  religious  foundations  within 
bia  dioccK.  Not  long  aft«r  hie  translation 
to  Liaooln  in  1499,  we  And  him  suspending 
th«  »hbol  of  Oseney,  and  enforcing  a  re- 
fonnolion  of  that  house.  That  he  was  a 
nun  of  learning  is  apparent  from  his  elec- 
tion as  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  from  the 
specimen  of  his  LHtin  composition  which  has 
tUTvived.  Though  &  contemporary  of  Eras- 
tDUB  and  Foxe,  he  does  not  seem,  if  we  may 
indge  by  the  statutes  of  his  college,  lo  have 
Men  ftUvc  to  the  importance  of  (fnek.  On 
lb--  rniitrarv,  his  design  seems  to  have  been 
I  tiu  ecclesiastical  and  conserva- 
'111  adhering  to  the  traditional 
:  .iHSticphiloaophj'Bnd theology. 
I  <'t  his  statute's  differ  amazingly 

l>iiii  till'  fur  mora  progresaiTe  provisionB 
which  Koxe  drew  up  for  hia  college  of  Corpus. 
SulMn's  mind,  it  is  evident,  was  cast  in  the 
fune  mould  as  that  of  Smyth,  and  it  can 
icsdily  be  bulIeTed  that  he  deferred  entirely 
to  ih»  guidance  of  the  former  chancellor  of 
the  university.  It  can  be  understood,  there- 
tan,  that  Smytli  displayed  no  liberal  ten- 
dencies in  his  theology,  and  in  1.W6  he  is 
r«imrdn]  to  have  enforced  the  law  agninsi 
bcrvsv  both  by  imprisonment  and  burning. 
But  .fobn  P'oxe  [q.  v.],  the  mart  vrologist,  who 
■a  a  Itrasenose  man  was  probably  indisposed 
to  be  severe  upon  the  founder  of  his  college, 
ntcurds  of  Smyth  '  that  in  the  time  of  the 
gmt  Kbjunition,  divers  be  sent  quietly  home 
without  punishment  and  penance,  bidding 
tb«ni  go  home  and  live  as  good  Cliriatian  men 
•bould  do.'  Judged  by  the  high  standard  of 
clerical  duty  held  by  f.atimer,  Smyth,  what- 
srer  his  iK'iahej  may  have  been,  was  an  '  uu' 
prvaching  prelate.'  He  must  have  been  loo 
»b«orbed  in  business  of  state,  at  any  rate 
down  to  the  death  of  Prince  .\rthur  in  1502, 
to  ciorciso  any  effective  personal  supervision 
over  bis  immense  diooese.  Nor  can  he  be 
acquitted  of  the  prerailiug  ecclesiastical  vice 
of  nepotism.  His  biogrnpherChurton  devotes 
K  chauler  to  his  kinsmen  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical urefermenis  he  heaped  upon  them. 
TIire«  01  his  nephews  he  made  archdeacons 
in  hJa  diocese,  appointing  one  of  them,  Wil- 
lUm  Smyth,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  to  the 
noct  valuable  prebend,  it  is  said,  in  England. 
Another  of  them,  Gilbert  Smylh,  he  mude  a 
trrebcndtiry  in  H98,  nearly  aii  years  before 
nn  tank  sub-deacon's  orders.  Matthew  Smyth, 
tht  lut  principal  oT  Br««enose  Hall,  and  the 


irat  of  Brasenose  Collego,  in  all  probability 
.  relation  of  the  bishop,  was  presented  by 
lim  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  in 
608,  though  he  was  not  ordained  sub-deacon 
till  1612.  One  of  Bishop  Smyth's  last  acts 
to  grant  a  lease,  probably  on  beneficial 
terms,  of  the  manor  of  Kettleham  in  Lin- 
colnshire to  Richard  Smyth,  doubtless  a 
kinsman.  Chnrton  complains  that  in  Smyth's 
thi^  cathedral  of  Lincoln  was  '  peopled 
with  persons  of  the  name  of  'William  Smyth,' 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  the  bishop's  caro 
for  bis  kinsmen,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suspect 
that  most  of  them  were  relatives  whom  he 
indemuifled  in  this  way  for  the  diversion  of 
the  hulk  of  his  property  to  his  college. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (1674, 
p.  173)  it  is  stated  that  in  a  bundle  of  sixty 
papers  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster,  chieflv  letters  addressed  to  Sir 
Reginald  Bray  [q.T.],  are  some  letters  from 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (Smyth).  These  letters 
had  previously  been  seen  by  J.  A.  Manning, 
author  of  the  'Lives  of  theSpeakers'  inlSol 
(p.  146),  but  have  since  disappeared  from 
their  place  in  the  muniment-room  of  the 
abbey.  The  bishop's  portrait,  which  bangs 
iu  the  hall  of  Tlrasenose,  is  unfortunately  un- 
dated. A  replica  exists  at  his  hospital  at 
Lichfield.  The  picture  apparently  represents 
him  in  his  closing  years.  The  eves  are  fine, 
and  the  cast  of  countenance  one  of  serene  iu- 
telligence. 

(Fuller's  Worthies:  Wood's  Alhenie  Oion. ; 
Churtop'a  Lives  of  Smyth  and  Snttou,  Oxford, 
IBOO;  CiinipbeirH  Materials  for  Che  Hixt.  of 
IhB  ReidQ  of  Henry  VII ;  Slata  Papers,  Dom. 
Henrv  VIIl,  vols.  i.  ii.]  I.  S.  L. 

SMITH,  WILUAJI  {/.  1596).  poet, 
avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  Spenser,  and  in 
1506  published  a  collection  of  sonnets,  en - 
tilled  '  Chloris,  or  the  Complaint  of  the 
poEHiionate  despised  Shepheard,'  printed  by 
Edmund  BoUifant,  1596,  4to.  The  volume 
opens  wilh  two  sonnets,  inscribed  'To  the 
most  excellent  and  learned  shepheard,  Collin 
Cloute'(i.e.Spenser),  and  aignwl' W.Smith-' 
In  a  third  sonnet  addressed  to  .Spenser  at  the 
close  of  the  book  Smith  calls  Spenser  the 
patron  of  his  maiden  verse.  The  inten-ening 
pages  are  occupied  by  forty-eight  sonnets, 
very  artificially  constructed,  and  by  a  poem  of 
greater  literary  power,  in  twentv  lines,  called 
'  Conns  Dreame  of  the  fairs  Chloris.'  One 
of  the  sonnets, '  A  Notable  Description  of  the 
World,'  had  been  previously  published  in 
'The  PhcBDii-nest,'  lm.%  andT  there  bore 
the  signature  'W.  8.  gentleman.'  'Corins 
Drcame'wos  transferred  to  'England's  Heli- 
con'(1600  and  1614).  Two  copies  of  Smith's 
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rare  voIuniH  lire  now  known;  one  i»  in  the 
Bodleian  Library:  'be  other,  in  the  Huth 
Library,  formerly  belonged  succcBaively  to 
Nardsaug  Luttrell  and  to  ThomnH  Park.  It 
■was  reprinted  in  Mr.  Kdward  Arber'g  'Eog-- 
lish  Gamer,' viii.  171  aqq. 

There  ii  no  means  of  determininewbether 
the  writer  ia  identical  with  the  '  W.  S.'  who 
prefixed  verseB  'in  commendation  of  the 
author'  to  Orange's  'Golden  Aphroditis,' 
1577,  or  with  the  '  W.  S,'  who  paid  Rreton 
ftlikecomplimentin  his'Wil  of  Wit,'16(W. 
Ileber  owned  a  manuscript  entitled  '  A 
New  Yeares  Guift,  or  a  posie  upon  certen 
flowers  presented  to  the  Counteue  of  Vera- 
brooke  hy  fie  author  of  "Chloris,  or  the 
poawonati'  dpgpiged  Shepherd ; " '  hut  it«  pre- 
sent whereabouts  in  unknown. 

'A  booke  called  Amours  by  .1.  D..  with 
certein  other  Sonnetes  by  W.  H.,'  was 
licensed  for  publication  hy  Eleazar  Edgnr, 
3  Jan.  1599-1600  (Arbbr,  Trani^npt.  Hi.  ' 
16-3).  Collier  suggested  that  'J.  D.'  was  s 
misprint  for  'M.  D.,'  and  that  this  entry 
implied  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  piib- 
lisher  to  reissue  Michael  Drayton's  '.Sonnets' 
which  the  poet  had  entitled  'Amours' in  the 
first  edition  of  1694,  in  conjunction  with  a 
collection  of  sonnets  by  'W.  K.'— initials 
which  Collier  identified  as  those  of  Drayton's 
friend, Shakespeare.  Shakesneare's'Sonnela' 
were  not  published  till  1609.  It  seems  more 
likoly  that  the  publisher  Edgar  contemplated 
a  republication  of  Smith's  collection  of  son- 
nets with  some  work  (since  lost)  by  Sir 
John  Davies  [q.  v.l,  but  the  point  cannot  be 
decided  positively.  Rdgar  does  not  seem  to 
have  actually  published  any  book  which  can 
be  identified  with  the  description  glTen  in 
the  Stationers' '  RegisterB.'  Nino  years  later 
Edgar  published  a  prose  treatise  of  a  different 
calibre  hy  an  author  signing  himself "  W.  S.' 
It  was  entitled  '  Inst  ructions  for  the  in- 
creasing of  Mulberie  Tfeee  and  the  breeding 
of  Silk-wormes'  (London,  1609,  4to,  with 
ill  II  stmt  ions). 

Smilh  appears  to  have  usually  signed  his 
name  'W.  Smith,'  and  some  plays  bearing 
that  signature  have  been  assigned  ioWilliam 
Smith,  hut  these  were  in  all  preljuhility  the 
work  of  Wentworth  Smith  [q.  v.] 

[Collier's  Biblingmphical  Accoant;  Ritaoti's 
Bibliogniphift  Anelo-Poetica ;  Huntera  MS. 
Chi'rus  Vatum  in  Bril.  Hub.  MS.  Addit.  31489. 
p.  78." 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  (lo50P-1618). 
herald,  bom  alwut  15"0  at  Warmingham  in 
Cheahir(',wnaayoungBr  son  of  Handle  Smith 
of  (lid  ha  ugh  in  Warmingham,  by  his  wife 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ralph  Bostock  ot  Norcroft 


t»  Smith 

in  Cheshire.  The  Smithsof  Oldhnu^h  were 
H  branch  of  the  Smiths  of  Cuerdley  in  Lan- 
cashire. William  is  said  U>  have  been  edu' 
cated  at  Oiford.  He  may  be  the  William 
Smith  who  graduated  B.A.,  8  Feb,  1666-7, 
at  Brasenose  College,  whichwaa  founded  bys 
collateral  ancestor,  William  Smith  or  Smyth 
(14eO?-15U)  [a.  v.]  In  March  1561-3 
his  mother  died,  and  in  July  1568  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Bristol.  About  1575  Smith 
became  a  citizen  of  London  and  a  member 
of  the  Haberdashers'  Company.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany  about  lo78,  and  for  some 
years  kept  an  inn  at  Niimberg  with  the  sign 
of  the  tloose.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  on 
6  Oct.  1584,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1186  took  up  his  residence  in  Cheahire.  On 
'2S  Oct.   1597  he  was  created  rouge  dragon 

Sirauivant  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
eorge  Carey,  knight  marshal.  He  never 
attained  higher  office,  owing  partly  to  a  lack 
of  amiability  and  a  sharp  tongue.  He  died 
on  10  Oct.  1618,  and  was  buried,  as  Wood 
thinks,  in  the  churchvard  of  St.  Benedict, 
near  Paol's  Wharf.  About  1580  he  married 
Veronica,  daughter  of  Francis  Att«nstdc  of 
Numberg.  Bv  her  he  had  two  sons — Wil- 
liam, bom  in  1581 ;  and  Paul,  bom  in  1588 
— and  three  daughters,  Jane,  l-'rances,  and 
Hester, 

Smith  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  The  Vale 
Royall  of  England,  or  Countie  Palatine  of 
Chester;  containing  a  Geographical!  D*- 
soription  of  the  said  Oountrey  or  Shrre,  with 
other  things  thereunto  apprtavniag.  Ckil- 
lected  and  written  by  Wlliiam  Smith.'  1685 
(AshmoIeanMS.  765;  Itawlinson  MSS.  B. 
Nos.  383-3).  which  was  publishc-d  in  1656 
byDanielKing[a.  v.],  together  with  another 
work  with  a  similar  title  by  William  Webb, 
under  the  title  'The  Vale  Royall  of  Eng- 
land .  .  .  with  maps  and  prospects,  per- 
formed hy  W.  Smith  and  W.  Webb,'  Ixin- 
Hon,  fol.  2.  'The  Particuler  Description  of 
England,  with  Portratures  of  certaine  of  the 
cheifest  Citties  and  Townes."  The  manu- 
script, which  is  among  the  Sloane  MSS. 
t  No.  3696)  in  the  British  Museum,  was  pub- 
lished bv  Henry  B.  Wheatley  and  Edmund 
W.  Asbbee,  London,  1879,  8vo. 

Smith  also  wrote  the  following  unpub- 
lished nanuscripts:  1. 'Genealogical Toblee 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  the  YBvn 
1578-9,  with  their  arms,  in  colours," 'l  579 
(Rawlineon  MS.  B.  No.  141).  3.  '1580 
Anglin  Descriptio,'  dedicated :  '  Amplis^mo 
Viro,  D.  Chriatophoro  FUurero,  Heipub.  Nori- 
bergenss.  senatori  I'rndentiss.  (Brit.  Mns. 
Add.  MS.  10630).  3.  '  How  Germany  U 
devyded  into  10  Kreises,  that  is  to  ny  Ci^- 
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I,  util  tbi-  name*  of  kU  such  Estates  as 
a  ech  of  tlera  pftrticulerly,'  Nurnberi^, 
Brit.  Mua,  Hart.  MS.  094).  4.  ■  The 
[1  [krscenta  of  all  the  Uukes,  Mnr- 
1,  Erlls,  Viscounte,  and  Lords  Cfented 
«  the  tyme  of  the  Conqueror 
it>  prewDt  yeare  1684'  (Brit.  Mus. 
"  8099).  5.  Haraldw  tracts  and 
,  1586  (Itawlinson  MS.  B.  No. 
'Baronagium  Anrliie.'  1587  (Harl. 
L  600) :  another  copj.  1597  (llari,  MS. 
Itt,  7. '  ABriefDesCTiptionoftheFamous 
lie  of  London,'  |r>9a  (Uari.  MS.!J3«3). 
4  TrflOtiMicn  the  History  and  Antiquities 
Aeahira,'  lh8S  {Jlinl.  MS.  1046,  «.  122- 
y.  9.  'German  Coats  coUaoted  by  Wil- 
1  Smith  during  bis  abode  in  Oormany,' 
\  (PhiUpotB  PresB.  Collese  of  Arms). 
'  IBroeiDescrintionofthe famous Cittia 
,'  1594  (circn)  (Lambeth  MS. 
11.  'The  Names  of  nil  the  Knigiil.s 
d  Ihol  served  [in  Snotland]  under 
.  with  the  Bliuson  of  their  Armefl." 
I.M8.  4(e8).  12. 'TheVisitacion 
uhtre:  mado  in  1567,'  1598  (Harl. 
13.  'A  Book  of  MigeelUneous 
1699  (Philipot'g  Press,  College 
}  Arm*).  14.  '  SMmmnla  Magnatum,'  1000 
(TIarl.  M.S.  el56).  15.  '  Cooke'aordeR  fortha 
{nM  of  St.  CitoTgo.'  Enlarged  bv  Smith, 
16O0(A^hmolean  MS.  11081.  16.  <  Book  of 
Coat™  snd  Creasts,'  1602  (Harl.  MS.  5807). 

17.  '  .A,  Ui^  alphabet  in  blazon,  be^nning 
■with  the  letter  B.'  1601  (Hari.  MS.  2092). 

18.  ■  W.  Smith's  Alphabet  of  Arms,'  1604 
<HBfl.  MS.  5798).  19.  '  Tlio  XII  Worship- 
full  Companies  or  ML"teriefl  of  London,'  imn 
(M«ul«>  ■Bil.Unthecn  Henildlcu.'  p.  104). 
a>.  'Thfl  Viailation  of  DnrseiaUire,'  copied 

milh,  Ifili'.    21.  'The  ArmoB  and  De- 
\a  of  nU  the  Kinges  of  England "  (Brit. 
I.  Add.   MS,   27438).      There   are   also 
j  amallpr  manuscripts  by  him  extant, 
nitotley's  IntrodiK^ion   to  the  PHrtieular 
taBtitition  of  EnglanJ :  Wood's  Athonte  Oion. 
tUw,  >>.  I-ll ;  OoDgli's  Britiflh  Topograpliy. 
TI,  91,  2*7;  (irroerwl'g  Cheshir*.  i.  92.  iii. 
I,  141  -.  MobU's  Hist,  of  tha  College  of  Arms, 

Can.)  E.  I.  c. 

MMrrH.   WILLIAM  (f  Ie73),  <|uaker, 
'*  0  of  Bcslhorp'',  Xottingham£hire,nas 

I  yeoman  of  good  eatate.     lie  was  well 

eaCed,  served  lor  several  years  as  chief 
_  t«Iila,  and  becamo  an  independent  pasti 
B  1858  he  joined  the  quakers,  and  in  t 
^  *  year  he  ruulied  tu  the  anabaptist  Enoch 
■ill's  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Light  within 
,  ,  .  eTnmined,'  in  'The  Lying  Spirit  in  the 
H^uth  of  the  False  Prophet."  London,  1658. 
jto.  Howitl  retaliated  with 'The  Bea£ttljal 
ot,  and  yet  ia,'  London,  1659, 


Smith  also  suffered  in  MioS  imprison- 
ment for  nine  week.t  for  non-payment  of 
tithes.  On  the  Keatoration  Smith  wrote 'An 
Alarum  beat  in  the  Holy  Mountain,'  an 
address  to  Charles  II,  which  is  printed  in 
The  Copies  of  several  Letters  which  were 
delivered  to  the  King,'  London,  1660,  4to. 
He  was  arrested  while  preaching  at  Wor- 
cester in  March  1661,  and  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  wa-i  detained  some  time 
in  prison,  where  he  wrote  at  least  five  of  hia 
books.  Others  were  written  in  Nottingham 
l^ol,  where  he  was  many  times  confined 
between  1661  and  1665.  Smith  published 
his  account  of  his  imprisonment  for  non- 
payment of  tithe,  at  the  instance  of  William. 
PocklingKin  of  North  Collington,  tn  '  The 
Standing  Truth,'  1063,  8vo  (Tt.printed  in 
Croppers  'Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  in 
Kotts,' 1891).  Ho  died  on  9  Jan.  167a.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Anns 
(d.  1659),  he  had  seven  children.  Elizabeth 
Newton  of  Nottingham,  his  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  on  II  March  1666,  sur- 
vived him. 

Smith  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  chief 
works  are :  1.  '  The  Faithful  Witness,  or  a. 
Hand  of   Love   reached   forth,'  1659,  4to; 

G.rt  in  answer  to  Jonathan  Johnson,  a 
jitist  of  Lincolnshire.  2.  '  The  Morning 
Watch,  or  a  Spiritual  Glass  opened,'  1660, 
4to.  3.  -The  New  Creation  brought  forth 
in  the  Holy  Order  of  Life,'  1661,  4to. 
4.  'Universal  Love'  [separate  addresses  to 
pt'rsoiiB  in  every  class  of  life],  liJ6.^,  8vo ; 
reprinted  1668.  5.  '  A  New  I'nnuner,'  1663, 
8vo;  reprinted  1666,  with  'Something  of 
Truth,'  &c. :  both  reprinted  1668, 8vo,  6. '  A 
Briefe  Answer '  to '  Shetinah  [*ir],'  in  which 
John  Stillingfieet  attacked  the  quakers, 
1B64,  4to.  7.  'A  New  Catechism.'  1065; 
another  edition  1667.  8.  'The  Baptists 
Sophistry  diBcoTered,'1072-.'{,4to.  in  answer 
to'TheQuakera  Subterfugs'by  Ralph  James, 
baptist,ofWiltingham, Lincolnshire.  Smith's 
collected  workswere  published  in  167^, folio, 
under  the  title  of  '  Balm  from  Ollead,'  with 
a  dedicatoiy  epistle  from  Ellis  Hookes,  the 
first  recording  clerk  of  the  society.  The 
pagination  of  the  volume  is  irregular,  owing 
to  the  book  being  printed  in  different  places 
(see  nat«  at  end  of  contents).  Some  extracts 
were  published  by  George  Richardson  (1773- 
iai)2)  rq.T.l,  Newcastle,  1835. 
Another  WiLLiiM  Smith  (jf.  1660),  sue- 


ofthe  Earthly  Wise  confounded.' 1678, 4to; 
an  answer  to'Thomas  Wilson,  r^it  or  of  Arrow, 
Warwickshire,  who  wrote  against  thequakers 
(Smitb,  Sibl.  Anti-Quakeriana,  p.  4fi3).    At 


amifn 

hie  house  at  Sileby  Oeorge  Fox  held  great 
meetings  in  1655  and  1(177  (Journal,  I.  351, 
ii.  259). 

[Bttim  from  GLlead,  1675;  Besses  Suffecingg, 
i.  652 :  Foi'fl  Joutnal.  ii.  81  ;  Croppar's  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Quakers  in  Nottiagbumsbire, 
IT.;  Smith'*  Cftl.  Vriends'  Books,  ii.  601-12; 
Begisttrs  nt  DeTonshire  Honae.  Biahnpsgate 
Street.]  C.  F.  S. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  (A  1696),  actor,  was 
a  banister  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  ^joined  the 
Duke  of  York's  company,  under  Sir  William 
D'Avenaut,  a  year  after  ita  formntion.  Ue 
-was  a  man  of  aocial  position,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  Biich  in  arist^wratic  circlea  and  in 
his  profegsion.  At  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at 
Dorset  Garden,  and  ultimately  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  the  new  house  in  Little  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  hu  held  a  position  in  the  first 
rank,  and  created  many  original  parte  of 
primary  importance.  Ihs  name  appears  on 
8Jan.l6t(3totheparf.oftheCorri([idor(»ic)in 
SirSamuelTuke's  ■Adventures  ofFivellours.' 
He  WM  on  28  Mav  Lugo  in  Sir  lEobeH 
Stapleton's  '  Slighted  Maid :'  on  1  Jan.  1664 
he  was  Buckingham  in  a  revival  of  '  King 
Henry  VIII,'  and  on  13  Aug.  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  in  ■  Henry  V,'  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrerv.  In  Etherege's  '  Comical  Hevenge,  j 
or  Love  in  a  Tub,"  he  was  Colonel  Bruce:  in 
'  The  Rivals,'  D'Avenant'a  alteration  of  the 
'Two  Koble  Kinsmen,'  Polyniceai  and 
AnWnio  in  a  revival  of  Webster's  '  Duchess 
of  MalB.'  On  3  April  1065  he  was  Zanger 
in  Lord  Orrery's  'Mustapha.'  After  the 
cessation  of  performances  on  account  of  the 

{lague,  he  diatinguighed  himself  on  7  March 
867  aa  Sir  William  Stanley  in  Caryl's 
'  English  Princess,  or  the  Death  of  Richard 
the  Third.'  On  U  Nov.  preceding,  Pupvs 
writes:  'Knipp  tells  me  how  Smith  of  the 
Duke's  house  hath  killed  a  man  upon  a 
quarrel  in  play,  which  makes  everybody 
sorry,  he  bemg  a  good  actor,  and,  they  soy, 
a  good  man,  however  this  happens.  The 
ladies  of  the  court  do  much  bemoan  him,  , 
she  says '  (Jiiari/,  ed.  Wheatlev,  vi.  62). 

In  '  Sir  Martin  Marrall,  or  Feigned  Inno- 
cence,' by  Dryden  and  the  Dule  of  New- 
castle, 16  Aug.  (second  time).  Smith  was 
Sir  John  SwaUow.  On  6  Feb.  1668  in  '  She 
would  if  she  could,'  by  Etherege,  he  was 
Courta!l,andon5  May  Stanford  in  Shad  well's 
'  Sullen  Lovers.'  The  piece  had,  says  Downes, 
a  wonderful  success,  and  was  played  before 
the  court  at  Dover.  In Carvl's'Sir  Solomon, 
or  the  Cautious  Coicomb,'  played  in  1669, 
hewasYoungSingle.  Betterton's  'Amorous 
Widow'  followed  in  1670,  showing  Smith  as 
Cunningham.  Foscaris  in  Edward  Howard's 
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'  Women's  Conquest '  was  seen  in  1671, 
was  Shamofshy  in  Crowne's  'Juliana,  o 
Princess  of  Poland.' 

The  new  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden  ^ 
opened  by  the  Duke's  company,  under  L 
D'Avenant,  with  'Sir  Martin  Marrall,'  irti" 
9  Nov.,  when  Smith  presumably  played  his 
original  part.  He  was  here  Prince  of  Saleme 
in  Crowne's  'Charles  VIII,  or  the  Invasion 
of  Naples.'  At  Dorset  Garden  Smith  re- 
maineci  until  the  junction  of  the  two  com- 
panies in  1682.  He  wa»  in  1673  Woodlyin 
Shad  well's 'Epsom  Wells  ;'Pisauro  In  Arrow- 
smith'^  'Reformalion; '  Banquo,  one  of  hia 
great  parts,  in  '  Macbeth,'  converted  into 
an  opera ;  Don  Antonio  in  Nevil  Payne's 
'  Fatal  Jealousy ;'  Philander  in  Mrs.  Behn's 
'  Forced  Marrio^.'  The  year  1673  saw  him 
as  RuHle  in  Nevil  Payne's  '  Morning  Rjunhle,' 
Careless  in  Ravenscroft's  '  Careless  Lovers,' 
Muley  Hamet  in  Settle's  '  Empress  of 
Morocco,'  Horatio  in  a  revival  of  '  liamlet;' 
1674  as  Quitaio  in  Settle's  '  Conquest  of 
China  by  the  Tartars,'  and  Tyridi 
'  Herod  and  Mariamne;'  and  1675  i 
toir  in  Settle's  '  Love  and  Bevenge.' 
Settle's  '  Ibrahim  the  Illustrious  Ban 
1676,  he  was  Ibrahim;  in  Etherege's  'Man 
of  the  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,'  Sif 
Fopling ;  iu  Otway's  '  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of 
Spain,' Don  Carlos;  inD'Urfey's  'Foud  Hus- 
band,' Rashley :  in  Raven  scrofi'sWransling 
Lovers,' Don  Diego;  inD'Urfey's  *  Madamo 
Fickle,'  ManW ;  and  in  Settle's  '  Pastor 
Fido,  or  the  Faithful  Shepherd,'  MirtiUo, 
the  faithful  shepherd.  Antiochus  in  Ot- 
way's '  Titua  and  Berenice '  was  apparently 
the  first  novelty  in  1677,  in  which  year 
Smith  was  also  the  first  Cssar  in  Sedley's 
'Antony  and  Cleopatra;'  W'illmore  ihe 
rover  in  Mrs.  Behn's  '  Bover;'  Perdicas  in 
Pordage's  'Siegeof  Babylon:'  Philip  in  Mrs. 
Behn's  '  Abdelaier,  or  the  Moore's  Hevenge." 
Ulysses  in  Banks's  'Destruction  of  Troy' 
belong  to  1678,  as  do  Lodwick  Knoweli  in 
Mrs.  Behn's  '  Sir  Patient  Fancy ;'  Malagoiv 
in  Otway's  '  Friendship  in  Fashion,'  Henry 
Raymond  in  D'Urfey'e  'Squire  Oldsapp,' 
Peralta  in  Leanerd's  '  Counterfeits,'  and 
Aklbiades  in  Shadwell's  'Timon  of  .\then)<, 
or  the  Man-llttter.'  Genesl,  with  some 
reason,  supposes  that  he  was  Woodall  in 
D ry den's 'Limberham,' the  caet  of  which  has 
not  survived.  To  1679  belong  Adrastus  in 
Dryden  and  I<ee'8  '(Edipns;'  Hector  in 
'  Troilus  and  Cressida,  or  'Truth  found 
too  late,'  altered  by  Dryden  horn  Shake- 
ejieare;  and  Sir  Harry  Fillamour 
Behn's  'Feigned  Courtezans.'  In  1680  h 
was  Machiavel  in  Lee's  '  C«M«r  Borgivl 
Chamont  in  'The  Orphan,'  MariuB  Junior  jfl^ 


<)lw»y'B  '  IlUtory  and  Fall  of  Caiua  Mariua ' 

ilong  the  iti-c«pt«cl  adaptation  of  Komeo  and 
uliel').  Baiiufort  in  D'Urfey'a  'Virtuous 
TVifu.'  Welltnan  in  Mrs.  Behn's  '  Eevenge,' 
And  A[BTci&ii  in  Lee's '  Theodoaius.'  The  year 
1881  led  nff  with  the '  First  Part  of  Henry  V[,' 
ftll«tvd  by  Crowne,  in  which  Smith  was  the 
Duke  nf  Suffolk.  In  ihu  sRiMind  partof  the 
amsplkyhewHa  Edward  Plantui^net.  He 
wu,  tKMidee,  Kdgar  in  Tate'a  alteralion  of 
<  Lmt,'  Willmore  in  the  necond  part  of  Mre. 
Dnhu'a  *  Itover,' Titus  in  Lee's'  Lucius  Juniua 
Brutus,'  Courlino  in  Otway'a  '  Soldier'a 
Fonuiio,'  and  Lorenzo  in  Drvden'a  '  Spaniah 
Frinr.'  The  following  year  (1118^)  witnessed 
thci  junetioa  of  thts  two  companies.  Before 
this  event  occurred  Smith  was,  at  Dorset 
OuiJvn.  the  oripnal  Pierre  in  Otway's 
'Venice  I'reserved,'  Sir  Charlus  Kinglovo 
iaI>'Urfey'«'Royali3t,'KingHarry  in  Banks's 
•  Virtue  Iletrayed,  or  Anna  Bullen,'  Don 
OuIo#  in  Htb.  Behn's  '  False  Count,'  and 
lUinble  in  Harenw;ro(l's  '  London  Cuckolds.' 
Af)«r  the  union  he  was,  at  the  Theatre 
Ban!,  GriUon  in  Drydeu's  'Duke  of  Guise.' 

In  t\vi  memorandum  of  a^n'ecment,  14  Uct. 
1682,  the  name  of  Smith  is  joined  with  those 
of  Dr.  Charles  D'A-renant  [q.  v.]  and  Thomas 
Bfittnrton  [q.T.l  on  the  one  aide,  as  aKainst 
CharleaHart  (J.  1683)  [q.v.]  and  Edward 
KjrniiHtnn  [q.  r.l  on  theother  [see  IIetiebtox, 
TiiUXAs].  Smith's  connection  with  the  uuitL-d 
companies  was  soon  severed,  though  the 
rctirument  of  Harris  left  none  but  Betterton 
diaputi-  his  supremacy.  He  played,  at 
Tueaire  Rn^Tnl,  Leon  in  'Rule  a  Wife 
m  a  ^Vife,'  and  Casaiua  in  '  Julius 
IT,  tteither  of  them  original  parts ;  and 
Uia  firat  Constautine  in  Lee's  'Con- 
^^.  le  the  Great,'  Courtine  in  Otway'a 
'Aueist,'  and  Lorenu  in  Southerne's  "  Dis- 
•ppointmynt.' 

After  James  ll's  accession  his  name  dis- 
•pp9*r»fromthe  biUsforeleren years.  Cibber 

''  ns  the  circumstances  under  which  hia 

icnt  took  place.  Smith,  '  whose  cha- 
se a  ffentleman  could  have  been  no  way 

_     thed  nod  he  not  degraded  it  b^  being 

celebnted  actor,'  was  struck  behind  the 
•MDM  by  u  man  of  fashion  with  whom  he 
luid  a  dispute.  James  II,  on  hearing  a  full 
accnnnt  of  the  circumstances,  forbade  the 
otTender  his  presence.  This  was  resented 
by  the  mohocka  of  the  court,  and  a  party 
wail  formed  to  humble  the  actor.  On  hia 
anpcarance  f«mitli  was  ruceived  with  a  chorus 
of  cat-calts.  Convlncud  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  he  composedly  ordered 
th^  curtain  to  be  lowered,  and  'having  a 
competent  fortune  of  hia  own,  thought  the 
««IUhtions  of  adding  to  it  by  his  remaining  on 
I  m.  Ull. 
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a  volunteer  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, in  company  with  two  attend)! nta. 

Un  the  ijecession  of  the  actors  from  the 
Theatre  Itoyal  in  1695,  Smith  was  prevailed 
on  by  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry,  his  old 
associates,  as  well  as  by  friends  of  high  rank, 
and  at  the  direct  intercession  of  Congreve, 
to  return  to  the  stage.  On  the  openins  of 
the  theatre  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fielda, 
with  Congreve'a  '  Love  for  Love,'  Smith  took 
the  p.irt  of  Scandal.  He  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm.  In  1694]  beplnyedWaT' 
ner  in  a  revival  of '  Sir  Martin  Alarrall,'  and 
was  the  original  Cyaxares  in  Banks's  '  Cyrus 
the  Great.'  On  the  day  of  the  fourth  repre- 
sentation he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  shortly 
aft:erwardB  (Genbst,  ii.  S(I). 

Smith  is  believed  to  have  had  a  command- 
ingfiguro.  What  Otwaysaya  in' Venice  Pre- 
served '  of  the  figure  of  Pierre  is  supposed  to 
depict  Smith,  who  was  intended  for  tnis  jiart. 
Don  Carlos,  anotberof  Smith's  original  parts, 
isdescribed  as  a '  tall  ableslave.'  Darton  Booth 
[q.  v.]  wrote  a  Latin  epitaph  on  Smith,  placed 
under  'his  picture.'  What  portrait  is  re- 
ferred to,  however,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Booth's  lines  describe  him  as  an 
excellent  player  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
the  friend  of  Betterton,  and  almost  his  equal ; 
a  man  of  no  ignoble  family  nor  destitute  of 
polite  learning.  Smith's  unbroken  friend- 
ship with  Betterton  reSects  high  credit  upon 
him,  as  does  indeed  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  distinguished  figures  of  the 
Itestoratiun  stage. 

[Oenest's  Account  of  the  English  Stngo 
(esp.  ii.  ST-8,  with  list  of  original  fiarta); 
llawnta'a  Rosciua  Anglicanos  :  CufU'k  Iliitor;  of 
the  English  Stage,  assigned  to  Betterton; 
Ciblwr'a  Apology,  i^.  Love  ;  Life  or  Barton 
Booth,  by  "fheophilua  Cibber;  Chetwnod's  His- 
tory of  the  Stage;  Doran's  Annals  of  the  SlAgs, 
cd.  Lowe.l  J.  K, 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  (1651  ?-1735),  an- 
tiquary, born  about  1851,  was  the  son  of 
W  illia'm  Smith  of  Easby,  near  Itichmond  in 
Yorkshire,  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
Francis  Laylon  of  Rawden,  master  of  ihe 
jewel-house  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  <Jn 
28  May  1R68  William  malriculaled  from 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
B.A.  In  1(172,  proceeding  M..A.  on  IM  March 
1674-5.  In  l<i73  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  Goodmanham  in  Yorkshire,  in  1675 
elected  a  fellow  of  University  College,  and 
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in  1678  incorporated  5I.A.  at  Cambridge.  In 
1704  he  was  presented  bv  ihe  coUpge  to  the 
rectory  of  Melsonby  in  Yorkshire.  Owinj; 
to  BOme  informality  he  waa  twice  inc]ucte<l, 
on  22  Oct.  1704  and  on  23  June  1706.  In 
1705,  having  married,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  fellowship ;  but  he  retained  the 
reTenues  until  1711  (Heirke,  Collectiong,  i. 
62,  lii.  126).  He  died  in  December  1736, 
and  was  buried  at  Melsonby.  By  his  wife 
Mary,  widow  of  Gerard  Lanebaine  (1656- 
1692)  [q.  v.l  he  had  one  child  at  least, 
according  to  Hearne,  although  he  appears 
bare  left  no  familj  al  his  death. 

Smith  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  Annals 
of    Unirersity    College,'    Newcastle-uj 
Tyne,  1728,  8vo.     2.  '  Lilterm  de  Re  N 
maria,'    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,    -1729.    > 
He  also  wrote  twenty-seven  mBnuBcrijit 
lumes  relating  lo  Osford,  the  result  of  bis 
researches  into  the  archivesof  Ihe  universily 
and  of  his  own  college,  which  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A  contemporary  William  SsiTn  (_/?. 
1726),  surveyor  lo  the  Royal  African  Com- 
pany, proceeded  to  Africa  in  1726  to  make 
Burveys  and  drafts  of  the  Euglisb  forts  and 
settlements  in  Guinea.  On  his  return  he 
published  the  results  of  his  labours  in  n 
volume  entitled  'Thirty  different  Draughts 
of  Guinea,'  London,  fol.  He  also  left  an 
account  of  his  visit  in  a  manuscript,  nub- 
lished  in  1744  under  the  tille  of  'A  New 
Voyage  to  Guinea,'  in  which  his  own  obser- 
vations were  eked  out  with  long  extracts 
from  Bosnian's  'New  Description  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,'  The  importance  of  tlie 
part  of  the  narrative  actually  written  by 
Smith  is  very  slifrht  (PllfKEKTON,  ColUrtioit 
r.f  Voyages  and  TrnteU,  1745,  ii,  464-81). 

[Ocnt.  Mag.  1863,  ii.  1(13  ;  Foat^r's  Alumni 
Oion.  150D-1TU:  Nithola'a  UliiBImtiona  of 
Literature,  v.  485.]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  (1711-1787),  trans- 
lator  from  the  Greek,  was  bom  on  30  >[ay 
1711  at  "Worcester,  where  his  father. 
Richard  Smith,  waa  rector  of  All  Saints' 
Church.  He  entered  Worcester  grammar 
school  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  in  1722,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  1738  to  New  College.  Oxford.  He 
■was  there  a  contemporary  of  Itobert  Lowth 
[*)■  ''■]  (afterwards  bishop  of  London),  with 
whom  be  contracted  a  lifelong  friendship. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1732,  SLA.  in  17;J7, 
and  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1 758.  Soon  after  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree.  Smith  bad  the  good  for- 
tune of  becomin^r  known  to  James  Stanley, 
tenth  earl  of  Derby,  and  he  resided  with 
him  for  three  years  in  the  capacity  of  bis 
reader.     In  Juno  1736  he  took  deacon's 
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orders,  and  the  carl  presented  him  on  11  Sept. 
with  the  rectory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Chester. 
His  first  publication,  a  translation  of  *  Lon- 
ginua  on  the  Sublime,'  appeared  in  1739,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  chaplun 
to  Lord  Iterby,  the  successor  of  his  fomer  ] 
patron,  and  in  1748  headmaster  of  E 
wood  grammar  school.  The  life  of  a, 
gogue  proved  distasteful,  and  Smith  rt 
at  the  close  of  a  year. 

In  1763  he  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  George's,  Liverpool,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  his  translation  of  Thucy- 
dides.  In  1758,mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  presented  tn  the 
deanery  of  Chester,  with  which  he  held  other 
preferments.  IIeresignedSt.Geoi^'s,Liver- 
pool,  in  1767,  and  Holy  Trinity.  Chester,  in 
1780,  but  he  was  rector  of  Ilandlev  from 
1766  to  1787,  and  of  Went  Kirby  front 
1780  to  1787.  Smith  died  at  Chester  on 
13  Jan.  1787,  and  was  buried  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow, 
Elizabeth,  of  the  Hebur  family  of  Essex.  He 
left  no  children. 

Smith  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  was  an 
excellent  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  is 
best  known  by  bis  translations  from  the 
Greek  :  1.  '  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  with 
Notes  and  Life?  London,  1739,  8vo;  thu 
best  edition  is  the  fourth,  which  appealed  in 
1757  ;  subsequent  editions,  17T0,  1800,  and 
1819.  This  was  based  upon  the  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Zachary  Pearce  [q,  v.],  1724 ;  though 
much  praised  at  the  time,  and  read  by  Ed- 
mund  Burke  among  others.  Smith's  verrjon 
has  been  as  completelv  suiierseded  as  those 
of  his  predecessors,  "j.  HaU  (1662)  and 
Leonard  Welstead  [q.  v.l  which  he  ceneured, 
the  text  of  Ijonginus  having  undergtme  a 
completjj  recension  since  his  day.  2.  '  His- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  from  the 
Greek  of  Thucydides,  with  Notes,'  2  vols. 
1753,  4toi  1781  :  4th  edit,  180B;  and  seve- 
ral American  editions,  A  mediocre  effort, 
in  which  the  ruggedness  and  conciseness  of 
the  original  are  lost  (cf.  Oent.  Mag.  1860,  ii. 
213).  A  rumour  was  formerly  current  that 
I^rd  Chatham  had  contrihutea  the  'Funeral 
Oration'  in  Boot  ii.,  'but  the  band  of  the 
great  orator  is  nowhere  discernible'  (Jowbit, 
Tkueydidet,  Introd.  p.viii).  S,  '  Xenophon's 
H  istory  of  Greece,  by  the  Translator  of  Thucv- 
dides,'  1770,  4tOi  1781,  and  1812.  Smiib 
also  published  '  Nine  Sermons  on  tbe  Besti* 
tades '  (London,  1782,  8to),  and  his  friend, 
Thomas  Crane,  issued  alYer  his  death '  The 
Poetic  Works  of  William  Smith,  D.B.' 
(Cheater,  1788,  12mo),  including  a  \ 
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phraHeof  Downe's  'Third  Satyr '  and  other 
trifles  in  verse,  some  of  wliicli  had  already 
Rppeared  in  the  '  Gentlemfln'B  Magaiine.' 
lb  thiH  wan  prefixed  a  brief  memoir  of  the 
author. 

A  portrait  -was  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  Thucydides. 

[Fosiet'd Alumni Oion.  1715-1886;  Ormerod's 
Chwhire.  i.  22!  ;  Geot.  Mfi^.  1791,  ii.  745; 
Chsmliers's  Worcestershire  Biogr,  pp.  *31-2  ; 
Work*  of  the  Learnod,  May  1730 ;  Chalmers's 
Biofir.  Diet.;  Allibon^'a  Diet,  of  English  Lit, ; 
Brit.  Mu«.  Cat.]  F. -S. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  (1730  P-1819), 
actor,  coEnmonly  known  as  'Cientleman' 
Smith,  the  bod  of  William  Smith,  a  whole- 
sale grocer  and  teadealer  in  the  city  of  Loti- 
don,  was  bom  in  London  about  1730.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  under  Dr.  Somner,  and, 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  church,  was  ad- 
milted  on  23  Oct.  1T47,  afjed  over  sisteen, 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
his  conduct  was  irregular,  and  at  the  cloae 
of  a  drunken  &olic  he  snapped  at  the  proc- 
tor an  unloaded  pistol.  Kefusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  punishment  imposed,  he  came  to 
London  and  put  himself  imder  the  tuition 
of  Spranger  Barry  [q.  v.],  through  whom  he 
bbtamed  an  engagement  at  Coveut  Garden. 
Tliere,  as  Theodostus  in  Lee's  '  Tbeodosius,' 
be  mode  his  first  appearance,  l^  Jan.  1753,  to 
the  Varanoa  of  Barry  and  the  Athenaia  of 
Hrs.  Gibber;  the  performance  was  related 
OH  the  thrue  following  days,  l.tn  13  teb.  he 
-was  Poljdore  in  the  *  Orphan,'  and  on  the 
SIst  the  original  Southampton  in  Jones's 
*£«rl  of  Essex.'  After  an  uninterrupted 
run  of  sixteen  nights  the  piece  last  named 
was  withdrawn  In  favour  of  '  All  for  Love,' 
in  which   Smith  was   Dolabella.     For   his 


Siege  of  Damascus, 
had  hitherto  been  tragic.  On  '22  Oct.  he 
made,  with  Orlando  in  '  As  you  like  it,'  his  I 
first  appearand.'  in  comedy,  and  on  26  Nov. 
ilayed Vouug  Mirabel  in  the  'Inconstant.' 
>n  the  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Mrs. 
Gregory  as  Hermione  in  the '  Dist  rest  .Mother,' 
10  Jan.  17>>4,  Smith  spoke  a  prologue,  and  on 
the 20th or  22nd  was  the  oriKinat  Musidorus 
in  McXamara  Morgan's 'Pbiioclea.'  lie  was, 
23  Feb.,  the  orginnl  Aureiian  in  Francis's 
•  Constantine,'  and  iilayed  during  the  season 
Axftlla  in  'Tamerlane,'  Loveless  in  the 
■  IMapse,'  Myrtle  in  the '  Conscious  latere,' 
Carlos  in  'Lore  makes  a  Man,'  and  Valen- 
tine in  '  Love  for  Love.'  At  Covent  Garden 
^mith  remained  until  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1773-1.  While  there  he  created  the  fol- 
lowing  original  porta :  IciUus  in  Moncrieff's 
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■Appius,'  6  March  17o5  ;  Olenalvon  in 
'Douglas'  on  its  production  in  London, 
14  March  1737  (the  part  had  previously 
been  played  in  Edinburgh  hy  Love):  Palador, 
otherwise  Ouideriua,  in  Hawkins's  alteration 
of  'Cvmheline,'  15  Feb.  1759;  Bellfield  in 
Murphy's  'No  one's  Enemy  but  his  own,' 
9  Jan.  1701 ;  Sit  Charles  Somervilte  in  the 
'  Double  Mistake,'  bv  Mrs.  Griffiths,  9  Jan. 
17((G;  Bellford  in 'Murphy's  'School  for 
Guardians,'  10  Jan.  li(J7  ;  Don  Antonio  in 
'  Perpleiities,'  Hull's  adaptation  of  the 
'  -idventores  of  Five  Hours,'  31  Jan. ; 
Catobyses  in  'Cyrus,'  Hoole's  adaptation 
from  Metastaaio,  3  Dec.  1768;  LordCloir- 
ville  in  the  '  Sister,'  by  Mrs.  Lennox,  18  Jan. 
1789 ;  Orestes  in  Lord  Warwick's  adapta- 
tion from  Voltair«.  13  March;  Belfield 
junior  in  Cumberland's  '  Brothers,'  '2  Dec. ; 
Tlmanthes  in  Uoole's  adaptation  so  named, 
24  Feb.  1770;  Athamand  in  Cradock'a 
'Zobade,'  11  Dec.  1771;  Lord  Seaton  in 
Mre.  Griifitha's  'Wife  in  the  Right,' 
9  March  1772;  Athelwold  in  Mason's 
'Elfrida,'  21  Nov.;  Aliumar  in  Murphy's 
piece  so  named,  23  Feb.  1773 ;  King  Henry 
in  Hull's  ■  Henry  U,"  1  May;  and  Captain 
Boothby  in  Kenrick's  'Duellist,'  20  Oct. 
During  these  years  he  had  been  seen  in  a 
large  variety  of  parts,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowins  stand  conspicuous :  Hip^litus  in 
'  Phffidra,'  Juba  in  '  Cato,'  Antony  in  '  Julius 
Ciesar,'  Henry  V,  Romeo,  Comus,  Hotspur, 
Hastings,  Oswyn  in '  Mourning  Bride,'  uas- 
tard  and  Edgarin'Lear,'  Archer,  Lothario, 
Hamlet,  Young  Bevil,  Coriolanus,  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Demelrius  in 
'  Humorous  Lieutenant,'  Falconridge,  Pierre, 
Copper  Captain,  Richard  III,  BaioKet, 
Mirabel  in  'Way  of  the  World,'  logo, 
.\ntony  in  'All  for  Love,'  Ale.iauder  Ibe 
Great,  Castallo,  lachimo,  Lord  Townly, 
Macbeth,  Volpone,  and  Don  Sebastian. 

To  Garrick  Smith  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
34  Aug.  1773,  givinjr  a  list  of  fifty-two  parts 
in  which  he  was  ready  at  short  notice  to  ap- 
,  pear.  This  means,  says  Booden,  a  recollec- 
I  tion  of  twenty-five  thousand  lines.  The 
letter  in  question  forms  one  of  a  correspon- 
dence in  which  Smith,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Colmao,  sueks  an  engagement,  hut 
wrangles  whether  the  terms  shall  be  twelve 
pounds  or  guineas  per  week.  Garrick  is  very 
I  Acrimonious,  and  Smith  finally  a  tittle  uhjec I. 
I  Smith  asked  Garrick  to  destroy  the  coith- 
j  spondence,  which  however  still  eiisla.  In 
an  address  to  the  public  at  Covent  Garden, 
]  10  March  1774,  as  Macbeth,  he  spoke,  accord- 
I  iag  to  the  manager's  notebook,  some  verses, 
apparently  of  his  own  composition,  announc- 
1  inghisintentiontoplayMacbethandRichard 
l2 
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no  more,  but  to  devote  himself  to  fox-bunt- 
ing and  country  pursuits : 

Then  take  the  circuit  of  my  little  fields, 

And  taste  the  comfort  that  contentment  yields. 

He  also  declared  (quite  erroneously)  that 
be  had  served  the  public  thirty-five  years. 
The  retirement  thus  contemplated  had  a 
duration  of  barely  more  than  six  months. 

Smith*s  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
was  made  under  Grarrick,  22  Sept.  1774,  as 
Richard  III.     lachimo,  Hamlet,  Orestes  in 

*  Electra,'  Hastings  in  *  Jane  Shore,'  Duke 
in '  Measure  for  Measure,'  Bajazet,  and  other 
parts  followed,  and  he  was  the  original 
Edwin,  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  'Matilda,'  21  Jan.  1775,  and 
Velasouez  in  Jephson's  *  Braganza,'  17  Feb. 
His  ot  ner  new  parts  at  Drury  Lane  consisted 
of  George  Hargrave  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  *  Run- 
away,' 15  Feb.  1776 ;  Arzaces  in  Ayscough's 

*  Semiramis,' adapted  from  Voltaire,  13  Dec. ; 
Loveless  in  Sheridan's  *  Trip  to  Scarborough,' 
24  Feb.  1777  ;  Charles  Surface  in  the  *  School 
for  Scandal,'  8  May;  a  part  unnamed  in 
the  *  Roman  Sacrifice '  of  William  Shirley, 
18  Dec;  Paladore  in  Jephson's  'Law  of 
Lombardy,'  8  Feb.  1779 ;  Almaimon  in 
Hodson's  *  Zoraida,'  13  Dec. ;  Acamas  in 
'  Roval  Suppliants,'  adapted  by  Delap  from 
Euripides,  17  Feb.  1781;  Hamet  in  Pratt's 

*  Fair    Circassian,'    27     Nov. ;     Morley    in 

*  Variety,'  assigned  hesitatingly  to  Richard 
Griffith,  25  Feb.  1782;  Montague  in  Hull's 

*  Fatal  Interview,'  16  Nov.;  St.  Valori  in 
Cumberland's  'Carmelite,'  2  Dec.  1784; 
Cliff'ord  in  Burgoyne's  'Heiress,'  14  Jan. 
1 786 ;  and  Erragon  in  Delap's  adaptation 
from  Euripides  *The  Captives,'  9  March. 
Among  other  parts  in  which  he  was  first 
seen  at  Drury  Lane  are  Don  Felix,  Captain 
Ab«olute,  Ford,  Alwin  in  the  *  Countess  of 
HaliHbury,'  and  King  Arthur. 

He  made  his  last  professional  appearance 
on  the  stage  as  Charles  Surface,  9  June 
1788,  after  which  he  retired,  settling  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  He  returned  to  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane  for  one  night,  18  May  1798, 
playing  Charles  Surface  for  the  benefit  of 
King.  He  died,  1 3.  Sept.  1819,  in  his  house 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  His  fortune,  de- 
clared under  18,000/.,  he  left  principally  to 
his  widow,  his  will  being  proved  on  14  Oct. 
1819.  At  his  request  his  funeral  was  with- 
out pomp,  and  no  stone  or  other  indication 
is  erected  to  show  his  place  of  sepulture. 
He  also  directed  that  no  biographical  record 
sb'^' "  "  'wued  after  his  death.  Smith 
•n  May  1754,  Elizabeth,  widow 
artenay ;  she  was  second  daugh- 
i  Richard  Montagu,  viscount 


Hinchinbroke,  and  was  thus  a  sister  of  John 
Montagu,  the  notorious  fourth  earl  of  Sand- 
wich [q.  v.]  Great  outcry  being  raised  con- 
cerning the  disgrace  to  the  family.  Smith 
offered  to  retire  from  the  stage  if  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  income  he  made  by  his  profes- 
sion were  given  him.  This  proposal  was 
declined,  and  the  lady  died  on  11  Dec.  1762. 
He  subsequently  married  another  widow,  of 
humbler  station,  but  possessed  of  consider- 
able property,  who  survived  him  and  forgave 
him  a  solitary  but  too  notorious  escapade, 
when  in  the  spring  of  1774  he  went  to  Paris 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Hartley,  his  Lady 
Macbeth. 

Smith's  youthful  reputation  as  a  *  buck,' 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  and  his 
marriage  to  the  sister  of  a  peer,  conspired  to 
secure  him  the  appellation  of  '  Gentleman.' 
He  deserved  the  name,  however,  for  other 
reasons.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
tact,  and  his  rancour  against  the  critics  had 
less  of  absurdity  in  it  than  is  common  with 
the  generality  of  actors.  His  manners  were 
polished ;  his  voice,  though  monotonous,  was 
distinct,  smooth,  and  powerful ;  his  person 
was  pleasing  and  his  countenance  '  en^^- 
ing ; '  he  was  always  easy  and  never  deficient 
in  spirit.  In  tragedy  he  did  not  stand  fore- 
most, though  his  Richard  III  was  held  a 
fine  performance,  and  his  Hamlet,  Hotspur, 
Lothario,  Edgar,  and  Henry  V  won  recojj- 
nition.  In  characters  less  essentially  heroic 
he  was  esteemed.  His  Kitely  was  held  better 
than  Garrick's,  and  his  Leon,  Oakly,  Ford, 
Clifford,  Falconbridge,  and  lachimo  were 
warmly  commended.  His  chief  success  was 
in  gay  comedy.  His  original  performance  of 
Charles  Surface  is  held  never  to  have  been 
equalled,  and  in  Plume,  Archer,  and  other 
characters  he  had  few  successful  rivals. 
Churchill,  in  the  *  Rosciad,'  speaks  of 

Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart. 

During  his  long  connection  with  the  stage 
Smith  only  twice  acted  out  of  London  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  There  seems  some- 
thing like  affectation  in  his  boast  that  he  had 
never  played  in  an  afterpiece  and  never 
worn  a  beard  or  gone  down  a  trap ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  had  a  clause  in  his  engage- 
ments that  he  should  not  be  called  on  to  act 
on  a  Monday  in  the  hunting  season.  Horse- 
racing  and  hunting  were  his  delight ;  he  some- 
times hunted  in  the  morning,  and  took  relays 
of  horses  so  as  to  act  at  night,  riding  once,  it 
is  said,  eighteen  miles  in  an  hour.  When 
he  came  from  his  retirement  to  play  Charles 
Surface  for  King's  benefit,  though  nearly 
seventy  years  old  and  portly  in  figure,  he 
showed  signs  of  his  old  grace  of  movement. 


In  thi»  MiilLowi>  collection  of  pictures, 
now  in  the  Ctarrick  Club,  is  a  portrait  of 
ifmiili  u  Charlirs  Surface  in  'the  scrmn 
airrasi,'  with  King  ob  Sir  Peter,  Palmer  as 
Joseoh  Surface,  and  Mrs.  Abin^on  as  Lady 
TouiIf.  Prints  of  (he  eame  characters  were 
pulilulicd  by  Joliu  Harris  in  1778,  and  Sayer 
m  I'Hit.  A'portrtiit  of  Smith  aslachimobv 
William  I^wransoii  lias  also  been  engraved. 
A.  twrtrait  by  nopimer(IT8a)  was  presBnted  , 
to  the  nation  by  SeijeiiDtTaddy  ill  I8't7,  and 
wu  Imuferrcd  from  the  Naliondl  ti>  thu 
NaUoual  PorlJnitGoUeryinie8a(OiM89U, 
p.  36«).  John  Jackson  (177»-It^B!)  [q,  v.], 
at  the  instnnc!  of  tiir  OiMr|i;e  Iteauiuont,  1 
went  down  to  Bury  in  181 1  to  paint  a  por-  j 
Imit  of  Smith,  Ihan  over  eiKhtv  yeiirs  of 
nfft;  this  was  engraved  by  Willinm  A.  E. 
Wud  [q.  T.],  and  published  in  IBIU. 

(Qenwl'a  Acronnl  of  1  lie  Engliih  tHnge ;  Hanii- 

Et'n  .Nnte-Booki  Thetpinn  DiiMioDary ;  OiUi- 
id'a  Drauuitie  Mirror;  TheBlriml  Inquisitor, 
tSlt);  Clnrk  Riuirll'a  HeprfMnttLtirB  Actors; 
Boaden'i  Life  of  iltr.  Jorclnn,  i.  133 ;  0'Ke«fIe'H 
BeoillAciiotii  1  SinitliB  Cut.;  Gnrtick  Corre- 
■pciiiili?n» ;  Unviri'v  LiFu  of  Garrick;  Dnlton 
OMk'g  Ilonr*  with  the  Phijera ;  Getirgitin  Em ; 
WalpiilD  Lttiprs,  ad.  CuDniogham ;  BubwcU's 
JotinwD.  «.L  Hill :  Tajlor's  Records  of  ray  Life ; 
not'  from  It.  F.  8cotC,  esq.,  of  St.  Jultu'a.  Cam- 
Inidg*.!  J.K. 

SMITH.  WILLIAM  (1756-1835),  poli- 
tiriali,  only  won  of  Humuel  Smith,  of  Clap- 
bam  Common,  a  mcrchani  of  London,  and 
his  wife,  AUrlha  Adams,  was  bom  on  ii  Sept. 
17fie.  His  family  bt^longed  to  tbe  Isle  of 
Wigbt,  and  bad  owned  a  small  eatata  there 
•Luce  tbu  reign  of  Jsnieg  I.  lie  was  edu- 
nl«d  at  the  college  of  Saventrv,  and  early 
•cquirnd  n  taate  for  literature  and  Brt,whicn 
WB«  exhibited  in  Bfl«r  life  in  bis  fine  tibrar^- 
atid  collection  of  pictures.  He  was  pro- 
bablvthe  'William  8mith,  stochbroker,'  a 
pupil    of  Butler   Clowes   [q.  v.],   who   en- 

Kved  his  porlrait  iBhomi^t,  C^t.  Engr. 
■Iniitt.  p.  413),  (>n  •!  April  in  the 
S»nera1  flection  of  17&4  he  was  elected 
[.P.  for  Sudbury  in  Suffblh,  and  aat  tiU  the 
diasolulion  in  June  1790.  Ue  was  not  re- 
tlectcd,  but  obtained  a  seat  for  Camelford, 
Cornwall,  on  8  Jan.  17<!>1,  on  tba  vacancy 
canard  by  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Bnnnay, 
Mid  cat  till  17tlG.  In  the  ne it  parliament 
he  was  elected  on  25  May  179fi  for  Sudbury, 
bat  after  the  diasolulion  on  ^  June  \^2  be 
was  eliH-ted  on  o  July  1802  for  Norwicti. 
Ho  did  not  obtain  a  seat  in  ibe  next  parlia- 
mrnt,  which  sat  from  15  Dec.  180fi  to 
29  April  \M~.  but  on  4  May  1H07  be  was 

B'a  elected  for  Norwicb,  atid  re-elected  in 
four  suece«.ivu  pHrtinme[itsori812, 1818, 


IS20,  and  1826,  retiring  from  parliamentary 
life  at  the  diasolntion  of  24  J  uly  1 830.  Ho 
bad  been  brought  up  in  the  principlea  of  the 
revolution  of  It)^,  and  adhered  to  them 
throughout  life.  His  father  and  uncle  were 
ground  landlords  of  a  great  part  of  the  city 
of  Savannah,  but  sympathised  so  strongly 
with  tbe  Americans  that  they  made  no 
clfiim  for  the  loss  of  their  property  after 
tbe  declaration  of  American  independence. 
The  first  important  debate  in  which  Smith, 
took  part  (Pari.  Hisfoiy,  toI.  ikv.  824)  was 
that  on  Mr.  Iteaufoy's  motion  in  I7H7  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
He  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1789,  when  be  was  answered  by 
Lord  North;  in  17(K)  on  Fox's  motion  on 
tbe  some  subject ;  on  1  March  1791  he  spoke 
last  in  a  great  debate  in  which  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Pitt  spoke  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  catholic  diasentcra, 
and  twice  on  thesame  bill  in  April  17tll.  In 
17{I2  he  attacked  Burke  on  Fox  s  motion  for 
th-e  repeal  of  certain  penal  statutes  respect- 
ing rAigious  opinions,  and  again  attacked 
hini  on  the  address  of  thanks  on  13  Dec. 
1792,  but  often  afterwards  quoted  bim  and 
spoke  of  him  with  respect.  lie  took  part  in 
almost  every  discussion  on  religious  dis- 
ftbiiitiea  till  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acta  in  1828,  when  be  was  vice- 
cliairmun  at  tbe  banquet  ou  8  May  1828 
held  to  celebrate  tbe  repeal,  undertbe  presi- 
dency of  the  Duku  of  Sussen.  In  B  speech 
made  in  1780  in  defence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  he 
stated  that  he  was  himself  a  dtsaenter,  and 
in  1792,  in  another  debate  on  religious  dia- 
abilitiea,  '  that  as  long  as  bis  name  was 
William  ho  would  stand  up  for  his  prin- 
ciples.' His  position  as  chairman  of  the 
deputies  of  the  three  denominations  and  as 
the  chief  advocate  of  their  interests  in  par- 
liament, and  the  frequent  length  of  bis 
Hpeecbes,  were  satirised  in  a  political  poem 
of  the  time ; 
At  len|>th,  when  tlia  raadlra  bum  law  iu  their 

Boi^kets. 
t'p  gets  William  Smith  njth  both  bunds  in  bis 

On  a  course  of  monility  f™fli*4lj  entcn', 
Wilb  all  the  opioioiis  of  nil  tile  Diesi'nters. 

On  SO  May  1788  he  supported  the  motion  of 
Sir  William  Uolben  ou  the  African  slave 
bill,  and  in  1769  spoke  in  favour  of  WilLam 
Wilberforce's  resolution  on  the  slave  trade. 
In  i  791  he  spoke  at  great  length  in  tbe  same 
cause,  giving  much  varied  information  on 
slavery,  and  the  speech  aeems  to  have  pro- 
duced some  effect  on  Pitt.  He  frequently 
used  classical  quotation)),  and  on  tnia  oo- 
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casion  quoted  Macrobius,  perhaps  the  only 
instance  in  which  that  author  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
continued  to  support  Wilberforce*s  motions 
till  the  abolition  of  slavei^  in  the  British 
colonies.  He  supported  Mr.  Grey^s  motion 
of  parliamentary  reform  in  1792,  and  again 
in  May  1797,  then  stating  that  he  had  at- 
tended' every  meeting  on  the  subject  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  voted  for  similar 
resolutions  to  the  end  of  his  parliamen- 
tary career.  In  the  debates  on  Fox's  re- 
solution against  war  with  France,  on  18  Feb. 
1793,  and  in  all  debates  connected  with  the 
revolution  in  France,  he  spoke  and  voted 
with  the  new  whigs,  and  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Whig  Club,  from  which  Burke 
and  Windham  had  retired,  on  12  Jan.  1796. 
He  had  been  mentioned  as  a  proper  person 
to  represent  the  city  of  London,  and  justified 
this  opinion  by  attention  to  finance  and 
other  commercial  questions.  On  3  Feb. 
1797  he  made  a  report  on  a  proposed  loan, 
and  on  "22  Feb.,  after  a  very  long  speech, 
moved  forty  resolutions  in  favour  of  open 
competition  for  government  loans.  His  nrst 
resolution  was  put  and  received  twenty- 
three  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  171  noes. 
On  10  May  1805  he  opposed  the  com  regu- 
lation bill,  and  in  1800  discussed  the  pig- 
iron  bill.  He  supported  in  1802  Mr.  Dent's 
bill  to  prevent  bull-baiting  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Ovid,  but  agreed  with  Windham 
on  29  Jan.  180(5  in  opposing  the  proposed 
funeral  honours  to  Pitt.  lie  voted  for  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  command  of  the  army.  In 
1817  he  expressed  some  indignation  at  the 
difference  between  the  views  of  Kobert 
Southey,  ns  laureate  and  writer  in  the  'Quar- 
terly Keview,'  and  as  author  of  *  Wat  Tjler,' 
an  early  effort  which  had  just  been  prmted 
without  Southey^s  i)ermission.  Southey  re- 
torted in  'A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq., 
M.P.*  Smith  was  made  a  commissioner 
of  highland  roads  and  bridges,  and  in 
that  capacity  travelled  through  the  high- 
landn  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  and 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  chiefs  at 
Castle  Grant,  Dunvegan,  and  elsewhere.  It 
added  to  his  ])opularity  that  his  father  had 
been  kind  to  Flora  Macdonald  [q.  v.]  when 
she  was  in  the  Tower,  sending  ner  tea  and 
other  luxuries. 

Smith  was  a  patron  of  Opieand  of  Cotman, 
and  Reynolds  sometimes  dined  at  his  house. 
He  was  the  second  purchaser  of  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
and  he  possessed  two  fine  Rembrandt s.    He 


knew  Dr.  Richard  Brocklesby  [q.v.]>  *^^  ™®^ 
Dr.  Johnson  at  his  house.  Samuel  Rogers 
begins  his  recollections  with  an  account  of 
a  dinner  at  William  Smith*8  on  19  March 
1796,  where  the  company  consisted  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  Dr.  Parr,  Tiemey  John  Cour- 
tenay,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Dr.  Aikin,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
Rogers  presented  Mrs.  Smith  in  1792  with  a 
handsome  copy  of  the  'Pleasures  of  Memory.' 
Fox,  Priestley,  Dr.  John  Moore,  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  and  Zachary  Macaulay  were  frequent 
visitors  at  his  house ;  Wilberforce  was  his 
friend  and  associate  throughout  life,  and  his 
portrait  is  drawn  by  the  sxilful  hand  of  Sir 
James  Stephen  in  his  famous  essay  on  the 
Clapham  sect.  He  lived  in  Alderman- 
bury  when  he  began  public  life,  and  after- 
wards at  Clapham  Common.  During  the 
parliament  of  1812  he  bought  a  house  and 
estate  at  Pamdon  in  Essex,  while  his  town 
house  was  for  many  years  before  and  after 
that  time  in  Park  Street,  Westminster.  He 
died  on  31  May  1835  at  the  house  of  his 
eldest  son,  Benjamin,  5  Blandford  Square, 
a  district  demolished  in  1897  for  the  Ureat 
Central  railway.  Sir  James  Stephen  says : 
*When  he  had  nearly  completed  fourscore 
years,  he  could  still  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  no  remembrance  of  any 
bodily  pain  or  illness,  and  that  of  the  venr 
numerous  family  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
every  member  still  lived  to  support  and  to 
gladden  his  old  age ;  and  yet,  if  ne  had  gone 
mourning  all  his  days,  ne  could  scarcely 
have  acquired  a  more  tender  pity  for  the 
miserable,  or  have  laboured  more  habitually 
for  their  relief.'  He  married,  on  12  Jan.  1781, 
Frances  Coape,  and  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  oi  whom  the  youngest  died  at 
sixty-nine,  two  lived  to  more  than  seventy- 
five,  six  to  more  than  eighty,  and  one  to 
more  than  ninety. 

His  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  by  Opie 
are  at  bcalands,  Sussex,  and  there  is  a  full- 
length  portrait,  painted  by  H.  Thompson, 
R.A.,  for  his  constituents,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  Norwich ;  both  have  been  engraved. 
His  family  also  possess  a  painting  repre- 
senting him  as  a  boy  talking  to  his  father. 

Benjamin  Smith  (1783-1860),  his  eldest 
son,  was  bom  on  28  April  1783,  married 
Anne  Longden,  and  died  on  16  April  1860. 
He  contested  Norwich  at  the  election  of  July 
1837,  when  Sir  William  Scarlett  and  Lord 
Douro  were  successful.  Scarlett's  election 
was  declared  void,  and  he  became  member 
on  14  May  1838.  At  the  next  election,  on 
28  June  1841,  Smith  was  returned  with  Lord 
Douro,  and  continued  to  sit  until  the  dis* 


•olntion  in  1847.  lie  vman  active  Bup- 
porlaf  of  the  liberal  partir  and  of  the  repeal 
of  ihe  «jfn  IftWB.  He  wbs  b.  potron  of 
WUliiu>iHuut,thewntercolour-paiiitef.  He 
wiu  paintml  TilajiiiE  cheufi  with  his  noa 
Willi&m  Li'igii  Smith,  at  whose  hou»e  of 
Cretwium,  Sussex,  the  picture  ia  preserved, 

^Sb'irt  Mamoir,  privstel;  priiil«d,  Hutinga. 
IMA;  ParliamanUiT  Uistoir  nud  Hnnsaid'a 
D*Wt«i :  Wilbtrforw'B  Life  of  WilliBm  Wilbflr- 
forea,  1838;  BccoUwCiom  b;  Saniuet  Rogcra, 
and  «d.  1«59;  Sit  Jmdm  »laph«u'B  Kaaaya  in 
Ee«I«iutiuJ  Biogmph^r ;  Duwden's  8outh«y. 
1879;  Whig  Club  Rolen  List,  Latidaa,  ITBS; 
bnity  (MpHra  nnd  infariniiLion.]  N.  M. 

8MITH,WILLIAM  (1769-1839),  eeolo- 
si*t  and  civil  engineer,  was  bora  on  23  March 
TreO  M  ChurchiU,  OxfordBlure.  His  father, 
Smith,  who  had  some  local  repute  as 
was  descended  from  a  race  of 
_fanuersownitie  their  land  i  his  mother 
Anne  Smith  of  Lonifcomphin,  Glouces- 
Williamwas  the  eldest  child,  two 


W^A 


In  1777'bi3  father  died; 


jt^> 


ir  married 


■ived  liU  1807,  William  received 


hii  education  at  the  vill&gw  school.  He  was 
ervB  then  a  collector  of  fossiU,  given  to  quiet 
■olitary  rambles,  hut  of  studious  habita,  and 
waa  occs«ionsil;  helped  iu  getting  hooka  by 
•a  ancU>,  also  named  William.  With  these 
'«  tai^hl  himself  some  geometry,  and  such 
""oentMrj  knowledge  as  was  required  for 
-■'■  ■  Hu  WAS  thus  fitted  to  become 
.  ,  ,t  tlio  nge  of  eighteen,  to  Edward 
Irnb  of  Btow-on-thtf-Wuld,  in  whose  house 
a  lived.  Webh  was  a  surveyor  iu  good 
feuaiuMS,  self-litnght,  but  ingenious  ok  a 
raechauicinn  and  stimulating  a»  a  teacher. 
Under  this  moater  Smith  in  the  course  of  his 
«nipl(^iiient  gained  a  good  knowled^  of 
the  nods  and  underlyinft  rocks  in  Oiforusliiro 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  till  in  1703  he 
wan  entrusted  with  the  survey  of  a  canal 
through  the  Somyrset  coal-field.  There  1 
he  produced  so  favourabln  an  impression 
on  his  cnnplovers  that  in  171)4  he  accom- 
putiod  two  or  them  on  a  jountey  undertaken 
to  inquire  into  the  construction  and  work- 
ins  or  canals.  Thii  gave  him  an  invalu- 
nble  <){ipurtUDity,  for  he  had  already  begun 
tboae  investigations  into  straligrapby  which 
oltluslvly  brought  liini  fame  and  poverty. 
The  party  went  ns  fur  north  ns  Neweastle- 
on-Tyne,  Koinj^  ami  returning  by  different 
routns.  rbua  ISmtth  not  only  extended 
hnnwliHlgit  of  till!  geology  of  England, 
aUu  wan  able  to  verify  liie  ideas  as  to 
of  the  strata.  After  his  re- 
ntinuoiisly  cmploved  till  1799 
works  of  tbu  Somerset  Coal  Canal ; 


IaUu  waa  1 
niCMBsiuu 
h«  waacc 
he  works 


early  as  1 79(t  he  bad  sketched  iu  out- 
line a  general  work  on  the  stratificalioii  of 
Britain.  This,  on  the  conolusion  of  bis  en- 
gagement, assumed  a  more  definite  form,  so 
that  he  announced  his  intention  of  publish- 
ing, for  ho  was  convinced  that  ho  hnd  found 
the  key  to  stratigraphy— viz.  the  identifica- 
tion of  strata  by  their  fossil  conte 
lived  for  a  time  at  High  Littleto 
1796  be  removed  to  Bath,  near  to 
1708  he  bought  a  small  property, 
logical  invesligat  ions  were  greatly  er 
bythe  Kev.  Benjamin  Hicbardaonof  Farleigh, 
near  JJatb,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend 
[q.  v.]  of  I'ewsey;  and  in  1799  the  former, 
in  the  bouse  of  the  latter,  wrote  at  Smith's 
dictation  a  list  of  the  strata  in  order  of  auc- 
ceasion,  from  the  chalk  doivnwarda  to  the 
coal  measures.  This  document  now  belongs 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Ijondon,lo  whom 
it  WHS  presented  in  Id.'il. 

Meanwhile  Smith  became  more  widely 
known  as  an  engineer.  His  mastery  of  scien- 
tific principles,  bis  success  in  dealing  with 
diflicultiea  in  drainage  and  all  olbt.'r  ques- 
tions connected  with  water,  led  to  his  beins 
summoned  to  distant  localities,  and  enabled 
hint  to  increase  his  scale  of  charges.  But 
whatever  might  he  earned  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  expenses  of  the  map  of  the  strata 
in  England  and  ^N'ales,  on  which  he  was  now 
deSnitely  engaged.  In  1801  he  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  a  work  on  the  natural  order  of 
tha  various  strata  in  England  and  Wales, 
but  failed  to  carry  out  the  project.  He  was 
consulted  by  Francis  Itussell,  fifth  duke  of 
Bedford  fq.  v.],  but  was  almost  immediately 
deprived  by  premature  death  of  one  who 
would  have  been  a  most  helpful  patron. 
His  name,  however,  was  rapidly  becoming 
known  in  scientific  circles.  The  next  duke 
wa«  a  friend;  Arthur  Young  [q.  v.',  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  agriculture,  consulted 
iiiin ;  William  Crawshay  [u.  v.],  'the  iron 
king,'  and  Sir  Joseph  llaidis  [q.  v.]  Rave 
substantial  help  towards  the  publication  of 
his  map,  hut  outward  obstacles  continued 
to  impede  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sign. Still,  in  l60Ct  be  overcome  his  reliic- 
lance  to  authorship,  and  published '  Ohaet- 
vutiouE  on  the  L'tilitv,  Form,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Water  Meadows,'  Norwich,  8vo; 
and  he  n-ceived  during  the  previous  jear  a 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  suc- 
cess in  draining  Prisley  Bog.  Bv  this  time 
he  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  work  for 
dniiiage  end  irrigntion,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  travelling,  sometimes  covering 
ten  thousand  miles  in  n  year,  und  this 
before  the  days  of  railways.  Among  other 
important  engineering  works,  he  was  en- 
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gaged  in  stopping  irruptions  of  the  sea  into 
the  marshland  of  East  Norfolk,  from  Hap- 
pisburg  to  Yarmouth,  and  in  improving  its 
drainage.  This  occupied  him  at  intervals 
from  1800  to  1809.  In  1810  his  services  were 
required  in  Bath,  the  prosperity  of  which  was 
threatened  by  a  failure  of  its  hot  springs. 
Their  waters  had  found  a  new  channel ;  this 
Smith  detected  and  stopped,  so  that  they 
flowed  more  copiously  than  before.  At  the 
same  time  he  successfully  checked  an  influx 
of  water  into  a  coal-pit  at  Batheaston,  to 
which  some  persons  had  attributed  the 
failure  at  the  springs;  and  in  1811-12  he 
was  employed  in  stopping  some  serious  leak- 
ages in  the  Somerset  Coal  Canal. 

Meanwhile  he  had  removed  his  geological 
collections  to  London,  placing  them  in  a 
house  in  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  which 
he  had  rented  from  1805,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  complete  his  geological  map.  Among 
other  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured 
must  be  reckoned  the  want  of  a  topographi- 
cal map  suitable  for  geological  colouring. 
This  was  overcome  by  the  enterprise  of  Wil- 
liam Cary  fq.  v.],  wno  in  1812  had  under- 
taken to  publish  Smith's  map,  and  had  a  new 
topographical  one  (8J  feet  high  by  6^  wide) 
engraved  for  the  purpose.  At  last  the  work 
was  completed,  was  submitted  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  received  from  them  a  premium  of 
50/.,  and  was  published  on  1  Aug.  1815. 
*  From  that  hour  the  fame  of  its  author  as  a 
great  original  discoverer  in  English  geology 
was  secured'  (J.  Phillips). 

The  first  marked  public  tribute  to  Smith's 
services  to  science  was  in  1818  from  Dr. 
William  Henry  Fitton  [q.  v.],  in  an  article 
on  the  progress  of  English  geology  {Edinb. 
liev.  XXIX.  p.  310).  Meanwhile  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  SuiFolk  and  Norfolk  on  drainage 
operations,  in  Yorkshire  planning  canals, and 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  as  a  surveyor  of  the 
coal-field.  But  in  1816  he  began  to  issue  a 
work  entitled  *  Strata  identified  by  Organised 
Fossils,'  which,  however,  stopped  at  the  fourth 
number ;  and  next  year  he  published  *  A  Strati- 
graphical  System  of  Organised  Fossils,'  com- 
piled from  his  own  collection,  which  had 
been  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  early 
in  the  previous  year.  A  geological  map  on 
a  reduced  scale  was  published  m  1819,  and 
the  issue  of  a  *  New  Geological  Atlas  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,'  &c.,  was  begun  the  same 
year  (six  parts  appeared,  the  last  in  1824). 

But  while  his  fame  was  spreading  and  his 
professional  prospects  were  still  good,  ill- 
fortune  was  near  at  hand.  He  had  sacrificed 
all  his  earnings,  even  his  little  patrimonv,  in 
^he  preparation  of  his  map,  and  had  involved 
9ell  in  an  unsuccessful  speculation  con- 


nected with  his  small  estate  near  Bath.  Pe- 
cuniary difficulties  at  last  became  so  pressing 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1819  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  house  in  London,  to  sell  his 
books  and  everything  he  possessed;  even  his 
papers,  drawings,  and  maps  would  have 
gone  had  they  not  been  secured  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend.  At  the  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Yorkshire;  but  the  blow,  though 
endured  with  apparent  fortitude,  was  a  sore 
one,  and  after  that  he  came  but  seldom  to 
London.  To  add  to  his  anxieties,  his  wife's 
health  failed,  and  in  the  next  year  her  mind 
became  deranged. 

For  some  years  after  this  Smith  had  no 
regular  home,  but  moved  about  as  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  or  his  geological  in- 
vestigations dictated,  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
England,  having  for  a  time  as  companion  his 
nephew,  John  Phillips  (1800-1874)  [q.  v.] 
He  lingered  long  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Hence- 
forth geology,  notwithstanding  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, evidently  more  and  more  en- 
grossed his  thoughts.  In  1824  he  made,  at 
York,  his  first  attempt  as  a  lecturer,  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  results  to  appear  in  the  like 
capacity  in  Hull,  Sheffield,  and  Scarborough. 
After  this  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Scar- 
borough, where  he  designed  the  museum,  im- 
proved the  water  supply,  and  worked  at  geo- 
logy. But  over-exertion  in  examining  a 
fault  displayed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle 
Hill  broug'ht  on  muscular  paralysis  in  his 
legs.  This  confined  him  to  his  oed  during 
the  early  part  of  1 825,  but  it  gradually  passed 
away  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

At  last,  in  1828  he  settled  down  at  Hack- 
ness  as  land  steward  to  Sir  J(^n  V.  B. 
Johnstone.  The  latter  used  every  friendly 
endeavour  to  stimulate  Smith  to  publish 
more  of  his  vast  stores  of  geological  infor- 
mation; but,  though  so  ready  to  impart  know- 
ledge to  friends  by  word  of  mouth,  he  had 
an  aversion  to  proof-sheets.  *Mr.  Smith 
meditated  and  wrote,  but  did  not  arrange  his 
papers;  and, excepting  a  beautiful  geological 
map  of  the  Hackness  estate,  executed  in  great 
detail  and  with  extreme  exactitude,  nothing 
of  importance  came  from  his  hands  to  th& 
public'  (J.  Phillips,  Memoirs,  p.  113). 

But  Smith's  position  as  the  'father  of 
British  geology'  was  now  acknowledged. 
In  February  1§31  the  council  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  voted  him  the  Wollaston  medal, 
and  Professor  Adam  Sedgwick  [q.  v.],  the 
president,  took  the  opportunity  of  this,  the 
first  award,  to  expatiate  upon  Smith's  ser- 
vices to  the  science.  The  medal  itself  had 
not  then  been  made,  so  it  was  actually  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Oxford  durin|^  the  second 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  when  he 


3  recoivi'd  tbc  welcome 
'  pyvenunent.  «l  thr  insWnee  of  tlie  re|iTf>wn- 
Ulivea  uf  British  Bcipnci.',  haci  granretl  him 
ft  |wnaion  of  100/,  a  jear.  Wln'ii  ihe  asso- 
dfttion  vifiitiMl  Duhliii  in  1^^  be  received 
Ibe  honorar;  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity 
Colt«^. 

He  rpsifrned  his  post  witli  Sir  J.  V.  J). 

Johtutonc  in  1634,  hut  continued  to  &ct  aa 

hie  scienliGc  adviser,  and  iu  1838  was  eni- 

plnved  hv  ihe  govemment  as  one  of  a  email 

comniixnon  to  select  the  stone  for  the  new 

houses  of  iiarliament.  When  the  report  was 

ngned  he  bad  ne«rly  completed  his  aoventieth 

''  U,  but  on  iucreasioB  deofaesa  was  almost 

t  only  indication  of  old  age.     In  August 

18  ho  wa«  epecially  invited  to  attend  the 

ettng  of  the  British  Association  at  Bir- 

IKliam,      On   his  way  thither  he  stayed 

'£  wtme  friends  at  Northampton.     A  cold 

if  wliiclihebad  made  light  assumed  a  serious 

""     i  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  on  the  2^th 

e  month,    llis  grave  is  at  the  west  end 

j^St.  I'ctcr's  Church,  on  the  walla  of  which 

k  memorial  tablet  and  bust  have  been  placed. 

1   A  strongly  made  man   of  good  stature, 

"ituth  ei^oyed  on  the  whole  good   health, 

kOUgh  in  mid  life  he  suffered  &om  ague, 

Wtracteil  during  hia  work  in  the  marsb- 

Otda,  and  from  about  his  fiftieth  to  his  six- 

«th  year  was  troubled  with  gravel;  this, 

twever,  was  cured  '  by  tenperanci'  and 

nomila   left.'     His   eiiuaniroity,  patience, 

■dnatry,  and  memory  werw  alike  remarkable; 

)  wtui  his  ingenuity  in  all  mechanical 

B  for  ovfrrcominK  professional  difficul- 

His  geological  Knowledge  was  freely 

~  3,  so  that,  not wit.hstau ding  his  re- 

>  to  publish,  his  labours  bore  fruit 

!■  tha  hands  of  other  workers,  and  his  posi- 

'   )  as  tile  real  founder  of  strati  graphical 

ology  hij  never  been  questioned. 

According   to    hia   own  statement  (.Ve- 

~   '    ,  p.  126),  three  portraitsof  Smith  were 

kI;  the  best,  completed  at  n  single  sit- 

g,  h J  M ,  Fours  u ,  was  present  ed  b J  h  is  gtn  nd- 

fiaw,  W.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  to  tlie 

ological  Society,  which  also  possEases  a 

It  of   tie    bust    in    St.  I'uter-   '^"- — '■ 

rthampton.     Other  portraits  ai 

a   and   John  Jacket 

BMI)  [q.  v.] 

y  £Q.iki»»  LifB  of  B.  I.  Murchison :  Lifo  nod 
'Usni  uf  Sedcwick  (Ctark  and  Hughes) :  Obi- 
V  Kotice.  Proc.  OjoL  Sue-  iii-  248 ;  Tmna. 
■  c.  i.  SMS ;  Gwilog.  SUg.  nrw  str.  ISO'.'. 
I :  Edink  Itcv.  xx\x.  71-3,  3IU,  hi.  ifi, 
;  QnarterlT  Rav.  xlvii.  104-6;  Pbil. 
XV.  lH.xliL24S,liii.  112-19  ;  Hemoin 
iam  Smith,  LL.D.,  by  Joba  Phillips, 
L8.,  18M.1  T.  a.  B. 
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SMITH,  WILUAM(1808-lt*7(J), print- 
seller,  son  of  a  London  print-selliir,  was  bom 
on  UJulv  1808  in  Lisle  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  He  proceeded  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, but  on  the  death  of  hia  father  in 
1835  be  and  his  brother  George  succeeded  to 
the  business,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  studies  there.  In  1836  he  wurchased 
the  collection  of  engru vines  farmed  by  John 
Sheepshanks  [□.  v.]  The  Dutch  and  I'  lemish 
portions,  whick  were  consideri'd  to  be  the 
moat  perfect  in  Europe,  be  sold  to  the  British 
Museum  for  5,000/.,  although  he  received 
larger  oAers  from  Holland.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  large  trausoctions  in  which 
Smith  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  print- 
room.  Among  the  collections  which  reached 
t  he  Museum  through  his  exertions  were  those 
of '  Mr.  Jlardin^  of  Finchlej  '  (a  very  fine 
all-round  collection)  in  1841,  of  Coningham 
(engravings  bv  early  German  and  Italian 
artists)  in  1844  and  1845,  selections  from 
the  Aylesford  and  Woodbum  collections  in 
1847,and  some  etchings  of  the  utmost  rarilv 
by  Hem  brand  t,  procured  at  Baron  Verstolka 
aule  at  Amstenlam  in  1847. 

In  1848  Bmilh  and  his  brother  retired  from 
business.  From  that  time  bis  labours  '  were 
wholly  honorary  and  patriotic'     lie  took  a. 

SroQiineut  part  in  establishing  the  National 
'ortrait  Gallery,  beingappointed  an  original 
trustee,  and  chosen  deputy  chairman  in  1808. 
lie  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Art  L'nion  of  London.  At  one 
time  he  interested  himself  in  acquiring  an 
historical  series  of  watereolour  drawinga  by 
British  artists,  but,  learning  that  the  mana- 
gers of  South  Kensington  Museum  were 
Ibrminga  similar  collect  ion. heallowed  them, 
in  hia  lifetime,  to  select  what  they  pleased, 
and  presented  the  remainder  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiq^uorias  in  1853. 

Smith  died  on  6  Sept.  1876,  and  waa 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Ills  col- 
lections, which  included  many  rare  cata^ 
logues  of  galleries  and  exhibitions,  with 
copious  manuscript  notes,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  library  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 

[Tincv,  10  Sept.  1S76;  Athcnteum.  187S.  il. 
377 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  51h  ter.  ri.  2fiB ;  Man 
of  the  Time,  9th  ed.  p.  SIO.]  E.  I.  C. 

SMITH,  SiE  WILLIAM  (1813-1893), 
lexicographer,  born  in  1813,  waa  the  eldest 
sonof  William  Smith  of  Enfield.  His  parents 
were  nonconformists.  Philip  Smith  [q.  v.] 
wttsayoungerbrother.  Aftersometimespent 
as  a  tlieological  student ,  William  adopted  the 
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law  as  a  profession,  and  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Parker,  a  well-known  solicitor.  While  thus 
employed,  he  acquired  bj  his  own  exertions 
so  thorough  a  knowledgre  of  the  classics  that, 
entering  University  College,  he  gained  the 
first  prizes  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes. 
He  was  entered  at  Gra3r's  Inn  on  8  May 
1830,  but,  soon  abandoning  the  pursuit  of 
law,  became  a  master  at  University  College 
school  under  Thomas  Hewitt  Key  [q.  vT], 
and  it  was  from  Key  that  he  learned  many 
principles  which  he  afterwards  used  in  his 
classical  grammars  and  exercise-books.  He 
early  engaged  in  writing  on  scholarly  topics, 
and  in  editing  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 
He  contributed  articles  to  the  *  Penny  Cyclo- 
pssdia,'  and  edited  the  'Apology'  and  other 
works  of  Plato,  and  a  selection  from  Tacitus. 
But  it  was  as  a  collector  of  classical  informa- 
tion in  a  lexicographical  form  that  Smith  first 
made  a  reputation.  In  1842  there  appeared 
the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities/ which  was  in  considerable  part 
written  by  himself.  For  upwards  of  half  a 
century  this  work  held  its  own  as  the  best  of 
its  kind  which  English  scholarship  had  pro- 
duced; and,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
Smith  had  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  a 
new  edition,  which  extends  to  double  the 
size  of  the  original  book  and  is  now  accepted 
by  all  scholars  as  a  work  of  authority  on 
the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  The  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  lioman  Biography '  was 
finished  in  1849,  and  that  of  *  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Geography  '  in  1857.  In  the  compila- 
tion of  these  valuable  works  he  associated 
with  himself  the  chief  scholars  of  the  day. 
The  publication  of  his  *  smaller '  school  dic- 
tionaries of  Latin  and  classical  subjects  began 
in  1850.  In  1853,  in  conjunction  with  the 
publisher,  John  Murray  (1808-1892)  [q.  v.], 
ne  started  his  *  Principia '  series,  the  methoa 
of  which,  originated  by  himself,  has  been 
very  widely  adopted  by  the  leading  teachers 
of  languages.  A  series  of*  Student's  Manuals 
of  History  and  Literature'  followed.  He 
himself  wrote  the  *  Student's  Greece '  ( 1854). 
The  greatest  work  in  which  he  engaged 
was  the  *  Bible  Dictionary'  (1800-5),  a  sub- 
ject that  had  been  already  treated  lexico- 
graphically by  John  Kitto  (q.  v.1 ;  but  Smith 
aimed  at  a  far  higher  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and  embraced  a  wider  range  of  topics, 
lie  also  edited  with  Archdeacon  Cheetham  a 
*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities'  (1876- 
1880),  and  with  Dr.  Wace  a  *  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography' (1877-87).  His  atlas 
(of  which  Sir  George  Grove  was  the  joint 
editor)  was  finished  in  1875.  He  produced 
an  elaborately  annotated  edition  of  Gibbon, 
he  notes  of  Milman  and  Guizot,  in 


eight  volumes  in  1854-5.  In  1867  he  became 
editor  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  and  re- 
tained the  post  until  his  death.  Under  his 
direction  tne  reputation  of  the  'Review' 
was  fully  maintained. 

Smith  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
on  copyright  (1876),  and  in  1867  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  committee,  and  on 
11  March  1869  registrar  of  the  Royal  Lite- 
rary Fund.  From  1863  to  1869  he  was 
classical  examiner  in  London  Uniyersity, 
and  was  member  of  the  senate  from  18^. 
In  1870  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  and  in  1890  at  Dublin. 
He  was  also  honorary  LL.D.  of  Glasgow, 
and  honorary  Ph.D.  of  Leipzig,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  The  Club.'  In  1892 
,  he  reluctan tly  accepted  the  honour  of  knight- 
!  hood.  He  died  in  London  on  7  Oct.  1893. 
i  He  married  in  1834  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Crump  of  Birmingham. 

Smith's  remarkable  success  as  an  editor  of 
works  of  the  most  varied  kind  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  quick  discernment  of  the  public 
need ;  to  his  ability  in  the  choice  of  his 
assistants;  to  his  skill  as  an  organiser;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  tact,  judgment,  and  courtesy 
which  enabled  him  to  work  with  men  of  all 
degrees  and  of  varied  character  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  harmony  and  friendliness.  His  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  a  revival  of 
classical  teaching  in  this  country. 

[Times,  10  Oct.  1893;  Athenaeum,  October 
1893,  p.  434 ;  Annual  Register,  1893,  pt.  ii.  p. 
185;  Fosters  Alumni  Oxen.  1716-1886;  pri- 
vate information.]  £.  C.  M. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.  (1816-1896), 
actuary  and  translator  of  Fichte,  was  bom  in 
Liverpool  of  Scottish  parents  on  30  Dec.  181G. 
His  father  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  he 
was  brought  up  at  Edinburgh  in  the  house  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  liobert  Cumming, 
who,  though  a  descendant  of  John  Brown 
(1627.^-1685),  the  martyr  of  the  covenant, 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  James  Purves  [q.  v.] 
Apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  after  serving  seven  years  he  was  for 
another  seven  years  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
newspaper  office.  In  1846  he  entered  the 
insurance  business  as  head  clerk  to  the 
British  Guarantee  Association.  In  1847  he 
became  manager  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Law  Life  Assurance  Association,  a  post 
which  he  held  with  the  highest  distinction 
for  forty-five  years,  retiring  in  1892,  when 
he  became  a  director.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1846,  and  of  Scotland  in 
1856.  In  1862  he  served  on  the  committee 
for  collection  of  the  mortality  experiences  of 


BritUh  life  nffieei.  From  187B  to  1861  he 
-WM  cboirman  of  the  Asaocistion  of  Scottish 
U&iiBgcni,  anil  u  tuch  drafted  the  Married 
WoBnti's  Polidi-a  of  Aasttrrince  (Scotland) 
Act.  1880. 

Smith  mode  liia  murk  in  letters  and 
nhiloAoph;  u»  the  translator  (1845-0)  and 
bii^rmpVr  (1845)  nf  Johftim  Gottlieb  Fichte 
(lTtU-1814),  with  whoHe>  idealism  he  was  iu 
•trong  Bjmpntbjr.  lie  had  no  claaaical  tastes 
or  tnining'.  but  was  wide!;  read  in  French 
«nd  Gvrmiui,  as  wi>ll  u  in  English  litera- 
ture. His  fnmiliurily  witb  modem  Euro- 
Kwithnught  was  uxtcndedby  foreign  travel. 
lH4tl  ho  WHS  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Edinburgh  I'hilosopbical  Institution,  and 
was  lon^  its  mnat  active  vice-president  and 
obiurman  of  ita  directors.  The  selection  of 
ita  library  and  the  Drtongements  for  its 
vintar  lectures  ow«d  much  to  his  insight 
And  entvrpriiie,  and  u  his  admirable  com- 
bination of  courage  and  strong  sense.  The 
rr  degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  upon 
Kdinb(irj;h  Uoiversity  in  1873,  was 
if-carned  tribitte  to  one  who,  without 
I  ftid  of  an  acadumic  career,  had  done 
]  fostur  the  true  ^irit  of  modern 
enhure. 

Id  politics  a  strong  liberal,  he  tooh  an 
•Ct'nr*  part  in  the  second  return  of  Macanky 
for  Edinburgh  (1862),  in  the  election  o'f 
Adam  Block  [q.  t.I  se  Macaulaj's  successor 
(IR^I,  and  in  the  successive  elections  of  Mr. 
Oladslone  for  Midlothian.  He  was  a  J. P. 
tor  Midlothian.  For  some  time  he  was  an 
offici-bi-Brer.  Bubaequently  an  attendant,  at 
St.  Mark's  Chapel  (unitarian).  Amotig  his 
closest  friende  were  Robert  Cok  [q.  v.]  ond 
William  Ballnntjne  Hodgson  [q.  v.l  His 
Ornial  humour,  generous  kindness,  and  stead- 
tast  will  made  him  a  powerful  personality 
in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  He  died 
M  his  residence,  Lennox  Lea,  Currie,  Mid- 
lothian, on  2»  May  189S,  and  was  buried  at 
th*  Dean  cemetery,  Edinburgh.  He  married 
(18U)  Martha  (rf.  leMay  1887),  daughter  of 
iCobHrt  Ilsrdie,  mana^r  of  the  Edinburgh 
IhUTarnty  printing  press,  and  had  nine  chil- 
^^j  of  whom  seven  survived  him. 
J»  tranalationa  of  Fichio  (forming  part 
pnut  Catholic  Seriea' published  by  John 
Itpnun)  comprise:  'The  Nature  of  the 
diolar  .  .  .  with  a  Memoir,'  184o,  8vo; 
•The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,"  1817,  8vo; 
•The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age," 
1617,  ftyo;  'Thu  Vocation  of  Man,"  1848, 
8ro;  'The  Way  towards  the  Blessed  Life,' 
I_8.|a,  Svo.  Tbesp  wwre  collected  with  addi- 
tions, as  'The  I'nnular  Works  of  Fichte  . .  . 
with*  Memoir,' l^ia 6yo,^ vols.  (1880, Hvo, 


(Sfotiman,  2D  May  18fl6.  30  May  ISSS  (letter 
by  W.  T.  Gftirdner,  M.B.) ;  ChcistJiiQ  Lifo, 
6  June  ]B96,  p.  27S  ;  peTscaal  kuovledge.] 

A.  G. 

SMITH,  Sir  WILLIAM  CUSAC.  baronet 
(17tl^l83t!),  Irish  judge,  and  pamphleteer, 
bom  on  23  Jan.  1766,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Michael  Smith,  an  Irish  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence, who,  after  sitting  for  eleven  years  in 
tb«  Irish  parliament,  wns  from  1794  to  1801 


baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  from 
star  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland. 
created  a  baronet  in  1799, 
>  well  of  his  son's  parliamen- 
the  government  as  of  hia 
inence,  and  died  on  17  Dec. 
^tired  from  the  bench  ii 


1  tol8( 
Sir  Michael  wi 
in  recognition 

own  judicial 
1S08,  having 

William  Cusac  Smith  was  the  onlv  sc.  .. 
Sir  Michael  and  of  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  JamesCusacof  Coolmine.  On  bis  mother's 
death  he  assumed  the  additional  surname  of 
Ousac.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
17B8.  While  at  the  university  Smith  became 
acquainted  with  Edmund  Burke,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  (Bubkb,  Corretpondnwe,  iv. 
37 ),  at  whose  houw  he  passed  some  of  his 
vacations  (pBiOB,  Life  of  Burkt,  ii.),  end  to 
whom  he  dedicated  in  1792  two  pamphlets, 
entitled 'The  liighls  of  Artisans*  and 'The 
Patriot'  (Burke,  Corrtajumdence,  iv.  266). 
He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  178?<,  and, 
rapidly  acquiring  a  substantial  practice,  was 
made  a  king's  counsel  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Donegal.  Though  holding  liberal  views 
on  catholic  emancipatiim,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  disciple  of  Burke,  lie  became 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  government,  and 
was  one  of  the  hrst  and  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  the  union.  His  speech  in  the 
union  debate  In  1799  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  ablest  on  that  aide,  and  woa  published 
as  a  pamphlet  (Cnntlereai/h  Correipondence, 
ii.  130).  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
minority  of  the  Irish  bar  which  favoured  the 
union,  and  the  author  of  a  protest  against 
theaetion  of  the  majority  ^I'ft.i.  344).  Several 
letters  and  pamphlets  which  be  wrote  at  the 
time  were  republished  in  '  Tracts  on  the 
Union'  in  1831. 

In  December  1800  Smith  was  appointed 
solicitor-general.  While  holding  that  oHioe 
be  wBf  appointed  deputy  judge  of  assize,  and 
went  the  north-east  circuit  as  the  colleague 
of  his  own  father.  In  lr*01  he  became  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  For  many  yeors  he 
enjoyed  the  hivhest  respect  and  confidence 
in  this  position,  oia  leanlnes  towards  catholic 
emancipation  rendering  him  popular  with  the 
Irish  public.     In  his  latter  years,  however, 
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he  gave  offence  to  0*Connell  and  the  popular 
party  in  consequence  of  the  strong  language 
he  employed  in  charging  grand  juries  at  the 
assizes,  in  condemnation  of  the  tithe  agita- 
tion, and  his  conduct  was  brought  before 
Earliament.  Smith  was  a  man  of  eccentric 
abits,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  his 
court  at  inconvenient  hours.  O'Connell  skil- 
fully availed  himself  of  this  to  support  his 
political  objections.  On  13  Feb.  18^  it  was 
resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
instance  of  O'Connell,  to  appoint  a  select 
committee  '  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Baron  Smith  in  respect  of  his  neglect  of  duty 
as  a  judge,  and  the  introduction  of  political 
topics  in  his  charges  to  grand  juries.'  It 
was  soon  felt,  however,  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion threatened  the  independence  of  the 
judges.  Smith's  friends  brought  forward 
the  question  afresh  a  week  later,  when  the 
resolution  was  rescinded  by  a  majority  of 
six,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Frede- 
rick (afterwards  Sir  Frederick)  Shaw  [q.  v.] 
He  received  congratulatory  addresses  on  this 
occasion  from  nearly  every  grand  jury  in 
Ireland.  Smith  survived  this  for  two  years, 
dying  at  his  seat,  Newtown,  in  the  Kind's 
County,  on  21  Aug.  1836.  He  married,  m 
1737,  Hester,  daughter  of  Thomas  Berry  of 
Eglish,  Queen's  County. 

Smith  was  a  cultivated  and  active-minded 
man.  His  political  writings  on  the  union 
and  other  questions  are  marked  by  great 
vigour  of  thought,  though  the  style  is  some- 
what turgid.  As  *  Paul  Puck  Peeradeal '  he 
issued  a  small  volume  of  verse  entitled  *  The 
Goblins  of  Neapolis '  (Dublin,  1836).  His 
*  Verses '  (Dublin,  1830)  were  privately 
printed  without  an  anthor's  name;  while 
his  *  Metaphysic  Rambles '  (in  three  *  strolls ' 
or  parts,  1835-0)  appeared  as  by  *  Warner 
Christian  Search.'  Under  these  pseudonyms 
and  that  of  '  A  Yeoman,'  he  issued  many 
other  essays,  tracts,  and  addresses  of  no  dis- 
tinctive merit.  The  sale  of  his  valuable 
library  took  place  in  Dublin  in  1837,  and 
occupied  four  days. 

Thomas  Babrt  Cusack-Smith  (1795- 
1866),  second  son  of  the  above,  became,  like 
his  father  and  grandfather,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  judge.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
graduated  in  1813.  In  1819  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  received  a  silk  gown  in 
1830.  In  September  1842  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  for  Ireland  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  administration,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  succeeded  Francis  Black- 
bume  [^.  v.]  as  attorney-general.  In  this 
office  his  most  important  duty  was  to  con- 
''.e  prosecution  of  O'Connell,  whom 


he  succeeded  in  convicting  before  the  Irish 
judges,  though  the  conviction  was  subse- 
quently reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  Smith,  who  was  a 
hot-tempered  man,  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  challenging  one  of  the  opposing 
counsel  to  a  duel.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  court,  when  Smith  publicly  apolo- 
gised. It  was  considered  that  the  memory 
of  this  unfortunate  incident  cost  him  the 
Irish  chancellorship  later  in  his  career.  He 
was  christened  by  O'Connell,  who  had  a 
talent  for  nicknames,  *  Alphabet '  Smith  and 
*  The  Vinegar  Cruet.'  From  1843  to  1846 
Smith  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Ripon,  having  previously  con- 
tested Youghal  unsuccessfully  affainst6*Con- 
nell's  son.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded 
Blackbume  in  the  office  of  master  of  the  roUs, 
and  retained  this  position  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  suddenly  at  his  shooting-lodge  at 
Blairgowrie  in  Scotland  on  13  Aug.  1866. 
Smit£  was  a  man  of  harsh  manners  and 
rough  exterior,  but  his  abilities  were  of  a 
high  order.  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844, 
in  defence  of  his  action  as  attorney-general 
in  the  O'Connell  prosecution,  as  ranking, 
with  Canning's  Lisbon  embassy  speech  and 
Plunket's  on  catholic  emancipation  in  1821, 
among  the  three  speeches  most  effective  for 
their  immediate  purpose  which  he  ever 
listened  to  (Quarterly  JRevietD,  cxxx.  199). 
He  married,  in  1827,  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Smith-Barry  of  Fota,  co.  Cork,  and 
his  grandson  is  now  heir-presumptive  to  the 
baronetcy. 

[For  Sir  William  Smith:  Madden's  Ireland 
and  its  Rulers,  ii.  98-142;  Wills'a  Lives  of  Il- 
lustrious Irishmen,  vi.  267  ;  Whiteside's  Early 
Sketches,  p.  274;  Webb's  Compendium ;  Burke's 
Peerage  and  Baronetcy.  For  T.  B.  C.  Smith : 
O'Connor  Morris's  Memoirs  of  a  Life ;  O'Connell 
Correspondence,  ed.  Fitzpatrick;  Dublin  daily 
papers,  15-16  Aug.  1866.]  C.  L.  F. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  HENRY  (1808- 
1872),  philosopher,  poet,  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  sonj  of  Kichard  Smith,  barrister-at- 
law,  was  bom  at  North  End,  Hammer- 
smith, in  January  1808,  of  parents  in  easy 
circumstances.  He  was  educated  at  Kadloy 
school,  then  a  nonconformist  institution,  and 
afterwards  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he 
made  many  valuable  friends  and  imbibed 
the  habits  of  thought  which  influenced  his 
subsequent  life.  After  his  father's  death  in 
1823  he  was  placed  with  Sharon  Turner  to 
study  law,  and  served  out  his  articles  as 
a  solicitor  with  excessive  distaste.  He  was 
afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  circuit 
for  a  while,  but  obtained  no  practice.  Having 


■  «msll  inilepcndi^iice,  he  mfiinl}'  ted  tlie  life 
or  a  nwliise  iubii  of  letters,  readme,  thinkinft, 
nrriling,  anil  "nioying  the  friendBhip  of  Mill, 
Ukunco,  vid  Sterling,  having  assistud  the 
Uim  twn  when  they  edited  the '  Athenteiim.' 
C&mline  Fox  notices  biit  personal  likeneBS  to 


«bout  the  Muie  lime  he  reviewed  Bulwer  and  i 
Landor  in  thn  'Qu«rt*rly.'  In  18311  he  piib- 
liabed  hia'DiKOiirtecn  Ethics  of  the  Sctiocil 
of  PiJey,'  which  waa,  in  ProfesBor  Ferrier's 
opLniini.'oneof  the  heat  written  and  most  in- 
gvntinnslT  reasaned  attacks  upon  Cudworth's 
doctrine  thai  ever  appeared,'  In  the  samo 
TL-BT  h«  iHijun  hia  connection  with  '  Binck- 
wood's  Mapiiine,'  continued  to  nenrly  the 
«nd  of  his  life.  He  contributed  altogether 
126  article*  on  the  most  diverse  subjectfl, 
rtoriM,  poems,  essays  in  philosophy  and  poli- 
tic*, bnt  principally  reviews  and  criticisms, 
all  Taliianlc.  and  all  distinguished  by  ele- 
guu»  and  lucidity  of  style.  His  novel, 
■  EtneatO,*  a  story  connected  with  tbe  con- 
tpiracy  gf  Fie»co,  had  appeared  in  1836.  It 
fcnoonaiderable  psychological  but  little  nar- 
imtire  ioterert.  Similnr  qualitiesand  defects 
eharactsffisB  his  tragedy  of  '  jithelwold  ' 

ilB43\  although  it  wasgrt^atly  admired  by 
Int.  Taylor,  the  Egeria  of  Stuart  Hill, whose 
•crap  «  critieiara  is  one  of  the  very  few 
utteratiei-s  of  hers  that  have  found  their  way 
into  print.  Macreadv  produced  a  curtailed 
v«rsion  in  1*^43.  and  Ills  nnd  Helen  Faucit's 
acting;  prouured  it  a  snccessful  first  night ; 
more  was  hnrdlv  to  he  anticipated.  It  waa 
publistieil  in  184Q  along  with  '  Sir  William 
Crichton,'  another  tragedy,  and  'Guidone' 
and '  Solitude.'  From  this  time  Smith  lived 
i^ellT  at  Keawick  in  the  Lake  district.  In 
ISRi'lio  uneiiiectedly  received  an  offer  from 
Profmsor  Wilwn  lo  Bnpply  temporarily  his 
plac«  as  prufeMor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Gdinburgli,  but  he  was  diffident,  and  had 
bi^run  lo  write  'Thorndole,'  and  the  tempt- 
ing offer  was  declint^.  'Thomdale,  Of  tbe 
ConHicI  of  Opinions,'  whji  published  in  1867, 
Riid,  notwithstanding  its  length  and  occa- 
Mooal  abstruBeness.  speedily  gained  accep- 
tanev  with  thoughtful  readers.  In  the  pre- 
-vious  year  lie  had  become  acquainted  with 
his  fuhiiv  wife,  Lucy  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Q«OTg»  Ciimming,  M.D.,  whom  he  married  at 
Si.  John's  Church,  Nottinu  Hill,  on  B  March 
1861.  '  (iravenbunil,  or  Thoughts  on  Good 
and  Evil,'  was  published  in  the  same  year. 
It  cotUirmed  and  extended  tlie  reputation 
aci|uir»d  by  'Thomilale,'  but  Smith  owes 
nuch  more  to  his  wife's  beautiful  and  uffec- 
_Uoii»l«  nwotd  of  their  married  life,  almost 
<l  of  incident  as  it  ia.  Ilis  health  began 


),  and  he  died  at  Brighton 
on  28  March  1872.  Mrs.  Smith  survived 
until  14  Dec.  1881.  Apart  from  her  memoir 
of  her  husband,  her  literary  work  had  prin- 
cipally consisted  of  tronalations  from  tbe 
German,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Next  after  the  biography  which  has  em- 
balmed his  name,  Smith  will  chiefly  he  re- 
membered by  his  philosophical  dialogues, 
' Thomdale' 'and 'QravenhurBt.'  The  mu- 
tual relation  of  the  boolca  is  indicated  by 
the  author  himself  when  he  says  that 
'  Thomdale  '  is  a  conflict  of  opinions  and 
'  Oravenhurst '  a  harmony.  Ao  man  was 
better  qualified  by  innate  candour  and  impar- 
tiality to  balance  conflicting  opinions  against 
each  other,  or  by  acuteness  to  exhibit  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  nil.  The  eclectic 
character  of  bis  mind  aided  the  diH'usion  of 
tbe  books;  every  one  foimd  much  that  com- 
mended itself  to  him, while  lera  popular  views 
were  eipressed  with  an  urbanity  which  dis- 
armed hostility,  and  the  hesitation  to  draw 
definite  conclusions  was  an  additional  attrac- 
tion loapublic  weary  of  dogmatism.  Iftheae 
really  charming  compositions  have  become  in 
a  tnea.sure  obsolete,  the  chief  reason  is  the 
importation  of  phvsical  science  as  an  element 
in  moral  discussions,  but  their  classic  ele- 
gance will  always  secure  them  an  honourable, 
if  not  an  influential,  place  in  ihe  history  of 
modem  speculation.  Smith's  dramatic  gift 
was  not  inconsiderable;  his  personages  are 
well  individualised  both  in  his  dialogues  and 
bis   dramas.      Of  the  latter,  '  Sir  William 


'  Athelwold  '  is  a  clear  imitation  of  the  style 
of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and,  like  the  tatter's 
'  Edwin  the  Fair,'  brings  Dunslan  upon  the 
stage.  Both  plays  are  full  of  wisdom,  beau- 
tifiUly  eipressea,  but  neither  is  very  vital 
nor  very  real. 

[memoir  of  William  Smith,  b;  bis  widow, 
originiilly  printed  priratel;  id  1873,  and  after- 
wards prefixed  to  ths  second  edition  of  Qrareo- 
harst,  1S7S ;  The  Story  of  William  and  Lucy 
Smith,  by  Gn)rge  H.  Merriam.  I6S0.  a  reprint 
of  the  iDBmoir  with  copions  additions  fnim  the 
forrrapon deuce  of  both  and  rxtractafram  Smith's 
wrilingra  and  with  a  portrait  from  a  bust.  A 
thoroagh  dsscription  and  snalysis  of  Rmilb'a 
philosopby  (especially  as  sxpresMd  in  '  Qraven- 
hurit')ii  given  by  M.Joseph  Mibund  in  ona 
of  a  series  of  eleven  essays  cnlled  'Litt^rnturo 
Anglaise  et  Fhilosopbie.'  Dijoa,  1S9II,  pp.  17S- 
107  ]  R,  G. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  ITESBV  (182fi- 
I89II,  «tati>suiBn,  born  in  Duke  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  London,  on  24  June  1825, 
waa  only  son  of  William  Henry  Smith, 
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project  of  creating 
t  wenty-t  hrf«  school  boards  for  the  metropolis 
and  to  substitute  a  single  Urge  one.    Smith 


Bl<M;Ud  a  iniMnber  of  tlm  tint  London 
il  bcMnjin  l>iTl,anda  resolution  framed 
lim  wns  ndoptod  as  a  cnnipramUe  on 
Rtcd  queslioa  of  reli^ona  tencbiitg  in 

(>n  Mr.  UiaraeU formjug his ndrainistralioii 
in  lBi4,  KmitU  waa  offered  und  ncuepleil  the 
Boat  of  BMrvrary  to  t!iu  ireasury;  tmd  in 
1S77,  Ml  the  dMtli  of  George  Ward  Hunt 
£i|.  v.],  hi' joined  tlie  cabinet  as  first  lord  of 
tbi>  odmiraltj^.  This  oi&ce  had  genernlly 
bcrn  held  by  persons  of  high  raok,  uid  Dis- 
mnlt  incurred  sotne  sharp  critid^m  from  his 
own  party  by  ccmforriiig  it  on  a  London 
tradssman  (Ina  incongruity  of  the  choice 
found  [Kniular  expression  in  the  comic  opera 
of  'I1.M.S.  Ruoforp."  by  MesBrs.  Gilbert 
ftnd  SulliTRn),  Rut  Smith's  appointment 
baliod  all  miaeiTings  and  proved  a  complete 
cuooeaa.  In  the  trying  lime  when  war  with 
Hussia  t«<!mid  inevitable,  and  the  cabinet 
was  weakened  in  the  early  part  of  1878  by 
tliB  smesMon  of  ilie  Esrls  of  Derby  and  Cw- 
i.Bmith showed  muchfirmneesincoun- 
81ow  Id  forming  a  Judgrment,  he  had 
anviable  ^ift,  once  il  was  formed,  of  ad- 
ding 10  it  withoat  anxiety. 
After  Mr.  Qladstone's  great  victory  at  the 
polk  in  IWM),  the  official  conservative  OPpo- 
Mtion  ia  the  House  of  Gommons  proved  too 
mildaud  inolTeiisivB  for  the  youn»;r  members 
of  tho  party.  Of  these,  Lord  Randolph 
Ctiurchill,  ^.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Sir 
J(^n  Qorst,  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
WdllF.  who  were  known  as  the  'Fourth 
Party,*  made  frequent  attacks  on  their 
laaders,  Hmith,  Sir  StalTord  Henry  Northcote 
(afterwards  earl  of  Iddeeleigh)  [q.  r-l,  and 
airltichiird(nowVi9G0unt)C!rosa.  Mr.GUd- 
resigned  office  after  their 
1865  oil  the  beer  duties,  and 
Salisbury  formed  a  CHhinel  to  complete 
scheme  of  reiJiatrihiition  of  seats  ren- 
hy  the  Iteform  Act.     Smith 

, .   secratary  of  stote  for  war.     West- 

minsler,  which  had  previously  returned  two 
BMmbers,  was  divided  by  tlie  new  Itedistri- 
bntion  Act  into  tliree  single-seated  con- 
incies.  Smith  appropriately'  chose  to 
■nt  the  Strand  division,  for  which  he 
rotumed  by  fi.iVlfl  against  2,486  vott* 
Tovembor  I88ii.  In  December  Lord  Car- 
ttm  msigncd  the  vicemyalty  of  Ireland 
Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  that  of  chief 
rv.  The  latter  was  a  difficult  post 
Lord  Salisbury  turned  lo  Smith,  who 
entered  up-in  the  duties  of  that  in- 
vidious otEce.  HewHsreliovedofthemin  the 
following  month  by  the  defeat  and  resi^a- 
llon  of  the  novemment.  Mr.  tilrulstone  suc- 
'  Lord  Salisbury  ns  prime 
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Mane's  ministr' 

^■Bgri  Salisbury 
^^^b  scheme  of 
^BpB^  necessary 
^^^»eanie  secrotai 


overthrown  in  June  lHHtS  on  lUo  rejec- 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  bill 
for  conferring  home  rule  upon  Ireland.  In 
the  general  election  which  followed  Smith 
increased  his  majority  in  the  Strand  division 
to  3,526.  As  a  member  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  adminislration,  he  returned  to  the 
war  office.  Lord  ICandolph  Churchill  be- 
coming chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
lettderoftheHousBof  Commons.  Thoroughly 
as  Smith  had  earned  the  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  esteem  of  the  bouse,  few 
people  suspected  him  of  possessing  the.  pecu- 
liar gifts  essential  to  a  leader  of  the  house. 
Yet ,  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  suddenly 
resigned  the  leadership  on  23  Dec.  ISSe 
Lord  .Salisbury  turned  to  Smith  once  more. 
He  became  first  lord  of  the  treasurj-  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wltue  Mr. 
Ooschen  joined  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Despite  the  mediocrity  of 
his  oratorical  power,  Smith's  leadership  was 
an  undoubtedsuccess.  His  judgment  was  ad- 
mirable, and  all  parties  acknowledged  in  him 
a  conscientious  politician  removed  by  his 
great  wealth  from  all  suspicion  of  anxiety 
for  office.  The  work  of  parliament  had 
grown  unmanageable;  eittmga  were  pro- 
loQged  toexlravHgant  hours;  the  Irish  party- 
had  acquired  a  new  importance  by  their  alli- 
ance with  the  liberal  party,  and  had  lost 
none  of  their  power  of  protracting  debate  [see 
under  PABKBLi.,CHASLBsSTiiWABT].  During 
four  sessions  and  part  of  a  fifth  Smith  was 
incessantly  at  his  post ;  latterly,  during  the 
sessionof  1861,  it  was  obvious  that  his  health 
was  giving  way  under  the  strain.  His  lost 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  on 
10  July.  On  20  ,\ujj:.  he  was  moved  down 
to  ^Vaimnr  Cast le,  his  official  residence  as 
warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  to  which  hs 
had  been  appointed  on  the  previous  1  May. 
He  died  there  on  6  Oct.  1891. 

Few  men  have  secured  so  much  honect 
respect  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
owed  it  to  no  brilliant  qualities  in  debate, 
but  to  sterling  sound  sense  and  perfect  in- 
tegrity. '  Punch,'  in  its  weekly  sketches  of 
parliament,  conferred  on  him  (he  sobriquet  of 
*  Old  Morality.' 

A  portrait  of  Hmith  in  middle  age,  by 
George  Richmond,  belongs  lo  his  son,  and 
marble  busts  were  executed  after  his  death 
for  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Carlton 
Club. 

In  1868  Smith  married  Emily,  widow  of 

an  old  friend,  Benjamin  Auber  Leach,  and 

eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  Dawes  Dan- 

I,  clerk  to  the  council   of  the  duchy  of 
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to  Smith's  heirs.  The  eldest  son,  the  Hon. 
William  Frederick  Danvers  Smith,  on  his 
father's  death,  became  head  of  the  great 
business  in  the  Strand,  and  M.P.  for  the 
Strand  division  of  Westminster. 

[Maxwell's  Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  1893.]  H.  E.  M. 

SMITH,     WILLIAM     ROBERTSON 

(1846-1894),  theologian  and  Semitic  scholar, 
bom  at  New  Farm,  Keig,  in  the  Vale  of 
Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  on  8  Nov.  1846,  was 
eldest  son  of  William  Pirie  Smith,  free 
church  minister  of  Keig  and  Tough,  a  man 
of  intellectual  vigour  and  learning,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  teacher  in  the  West  End 
Academy,  Aberdeen.  Robertson  Smith's 
mother,  Jane,  was  daughter  of  William 
Robertson,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
head  of  the  same  academy.  Smith's  literary 
and  scientific  tastes  declared  themselves  at 
an  early  age.  He  never  went  to  school, 
but,  with  a  younger  brother,  George,  was 
educated  at  home  by  his  father  with  a  view 
to  entering  Aberdeen  University.  lie  was 
elected  to  a  bursary  there  in  November 
1861,  obtaining  at  the  close  of  his  under- 
graduate career  the  town  council's  medal  for 
*  the  best  student.' 

At  a  very  early  age  William  definitely 
chose  the  ministry  of  the  free  church  of 
Scotland  as  his  vocation,  and  this  deliberate 
choice  was  greatly  strengthened  in  his  deeply 
religious  and  conscientious  nature  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  and  constant  companion 
Georjfe  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  1865.  Illness  compelled  William  to 
postpone  entering  New  College,  the  theolo- 
gical hall  of  the  free  church  in  Edinburgh, 
till  November  1866;  but  the  interval  was 
devoted  partly  to  the  study  of  German  (in 
which  he  ultimately  acquired  great  profi- 
ciency) and  partly  to  successful  competition 
for  the  Ferguson  scholarship  in  mathematics, 
open  to  all  Scottish  graduates  of  not  more 
than  three  years'  standing.  At  New  College 
he  was  a  most  important  contributor  both  in 
essay  and  debate  to  the  work  of  the  theolo- 
gical society.  As  a  theological  student  he 
passed  two  summers  in  Germany.  In  1867 
he  was  at  Bonn  under  the  roof  of  Professor 
Schaarschmidt,  whose  lectures  in  philosophy 
he  attended,  as  well  as  those  of  Lange,  Kamp- 
hausen,  and  Koehler  in  theology.  PlUcker, 
the  eminent  mathematician,  he  also  met,  and 
with  Pliicker's  assistant,  Klein,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  close  friendship.  The  summer  of  1869 
was  spent  at  Gottingen,  where  he  heard 
Lotze  in  philosophy  and  Ritschl  andBertheau 
in  theology.    By  Ritschl  especially  he  was 


powerfully  and  permanently  influenced,  pro- 
nouncing his  lectures  on  theological  etnics 
'  by  far  the  best  course  of  lectures  he  had 
ever  heard ; '  Ritschl,  on  the  other  hand,  bore 
written  testimony  to  Smith's '  zeal  for  science, 
many-sided  knowledge,  and  extraordinary 
versatility.'  During  the  last  two  winters 
(1868-9  'and  1869-70)  of  his  theological 
course  in  Edinburgh  he  held  the  post  01  as- 
sistant to  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  and  in 
connection  with  his  work  in  the  physical 
laboratory  he  published  more  than  one  paper 
that  attracted  some  attention  in  the  '  Firo- 
ceedings '  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  Another  im- 
portant influence  belonging  to  this  period  of 
his  life  was  that  of  John  Ferguson  McLennan 

Eq.  v.]  ('  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had,* 
le  wrote  in  1883),  whose  researches  in  pri- 
mitive social  institutions  always  had  a  strong 
fascination  for  Smith,  and  gave  definite 
direction  to  much  of  his  own  work  at  a  later 
period. 

In  May  1870  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
chair  of  oriental  languages  and  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen.  Smith  was  chosen  by  the 
assembly  to  fill  the  post.  His  inaugural 
discourse,  *  What  History  teaches  us  to  look 
for  in  the  Bible'  (published  in  November 
1870),  indicated  the  lines  that  he  proposed  to 
take  as  a  professor.  In  1875  ne  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
revision  committee,  and  while  actively  ful- 
filling the  duties  attached  to  his  chair,  he 
found  time  to  attend  regularly  the  com- 
mittee's meetings  in  London,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  numerous  •articles  and  reviews,  or 
summaries  of  contemporary  continental  lite- 
rature, for  publication  in  the  theological 
quarterlies.  The  summer  of  1872  was  again 
spent  in  Gottingen,  mainly  in  working  at 
Arabic  with  Lagarde.  Lagarde  assured  his 
pupil  at  the  close  of  the  session  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  teach  him.  At  Gottingen 
he  now  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Wellhausen,  and  saw  something  of  Benfey 
and  Clebsch.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
he  also  had  some  intercourse  with  Riehm, 
Diestel,  and  Fleischer. 

When,  in  1870,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  issue  of  a  ninth  e£tion  of  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,'  the  editor.  Professor 
Spencer  Baynes  of  St.  Andrews,  invited 
Smith  to  contribute  on  subjects  bearing  upon 
biblical  criticism,  and  especially  on  that  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  subject  was  a  some- 
what delicate  one ;  in  no  department  had  the 
interval  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  edi- 
tions been  more  fruitful  in  new  questions  or 


ID  new  BDfiWRn.  Apnrr  trnm  ihe  coiitrO' 
virriies  connRf  ted  with '  Eeeays  and  Itevtewa' 
(I860),  and  wilJi  the  writings  of  Biahoi) 
CulsnaiJ  (1883  etseq.),  much  valuable  work 
bftd  bmn  mibaequenllj  done  by  foreign  sclio- 
Un— ^nf,  Notdeke,  Kuenen,  and  others. 
With  the  work  of  ibe  latter  very  few  in 
Driuinwemlamiliar.  .Smith  waa  thorouKhly 
crnnpelent  as  a  Belinlar  to  deal  with  modem 
biblical  theiiTieti,  nnd  nt  the  same  time  bis 
jMaition  and  cbsroct«r  were  Buppoeed  to 
guanuiliw  th»t  any  ttrticlw  written  by  bim 
would,  while  slatiu^  the  latest  results  of 
■cboUnbiti,  be  no  framwl  as  to  avoid  naed- 
leM  offence  to  those  wlio  still  cluna-  to  the 
li(n»-hon(iured  tmditioDs  of  the  churches, 
which  were  sllll  taught  in  the  colleges. 
The  article  'Angel,'  b^  Smith,  '         ■   -■      - 


the  '  Encyclopiediii  Britanniea,'  and  that  on 
*Bibl«'  in  vol,  iii,,  both  appeared  in  1876,  and 
kliDMl  immpdiately  it  bucame  known  that 
they  were  regarded  by  menof  influence  in  the 
frM  church  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  aswmbly  of 
IB7S  to  invejligate  the  articlaa  ;  its  report, 
laid  before  the  assembly  of  1877,  was  so  hos- 
tile that,  availing  himself  of  a  constitutional 
privilege.  Smith  found  it  necessarv  to  de- 
mand a  formal  trial  by  'libel'  (indictment) 
for  bis  alleged  heresies  and  errors.  The  pro- 
modings  ibst  followed  were  protracted  and 
involved.  As  a  result,  Smith  practically 
cMsod  lo  be  on  acting  professor  in  1978. 
ETrailunlly  the  entite  series  of  his  ■  Ency- 
elopirdia  ■  nrticles— '  An^l,'  *  Bible^'Chro- 
nicluB,' '  Canticles.'  '  David,' '  Eve,' '  iflaggai,' 
'Uehivw  Language  and  Li terature.'asweltHS 
ftn  article  oti '  Animal  Worship  andAnimsl 
Tribes '  in  the  '  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philo- 


'  *  for  l)*7H  (o  study  in  lolemism)- 
'ng  written  in  such 
;bc  reader  that  '  tht 
a  reliable  statement  of  the 


tdlengnd  as  being  w 


tader  that  '  the  Bibfe 
I  not  pi 
truth  of  Ood,  and  that  God  is  not  the 
tliur  of  it.'  Alter  various  vicissitudes  the 
wntlen  indictment  in  all  its  forms  disap- 
peared, but  its  place  was  taken  by  a  vole  of 
want  of  conBdenee,  followed  by  his  summary 
removal  from  his  chair  in  June  1881. 

Ij<mg  btfi>re  thia  ignominious  ending  of  a 
tutrassing  discussion  it  bad  dawned  upon 
Smith  Ihal  he  was  occupying  a  sixnewhnt 
blse  position,  ondas  early  st  least  as  January 
1870  he  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend  tbot 
he  would  willingly  retire  fr<>m  the  chair  If 
by  ao  doing  he  could  secure  a  peaceful  end- 
ing of  the  whole  controversy.  But  hn  went 
(10  to  SBV  Ibnt  be  felt  it  due  to  certnii: 
friends  lu  carry  on  the  struggle  lo  tbeend,u> 
thi-re  could  be  no  doubt  lliat  his  abandon. 
it  of  tho  fluid  would  only  be  taken  as  ai: 


encourugement  to  a  repetition  of  simUar 
prosecutions  in  Ihe  cose  of  othera.  The  net 
result  of  the  famous  '  case '  with  which  his 
name  is  still  intimately  associated  in  Scut- 
land  consisted  in  the  liberalising  inlluance, 
the  force  of  which  is  not  even  yet  spent, 
which  it  enabled  him  to  exert  on  all  classes 
of  the  commimity.  His  debating  speeclies, 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
oft«n  rose  to  a  high  standard  of  elo(]uence, 
and  hie  '  Answers'  to  the  libel  were  most 
instructive  and  informing.  In  the  winter  of 
1870-80  and  again  in  1661  he  delivered  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  by  request  two 
series  of  popular  lectures,  which  were  after- 
wards published  as  I  be 'Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church '  (1881 ;  l»nd  edit.  1892),  and 
'Tlie  Prophets  of  Israel'  (1S83;  2nd.  edit. 
1895).  As  a  mark  of  the  sympathy  that 
was  widely  felt  for  bim  during  the  anxious 
proceedings,  a  valuable  gift  of  Arabic  books 

d  manuscripts  was  publicly  presented  to 

m  in  Edinburgh  in  1881. 

Immediately  uf^r  bis  dismissal  Smith  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  colleague  to 
Professor  Baynes,  now  in  somewhat  tailing 
health,  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  '  Encyclo- 

edia  Britannica,'and  be  conseouenllj  trans- 
red  his  residence  from  Aberdeen  to  Edin- 
burgh. Uo  threw  himself  into  his  new  duties 
with  characteristic  energy;  and  it  was  to 
his  clearness  and  breadth  of  outlook,  ( 
as  to  the  painstaking  care  in  the  m 
ment  of  details,  that  the  successful  ci 
tion  of  the  work  in  1886  was  largelv 
By  the  consent  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  especially  of  those  who  were 
in  daily  communication  with  him  in  this 
connection,  he  displayed  a  combination  of 
qualities  such  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  work 
of  this  kind,  demanding,  as  it  does,  know- 
ledge of  men  us  well  as  of  subjects,  and  skill 
and  loct  in  dealing  with  both.  Nor  did  hu 
edit  merely;  the  articles  he  himself  contri- 
buted were  both  numerous  and  important, 
including  such  subjects  as  '  Levites,' 'Mes- 
siah,' •  Prophet,' ' Pnest,' ' Sacrifice,'  'Tithes,' 
OS  well  as  articles  on  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  spite  of  the  labour  involved  in  seeing 
the  concluding  twelve  volumes  of  the 'En- 
cyclopiedia'  through  the  press  in  the  course 
of  seven  years  (1881-8),  Smith  fully  rnun- 
tained  his  interest  in  Semitic  subjects,  and 
found  time  for  much  work  in  that  direction. 
The  Arabic  studies  he  had  carried  so  far  in 

Iheei     ,  .  "        ,      "  

deen  he  had  alreadv  e 
years  of  his  '  suspension,' the  winter  of  187( 
1880  being  devoted  to  a  prolonged  stay  i 
Egypt  with  a  visit  lo  Syria  and  Palest  in 
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while  that  of  1880-1  was  spent  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  mainly  in  Jeddah,  but  with  a 
somewhat  arduous  excursion  into  the  inte- 
rior as  far  as  Taif,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  the  '  Scotsman '  newspaper.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  Henry  Palmer  [q.  v.], 
lord  almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cam- 
bridge, he,  on  tne  suggestion  of  his  friend, 
Professor  William  \Vright(1830-1889)[q.v.1, 
applied  for  the  vacant  post,  and  the  appli- 
cation, which  was  supported  bjr  testimonials 
from  practically  all  the  specialists  in  Europe 
— including  De  Goeje,  Guidi,  Kuenen,  Von 
Kremer,  Spitta,  Wellhausen — was  success- 
ful. The  letter  announcing  his  appointment 
reached  him  on  new  year's  day  1883. 

Although  the  somewhat  light  duties  and 
corresponaingly  light  emoluments  of  his  new 
office  did  not  demand  or  greatly  encourage 
residence  at  the  university,  Smith  neverthe- 
less decided  to  settle  there,  and  Cambridge 
was  his  congenial  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  some  time  he  was  the  guest  of 
Trinity  College,  where  he  had  rooms  in  the 
master's  court,  but  from  October  1886,  on 
his  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Christ's,  his  re- 
sidence was  in  the  fellows'  buildings  there. 
The  lord  almoner's  professorship  he  held 
till  December  1886,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  chief  librarianship  of  the  university,  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  Henry  Bradshaw. "  This 
in  turn  he  exchanged  in  1889  for  the  Adams 
professorship  of  Arabic  in  succession  to  Wil- 
liam AV  right. 

Apart  irom  his  *  Encyclopedia '  work  and 
the  duties  of  his  other  offices,  he  found  time 
to  see  through  the  press  in  1886  a  work  on 
*  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,' 
the  substance  of  which  had  been  delivered 
as  professorial  lectures.  And  in  1887  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Burnett  trustees  to 
be  their  lecturer  in  Aberdeen  for  1888-91, 
the  subject  assigned  being  ^  The  Primitive 
Religions  of  the  Semitic  Peoples,  viewed  in 
relation  to  other  Ancient  Religions,  and  to 
the  Spiritual  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  Christianity.'  Three  series  were  deli- 
vered, but  only  the  first  was  published,  under 
the  title  *  Religion  of  the  Semites :  Funda- 
mental Institutions'  (1889  ;  2nd  edit.  1894). 
In  1892  he  issued  a  second  and  finally  re- 
vised edition  of  his  *  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church.' 

Though  never  of  robust  appearance,  he 
enjoyed  uniformly  vigorous  health  until 
1890  (he  was  an  ardent  pedestrian,  and  no 
despicable  mountaineer)  ;  but  early  in  1890 
obscure  symptoms,  suggesting  the  presence  of ; 
a  grave  constitutional  malady, began  to  show 
themselves.  Gradually  their  true  character 
became  apparent.  After  a  prolonged  struggle. 


carried  on  hopefully  to  the  last,  for  the  most 
part  in  unobtruaive  silence,  and  always  with 
the  most  delicate  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion for  others,  the  end  came,  at  Christ's 
College,  on  81  March  1894.  He  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  parish,  when 
a  noteworthy  tribute  of  respect'  was  paid  by 
his  former  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  parish- 
ioners, as  well  as  by  numerous  representatives 
of  the  scholarship  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Smith  was  the  recipient  of  many  academic 
distinctions.  He  was  created  M.  A.  of  Cam- 
bridge, LL.D.  of  Dublin,  and  D.D.  of  Stras- 
burg. 

Intellectually  Smith  was  characterised  by 
a  singular  quickness  of  perception  and  power 
of  generalisation,  combined  with  unwearying 
patience  in  treatment  of  details.  He  often 
spoke  gratefully  of  his  father's  training  in 
accuracy,  and  still  more  in  rapidity,  of  work ; 
but  his  power,  in  every  investigation,  of 
seizing  the  essential  and  dismissing  the  irre- 
levant was  entirely  his  own.  His  ready 
command  of  every  subject  he  had  once  mas- 
tered made  him  in  pnvate  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist and  in  public  an  effective  and 
convincing  speaker.  If  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  public  life  circumstances  had  made 
him  rather  a  populariser  and  apolo^t  or 
'  mediator,'  he  ultimately  took  his  rightful 
place  as  an  investigator  and  pioneer,  and  the 
originality  of  the  researches  embodied  in 
his  later  works  is  cordially  acknowledged 
by  all  whose  own  labours  in  the  same  field 
have  given  them  a  right  to  judge.  Many 
pupils  and  fellow  workers  have  borne  testi- 
mony in  their  books  to  his  generous  help  and 
encouragement. 

Smith  bequeathed  some  oriental  manu- 
scripts to  the  Cambridge  University  library, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  lK)oks  to  the  library  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Two  portraits  were  painted  by  Sir  Geor^ 
Reid,  P.R.S.A.  One,  dated  1875,  is  now  m 
custody  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Smith,  in  Aber- 
deen, but  is  destined  (by  Smith's  will)  for 
the  combination  room  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  The  second  portrait,  painted  in 
1896,  was  placed  by  subscribers  in  the  com- 
mon hall  of  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

[Information  from  the  family;  personal  ac- 
quaintance since  1865.]  J.  S.  B. 

SMITH,     Sir    WILLIAM    SIDNFA', 

known  as  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (1764-1840), 
admiral,  bom  on  21  June  1764,  was  second 
son  of  John  Smith,  a  captain  in  the  guards, 
and  grandson  of  Edward  Smith,  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  who,  in  command  of  the  Eltham, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  La 
Guayra  on  18  Feb.  1742-3  [see  Kkowles, 
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B  ClUBtaB].  It  liu  been  supposed  tbac 
tMBta  Siting  refened  to  a  kiuahip  'wii.h 
the  S^tnngronl  family  of  Smythe,  which  hud 
inttrtntkiTied  with  ths  SidneiTB  [see  Smithi:;, 

PEKTT    Cl.lSTOS    STOKEI,     ei«h    ViSt'OUST 

PTIuxiiiwun].  After  nfHwyeursatBchcKit  at 
TonbridgE  wid  at  Bath,  Smith  entflred  the 
navy  m  June  1 777,  on  board  the  Tortoise 
Btorethip,  goiiisr  out  to  Xortli  Amerloa.  In 
J&nuftT7  1  *  78  hi)  was  moved  from  her  to  the 
ITnici^rn,  •  Mtiall  :>0-eiin  frignte,  which  was 
in  company  with  ihe  Experiment  on  S6  Sept. 
1 778  when,  nnnr  Boston,  ahe  (irevu  on  shore, 
uid  captured  the  American  fri^t^  Raleigh ; 
and  again,  oa  S  May  1779.  when  slie  drove 
on  shore,  and  captured  or  destroyed  three 
French  frigatM  iu  t'^ncato  Bay  [see  Wal- 
UCB,  Sm  J»JIB»|,  Prom  September  to  No- 
V«mbiT  1779  Snitli  was  bomeon  the  hnoka 
of  tlui  Arrogitnt,  then  tittinff  at  Portsmouth, 
and  00  2*»  Nov.  he  Joined  the  Sandwich, 
fUgihTU  of  SirOoorge  Brydges  liodney  (afler- 
trardu  Lord  Bodney)  [u.  r.],  and  in  her  was 

frwMit  iniheaction  otrCapeSt.  Vinceot  on 
I)  Jan.  1 780.  and  in  the  three  actionswith  Ue 
Oiilrlixn  on  17  April  and  lAand  10  May  1760. 
"  n  Sept.  1780  Smith  was  promoted  by 
;  to  be  Uuuti-'nant  i>f  the  Alcide,  witn 
It  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Thompson 
kvA  anil  in  her  was  present  In  the  action 
_  TtJbe  Chesapeake  on  6  Sept.  1781,  in  the 
opentioDS  at  fit.  Kit.ts  in  January  17>^2  [eeo 
Hood,  S.iiiri:L.  Visoocmt  Uoon],  and  in  the 
bottle  of  Dominica  on  13  April  1782.  On 
0  May  1782  ho  was  promo  I  etf  by  Bodney  to 
'Vccmnuindnf  theFiirysloop,andon7May 
TTB  lu  was  posted  to  the  Ak-m^ne.  Early 
lI'lTHj  the  AlemSne  returned  to  England 
1^  wsa  paid  off.  and  in  the  spring  of  1785 
'tih  went  til  Frsncti,  where,  for  the  next 
I  jreua,  he  resided  for  Ihe  most  part  at 
H,atiidying  French  and  going  much  into 
leh  society,  so  that  he  acquired  perfect 
'"  brity  with  the  language.  His  excur- 
■  led  him  alon^  the  ciiodt,  visiting  tho 
W  which  he  had  learnt  to  know  from  the 
I  seven  or  eight  years  before.  At 
^  a  fisherman  told  him  that  he  had 

picked  up  forty  round-shot  near  a  windmill, 
which,  wrote  Smith  to  his  brother,  '  I  re- 
mumbcr  amusing  myself  with  firing  at.  Tis 
■n  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good;  for 
■  Rold  them  for  old  iron  for  twelve  eoua  a 

I  1787  Smith  paid  a  visit  to  Oibrnltar, 

1  concsiving,  from  reports  of  (he  excessive 

— '--  »  of  the  rmpprpr  of  Morocco,  that  a 

IS  imminent,  undertook   a  journey 

Igh  hti  dominions  '  in  order  to  acquire 

lowludgv  of  his  coasts,  bnrbours,  and 

'    On  his  telum  in  May  1788  hi-  foi^ 


warded  li 


the  admiralty  a  report  of  his  ob- 
,  accompanied  with  a  request  that 
he  might  have  the  command  of  a  small 
equadron  on  the  coant,  his  local  knowledge, 
he  submitted,  making  up  for  his  want  of 
seniority  and  experience.  As  the  war,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place,  he  went,  in  the 
summer  of  1789,  to  Stockholm  with  six 
months'  leave  of  absence.  In  December  he 
applied  for  a  twelve  months'extension  of  this 
leave,  but  in  January  suddenly  returned  to 
England,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  accept  the  offer  of  a  command  in  the 
Swedish  fleet.  At  the  same  time  he  charged 
himself  with  the  English  ambassador's  des- 
palchea,  and  with  a  direct  message  fi^m  the 
king  of  Sweden.  It  was  probably  this  Irr^u- 
larity  which  led  to  his  cold  reception  by  the 
government,  who  refused  (o  recognise  him  aa 
theself-constituted  representative  of  Sweden, 
and  declined  lo  give  him  any  answer  to  the 
message  he  had  brought.  He  returned  to 
Sweden  without  even  the  permission  to  ac- 
cept the  king's  offers,  and  thus, though  during 
the  campaign  against  Russia  in  the  Oulf 
of  Finland  in  the  summer  of  1790  he  served 
Hometimes  with  the  Meet, as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Sudermanla,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  andsomet  imes  on  shore,  on  the  personal 
staff  of  the  kingi  it  was  only  as  a  volunteer, 
andwithout  well-defined  authority.  Theposi- 
tion  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  excited 
ranch  jealousy.  Neither  the  king,  nor  the 
duke,  nor  any  of  the  responaibie  officers  knew 
anything  about  the  conduct  of  a  Seet,  and  if 
they  escaped  defeat  in  the  action  of  3—1  June, 
or  blundered  into  victory  on  9  Jnly,  it  was 
only  that  the  equal  ignorance  of  the  ICussians 
permitted  Smith's  efforts  to  balance  those  of 
the  English  officers  in  the  Russian  service, 
or,  after  their  death,  to  turn  the  scale  [see 
TiiEVESEif,  James].  The  armistice  which 
followed  the  battle  of  9  July  led  to  a  peace 
between  the  contending  powers,  and  in 
August  Smith  returned  to  England.  Gus- 
Isvus  III  constituted  him  a  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  Sword,  with  the 
insignia  of  which  George  III  formaBy  in- 
vested him  at  St,  Jamfs's  on  16  May  1792, 

Almost  immediately  after  this  he  went  out 
to  Constantinople  on  a  visit  to  his  younger 
brother,  Charles  Spencer  Smith,  then  om- 
bassador  to  the  I'orte,  being  entrusted,  he 
used  afterwards  to  say,  with  a  secret  mission, 
and  probably  intending  to  volunteer  for  ser- 
vice with  the  Turks,  should  the  war  with 
Russia  continue.  Towards  the  end  of  1793 
he  received  the  news  of  the  wur  And  Ihe 
general  order  to  return  to  England  at  once. 
Calling  at  Smyrna,  hi-  found  there  a  con- 
siderable number  at  seamen,  similarly  called 
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homo,  but  unable  to  get  a  passafre.  On  his  put  himoutoftbereccfiiuedcategoiTofpn- 
owii  n'MuonKibility  he  puxx'ha^ed  a  small  eonere  of  war.  His  eighteen  months*  cmise 
vuHM'l,  Hhip]MMl  »ome  forty  of  them  on  board  on  the  coast  of  France  had  won  for  him  a 
]MTf  und  with  her  joineil  Ijord  Hood  at  dangerous  notoriety ;  and  it  was  even  urged 
Toulon.  When  the  evacuation  of  the  place  that  at  the  moment  of  his  capture,  in  a  place 
liHcame  iiecfiwary,  Smith  volunteered  to  Dum  where  no  English  officer  had  any  ostensible 
th«t  French  Hhins  which  had  to  be  left  behind  business,  he  was  attempting  to  carry  out 
a  duty  whieli,  in  the  haste  and  confusion  some  deep-laid  and  nemrioos  plot  for  the 
inridtfut  to  the  time,  was  carried  out  so  im-  >  destruction  of  Harre  (Barbow,  i.  199-200). 
perft^L'tly  thnt  Heveml  of  the  ships  reported  ■  In  consequence,  though  not  harshly  treated, 
as  burnt  and  destroyed  formed  part  of  the  he  was  retained  a  prisoner  for  two  weary 
Freneli  fltM^H  during  the  next  and  following  years.  He  then,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
yearn.  Tlit«  diHtinetion  conferred  on  Smith,  Colonel  Ph61ypeaux,  an  officer  of  engineers 
an  oflii-er  on  half-pay,  by  assigning  to  him  a  in  the  old  royal  army  of  France,  and  aided, 
tank  of  ditlieulty  and  distinction,  added  to  his  1  it  was  supposed,  by  a  feminine  intrigue, 
own  habitual  and  exivssive  self-assert  ion,  ob-  ;  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  reached 
tained  for  him  niueh  ill  will  in  the  tleet,and  .  Havre,  and  was  taken  off  by  a  nshin^-boat 
it  W118  freely  said  that  he  talkeil  too  much  to  the  Argo  frigate,  which  landed  him  at 
to  \m  of  any  great  use.  In  the  emergency,  '  Portsmouth  a  few  days  later.  Sir  William 
howtn  t«r,  1  IihkI  was  glad  to  have  a  spare  man  '  Hotham  [q.  v.],  senior  officer  off  Havre  at  the 
at  hand,  and  sent  him  home  with  the  des-  i  time,  notea  in  his  'Characters'  that  he  was 
patolien.  Ht«  waM  at  once  appointed  to  the  j  one  morning  invited  by  the  captain  of  the 
Dianiondfrigate,  which,  a(\er  being  employed  .  Argo  to  breakfast.  'As  he  had  designedly 
during  17lM  in  the  North  St^a,  was  through  kept  the  circumstance  [of  Smith's  arrival  on 
171*5-0  employed  on  the  north  coast  of  '  board] from  me,  I  was  some  minutes  sitting 
Franots  wherti,  in  oommand  of  a  flotilla  of  .  next  to  him  at  breakfut  without  at  all 
small  craft.  Smith  diH])1aytHl  unusual  ability  |  knowing  who  he  was,  he  was  so  completely 
for  partisan  warfarin  ca])tunHl  or  destroyed  disguised,  and  was  such  a  perfect  French- 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy's  armeil  vessels,  !  man.'  Smith  had,  in  fact,  already  deceived 
and  completely  stomied  the  coasting  trade.  !  sharper  eyes  and  more  capable  ears  than 
(hi  18  April  179o  the  ship  was  otV  Havre,  '  Hotham's,  unless,  indeed,  we  accept  Barrows 
and  Smith  learnt  that  a  noted  privativr  '  unsupported  suggestion  that  the  escape  was 
luggtT,  wliich,  by  her  suiM»rior  s|hhhI  and  the  .  connived  at  by  the  Directory  (i.  230). 
ability  of  li»*r  comnmnuer,  had  done  much  On  arriving  in  Jjondon,  on  8  Mav  1798, 
damage  to  our  trade,  was  then  lying  in  the  Smith  was  taken  by  Lord  Spencer,  tlie  first 
port.  Smith  dtttermined  to st>nd  in  the  boats  lord  of  the  admiralty,  to  wait  on  the  king, 
to  bring  her  out,  and.  finding  at  the  last  mo-  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  appointed  to 
ment  that  he  had  no  available  lieutenant,  the  Tigre  of  80  guns,  in  which,  in  October, 
went  himself  in  command  of  the  enteqmsi*.  he  was  sent  out  to  join  Lord  St.  Vincent  at 
The  lugger  was  taken  by  surprise  and  cap-  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  but  with  a  commission 
tured,  almost  without  resistance;  but  when  fmm  the  foreign  office  appointing  him  joint 
she  was  in  the  river,  with  Smith  on  boanl,  '  ])lenipotentiary  with  his  brother  at  CJon- 
she  was  caught  by  the  flood-tide  and  swept  stantinople,  and  instructions  to  St.  Vincent 
up  some  distance  above  the  town,  where,  the  1  to  send  him  to  the  Levant  (Nicolas,  iii. 
wind  having  fallen  very  light,  she  still  was  214).  The  anomalous  position  led  to  what 
at  daybreak.  She  was  then  attacktnl  by  a  threatened  to  be  a  very  serious  misunder- 
very  superior  force  of  gunboats  and  other  I  standing;  for  St.  Vincent,  conceiving  it  to  be 
armed  veswds  and  recaptured,  with  Smith  Lord  Spencer's  intention  that  Smith  should 
and  his  oilicers  and  men.  Smith  and  his  conduct  the  further  operations  on  the  coast 
companions  were  taken  to  Havre;  but,  '  of  Kgypt,  did  not  formally  put  him  under  Nel- 
t hough  he  was  treated  with  proper  courtesy,  I  son's  orders,  and  Smith,' who  was  not  at  all 
the  proposals  made  by  the  English  govern-  j  the  man  to  minimise  his  authority,  assumed 
ment  for  his  (»xchange  were  bluntly  rejected,  >  the  airs  of  an  independent  commander,  con- 
and  within  a  few  days  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  >  stituted  himself  a  commodore,  and  hoisted 
w^herohewasclosely  confined  in  the  Temple,  a  broad  ])ennant;  all  which  gave — as  it 
Th*>  ^'-«nch  government  and  the  French  !  could  not  help  doing— great  offence  to  Nel- 
greatly  exasperated  against  him.  son,  on  whose  prerogative  of  command  Smith 
m  that  he  had  directed  the  bum-  was  unduly  trespassing  (tb.  iii.  218,  215). 
ips  at  Toulon ;  it  was  understood  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  there  was 
time,heheldnocommis8ion,  and  I  no  such  intention,  either  on  the  part  of 
itained  that  his  piratical  action  I  Smith  or  Spencer ;  but  both  of  them  nad  had 
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sufficient  experience  of  the  admiralty  and 
the  navy  to  know  the  evils  that  might 
result  from  an  error  in  form.  It  was  only 
after  very  sharp  letters  from  St.  Vincent 
and  Nelson  that  Smith  was  convinced  of  his 
mistake,  and,  while  remaining  senior  officer 
in  the  Levant,  conducted  the  business  as 
subordinate  to  Nelson. 

Meantime  he  had  undertaken  the  defence 
of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  which  was  to  render 
his  name  famous.  On  3  March  1799  he  took 
over  the  command  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
same  evening  learnt  that  Bonaparte,  on  his 
way  to  Syria,  had  stormed  Jaffa.  He  at  once 
«ent  the  Theseus  to  Acre,  and  with  her, 
Colonel  Ph61ypeaux,  who,  having  shared  his 
«6cape  from  Faris,  was  now  serving  with 
him  as  a  volunteer.  Ph^lypeaux  and  Miller, 
the  captain  of  the  Theseus,  made  what  ar- 
rangements were  possible  for  the  defence  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  15th  they  were  joined 
by  Smith  in  the  Tigre.  But  their  prepara- 
tions would  have  ooen  of  little  value  had 
not  the  superiority  at  sea  enabled  him  on 
the  18th  to  capture  the  whole  of  the  siege 
artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition  on  which 
Bonaparte  was  dependent  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design.  The  eight  gunooats  in 
which  these  had  been  embarked  were  also  a 
most  valuable  reinforcement ;  and  while  the 
eiege  guns  were  mounted  on  the  walls  of 
the  fortress,  the  gunboats,  supported  by  the 
Tigre  and  Theseus,  took  up  positions  from 
which  they  enfiladed  the  French  lines.  To 
carry  on  the  attack  the  French  had  onl^ 
their  field  guns,  and  it  was  not  till  25  April 
that  they  were  able  to  bring  up  six  heavy 
guns  from  Jafia.  Time  had  t  hus  oeen  gained, 
and  the  defences  of  the  town  put  into  a 
better  state.  On  4  May,  after  six  weeks  of 
mining,  countermining,  and  hard  fighting  at 
very  clobe  quarters,  a  practicable  breach  was 
maae,  the  mine  was  finished,  and  a  general 
assault  was  ordered  for  the  5th.  During 
the  night,  however,  the  besieged  destroyed 
the  mine,  and  the  assault  was  postponed. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  long-expected 
reinforcement  of  Turkish  troops  from  Rhodes 
came  in  sight,  and  Bonaparte,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  anticipating  them,  delivered 
the  assault  at  once.  The  combat  raged 
through  the  night  with  the  utmost  fur\',and 
at  daybreak  the  French  held  one  of  the 
towers.  The  Turkish  ships  were  still  some 
distance  oflT  becalmed,  and  Smith,  seeing  the 
critical  nature  of  the  struggle,  landed  a 
strong  party  of  seamen  armed  with  pikes, 
who  held  the  breach  till  the  troops  arrived. 
All  day  the  battle  raged.  At  nightfall  the 
assailants  withdrew.  Twelve  days  later  the 
siege  was  raised.     'In  Smith's  character 


there  was  a  strong  fantastic  and  vainglorious 
strain ;  but,  so  far  as  appears,  he  showed  at 
Acre  discretion  and  sound  judgment,  as  well 
as  energy  and  courage.  He  had  to  be  much 
on  shore  as  well  as  afloat ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  shown  Ph6lypeaux  and,  after  his  death, 
Colonel  Douglas  the  confidence  and  defe- 
rence which  their  professional  skill  demanded, 
as  he  certainly  was  most  generous  in  recog- 
nising their  services  and  those  of  others. 
The  good  sense  which  defers  to  superior  ex- 
perience, the  lofty  spirit  which  bears  the 
weight  of  responsibility  and  sustains  the 
courage  of  waverers,  ungrudging  expendi- 
ture of  means  and  effort,  unshaken  determi- 
nation to  endure  to  the  end,  and  heroic  in- 
spiration at  the  critical  moment  of  the  last 
assault,  all  these  fine  qualities  must  in  can- 
dour be  allowed  to  Smith  at  the  siege  of 
Acre  *  (Ma HAN,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
the  French  Revolution  and  Empire^  i.  303-4). 
The  news  of  this  decisive  check  to  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms  in  the  east  was 
received  in  England  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
were  voted  to  Smith,  and  a  year  later  a  pen- 
sion of  1,000/.  a  year  was  settled  on  him. 
He  was  given  also  the  thanks  of  the  city 
of  London  and  the  freedom  of  the  Levant 
Company,  together  with  a  piece  of  plate  and, 
some  years  later,  a  grant  of  1,500/.  From 
the  sultan  he  received  a  pelisse  and  the 
chelingk  or  plume  of  triumph,  such  as  were 
given  also  to  Nelson  for  the  victory  in 
Aboukir  Bay.  The  glory  so  deservedly  ac- 
corded to  Smith  for  his  triumph  at  Acre 
rekindled  the  too  exuberant  vanity  which 
the  reprimands  of  St.  Vincent  and  of  Nelson 
had  previously  reduced  within  manageable 
limits.  He  again  fancied  himself  com- 
mander-in-chief, independent  of  even  the 
government,  and  plenipotentiary,  controlled 
only  by  his  younger  brother,  who  was  a  long 
way  on,  at  Constantinople  ;  and  thus,  setting 
aside  the  positive  orders  from  home  that  no 
terms  were  to  be  made  with  the  enemv  which 
did  not  involve  the  surrender  of  the  French 
troops  in  Egypt  as  prisoners  of  war,  he  took 
on  himself  to  conclude  (24  Jan.  1800)  the 
treaty  of  El  Arish,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
French  soldiers,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and 
effects,  were  to  be  transported  to  France  at 
the  charge  of  the  sultan  and  his  allies.  It 
was  impossible  for  Lord  Keith,  who  was  in 
chief  command,  to  approve  of  such  a  treaty 
fsee  Elphinstone,  George  Keith,  Viscount 
Keith]  ;  and  the  war  recommenced,  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  campaign  of  1801, 
through  which  the  Tigre  formed  part  of  the 
squadron  under  Keith,  and  Smith  was  landed 
in  command  of  the  seamen  employed  on  shore. 
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On  4  July  1838  Smith  was  nominated  & 
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G.C.B.  He  died  in  Paris  on  26  May  1840 
and  was  buried  at  Pdre-Lachaise,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He 
married,  in  October  1810,  Caroline,  widow 
of  Sir  Georyire  Berriman  llumbold  [q.  v.],  who 
died  in  1826,  having  no  issue  by  her  second 
marriage. 

A  characteristically  theatrical  portrait  by 
Eckstein,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
has  been  engraved.  A  more  pleasing  portrait 
by  Chandler  has  been  engraved  by  E.  Bell. 

[Barrow's  Life  of  Smith  (2  vols.  8vo,  1848)  was 
written  to  a  great  extcDt  from  Smith's  papers, 
and  incorporates  many  of  bis  letters.  It  has 
thus  a  biographical  value  of  which  the  eztrome 
carelessDess  with  which  it  has  been  put  to- 
gether cannot  entirely  deprive  it.  Howard's  Life 
(2  vols.  8vo)  is  pleasantly  written,  bat  with  00 
special  sources  of  information.  The  memoirs  in 
Naval  Chronicle,  iv.  445  (with  a  portrait  by 
Ridley),  vol.  xxvi.  (see  Index),  and  Marshall's 
Hoy.  Nav.  Biogr.  i.  291,  are  useful.  See  also 
O'Ntnil's  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Squadron  of  Sir  S.  Smith  in  effecting  the  Escape 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal;  Groker's 
Correspondence  and  Diaries,  i.  348-0  ;  NicoUs's 
Nelson  Despatches  (see  Index).]  J.  K.  L. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  TYLER  (1815- 
1873),  obstetrician,  son  of  humble  parents, 
'was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  on 
10  April  ldlt5.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
Bristol  school  of  medicine,  where  he  be- 
came prosector  and  post-mortem  clerk.  He 
graduated  as  bachelor  of  medicine  at  the 
university  of  London  in  1840,  and  eight 
years  later  proceeded  M.D.  He  became  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Lon- 
don, in  I80O,  and  was  elected  to  the  fellow- 
ship in  1859.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Dermott 
in  Bedford  Square,  and  became,  despite  an 
ungainly  manner  and  bad  delive^,  an  im- 
pressive and  effective  lecturer  ana  speaker. 
When  St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  founded, 
Smith  was  appointed  obstetric  physician  and 
lecturer  on  oostetrics.  He  continued  his 
teaching  there  for  the  allotted  term  of  twenty 
years,  and  on  retirement  was  elected  con- 
sulting physician  accoucheur.  He  held  the 
office  of  examiner  in  obstetrics  at  the  uni- 
versity of  London  for  the  usual  term  of  five 
vears.  He  resided,  at  first,  at  7  Bolton  , 
Street,  Piccadilly,  thence  removed  to  7  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  and  subsequently  to  No.  21 
in  the  same  street. 

For  several  years  he  was  largely  depen- 
dent upon  literary  work,  and  his  skill  as  a 
writer  greatly  aided  his  professional  reputa- 
tion and  influence.  He  was  long  engaged 
upon  the  editorial  staff  of  the  *  Lancet,  at 
first  only  as  an  occasional  contributor,  but 


soon  as  one  of  its  sub-editors.  Among  his  con- 
tributions were  valuable  papers  *  On  Quacks 
and  Quackery,'  and  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  leading  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  metropolis. 

At  the  instance  of  his  intimate  friend  Mar- 
shall Hall  [q.  v.],  he  studied  the  applications 
of  the  reflex  function  to  obstetrics,  with  the 
result  that  the  practice  of  obstetrics  became, 
for  the  first  time,  guided  by  physiological 
principle.  The  results  of  his  researches  he 
reduced  to  the  form  of  lectures,  which  he 
published  week  by  week  in  the  'Lancet.' 
The  earliest  series  he  collected  and  issued 
separately  as  *  l*arturition,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,'  1849,  a 
book  which  he  dedicated  to  Hall.  Some 
further  lectures  similarly  contributed  to  the 
*  Lancet'  formed  the  basis  of  his  '  Manual  of 
Obstetrics,'  1858.  Both  books  take  a  place 
in  obstetric  literature  only  second  to  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Denman  the  elder  [q.  v.], 
and  are  the  more  remarkable  because  at  the 
time  they  were  written  Smith  had  no  large 
practical  experience.  The  '  Manual  of  Ob- 
stetrics,' although  defective  in  some  practical 
points,  especially  as  regards  the  operations, 
immediately  became,  and  long  remained,  the 
favourite  text -book  in  this  country. 

Tyler  Smith  raised  the  position  of  obste- 
tric medicine  not  only  by  his  teaching,  oral 
and  written,  but  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London.  The  subse- 
quent success  of  the  society  was  largely  due 
to  his  contributions  in  memoirs  and  in  de- 
bate and  to  his  capacity  for  business.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  Kigby  (1804-1860) 
[q.  v.]  in  December  1860,  Smith  was  elected 
president. 

Smith  was  associated  with  Thomas  Wakley 
fq.  v.]  in  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  one  aim 
of  which  was  to  secure  the  just  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  professional  services  of  medical 
men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  (cf. 
Spriqge,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wakley, 
1897).  When  the  society  was  united  to 
the  Briton  Life  Office,  he  became  deputy 
chairman  of  the  united  companies,  lie  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  raising  the  ancient  Cinque- 
port  town  of  Seaford  to  the  position  of  a 
sanatorium  and  fashionable  watering-place. 
He  purchased  a  considerable  piece  of  land 
in  and  adjoining  the  town,  and  leased  more 
from  the  corporation  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  secure  it  against  the  frequent  sub- 
mersion by  the  sea  and  build  upon  it.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  the  foundation  and 
success  of  the  convalescent  hospital  at  Sea- 
ford,  and  was  bailiff  of  the  town  in  1861, 
1864, 1867, 1868,  and  1870.     He  was  magi- 
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strate  for  the  town  and  port  from  1861  to  the 
time  of  his  death  at  Richmond  on  Whit^ 
Monday  1873.  He  was  buried  at  Blatching- 
ton,  near  Seaford. 

He  married  Trvphena,  daughter  of  J. 
Yearsley,  esq.,  of  Southwick  Park,  near 
TewkeRDUiTi  and  had  seven  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Engraved  portraits 
of  him  are  at  St.  Marv's  Hospital  and  at  the 
Obstetrical  Society  oi  London. 

His  chief  works,  apart  from  those  men- 
tioned above  and  numerous  contributions  to 
the  *  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  *  Ob- 
stetrical Transactions,'  and  'Pathological 
Transactions/ were :  1. 'Scrofula:  its  Nature, 
Causes, and  Treatment,* 8vo,  1844.  2.  'The 
Periodoscope,  with  its  application  to  Obstetric 
Calculations  in  the  Periodicities  of  the  Sex,' 
8vo,  1848.  3.  *  Treatment  of  Sterility  by  Re- 
moval of  Obstructions  of  the  f^allopian 
Tubes/  4.  'Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Leucorrhoea,'  8vo,  London,  1855. 

[Lancet,  1873;  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
1873  ;  British  Medical  Joumtl,  1873;Churchiirs 
Medical  Directory ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.;  private  in- 
formation.] W.  W.  W. 

SMITH,  WILLOUGHBY  (1828-1891), 
telegraphic  engineer,  was  bom  at  Great 
Yarmouth  on  16  April  1828.  In  1848  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company,  London,  and  soon  after  this  he 
commenced  experimenting  on  covering  iron 
or  copper  wire  with  gutta-percha  for  tele- 
graphic or  other  electric  purposes.  In  1849 
the  company  had  so  far  succeeded  with  the 
experiments  that  they  undertook  to  supply 
thirty  miles  of  copper  wire,  covered  with 
gutta-percha,  to  be  laid  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  During  1849-50  Smith  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  this  line. 
The  trouble  caused  by  the  imnerfect  system 
of  making  the  joints  induced  him  to  give 
this  subject  special  attention  ;  in  the  cable 
laid  over  the  same  course  in  the  following 
year,  in  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  which 
he  was  actively  engaged,  he  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  joint-making  which  proved  a  great 
success,  and  in  1855  he  invented  the  present 
plan  of  joining  and  insulating  the  conductor. 

From  this  time  onward  he  was  engaged 
either  upon  cable  work  or  upon  underground 
land  lines.  Early  in  1 854  the  first  cable  to 
be  laid  in  the  Mediterranean  was  commenced, 
lie  had  charge  of  the  electrical  department 
(lurinjf  its  manufacture,  and  assisted  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  with  his  experiments 
on  the  retardation  of  sig^ials  through  this 
cable,  while  coiled  at  the  works  of  Glass, 
Elliott,  &  Co.  at  East  Greenwich.     Smith 

^k  charge  of  the  electrical  department 


during  the  laying  of  this  cable  between 
Spezzia  and  Corsica,  and  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, and  in  the  following  year  was  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  a 
cable  between  Sardinia  and  Bona  in  Algeria. 
On  his  return  he  became  electrician  and 
manager  of  the  wire  department  of  the  Gutta 
Perclm  works,  and  commenced  making  2,600 
miles  of  core  for  a  cable  from  Ireland  to 
Newfoundland.  In  1858  he  gave  up  using 
coal-tar  naphtha  between  the  ^tta-percha 
coverings  of  the  wires,  having  invented  an 
insulating  and  adhesive  compound  of  a  more 
suitable  nature.  This  compound  was  gene- 
rally adopted  and  is  still  in  use. 

In  1864  the  works  of  Glass,  Elliot,  &  Co. 
at  Greenwich  and  the  Gutta  Percha  Company 
were  formed  into  The  Telegraph  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  Company,  when  Smith 
retained  his  position  at  the  works.  In  1865 
he  accompanied  the  Great  Eastern  steam- 
ship, and  rendered  assistance  in  the  laying 
of  the  cable  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland. 
Early  in  1866  he  was  appointed  chief  elec- 
trician to  the  Telegraph  Construction  Com- 
pany, and  was  engaged  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern  during  the  successful  laying  of  the 
second  cable  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland, 
and  the  recovery  and  completion  of  the  cable 
lost  the  previous  year.  Subsequently  he  took 
charge  of  the  French  Atlantic  cable  expedi- 
tion. The  cable  was  successfully  laid,  but 
the  strain  on  his  mind  was  so  g^at  that  for 
a  time  he  was  quite  incapacitated  for  work. 
After  his  recovery  he  experimented  upon, 
and  improved  the  manufacture  of,  gutta- 
percha for  cable  work.  He  died  at  East- 
bourne on  17  July  1891,  and  was  buried  in 
High^te  cemetery  on  21  July. 

Smith  made  many  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal literature  and  to  the  *  Journal  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Telegraphic  Engineers,'  of  which 
institution  he  was  president  in  1882-3.  In 
1891  he  published  '  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Submarine  Telegraphy,'  in  which  he 
described  some  of  his  own  work  and  expe- 
riences. 

[Electrical  Engineer,  24  July  1891,  p.  85  ; 
Gordon's  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity,  1883, 
ii.  299;  Nature,  30  July  1891,  p.  302;  Times, 
25  July  1891,  p.  7.]  G.  C.  B. 

SMITH-NEILL,    JAMES     GEORGE 

(1810-1857),      brigadier      general.       [See 
Neill.] 

SMITHSON,  HARRIET  CONSTANCE, 
afterwards  Madame  Berlioz  (1800-1864), 
actress,  born  at  Ennis,  co.  Clare,  on  18  March 
1800,  was  daughter  of  William  Joseph  Smith- 
son,  a  man  of  Gloucestershire  descent,  who 
was  for  many  years  manager  of  the  theatres 
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in  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  circuit. 
Adopted  at  the  age  of  two  hj  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Barrett  of  Ennis,  she  lived  with  him, 
apart  from  sta^e  knowledge  or  influences, 
until  his  death  in  1809,  when  she  was  placed 
at  Mrs.  Tounier^s  school  at  Waterford.  Her 
father's  health  failing,  she  was  reluctantly 
induced  to  turn  to  tne  stage,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Castle-Coote, 
was  engaged  by  Frederick  Edward  Jones 
[q.  v.],  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre  about  1816  as  Albina 
Mandeville,  Mrs.  Jordan's  part  in  Reynolds's 

*  Will.'  She  also  played  Ladjr  Teazle.  At 
Belfast  on  1  Jan.  1816  she  joined  Montagu 
Talbot's  company,  of  which  during  the  pre- 
vious season  ner  father  and  mother  had  been 
members,  and  on  the  8rd  played  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, Mrs.  Pope's  part  in  Reynolds's  *  Laugh 
when  you  can.'  During  the  season,  which 
ended  on  3  July,  she  was  seen  as  Albina 
Mandeville,  Aurelia  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
'  Lovers'    Vows,'    Floranthe    in    Colman's 

*  Mountaineers,*  Lady  Emily  Gerald  in  Mrs. 
C.  Kemble's  '  Smiles  and  Tears,'  and  for  her 
benefit,  on  1  April,  as  Letitia  Hardy  in  the 
'  Belle's  Stratagem,'  to  the  Doricourt  of  her 
manager,  Montagu  Talbot  [q.  v.]  She  was 
seen  to  be  inexperienced,  but  praised  for 
funveUtLnd  promise.  With  Talbot  s  company 
she  visited  Uork  and  Limerick,  returning  to 
Dublin,  where  she  played  Lady  Contest  in 
the  'Wedding  Day,'  \arico  in  'Inkle  and 
Yarico,*  Cora  in  *  Pizarro,'  Mrs.  Haller  and 
Miss  Woodbum  in  *  Everjr  one  has  his  Fault.' 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Castle- 
Cootes  she  was  next  engaged  by  Elliston  at 
Birmingham,  where  she  was  seen  by  Henry 
Erskine  Johnston  [q.v.],  and  through  him 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  committee  of 
management  at  Drury  Lane.  There,  under 
the  title  of  Miss  Smithson  from  Dublin,  she 
made,  as  Letitia  Hardy,  her  first  appearance 
on  20  Jan.  1818.  The  theatre  was  at  the 
nadir  of  poverty  and  in  disrepute,  and  her 
performance  attracted  little  attention.  The 
'Theatrical  Inquisitor,'  however,  spoke  of  her 
as  tall  and  well  formed,  with  a  handsome 
countenance,  and  a  voice  distinct  rather  than 
powerful.  She  *  acted  with  spirit ,  over  acting 
a  little  in  the  broadly  comic  scenes,  singing 
with  more  humour  than  sweetness,  and  danc- 
ing gracefully  in  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour.'  As 
EUen,  in  the  *  Falls  of  the  Clyde,'  she  won 
from  the '  Morning  Herald '  a  more  favourable 
opinion.  Her  voice  had  the  '  tremulous  and 
tnrilling  tones  giving  an  irresistible  charm  to 
expressions  of  grief  and  tenderness.'  She 
played  Lady  Racket  in  *  Three  Weeks  after 
Marriage,'  Eliza  in  the '  Jew,'  and  other  parts, 
and  was  on  26  March  the  original  Diana 


Vernon  in  Soane's  '  Rob  Roy  the  Gregarach.' 
After  revisiting  Dublin  in  the  summer,  she 
reappeared  at  Drury  Lane,  now  under  the 
management  of  Stephen  Kemble  at  reduced 
prices,  and  was  on  26  Sept.  the  original  Eu- 
genia in  Walker's  *  Sigesmar  the  S  witzer.'  She 
played  Julia  in  the  *  Way  to  get  married;' 
Mary  in  the  'Innkeepers  Daughter;'  on 
3  April  the  original  Scipio,  an  improvisatore, 
in  Buck's  'Italians;'  3  May,  the  original 
Lillian  Eden  in  Moncriefl*'s '  Wanted  a  Wife ;  * 
11  Mav,  the  original  Jella  in  Milner's '  Jew  of 
Lubeck ; '  and  the  original  Amestris  in  Jod- 
drell's  '  Persian  Heroine'  on  2  June.  Next 
season  Elliston  took  Drury  Lane,  and  Miss 
Smithson  went  to  the  Coburg,  where  she 
played  Selima  in  a  version  ot  '  Selima  and 
Azur.'  On  7  Nov.  1820,  as  Rosalie  Summers 
in  *  Town  and  Country,'  she  reappeared  at 
Drury  Lane.  On  the  2l8t  she  was  the 
original  Maria  in  Jameson's  '  Wild  Goose 
Chace,'  on  24  March  1821  the  first  Rhoda  in 
'  Mother  and  Son,'  on  2  July  Lavinia  in  Mon- 
crieff^s  '  Spectre  Bridegroom,'  and  on  8  Sept. 
Countess  in '  Giraldi  Duval,  or  the  Bandit  of 
Bohemia.'  For  her  benefit  she  played '  Lydia 
Languish.'  She  subsequently  appeared  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Margate,  and  else- 
where in  the  provinces.  Oxberry  charges  the 
management  of  Drury  Lane  with  studied 
neglect  in  keeping  her  out  of  parts  such  as 
Desdemona,  in  which  she  was  excellent,  and 
Cordelia,  Juliet,  and  Imogen,  to  which  she 
was  well  suited ;  but  she  played  Lady  Anne 
to  Kean's  Richard  III,  and  Desdemona  to  his 
Othello.  In  Howard  Payne's  'Adeline,  or 
the  Victim  of  Seduction,'  she  was,  on  9  Feb. 
1822,  the  original  Countess;  on  15  Feb.  1823 
she  was  the  first  Amy  Templeton  in  Poole's 
'  Deaf  as  a  Post.'  Lady  Percy  in  the  '  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV,' Louisa  in  the '  Dramatist,' 
Lisette,  an  original  part  in  Beazley's '  Philan- 
dering,' Margaret  in  'A  New  Way  to  pay 
Old  Debts,'  Ellen  in  '  A  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
ache,' Anne  Bullen  in  '  King  Henry  VIII,' 
Virplia  in  'Coriolanus'  were  assigned  her 
during  1823-4.  For  three  seasons  longer  she 
remained  at  Drurv  Lane  without  adding  to 
her  reputation.  I'he  only  parts  worth  men- 
tioning are  Blanche  in '  King  John,'  Florimel 
in  the  '  Fatal  Dowry,'  Princess  Eglantine  in 
'  Valentine  and  Orson,'  Amanda  (an  original 
part)  in  '  Oberon,  or  the  Charmed  House ' 
(27  March  1826),  and  Helen  in  the  'Iron 
Chest' (26  June  1827). 

In  the  meantime,  through  her  brother, 
who  was  manager  of  the  English  theatre  at 
Boulogne,  Miss  Smithson  appeared  there  on 
9  Oct.  1824  as  Juliana  in  the  '  Honeymoon,' 
and  Ellen  Enfield  in  the  '  Falls  of  Clyde.' 
She  also  played  at  Calais.    Subsequently  she 
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played  in  the  country  with  Macready,  was 
with  him  in  Dublin,  and  acted  with  him  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1829-80;  she  was 
thus  seen  in  ^Jane  Shore'  by  Christopher 
North,  who  describes  her  in  the  *Noctes 
AmbrosiansB '  as '  an  actress  not  only  of  great 
talent,  but  of  genius — a  very  lovely  woman 
— and,  like  Miss  Jarman,  altogether  a  lady 
in  private  life.* 

In  April  1828  Miss  Smithson  accompanied 
Macready  to  Paris,  and  appeared  at  the  Salle 
Favart  (Theatre  Italien)  in  Desdemona,  in 
which  character  she  made  a  profound  im- 
pression, further  strengthened  by  her  appear- 
ance as  Virginia  in  *  Virginius/  Next  spring 
she  returned  to  London,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  as  Belvidera 
in  *  Venice  Preserved '  on  11  April,  when 
Genest  declared  her  much  improved.  In 
November  1832  she  was  again  in  Paris,  and 
engaged  the  Th6atre  Italien  and  the  Od6on, 
acting  on  alternate  nights;  opening  the 
former  house  with  'Jane  Shore,'  in  which 
she  played  the  heroine,  and  the  latter  with 
Kenney's  *  liaising  the  Wind.*  An  eftbrt  to 
engage  Macready  failed  in  consequence  of 
the  terms  he  demanded,  and  the  actress,  who 
was  supported  by  an  actor  named  Archer, 
remained  the  chief  attraction.  '  Jane  Shore* 
ran  for  twenty-five  nights.  Macready  states 
that  when  in  that  piece  she  declared  that 
she  had  not  tasted  food  for  three  long  days, 
a  deep  murmur  *  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  *  audible 
through  the  house,  showed  how  complete 
was  the  illusion  she  created.  In  Juliet  and 
in  Ophelia  she  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs. 
It  was  the  period  when  in  France  roman- 
ticism was  rampant,  and  Miss  Smithson 
raised  the  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  Shake- 
speare to  its  height.  Her  Irish  accent,  an 
obstacle  to  her  success  in  London,  was  un- 
perceivt'd  in  Paris,  and  she  was  for  some 
months  the  rage  with  the  enthusiastic  but 
volatile  public  of  that  city.  Years  later  her 
name  survived,  and  her  pathetic  outbursts 
and  powerful  gestures  were  commended  by 
Th6ophile  Gautier. 

Among  those  most  passionately  enamoured 
of  her  and  her  art  was  Hector  Berlioz,  the 
musical  composer,  whose  memoirs  are  full  of 
extravagant  utt43rances  concerning  *la  belle 
Smidson,'the  *  artiste  iuspir^e  dont  tout  Paris 
d61irait.*  Poor,  and  as  yet  unknown,  lie 
dared  to  make  advances  to  her  which  filled 
her  with  consternation  rather  than  delight. 
But  the  success  of  the  English  theatre  in 
Paris  was  not  sustained.  A  trip  to  Am- 
sterdam and  to  French  provincial  towns — 
such  as  Havre,  Kouen,  and  Bordeaux — had 
an  efiect  upon  Miss  Smithson*s  finances  op- 
posite to  that  desired,  and  her  company 


had  to  be  disbanded.  Vanity  had  led  her 
into  many  extravagances.  The  Parisian 
public  proved  fickle,  and  she  had  the  mis- 
iortune  to  break  her  leg  above  the  ankle  in 
gettiiig  out  of  her  carriage.  Berlioz  returned 
from  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  found 
her  burdened  with  debts.  He  chivalrously 
renewed  his  offer,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Smithson  early  in  October  at  the  British 
Embassy,  Paris.    The  announcement  in  the 

*  Court  Journal  *  is  ungraciously  coupled  with 
the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  marriage 
would  prevent  her  reappearance  on  the  Eng- 
lish boards.  Though  Horace  Smith  wrote 
of  her  *  picturesque  variety  *  of  pose,  English 
opinion  was  almost  uniformly  hostile  to  her, 
and  even  attributed  her  accident  to  a  thea- 
trical ruse.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
she  had  no  wish  in  later  life  to  revisit  Great 
Britain. 

A  special  performance  was  given  in  Paris  at 
the  Theatre  Italien  with  a  view  towards  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  bride.  The  programme 
comprised  the  *  Antony '  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
supported  by  Madame  Dorval  and  Firmin, 
the  fourth  act  of 'Hamlet,*  and  a  performance 
of  Berlioz*s  '  Symphonic  Fantastique,'  *  Sar- 
danapale,*  and  an  overture  to  '  Les  Francs- 
Juges.*  The  sum  obtained,  seven  thousand 
francs,  was  inadequate,  and  the  result  was 
mortification  to  the  actress,  who,  on  her 
rising  with  difficulty  from  the  stage  as  Ophelia, 
did  not  even  receive  a  call,  ana  saw  all  the 
homage  accorded  to  Madame  Dorval.  She  did 
not  again  appear  on  the  stage.  Sharing  her 
husband  s  privations,  she  became,  according 
to  his  statement,sharp-tempered,  jealous,  and 
exacting.  In  1840  husband  and  wife  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  and  Berlioz  chose  another 
partner.  He  saw  his  wife  occasionally,  and 
contributed  to  her  support.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  her  life  she  sufl'ered  from  para- 
lysis, depriving  her  of  speech  and  motion. 
An  inscription  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre 
reads:  '  Henriette  Constance  Berlioz  Smith- 
son,  nc6  tk  Ennis  en  Irlande,  morte  k  Mont- 
martre le  3  mars  1854.'  Ten  years  later  her 
remains  were  disinterred  and  placed  in  a 
vault  in  the  larger  cemetery  of  Montmartre, 
next  those  of  the  second  wife  of  Berlioz. 
By  Berlioz  she  left  a  son,  Louis,  who  entered 
the  navy  and  was  with  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  in  1866,but  predeceased  his  father; 
the  latter  died  at  Paris  on  8  March  1869. 

A  portrait  of  her,  described  as  of  Henrietta 
Smithson,  by  R.  E.  Drummond,  stippled  by 
J.  Thomson,  is  among  the  engraved  portraits 
at  South  Kensington.  A  portrait  of  her  as 
Maria,  presumably  in  the  *  Wild  Goose 
Chase,*  accompanies  her  life  in  0xberry*8 

*  Dramatic  Biography.'   A  portrait  as  Mar- 
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in  Cumberliind's  'BntiHli  Theatre,' vol. 
and  another,  a  coloured  print  after  Clint,  as 
Jliss  Dorillon  in  '  Wivea  as  they  were  and 
Maids  as  they  are,"  is  in  Teciy's  '  British 
Theatrical  Uallery.' 

[F»rtiMil.irs  of  Miss  Smi  thson's  early  Ufa  were 
■upplied  1>J  hwwlf  to  Oxbeny,  and  oppenr  in 
the  Bccond  toIudib  of  his  Diamatic  Bit^raphj. 
Inlomiation  coDceining  h«r  perfomumces  in 
Irelaad  ia  kindlj  mpplied  by  Mr.  W.  J .  lAwrence, 
vbo  i>  engngad  on  a  Ilislory  of  the  Bclfiiat  iituge. 
Bfc  chHmcterB  in  London  are  taken  from 
GoDBBt'a  AwouDl  of  the  English  Stage.  Oeoest, 
howtvcr,  omitH  mnch.  Soch  few  particulare  us 
can  be  gleaned  cODC»nlng  hor  perlurmBnces  in 
France  «ra  Inkcn  from  the  Court  Journal  (ISS'i 
nod  IS33),  Lady's  Mogitiine,  and  Gaulier'a  His- 
loireJer^rtI>raDuiiiquiiiju  Franca.  Hvr  life  an 
Madame  Berlioz appian  in  the  M^moirea  de  Hec- 
tor Berlioz,  l87S,i.  292-'!  iiq.,andiBSuminariBcd 
ID  a  p.-iptr  bj  Duttoo  Cook  in  the  Gent,  Mag. 
Jnne  187B.  The  Autobiographj  of  Hector  Bai^ 
liot,  from  1S03  to  IBBS,  and  publiabed  in  1884, 
Bupplies  Bome  further  datHila,  A  short  memoir  is 
in  Cumberland's  British  Theatre.  tqI.  vii.  Seo 
also  Grove's  Diet,  of  Musiciana;  Mars  hall's  Cat. 
of  EngrsTed  Nationnl  Portraits;  Clark  Jlinuell's 
BepresantaliTeAetorg;  Dramatic  Magnzine,  1829 
and  1B30;  FoUoek's  Macrandr  ;  Nev  Monthly 
Uagazine,  Tsriooa  y«irsi  Dibdin's  Hist,  of  the 
Scottish  Stage;  Hist,  of  the  Theatni  Royal,  Dub- 
lin, 1870  ;  and  Hie-Thaalrical  Cenior,  1818-20.1 
J.  K. 

SMITHSON,  nUGH,  afterwards  Peect, 
first  VvKS  OF  NoBTUCMBBRUHO  of  the  third 
creation  (1715-1786).    [See  Pbrci.] 

SMITHSON,  JAMES  (1765-1829), 
founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
"Washington,  United  States,  was  known  in 
evly  life  as  Jades  Lgwih  or  Lodis  MiCIE. 
Bom  in  France  in  1765  (the  date  oC  1754,long 
accepted  as  correct,  is  taken  from  the  inscrip- 
tion ouhis  tombstone),  he  was  the  illegitimate 
eon otllugh  Smithson  (1(15-1786),  who  after- 
wards assumed  the  name  of  Percy  [q.v.],and 
was  the  firvt  Duke  of  Xorthumberland  of  the 
third  creation.  His  mother,  who  was  cousin 
of  his  father's  wife,  was  Elizabeth  Hunger- 
ford  Keale  (reputed  to  be  daughter  of  llenrj 
Eeate,  brother  of  George  Keate  [q.v.])  She 
was,  according  to  her  son  James,  great- 
ffrandniece  of  Charles  Seymour,  the  'proud  ' 
duke  of  Somerset,  and '  heiress '  to  the  family 
of  Hungerford  of  Studlej;  to  a  member  of 
that  fiimily  her  sister  was  married.  She  had 
ftpparentlf  been  twice  a  widow  before  her 
Ulegitimatesonwaabom.  Herfirsthusband's 
surname  Kems  to  have  been  Dickinson.  Her 
seetMid  hnaband  was  James  Macie,  a  country 
1  of  an  old  bmily  belonging  to 


Weston,  near  Hath.  Both  husbands  seem  to 
have  left  her  well  provided  for.  In  thewillof 
her  mother,  Penelope  Keate,  dated  13  July 
1764,  she  was  described  oa  'my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Macie  of  Bath,  widow.'  Her 
second  husband,  Macie,  was  therefore  dead 
before  the  birth  of  her  illegitimate  son  in 
1705.  In  178f!,  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Lumley  Ilungerford  Keate,  she  inherited  the 
property  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Studley, 
which  was  doubtless  one  of  the  sources  of  her 
son'a  great  wealth. 

Young  Smithson  was  brought  from  France 
at  an  early  age,  naturalised,  and  entered  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  He  matriculated  on  7  Slay  178a  as 
'JacobusLudovicusMacie[changedtoSmith- 
sonl,  17,  df  Civit.  Lnndin.— arm.  Fi!.'  (Add. 
MS\  3*41:?,  Brit.  Mus.;  Fosteb,  Afumni 
Ojvnierufs,  iii.  893,  iv.  1323).  He  is  said  U> 
have  been  the  best  chemist  and  mineralogist 
of  his  year.  In  1784,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  made  a  geological  tour  to  Ubsn,  StaHa,  and 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  in  company 
with  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Count  Andrioni, 
and  others,  and  noted  in  bis  journals  obser- 
vations on  minine  and  manufacturing  pro- 
were  usuallv  devoted 
and  the  collection  of 
minerals.  He  was  created  M.  A.  26  May  1786, 
and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  lioyal  So- 
ciety on  26  April  1787,  being  described  as 
'  late  of  Pembroke  CoUe^,  Oxford,  and  now 
of  John  Street,  Holden  Square,  a  gentleman 
well  versed  in  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  particularly  inchymistryand 
mineralogy.'  Among  the  five  fellows  who 
recommendedhimwaslIenryCavendisfa.  He 
lod([ed  for  some  timeinBentinck  Street,  and 
there  probably  prepared  his  first  scientific 
paper,' An  Accountof  some  Chemical  Experi- 
ments on  Tabasheer,'  read  before  the  Koyal 
Society  on  7  July  1791  (PAH.  Tram.  vol. 
liTii.  pt.  ii.  p.  368).  The  following  year  he 
travelled  from  Geneva  to  Italy  and  in  Tyrol. 
His  politicnl  views  found  expression  in  a 
letter  from  Paris :  '  The  office  of  king  is  not 
yet  abolished,  but  they  daily  feel  the  inu- 
tility, or  rather  the  great  inconvenience,  of 
continuing  it.  .  .  .  Mav  other  nations,  at  the 
time  of  their  reforms,  be  wise  enough  to  cast 
olf,  at  first,  the  contemptible  incumbrance.' 

It  is  not  known  when  he  received  permis- 
sion from  the  crown  to  change  his  name,  but 
in  179-1,  eight  years  after  his  father's  death, 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  half-sister, 
Dorothy  Percy,  as  Macie.  She  was  also  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  duke,  and  died 
on  2  Nov.  1794  (Chebtbe,  JUgiittrsof  Wtst- 
miniter,  p.  453).  The  first  pubUc  announce- 
ment of  the  nameof  Smitheon  is  in  thesecond 
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contribution  to  the  *  Transactions  *  of  the 
Royal  Society,  being  *  A  Chemical  Analysis 
of  some  Calamines,  by  James  Smithson,  Es^.,' 
read  on  18  Nov.  1802  {PhiL  Trans,  xciii. 
12).  This  analysis  quite  upset  the  opinion 
of  the  Abb6  Ilaiiy  that  calamines  were  all 
mere  oxides  or  *  calces '  of  zinc,  and  esta- 
blished these  minerals  in  the  rank  of  true 
carbonates.  To  commemorate  this  discovery 
the  name  Smithsonite  was  conferred  on  a 
native  carbonate  of  zinc.  Another  paper,  *  On 
Quadruple  and  Binary  Compounds,  particu- 
larly Sulphurets,*  appeared  in  the  *  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,*  1807  rxxix.276).  His  other 
contributions  to  the '  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions'  were:  'Account  of  a  Discovery  of 
Native  Minium '  (1806,  vol.  xcvi.  pt.  i.  p.  267) ; 
'  On  the  Composition  of  the  Compound  Sul- 
phuret  from  liuel  Boys,  and  an  Account  of 
its  Crystals '  (1808,  vol.  xcviii.  pt.  i.  p.  5o)  ; 
*  On  the  Composition  of  Zeolite*  (1811, 
171) ;   *  On  a  Substance  from  the  Elm 
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Tree  called  Ulmin*  (1813,  vol.  ciii.  pt.  i.  p. 
64) ;  *  On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Mount 
Vesuvius  *  (1813,  vol.  ciii.  pt.  i.  p.  266)  ;  *  A 
few  Facts  relative  to  the  Colouring  Matters 
of  some  Vegetables*  (1817,  cviii.  110).  His 
name  disappears  from  the  ^  Philosophical 
Transactions '  after  1817,  but  is  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  *  Annals  of  Philosophy 'from 
1819.  In  1822  he  published  in  that  journal 
A  paper  *  On  the  Detection  of  very  Minute 
Quantities  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury,'  descrip- 
tive of  a  method  for  a  long  time  used  by 
chemists.  He  wrote  altogether  eighteen 
articles  in  Thomson's  *  Annals  of  Philosophy ' 
(1819-1825).  These,  with  the  eight  papers 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  twenty-seven 
in  all,  were  issued  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Scientific  Writings  of  James  Smithson,  edited 
by  W.  J.  Uhees '  {^Smithsonian  Misc..  Collec- 
tiims,  1879,  No.  327).  In  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Clarke,  '  the  most  notable  feature  of 
Smithson's  writings,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  modem  analytical  chemist,  is  the  suc- 
cess obtained  with  the  most  primitive  and 
unsatisfactory  appliances.  .  .  .  He  is  not  to 
be  classed  among  the  leaders  of  scientific 
thought ;  but  his  ability,  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  contributions  to  knowledge,  cannot  be 
doubted.'  In  an  obituary  notice  Davies  Gil- 
bert, president  of  the  Koyal  Society,  associated 
the  name  of  Smithson  with  those  of  Wollas- 
ton,  Young,  and  Davy ;  *  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mr.  Cavendish, 
and  rivalled  our  most  expert  chemists  in  ele- 
gant analyses.'  Berzelius  refers  to  him  as 
*  Tun  desmin^ralogistes  les  plus  experiment's 
de  I'Europe.'  He  left  a  great  quantity  of  un- 
printed  matter.  About  two  hundred  manu- 
scripts were  forwarded  to  the  United  States 


with  his  effects,  besides  thousands  of  separate 
memoranda.  Unfortunately,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  volume,  all  perished  in  a  fire  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1865.  W.  R. 
Johnson,  who  examined  the  papers  before  the 
formation  of  the  institution,  states  that  they 
dealt  not  only  with  science,  but  with  history, 
the  arts,  language,  gardening,  and  building, 
and  such  topics '  as  are  likely  to  occupy  the 
thought  and  to  constitute  the  reading  of  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  acquirements  and 
liberal  views'  (Misc.  Coll.  ut  supra,  p.  138). 
His  cabinet,  which  was  also  destroyed,  in- 
cluded eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  spe- 
cimens of  minerals. 

A  large  part  of  Smithson's  life  was  passed 
on  the  continent.  He  lived  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Geneva,  and  associated 
everywhere  with  scientific  men.  Among  his 
correspondents  were  Davy,  Gilbert,  Banks, 
Thomson,  Black,  Arago,  Biot,  and  Klap- 
roth.  In  later  years,  when  his  health  be- 
came very  feeble,  he  resided  chiefly  in  Paris, 
at  121  rue  Montmartre.  He  died  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  on  27  June  1829,  aged  64,  and  was 
buried  in  the  little  English  cemetery  on  the 
heights  of  San  Benigno.  The  authorities  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  recently 
placed  a  tablet  on  the  tomb,  and  another  in 
the  English  church  at  G^noa. 

In  his  will,  dated  23  Oct.  1826,  Smithson 
describes  himself  as  *  son  of  Hugh,  first  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  Elizabeth,  heiress 
of  the  Hungerfords  of  Studley  and  niece  of 
Charles  the  Proud,  duke  of  i5omerset,  now 
residing  in  Bentinck  Street,  Cavendish 
Square.  There  was  a  bequest  to  an  old 
servant,  and  the  income  of  the  property  was 
left  for  life  to  a  nephew,  Henry  James 
Hungerford,  also  known  as  Dickinson,  and 
afterwards  as  Baron  Eunice  de  la  Batut 
(rf.  1836).  Subject  to  these  provisions,  the 
whole  was  bequeathed  *  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men.'  The  value  of 
the  effects  was  sworn  as  under  120,000/.  in 
the  prerogative  court  at  Canterbury.  The 
money  is  believed  to  have  come  chiefly  from 
Colonel  Henry  Louis  Dickinson  (d.  l520),  a 
son  of  his  mother  by  a  former  marriage.  A 
legacy  of  3,000/.  from  Dorothy  Percy,  his 
half-sister  on  the  paternal  side,  seems  to  have 
been  all  that  Smithson  received  from  his 
father  s  family.  It  is  not  known  wliy  the  be- 
quest was  maae  to  the  United  States,  although 
his  political  sympathies  appear  to  have 
been  republican,  in  1835  the  United  States 
legation  in  London  was  informed  that  the 
court  of  chancery  was  in  possession  of  the 
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eaUte,  valued  ftt  about  100,000/.  Acceptance  ' 
of  the  gift  wui  apposed  in  Congre88,  but, 
tbrongh  the  influence  of  John  Quincy 
Ad&ms,  Richard  Rush  wu  sent  to  England 
to  entei  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  A  decision  was  given 
within  two  yean,  and  the  sum  of  101,960/. 
in  gold  was  delivered  at  the  Philadelphia 
mint.  In  1867,  inclusive  of  a  residuary 
legacy,  the  total  amount  of  the  bequest  had 
increased  to  six  hundred  and  fiftj  thousand 
dollara.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
eatablished  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  on 
10  Aug.  1816,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board  of  regents  took  place  on  7  Sept.  in 
the  same  year.  Joseph  Henry  was  the  first 
secretary  (1846-78) ;  to  him  are  due  the  form 
of  the  publications,  the  system  of  inter- 
national exchanges, and  the  weather  bureau. 
Under  the  second  secretary,  Spencer  Fuller- 
ton  Baird  (1878-87),  the  new  museum  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  much  attention  was 
given  to  zoological  and  ethnological  exnlo- 
mtions.  Profetaor  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley, 
the  third  and  present  holder  of  the  office, 
established  the  National  Zoological  Park  and 
the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  has  given 
great  encouragement  to  the  physical  as  well 
aa  the  biolcq^cal  sciences.  The  special  work 
of  the  bureau  of  ethnoli^^was  begun  in  1872. 
The  Smithsonian  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Washington.  Tbelibraryformspart  of  the 
congressional  library,  and  comprehends  per- 
haps one-fourth  of  the  national  collection.  The 
institution  publishes,  periodically  valuable 
•eries  of  scientific  publications,  entitled  re- 
apectivelv  '  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowlecfce*  since  1848,  in  4to;  '  Miscella- 
neous CoUections'aince  1862,  8vo;  and'An- 
nual  Reports.*  The  '  Bulletins '  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  commenced  in  1876  and  the 
'Proceedings'  in  1878.  The  'Annual  Re- 
ports' of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolorr  date  from 
1878.     The  Bureau  also  issues  '  Bulletins.' 

Smithson  was  a  man  of  gentle  character 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  study  uncheered 
by  domestic  affection.  He  had  one  relaxation. 
Arago,  in  the  course  of  bis '  Eloge  d'Ampire,' 
■without  mentioning  Smithson  byname,  says ; 
'  Je  connaissais  jk  Paris,  il  y  a  quelques  ann£es, 
un  Stranger  de  distinction,  k  la  fois  tris- 
riche  et  tr^mal  portant,  dont  les  joumfes, 
sauf  un  petit  nombre  d'heurea  de  repos. 
£taient  r^guliSrement  partag£es  entre  d'in- 
tireasantes  recherches  scientiflques  et  le  jeu ' 
{(Eumvt,1664,\i.27).  Ampere  demonstrated 
tohis  friend  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  he  was  each  year  cheated  out  of  a 
largesum;  but  Smithson  was  unable  to  forego 
the  stimulus  of  pli^.  Hiswritingsare  marked 
by  terse  and  ItHadezpresoton,  and  his  thaory 


of  work  iswellillusCreted  by  the  noble  words 
found  in  one  of  his  notebooks,  which  have 
been  adopted  as  a  motto  for  the  publications 
of  the  institution :  '  Every  man  is  a  valuable 
member  of  society  who  by  his  observations, 
researches,  and  experiments  procures  know- 
ledge for  men.'  Although  he  deeply  felt  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  he  was  proud  of  his 
descent,  and  once  wrote :  '  The  best  blood  of 
England  flows  in  my  veins.  On  my  father's 
Bide  I  am  a  Northumberland,  on  my  mother's 
I  am  related  to  kings ;  but  this  avails  me  not. 
My  name  shall  live  in  the  memory  of  man 
when  the  titles  of  the  North umberlands  and 
the  Percys  are  extinct  and  forgotten.'  One 
part  of  this  statement  has  already  been  real- 
ised, and,  as  the  founder  of  the  famous  in- 
stitution which  bears  his  name,  he  is  already 
illustrious.  The  position  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution   is    without    a    parallel   in   any 

There  is  an  oil  painting  representing  him 
as  an  Oxfordstudent  (1786),  and  a  miniature 
by  Johns  (1816),  both  in  the  possession  of 
the  institution.  A  medallion  found  among 
his  effects  was  marked  '  my  likeness  '  in 
Smithson's  hand  ;  from  this  have  been  en- 
graved the  portrait  published  by  the  institu- 
tion, the  great  seal,  and  the  vignette  to  be 
seen  on  all  its  pubU cations. 

[Materials  have  been  kindly  contributed  by 
pFOfesHor  S.  P.  Idnglev,  secretarr  ot  the  Snitb- 
Bonian  Institutjon.  Mr.  O.  fi.  Hpadersoa  Isnt 
some  family  documents.  See  also  Smitbsan  and 
his  Bequest,  by  W.  J.  IChees,  1880,  and  ac- 
couDla  by  W.  H.  Johnson  and  J.  R.  McD.  Irby 
of  the  writings  of  Smithson,  187S.  ia  Misc.  Col- 
le<:tion8,  vol.  ui.  18BI ;  Report  of  K.  Rush  to 
the  DeparrmenC  of  Stats,  1S38 ;  Gent.  Mag. 
March  1830,  p.  276;  Goode'a  Account  of  the 
SmithBODJan  Institution,  1895,]  H.  R.  T. 

SMITZ.  CASPAR  (d.  1707?),  winter,  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  I'landers. 
About  1660  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
gained  a  reputation  for  his  small  portraits  in 
oil,  groups  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  eapecially 
pictures  of  the  penitent  Magdalene,  in  the 
foreground  of  which  he  usually  introduced 
a  large  and  carefully  painted  thistle  plant. 
From   his   works  of  this  class  he  received 

'  the  sobriquet  of 'Magdalene'  Smith;  several 
of  them  were  engraved  by  John  Smith,  P. 
Scheak,  and  E.  Petit.  Being  induced  by 
a  lady  who  bad  been  bis  pupil  to  remove  to 
Ireland,Smit>  practised  there  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.     Though  his  art  was  admired 

I  and  well  remunerated,lie  was  always  impecu- 
nious, and  died  in  poverty  in  Dublin  about 
1707.      Among    his   pupils   were   William 

I  Oandy  [q.  v.]  and  James  Maubeit, 
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[Walpole'8  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (Dallaway 
And  Wornum);  Red^rrare's  Diet,  of  Artista; 
N8gler*8  Kiinstler-Lexikon.]  F.  M.  O'D. 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS  GEORGE  (1721- 
1771),  novelist,  came  of  a  family  long  poa- 
sesaed  of  much  local  importance  m  Dumbar- 
tonshire.   An  ancestor,  Tobias,  grandson  of 


in  the  Tale  of  Leven,  parish  of  CardrosB, 
Dumbartonshire,  making  up  their  income  to 
near  300/.  a  year.  In  the  old  grange  of 
Dalquhum  were  bom  a  daughter  Jfean  and 
two  sons,  James  and  the  novelist. 

Smollett's  father,  Archibald,  a  cultivated 
man  but  of  weak  and  petulant  disposition, 


John  Smollett,  a  prominent  citizen  and  |  died  about  1723.  His  mother — a  proud  iU- 
bailie  of  Dumbarton  in  1516,  was  slain  in  =  natured-looking  wonum,  with  a  sense  of 
February  1603  in  the  conflict  at  Glenfruin.  '  humour  and  a  passion  for  cards — seems  to 
The  family's  influence  had  been  consider-  have  remained  at  Dalquhum  until  1731, 
ablv  extended  by  the  novelist's  ^iprandfather,  '  when,  her  circumstances  being  further 
Sir  James  Smollett  (1648-1731),  first  of  straitened  by  the  death  of  her  father-in* 
Bonhill.  Bom  in  1648,  James  was  appren-  law,  she  removed  to  Edinburgh  and  settled 
ticed  in  1665  to  Walter  Ewing,  a  writer  to  the  '  in  a  floor  at  the  head  of  St.  John  Street 
signet ;  he  was  elected  provost  of  Dumbarton  ,  (ChjJ{^ebs,  Traditions  qf  Old  Bdintniryk), 
in  1683,  and  filled  that  office  until  1686,  when  ,  J'nlj^  who  was  christened  on  19  March 
the  ordinarv  election  was  superseded  bv  '  1721,  received  a  good  education  at  Dum- 
James  II.  tn  1685  he  was  chosen  commis-  barton  school  under  the  fframmarian,  John 
sioner  for  the  burgh  to  the  Scottish  parlia-  ,  Love  [q.  v.]  His  desire  nad  been  to  enter 
ment,  and  sat  no  less  than  twelve  times.  |  the  army,  but  in  this  he  was  thwarted  by  his 
Having  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  ■  grandfather,  who  had  already  obtained  a 
revolution,  he  was  knighted  by  William  IH  ■  commission  for  his  elder  brother,  James.  In 
in  1698,  and  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  j  173($,  therefore,  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  to 
judgeships  of  the  commissary  or  consistory    attend  the  university  and  qualify  for  the 


court  in  p]dinburgli.  As  a  asealous  advocate 
of  the  proposed  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  he  was  in  1707  made  one  of  the 


medical  profession,  and  on  30  May  1730  he 
was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Dr.  John 
Gordon  (Farulty  Records).     There  is  no 


commissioners  for  framing  the  articles  upon  I  ground  for  disputing  the  tradition  that  he 


which  the  union  was  based  (Mackixnon, 
HUt.  of  the  Union),  and,  after  the  measure 
had  been  carried,  he  was  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  Dumbartonshire  boroughs  in 


was  a  mischievous  stripling  and  a  restive 
apprentice ;  but  in  spite  of  some  peccadilloes 
the  '  bubbly-nosed  callant  with  the  stane  in 
his  pouch,'  as  his  master  called  him,  seems 


the  British  parliament.  In  his  old  age  he  1  to  have  gained  the  latter  s  regard,  while  he 
lived  chiefly  at  his  seat  of  Bonhill,  whither  |  succeeded  in  adding  an  acquaintance  with 
a  goodly  number  of  derivative   Smolletts  |  Greek  to  the  fair  stock  of  Latin  he  possessed. 


looked  up  to  him  as  chief.  Sir  James  died 
in  1731  (his  curious  manuscript  autobio- 
graphy is  in  possession  of  the  family  at  Bon- 
hill). "  By  his  first  marriage  with  Jane  (d. 
1608),  dftughter  of  Sir  Aulay  Macaulay  of 
Ardincapl(»,  hurt.,  he  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  lie  married  secondly,  in  June 
1709,  Eliziibeth,  daughtt^r  of  William  Hamil- 
ton, but  by  her  had  no  issue.  Of  Sir  James's 
four  sonsj  tho  eldest,  Tobias,  went  into  the 


He  had  already  developed  a  taste  for  satire, 
which  he  expended  upon  the  square-toed 
writers  of  Glasgow,  and  he  compiled  a  tra- 
gedy based  upon  Buchanan's  account  of  the 
murder  of  James  I  (the  theme  also  of  Bos- 
setti's  'King*s  Tragedy'),  and  called  the 
'  Regicide.' 

During  1739  Smollett  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  London.  He  set  out  with  the 
tragedy  in  his  pocket  and  very  little  else, 


army  and  died  young;  the  second,. Tames,  and  |  beyond  some  letters  of  introduction  which 
the  tliird,  (loorge,  were  both  called  to  the  ;  proved  of  small  avail.  His  joumev  south- 
Scottish  bar.     Sir  James's  estates  passed  to  1  wards  is  described  with  infinite  spirit  in  the 


tlu^  issue  ofhis  second  son,  James,  and  when 
that  faih.'d,  in  17;^,  to  another  grandson, 
James,  tho  son  of  George  Smollett,  the  third 
son.  Sir  James's  youngest  son,  Archibald 
(the  novelist's  father),  though  he  remained 
witlioiit  a  profession,  took  tlie  step  of  marry- 
ing, without  his  father's  consent,  IWbara, 
daucfhter  of  Robert  Cunningham  of  Gilbert- 
iield.  As  she  had  little  fortune,  the  old 
knijrht  found  it  necessary,  on  forgiving  them, 
-K)n  his  youngest  son  the  life  rent 
I    of  lialquhurn,  near  Bonhill, 


earlier  chapters  of  *  Roderick  Random.' 
How  far  these  and  subsequent  chapters  are 
strictly  autobiographic  has  been  disputed; 
but  each  of  four  separate  claimants  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  original  of  Strap  vowed 
that  he  had  shared  with  Smollett  tue  vicis- 
situdes ascribed  in  the  novel  to  Random  and 
his  comrade  (cf.  Chambers,  jSmo/^/f,  p.  62 it.) 
He  lost  no  time  in  submitting  his  play  to 
George  Lyttelton,  first  baron  Lytteltonfq.  v.], 
the  patron  of  Thomson  and  of  Mallet.  Months 
elapsed  before  Lyttelton,  with  vague  polite- 
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nesSy  deprecated  the  honour  of  sponsorship  for 
the  play,  which  was,  indeed,  exceptionally 
bad.  Smollett  retorted  at  once  oj  *  dis- 
carding hia  patron,'  exhibiting  thus  early  the 
'systema  nervosum  maxime  irritabile'  of 
which  he  complained  in  later  life  to  a  French 
physician.  That  same  autumn,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell 
(1708-1771)  [q.  v.l,  he  obtained  a  post  as  sur- 
geon on  board  a  king's  ship.  Next  year  he 
sailed  in  the  Cumberland  in  the  sc^uadron 
under  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  [q.  t.]  to  join  Ver- 
non's fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  and  served 
during  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
binedfleet  andland  forces  against  Carthagena 
in  the  spring  of  1741,  including  the  terrible 
bombarament  of  Bocca  Chica.  When  this 
enterprise  was  abandoned  the  fleet  returned 
to  Jamaica,  where  part  remained  for  further 
service  in  the  West  Indies.  Smollett  was 
with  this  portion  during  1741  and  1742. 
Residing  for  a  while  in  Jamaica,  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  creole  beauty,  Nancy  Las- 
celles,  the  daughter  of  an  English  planter, 
whom  he  married  some  time  after  his  return 
to  England,  probably  in  1747. 

Smollett  seems  to  have  removed  his  name 
from  the  navy  books  in  May  1744,  whereupon 
he  settled  as  a  surgeon  in  Downing  Street, 
Westminster.  He  took  kindly  to  tavern  life 
and  to  cofiee-house  society,  among  which  he 
shone  as  a  raoenteilt.  He  was  a  great  ac- 
quisition tothe  Scottish  circle  in  London, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  during  his  visit 
to  the  metropolis  in  1746,  dilates  upon  the 
charm  of  his  society.  His  indignation  was 
excited  by  the  rigour  with  which  the  High- 
land rebellion  was  crushed  in  this  year,  and 
he  penned  the  most  spontaneous  and  best 
remembered  of  his  poems,  *The  Tears  of 
Scotland.'  The  years  1746  and  1747  saw  his 
shilling  satires  *  Advice '  and  *  Reproof,'  two 
admonitions  to  the  whig  party,  with  whom 
he  was  rapidly  losing  patience  ;  but  they 
attracted  little  attention.  In  1747  also  ap- 
peared his  '  Burlesque  Ode  on  the  Loss  of  a 
Grandmother,'  an  unfeeling  parody  of  Lyt- 
telton*s  *  Monody'  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife. 

Smollett's  marriage  should  have  brought 
him  a  dowry  of  at  least  3,000/.  invested  in 
land  and  slaves  in  Jamaica,  but,  after  a 
complicated  lawsuit  with  trustees  upon  the 
death  of  his  wife's  father,  only  a  fraction  of 
this  was  recoverable;  He  seems  to  have 
migrated  from  Downing  Street  to  Mayfair 
in  search  of  practice,  but  his  demeanour  can 
hardly  have  been  of  a  kind  to  reassure 
patients,  while  a  rare  facility  for  plain  and 
forcible  composition  seemed  to  beckon  him 
into  the  busiest  part  of  the  world  of  letters. 


From  the  prospect  of  pamphleteering  he 
was  soon  to  be  divertea  to  prose  fiction. 
Richardson  had  published  his  *  Pamela  '  in 
1741,  and  Fielding  his  'Joseph  Andrews' 
in  1742.  To  these,  however,  Smollett, 
when  he  produced  the  two  small  volumes  of 
'Roderick  Random'  in  1748,  owed  little 
beyond  the  first  impulse.  The  analytical 
method  of  Richardson  had  little  attraction 
for  him,  while  he  was  for  the  most  part  in- 
sensible to,  as  he  was  incapable  of,  the  literary 
blandishments  of  Fielding.  He  preferred 
to  adapt  to  his  purpose  the  'picaresque' 
method  of  Le  Sage,  to  whom  he  frankly 
admits  in  the  premce  his  obligation.  His 
appreciation  of  the '  humours '  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Shadwell  is  shown  very  markedly  in 
his  fondness  for  grotesque  colouring,  while 
many  touches  betray  the  influence  of  Swift 
and  befoe.  Smollett's  hero,  like  '  Gil  Bias,' 
recounts  a  life  of  varied  adventures,  which  he 
experiences  in  the  company  of  a  servant ;  he 
enters  the  service  of  a  physician  and  meets 
with  old  schoolfellows,  robbers,  disillusions, 
and  in  the  end  an  unexpected  fortune  (cf. 
Wbrshovbn,  Smollett  et  Lesage,  Berlin, 
1883).  The  novel  owed  its  savour  to  its 
studies  of  eccentric  character.  Uncle  Bow- 
ling in  *  Roderick  Random,'  said  Thackeray, 
was  as  good  a  character  as  Squire  Western, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  as  pleasant  as  Mr.  Caius, 
while  Strap  has  often  been  preferred  to  his  con- 
gener Partridge.  There  was  no  author's  name 
on  the  title-page  of '  Roderick  Random,'  and 
Lady  Mary  Wortley-Montagu,  among  others, 
attributed  the  work  to  Fielding  (in  whose 
name  it  was  actually  translated  into  French), 
while  many  said  that  Fielding  would  have 
to  look  to  his  laurels.  The  first  use  Smollett 
made  of  his  popularity  was  to  publish  '  The 
Regicide '  at  ^\e  shillings  a  copy,  as  by  the 
'author  of  Roderick  Random.''  Lyttelton 
was  so  intimidated  by  the  ferocitv  with 
which  Smollett  bore  his  triumph  that '  fear 
of  Smollett '  is  said  to  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  protracted  delay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  '  Henry  II.' 

Smollett  now  became  a  centre  of  at- 
traction to  the  group  of  able  Scotsmen  who 
were  in  London,  ana  especially  to  those  of 
the  medical  profession,  such  as  Clephane, 
Macaulay,  Hunter,  Armstrong,  Pitcaime, 
and  Smellie.  The  latter  had  the  benefit  of 
Smollett's  literary  adroitness  in  the  revision 
of  his  'Treatise  on  Midwifery'  published  in 
1752  (Glaister,  Dr,  William  Smellie  and 
his  Contemporaries f  1894,  p.  113).  Smollett 
himself  seems  to  have  still  designed  to  com- 
bine the  practice  of  medicine  with  author- 
ship, and  m  June  1750  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
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But  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  already 
had  another  novel  in  prospect,  and  went 
over  to  Paris  with  a  new  acquaintance.  Dr. 
John  Moore  (his  future  biographer  and  author 
of  *  Zeluco  *),  in  quest  of  materials,  or  rather 
subjects  for  caricature.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Smollett's  compatriot, 
Mark  Akenside.  Smollett  published  his 
second  novel,  *  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine 
Pickle '  (1751,  4  vols.  12mo),  with  prompti- 
tude after  his  return.  From  the  outset  it 
met  with  an  immense  success,  and  was  forth- 
with translated  into  French.  Like  its  pre- 
decessor, it  was  a  loosely  constructed  series 
of  adventures.  But  the  faculty  of  eccentric 
characterisation  which  rendered  'Roderick 
llandom'  notable  was  surpassed  in  *  Pere- 
grine Pickle '  in  the  humorous  study  of  Com- 
modore Trunnion,  the  description  of  whose 
death  shows  Smollett's  powers  at  their  best 
(cf.  Retrospective  Review,  iii.  362).  Two 
capital  defects  in  the  story  are  the  grossly 
inartistic  interpolation,  for  a  handsome  fee, 
of  *  The  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality  *  [see 
Vane,  Frances,  Viscountess  Vane],  and 
the  debased  character  of  the  hero,  the  *  savage 
and  ferocious  Pickle '  as  he  is  called  by  Scott. 
The  work  was  further  disfigured  by  the 
splenetic  attacks  which  Smollett  made  upon 
Lyttelton  (Sir  Gosling  Scrag),  and  upon 
Garrick,  Gibber,  Rich,  Akenside,  and  Field- 
ing ;  these  olFensive  passages  were  removed 
from  the  second  edition.  Smollett,  however, 
pursued  his  resentment  against  Fielding, 
which  must  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to 
an  unworthy  jealousy,  in  a  pamphlet  written 
in  17o2,  and  entitled  'A  Faithful  Narrative 
of  the  Base  and  Inhuman  Arts  that  were 
lately  practised  upon  the  Brain  of  Ilabbakuk 
Hilding,  Justice,  Dealer,  and  Chapman,  who 
now  lies  at  his  house  in  Covent  Garden  in  a 
deplorable  State  of  Lunacy  ...  by  Draw- 
cansir  Alexander,  Fencing  Master  and  Philo- 
math.' The  great  novelist  and  his  friend 
Lyttelton  were  here  attacked  in  the  coarsest 
strain  of  personal  abuse. 

In  the  meantime  Smollett  had  migrated 
to  Bath,  and  was  making  a  last  determined 
attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  ; 
but  neither  place  nor  profession  was  suited 
to  a  man  so  frank  and  so  combative.  In 
1752  he  published  *  An  Essay  on  the  Ex- 
ternal Use  of  Water'  (London,  8vo),  in 
which  he  sought  to  prove  that,  for  hydro- 
pathic purposes,  the  mineral  water  of  Bath 
had  little  advantage  over  any  other  water. 
He  seems  to  have  left  Bath  shortly  after- 
wards with  some  valuable  material  for  sub- 

"^uent  satire  upon  the  medical  profession 

"tSvERiTT,  Doctors,  p.  282).     His  patience 

proved  insufficient  for  the  trials  of  a 


struggling  physician,  and  he  retupied  to 
London  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary 
work.  He  established  himself  at  Monmouth 
House,  or  the  'Ghreat  House/  Chelsea,  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  formerly  known  as 
Lawrence  House ;  it  was  taken  down  in 
1835,  but  before  that  date  it  was  drawn  and 
etched  by  R.  Schnebellie.  lie  was  a  regular 
freauent^r  of  the  'Swan,'  where  he  for- 
gathered with  '  a  circle  of  phlegmatic  and 
honest  Englishmen.'  The  humours  of 
tavern  life  had  always  a  rare  attraction  for 
him.  At  Saltero's  (to  the  museum  attached 
to  which  he  was  a  'benefactor;'  see  Cat, 
35th  ed.  p.  19)  he  met  more  distinguished 
friends,  and  he  was  visited  at  his  Chelsea 
home,  where  the  garden  proved  an  attrac- 
tion, by  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Garrick^ 
Wilkes,  and  John  Hunter.  Every  Sunday 
his  house  was  open  to '  unfortunate  brothers 
of  the  quill,'  whom  he  treated  with  *  beef, 
pudding,  and  potatoes,  port,  punch,  and 
Calvert  s  entire  butt-beer. 

One  of  his  first  exploits  at  Chelsea  was 
the  personal  chastisement  of  a  man  called 
Peter  Gordon,  who  had  borrowed  money 
from  Smollett  and  had  sought  to  cancel  his 
obligations  by  taking  up  his  Quarters  in  the 
king's  bench  prison,  whence  he  despatched 
insolent  messages  to  his  creditor.  An  action 
brought  by  Gordon  against  his  assailant  was 
compromised  to  Smollett's  disadvantage.  In 
the  same  year  (1753)  appeared  Smollett's 
third  novel, '  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,'  his 
most  sustained  effort.  The  irony  of  the  open- 
ing chapters,  the  ruthless  characterisation  of 
a  scoundrel,  and  the  description  of  the  robbers' 
hut  in  the  Black  Forest  exhibit  a  striking 
reserve  of  power.  Few  novels  have  been 
more  imitated. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  and  the 
next  Smollett  was  constantly  in  pecuniary 
difficulties ;  he  had  anticipated  his  income, 
and,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  remittance 
from  the  West  Indies,  had  to  borrow  from 
his  friend  Dr.  Macaulay.  His  embarrass- 
ments seem  to  have  reached  a  climax  in 
December  1754,  when  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  he  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and  purse 
in  the  stage-coach  between  Chelsea  and 
London.  A  few  months  later,  in  March 
1755,  appeared  his  translation  of  *Don 
Quixote,'  at  which  he  had  been  working 
intermittently  for  many  months,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  paid  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  *  Roderick  Random.'  Though 
many  of  Smollett's  humorous  paraphra^s 
are  excellent,  his  claims  to  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  original  were  at  once  questioned 
in  'A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the 
Country  to  his  Friend  in  Town'  (anon. 
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London,  1755).  Lord  Woodhoaselee,  in 
his  '£88ay  on  Translation'  (1813),  stigma- 
tised the*  work  as  a  rifacimento  of  Jervas, 
and  this  judgment  is  substantially  confirmed 
by  later  critics  (cf.  Ormsby,  Don  Quixote, 
iv.  420;  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts,  Quixote^  i. 
xxii.)  Published  at  2/.  10«.,  and  dedicated 
to  *  Don  Ricardo  Wall '  [q.  v.l,  it  was,  how- 
ever, a  commercial  success,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  reiprning  English  version. 

In  the  summer  that  followed  its  publica- 
catioD  Smollett  revisited  Scotland.  His 
lister  had  married,  in  1789,  Alexander  Telfer 
of  Symington,  Lanarkshire,  who  had  pro- 
•pered,  and  in  1749  bouzht  for  2,002/.  the 
estate  of  Scotston  in  Peeblesshire.  Thither 
8mollett*e  mother  had  removed  in  1759,  and 
thither  Tobias  now  directed  his  steps.  Mrs. 
Smollett,  runs  the  story,  did  not  recognise 
her  son  at  first,  but  he  soon  betrayed  him- 
self by  his  '  roguish  smile.'  He  also  revisited 
Glasgow,  and  saw  his  friend  Dr.  Moore. 

Severe  labours  awaited  his  return  to  Lon- 
don. A  thriving  printer,  Archibald  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Edinburgh 
owing  to  his  share  in  the  Porteous  riot,  de- 
termined t/)  start  a  literary  periodical  in  op- 
position to  the  '  Monthly  Review '  of  Ralph 
Griffiths  [q.  v.],  and  to  put  Smollett  at  tne 
head  of  tne  syndicate  or  *  Society  of  Gentle- 
men '  who  were  to  direct  it.  The  first  num- 
ber of  *  The  Critical  Review,'  as  it  was  called, 
appeared  in  February  1756.  Its  position  was 
established  by  capable  reviews  of  such  works 
as  Birch's  *  History  of  the  Royal  Society,' 
Voltaire's  'Pucelle,*  Hume's  *  History,' Dyer's 

*  Fleece,'  Gray's  *  Odes,'  Home's  *  Douglas,' 
and  Richardson's  '  Clarissa.'  Smollett  wrote 
to  explain  to  the  last  two  authors  that  he 
was  not  personally  responsible  for  the  want 
of  cordiality  displayed  towards  them.  Other 
victims  were  not  so  placable  as  Homo  and 
Richardson.  In  December  1759  Smollett 
unmercifully  ridiculed  Dr.  James  Grainger's 
*•  Tibullus,'  and  Grainger,  after  some  de- 
liberation (see  an  amusing  letter  to  Percy, 
Nichols,  Illustrations,  vii.  2(>d),  decided  on 
reprisals.  These  took  the  form  of '  A  Letter 
to  Tobias  Smollett,  M.D.,'  the  sting  of  which 
lay  in   the  insultingly  familiar  appeals  to 

*  Dr.  Toby,'  a  name  which  Smollett  oetested. 
A  more  abusive  pamphlet  came  from  the  pen 
of  Joseph  Reed  [q.  \\']  In  April  1761  Smol- 
lett criticised  the  '  Rosciad '  with  a  free- 
dom little  appreciated  by  the  then  unknown 
author,  and  Churchill  lost  no  time  in  retali- 
ating by  a  sava^  attack  upon  Smollett's 
character  and  ms  plays — the  productions 
about  which  he  was  most  sensitive.  An- 
other steady  opponent  was  John  Shebbeare 
[q.  v.],  who  tried  to  convert  his  ^  Occasional 
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Critic '  into  an  engine  of  systematic  abuse  of 
Smollett  and  his  ^  Scotch  gentlemen  critics.' 
Simultaneously  with  his  work  upon  the 
'  Critical  Review,'  Smollett  was  writing  his 
large  *  History  of  England,'  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  1748,  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
century  a  month.  It  was  primarily  a  book- 
seller's venture,  designed  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  Hume,  who  had  published 
two  volumes  on  the  Stuart  period,  and  was 
working  backwards.  In  this  object,  at  least, 
it  succeeded  when  it  appeared  in  four  bulky 
quarto  volumes  at  the  close  of  1757.  Hume 
wrote  ironically  of  his  rival  as  seated  on  the' 
historical  summit  of  Parnassus,  and  warned 
his  publisher,  Millar,  in  April  1758,  of  the 
'  disagreeable '  effects  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  '  extraordinary  run  on  Smollett.'  Less 
restrained  was  the  wrath  of  Warburton, 
who  wrote  of  the  *  vagabond  Scot  who  has 
presumed  to  follow  Clarendon  and  Temple ' 
{Letters  to  llurd,  p.  278).  Smollett  states 
with  pride  in  his  preface  that  he  had  con- 
sulted more  than  three  hundred  books  in 
compiling  the  work ;  he  started,  he  admits, 
with  a  certain  bias  towards  the  whig  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but 
this  predilection  wore  otV  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded. He  dedicated  it,  when  finished, 
without  permission,  to  William  Pitt  (after- 
wards earl  of  Chatham),  who  wrote  him  a 
polite  letter. 

Among  the  minor  tasks  of  1756  and  1757, 
two  years  during  which  he  undermined  his 
health  by  excessive  application,  were  the 
compilation  for  Dodsley  of  *  The  Compen- 
dium of  Voyages,'  in  seven  volumes  (the  agree- 
ment is  among  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison's  auto- 
graphs), and  the  production  of  his  farce  of 
sea  life  entitled  '  The  Reprisal,  or  the  Tars 
of  Old  England,'  which  had  a  moderate  suc- 
cess at  Drury  Lane  on  22  Jan.  1757,  and  was 
in  request  for  about  half  a  century  afterwards 
as  a  popular  and  patriotic  piece.      Largely 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  Garrick,  it  brought 
the  author  a  profit  of  nearly  200/.    Smollett 
did  penance  for  '  Marmozet '  ^his  caricature 
of  Garrick  in  Pickle)  by  writing  a  grateful 
letter,  and  he  soon  afterwards  passed  a  high 
I  eulogium  upon  the  player  in  the  '  Critical 
j  Review.'    In  1758  Smollett  undertook  the 
'  superintendence  of  a  voluminous  *  Universal 
History,'  which  was  to  be  produced  in  colla- 
boration.     One  of  his  assistants  was   the 
veteran    Dr.    John  Campbell   (1708-1775) 
I  fq.  v.],  whose  books  *  no  man  can  number.' 
The  work  of  the  lesser  members  of  the  con- 
federation required  much  polishing,  and  Smol- 
lett felt  the  drudgery  keenly,    lie  himself 
I  wrote  the  portions  relating  to  France,  Italy, 
I  and  Germany.    About  the  same  time  he  com- 
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menced  the  revision  of  his  *  History/  which 
now  appeared  in  weekly  numbers  and  with 
portraits.  These  sixpenny  parts  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation  (amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
twenty  thousand),  which  the  publisher  stimu- 
lated by  sending  a  parcel  of  prospectuses  for 
distribution  in  church  pews,  accompanied  by 
a  douceur  of  half  a  crown  to  every  parish 
clerk  in  the  country  (Timpekley,  EncycL 
p.  703).  '        ^ 

Next  year  (1759)  was  signalised  by  two 
events.  In  March  Smollett  petitioned  John 
Wilkes  (an  occasional  visitor  at  Chelsea),  on 
behalf  of  *  that  great  Cham  of  Literature, 
Samuel  Johnson,'  and  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  release  from  the  clutches  of  the 
press-gang  of  Johnson's  black  servant,  Barber. 
Two  months  later  Smollett  was  tried  at  the 
king's  bench,  in  an  action  brought  by  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Knowles  fq.v.]for  defamation 
of  character,  fined  100/.  for  aspersing  the 
admiral's  courage  in  the  *  Critical  Review ' 
(v.  439),  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  king's  bench  prison. 
There  he  received  the  visits  of  many  friends, 
and,  freed  from  domestic  cares,  carried  on 
his  profession  with  a  fresh  access  of  energy. 
Among  his  visitors  were  (Jarrick,  Goldsmith, 
and  Newbery,  who  engaged  Smollett's  ser- 
vices for  the  new  sixpenny  monthly  maga- 
zine he  was  planning.  Smollett  succeeded 
in  getting  a  royal  patent  for  the  new  publi- 
cation through  the  influence  of  Pitt,  and  the 
first  number  of  the  '  British  Magazine '  ap- 
peared in  January  1760.  Through  its  earlier 
numbers  ran  *  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot  Greaves,'  the  least  worthy  of  Smollett's 
novels,    embodying   a  squalid   imitation  of 

*  Don  (Juixote.'  The  lawyer,  Ferret,  wns  a 
caricature  of  his  old  enemy' Shebbeare.  More 
distinctive  is  the  vivid  bit  of  description  with 
which  the  story  opens,  Smollett  once  for  all 
discarding  the  conventional  exordium  and 
setting  fin  example  which  later  novelists 
have  not  been  slow  to  follow.  Scott  relates 
that  Smollett  while  engaged  upon  this  work 
was  at  Paxton  in  Berwickshire  on  a  visit  to 
George  Home.  "When  post  time  drew  near 
he  retired  for  an  hour  to  scribble  ofFthe  neces- 
sary amount  of  copy.  Serial  publication  of 
a  novel  in  a  monthly  magazine  was  an  inno- 
vation. Before  the  end  of  the  same  year 
(1761)   appeared   the  first  volume  of'  his 

*  Continuation  of  the  History  of  England ; ' 
a  second,  third,  and  fourth  appeared  in  1762, 
and  a  fifth  instalment  brought  the  work 
down  to  1765.  The  handsome  terms  in 
which  he  alludes  in  the  last  volume  to  some 
of  his  old  enemies  and  rivals — such  as  Aken- 
side  and  Fielding,  Lyttelton.  Robertson,  and 
Hume — may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  some  at 


least  of  his  animosities  had  been  softened  by 
the  lapse  of  years.  The  work  as  a  whole  'is 
not  more  confused  and  inaccurate  than  such 
hastyproductions  unavoidably  must  be '(Ro- 
bert Anderson).  Meanwhile,  in  1762, 
Smollett  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 

*  Briton,'  which  was  called  into  existence  by 
the  need  of  defending  the  tory  minister.  Lord 
Bute.  This  was  on  30  May,  and  on  6  June 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  'North 
Briton '  of  John  Wilkes,  whose  systematic 
vilification  of  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  excited 
Smollett  to  such  a  pitch  of  irascibility  that 
in  eight  months  time  he  threw  up  his  task  in 
disjfust.  The  *  Briton '  expired  on  12  Feb. 
1763;  its  circulation  seems  never  to  have 
exceeded  260  a  week,  and  its  chief  interest  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  brought  Wilkes  into 
the  field  (  Almon,  Review  of  Lord  Bute^s  Ad- 
ministrationf  p.  66).  All  the  while  it  was 
running,  Smollett  was  wellnigh  overwhelmed 
by  his  other  and  multifarious  editorial  duties. 
The  tasks  which  he  undertook  at  this  period 
included  a  huge  geographical  coinpendium 
in  eight  bulky  volumes,  entitled  *  The  l*re- 
sent  State  of  all  Nations,*  and  a  thirty-eight- 
volume  translation  of  Voltaire.  A  grim  in- 
sight into  his  methods  of  work  is  afforded  by 
Dr.  Carlyle  in  1769,  when  Smollett's  literary 
factory  was  in  full  swing.  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian,  was  anxious  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Smollett,  and  an  appointment 
was  finally  made  at  Forrest's  coffee-house. 
There  Smollett  *  had  several  of  his  minions 
about  him,  to  whom  he  prescribed  tasks 
of  translation,  compilation,  or  abridgment.' 
After  dinner  he  gave  *  audience  to  his  m\T- 
midonSf  from  whom  he  expected  copy.'  Of 
l^ve  authors  who  were  introduced,  he  kept 
two  to  supper  to  amuse  his  guests.  Robert- 
son expressed  surprise  at  Smollett's  urbanity. 

Smollett  seems  to  have  consistently  lived 
beyond  his  income  (which  is  estimated  be- 
tween 1756  and  1766  at  600/.  a  year),  but, 
despite  debts  and  the  harassing  conditions 
of  his  work,  he  was  happy  in  his  Chelsea 
home.  He  was  specially  devoted  to  his 
little  daughter,  Elizabeth.  *  Many  a  time,' 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  do  I  stop  my 
task  and  betake  me  to  a  game  of  romps  with 
Betty,  while  my  wife  looks  on  smiling,  and 
longing  in  her  heart  to  join  in  the  sport ; 
then  back  to  the  cursed  round  of  duty.'  His 

*  Nancy  and  little  Bet '  rarely  saw  the  sour 
visage  with  which  he  confronted  the  world. 
When  his  daughter  died  in  April  1763,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  (she  was  buried  on  11  April 
at  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea),  his  grief  was  intense, 
and,  being  already  overwrought  and  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  strain,  he  was  never  the 
same  man  again.    His  friend  Armstrong  ad- 
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vised  recourse  afain  to  the  Bath  waters,  which 
'had  been  useful  to  him  in  the  preceding 
winter ; '  but  his  wife  earnestly  begged  him 
to  *  convey  her  from  a  country  where  every 
object  served  to  nourish  grief.'  He  followed 
her  advice.  *  Traduced  by  malice,  persecuted 
by  faction,  abandoned  by  false  patrons/  as 
he  bitterly  complains,  and  *  overwhelmed  bv 
the  loss  of  his  onlj  child,'  he  fled  '  with 
eagerness'  from  his  country,  where  men 
seemed  every  year  to  grow '  more  malicious.' 
Churchill,  whose  malice  was  remorseless,  had 
just  attacked  him  in  the '  Author '  as  Publius, 
'  too  mean  to  have  a  foe — too  proud  to  have 
a  friend,'  and  once  more  by  name  in  the 
'  Ghost.'  A  meaner  assailant  was  Cuthbert 
Shaw  [q.  v.],  who,  in  his  dull  imitation  of 
the  '  Dunciad,'  entitled  *  The  Race,'  directs 
thirty-two  lines  of  feeble  invective  against 
the  *  Scottish  critic' 

Smollett  crossed  the  Channel  to  Boulogne 
in  June  1763 ;  he  remained  at  Boulogne  till 
September,  and  proceeded  thence  by  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Montpellier  to  Nice.  A  pioneer 
of  the  Riviera  as  a  health  resort,  he  made 
Nice  his  headquarters  from  November  1763 
to  May  1765  (during  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  he  made  careful  observations  of 
the  weather).  His  shrewdness  anticipated 
the  jB^reat  future  that  lay  before  the  Cornice 
road  (afterwards  desired  by  Napoleon),  and 
he  foresaw  the  possibilities  of  Cannes,  then 
'a  neat  village,'  as  a  sanatorium.  From  Nice 
he  sailed  in  a  felucca  to  Genoa,  and  thence 
visited  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities,  return- 
ing to  England  through  France  in  June  1765. 
Early  next  year  he  published  his  *  Travels ' 
in  the  form  of  letters  sent  home  from 
Boulogne,  Paris,  Nice,  and  other  places  along 
his  route.  The  book  is  replete  with  learning 
and  with  sound  and  often  very  acute  obser- 
vation, but  Smollett,  who  in  England  saw 
in  Durham  and  York  minsters  '  gloomy  and 
depressing  piles,' took  an  even  more  Jaundiced 
view  of  what  he  saw  abroad.  Philip  Thick- 
nesse  wondered  that  he  ever  got  home  alive 
to  tell  the  tale  (Letters,  1767,  8vo;  cf. 
lIiLLABD,  Six  Months  in  Italy,  1853,  ii.  295- 
298).  Sterne  encountered  the  *  choleric  Phi- 
listine,' probably  in  Italy,  and  gibbeted  him 
as  '  Smelfungus '  in  the  '  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney.' Sterne  s  concluding  bit  of  advice,  that 
Smollett  should  confide  his  grievances  to 
his  physician,  shows  that  he  attributed  his 
splenetic  view  of  things  to  the  right  cause. 

In  spite  of  his  profound  mistrust  of  foreign 
doctors,  Smollett  had  consulted  physicians, 
and  at  first  upon  his  return  he  seemed  much 
better,  but  a  few  months  in  London  un- 
d<H>eived  him.  His  health  was  thoroughly 
undermined  by  chronic  rheumatism,  while 


the  pain  arising  from  a  neglected  ulcer, 
which  had  developed  into  a  chronic  sore, 
helped  to  sap  his  strength.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  his  *  Travels '  were  out  of  hand,  he 
resolved  on  a  summer  journey  to  Scotland. 
He  reached  Edinburgh  in  June  1766,  and 
stayed  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Telfer,  in  St. 
John  Street.  The  society  of  Edinburgh,  then 
at  the  apogee  of  its  brilliance,  paid  due  at- 
tention to  *the  famous  Dr.  Smollett.*  He 
was  visited  bv  Hume,  Home,  Robertson, 
Adam  Smith,  blair,  Dr.  Carlyle,  Cullen,  the 
Monros,  and  many  old  friends.  In  company 
with  his  mother,  he  went  on  to  Glasgow, 
stayed  with  Dr.  Moore,  and  patted  the  head 
of  the  future  hero  of  Coruna.  Finally  he 
proceeded  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  in 
the  vale  of  Leven,  and  stayed  with  his 
cousin,  James  Smollett,  in  his  newly  built 
mansion  of  Cameron.  Smollett's  mother 
died  in  the  autumn,  and,  still  in  a  very  pre- 
carious state  of  health,  he  proceeded  to  Bath, 
spendingthe  Christmas  of  1766  in  Gay  Street, 
where  his  health  at  last  took  a  turn  for  the 
better,  and  where  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  may  have  commenced  a  rough  draft  of 
*  Humphrey  Clinker.'  It  is  practically  cer- 
tain tnat  he  owed  his  conception  of  the 
framework  of  it  to  a  reperusal  of  Anstey's 
<  New  Bath  Guide.' 

In  1768  he  was  again  in  London,  and  with 
a  return  of  vital  energy  came  a  recrudescence 
of  his  old  savagery.  His  next  work,  *  The  His- 
tory and  Adventures  of  an  Atom,'  is  a  kind 
of  Rabelaisian  satire  on  the  whole  course  of 

Sublic  affairs  in  England  from  1754  to  the 
ate  of  publication  in  1769.  He  lashes  out 
against  king  and  ministers  on  both  sides  with 
equal  venom.  His  old  patrons,  Pitt  and 
Bute,  are  attacked  with  no  less  fury  than  old 
enemies  such  as  Cumberland  and  Ix>rd 
Mansfield,  or  his  journalistic  rival,  John 
Wilkes  (for  a  key  to  the  characters  see  W. 
Davis,  Second  Journey  round  the  Library  of 
a  Bibliomaniac,  1825).  Its  publication  was 
followed  by  a  serious  relapse.  His  friends 
decided  that,  to  prolong  his  life,  he  must  re- 
turn to  Italy.  Hume  generously  applied  to 
Shelbume  for  a  consulate ;  there  were  several 
vacancies  in  Italy,  and  Smollett  was  well 
qualified  for  such  a  post.  But  no  such  favour 
was  forthcoming  from  a  member  of  the 
^  pack,'  as  Smollett  had  designated  all  con- 
temporary politicians  (Shelbume*s  letter  of 
refusal  is  printed  among  ^Somo  Inedited 
Memorials  of  Smollett '  in  the  *  Atlantic 
Monthly,'  June  1859). 

In  December  1769  he  left  England  for  the 
last  time,  and  proceeded  to  Lucca  and  Pisa, 
then  the  chief  accredited  health  resort  in  the 
Mediterranean.    At  Pisa  he  was  visited  by 
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Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  did  what  he  could  for 
him  (DoRAN,  Mann  and  Manners  at  the  Court 
of  Florence y  pp.  217-18),  and  was  anxious  to 
learn  his  views  as  to  the  identity  of  Junius. 
Smollett  seems  to  have  acquired  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  Italian.  Among  the  books  sold 
after  his  death  by  his  widow  were  anno- 
tated copies  of  Goldoni  and  other  Italian 
authors,  along  with  odd  volumes  of  Field- 
ing and  Sterne.  During  the  spring  of  1770 
he  and  his  wife  and  two  other  compatriots 
secured  contiguous  villas  about  two  miles 
out  of  Leghorn,  near  Antignano,  under  the 
shadow  of  Monte  Nero.  The  site,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Villa  Gamba,  upon  one  of  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  mountam,  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect  over  the  sea.  Smollett 
describes  tne  situation  in  a  letter  to  Caleb 
Whit«foord  of  18  May  1770.  Here,  whUe 
tended  with  devotion  by  his  wife,  he  gra- 
dually became  weaker.  He  was  visited  by 
the  friendly  author  of  the  *  Art  of  preserv- 
ing Health  '  in  the  summer  of  1770  (^A  Short 
Ramble  through  some  Parts  of  France  and 
Italy^  by  Lancelot  Temple  [i.e.  Dr.  John 
Armstrong],  London,  1771,  pp.  51-2),  and 
during  the  autumn  he  pennea  the  bulk  of 
the  immortal  'Humphrey  Clinker.' 

Horace  VValpole  stands  almost  alone  as  a 
detractor  of  *  Humphrey  Clinker,'  which  he 
unwarrantably  described  as  *  a  party  novel 
written  by  that  profligate  hireling  Smollett 
to  vindicate  the  Scots  and  cry  down  juries' 
{Mem.  of  George  III,  iv.  328).  From  the 
first  the  work,  which  bears  traces  of  Sterne's 
influence,  was  regarded  as  a  rare  example  of 
a  late  maturity  of  literary  power  and  fecun- 
dity of  humour.  The  workmanship  is  un- 
equal, and  the  itinerary,  which  is  largely 
autobiographic,  is  too  often  the  means  of 
introducing  Smollett's  contemptible  views 
on  aesthetic  subjects:  but  as  a  whole  the 
setting  is  worthy  of  the  characters — the 
kindly  but  irascible  Bramble,  the  desperate 
old  maid  Tabitha,  the  diverting  Winifred 
Jenkins  (direct  progenitors  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop),  and  *  the  flower  of  the  flock ' — the 
pedant  Lismahago.  The  original  of  the  last 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Major  Robert 
Stobo,  who  drew  iip  a  curious  'Memorial' 
in  1760  (reprinted  Pittsburg,  1854  ;  cf.  Jour- 
nal  of  Lieut.  Simon  Stevens,  Boston,  1760); 
Scott,  in  drawing  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
admits  his  direct  debt  to  Smollett  (Legend 
of  Montrose,  Introduction). 

Smollett  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
masterpiece  in  print,  but  not  of  hearing  the 
chorus  of  praise  that  greeted  it.  He  wrote 
to  his  friend  John  Hunter  in  the  spring  of 
1771 :  *  If  I  can  prevail  upon  my  wife  to 
execute  my  last  will,  you  shall  receive  my 


poor  carcase  in  a  box  after  I  am  dead  to  be 
placed  among  your  rarities.  I  am  already 
so  dry  and  emaciated  that  I  may  pass  for  an 
Egyptian  mummy  without  any  other  pre- 
paration than  some  pitch  and  painted  linen.' 
His  last  words  were  spoken  to  his  wife,  'AH 
is  well,  my  dear,'  and  on  17  Sept.  1771  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  An  interesting 
account  of  his  last  illness  is  given  by  the 
accomplished  Italian  physician,  Giovanni 
Gentih  (Gentili  MSS.  in  lliccardian  Library 
at  Florence,  codici  8280  sq.,  cited  in  Pera's 
'  CuriosiUi  Livomesi,'  p.  316).  Gentili  com- 
ments on  his  perfect  attachment  to  his  wife, 
and  his  '  temperamento  molto  collerico,  ma 
riflessivo.'  He  assigns  his  death  to  the  night 
of  17  Sept.  He  was  buried  two  days  after 
death  (the  Westminster  Journal  of  26  Oct. 
1771  contains  the  most  circumstantial  ac- 
count; the  Evening  Post  of  17  Oct.  1771  says 
he  died  *  on  20  Sept.  at  Pisa ; '  cf.  Scots  Maga- 
zine for  October  1771).  His  grave  is  in  the  old 
English  cemetery  in  the  Via  degli  Elisi  at 
Leghorn  (the  only  town  in  north  Italy  where 
protestants  at  that  time  had  rights  of  burial), 
and  the  sea  lies  to  the  west  of  him,  as  of 
Fielding  at  Oporto.  A  Latin  inscription 
(inaccurate  as  to  dates)  was  written  for  his 
tombstone  by  Armstrong,  and  has  recently 
been  recut.  Three  years  later  a  monument 
was  erected  by  the  novelist's  cousin,  Com- 
missary James  Smollett,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leven — a  tall  Tuscan  column,  which  still 
attracts  the  eye  of  tourists  on  their  way  be- 
tween the  Clyde  and  Loch  Lomond.  The 
inscription  was  revised  and  in  part  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  Bonhill  with 
Boswell  in  1774  (Letters,  ed.  Hill,  i.  286). 

In  November  1775  Commissary  Smollett 
died  (Gent.  Mag.  1775,  p.  551),  and  the 
novelist,  had  he  lived,  would  have  come  into 
the  property,  which  passed  to  his  sister,  Jean 
Telfer.  On  succeeding  to  the  estate  she  re- 
sumed her  maiden  name,  and  during  her  occu- 
pation bleaching  and  other  works  sprang  up 
m  the  vale  of  Leven,  and  there  came  into 
existence  the  prosperous  villa^  of  Renton, 
named  after  the  *  Miss  [Cecilia]  RTenton],' 
daughter  of  John  Renton  of  Blackadder,  who 
appears  in  *  Humphrey  Clinker '  as  one  of  the 
belles  of  Edinburgh.  Cecilia  subsequently 
married  Jean  Smollett's  son,  Alexander  Tel- 
fer,  and  was  mother  of  Lieut.-colonel  Alex- 
ander Smollett,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alk- 
maar  in  1799.  The  latter  was  succeeded  at 
Bonhill  byhisbrother,  Admiral  John  Rouett 
Smollett  (d.  1842),  father  of  Patrick  Smol- 
lett (1804-1895). 

Smollett's  widow  continued  to  live  at 
Leghorn,  in  receipt,  it  would  appear,  of  a 
small  pittance  from  the  Bonhill  family.    In 
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September  1782  she  lost  the  small  remnant 
of  her  property  in  a  disastrous  fire  in  Jamaica, 
and  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  charitable 
for  assistance  (London  Chrwiicley  14  Sept. ; 
cf.  European  Mag.  November  1803).  On 
3  March  1784  *  Venice  I'reserved '  was  per- 
formed at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal  for 
her  benefit,  and  a  sum  of  366/.  was  remitted 
to  her.  She  appears  to  have  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

In  a  brochure  entitled  *  Wonderful  Pro- 

Shecies/  issued  twenty-four  years  after  his 
eath  (London,  1795,  8vo,  p.  55),  Smollett 
was  credited  with  some  very  remarkable 
predictions  alleged  to  have  been  written  in 
a  letter  addressed  a  few  months  before  his 
death  to  a  parson  in  Northumberland.  '  The 
North  American  colonists,'  he  is  said  to  have 
declared, '  republican  to  a  man,  will  embrace 
the  first  fair  opportunity  entirely  to  shake 
off; '  and  again : '  The  present  political  state 
of  France  can  hardly  continue  more  than 
twenty  years  longer  .  .  .  and,  come  when  it 
will,  the  change  must  be  thorough,  violent, 
and  bloody.'  But  there  is  no  means  of  test- 
ing the  authenticity  of  this  document,  which 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Smollett  was  placed  in  a  very  high  rank 
by  his  contemporaries.  Lady  Wortley- 
llonta^  praised  her  '  dear  Smollett '  to  all 
her  fnends  (includins^  Mrs.  Delany  and 
other  pious  people^,  Johnson  commended  his 
ability,  Burke  delighted  in  *■  Itoderick  Ran- 
dom,' and  Lydia  Languish  seems  t^  have 
had  an  impartial  affection  for  all  his  novels. 
Of  later  generations,  Scott  readily  grants  to 
him  an  equality  with  his  great  rival  Fielding. 
Elia  makes  his  imaginary  aunt  refer  with  a 
sigh  of  reg^t  to  the  days  when  she  thought 
it  proper  to  read  *  Peregrine  Pickle.'  Oblivious 
of  Dickens,  Leigh  Hunt  calls  Smollett  the 
finest  of  all  caricaturists.  Talfourd  puts 
his  Strap  far  above  Fielding's  Partridge, 
and  Thackeray  gives  to  'Clinker'  the  palm 
among  laughable  stories  since  the  art  of 
novel- writing  was  invented.  More  critical 
is  the  estimate  of  Ilaslitt.  Smollett,  he  says, 
portrays  the  eccentricities  rather  than  the 
characters  of  human  life,  but  no  one  has 
praised  so  well  the  charm  of  '  Humphrey 
Clinker '  or  the  '  force  and  mastery '  of  many 
episodes  in  '  Count  Fathom.'  Taine  would 
appear  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  in  a  much  lower  estimate  of  Smollett 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  extravagant  humours 
of  'ponderous  well-fed  masses  of  animated 
beefsteak.'  Of  the  five  gre&t  eighteenth- 
century  novelists,  Defoe,  Kichardson,  Field- 
ing, Smollett,  and  Sterne,  Smollett  is  now 
TiJued  the  least ;  yet  in  the  influence  he  has 
exercised  upon  successors  he  is  approached 


by  Sterne  alone  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
tide  of  subsequent  fictitious  literature  is 
strewn  on  every  hand  with  the  disjecta 
membra  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle,'  of  *  Count 
Fathom,'  and  *  Humphrey  Clinker.'  Not 
only  does  Trunnion  live  again  in  Unde 
Toby,  in  John  Gilpin,  in  Captain  Cuttle ;  a 
similar  immortality  has  overtaken  whole 
scenes  in  the  '  The  Reprisal '  and  numerous 
incidents  in  *  Count  Fathom  ; '  while  Scott 
(especially  in  *Guy  Mannering'),  Dibdin, 
Marrjat  (in  *  The  Three  Cut  ters '),  and  Thacke- 
ray (in  *  Barry  Lyndon  '^  owe  scarcely  less 
to  Smollett  in  one  direction  or  another  than 
avowed  disciples  such  as  Charles  Johnstone, 
the  author  of  *  Chrysal,'  or  Charles  Dickens, 
whose  style  is  frequently  reminiscent  of  his 
less  gifted  and  less  fortunate  predecessor. 

Beneath  a  very  surly  exterior  there  was  in 
Smollett  a  vein  of  rugged  generosity  and 
romantic  feeling  (cf.  IntermSdiaire  des  Cher' 
cheurs  et  Curieux^  i.  364,  an  excellent  ap- 
preciation). His  dominant  mood  is  well 
expressed  in  his  *  Ode  to  Independence,'  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  death.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  difficult  man,  Iiugging  his  na- 
tionality, a  *  proud,  retiring,  independent 
fellow,'  far  more  disposed  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  those  he  could  serve  than 
of  those  who  could  serve  him.  He  was,  as 
his  physician  says,  '  un  uomo  di  talento 
svegliato,  sofferente  ^li  acciacchi  della  vita 
umana,  ma  quasi  misantropo.'  He  had  a 
marked  dislike  for  modish  society.  He  hated 
ceremony  of  any  kind,  and  characteristically 
compared  Roman  Catholicism  to  comedy,  and 
Calvinism  to  tragedy.  Of  English  writers 
who  have  any  pretension  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank,  few,  if  any,  are  so  consistently 
pagan.  The  religious  point  of  view  never 
occurred  to  him.  He  was  no  metaphysician, 
like  Fielding,  and  the  last  word  of  his  phi- 
losophy, as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Gamck, 
was  that  the  world  was  a  sort  of  debtors* 
prison,  in  which  *  we  are  all  playthings  of 
fortune.'  As  a  stylist,  he  carried  on  the 
robust  tradition  of  Swift  and  Defoe.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  especially 
those  who  had  crossed  the  Tweed,  he  had  a 
thorough  grasp  of  English  idiom,  and,  as 
compared  with  Fielding,  he  is  singularly  free 
from  archaisms  and  from  conceits  of  every 
kind  (cf.  Hazlitt).  His  manuscript  was 
very  good  and  clear.  Some  interesting  auto- 
biographical letters  written  by  him  to  ad- 
mirers in  America  are  printed  in  the  ^  Atlantic 
Monthly'  (June  1859).  Some  of  his  auto- 
graphs are  in  the  Morrison  Collection  and  in 
the  British  Museum  (Addit.  MSS.  28276, 
30877),  and  many  are  preser>'ed  at  Cameron 
House,  Bonhill. 
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The  best  extant  portrait  of  Smollett  is  a 
half-length  painted  by  Verelst  in  1756,  which 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Smollett,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  family  at  Cameron  House. 
This  portrait  was  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ijord  Woodhouselee,  and  depicts  the 
novelist  in  *  full  dress ;  a  stone-coloured, 
full-mounted  coat,  with  hanging  sleeves ;  a 
green  satin  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace;  a  tye-wig;  long  rufties  and  sword 
agreeably  to  the  costume  of  the  London 
physician  of  the  time — size  4  ft.  4  in.  high 
by  3ft.  4  in.  wide '  {Cat.  ap.  Irving's  Dumr 
hartonshire).  The  best  engraving  is  that  by 
Freeman  (1831).  A  portrait  by  Reynolds 
was  engraved  by  Ravenet  and  by  Kialey  in 
1777,  from  an  original  then  in  the  possession 
of  D.  Smith,  which  cannot  now  oe  traced. 
An  anonymous  Italian  portrait  in  oils,  painted 
at  IMsa  about  1770  (and  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  novelist),  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  Douglas  of  Oxford.  Chambers 
also  mentions  a  rumour  that  Smollett  was 
painted  by  Fuseli.    As  the  editor  of  the 

*  Briton,'  Smollett  during  the  spring  of  1763 
was  the  object  of  several  caricatures,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  the  creature  of 
Bute  and  persecutor  of  the  patriot  Wilkes  (cf. 
Wright,  Caricature  History,  pp.  270  seq.), 
and  came  in  generally  for  much  of  the  obloquy 
levelled  against  the  Scots  (see  Stephens's 
Cat.  of  Satirical  PrintSj  Nos.  3825, 3876  seq.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Smollett's  chief 
works:  1.  *  Advice:  a  Satire  [in  verse],' Lon- 
don, 1746,  fol.  2.  'Reproof:  a  Satire  [in 
verse],'  London,  1747,  fol.  These  two  satires 
were  re])rinted  as  *  Advice  and  Reproof,' 
London,  1748,  4to ;  Glasgow,  1826,  12mo. 

3.  *  The  Adventures  of  iCoderick  Random,' 
2  vols.  London,  1748, 12mo;  3rd  edit.  1750; 
8th  edit.  1770;  •12th  edit.  1784,  with  a  life 
[1793],  12mo ;  1831,  in  Roscoe's  *  Novelist's 
library'  (ii.),  with  illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank;  Leipzig,  1845  (Tauchnitz) ;  1857 
(with  memoir  by  G.  IT.  Townsend);  1836, 
and  frequently  reprinted   in  the   sixpenny 

*  Railway  Library.  *  Roderick  Random  de 
I'Anglais  di»  M.  Fielding'  appeared  in  1761, 
Paris,  12mo,  and  also  at  Amsterdam  (1762), 
Lausanne  (1782),  Reims  and  Geneva  (1782). 

4.  *  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,'  in 
which  is  included  *  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of 
Qualitv,'  4  vols.  London,  1751,  12mo ;  2nd 
edit.  1751;  5th  edit.  1773;  7th  edit.  1784; 
Edinburgh,  4  vols.  8vo,  1805,  with  plates  by 
Rowlandson  ;  1831,  in  Roscoe's  *  Novelists 
Library'  (iii.),  with  Cruikshank's  jjlates ; 
London,  1857,  8vo,  illustrated  bv  *Phiz;' 
London,  2  vols.  1882  (*  Sixpenny  Novels'); 

*  Aventures  de  Sir  William  Pickle,'  Amster- 
dam, 1753;  a  German  version  was  issued 


in  1785.  6.  *  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,'  2  vols.  London,  1763, 12mo ; 
2nd  edit.  1771,  1780;  London,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1782  [1795],  12mo.  A  French  translation 
bv  T.  P.  Bertin  appeared  at  Paris,  *  an  vi  * 
[l798],  12mo.  6.  *  A  Compendium  of  Authen- 
tic and  Entertaining  Voyages,  digested  in  a 
Chronological  Series,'  7  vols.  London,  1756, 
12mo ;  2nd  edit.  London,  1766, 12mo.  7.  *  A 
Compleat  Histonr  of  England,  deduced  from 
the  Descent  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  containing  the 
Transactions  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  three  years,'  4  vols.  London,  1757-8, 
4to;  2nd  edit.  11  vols.  London,  1758-60, 
8vo ;  French  version  by  Targe,  Orleans,  1759. 
8. '  Continuation  of  the  Complete  History  of 
England,'  5  vols.  London,  1768-5,  8vo ;  2nd 
edit.  11  vols.  London,  1758-60.  This  was 
modified,  and  re-entitled  *  The  History  of 
England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Death 
of  George  II  (designed  as  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Hume's  History),'  in  which  form  it  went 
through  numerous  editions,  and  was  in  turn 
continued  by  Thomas  Smart  Hughes  [q.  v.] ; 
a  French  version  is  dated  Paris,  1819-2z. 

9.  *  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
by  the  Author  of  "  Roderick  Random," '  2  vols. 
London,  1762,  12mo;  5th  edit.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1782, 8vo;  1810, 24mo;  1832,  in  Roscoe's 
*  Novelist's  Library*  (x.),  with  Cruikshank's 
plates ;    French    translation,    Paris,    1824. 

10.  *  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations,  con- 
taining a  Geographical,  Natural,  Commercial, 
and  Political  History  of  all  the  Countries  in 
the  known  World,' 8  vols.  London,  1704, 8vo ; 
another  edition,  8  vols.  London,   1768-9. 

11.  'Travels  through  France  and  Italy, 
2  vols.  London,  1 766, 8vo  (the British  Museum 
copy  contains  some  manuscript  notes  by  the 
author) ;  2nd  edit.  2  vols.  Dublin,  1772, 
12mo;  another  edit.  2  vols.  London,  1778, 
12mo.  12.  *  The  History  and  Adventures  of 
an  Atom,'  by  Nathaniel  Peacock  [i.e.  T.  S.], 
2  vols.  London,  1749  [17691  12mo ;  10th 
edit.  2  vols.  London,  1778 ;  Edinbuigh,  1784, 
1 2mo ;  London,  1 786, 8 vo.  1 3.  '  The  Expedi- 
tion  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  by  the  Author  of 
"Roderick  Random,*"  3  vols.  London,  1671 
[1771],  12mo  (the  second  and  third  volumes 
are  correctly  dated);  1772,  8vo;  2  vols. 
Dublin,  1774 ;  Edinburgh,  1788, 8vo ;  3  voU, 
London,  1792,  8vo;  2  vols.  [^1794],  12mo; 
2  vols.  London,  1805,  8vo,  with  ten  plates 
after  Rowlandson ;  1808, 12mo ;  2  vols.  1810, 
12mo;  London,  1815,  24mo;  1831,  12mo,  in 
Roscoe's  *  Novelist's  Library '  (i.),  with  Cruik- 
shank's plates ;  Leipzig,  1846,  l6mo  (Tauch- 
nitz) ;  London,  1857,  8vo,  with  illustrations 
by '  Phiz ; '  London,  1 862, 8vo ;  French  trans- 
lation, Paris,  1826, 12mo.  14.  (Posthumous) 
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*  Ode  to  Independence,  with  Notes  and 
ObaervationB,' Glasgow,  1773, 4io;  London, 
1773,  4lo;  Ulassow  [1800],  12mo. 

In  addition  to  uiaTcnion  of 'Don  Quixote,' 
Smolletl  executed  the  standard  translation 
of  Le  biage's  '  AdTuntures  of  Gil  Bias  of 
^^ant  illani; .  .  .  from  the  best  French  edition,' 
4  Tols.  London,  1749,  li'mo  (4th  edit.  1773, 
and  very  numerous  subsequent  editions) ;  in 
conjunction  with  Thomas  Francklin  [q.  v.] 
ht  also  superintended  the  translation  ot  'The 
Works  of  M.  do  Voluire.  .  .with  Notes 
Ilislorical  and  Critical,'  in  38  vols.  London, 
17B1-74,  lamo  (L'nd  edit.  1778);  and  five 
Tears  afler  hia  death  there  was  issued  in  his 
name  a  tranalationofFinelun's' Adventures 
of  TelemachuB,'  2  vols.  London,  1776,  12mo 
(Dublin,  1793,_l_2mo). 

CoUectiveeditionsof  Smollett's  works  were 
issued  in  6  vols.  Edinburgh,  1790,  8vo, 
with  4  short  account  of  the  author  (reprinted 
in  5  vols.  1809,  Svo);  in  6  vols.  London, 
1796,  8vo,  with  '  Sfemoirs  of  Smollett's  Life 
and  Writings,  by  U.  Anderson'  (seven  edi- 
tions) i  '  Works,  with  Memoirs  of  Life,  to 
which  is  ])retixed  a  View  of  the  Commence- 
ment and  I'rogress  of  Ifomance  by  J.  Moore,' 
8  vols.  I^ndon,  1797,  8to  (a  reissue  edited 
by  J.  P.  Browne,  in  8  vols.  London,  187:.', 
8vo,  constitutes  the  best  library  edition) ; 
'  Miscellaneous  Works,'  complete  in  one  1 
volume,  with  '  Memoir '  by  Thomas  Itoscoe,  ' 
London,  1841,  8vo ;  '  Works,'  illustrated  by  j 
George  Cruikshank,  London,  1845,  8vo;l 
'Works  .  ■  .  with  Historical  Notes  and  a 
Life  by  David  Herbert,'  Edinburgh,  1870 
[18091  8vo:  'Works'  (i.e.  prose  noveU), 
edited  by  G.  Saintsbury  and  dluatrated  by 
Frank  liichards,  12  vols.  London,  189S. 

The  novels  were  issued  separately,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  ('  Novelist's 
Library,'  ii.  iii.),  London,  1821,  8vo.  Se- 
lections were  issued  in  1772, 177''),  and  1833, 
And  in  1834  as  'The  Beauties  of  Smollett,' 
edited  by  A.  Howard,  London,  8vo.  The  . 
'  Plays  and  I'oems'  appeared  with  a  memoir 
m  1.77,  8vo,  while  the  'Poetical  Works' i 
are  included  in  the  collections  of  Anderson 
Cx.},  Park  (xli.),  Chalmers  (xv.),  '  British  I 
Poets'  (x\xiii.),  with  life  by  S.  W.  Singer, 
1622;  in  conjunction  with  the  poems  of 
Johnson,  Pamell,  and  Gray,  edited  by  tiil- 
fiUan,  lA5o;  another  edition  edited  by  0.  C. 
Clarke,  1878,  and  together  with  the  ]>oems 
of  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Shenstone, 
1881. 

[Liven  of  Kmollelt  are  numerous.  A  memoir 
was  preflied  to  an  edition  of  his  vurkB  in  1797 
by  lir.  John  Hoore  (Zalura),  and  this  is  to  some 
•xtcnt  the  faaais  of  all  subsequent  biogriLpbiea. 
Anutbor  life  by  fir.  Robert  Ajideraon  was  pre- 


fixed to  the  edition  of  1796,  bat,  though  earlier 
in  date,  this  is  mainly  a  aecondhnnd  dissertation 
upon  the  noveliBt'B  character ;  to  the  fifth  editiou 
(lS06)there  is  an  iutereatingAppemlii  of  Letters 
to  Smallett  frum  Sabertnon,  Hume.  Bosoell, 
Armstrong,  and  others.  A  shrewd  and  sympa- 
thetic biograpliy  tths  prefixed  by  Scott  to  his 
edition  of  the  Poshih  in  1821.  and  a  mure  de- 
tailed memoir  by  Thomas  Roscoe  to  the  Works 
in  one  volume  issued  iu  1841 .  Far  mure  valuable 
than  any  of  its  predecessora  Id  point  of  researoh 
is  'ymulloCC;  hia  Life  aud  a  Selertion  from  his 
Writings,'  publiahod  by  Robert  Chambers  in 
1867.  This  was  followed  by  a  careful  memoir 
by  David  Herbertfor  the  Selected  Works,  Edin- 
burgh, 1870,  A  Life  by  Mr.  David  Uannay  (valu- 
able especially  for  the  uaval  bearings  of  ISmollett's 
career)  is  iuclnded  in  the  (.Ireat  Writers  Serie*, 
1887  (with  UBoful  bililiography  by  Mr.  J.  P.  An- 
derson).  FrufixedtDthe  laOSeditionof  the  uovets 
is  a  hfa  by  Professor  Saintsbury  (with  an  in- 
teresting development  of  .Scott's  parallel  between 
Fielding  and  8mollett),  and  a  life  by  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  .Smeaton  appeared  in  the  Famous  Scots 
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Encyclopodia  Britannica  (by  Professor  Minto) 
and  English  Cyclnpedia ;  but  of  more  value 
perhaps  than  any  of  these  is  the  admirable 
Bummnry  of  facte  and  opinions  in  the  Quarterly 
Beview  (vol.  ciii.),  ihoiigb  this  must  be  corrected 
SB  regards  Borne  genealugicul  details  by  Joseph 
Ir\-ing's  Book  of  Dumbarton  ah  ire.  187l>,  i.  290, 
ii.  175  Buq.  The  writer  is  iodeb'ed  Id  the  Rev. 
Ii.  L.  Douglas  for  some  inleresting  notes  upon 
the  place  and  circumstAnces  of  the  novelist's 
death.  See  also  Macleod'sHist.  of  Dumbarton, 
p.  157;  Dr.  A.  Carlyle's  Autobiogr.  passim; 
Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  iii.  483:  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecd.  i.  3U2,  iii.  34S,  308,  750,Ti.  459, 
>iii.  229,  412,  497,  ix.  261.  48U  ;  Literary  Illus- 
L,THions.v.  776.  vii,  228,  288;  Gent.  Ms g.  1771 
I.-.  34S,  1799  ii.  817.  899,  1810  i.  697,  1846  ii. 
■HI :  Fasti  Aberdoneoses,  p.  374 ;  Duoran'a 
Kiicultyof  Physicians  and  .Surgeons  of  (J  lasgow, 
1896,  p.  120;  Wilkes's  Correspondence,  i.  60  (on 
Smollett's  alleged  duplicity  towards  Wilkes)  ; 
ChuKhill's  Works,  lBU2.i.61,  83,68.74,108, 
,ii.  a.  10,  61 :  Grentilla  Papers,  i.  415  ;  Wolpole'a 
( 'urrespondence,  ed.  CuoDingham,  ii.  242,  285, 
341,  T.  231 :  Walpole's  Hiet.  of  the  Keign  of 
George  111,  ed.  Barker;  Warburtou'e  Horace 
Walpvte  and  his  Conlemporories.  i.  393 ;  Lady 
.Mary  Wortley-Montagu'a  Letters,  1837,  iii- 106, 
199;  MtB.  Delany's  Life  and  Correspindeuce,  ii. 
fi,  7,  iii.  34,  162,  218,  223;  Davies's  Qarrick, 
i;Hu;  BosM-eH's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Uirkbeck 
liill, passim ;  Andrew Hendetaon's Second LettOT 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  1775  (coDtaining  a  conne  .tam- 
pix)n  on  SmoUell)  ;  Mem<Hrs  of  Lord  Kamea,  i. 
226,  447;  Mathias's  Pursuits  of  Literature,  i. 
'JO  ;  Maboo's  Hist,  of  Kugland.  vii.  325  ;  Popea 
Works,  ed,  Elwin,  iii.  288.  468;  .Morrison's 
.\ul(^raphB.Yi.  U  0  (faf  simile  letter  [u  Dr.  Qeorge 
.Maca  111  ay  ri?q  nesting  a  loan);  Brougbam'a  Men 
of  Letters  under  ticoige  III,  18.U,  p.  246  ».; 
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Genest'sHitt.  ofSlBga,w.  i7'J,  I.  176;  Bakwa  | 
Biogr.  DrHmHtirn,  1812,  i.  677-'J  ('itCri bating  to  | 
Smollett,  wilbout  BQthoritf ,  &  poalhumoaB  ImcB.  | 
'TiiB  IsrueliWa,"  178fi);  WsdJ'ii  Nuga  ChiniP- 
gicte,  p.  269;  John  Tajlor'aReoordBBt  raj  Life, 
p.  409 ;  Lflnrence'B  Life  nf  FieldiDg:.  1856.  pp. 
308-11  r  GlaiBtBr's  Dr.  William  Smellie  and  liia 
ConIciiip<>rarii.'ti,  1894,  pp.  lU-lSi  Burton's 
Hume,  ii.  53;  Hnme's  Letters  to  Strabnu,  ed,  I 
Bill,  IS88.  rp.  as.  6S,  229.  268.  281 ;  Al\iie-  ' 
dyce's IScolUind in  IboKightpenth  Century,!, 311 ; 
Cimmbers'H  Traditionii  of  Old  Edinburgh,  p.  217  ; 
Forslt-r's  Life  of  Qoldsmith,  passim;  Knight's 
Shadows  of  the  Old  BookBullen.  pp.  22'^-3 ; 
Babeau's  Leo  Vojsgeun  ea  France.  1885:  'Un 
Anglaie de inaQmeebumeur,'pp. 21 3-34;  Tbick- 
nesse'a  Correspond  ance ;  Stephens's  Life  of  Home 
Tooke,i.  856;  A.  Fr»ser-Ty tier's  (Lord  Wood- 
honBelee's)  Essay  on  TranslatioD,  1813,  pp.  242, 
266;  Leigh  Hunt's  TabU-Tulk,  1870.  p.  4D; 
Hazlitt's  Selections,  ed.  Ireland,  pp.  159  aeq. ; 
Massou'ttBrittsliNoiolists,  1856;  DikrAali's  Mis- 
eetlaniee  of  Literature,  p.  54  (a  sail  picture  of 
hii  sufferin'g) ;  Tbackarsy's  Eogltsh  Hniaonris's ; 
Fox  Boarne'a  Hist,  of  Kewspapers,  i.  154  seq. ; 
Stephen's  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Csntury,bk.iii.pp.42-55,58,71lTHiDe'BEng1ish 
Literatnre,  ii.  176-9;  Wright's  CtricatureBist. 
pp.  271-4;  Tuckerman's  Bist.  of  English  Fir- 
tioQ,pp.  211-17  ;  Forsyth's  NoTelaandNoTelists, 
1871,  pp.  279-304;  Craik's  English  Prose  .Se- 
lections, it.  2.17-69;  Quirard's  France  Littirairo, 
ii.  198;  Ticknor's  Hist,  ot  Spanish  Lit.  1888, 
iii.  513-14  ;  SenTer's  MemorisU  of  Old  Chelsen. 
1892,  pp.  90-2  ;  Faulkner's  Chelsen,  pp.  266-72  ; 
MHrtin'sOld  Chelsea,  1838,  pp.  138-42;  Whe^l- 
lej  and  Cunningham's  London,  i.  380,  439,  520 ; 
Button's  Literary  Landmarks,  pp.  280-2 ; 
Grootne's  Ordnance  Gazattcer  nf  ScoUanil,  p.t. 
-Bonhill;'  Notes  and  Queries.  2nd  spr.  iii.  326, 
3rd  HPC.  i.  232.  viii.  .193,  si.  491,  6th  ser.  i.  384. 
6th  ser.  i.  330,  xi.  487,  xii.  349,  7th  ser.  i.  178, 
V.  56.  ii.  408.  lii,  206.  333 ;  The  Portfolio, 
Philadelphia.  Norember  1811  (a  comparisoo  ur 
Sterne,  Fielding,  and  i^motlett);  Macmillan's 
Abg.  xxi.  527  (an  account  of  his  doings  on  the 
Riviera.andutesiimonytohisaccu  racy  in  matters 
of  dMail) :  Atlantic  Monthly,  iii.  693 ;  Xew  York 
Nation,  30  May  188«.]  T.  S. 

SMYTH.  [See  also  Smith  and  Smttue.] 

SMYTH,EDWARD  (1 749-1812), sculp- 
tor, bom  in  co.  Mealh  in  1749,  was  son 
of  a  Btonocuttor  who  went  to  Dublin  about 
1760.  The  younger  Smyth  was  appren- 
ticed to  Simon  Viorpyl  (whose  name  is 
BomeCimes  incorrectly  (liven  as  Verpyle),  a 
Bculplor,  of  Itflclielor'a  Walk,  Dublin,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  in  manlelpiecf 
work  bj*  Henry  Darley,  a  raaalvT  stone- 
cutter. Here  liu  attracted  the  notice  of 
James  Gandon  fq.  v.],  who  engaged  him  to 
execute  the  scnlpturu  for  the  custom-house, 


Smyth  the  best  artist  Ireland  had  produced, 
and  considered  his  talent  remarkable  in  onn 
who  had  never  been  out  of  the  country. 
Smyth  executed,  besides  nearly  all  the  figures 
on  the  cust«m-houa«^  the  staluee  of  Justice, 
Wisdom,  and  Liberty,  over  the  eastern  por- 
lico  of  the  Irish  parliament-house,  and  later 
on  the  fiffurea  over  the  southern  portico  of 
the  building.  As  earlyas  1772heexhibited 
in  Dublin  a  model  of  the  statue  of  Dr.  Charles 
Lucas  [q.  v.],  now  in  the  lioyal  Exchange  of 
that,  city,  and  among  his  other  works  were 
the  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  in 
the  Castle  chapel,  and  the  busts  of  the  four 
evangelists  for  the  same  building,  the  bos- 
reliel's  over  the  entrance  to  the  Four  Courts, 
and  all  the  sculptures  on  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  also  executed  the  statue  of  St.  Andrew 
on  the  portico  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
Dublin,  and  the  heads  on  the  keystoDes  of 
tbe  arches  of  Carlisle  (now  O'Connell) 
Bridge.     His  wax  models  of  figures  penoni- 

King  the  twelve  most  important  riTers  of 
eland  were  exhibited  in  1800-2,  and  won 
high  praise.  They  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  lioyal  Hibernian  Academy.  Smjittt 
died  in  1612.  A  portrait  of  him  by  an  anony- 
mous artist  was  sold  at  the  Whaley  sale  in 
Dublin,  1848. 

Of  Edward  Smyth's  many  children  JoBN 
SiiTTH(1775P-18.'U.''),scu!ptor,born  in  Dub- 
lin about  1776,  studied  under  hie  father. 
niany  of  his  works  in  Dublin  have  merit, 
particularly  the  statues  of  Hibemia,  Mercury, 
and  Fidelity  over  the  portico  of  the  General 
Post  Office  (1817);   the  statues  of  .iCscula- 

Eius,  Mineri'a,  and  Ilygeiaon  the  Royal  Col- 
^ge  of  Surgeons  (tbe  royal  arms  of  which 
were  also  sculptured  bv  him) ;  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Georze  Ogle'(174u*-18l4)  [q.  v.]  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  also  designed 
'  themonument  of  Archbishop  Arthur  Smytbe 
I  in  that  edifice,  and  executed  some  of  the 
sculptural  work  in  the  south  transept,  and 
two  busts  by  him  of  Irish  surgeons  are 
I  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dub- 
I  lin.  John  Smyth  was  an  associate  of  tbe 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  died  about 
1834. 
'  [Gilbert's  Hist,  of  Dublin;  Mulrany's  Life  ot 
'  Onnilon  ;  Pasquin's  Artists  nf  Ireland ;  Dnblin 
Monthly  Mag.  far  lfl4'2 ;  Dnblin  Dirrotorips, 
'  1760-1834  ;  Cat.  of  Exhibitions  of  Pictoras  in 
'  DuMin  (depneilad  in  lioyal  Uibarnian  Academy 
»Dd  Royal  Irish  Academy).]  D.  J.  OD. 
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SMYTH,      JAMES      CARMICHAEL 

(1741-1821),  medical  vfriter,   only   son   of 

'Thomas  Carmichael  of  Bahnadie  and  Mar* 

garet  Smyth  of  Athenry,  was  bom  in  Fife- 

Oandon  thought  I  shire  in  1741,    He  asaumed  tbe  name  and 
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arms  of  Smyth  in  addition  to  his  own. 
After  studying  for  six  years  at  Edinburgh 
University,  he  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1704, 
taking  for  his  thesis  *  De  Paralysi/  and  in- 
troducing into  it  a  short  history  of  medical 
electricity,  lie  then  visited  France,  Italy, 
and  Holland.  In  17(58  he  settled  in  London, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  engaged  in 
experiments  with  nitrous-acid  gas  for  preven- 
tion of  contagion  in  cases  of  fever,  these  ex- 
periments being  continued  at  the  request  of 
the  government  on  board  the  Spanish  prison- 
ship  at  Winchester,  where  an  epidemic  pre- 
vailed. In  1802,  for  his  services  in  this 
respect,  parliament  voted  him  a  reward  of 
5,000/.  His  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery was  disputed  by  Dr.  James  John- 
stone of  Kidderminster,  for  his  father,  and 
bv  M.  Chaptal,  a  Frenchman,  for  Guyton- 
Morveau ;  but,  after  a  keen  controversy, 
Smyth's  claims  were  upheld.  Ho  subse- 
quently went  to  the  soutn  of  France  for  his 
health,  and  on  his  return  settled  atSunbury. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  May  1779  (Thomson,  Hist,  of  Royal  Soc. 
App.  p.  Ivii),  and  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  CoWege  of  Physicians,  and  physician- 
extraordinary  to  George  III.  He  died  on 
18  June  1821.  In  17<6  he  married  Mary, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Ilolylund 
of  Bromley,  Kent,  and  had  by  her  eight  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was 
General  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth  (1779- 
1838)  fq.  v.]  His  eldest  daughter,  Maria, 
married,  in  1800,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro 
*tertiu8'  [q.  v.] 

Smyth  was  the  author  of  a  larffe  number 
of  medical  treatises  illustrative  of  his  experi- 
ments. Among  them  were :  1. '  An  Account 
of  the  Effects  of  Swingeing,  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  Pulmonary  Ck)nsumption,'  Lon- 
don, 1787, 8vo.  2.  *  A  Description  of  the  Jail 
Distemper,  as  it  appeared  among  the  Spanish 
Prisoners  at  Winchester  in  1780,*  London, 
1796,  8vo.  3.  *  An  Account  of  the  Experi- 
ments made  on  board  the  Union  Hospital 
Ship  to  determine  the  Efiect  of  the  Nitrous 
Acid  in  destroving  Contagion,'  London, 
1796,  8vo.  4.  *The  Effect  of  the  Nitrous 
Vapour  in  preventing  and  destroying  Con- 
tagion,' London,  17^,  8vo.  5.  'Letter  to 
"W  illiam  Wilberforce  *  [on  Dr.  Johnstone's 
claim],  1806,  London,  8vo.  (3.  *  llemarks 
on  a  Keport  of  M.  Chaptal,'  1806,  Ijondon, 
8vo.  7.  *A  Treatise  on  Hydrocephalus,' 
1814,  London,  8vo.  Smyth  also  edited  the 
'Works  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Stark,' 
1788,  London,  4to. 

[GeDt.Mag.  1821,  ii.  88-9 ;  Anderson's  Scottish 
Kation.]  G.  S-u. 


SMYTH,  Sir  JAMES  CAKMICHAEL, 
baronet  (1779-1838),  military  engineer,  and 
governor  of  British  Guiana,  eldest  son  of 
James  Carmichael  Smyth  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in 
London  on  22  Feb.  1779.  lie  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  school,  and  entered  the 
Koyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  on 
1  March  1793.  He  received  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  artillery  on 
20  Nov.  1794,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
royal  engineers  on  13  March  1795. 

In  May  1796  Smyth  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  in  April  of  the  following  year  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he-arrived  in 
June.  He  served  under  Generals  Craig  and 
Doyle  in  the  operations  that  year  against 
the  Dutch.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant on  3  March  1797.  He  took  part 
under  Generals  Dundas  and  Vandeleur  in 
the  operations  1798  to  1800.  After  a  visit 
to  England,  1800-1,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
second  captain  on  1  July  1802.  On  the  re- 
storation of  Cape  Colony  to  the  Dutch  in 
1803,  Smyth  returned  to  England.  In  Oc- 
tober 1806  he  joined  Sir  David  Baird's  ex- 
pedition to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  com- 
manding royal  engineer.  He  arrived  on 
4  Jan.  1806.  At  Smyth's  suggestion  a  land- 
ing was  effected  on  the  beach  near  Blaauwberg 
on  the  7th.  Smyth  was  detached  on  board 
the  sloop  Espoir  to  Saldanha  Bay,  and  was, 
to  Baird's  regret,  absent  from  the  battle  of 
Blaauw^berg  (8  Jan.)  On  the  surrender  of 
Capetown,  Baird  appointed  Smyth  acting 
colonial  secretary  in  addition  to  his  military 
duties.  He  was  promoted  to  be  first  captain 
on  1  July  1806,  and  was  employed  in 
strengthening  and  repairing  the  aefences  of 
Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay.  He  relinquished 
the  appointment  of  colonial  secretary  on 
the  arrival  in  May  1807  of  the  Earl  of  Cale- 
don  as  governor  with  a  complete  staff,  and 
returned  to  England  in  September  1808.  In 
the  following  winter  he  was  with  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Coruna,  returning  with  the  remnant 
of  the  army  to  England  in  February.  In 
April  he  constructed  Leith  Fort.,  and  on 
20  Oct.  1813  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  expedition  to  Holland  under  his  relative, 
General  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (afterwards 
Lord  Lynedoch)  [q.  v.],  as  commanding 
roval  engineer.  He  landed  the  same  month 
wuh  Graham  at  Zeyrick  Zee,  and  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Tolen.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  action  of  Merxem  on  13  Jan. 
1814,  and  the  subsequent  bombardment  of 
Antwerp  early  in  February.  Having  care- 
fully reconnoitred  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  Smyth    advised  its    assault,  which 
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took  place  on  8  March  1814,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  central  column.  Although 
the  assault  was  successful,  owing  to  incon- 
ceivable blunders  the  British  retreated  at 
daybreak.  Hostilities  having  terminated  and 
the  French  troops  having  withdrawn,  Smyth 
on  5  May  took  over  the  fortress  of  Antwerp 
and  all  the  defences  of  the  Scheldt,  and  was 
afterwards  busily  engaged  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  strengthening  of  all  the  important 
fortresses  evacuated  by  the  French.  He  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  several  tours  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  works,  upon  which  he  had  about 
ten  thousand  labourers  employed  under  a 
large  stall*  of  engineer  officers.  Early  in  1815 
Smyth  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
London,  but  on  6  March,  Napoleon  having 
escaped  from  Elba,  Smyth  again  joined  the 
headquarters  of  the  English  army  at  Brus- 
sels as  commanding  royal  engineer.  Dur- 
ing April  and  May,  under  the  immediate 
instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he 
placed  the  defences  of  the  Netherlands  in  as 
efficient  a  state  as  possible  against  the  ex- 
pected invasion  of  the  French,  which  occurred 
on  15  June.  At  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo  Smyth  served  on  Wellington's 
stafF,  and  on  7  July  entered  Paris  with  him. 
Smyth  was  promoted  on  29  June  1816  to  be 
colonel  in  the  army  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
prince  regent.  He  was  also  made  a  com- 
panion of  the  Bath,  and  received  the  orders 
of  knighthood  of  Maria  Theresa  and  fourth 
class  of  St.  Vladimir  from  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  respectively.  He  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  royal  engineers 
at  Cambrai  until  December  1815,  and  was 
then  placed  on  half-pay. 

On  25  Aug.  1821,  on  Wellington's  recom- 
mendation, Smyth  was  created  a  baronet.  In 
1823,  in  company  with  Lord  Lynedocli,  he 
made  a  military  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Octo- 
ber he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  report 
on  the  military  defences  and  engineering 
establishments  and  military  requirements  of 
the  British  possessions  there.  He  arrived 
with  his  colleagues  at  Barbados  on  27  Nov., 
and  visited  Berbice  and  Georgetown  in 
Demerara,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Antigua,  and 
St.  Kitts.  Their  report  was  dated  20  Jan. 
1824. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  Wellington  selected 
Smyth  to  proceed  to  Canada  on  a  similar 
service.  He  embarked  on  1(5  April  and 
returned  on  7  Oct.  1825.  Smyth  wrote  a 
very  able  report  upon  the  defence  of  the 
Canadian  frontier,  dated  31  March  1826.  In 
the  meantime,  on  27  May  1825,  he  was  pro- 


moted to  be  major-general,  and  on  29  July 
following  he  became  a  regimental  colonel. 
In  July  1828  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  on 
special  service  to  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  Irish  survey,  returning  in  September. 
With  this  report  his  career  as  a  military 
engineer  closed. 

On  8  May  1829  Smyth  was  appointed 

S)vemor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ahama  Islands,  and  before  his  departure 
George  I  Vconferred  on  him  the  order  of  knight 
commander  of  Hanover,  in  recognition  of  the 
Hanoverian  engineers  having  been  placed 
under  his  command  in  the  last  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands.  After  four  years*  success- 
ful administration  of  the  government  of  the 
Bahamas,  where  he  abolished  the  flogging 
of  female  slaves,  Smyth  was  removed  to  the 
more  important  government  of  British  Guiana 
in  June  1833.  He  arrived  at  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  the  seat  of  government,  a  short 
time  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  when 
much  depended  upon  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  governor.  Unmoved  by  the  reckless 
hostility  of  a  section  of  the  planters,  Smyth 
by  a  firm,  impartial,  and  vigorous  government 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  negroes.  He 
brought  his  personal  supervision  to  bear  so 
closely  on  every  department  in  his  government 
that,  as  he  himself  observed,  he  could  sleep 
satisfied  that  no  person  in  the  colony  could  be 
punished  without  his  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion. Smyth  died  suddenly  at  Camp  House, 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  of  brain  fever,  after 
four  days'  illness,  on  4  March  1838,  es- 
teemed and  regretted  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Lord  Glenelg,  the  minister  for 
the  colonies,  wrote  a  warm  eulog\'  of  him 
in  a  despatch  to  the  officer  administering 
the  government. 

Smyth  married,  on  28  May  1816,  Harriet, 
the  only  child  of  General  Robert  Morse 
[q.  v.]  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  by  her  left 
an  only  son,  James  Robert  Carmichael 
(1817-1883),  who  on  25  Feb.  1841,  by  royal 
license,  dropped  the  name  of  Smyth  and 
resumed  the  family  name  of  Carmichael 
alone.  The  same  year  he  married  Ix>uisa 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Butler, 
bart.  He  was  chairman  of  the  first  sub- 
marine telegraph  company,  and  died  on 
7  June  18^,  at  his  residence,  12  Sussex 
Place,  Ijondon ;  his  son,  James  Morse  Car- 
michael (b.  1844)  is  the  present  baronet. 

There  is  a  bust,  by  Chantrey,  of  Car- 
michael Smyth  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Georgetown,  Demerara ;  and  a  replica,  also 
by  Chantrey,  in  the  town-hall  of  Berbice, 
with  inscription.  They  were  placed  there 
by  public  subscription.  Smyth's  portrait  was 
painted  by  E.  II.  LatiUa  and  engraved  by 
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IIodgett8(8ee  Evans,  Catalogvbe  of  Engraved 
Portraits^  vol.  ii.) 

Smyth  was  the  author  of :  1.  'Instructions 
and  Standing  Orders  for  the  Royal  Engineer 
Department  serving  with  the  Army  on  the 
Continent/  8vo,  London,  1815.  2.  *  Plans 
of  the  Attacks  upon  Antwerp,  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  Cambray,  P6ronne,  Maubeuge,  Lan- 
drecy,  Marienbourff,  Phillipville,and  Kocroy, 
by  the  British  and  Prussian  Armies  in  1814- 
1815,  with  Explanatory  Remarks,  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  fol.  Cambrai, 
1817.  8.  *  Questions  and  Answers  relative  to 
the  Duties  of  the  Non-commissioned  Officers 
and  Men  of  the  lloyal  Sappers  and  Miners,' 
8vo,  Cambrai,  1817.  4.  *  Chronological  Epi- 
tome of  the  Wars  in  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  to  that  of 
Paris  in  1815,  with  Reflections,  Military  and 
Political,'  8vo,  London,  1825.  5.  *  Pr6cis  of 
the  Wars  in  Canada  from  1755  to  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814,  with  Military  and  Politi- 
cal Reflections,'  8vo,  London,  1826  (printed 
for  official  use  only) ;  a  second  edition,  edited 
by  his  son,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  was 
published,  8vo,  London  1862.  6.  *  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  Value  of  the  British  West 
Indian  Colonies  and  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  in  1825,'  8vo,  London, 
1826.  7.  '  Memoir  upon  the  Topographical 
System  of  Colonel  van  Qorkeran,  witn  Re- 
marks and  Reflections  upon  various  other 
Methods  of  representing  Ground,  addressed 
to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
Surveyor-General  of  H.  M.  Ordnance,'  8vo, 
London,  1828.  8.  'Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  Bahamas  Assembly  upon  the  subject  of 
Flogging  Female  Slaves,'  pamphlet,  8vo, 
Nassau,  Bahamas,  1831. 

[Despatched ;  Royal  Engineers' Records;  Roytil 
Artillery  Records ;  War  Office  Records ;  Ander- 
son's Scottish  Nation  :  Gent.  Mag.  1838,  ii.  112; 
Aon.  Reg.  1838;  Porter's  History  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Engineers ;  ConoUy's  History  of  the 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners;  Sperling's  Letters 
of  an  Officer  .  .  .  from  the  British  Anny  in  Hol- 
land, Belgiani,  and  France,  to  his  Father;  Me- 
moir in  preface  to  1862  edition  of  Precis  of  the 
Wars  in  Canada;  Demerary,  Transition  do 
TEsclavage  a  la  Libert^,  par  F^lix  Milliroux, 
1843.]  R.  H.  V. 

SMYTH,  Sir  JOHN  ROWLAND  {d. 
1873),  lieutenant-general,  was  fifth  son  of 
Grice  Smyth  of  Ballynatray,  co.  Waterford, 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  H. 
Mitchell  of  Mitchellsfort,  co.  Cork.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
was  commissioned  as  comet  in  the  16th 
lancers  on  5  July  1821.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant  on  26  May  1825,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  present  at  the  capture  of 


Bhartpur  (18  Jan.)  On  22  AprU  he  was 
made  captain  on  the  half-pay  list,  from 
which  he  exchanged  to  the  32nd  foot  on 
29  Nov.  1827.  After  ten  years'  service  in 
that  regiment,  mostly  in  Canada,  he  returned 
to  half-pay  on  6  April  1838,  and  exchanged 
from  it  to  the  6th  dragoon  guards  (Carabiniers) 
on  10  May  1839. 

On  17  Aug.  1841  he  obtained  a  half-pay 
majority,  and  on  6  May  1842  he  returned  to 
his  old  regiment,  the  16th  lancers.  He 
served  with  it  in  the  Gwalior  campaign  of 
1843,  commanding  the  advanced  wing  of 
cavalry  at  Maharajpur,  and  in  the  Sutlej 
campaign  of  1846,  during  which  he  was  in 
command  of  the  regiment.  It  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself  at  Aliwal  by  routing  the 
Sikh  cavalry  and  breaking  up  a  square  of 
infantry,  Smyth  being  severely  wounded 
while  leading  it.  He  was  mentioned  in 
despatches,  and  was  made  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  C.B.  He  received  the  medal 
and  clasp  for  this  campaign,  having  already 
received  the  medal  and  clasp  for  Bhartpur 
and  the  bronze  star  for  Maharajpur. 

Smyth  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  16th 
lancers  from  10  Dec.  1847  till  2  Nov.  1855, 
when  he  exchanged  to  half-pay.  He  had 
been  given  one  of  the  rewards  for  distin- 
guished service  on  1  June  1854,  and  had 
been  made  colonel  in  the  army  on  20  June. 
He  became  major-general  on  22  Dec.  1860, 
and  lieutenant-general  on  1  April  1870,  and 
was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  6th  dragoon 
guards  on  21  Jan.  1868. 

Smyth  died  at  Kensington  on  14  May 
1873.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  first  Lord  Tenterden,  and  had  one  daugh- 
ter, who  married  the  fourth  Lord  Tenterden. 

[Times,  17  May  1 873 ;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry ; 
Despatches  of  Lord  Hardioge,  Lord  Gough,&c., 
p.  79.]  E.  M.  L. 

SMYTH,  JOHN  TALFOURD  (1819?- 
1851),  engraver,  was  bom  in  Edmburgh 
about  1819,  and,  after  studying  for  a  time  at 
the  Trustees'  Academy  there,  devoted  him- 
self to  line  engraving.  Though  practically 
self-taught  in  this  art,  he  was  eventually 
able  to  produce  plates  of  great  merit.  His 
earliest  published  works  were  *A  Child's 
Head '  after  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  and  *  The 
Stirrup  Cup '  after  Sir  William  Allan.  In 
1838  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  but,  after  re- 
siding there  a  few  years,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  worked  with  extreme  indus- 
try during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Smyth  en- 
graved for  the  London  *  Art  Journal '  Wilkie's 
*  John  Knox  dispensing  the  Sacrament,'  Ary 
Schefler's  *  The  Comforter,'  Mulready's  *The 
Last  in/    and  Allan's    '  Banditti  dividing 
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Spoil.'  He  was  engaged  upon  a  plate  from 
Faed*s  *  First  Step  when  he  died  at  Edin- 
burgh on  18  May  1851,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two. 

[Art  Journal,  1851;  Redgrare's  Diet,  of 
Artists.]  F.  M.  O'D. 

SMYTH,  Sib  LEICESTER  (1829-1891), 
general,  born  on  25  Oct.  1829,  was  seventh 
son  of  Richard  William  Penn  Curzon,  after- 
wards Curzon-Howe,  first  earl  Howe,  by  his 
first  wife,  Harriet,  daughter  of  liobert,  sixth 
earl  of  Cardigan.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  obtained  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  rifle  brigade  on  29  Nov.  1845. 
He  joined  the  reserve  battalion  at  Quebec 
in  1846 ;  became  lieutenant  on  12  Nov.  1847 ; 
returned  to  England,  and  went  out  with  the 
first  battalion  to  the  Cape  in  January  1852. 
He  served  in  the  Kaflir  war  of  that  year, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
of  Berea  on  20  Dec.  He  commanded  one 
of  two  companies  which  mounted  almost  in- 
accessible heights  under  fire,  and  drove  a 
large  force  of  Basutos  before  them.  He  was 
highly  praised  in  despatches  by  Sir  G.  Cath- 
cart,  and  received  the  medal. 

On  23  Feb.  1854  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Raglan,  accompanied  him 
to  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  and  was  present 
at  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  throughout  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  [see  Somerset,  Fitzroy 
James  Henry].     He  was  assistant  mili- 
tary secretary  from  7  Oct.  1854  to  11  Nov. 
1855,  first  under  Lord  liaglan,  and  after- 
wards under  General  Simpson.     He  became  ' 
captain  in  his  corps  on  22  Dec.  1854,  was  made  I 
brevet  major  on  17  July  1855,  and  brevet  | 
lieutenant -colonel  from  8  Sept.,  having  taken  , 
home  the  despatches  announcing  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol.      He  continued  to  serve  in  the  ! 
Crimea  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Codring-  | 
ton   till   30  June   1856.     lie  received  the 
Crimean  medal  with  three  clasps,  the  Sar- 
dinian   and  Turkish  medals,  the  legion  of 
honour  (fifth  class),  and  the  Medjidie  (fifth 
class). 

Smyth  was  assistant  militant  secretary  in 
the  Ionian  Islands  from  23  Nov.  1856  to 
23  Aug.  1861.  He  then  rejoined  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade,  in  which  he 
had  become  major  on  30  April,  and  served 
with  it  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  till  4  Aug. 
1865,  when  he  went  on  half-pay.  He  had 
become  colonel  in  the  army  on  9  Feb.  1861. 
On  12  Feb.  1860  he  married  Alicia  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Smyth, 
J.P.  of  Drumcree,  co.  AVestmeath,  and  in  the 
following  November  he  took  the  surname  of 
Smyth.  He  was  made  C.B.  on  18  May  1867. 
He  was  military  secretary  at  headquarters 


in  Ireland  from  1  July  1865  to  80  June  1870, 
and  deputy  quartermaster-general  there  from 
17  July  1872  to  26  Feb.  1874. 

On  7  Feb.  1874  he  became  major-general 
(being  afterwards  antedated  to  6  March 
1868),  and  on  13  Feb.  1878  lieutenant- 
general.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  western  district  from  2  April 
1877  to  31  March  1880,  and  at  the  Cape 
from  10  Nov.  1880  to  9  Nov.  1885.  During 
part  of  this  time  (in  1882-3)  he  administered 
the  government  and  acted  as  high  com- 
missioner for  South  Africa.  He  was  made 
K.C.M.G.  on  1  Feb.  1884,  and  K.C.B.  on 
16  Jan.  1886.  He  was  given  a  reward  for 
distinguished  service  on  1  April  1885,  and 
promoted  general  on  18  July  in  that  year. 
He  held  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
southern  district  from  I  May  1889  to 
25  Sept.  1890,  when  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Gibraltar.  But  after  a  few 
months  there  he  returned  to  England  on 
sick  leave,  and  died  in  London  on  27  Jaiv. 
1891,  leaving  no  issue.  He  was  buried  at 
Gopsall,  Warwickshire. 

[Times,  29  Jed.  1891;  art.  by  Sir  William 
Henry  Cope  in  Bifle  Brigade  Chronicle  for  1890; 
Lodge's  Peerage.]  £.  M.  L. 

SMYTH,  PATRICK  JAMES  (1826- 
1885),  Irish  politician,  was  bom  in  1826  in 
Dublin,  where  his  father,  James  Smyth,  a 
native  of  Cavan,  was  a  prosperous  tanner. 
His  mother,  Anne,  was  daughter  of  Maurice 
Bruton  of  Portane,  co.  Meath.  Patrick  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Clongoweswood 
College,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher  [q.  v.]  The  two  be- 
came fast  friends,  and  in  1844  both  joined 
the  Repeal  Association.  In  the  cleavage 
between  *  Old  Ireland  *  and  *  Young  Ireland,' 
Smyth,  like  Meagher,  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  became  one  of  the  active  members  of 
that  body.  After  the  failure  of  the  abortive 
insurrection  of  1848  he  managed  to  escape 
to  America  disguised  as  a  drover.  He  sup- 
ported himself  by  journalism  for  some  years, 
becoming  prominently  identi6ed  with  the 
Irish  national  movement  in  America.  In 
1854  he  visited  Tasmania,  and  planned  and 
carried  out  the  escape  of  John  Mitchel  [q.v.J 
from  his  Tasmanian  prison  (cf.  Mitghel,  Jatl 
Journal),  In  1855  ne  married  Miss  Jeanie 
Myers  of  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  and  in 
1856  returned  to  Ireland  and  began  to  study 
for  the  bar.  He  was  called  in  1858,  but  never 
practised.  For  a  short  time,  about  1860,  he 
was  proprietor  of  the '  Irishman,' an  advanced 
nationalist  newspaper. 

Smyth  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  on  29  Aug.  1871  in  recognition  of 
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his  services  to  France  in  organising  the 
Irish  ambulance  aid  to  that  country  during 
the  Franco-German  war. 

In  1870  Smyth  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt  to  enter  parliament  as  a  member  of 
Isaac  Butt's  home-rule  party.  In  June  of 
the  following  year  he  was  returned  as 
M.P.  for  Westmeath,  and  sat  for  the  con- 
stituency uninterruptedly  till  1880,  when 
he  became  M.P.  for  Tipperary.  In  parlia- 
ment Smyth's  oratorical  gifts  were  nighly 
appreciated.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
home  rule  on  80  June  1876  was  published; 
but  he  disapproved  of  the  extreme  policy  of 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell  [q.  v.],  and  became 
an  unsparing  and  bitter  enemy  of  the  land 
league,  which  he  described  as  a  *  League  of 
Hell.'  His  popularity  in  Ireland  conse- 
quently waned,  and  he  retired  from  parlia- 
ment in  1882.  At  the  close  of  1884  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Irish  Loan  Kepro- 
ductive  Fund,  but  survived  his  appointment 
only  a  few  weeks.  He  died  at  Belgrave 
Square,  Kathmines,  Dublin,  on  12  Jan.  1885, 
leaving  his  widow  and  family  in  straitened 
circumstances.  A  fund  was  raised  for  their 
support. 

Smvth  published:  1.  'Australasia,'  a  lec- 
ture ;  2nd  edit.  Dublin, 8vo,  1861.  2.  'France 
and  European  Neutrality,'  a  lecture,  Dublin, 
1870.  3.  *  The  Part  taken  by  the  Irish  Boy 
in  the  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School ; '  3rd 
edit.  Dublin,  1871.  4.  *  A  Plea  for  a  Peasant 
Proprietary  in  Ireland,'  Dublin,  1871. 
6.  '  Matenalism,'  a  lecture,  Dublin,  1876. 
6.  '  The  Priest  in  Politics,  by  the  late  P.  J. 
Smyth,'  4to  edit.  Dublin,  1886. 

[Mitchel'fl  Jail  Journal:  Pigott's  RemiDi- 
ncencea  of  an  Irish  National  Journalist;  Duffy's 
Four  Years  of  Irish  History ;  Freeman's  Joup- 
nal,  13  Jan.  1886;  Evening  Mail  (Dublin), 
14  Jan.  I880;  information  from  Mr.  John 
O'Leary.  Dul»lin.]  D.  J.  O'D. 

SMYTH,  RICHARD  (1820-1878).  Irish 
politician,  son  of  Hugh  Smyth  of  Bush- 
mills, CO.  Antrim,  by  Sarah  Anne,  daughter 
of  J.  Wray,  was  bom  at  Dervock,  co.  An- 
trim, on  4  Oct.  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Bonn  and  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1847,  M.A.  in  1850,  and  received  the  hono- 
rary D.D.  and  LL.D.  degrees  in  1867.  For 
eight  years  he  was  assistant-collegiate  mini- 
ster of  the  first  presbyterian  church  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  in  1865  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  and  biblical 
literature  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 
In  1870  he  became Dillprofessor  of  theology 
in  the  same  college.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  of  disestablishment 
in  Ireland,  and  in  1869  was  raised  to  the 


moderatorship  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
presbyterian  church.  In  1870  he  was  re- 
elected moderator,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
settling  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  church  in 
connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  return 
donum.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter  under  the  Presby- 
terian Church  Act  for  administering  the  com- 
mutation fund.  He  supported  the  Irish 
University  Bill  of  1873,  and,  as  a  liberal,  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  co.  Lon- 
donderry on  10  Feb.  1874  to  support  the 
general  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion, especially  with  respect  to  land  tenure 
and  grand  jury  reform.  He  sat  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Antrim  road, 
Belfast,  on  4  Dec.  1878.  He  was  buried  at 
Dervock  on  6  Dec. 

Besides  numerous  pamphlets,  he  was  the 
author  of:  1.  'Philanthropy,  Proselytism, 
and  Crime :  a  Review  of  the  Irish  Refor- 
matory System,'  London,  1861, 8vo.  2.  *  The 
Bartholomew  Expulsion  in  1662,'  London- 
derry, 1802,  18mo. 

[Men  of  the  Time,  1876,  p.  912;  Debrett's 
House  of  Commons,  1875,  p.  220;  Illustrated 
London  News,  1874,  Ixv.  52;  Belfast  Nows- 
Letter,  5  Dec.  1878  pp.  1,  5,  7  Dec.  p.  8.1 

a.  C.  B. 

SMYTH,  ROBERT  BROUGH  (1830- 
1889),  mining  surveyor,  son  of  Edward 
Smyth,  a  mining  engineer,  was  bom  at  Car- 
ville,  near  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  in 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  Whickham  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Soon  turning  his  at- 
tention to  natural  science,  especially  to 
chemistry  and  geology,  he  began  work  about 
1846  as  an  assistant  at  the  Derwent  Iron- 
works. There  he  remained  over  five  years. 
In  1852  he  emigrated  to  Victoria,  Australia. 
After  some  experience  on  the  goldfields,  he 
entered  the  survey  department  as  draughts- 
man under  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Andrew) 
Clarke,  R.E.  Subsequently  he  acted  for  a 
brief  period  as  chief  draughtsman,  and  in 
1854  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
meteorological  observations.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of 
science,  which  included  the  charge  of  the 
mining  surveys  of  the  colony.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  secretary  for  mines,  with  a 
salary  of  750/.,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 
chief  inspector  of  mines  and  reorganised  the 
geological  survey,  of  which  he  became  direc- 
tor. At  the  beginning  of  1876,  owing  to  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  his  treatment  of 
his  subordinates,  he  resigned  all  his  oflices. 
He  subsequently  went  to  India,  where  he 
helped  to  promote  the  disastrous  *  boom '  in 
Indian  gold-mines.  He  died  on  10  Oct.  1889. 
He  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
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logical  Society  in  1856  and  of  the  Linnean 
in  November  1874;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Soci6t^  Ct^ologique  de  France,  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Utrecht,  and 
an  honoraiy  corresponding  member  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Besides  many  official  reports  and  various 
lists  and  statistics  for  different  international 
exhibitions,  Smyth  was  author  of:  1.  *The 
I'rospectors*  Handbook,*  8vo,  Melbourne, 
1803.  2.  *The  Gold  Fields  and  Mineral 
Districts  of  Victoria,*  4to,  Melbourne,  1869. 
3.  *  Hints  for  the  Guidance  of  Surveyors,* 
8vo,  Melbourne,  1871.  4.  'The  Aborigines 
of  Victoria,*  2  vols.  4to,  Melbourne,  1878. 
He  also  contributed  papers  on  mineralogical 
and  geological  subjects  to  scientific  journals 
between  1855  and  1872. 

[Mennell's  Diet.  Australian  Biogr. ;  Colonial 
OfRcc  List-s,  1858-76  ;  Lists  of  t.ho  Linnean  and 
Geological  Societies ;  Reports  of  the  Mines  De- 
partment of  Victoria ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat. ;  Royal 
►Soc.  Cat.  of  ScientiHc  Papers.]  B.  B.  W. 

SMYTH,  Sir  WARINGTON  WILKIN- 
SON (1817-1890),  geologist  and  mineralo- 
gist, was  bom  at  Naples  on  26  Aug.  1817, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  William  Ilenry  Smyth  [q.  v.]  and 
Annarella  Warington,  whose  father,  Thomas 
W^arington,wasthen  British  consul  at  Naples, 
lie  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Bedford 
schools  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1839  and  M.A.  in  1844. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  was  noted  for  his  love 
of  athletic  exercises,  and  rowed  a  winning 
race  with  Oxford  on  the  Thames  in  1839. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  to 
one  of  the  travelling  bachelorships  on  the 
Worts  foundation,  and  was  away  from  Eng- 
land for  more  than  four  vears.  Before  leav- 
ing  Cambridge  he  had  become  interested  in 
mineralogy,  and  during  his  stay  in  Germany 
and  Austria  he  attended  geological  lectures, 
formed  friendships  with  the  geologists  of 
those  countries,  and  examined  coal-fields,  salt- 
works, silver-mines,  and  bone-caves.  Then 
he  visited  Sicily  and  explored  Etna,  wintered 
on  the  Nile,  travelled  through  Palestine  and 
northern  Syria  as  far  as  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  and  returned  to  England,  bring- 
ing with  him  as  results  of  his  wanderings  a 
good  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and 
much  practical  experience  in  mining. 

At  the  end  of  1844  he  was  appointed 
mining  geologist  to  the  geological  survey, 
and  in  this  capacity  was  engaged  on  field 
work  in  the  British  Isles.  But  in  1851, 
when  the  school  of  mines  was  organised,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  lectureship  in  mining 
and  mineralogy.  In  1881  these  duties  were 
separated,  but  he  continued  teaching  the 


former  subject  until  his  death.  He  was  ap- 
pointed mineral  surveyor  to  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  1862,  and  inspector  of  crown 
minerals  in  1857.  He  also  served  on  various 
committees  and  commissions,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  royal  commission  on  accidents 
in  mines  (appointed  in  1879),  in  which  capa- 
city he  drew  up  the  larger  part  of  an  elaoo- 
rat«  report,  embodying  the  result  of  inquiries 
which  had  lasted  over  seven  years.  He  was 
knighted  in  1887,  and  also  received  the 
foreign  orders  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  S.  Jago  da  E^pada.  He 
was  elected  F.G.S.  in  1845,  was  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  from  1856  to  1866,  pre- 
sident from  1866  to  1868,  and  foreign  secre- 
tary ^m  1873  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall  from  1871  to  1879,  and  again  from 
1883  onwards.  He  was  electa  F.R.S.  in 
1 858,  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  various 
foreign  societies. 

He  resided  for  most  of  the  year  in  London, 
but  spent  his  summers,  during  the  later  part 
of  his  life,  in  a  house  belonging  to  him  at 
Marazion,  Cornwall.  For  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  but 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  symptoms 
of  a  weakness  of  the  heart  appeared,  which 
obliged  him  to  spare  himself  a  little.  The 
end  was  sudden.  He  died  while  sitting  in 
his  study,  at  6  Inverness  Terrace,  at  work 
upon  his  students*  examination  papers,  on  the 
morning  of  19  June  1890,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Erth's,  Cornwall.  In  1864  he  married 
Anton ia  Story-Maskelyne  of  Basset  Down, 
Wiltshire,  a  descendant  of  the  astronomer 
Nevil  Maskelyne  [q.v.],  who,with  two  sons, 
survived  him. 

Smyth  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  a 
careful  observer,  and  a  cautious  reasoner, 
ever  willing  to  impart  the  fruits  of  his  expe- 
rience to  students  and  to  fellow-workers.  He 
*  possessed  a  knowledge  of  t  he  m  ineralogy  and 
geology  of  Cornwall  which  was  perhaps  more 
profound  than  that  of  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries,^ and  few  men  were  better  acquainted 
with  practical  mineralogy.  He  was  able  to 
impart,  his  knowledge  to  others  in  a  plea- 
sant and  interesting  manner  (*  Re{)ort  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall '  in  Trans,  xi.  253).  His  incessant 
and  laborious  duties  made  authorship  difficult, 
but  he  contributed  (on  mineralogical  subjects) 
to  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,* 
and  wrote  about  a  dozen  separate  papers, 
chiefly  in  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society*  and  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,' 
besides  presidential  addresses.  He  also  pub- 
lished in  1854  a  pleasantly  written  volume 
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entitled  *  A  Year  with  the  Turks,*  describing 
those  parts  of  his  travels  which  fell  within 
the  limits  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Despite  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
at  the  date  of  his  travels,  his  experience  of 
the  Turk  in  the  rural  districts,  on  the  whole, 
was  favourable,  and  he  wrote  in  the  hope  of 
dispelling  prevalent  misconceptions.  In  1866 
he  published  a  small '  Treatise  on  Coal  and 
Coal-mining,'  which  reached  a  seventh  edi- 
tion in  1890. 

A  portrait  in  oils,  painted  in  1875,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Smyth. 

[Obituary  Notices  in  Qoart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  xlvii.  Proc.  vol.  li. ;  Geol.  Mag.  1890.  p.  383 ; 
information  from  Lady  Smyth.]  T.  G.  B. 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM  (1766-1849),  pro- 
fessor of  modem  history  at  Cambridge,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Smyth,  banker,  of  Liver- 
pool, where  he  was  bom  in  1765.  After 
attending  a  day  school  in  the  town,  he  went 
to  Eton,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
On  leaving  Eton  he  read  with  a  tutor  at 
Bury,  Lancashire,  and  in  January  1783  he 
entered  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  He  gra- 
duated eighth  wrangler  in  1787,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  to  the  fellowship 
vacated  by  Sir  John  AVilson  (1741-1793) 
[q .  v.],  judge  of  common  pleas.  He  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1790.  He  returned  to  Liverpool, 
but  in  1793, consequent  upon  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France,  his  father's  bank  failed, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  William  to  earn 
his  living. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Edward  Morris, 
a  college  friend,  Smyth  was  chosen  in  1793 
by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  fq.  v.]  as  tutor 
to  his  elder  son  Thomas.  He  lived  with  his 
pupil  at  Wanstead,  at  Bognor,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  saw  much  of  Sheridan  himself. 
In  the  memoir  that  he  subsequently  wrote  of 
his  pupil's  father  he  describes  his  intercourse 
with  him  as  'one  eternal  insult, mortification, 
and  disappointment,^ and  writes  with  mingled 
humour,  pity,  and  anger  of  Sheridan's  eccen- 
tricities and  disregard  of  the  duties  of  life. 
Smyth's  salary  was  usually  in  arrears,  and  his 
letters  of  protest  were  unanswered.  But 
Sheridan's  fascinating  manner  whenever  a 
personal  interview  took  place  rendered  effec- 
tive protest  impossible.  When  Smyth  ac- 
companied his  pupil  to  Cambridge  in  1803,  he 
received  bills  on  l)rury  Lane  theatre  in  lieu 
of  cash  for  his  expenses.  In  1806  his  pupil 
went  into  the  army,  and  Smyth,  on  being  re- 
leased from  his  post  of  the  young  man's  go- 
vernor, became  tutor  of  Peterhouse.  In  1807, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  political  friends, 
he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  modem 
history.    That  office  he  filled  until  his  death. 


In  1825  he  inherited  real  property,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  college  statutes  then  in 
force,  his  fellowship  was  declared  vacant, 
much  to  his  dissatisfaction.  He  continued, 
however,  to  occupy  his  rooms  in  college,  until 
in  1847  he  retired  to  Norwich,  where  he  died, 
unmarried,  on  24  June  1849.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  stained- 
glass  window  to  his  memory  over  his  grave. 
The  two  stained  Munich  windows  in  Peter- 
house Chapel,  representing  the  Nativity  and 
the  Ascension,  were  subscribed  for  as  a  me- 
morial to  him.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in 
the  hall  of  Peterhouse,  given  by  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth  (1778-1854),  fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  from  1800  to  1813, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Austell.  This  portrait  is 
lithographed  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  *  Eng- 
lish Lyrics,'  edited  by  his  brother  in  1850. 
The  posthumous  bust  in  the  Fitzwilliam  mu- 
seum, by  E.  H.  Baily,  is  copied  from  the 
picture. 

Smyth  was  very  popular  and  fond  of 
society  (see  his  humorous  lecture  on  *  Woman,* 
delivered  in  1840  at  Mrs.  Frere's  house  at 
Downing,  and  privately  printed  at  Leeds  in 
the  same  year).  He  possessed  great  con- 
versational power,  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  irequently  gave  concerts  in  his 
college  rooms  with  the  aid  of  eminent  per- 
formers. These  entertainments  were  much 
sought  after  by  members  of  the  university. 
He  wrote  much  verse,  and  his  *  English 
Lyrics,'  published  in  1797,  which  were 
warmly  praised  by  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,' 
ran  through  ^\e  editions.  Moore's  opinion  of 
them  was  less  favourable.  He  accused  Smyth 
of  appropriating  his  metres  and  parodying 
his  songs  (Moore,  Memoirs^  ed.  Russell,  iv. 
286-8,  vi.  332).  Smyth  contributed  some  of 
the  words  to  Clarke  Whitfield's  *  Twelve  Vocal 
Songs.'  and  wrote  the  ode  for  the  installation 
of  Prince  William  Frederick  as  chancellor  of 
the  university.  He  devoted  his  declining 
years  to  a  work  on  the  *  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.' He  is  *the  Professor' in 'Remini- 
scences of  Thought  and  Feeling '  by  Mary 
Ann  Kelty  [q.  v.] 

Smvth's  'Lectures  on  Modem  Historv,' 
1840, 2  vols.,  dedicated  to  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  were  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor Adam  Sedgwick  (see  Clabk,  lAfe  of 
Sedgtcickf  ii.  22),  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation as  judicious  and  perspicuous  essays. 
They  supply  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
historical  literature  of  the  period  under  sur- 
vey. Smyth  aimed  at  impartiality,  but  he  did 
not  possess  sufficient  insight  or  sympathy  to 
achieve  it.  Of  like  character  and  of  equal  popu- 
larity were  Smyth's  *  Lectures  on  the  French 
Revolution,'  1840  (3  vols.),  which  broke  new 
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ground  and  sifted  some  of  the  earlier  autho- 
rities, but  were  very  diffuse,  and  were  far 
inferior  to  Croker's  essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  *  Quarterly.'  Both  sets  of  lec- 
tures were  reissued,  with  the  author's  latest 
corrections,  in  Bohn*s  Standard  Library 
(1855).  Smyth's  other  works  include  *  A  List 
ofBooks  Recommended,' 1817;  2nded.  1828; 
and  *  Memoir  of  Sheridan,'  1840  (privately 
printed,  and  now  rare). 

[Autobiography  and  Memoir  by  his  brother  in 
Lyrical  Poems,  6th  ed.  1850;  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  xxxii.  pt.  ii.  p.  540 ;  Athenteum,  30  June, 
1849 ;  Registers  of  Peterhouse ;  Kelty's  Visiting 
my  Relations,  pp.  332  sq. ;  private  informa- 
tion] E.  C.  M. 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM  HENRY  (1788- 
1865),  admiral  and  scientific  writer,  born  in 
Westminster  on  21  Jan.  1788,  was  the  only 
son  of  Joseph  Brewer  Palmer  Smyth,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Captain  John  Smith 
(1580  P-1631)  [q.  v.]  of  Virginia,  and  owned 
large  estates  in  New  Jersey,  which,  as  a 
royalist,  he  lost  on  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  North  American  colonies. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  sea  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  in  1804  was  in  the  East 
India  Company's  ship  Oornwallis,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  government  for  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Mah6  Islands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing March  the  Comwallis  was  bought 
into  the  navy  and  established  as  a  50-gun 
ship  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles 
James  Johnston,  with  whom  Smyth  remained, 
seeing  much  active  service  in  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Australian  waters.  In  February  1808 
he  followed  Johnston  to  the  Powerful,  which, 
on  returning  to  England,  was  part  of  the 
force  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and 
was  paid  off  in  October  1809.  Smyth  after- 
wards served  in  the  Milford  of  74  guns  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  Spain,  and  was  lent 
from  her  to  command  the  Spanish  gunboat 
Mors  aut  Gloria  for  several  months  at  the 
defence  of  Cadiz  (September  1810  to  April 
1811).  In  July  1811  he  joined  the  Rodney 
off  Toulon,  and  through  1812  served  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  On  25  March  1813  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  ap- 
pointed for  duty  with  the  Sicilian  flotilla, 
in  wliich  he  combined  the  service  against 
the  French  in  Naples  with  a  good  deal  of  un- 
official surveying  and  antiquarian  research. 
On  18  Sept.  1815  he  was  made  commander, 
and  without  any  appointment  to  a  ship  was 
continued  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  surveying 
that  coast,  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Italy,  and 
the  op])osite  shores  of  Africa.  In  1817  his 
work  was  put  on  a  more  formal  footing  by 
his  appointment  to  the  Aid,  in  which,  and 


afterwards  (from  1821)  in  the  Adventure, 
he  carried  on  the  survey  of  the  Italian, 
Sicilian,  Qreek,  and  African  coasts,  and  con- 
structed a  very  large  number  of  charts, 
which  are  the  basis  of  those  still  in  use.  Some 
of  his  results  appeared  in  his  elaborate  '  Me- 
moir .  .  .  of  the  Resources,  Inhabitants,  and 
Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  it«  Islands' 
(London,  1824,  4to),  which  was  followed  in 
1828  by  a  *  Sketch  of  Sardinia.'  Meanwhile, 
on  7  Feb.  1824,  Smyth  was  promoted  to  po«t 
rank,  and  in  the  following  November  he  paid 
off  the  Adventure.  It  was  the  end  of  his 
service  at  sea,  his  tastes  leading  him  to  a  life 
of  literary  and  scientific  industry. 

In  1821  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society.    On  15  June  1826  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.,  and  in   1830  was   one  of 
the   founders    of   the   Royal   Geographical 
Society.     He  built  and  equipped  an  astrono- 
mical   observatory  at  Bedford,  where  for 
many  years  he  carried  on  systematic  obser- 
vations of  stars.  In  1845-6  he  was  president 
of  the  R.A.S. ;  in  1849-50,  of  the  R.G.S. ; 
he  was  vice-president  and  foreign  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;    and  was 
honorary   or  corresponding  member  of  at 
least  three-fourths    of    the     literary    and 
scientific  societies  of  Europe.     He   contri- 
buted numerous  papers  to  the  *  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,'  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the 
R.A.S.  and  R.G.S.,  and  from  1820  to  1849 
to  the  *  United  Service  Journal,'  and  was 
the  author  of  many  volumes,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  *  The  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects 
for  the  use  of  Naval,  Military,  and  Private 
Astronomers '  (2  vols.  8vo,  1844),  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  ;  *The  Mediterranean: 
a  Memoir  Physical, Historical,  and  Nautical' 
(8vo,  1854) ;  and  *  The  Sailor's  Word-Book,' 
revised  and  edited  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
(8vo,  1867).     He  also  translated  and  edited 
Arago's  treatises  on  *  Popular  Astronomy' 
and  on  *  Comets.'  The  complete  story  of  his 
literary  activity  is  contained  in   'Synopsis 
of  the  published  and  privately  printed  Works 
of  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth'  (4to,  1864),  which 
enumerates  his  fugitive  papers  as  well  as  his 
larger  works. 

In  1846  Smyth  accepted  the  naval  retire- 
ment, and  in  due  course  was  advanced,  on 
the  retired  list,  to  be  rear-admiral  on  28  May 
1853,  vice-admiral  on  13  Feb.  1858,  and 
admiral  on  14  Nov.  1863.  After  living  for 
many  years  near  Bedford,  he  moved  about 
1850  to  St.  John's  Lodge,  near  Aylesbury, 
where  he  died  on  9  Sept.  1865.  He  married 
at    ^[essina,  in  Octooer  1815,  Annarellay 


onlTdAQght^rafT.  Wnrington  of  Naples,  itnd 

bvWhM»UrKe family.  UimofhissonSiSir 
Wariiiffton  Wilkimion  Hmvtli,  is  separately 
BOlJcoai  anol-her,  Clurlea  Piasii  Smrth,  was 
form  ..    ^-    .. 


SmTtb,  K.C.M.G.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Oef>rKiana  Rosetta.  is  the  wife  of  Sir 
WUliiun  Henry  Flower,  K.C.R.,  F.R.8., 
(lirei-tor  of  ihe  Briiisb  (Nntural  History) 

8  NaT. 

U  Society.  ISOS;  ^racecdinesof'llie  Royxl 
OmgntphicnlSociely,  ISAO;  Fmaer'sMii^.  ISSQ, 
I.  i»i-.  United  Seriicfl  Mng  IBSS,  iii.  272; 
Baokin^ham  ArehicolDgiml  Society's  HMord«, 
IMT.  Tol.  iii.]  .1.  K.  L. 

8MVTHE.  [See  also  Skith  and  Smyth.] 

8MYTHE,  DAVID,  Lord  MBTiiveu 
(i:4fi-lM0(l),  SeottiBh  judge,  son  of  David 
Smyilic  of  Melhven,  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jamil)  (Irahnin  ufBra«o,  was  born  on  17  Jan. 
)7M.  Having  fltndied  for  tlie  law,  be  whs 
admiUed  advocate  on  4  Aug.  1769,  Smjthe 
wu  raised  to  the  bench,  in  euccegsion  to 
Fnncu  Garden  of  Gardenslooe,  on  15  Nov. 
Ii93,  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Methven.  lie 
mu  appointed  a  commissioner  of  justiciary 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Aborcromby,!!  March 
1790.  but  resided  that  oifice  in  1804.  He 
dim]  at  Edinburgh  on  30  Jan.  160G.  Lord 
Klet.Lvt-n  was  credited  with  the  liighest  in- 
tegrity as  a  judge  and  an  excellent  under- 
Bbanding. 

Hn  tnarried,  first,  on  8  April  1772,  Eliia- 
both,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
but.,  of  Hillhead  ;  she  died  on  30  June, 
17HS.  liHlving  three  Mna  and  four  daughters, 
hr  hu  Rwond  wife,  Eiiphemia,  daughter  of 
11  aogo  Murray  of  Lint  rose,  who  was  reckoned 
0B»  of  tbe  beauties  of  her  time  and  was  the 
(ulqect  of  one  of  Bums's  songs,  he  had  two 
Bona  and  two  daughters.  Smylhe  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  estate  by  Robert  Smythe,  only 
surviring  son  of  bis  first  marriage;  but  as 
Itobcrt  died  in  1847  without  issue,  the  suc- 
Nasion  fell  to  the  elder  eon  of  the  second 
mairiage,  William  Smythe  (1805-1895)  of 
M«ttiven  Castle, 


SMYTHE,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS 
FREDEltlCK  PERCY  SYDNF.Y,  seventh 
VlscouxT  Stransfoiu)  and  second  B.kRoir 
Pwisiiuim  (1918-1857),  eldest  son  of  I'ercy 
Cltntoo  Hydnny  8mTth«, sixth  viscount  [q.v.], 
^»  bom  on  l3  April  1818  at  Stockholm, 


where  his  father  then  resided  as  minister* 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Sweden. 
George's  early  education  began  at  home  under 
the  personal  guidance  of  his  father,  by  whose 
harsh  reproofs  and  excessive  indulgence  his 
character  waa  injured.  At  twelve  be  went 
to  Eton,  his  name  being  entered  in  the  book 
of  Dr.  John  Keate.theheadmasr^r.onS  July 
1830.  Twice  during  his  five  years'  stay  be 
was  threatened  with  expulsion.  Upon  quit- 
ting Eton  in  July  183d,  when  seventeen,  be 
wont  to  read  for  several  months  under  the 
Rev.JuliuslIareat  HurstmoQceauiRectonr, 
by  wftv  of  preparation  for  Cambridge.  Ho 
was  admitted  on  29  Jan.  1836  to  St,  John's 
College  as  a  fellow-commoner;  his  kinsman 
and  godfather,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, helping  to  defray  his  eipcnses  ai  the 
university.  lie  took  an  etfectire  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Cambridge  Union,  and  formed 
many  close  friendships.  Conspicuous  among 
'  ■  ■  itimate  associates  were  Lord  John  Man- 
(aflerwards  Duke  of  Rutland),  Beree- 
fonl-Hope,BaillieCochrane(afterWBrdsLord 
Lamingion),  Frank  Courlenay,  and  Lord 
Lytteltoa.  In  1840  Smylhe,  according  to 
the  custom  then  prevailing  in  regard  to 
fellow-commoneiB,  graduated  M.A.  jure 
natalium.  Before  going  to  the  university 
he  bad  written  both  verse  and  prose  in  the 
annuals  and  in  the  *  New  Monthly 
Magazine.'  and  his  contributions  lo  periodi- 
cal literature  while  he  was  at  Cambridge 
numerous  and  promising. 
a  by-election  on  1  Feb.  18il  he  was 
rcfumed  in  the  lory  interest  as  member  for 
Canterbury.  His  ancestors,  the  Sidneys  of 
Renshurst,  had  long  exercised  great  influence 
in  that  constituency.  He  was  on  2  July 
1S41  returned  at  tte  general  election  witn 
an  increased  majority.  Although  he  broke 
down  on  making  his  maiden  speech,  his  many 
brilliant  gifts,  his  himdsome  presence,  his 
gracious  manner,  soon  secured  him  a  repu- 
tation among  ail  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

He  became  a  tinbhed  debater,  and  before 
the  end  of  his  first  session  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
said  to  have  described  him  as  one  of  the  best 
two  young  speakers  in  the  House  of  Cnm- 
mons  (cf.  Croker  Paper*,  ill.  8,  9;  Teb- 
VBLTAIf,Zi7eo/J/aTOu/av,!i.l33).  Smythe's 
readiness  of  retort  involved  him  in  at  least 
three  serious  quarrels  with  fellow-members 
of  parliament,  ooe  with  John  Arthur  Roe- 
April  1844. 

Bssoi^Bted  himself  with  the 
and  ambitious  section  of  the  conser- 
,'atives,  which  was  known  as  the  Young 
England  jiarly  and  acknowledged  Mr.  Dis- 
'aeli's  leadership.  Tbe  Young  Kngland  party 
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.,  uf  iafliiiti'  culture,  and  of  fttscin&ting 
™'  (i(t(AaiW,pref.  1870;  butcf.ORB- 
ooBr,Mii/(*K(wr.pp.87-90,&4-o,123).  Lord 
Ljttulton  Miia  of  Dim  with  much  Irutli '  he 
wiu  a  Hpiendid  fnilore.' 

[Lady  Stiangford's  Brief  Moniiiir  prtfiied  to 
AnnlK PiMni,  I87S ;  Dianali'ii Coningabj,  1844, 
•nd  Life  nf  Lord  Qeoriie  Bentiiick,  1851.  both 
pBMini:  Ana.  Re^.  f"'  >Sfi7,  p.  347;  Times, 
is  Kar.  US7  :  Munody  onOeorge.  LordStrsng- 
ftiid,  in  Ihc  pnient  writer's  Bn«mlaiid.  1S62. 
M.  238^41  j  A  Young  Englunrl  Norel  by  T.  H. 
&oM;  Fiuer'a  Hag.  1817  ;  Edvard  da  Fan- 
Uanquo's  LirsB  of  Ibe  Vidoounts  StDtngford 
thniugh  Tan  QeDeriitioD>,  1877.]  C.  K. 

8MYTHE,  JA.MES  MOORE  (1702- 
17m),  author  of  the  'Rival  Modes,^  third 
*on  of  Arthur  Moore  [q-v.],  the  politiciBn, 
by  hi*  n-ire  Tbeophila  (daughter  of  William 
Smytke  of  the  Inner  Temple,  b;  Elizabeth, 
dMiebler  of  George  Berkelev,  first  ear!  of 
BerKolev),  was  bom  at  bifi  lather's  seat  of 
FMcboni  in  Surrey  in  170i  Ha  matricu- 
Utcd  from  Worcefiter  College,  Oxford,  on 
10  Oct.  1717,  graduating  BA.  from  All 
Souls'  in  1723,  '  Jemmy,  sa  he  wb*  called, 
ttliensled  hia  father  by  his  fonpiaUneas  and 
extravnganee,  but  he  was  a  iBvourite  with 
h'u  grandfather,  William  Smythe,  who  in 
1718  obtained  for  him  the  revwaion  of  his 
pnat  of  rm^eiver  and  paymaster  to  the  band 
of  gen  llrm  en-pensioners  (  Weekly  Journal, 
14  June  1711^),  and  left  him  the  bulk  of  his 
property  on  his  de^th  in  1720,  on  condition 
tluit  he  QMumed  the  additional  surname  of 
Stnytbe.  It  waa  not,  however,  until  \7'2& 
"''M  the  legatee  BUC<reeded  in  getting  the 
of  Mrliament  which  was  then  necesaaiy 
autboriM  the  change  of  style.  Mean- 
rhile,  amid  the  disainations  of  the  fashion- 
rhich  he  had  become  im- 
through  his  money,  and 
^.  the  hope  of  satisfying  his  more 
fOTBtaing  creditors  that  he  announced  his 
comedy  of  the  '  Rival  Modes,'  concerning 
which  liis  reputation  as  a  wit  raised  high 
expoctatiooB.  It  was  produced  at  Drur\' 
Luie  on  37  Jan.  1728-7,  with  Wilks.  Cibber, 
«ad  Mrs.  Oldfleld  in  the  leading  r61es. 
;  wrote  to  Ticketl  that  it  met  with  a 
reception  than  it  deserved.  It  was, 
BT,  played  si»  times,  and  the  author 
'  300/.  by  the  benefit,  oa  well  aa  lOOt. 
itot  fbr  the  right  of  publication  (it 
through  three  editions  during  1727). 
comedy,  it  is  remarkable  sdely  for 
isproportlotiate  amount  of  r^enCment 
'  excited  in  Fopie,  and  the  tortuous 
rres  to  which  it  provoked  him.  The 
ng  in  the '  Rival  Modes '  (which  is  in 
eight  lines  of  Terse  introduced,  in 
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ilalics  in  the  printed  copies,  into  the  second 
Oct.  Moore  Smythe  had  seen  them  in  manu- 
script, and  asked  permission  of  their  author. 
Pope,  to  use  them  for  hia  comedy.  Pope 
consented,  but  retracted  permission  at  the 
lost  moment.  Smythe,  disgusted  and  reck- 
less, neither  aupprassed  the  lines  nor  dis- 
claimed them.  The  lines  were  subsequently 
introduced  by  Pope  into  his  'Second  Moral 
EIsBBy,'  while  in  his  >  Bathos'  some  wither^ 
ing  remarks  are  made  upon  '  J.  M.'  As, 
however,  Smythe  did  not  rise  to  the  bait, 
Pope  had  himself  to  procure  on  anonymous 
iiK^gnitnt  defence  of  Smythe  in  the  '  Doily 
Journal '  in  order  to  provide  a  text  for  on 
elaborate  note  to  the  'Dunciad;'  the  note 
explaining  the  genuine  authorship  of  the 
lines  was  appended  to  a  ludicrous  descrip- 
tion of  Sioytne  as  a  nameless  phantom.  In 
his  '  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  among  other 
insults,  Pope  subsequently  accused  Smvthe's 
mother  of  unchastity  (cf.  Memoin  <if  Grub 
Street,  i.  93, 107).  These  insults  met  with 
no  response  until  1730,  when,  as  a  sort  of 

forodv  on  Voung's  '  Two  Epistles  to  Mr. 
'ope,'  Smythe,  as  he  was  now  called,  issued, 
in  anonymous  conjunction  with  Welsted, 
a  satirical 'One  Epistle  to  Mr.  A.  Pope,' Lon- 
don, Svo.  Smythe  died  unmarried,  and  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  at  Whitton,  near  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex,  on  18  Oct.  1734.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Pope  caused  to  be  inserted 
I  in  the  '  Grub  Street  Journal '  an  advertise- 
I  dent  respecting  hia  supposed  disappearance, 
commencing  'Whereas  J.  M.  i^.,  u  tall, 
modest  young  man,  with  yellowish  teeth,  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  a  flattieh  eye,  shapied 
somewhat  like  an  Italian.  .  .  .' 

[Foster's  Alamni  Oioa.  1716-1888,  s.  v. 
■Moore;'  Gent. Mag,  1734, p. A72;  Manning  and 
Dray'sSnrrey,  i.  483;  Curll'sKey  of  iheDanciad. 
1738;  Popo's  Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Conrthope, 
|jawim;  Oenest's  Hist  of  Stags,  iii.  18S;  Notea 
und  Queries,  lat  scr.  x.  102,  238,  ii.  98.  Sad 
ser,  viil.  IPS,  339  ;  the  Brabdigaagion,  1729,  p. 
19  1  Brit.  MUB,  Cat,]  T.  S. 

SMYTHE,  PERCY  CLINTON  SYD- 
NEY, sixth  V18C0I7NT  Stbanhfomd  and  first 
BAKONl'ENBSCB8T(ireO-186,^),dipbmBtiat, 
l>orn  in  London  on  31  Aug.  1780,  waa  oldest 
Bon  of  Lionel,  fifth  viscount  (1763^1801), 
who  entered  the  army  and  served  in  Ame- 
rica, but  in  1785  took  holy  ordeia,  and  in 
1788  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Killrew, 
en.  Menth.  Hia  mother,  Maria  Eliia,  was 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  I'hilipse  of 
Phiiipseburg,  New  York. 

The  family  descended  from  Sir  John  Smith 
or  Smythe  of  Ostenbanger  (now  Westen- 
honger),  Kent,  the  eider  brother  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith  or  Smythe  (rf,  1626)  [i;      ^    "' 
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.3.    -TTTzxssBsesr  -vTth  I>»iiznarkv 

-e-T^   Zcsi  i  =tv  "ATiiF  hxjrfiir 

^       -■'      ■  '      -'  -?    -^r-^-    .^-.•"    -..•r-.kr:-     -""^.tic:"'-:    -?:«     jBiiouxr-=-i    iffibaMador  at 


ft-    -•       -■.-•--   •    :-.'■---  -:.:r.^-    :r^  -tr:  »:=r-vcr.:icri-r,   "!-?»_>•  itnafi 'he  A uatriAn 

'■    -^  •-^.•'--  2:-i.--r  z   .rrzir   n 'r*  P^rre 'he  necessitv 

•  -  ■         -        ■  -^    r-     ,T-.::  :.-i--t    :i      :    -nzT^iinz    :i'''r"     -Taiiljr-rr  conduct  ro- 

■^*     f     -..---         .^.-.        ..    -     —  „— ,    ^     -r^_rrj     ..isR-o.    .01     r    -sakiar    ."Oiice^ioiLa 

-  -      -  .r    •    --^4.        -     -•  "J    ,-  .r.- .^..  --^  -.     '.rr~--iix  -ary«»*TS-  'Zlssl  .zi  ipen  remit 

-nn  "re  3im  djah  prnrinces. 

:   .  -^r  je  ^«™»nr  "o  V-r^na, 

,1-'    -' -^       '  ,»-- -     •-■-      ^    -  -^  r^t— •-    ?     -cii    jLiii     "-^-rr"  "^js-  yi?*  '.i»^n  ^mjT^pSff  "he 

■■•-■-  r..^..-*.>     r.  •.      '  --         :.      -»~:rsnL— ■  j?  :jii    oraized  :r?ai  the  sulran. 

.■V-.'    .z*-     .    -     -•  .T         1  — -r.  r:     ^^-•ri      Vj-:.   z.  I'-*Tr*?::r«»r. '^*Taicrr"ri  reraniB-i  :«> 


.»- 


*. 


•* '•♦    -^  ■•    '»■-■-     :^-  ^T-.-— :      I- ■•.-^»    -•:-  "  TTj-'intiZ; '^;— -    le  "n*    -'••tr'^t  ^rith   rhe 

■^--  --f  I-     :'    -^r    -J     -.H.    ,.  -  ifi    iir-.   ■  •  -   ar^    :    1  ::?«Lic  &z^is  Ji  TirkeT.     He 

f.r-    .r  ,-•-     -r.r   •,.«*• — •<      —   .J.  "".:n— :    r":ii    rr-  ?"rr^  "iie  -mtaarion   if 

/    ^~-    .      .^.-^,-    ^.         .^  ^,.    .      ._  -::-   -iziciazi  -iTzcimilr.tr*.  "he  conclusion 


-::--  1  Trii  ttj.  ixxii  "ne  r^^s-vai   "•£  rhe 
'  -"-     -'*^-    -5^  v^         ---i--:-...    :.-      '-»■ —  -ri.--  ■■wrT*.'*-.-?**  'E  Roiffum  Trade  in 
=•-*     '       ''■    '     ''■-^''     "    »■  .  ."".   "'-1.-  1  /-^r:^  -      ::- 3Ixl-.-;  — -I-     In '*«Tm  "iit^ 'smr  promi*«-i 

>    ■''  7  zrc-'-        1    ".;i    Srar.    l?-4   W-iJington 

»'       "    '  ^  :-/.*«•-    ».  i:;-      ;-.     •«  »*    ;^  -ris       ::i<^i  k  -•^»L:r    'nraiairi  i^  mur  rare  abili- 


.1  . 


.^^    f'     ,^  .' •F'irr.   n  N" -^ '-•rrr. r-r  i;ra  -vr.:  lir-aj  -jc:*^— ie-i  .lis  injrtnictionrf 

**' '          "^    •   '  ^  'i^'  ■•■^  ?,^'.z- ..     "-m.-.j-  ■«••:. I-  Lr   '  n-r^nnn'Tie  .  iut  "h»-«^.  Stranir- 

■''**'    ""■     •'■      ''    /.ri ::».-.!     n    .•    r. •*:'..    ir.;'  -■  — .     •  :::r.^r:— :    if'^r"=riria.   -x^v^    scantr 

''■''  'i         '  "- •    •/'*  >■-  ••   I  '  nr.»-*ir^i  u'-  .*.« -^ir.     '  2.-\n    r  '  r^r-jt*  I"^. '^.   14*^;  c?. 

'*•  ■         •"     •■  ;*"  /»^'-''.T/  '-i-m   ''-.n  i>    tti  T*-.'.  i^'-.n  _  .—-«».  :-   InT  .     In  '  NToberhe 

•!•■  V'-    ■■'■•     .'    r,M  y.-t  -i-,^  T  -  -.^   .Viii.  q  .^r-  7  ;rA—-      A  "Wr  Jir.-r  '^tran^rtonl  went 

<,./,•».      •*'-/.,«-*      .1  .—J."  '*' ni.--    n  -  :►•  l*   ini  T^L'-ski-T  -.1  -ir.  ?-*r-^r*biin  At  rh**  <pe- 

"  ■''            ■•■   ■''      ■•     •■'*•'■  .*-•..♦•  '-^17    -n:i.n-  !  I.  r-;  It-?;"  'c  "  :e -*ar.     He  hod  b»»en  tound 

^.  ■-,../:     -  .-      ■..    -'.•..•'.•     -y   -  .^    i.-ji'-miir..*  rir-i»-r  ":•■  TirjrirL  1:1  "baerrer -^t'  Rui^ian 

ry-.'-  '    •,r-     "'     '.  '^'-"^K    ">    ""^^   "^    -  :•*?■  jr.s    ir    f-osraariairple.  and  wa*   tran.-*- 

..)•:-»./•■.■■■.             ,  4.-..-:  xAiV  Tiri-.':-*  >rr-i  -•  '*'■.  ?-'''?rsbiirx.     He  remained  at 

'    -v-^/'  '■»'  -'••■i-/^-,--:    T->..r--*r  jj*;;*-^:  -i"-    Fr-^rii-iiTr  'xl.j  \  reTr  !i:i>n-hs,  durinar 

'/  /"  r    1    •.-.-      fi   .•■■•^.  •.  -rh.r^   "•  .-  ^Vi>-r  t"-..'-:  i:.^  -r«*S:5^i  rie  •sor  t."»  fulfil  hi*  pr»v- 

•v//^  ,^  :  ■.  ,.r.  'r,.-  I?:-../  v-"t>4  1:  Ff-.i..irji  -  ^  •:  r^sn-.nx  r»Iari.:na  wi:h  the  Porte. 

\\.,'t  '.'../-.-  ->t '  -  r^A*  '-.rr    *i^  /-.TT .  J.n  rr/r,".  A  f->r  *::  1-  r*r  im  fr"  m  R-aA«ia.  in  1  Sio.  St  rang- 

':i    vf , ,    .-'/^       Vfv.prf;.    //'/y^y.    j;    Mi-  :' ri  ttl*  .:7^i".*ii  a  p^er  ot  :he  United  KinfiT- 

'   •;-'•••/..'.''!.  4r.';  -••^r./f',r-: ."  :-ri  •?  ;--  -j-rr.  -Jr^"-  "he  tir'.e  .-»£  Bar^n  Pen*hur«t  of 

»   ' '  '*^^'  -T^'.^^r.^       -v^r./f-.r-J  fA;>d  V,  ^V  J'.>r>r.  ir^r  ;r.  Krnr.  In  a  «peech  inthe  H-Mise 

♦ .  '   .'/.I.  r"I-^-j  f',r  -^m*,  -fron/  7*rflfr*:',r.*  ',i  brii    :r.  7  June  l^i^7  he    stated    that 

tt  .1/!/  ',/,  ^..'r.  ,r,  *K''  aj^rr,/r  ^<',r^rJ^o*i''/n  Kv  'hr  h-  had  *^rv-:^i  under  nine  f">reizn  secretaries 

'•■  .r, '  /./  r,.j,;,j^.f      l;r,  j/h;»rfi  hpy-AT^^l  f,r  /  forr/.  /^/xz/^jt.  new  ser.  xvii^  ll:i9>.     His 

M.r  '1/  r^  f./Uf.Kf  /,»  M./'  tri;.I  ^VAFiKft,  /Vwi'/i-  dipl«i:r.atic  car*wr  closed  with  a  special  mis- 

•'////f   //'//,,  |i^'J,  vi.  /i//  :;>.  ^ion  to  Hrazil  in  August  1828.    For  the  re- 

■'»r/,r,{/f'.r/|  nff,'/if\  tU  ffT'U'.rof  th*- Hhth.  maimJer  of  his  life  he  was  an  active   tory 

ftr.'l     '/....   . '//,ffi    /,f    tlio   privy   f!Mjriril    in  p«-^r,  oft ^n  taking*  part  in  debates  on  ques- 

M..r.K  h'O"      Or,  MJApril  h«-  wa^  np|K»inNrd  t  ions  of  foreign  policy.    On  29  Jan.  1828he 

f  n  -',7  »  piru'.t'Unury  »o  »»i«-  l'#,rf  iij(n«'i«-  cmrt  I  gecondpd  the  address  (ib.  xviii.  8-11).     On 

in  Itrft/il      Ml'  WMM  rrin'l"  M.(MJ.  on  2  Jan.  11  Aug.  18.^1  he  complained  that  the  arrange- 
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mentH  for  the  coronation  of  William  IV  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  privy  council,  but 


only  to  a  Klection  from 
tliKt  which  our  troiiMthuilic  brethren  call 
<:«ucua'((£.  Snlaer.T.  1170).  He  signed,  m 
Pviuhunt,  Lord  ManaSetd'e  proteat  agaiDsC 
the  i:«fonu  Bill  (id.  xili.  37U),  and  corr^ 
«pondp(I  wii.U  Wellington  on  t.lmt  bill  auJ 
an  tateiga  afTnire.  Un  28  Feb.  I82S  he 
MiBt  Wellington  a  memorial  recommending 
AD  English  guaran  leeoTtheAfinticdominionB 
4>t  Turkey  as  the  tuwt  libel}'  meoaure  to 
bring  h«ir  to  an  nctomiuodai  iou  (  H  'eUinglon 
Ctu-iftp.  IT.  280-7). 

Smngford's  tMte  for  literature  remained 
irith  him  tn  the  end,  Ula  intimate  friends 
included  Croker  and  Moore,  and  he  was  a 
fri>quent  gUBBt  at  Hogers'd  table.  In  hia 
Liter  yuar«  ht-  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
British  MuBeum  and  elate  paper  oDice,  and 
ft(<quHnllj  contributed  to  (he  '  Gentleman's 
3Ia£uine'  and  to  '  NoI«e  and  Queries.'  He 
was  el««t«d  F.S.A.  in  Fobruary  18:^5,  and 
was  ■  director  of  the  aocicty  and  one  of  its 
vice-presidents  from  1852  to  1854.  In  1834 
be  published  iu  Portuguese,  French,  and 
Euguah  the  '  Letter  of  a  Portuguese  Noble- 
man on  the  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,'  and 
illlS47udit«d  forlhe  Camden  Society  (Ciin^ 
"  ~lRi^wcF//afty,Tol.ii.)' Household  Expenses 
t  the  Princess  Klicabeth  during  her  l^si- 

' at  HatBeld,  October  155l--.Sepl«mber 

lie  also  collected  materials  tor  a  life 

„'   Endymion    I'orter.      He    was    created 

plO.I^  at  Uxford  on  10  June  lHU,  at  the 

I  of    Wellington  as  chancellor. 

e  was  aUo  a  grandee  of  Portugal  and  a 

'rfit  of  the  Hanovorinu  order  (O.C.ILl 

itnuieford  diiMl  at   his   house  in  Harlej 

Ht,  London,  on  -29  Mity  1855.    He  was 

it  Ashfonl.    An  anonymous  portrait 

In  his  second  sou  (Cat. 

d  Loan  KMb.  No.  214).     He  married, 

7  June  1817,  Ellen,  youngest  daughter 

jt  Sir  Thomas  Burko,  bart.,  of  Marble  Hill, 

',  and  willow   of  Nicholas  Browne, 

e  died  on  21!  May  1826.    Two  of  his 

1,  0»or^  and  Percy,  succeeded  in  turn 

%  ills  titles,  and  both  ore  separately  noticed. 

Foater'* 


297.   343-4,361,   399^400;  S.  WalpoU 
of  Englund  from  181S,  iii.  SB-Bi,  iv.  40- 
O.  Lk  a. 

8MYTHE,  PERCY  ELLEN  FREDE 
lilCKWlLLl.'lM,eighthVi8coc[rrSiRAHQ- 
FORO  of  Ireland, end  tmrd  BaboH  PENSIltTKBT 
of  (he  United  Kingdom  (1828-1869),  philo- 
logist and  ethnologist,  born  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  26  Nov.  1836,  was  third  and  youngest 
son  of  Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Smythe,  sixth 
Viscount  [q.  v.],  and  younger  brother  of 
George  Augustus  Frederick  Percy  Sydney 
8mT  the,  seventh  Viscount  [q-v.l  Duringpart 
of  hia  youth  he  was  almost  blind.  From 
the  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages.  At  Harrow  he  taught  himself 
I'ersian,  and  at  Oxford  he  learnt  Arabic. 
He  matriculated  from  Merton  College  on 
17  -Tune  1843,  and  held  a  poatmaatership 
for  two  years.  In  May  1845  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  vice-chancellor  one  of  the  two 
student-attach 6s  at  Constantinople.  Hebe- 
came  paid  attache  there  in  1849,  and  waa 
oriental  swretary  from  July  1857  to  October 
1858.  He  gave  assiduous  attention  to  his 
official  duties,  and  his  health  suffered  severely 
from  the  strain  of  work  entailed  by  the 
Crimean  war.  Meanwhile  he  acquired  a 
complete  knowledge  of  Turkish  and  modem 
Greek,  made  a  thorough  study  of  Sanskrit, 
and  mastered  every  branch  of  oriental  philo- 
logy. He  apoke  Persian  and  Greek  with 
facility,  and  was  versed  in  their  dialects. 
To  all  this  he  added  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  Celtic,  competent  classical  icbolai- 
ship,  and  a.  strong  taste  for  geography  and 
ethnology. 

On  his  accession  to  the  peerage  on  his 
brother's  death  in  18o7  Strangford  took  a 
house  in  London,  but  mainly  continued  for 
four  years  in  Constantinople,  where  he  lived 
the  lil'i>  of  a  dervish.  In  1863  he  travelled 
in  Austria  and  Albania,  widening  his  know- 
ledge and  strengthening  his  interest  In  the 
eastern  question.      He  described   his   own 

Kaition  with  regard  to  it  as  anti-^iXiUifv, 
I  pro-^iXapufuiia[,  and  thought  that  the 
future  of  south-eastern  Europe  belonged  to 
^  the  nuWarians  rather  thau  lo  the  Greeks. 
GBn™-  I  jJe  proclaimed  himself  a  liberal,  but  took  no 
"*"  ''*-    interest  in  general  politics.     He  oonsidered 
Lord  Stratford  de  Itedclifle  '  absurdly 


CEDE-       ^M 

IRAKO-         ^H 
lIltrKBT  ^H 


logy  of  the  Pwrage;   LodgD*i  Peerage  of  Ira- 
land,  IT.  2Tl-8fl.  eontaina  Mrious  genoalogifflil     ^^^^  un.i.uiu  uo  .L™u..uir    =«ou.u.j  u.c.- 
P«fman>  lllsl.  rf  Ashford,  pp.     ^,gj_.    His  lettersshowed  the  liveliest  sense 


4S.7,  79-82  i  Qeut,  Mng.  1856,  it.  91),  11' 
Ann.  Reg.  (App.  to  Chron  )  pp.  277-8 ;  Mooro'i 
HarnQin.  i.  125,  iii.  138,  iM,  iv.  313,  t.  18S. 
_»79.  tiii.  22i:  Stapletoo's  Putiiicul  Lifa  of 
'^tuning,  chnptin  ir.  and  xii,;  Cnitlercsgh 
■■  ■" 13;  Wellingron  Oorrmp. 
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of  humour,  as  well  as  exact  and  varied  scho- 
larship.    He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette    and  the  'Saturday 
Iteview,'  but  published  no  book  during  hia 
i..»..iuB,  ..«.,„g.uu^,ur™i..    lifetime.    He  wrote,  however,  the  last  three 
pa-sim  :  Pari,  Debates,  Snd  and    eliapters   of  his  wife's  •  F,iist«m   Shores  of 
„  .     ..      ...      „._        .     .      .|jp  Adriatic'    In  1869  two  volumes  of  his 

Selected  Writings"  were   edited  by  Lady 
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Strangford.  They  contain,  besides  the  three 
chapters  above  mentioned,  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  dealing  with 
the  eastern  question,  and  a  review,  published 
in  the  'Quarterly '  of  April  1865,  of  Arminius 
Vamb^ry's  *  Travels  in  Central  Asia/  Among 
*  Some  Short  Notes  on  People  and  Topics  of 
the  Day*  is  an  interesting  study  of  Walt 
Whitman,  whose  writings  Strangford  main- 
tained were  *  imbued  with  not  only  the  spirit, 
but  with  the  veriest  mannerism '  of  Persian 
poetry.  In  1878  Viscountess  Strangford  also 
published  his  '  Original  Letters  and  Papers 
upon  Philological  and  kindred  Subjects.' 
Prefixed  to  them  are  letters  from  Vamb6ry 
and  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte.  The  former 
testifies  that  Strangford  read,  spoke,  and 
wrote  Afghan  and  Hindustani,  as  well  as 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian.  Prince  Lucien 
credited  him  with  an  acquaintance  with  Slav 
tongues.  At  the  time  of  nis  death  Strangford 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
'Li  his  own  line,'  says  his  friend  Sir  M. 
Grant  Duff,  *  the  last  Lord  Strangford  was 
unique,'  and  left  a  vacancy  in  European  jour- 
nalism which  was  never  filled.  He  died 
suddenly  at  68  Great  Cumberland  Street, 
London,  on  9  Jan.  1869,  and  was  buried, 
beside  his  elder  brother,  at  Kensal  Green. 
An  elegy  on  him  by  F.  T.  PTalgrave]  appeared 
in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine  in  the  following 
month.  He  left  no  issue,  and  the  peerages 
became  extinct. 

His  wife,  Emily  Anwe,  Viscountess 
Strangford  (d.  1887),  was  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  [q.  v.] 
He  married  her  on  6  Feb.  1862.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  physical  energy  and  intel- 
lectual refinement.  Before  her  marriage  she 
had  travelled  with  her  sister  in  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Syria,  and  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Beau  forts  of  the  crusades,  she  was  given  by 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (Reid, Life  of  Lord  Houffhtorif 
ii.  151).  In  1861  she  published  *  Ejnrptian 
Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  including 
some  stay  in  the  Lebanon,  at  Palmyra,  and 
in  Western  Turkey,  with  Illustrations  in 
Chromo-Lithography,'  2  vols,  (new  edit. 
1874).  A  review  by  Lord  Strangford  led  to 
their  acquaintance  and  subsequent  marriage 
(Atherueunif  2  April  1887).  After  her  mar- 
riage Lady  Strangford  wrote  *  The  Eastern 
Shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  1863,  with  a  Visit  to 
Montenegro,*  1864,  8vo.  On  her  husband's 
death  in  1869  she  went  through  four  years' 
training  in  a  hospital  in  England,  and  de- 
voted herself  largely  to  nursing.  She  origi- 
nated the  National  Society  for  Providing 
Trained  Nurses  for  the  Poor,  and  in  1874 
published  <  Hospital  Training  for  Ladies.' 


She  took  the  leading  part  in  organising  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Bulgarian  peasants  in 
187G  (see  Report,  1877),  ana  educated  several 
at  her  own  expense  in  England.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  sue  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in 
Turkey,  in  order  to  superintend  a  hospital 
she  had  established  for  Turkish  soldiers.  On 
the  occupation  of  Strigil  by  the  Russians^ 
though  troubled  by  the  violent  demeanour  of 
some  Cossacks,  she  was  treated  with  great 
consideration  by  General  Gourko  (A.  Forbes^ 
War  Corresvondencef  1877-8,  pp.  320-1). 

In  1882  Lady  Strangford  established  and 
opened  at  Cairo  for  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
Association  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  war  witn  Arab!  Pasha. 
On  her  return  to  England  the  red  cross  waa 
conferred  on  her  by  Queen  Victoria.  She 
afterwards  co-operated  with  Mrs.  £.  L. 
Blanchard  in  the  establishment  of  the  Wo- 
men's Emigration  Society  in  London ;  founded 
a  medical  school  at  Beyrout,  and  endowed  at 
Harrow  a  geographical  prize  in  memory  of 
her  husband.  She  prepared  for  publication 
not  only  her  husband  s  papers,  but  also  a 
novel,  'Angela  Pisani,'  left  in  manuscript 
by  her  brother-in-law,  the  seventh  lord 
Stran^ord,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  short 
memoir.  In  1878  she  wrote  a  preface  for 
J.  Finn's  '  Records  from  Jerusalem  Consular 
Churches,'  1878.  Lady  Strangford  was  on 
her  way  to  Port  Said,  where  she  was  to  open 
a  hospital  for  British'  seamen,  when  she  died 
of  cerebral  apoplexy  on  board  the  Lusitania 
on  24  March  1887. 

[For  Viscoont  Strangford,  see  Burke's  Extinct 
Peerage;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1715-1886; 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  12  Jnn.  1869 ;  Saturday  Re- 
view, 16  Jan.  1869  ;  Jouro.  Royal  Geographical 
Soc.  1869  (Sir  R.  Murchison's  address) ;  Sir  M. 
Grant  Duff's  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1897.  i.  134, 
ii.  125-6;  Works,  edited  by  his  wife.  For  Lady 
Strangford:  Times,  28  March  1887;  Victoria 
Mag.  February  1879  (with  photograph);  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat. ;  AUibone's  Diet.  Engl.  Lit.  (yol.  ii. 
Suppl.)]  G.  Lb  G.  N. 

SMYTHE,  Sib  SIDNEY  STAFFORD 
(1705-1778),  judge, bom  in  London  in  1705, 
was  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith  or 
Smythe  (1558  P-1 625)  [q.  v.]  Waller's 
'  Sacharissa '  was  his  great-grandmother  [see 
Spenceb,  Dorothea].  His  father,  Henry 
Smythe  of  Old  Bounds  in  the  parish  of 
Bidborough,  Kent,  died  in  1706,  aged  29. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Lloyd,  canon  of  Windsor,  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of  William  Hunt,  and 
died  on  6  Oct.  1754.  He  was  admitted 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridffe,  as  a  fel- 
low-commoner on  1  July  1721,  and  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1724.    Having  entered  the 


5   June    1724,   lie  was 

in  Pebrunry  I'^S,  nnd 
"40  he  WHS  iip- 


laaer  Temule 
ptlled  to  tbe  I 
jolnml  tliebomi; 

IMiattsl  Bteward  of  the  court  of  the  king 
pAlaCM  at  WeBtmiaBti>r,  in  llie  plnce  o(  Si 
ThoiDM  Abnef,  and  in  Trinity  tenn  1747 
he  wu  mad(<  a  king's  cotuu«l,  and  was 
cklled  to  the  bench  ofthe  Inner  Temple.  At 
till?  getientl  election  in  the  summer  of  1747 
lie  waa  Ktumcd  to  the  Hoiuu  of  Commons 
for  thtt  borough  of  East  Grinsteiid,  lie  sat  in 
the  bousH  fur  onlf  three  Beesions,  and  there 
is  DO  record  of  any  speech  which  he  mude 
there.  In  January  174Q  he  took  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  smu^lerB  who  were 
triad  for  murder  before  a  special  commission 
%t  CbicboBter  (Howell,  State  TriaU,  xviii. 
lOttH-1116).  He  wa3  opiiointed  a  baron  of 
tbi;  tuehequer  in  the  room  of  Uharlea  Clarke 
(d.  1760)  [q.  v.],  and,  having  received  the 
order  of  the  coif  on  23  June  1760,  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  accordingly.  On  7  Nov. 
Qjllowing  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
1.  With  Ueneage  Iiegge  [q.v.J  he  tried 
y  Bhindy  [q.  v.l  at  the  Uxtord  ossiKes  in 
reh  1752  (i*.  x\m.  1117-94^.  While  a 
baron  he  was  twice  appointed  a  com- 
er of  the  great  seal,  tin  the  first 
1,  from  19  Nov.  1756  to  20  June  1767, 
If  WM  joined  in  the  commission  with  Sir 
■ "  D  Willea  and  Sir  John  Eardloy-Wilmot. 
■  the  second  occasion,  from  21  Jan.  1770 
bSS  Jan.  1771,  he  waa  chief  commissioner, 
■pcoUeaguesbeingthelloo.  Henry  Bathuret 
0714-1794)  [q.vH  and  Sir  Kit-hard  .Aston 
T.l  Ilti  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Parker  as 
Icnief  baronon28Uct.  1772.  As  Parker 
continued  to  enjoy  vigorous  health  after  his 
resignation,  while  Smythe  was  often  pre- 
Tonted  by  illness  from  attending  the  court, 
Uanslield  is  said  to  have  cruelly  observed, 
*Thcnewchief  baron  should  resign  in  favour 
of  hift  predecessor.'  After  presiding  in  the 
wukequer  for  live  years,  Smythe  was  com- 
"Tdled  in  November  1777  to  resign,  owing 
jTUs  infinnities.  He  was  granteaa  pension 
SiAOOl.,  and  on  3  Dec.  was  ewom  a  member 
■  the  nrii?  council.  He  died  at  Old  Bounds 
%  S  Nov.  1778,  and  was  buried  at  H^utton- 
Hone,  Kent. 

ImylhQ  is  aaid  to  have  refused  the  post  of 
tonaooeUor.and  to  have  been  'the  ugliest 
Bitn  of  his  day'  {Funeral  Sermon  prenrluit 
Av  thf  Jlfv.  C.  ■/>.  lie  OxilJoffon,  1778,  p.  -jr, ; 
EilCiloM,   Lit.  lUiutratian*,  iii.  609).     He 


Taylor,  a  stTgeanl  of  the  Scots  guards,  for 
the  murder  of  James  Smith,  at  the  liuild- 
JbrileummeressixesinlTTO.  It  appears  that 
I  jiUTi  after    considerable  deliberation. 


brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  upon  wlu 
Smythe,  who  had  told  thera  that  it  was  on 
manslaughter,  expreaaed  hia  surprise,  and  de- 
sired that  a  special  verdict  should  be  drawn 
up,  which  was  duly  signed  by  the  jury. 
Ttiough  his  conduct  was  vindicated  by  Dun- 
ning in  the  House  of  Commons  on  6  Mix. 
1770,  and  bis  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
judges  of  the  king's  bench  on  8  Feb,  1771, 
the  charge  was  reiterated  by  Junius  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  MansHeld  of  21  Jan.  1772 
(Part.  Hut.  Kvi.  1211-1301;  WooDFAL^ 
JitTiius,  1814,  ii.  438-10).  Smythe  married, 
in  173^,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Far- 
naby,  bart.,  of  Eippingtoa  in  Kent,  but  left 
- "-*-  he  and  his  wife  took  tt  great 


Both  h, 


Sutton-at-Hone.  Two  of  Smythe's  iettets 
to  the  Duke  of  Ne^wcastle  are  preserved 
among  the  Additional  MSS.  at  llii!  British 
Museum, OS  well  as  a  pedigree  of  the  Smythe 
family  drawn  up  by  Edward  Hasted  under 
Sjnythe's  insjiection  (32860  f.  444,  3290ti  f. 
340,  5520  f.  45). 

[fosBs  Judges  of  England.  ISBi,  viii.3G0-71  ; 
Uarttn'a  JUrtaters  of  thr  Bencli  of  the  Iddof 
Temple.  1883.  p.  73;  Harris's  Lif,i  of  Lonl- 
cbsDcellor  Hardwicke,  1847,  iii.  95,  103;  Sir 
William  Blaekaloue's  Reports,  1781,  ii.  838, 
1178;  HssiBd's  Hist,  of  Ken),  nsNlSOl,  iii. 
26,  68,  287,  v.  274-S  ;  Gent.  Hng.  ITIO  p.  6id, 
1747  p.  397,  1760  pp.  -iSfi.  526;  Ann.  Reg. 
1778  Chroo.  p.  227  ,  Burks 'HPBen.ge,&c.,  18fi7, 
p.  387:  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage.  1883,  p,  021 ; 
tirad.  Canlabr.  180D,  p.  Sfl  ;  Notesand  Qucriea, 
8tU  ser.  ix.  247.  4111;  Oflicialltetura  of  Lists 
of  M.P.s.  ii.  1U4:  TowDBund's  Catalogne  of 
KnightB,  1833,  p.  63;  Haydn's  Book  of  Dtg- 
nitJas,  18B0.]  O.  P.  R.  B. 

SMYTHE,  WILLIAM  JAMES  (181ft~ 

188i),geiieral  and  colonel-commandant  royal 
artillery,  second  son  of  Samuel  Smythe, 
vicar  of  Cammoney,  Belfast,  and  of  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Onens  of  Til- 
dary,  co.  Antrim,  was  bom  at  Coole  Glebe, 
Canimoney,  on  25  Jan,  1810.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Antrim  until  he  entered  the  lioyal 
Slilitary  Academy  at  Woolwicli  on  II  Nov. 
IflSO.  He  received  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  artillery  on  20  Dec. 
1883.  In  .\pril  1&35  he  mailed  for  the  Cajft 
of  Good  Hope,  where  he  sen-ed  in  the  Kallir 
war  and  received  the  war  medal.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  on  10  Jan. 
1837.  He  returned  to  England  iu  October 
the  same  year. 

In  July  1839  Smythe  became  secretary  of 
the  Royal  .Artillery  Institution  at  Wool- 
wich, and  filled  the  otlice  until  he  embarked 
for  St.  Helena  in  December  ItMI  to  take 
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charge  of  the  observatory  at  Longwood,  aud 
to  carry  out  magnetical  and  meteorological 
observations  unaer  the  direction  of  Captain 
(afterwards  General  Sir)  Edward  Sabine 
q.  v.]  The  results  were  published  in  two 
arge  quarto  volumes  of  *  Observations/ 
brought  out  by  Sabine  in  1850  and  1860. 
Smythe  was  promoted  to  be  second  captain 
on  5  May  184/).  He  returned  to  England  in 
February  1847. 

In  August  1848  Smythe  embarked  for 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  stationed 
for  a  year,  returning  to  England  in  August 
1849,  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first 
captain,  datea  28  June.  In  January  1850 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
to  take  charj^  of  young  officers  of  artillery 
on  first  joining  at  Woolwich,  and  to  super- 
vise their  instruction.  This  new  arrange- 
ment led  to  the  establishment  of  the  de- 
partment of  artillery  studies,  of  which 
Smythe  was  the  organiser,  and  became  the 
first  director  until  July  1852.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel  on  1  April 
1855. 

Having  a  good  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  Smythe  was  selected  in  October 
1 854  to  superintend  the  exec  ution  of  contracts 
for  arms  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  While  still 
holding  this  appointment  he  was  withdrawn 
temporarily  from  its  duties  by  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  in  January  1856,  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  royal  commission  sent  to  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  to  report  on  the 
state  of  military  education  in  those  countries, 
and  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganis- 
ing the  system  of  training  British  officers  of 
the  scientific  corps.  The  other  commissioners 
were  Lieutenant-colonel  William  YoUand 
[q.  v.]  and  the  Rev. 'V\^  C.  liake  (afterwards 
dean  of  Durham).  Smythe  advocated  the 
entire  separation  of  the  education  of  the 
royal  artillery  from  that  of  the  royal  en- 
gineers, a  plan  which  Yolland  opposed.  In 
the  end  the  report  was  drawn  up  by  Lake  and 
the  secretary,  Smythe  signing  *for  the  history 
and  descriptions  of  foreign  military  schools 
only.*  The  report,  in  two  blue-books,  was 
presented  to  parliament  in  1857.  It  is  a 
mine  of  information,  and  records  the  well- 
weighed  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  thoughtful  officers  of  the  time  in  both 
corps.  Smythe  now  returned  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  foreign  contracts  for  arms 
until  July  1857.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
brevet  colonel  on  1  April  1858,  and  the  same 
year  was  a  second  time  appointed  director  of 
artillery  studies  at  Woolwich.  In  1859  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  ordnance  select 
committee. 

In  1859  Smythe  was  selected  to  proceed 


to  Fiji  as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  cession  ot  Fiji  to  Eng- 
land, which  an  Enf^lish  consul,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Pritchard,  had  obtained  from  KingThakom- 
bau,  and  into  the  value  of  the  group  of 
islands  from  a  strategical  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  botanist,  Dr. 
Berthold  Carl  Seemann  [q.v.],  was  attached 
to  the  mission. 

Smythe,  accompanied  by  hia wife,  left  Eng- 
land on  16  Jan.  I860,  taking  with  him  com- 
plete sets  of  magnetical  ana  meteorological 
mstruments  and  charts.  After  experiencing 
some  difficulty  of  transport  owing  to  the  war 
in  New  Zealand,  he  amved  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel  at  Levuka  on  5  July.  He  visited  all 
the  larger  islands,  and  ascertained  that  there 
was  no  organised  opposition  to  the  cession ; 
but  he  found  that  the  representations  made 
to  government  as  to  the  value  of  the  islands 
were  in  many  substantial  particulars  incor- 
rect, while  Thakombau  was  in  no  sense  king 
of  Fiji.  Foreseeing  a  tolerably  long  de- 
tention in  the  islands,  Smythe  brought  with 
him  to  Levuka  materials  lor  a  small  house, 
which  was  erected,  and  part  of  it  was  fitted 
as  an  observatory.  Here,  from  12  Jan.  to 
SO  April  1861,  he  made  regular  magnetical 
and  meteorological  observations,  including 
very  careful  determinations  of  magnetic  de- 
clination, inclination,  and  force.  Although 
not  the  first  good  observations  made  at  Fiji, 
Smythe*s  are  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete, and  will  probably  long  remain  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

On  1  May  1861  Smythe  made  his  report 
from  Fiji,  giving  his  opinion  that  it  was  in- 
expedient to  accept  the  cession  made  by  Tha- 
kombau. He  arrived  home,  via  Panama,  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  His  report  was 
presented  to  parliament  in  1862  ana  was  ap- 
proved. His  wife  wrote  a  pleasant  account 
of  the  expedition  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
friends  at  home,  which  was  published  as 
'  Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,'  1864,  8vo, 
with  coloured  illustrations  and  maps.  To  it 
Smythe  contributed  the  introduction,  an  ac- 
count of  an  excursion  to  Namusi  in  Viti 
Levu,  and  the  appendix,  containing  his  in- 
structions and  report,  together  with  his  mag- 
netical and  meteorological  observations  and 
remarks  upon  the  Melanesian  mission. 

On  5  Aug.  1864  Smythe  was  promoted  to 
be  colonel  in  the  royal  artillery.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roval 
Society,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  meteorological  committee  of  that  so- 
ciety. In  1866  he  went  to  India  on  military 
duty,  returning  to  England  on  two  years' 
leave  of  absence  in  the  autumn  of  1866. 
On  6  March  1868  he  was  promoted  to  be 
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Illujor^nenl,  and  returned  to  India  in 
BoveimMf.  In  Pecvtuber  1609  be  finally 
Mme  lioitie,  ami  lived  at  Tobarcooran,  Com- 
MOnfy,  Belfast,  lie  vas  promoted  to  be 
Genlenant-genernl  on  I  t)ct.  1877,  but  re- 
nuined  uRempluyud.  Ul>  waji  madu  a  colonel- 
Vonmandant  of  the  royal  artillery  on  2  Aug. 
1680,  and  he  was  plact^d  on  thu  retired  list, 
«ritb  the  honorary  rank  of  general,  on 
1  July  1^81,  lie  died  at  Cammoney,  Bet- 
ftat,  on  12  July  1887.  He  erected  in  the 
'Cburcbyard  of  Cammoney  a  lofty  Irish  cross 
«f  mountain  limestone,  designed  firom  the 
fineat  nxeinplea  extant,  and  probably  tho  moat 
beautiful  spcciraen  of  Irish  ecclesiastii^al  art 
In  the  country.  His  grufe  is  at  the  foot  of 
iJtiHCroM. 

Smytho'a  latter  years  were  chiefly  given  to 
Vi  aamcdt  advocacy  of  '  home  rule '  for 
I  Ireland  bo  Tar  as  it  was  compatible  with 
I  wilh  Great  Britain.  It  was  hi«  cou- 
endisivour  to  promote  the  material  de- 
velopment of  his  country,  lie  took  an  in- 
laKst  in  agriculture,  and  devoted  himsrif 
to  the  study,  and  encouragement  of  the 
atudy,  of  the  Irish  language;  and  he  left  by 
ifaia  will  the  reversion  of  3,0001.  to  the  Itoyal 
~  lah  Academy  in  trust,  the  interest  of  which 
a  to  beapplied  to  the  promotion  of  the  use 
the  Irish  language.  He  left  also  the  re- 
Tcraion  of  an  equal  sum,  together  with  Lis 
Kaiduary  estate,  to  the  representative  body 
of  the  chnrch  of  Irelsnd.  He  married,  on 
15  Dec.  18-5T,  at  Cammoney,  Harah  Maris, 
MCond  daughter  of  the  ICev.  Robert  Wint- 
ringham  Bland,  J.V.  There  was  no  issue  of 
(be  marriage.     His  widow  survived  him. 

[War  Offiee  ItcoordR ;  obituary  nonce  by 
Oennral  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy  ia  the  Proce«Unga  of 
.tfc*  Boynl  Artillery  iDSlitutioti.  vol.  XT.  1B87  i 
llhuaactions  and  ProceadioKa  at  [h«  Royal  So- 
\#»y;  Annual  Register.  1S87;  private  w>urc«s.] 
'  B.  H.  V. 

8MTTHIE3,  CHAIil.ES  ALAN  (1844- 

1S64),  bishoj)  of  Zanzibar   and   missionary 

bishop  (if  Eaxt  Africa,  born  in  London   on 

0  Aug.  1644,  wuK  second  ton  of  Charles  Nor- 

I  fclk  Sinythies,  vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Walls, 

BO>lohMt«r,and  Isabella,  daughter  of  Admiral 

""r  Eaton   Travers.     When  he   was   three  ) 

I   old  his  fathvr  died  of  consumption, 

in  1S58  his  mother   married  tbe  Rer. 

KO*ona  Alston,  rector  of  Studland,  Dorset. 

I     After  Btttrndingtheschoolsat  Milton  Abbas 

d  at  Fclsted,  which  he  entered  in  January 

54  and  left  in  Decerabor  IS-iT  (Bbevor, 

W^tumni   Felg<ed.  y.   7\   Smvthies  entered 

^TrUiitv  Colleg«,  Cttmbridge.'in   l@6:j,   and 

luatpd  B.A.  in  1806.     In  1868  he  went 

to_Cuddesdon  Theological  College,  Oiford, 


at  that  time  under  the  presidency  < 
King,  the  present  bishop  of  Liucoln.  In 
1869  he  woe  ordained  to  the  curacy  ofGreat 
Marlow,  and  in  187^  look  up  work  at 
RoHth,  a  suburb  of  Cardiif,  under  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Puller,  on  whose  resignation  in  1880 
Smythies  was  ajipointed  to  succeed  him  aa 

In  1882,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Edward 
Steere  [q.  v.j,  Smylhiea  declined  the  offer  of 
tho  bishopric  of  the  universities  mission  to 
Central  AiVicai  but,  after  a  year's  fruitless 
search  and  many  refusals,  the  committee  of 
tbe  mission  renewed  the  ofier  to  him,  and  he 
accepted  the  perilous  charge.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
St.  Andrew's  day  (30  Nov.)  1883,  and  in 
January  18S4  left  for  Zaniibar,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mission. 

The  diocese  covered  roughly  thirty  thou* 
sand  square  miles,  and,  apart  from  the 
character  of  the  country  and  its  climate, 
Bmythies  had  to  face  difficulties  due  to  the 
new  colonial  policy  of  Germany,  within  the 
sphere  of  whoso  influence  nearly  all  the 
mission  stations  lay.  From  the  first  Smythies 
devoted  himself  to  the  selection  and  training 
of  natives  as  clergrmen,  taking  enormous 
pains  to  discover  their  vocation  and  to  give 
them  such  mental  and  spiritual  education  as 
should  qualify  them  to  become  the  evan- 
gelists of  theirown  people.  He  was  equally 
careful  to  keep  t  bem  free  i'rora  1  hat  veneer  of 
English  civilisation  which  so  often  mars  the 
work  of  native  clergy  in  foreign  missions. 

He  visited  all  the  nearer  stations  of  the 
missions  every  year  and  tbe  remote  stations 
once  in  two  years.  This  involved  five  jour- 
neys on  foot,  performed  for  the  most  part 
without  white  companions,  (o  Lake  Nyasa, 
which  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coast. 

In  1888,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  coast  of  East  Africa 
was  blockaded  by  tbe  combined  wanhips  of 
England  and  Germany.  This  led  to  much 
excitement  and  disturbance  among  the  na- 
tives ou  the  mainland.  The  situation  be- 
came in  fact  so  grave  that  the  bishop  was 
strongly  u^ed  by  the  English  government 
to  withdraw  his  missionaries  from  the  scene 
of  danger.  This  he  not  only  declined  to  do, 
but  he  set  out  himself  for  the  interior  of  the 
disturbed  district  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
his  clergy  and  their  converts.  The  journey 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  steamer  on 
approaching  the  shore  was  fired  upon,  and  a 
threatening  crowd  surrounded  the  house  in 
which  he  took  shelter.  He  was  saved  from 
violence  by  the  goodwiU  and  courage  of  the  . 
insurgent  chief,  Bushiri. 
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In  1889  Smythies  became  convinced  that 
it  was  impossible  for  one  man  to  supervise 
the  work  of  his  vast  diocese,  and  in  1890  he 
came  to  England  to  help  to  collect  the  en- 
dowment needed  for  its  subdivision.  By 
incessant  travelling,  speaking,  and  preaching, 
the  sum  of  11,000/.  was  raised  in  six  months, 
the  necessary  formalities  were  completed, 
and  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  B.  Hornby  was  conse- 
crated as  first  bishop  of  Nyasa,  a  title  after- 
wards changed  to  Likoma.  On  the  division 
of  the  diocese  Smythies's  title  was  altered  to 
bishop  of  Zanzibar  and  missionary-bishop  of 
East  Africa.  During  his  visit  to  England 
he  was  in  June  1890  made  honorary  D.D.  of 
Oxford  University. 

After  his  return  to  Zanzibar,  Smythies's 
health  broke  down ;  but,  in  spite  of  physical 
weakness,  he  set  out  in  October  1893  upon 
a  long  tour  through  the  villages  of  the  far  in- 
terior, accompanied  only  by  a  native  deacon 
and  a  few  native  Christians.  He  cast  him- 
self upon  the  hospitality  of  the  natives, 
living  in  their  huts  and  sharing  their  food. 
The  result,  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
was  most  gratifying,  but  it  was  physically 
disastrous  to  the  bishop :  he  was  prostrated 
by  a  severe  attack  of  malarial  fever.  Al- 
tnough  he  found  his  wa^  back  to  Zanzibar 
and  struggled  on  with  his  work  for  a  while, 
he  failed  to  recover,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
in  the  mission  hospital,  was  sent  to  England 
as  the  one  hope  of  saving  his  life.  On  5  May 
1894  he  was  carried  on  board  the  French 
steamer  Peiho,  but  on  the  second  day  at  sea 
he  died,  and  was  buried  at  sundown  at  a  point 
in  mid-ocean  halfway  between  Zanzibar  and 
Aden. 


[Private  information.] 


E.  F.  R. 


SNAGGE,  THOMAS  (1536-1592), 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  bom  in 
1536  at  Letchworth,  Hertfordshire,  where  his 
father,  Thomas  Snagge,  was  lord  of  the  manor. 
A  brother  llobert  was  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  sat  as  member  for  Lostwithiel 
in  the  parliament  of  1571.  In  1552  Thomas 
entered  as  a  student  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  that  society  in  1554. 
In  1563  he  was  appointed  *  reader,*  and  in 
1674  became  *  double  reader.*  He  sat  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the 
parliament  of  1571,  and  appears  to  have  be- 
come an  effective  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  13  Sept.  1577  the  queen,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  [q.  v.], 
nominated  Snagge  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  *  being  sufficiently  per- 
suaded of  his  learning  and  judgment  m  the 
law  wherein  he  had  been  in  long  practice 
as  a  counsellor'  (Mobbin,  Patent  and  Close 


Holls  qf  Ireland,  ii.  11).  Snagge's  patent 
of  appointment  was  dated  2  Dec  1577. 
'The  Dutye    that   he  oweth  to   her  Ma- 

1'estie  and  his  Country e,'  wrote  Walsinfi^ 
lam  to  Sidney, '  doth  make  him  leaue  &. 
other  Hespects  and  willinglie  to  dedicat 
himeself  to  that  Seruice,  tor  the  which  I 
thinke  him  a  Man  so  well  chosen  both  for 
Judgement  and  bould  Spirit  ...  as  hardlie 
all  the  Howses  of  Court  could  yeld  his  like ' 
(Collins,  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State, 
i.  228).  Sna^e  did  not  belie  Walsing^ham's 
expectations.  Three  months  after  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  Sidney  wrote  of  him  to  Walsingham : 
'  I  fynde  him  a  Man  well  learned,  sutiicient, 
stoute,  and  well-spoken,  an  Instrument  of 
good  Service  for  her  Majestic,  and  soche  a 
one  as  is  carefull  to  recfresse  by  Wisdome 
and  good  Discreation  soch  Errors  as  he 
fyndeth  in  her  Majesties  Courts  here.  So 
that  by  his  presence  I  find  my  selfe  well 
assisted  and  humblye  thank  y'  Lordships  for 
the  sendinge  him  to  me,  and  more  of  his 
Sorte  are  needed '  (ib,  p.  231).  Snagge  held 
the  office  of  attorney-general  for  Ireland  for 
three  years,  returning  to  England  in  1580, 
when  he  was  appointed  serieant-at-law. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn  for  that 
vear,  and  resumed  his  large  practice  at  the 
bar.  To  the  parliament  of  November  1588 
Snagge  was  returned  for  Bedford  town, 
and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (12  Nov.  1588).  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  4  Feb.  1588-9,  but  Snagge 
continued  to  hold  the  office  until  the  disso- 
lution on  28  March  1589-90.  In  1590  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  queen's  Ser- 
jeant. He  died  in  1592,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Marston- 
Morteyne,  where  is  a  handsome  canopied 
monument  to  his  memory,  with  recumbent 
effigies  in  marble  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
By  his  marriage  with  a  coheiress  of  Thomas 
Dikons,  Snagge  acquired  the  large  estates  of 
the  Reynes  family  in  Bedfordshire.  His  eldest 
son.  Sir  Thomas  Snagge  of  Marston- Mor- 
teyne, was  elected  member  for  Bedford 
county  in  November  1588,  was  one  of  the 
first  knights  made  by  James  I  on  his  acces- 
sion in  1603,  and  was  high  sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire in  1607. 

[Manning's  Lives  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  Dogdale's  Origines  Juridiciales ; 
O'Byrne's  Representative  Hist,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  Blaydes's  OenealogiaBedfordiensis; 
Visitations  of  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire 
(Harl.  8oc.)»  vols.  xiz.  zzii. ;  Gal.  State  Papers, 
Ireland,  vols.  Ixix.  Ix.  Ixxxv. ;  Holinshed's  Chron. 
p.  1314  ;  Stew's  Chron.  p.  687  ;  Bhiydes^R  Bed- 
fordshire Notes  and  Queries;  Offic  Riet.  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament;   Calendar  of  the  Lords* 


P'^mmals,  p,  138  ;  Joumalaof  ihu  Uoum  of  Com- 
;  Doulhwule's  History  oEGraj'a  Ina.] 
T.  W.S, 
8NAPE,  ANDREW,  D.D.  (1675-1742), 

provost  of  King's  C'ollece,  CumbTidge,  bom 

Bt  Hampton  Court,  Middlpsex,  in  lo7G,  waa 

aon  of  AnJruw  Snspe,  jun.,  setjeanl  farriu- 

[ito  Cburli-e  II.    Thefatherpublished  in  1663 

•  fine  folio  on  'The  Anatomy  of  ud  Horse,' 

K%ith  many  copperplate  engravings,  a  portrait 

\tt  tbc  Duthor,  drawn  and  engraved  by  R. 

pWliitc,  and  a  dedication  to  the    king,   in 

he  speaks  of  *  being  a  >^on  of   that 

nilylhat  hath  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 

rown  of  this  Kingdom  in  the  Quality  of 

miersforthew  two  Hundred  Years.'  The 

Q  was  admittod  to  Eton  in  1663,  and  ivos 

a  a  scholnnliip  at  King's  College, 

nbridge,  in  1689.    Hu  graduated  B.A.  in 

03,  commenced  M.A.  in  1697,  and  was 

WtedD.D.  ewnitiia  nyiia  in  1705  (Graduali 

mlabr.  ed.  1H23,  p.  438).    He  became  lec- 

"  >t  of  St.  Martin's,  Loudon,  and  was  chap- 

ito  Oharles  Seymour,  siith  dulie  of  Somer- 

t  [q.T.],  chancellor  of  the  university,  by 

diom  he  was  presented  LU  1706  to  the  rectory 

iftlw  united  parishes  ofSt.Mary-nC-HiU  and 

i,  Andrew  Hubbard  (Malcolm,  tondinium 

I,  IT.  416).   In  1707  he  was  deputed 

vereitT  to  represent,  on  its  behalf, 

«  faculty  of  theology  at  the  jubilee  of  the 

indalioB  of  the  university  of  Frankfurt- 

Ihe-Oder,  and  during  bis    stay  on  the 

mtinent  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the 

"       eas Sophia.  Hebecameoneofthecluip- 

n  Drdinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and  field 

me  office  under  George  I.    In  1711  he 

appointed   liendmaslcr  of  Eton,  which 

risuedgreatly underhiBmanagement.  He 

,e  of  tbe  principal  disputants  in  the 

■Bangorian  Ojotroversj,'  and  in  nu- 

I  pam^lets  he  attacked  with  great 

ence  tne  principles  upheld  bv  Bishop 

»dly[«*H0ADtT,BEj(jAiiiM,  1676-1761]. 

It!  first  of  his  *  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of 

Ugor '  [iBSSed  through  no  fewer  than  seven- 

W  sdilions  in  the  vear  of  its  publication 

J\7).  As  tbe  pan  which  he  took  in  the  con- 

~     ive  olfence  at  court,  bis  name,  like 

r.  Thomas  Sherlock  [q.v.]  (after- 

ia  bisbop  of  London),  was  removed  from 

list  of  king's  chaplains  (Michulh,  LH. 

*crf.iu.  311). 

'  On  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Adams  he  was 

n  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 

B  February  1719.     lie  was  vice-chancellot 

if  the  university  in  1733-4.     Early  in  1737 

"■  became  rector  of  Knebworth,  llertford- 

*  (Clvttebbuck.  HUl.  of  HtrtforrUhire, 

(kll60),  but  iftsigoed  that  living  in  August 

~'~'ie  lama  year,  when  he  was  presented  by  . 


the  chapter  of  Windsor  to  the  rectory  of 
"West  Ildesley,  Berkshire.  The  latter  bena- 
fice  he  held  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  his  lodgings  in  Windsor  Castle  on  ^  Dec. 
~i7A2,  He  was  buried  in  the  nouth  iiisle  of 
St.  George's  Chapel. 

He  married  Kebecca,  widow  of  Sir  Joshaa 
SUar ~      -    .       . 


lected  form,  under  the  title  of  'Forty-live 
Sermons  on  several  Subjects,' 3  vols,  Ijondon, 
1746,8vo,underthe  editorshiii  of  John  Chap- 
man. D,D.,audWUUamBerriman,D.D,  The 
cliums  of  lunatics  on  the  humanity  of  the 
|iubtic  were  nobly  slated  by  him  in  two  Spitol 
EermonspreacheH  inl707and  171@.  Hecon- 
tributed  verses  to  the  university  collections 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  peace  of 
llyswick,  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
i-inupe  was  the  editor  of  Dean  Moss'd  '  Ser- 
inon8'(1732)i  but  thepreface.'bya  Learned 
Hand,'  was  contributed  oy  Zachary  Qrev  (Ni- 
chols, Ut.  Awed.  ii.  539,  iv.  236). 

There  is  a  good  meuotinto  print  of  him, 
engraved  '  ad  vivum '  by  Faber  (Bkoulet). 
A  smuller  print  was  also  published,  but  the 
prjntsellers   fraudulently   reissued   it   as    a 

Krlrait   of   Orator    Henley   [see   Heslbt, 
hn]  {Gratiffor  Iflters.  p.  323). 

[Cole's BiBt.or King's Colkge.iT.lOfl;  Cnoke'a 
Preacher's  AatiatHiit,  ii.  313 ;  Notva  and  Qusries, 
Slid  ser.  il.  433,  3rd  »r.  vi.  309.  404.  6th  sei. 
viii.  7.  136,  313,  274.  7th  ser.  ix.  48,  116.  197, 
297;  Harwood'a  Alumni  Etonenscs.  pp.48.a74; 
Addit.  M3.  6880.  t.  87;  Swift'i  Loiters,  1768, 
il.£5, 126;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy) ;  Whiston'a 
Memoirs,  i.  315  ;  Pole's  Antiquities  of  WinJsor, 
366;    Grnngic's    Biogr.  Hist,  of    EngLtnd; 


8NAPE,  EDMl'ND (^.1576-1608), puri- 
tan, took  deacon's  orders  Id  1575,  but  in- 
clining to  the  presbyierian  views  on  online- 
tioD,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  a  full  minister  until  he  should  be 
chosen  by  some  particular  congregation. 
Upon  hearing  this  the  jiarishionrrs  of  St. 
Peter's,  Northampton,  according  to  Ban- 
croft, immediately  summoned  Snapo  to  be 
their  minister,  ui  1576  Snape  and  Thomas 
Cartwright  (1535-1603)  [q.v.]  were  invited 
(o  tbe  Channel  Islands  toassist  the  Huguenot 
ministers  tliere  in  framing  the  necessary 
discipline  for  their  churches.  They  were 
received  with  much  kindness  in  Jersey,  and 
Snape  was  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 


i 


Snape 


Hont  Or((iieil.  After  settling  matters  in  ' 
Jenejbepassedovertothedioceseof Exet«r,  ' 
where  he  continued  gome  time,  and  than 
prob&bly  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  in  1681 
he  graduated  B.A.  from  St.  Edmund  HaU, 
indprocended  M.A.  from  Merton College  on 
10  July  1584.  He  wts  slso  incorponted 
M.A.atCambridgeiu]680.  Then, returniugr 
to  St.  Peter's,  NorlhainptOD,  be  in  the  same 
year  joined  his  brethren  in  the  count;  in 
their  acceptance  of  the  Booli  of  Discipline, 
although  nedidnotactuaUjBubacribeit  him- 
^f.  He  also  took  part  in  or^nising  presbv- 
Uriestocariyoutits  regulations.  In  1588  he 
persuaded  Sir  Richard  Knightley  [q-^O  °^  \ 
Fawsley  to  give  shelter  to  Robert  Walde- 
grave,  a  printer,  and  to  the  printing  press, 
from  which  John  Penry  [q-v,j  and  others 
issued  the  pampbleta  of  Martin  Mar-Prelate  | 
(Bridges,  A'orthamptonsAlre,  i.  66).  In  1690  ' 
the  attention  of  government  was  called  to 
the  assembliea  and  practices  of  the  puritans, 
who,  in  fact,  were  attempting  to  introduce 
the  discipline  and  usages  of  the  Scottish  and 
continental  presbyterian  churches.  Snape 
was  summoned,  together  with  Cartwright 
and  other  ministera,  before  the  high  com- 
missioners. Among  the  articles  against  him 
was  one  accusing  him  of  refusing  baptism 
to  a  child  because  its  parents  had  not  given 
it  a  scriptural  name.  Uthcr  articles  charged 
him  with  being  a  constant  attendant  on 
puritan  synods,  witb  omitting  in  bia  public 
ministry  to  read  the  confession,  absolution, 
psalms,  lessons,  litany,  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  with 
reniiuncing  his  calling  to  the  ministry  by 
bishops'  ordination  (bTBIPE,  Whityift,  iii, 
242).  When  requested  to  take  an  oath  ex 
o^cjotoanswer  all  interrogatories  that  might 
be  put  to  him,  he  and  bia  fellow  prisoners 
refused  on  the  ground  that  tbey  must  first 
see  the  questions.  Aiter  seeing  them,  they 
etiU  declined  the  oatb,  and  were  sent  back  to 
prison.  Certain  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
warn  bia  friends  were  intercepted,  and  he  ap- 
pears finally  to  have  admitted  the  substance 
of  the  accusations  against  liim.  After  being 
eleven  months  in  prison  he  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  bail, 
but  on  their  refusing  a  form  uf  submission 
offered  tbem  they  were  refused  their  liberty. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  liberated 
on  bail  in  December  1691. 

In  1695  he  was  again  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  in  1697  he  attended  a  synod  in 
Guernsey.  In  1603  he  bad  left  Jersey,  and 
had  taken  legal  proceedingsagainsttbe  States, 
who  bad  chosen  him   to    teach  theological 


students  in  their  projected  collegs.    Thedif- 
'- ^settledby         '-'    ■'       " 


ferences  w 


in  arbitration  of  four 


4  Snatt 

persons,  with  the  governor  as  umpire.    The 
dat«  of  Snape's  death  is  unknown. 

[Cooper's Athene Cantabr.ii.28S,Sfil;  Bnksr 
MSS.  XT.  7Z-6  ;  Bancroft's  Dangsroua  PosiiioDS, 
pp.  77,  79-S3,  SS,  8S,  91,  ft2,  101,  113-16,  120, 
136, 1S2;  Brook's  Cartwright,  pp.  218,  337-86; 
IjiDsdowne  MSa.  vol.  litiii.  art.  62;  Brook's 
Pniicans,  i.  4US-H ;  Heyljn's  £rina  BedivirEU, 
2nd  edit.  pp.  236,  2*0.  2SI,  284,  3U4,  306,  SI  1 ; 
Mather's Magiialia,bk. iii. p.  10;  Strype's Annals, 
ed.  1824.  iv.  101-3;  Slrype's  Aylmer,  ed.  lB2t, 
pp.  204-11;  Satcliffs's  Answer  t«  Throckmorton, 
ffl  45  i-46  6, 49a  i  Waddingtoa's  Penry,  pp.34 1- 
217;  UsckmiLTi's  Cat.  of  Tanaer  MSS.  p,  USD; 
La  Qn^sna's  Const.  Hist,  of  Jersey,  pp.  167, 1S8; 
I  Fttlle'sAcoountof  Jersey,  pp.  187. 476;  Foster's 
I  Alumni  Ozon.  1600-1714  )  seeart.  CABTvaiOflT, 
I  Thomas,  the  elder.]  E.  L  C. 

I  8NATT,  WILLIAM  (1646-1721),  non- 
'  juring  divine,  bom  at  I^ewes  in  1946,  was 
the  son  of  Edward  Snatt,  minister  and  usher 
of  the  Southover  free  school,  Lewes.  There 
'  in  1629  the  elder  Snatt  had  John  Evelyn, 
the  diarist,  asapupil.  William  matriculated 
from  Magdalen  Colltge,  Oxford,  on  14  Dec. 
1660,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1664.  Ha  was 
collated  to  the  rectory  of  Benton,  Sussex,  in 
1672,  obtained  a  prebend  in  Cbicheeter  Ca- 
,  tbedral  in  1676,  and  the  rectory  of  Cliffe  St. 
Thomas,  Susses,  in  the  same  year.  He  sub- 
sequently became  vicar  of  Seoford  in  1679, 
,  and  of  Cuckficld  and  Bishopstone  in  1681. 
,  A  devout  and  consistent  bigb  churchman,  he 
I  resigned  all  his  preferments  rather  than  take 
I  tbe  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  came 
I  to  London,  where  he  found  friends  in  Hil- 
!  kiah  Bedford  [q.  v.]  and  Jeremy  Collier,  and, 
I  like  other  nornurors,  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
,  '  popery.'  'This  hostile  feeling  was  con- 
firmed in  April  1690,  when,  in  company  with 
CoUier  and  Cook,  Snatt  attended  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parkyns  [q.  v.]  and  Sir  John  Friend 
Sq.  v.l  on  the  scaffold.  These  men  had  been 
ound  guilty  of  high  treason  in  conspiring  to 
I  assassinate  William  III.  Snatt  andCollier, 
I  however,  joined  iu  pronouncing  absolution, 
I  performing  tbe  ceremony  with  the  imposition 
of  hands.  The  nonjurors  subsequently 
printed  the  confession  of  the  criminals,  in 
which  the  title  'Church  of  England'  was 
appropriated  to  themselves.  This  provoked 
a  remonstrance  from  the  two  archbishops 
I  and  ten  bishops,  and  on  7  April  tbe  grand 
I  jury  of  Middlesex  presented  Snatt,  CoUier, 
!  and  Cook  for  perpetrating  a  great  affront  to 
I  the  government  and  a  scandal  to  tbe  churcb 
of  England.  Collier  absconded,  and  issued 
pamp^ets  in  his  defence;  but  Snatt  and 
I  Cook  were  committed  to  Newgate,  ThejT 
were  tried  before  tbe  king's  bench,  and, 
;  though  ably  defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew 


rerti  found  ^uiltj  of 
1  2  July.  Sucb,  however, 
wen '  the  leniry  of  the  government  and  his 
Gwice  of  Ganterbury's  moderation  in  inter- 
ceding for  (he  delinquents,'  that  tbey  were 
releaaed  on  ball  in  the  following  August. 
SnatI  enntinued  to  live  io  London,  where  he 
died  in  reduced  circumstances  on  30  Not. 
1731,  a  '  true  confessor'  of  his  >  distressed 
aod  alHicted  church.' 

|Fo.t*r'B  Alomni  Oion,  1S0O-17U:  Hist. 
Rig,  1721,  Chron.  Dinrj,  p.  **:  Erflyn's 
Diary,  iii.  SfiO;  Cakmj'a  Ufe,  i.  382  ;  A  Letter 
Io  tne  Thrw  AhKilTera,  ISflS,  folio  ;  Lutlrell'a 
Brief  IliM.  Belntion,  iv.  40,  iS,  76.  HO;  Mbo 
aaUj's  History;  Lutbbury'a  Hi»t.  of  the  Non- 
jnrore,  pp.  168  »q,]  T.  fi. 

SNELL.  HANNAH  (1723-1782), 
'female  soldier,"  accordingto  the 'narrative' 
publisUud  in  17fiO  (attested  in  an  affidavit, 
sworn  bvthH  heroine  before  the  lord  mayor, 
■ad  prefixed  to  each  copy  of  the  book),  was 
born  in  Frj'er  Street,  Worcester,  on  St. 
0<^iV-'a  ilnv  <S3  April)  1T23.  Her  father, 
William  Snell,  a  hosier,  was  the  eon  of  (i 
'  Lieutenant  Snell,'  alleged  to  hare  been  at 
the  taking  of  Namur  and  to  have  been 
I  Icilled  at  Malplaquet.  In  1740  she  lost 
Vftther  and  mother,  but  found  a  home  in 
(Xondon  with  a  married  sister,  Susannah, 
wife  of  James  Graj,  a  carpenter,  at 
I'Wappins'.  Three  years  later  she  was 
^^~lamed  by  a  Fleet  parson  to  aUutch  seaman, 
imed  James  Summs,  who,  al\er  ill-treating 
IT  for  seven  months,  disappeared.  Having 
f  given  birth  to  a  child,  Hannah  borrowed  a 
miit  of  her  brother-in-law's  clothes,  and 
went  in  search  of  the  missing  husband 
(23  Nov.  1745).  She  reached  Coventry, 
where,  retaining  her  disguise,  she  enlisted 
in  Captain  Miller's  company  of  Gi  '  ' 
regiment  of  foot,  and  marched  with 
Carlisle.  By  incurring  the  hostility  of  her 
Serjeant  (the  story  continues),  she  was  un- 

Ijnetly  sentenced  to  receive  six  hundred,  and 
IWtuallv  did  receive   five   hundred,   lashes, 
alter  which  she  deserted  and  made  her  way 
to  PoTtsmouth.     There,  in  the  capacity  of 
%   marine,  she  joined   the   sloop    Swallow 
(Oapt.    Rosier),    attached    to 
fleet  bound  for  the  East  Indiet 
Iffgsrded  as  a  boy.  she  ws 
usistant  steward  and  cook   t< 
tnees.     Aiter  a  futile  attempt  ' 
the  fleet  made  for  Fort  St.  David' 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  marines  d 
embarked  to  strengthen  the  army  hesiegi 
Anupong.     Hanoaii  was  engageil  in  seve. 
rflnrmishuB,  and  witnessed  the  blowing    , 
iruxine,  which  broupht  the 
Uarching  on  Pondicherry, 


a  attached  as 
)  the  officers' 
1  Mauritius, 


the  troops  were  ubliged  to  ford 
running  breast  high,  in  the  face  of  the 
French  batteries.  She  took  her  share  Id 
trench-making  and  at  picket  duty,  but 
during  an  assault,  after  having  fired  thirty- 
seven  rounds,  she  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  groin.  Not  canng  to  ask  for  the  aid  of 
the  regimental  surgeon,  she  secured  the  ser- 
Tices  and  secrecy  of  a  black  woman,  with 
whose  help  she  extracted  the  bullet  and 
cured  the  wound.  Upon  recovery,  she 
sent  on  board  the  Tartar  pinti,  and 
>d  as  a  common  sailor  until  turned  over 
le  same  capacity  to  the  Eltham  man-of- 
The  smoothness  of  her  chin  earned 
ter  the  sobriouet  of  Molly,  but  as  her  brisk- 
ness increased  her  popularitv,  her  shipmates 
rechristened  her  '  hearty  Jemmj-,'  James 
Gray  being  tha  name  in  which  she  had 
entered  the  navy.  At  Ljsbon  she  learned 
that  her  husband  had  been  executed  at 
M.  The  alleged  motive  for  her  martial 
eTploits  was  now  removed,  and  when  the 
Eltham  was  paid  olT  at  Gravesend  in  1750, 
Hannah  resumed  her  petticoats.  She  lost 
no  time  in  getting  her  achievements  put  on 
record,  the  narrative  being  published  by  B. 
Walker  in  June  1750,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Female  Soldier;  or  the  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Hannah  Snell '  (London,  1S7 
jp.  sm.  4tfl;  reprinted  in  '  Women  Adven- 
turers,' 1802).  A  'facetious'  poem  appended 
to  the  work  was  reprinted  in  several  oews- 
papurs.  Abridgments  appeared  in  the 
*  Gentleman's  Magazine '  (with  a  rough  por- 
trait) and  the  'Scots  Magazine'  for  July 
1750.  Her  story  was  talk^  about,  and  th» 
manager  of  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  Well- 
close  Square  induced  her  Ut  appear  upon 
the  stage  in  uniform,  while  in  the  autumn 
she  appeared  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  went 
through  a  number  of  military  exercises  in 
regimentals.     Meanwhile,  in  response  to  s 

Klition  on  23  June  1750,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
rland  put  Hannah's  name  on  the  king's 
list  for  a  pension  of  80/.  per  annum  ;  and 
she  seems  to  have  actually  received  an 
annuity  as  a  Chelsea  out-pen»ioner  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounds  received  at  I'ondicherry 
(Lysohs,  Environt,  ii.  IfM).  Changing  her 
vocation  once  more,  she  now  took  a  public- 
house  at  Wapping.towhich  she  endeavoured 
to  attract  customers  by  the  sign  of  the 
'Female  Warrior,'  In  J759  she  married  a 
carpenter  named  Samuel  Eyies,  and  on  hia 
death  she  married  thirdly,  in  1772,  Richard 
Habgood  of  Welford.  The  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  records  (in  errorl  that  she  was 
found  dead  on  a  heath  in  Warwickshire  on 
10  Dec.  1778.  In  1789  she  became  insane 
and  was  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
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where  she  died  on  8  Feb.  1792,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine.  By  her  own  desire  she  was 
interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  Chelsea 
hospital  (Favlkneb,  Chelsea^  ii.  282). 

The  military  portion  of  Hannah's  career 
finds  a  striking  parallel  in  that  of  Christian 
Davies  [q.  v.],  while  her  nautical  experi- 
ences were  probably  eclipsed  by  those  of 
'  William  Brown '  (a  negress,  so  rated  on 
the  books  of  the  Queen  Charlotte),  who  was 
proved  to  have  served  eleven  years  when 
that  ship  was  paid  off  in  1815,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  ner  agility  as  a  captain  of 
the  maintop  no  less  than  for  her  partiality 
for  prize-money  and  grog.  The  outlines  of 
Hannah  Snell  s  story  are  therefore  by  no 
means  incredible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  many  of  the  details  supplied  in 
the  *  Female  Soldier '  are  the  embellishments 
of  a  hand  well  skilled  in  the  resources  of 
imaginary  biography.  The  bombastic  open- 
ing, the  description  of  the  latent  heroism  of 
the  father  (the  hosier)  and  the  mythical 
exploits  of  toe  uncles,  the  impossible  inci- 
dents of  the  floggings  (which  the  editor  of 
the  *  Gentlemairs  Magazine '  vainly  sought 
to  extenuate  in  an  explanatory  footnote), 
and  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  last 
moments  of  Hannah's  criminal  husband,  all 
attest  the  workmanship  of  an  experienced 
literary  hand,  to  whose  identity  no  clue 
exists. 

Hannah's  portrait  was  thrice  painted  in 
1750,  by  J.  Warden,  by  R.  Phelps,  and 
another;  the  engraving  by  Faber,  after 
Phelps,  is  the  best ;  others  are  by  J.  John- 
son and  by  J.  Young  (1789)  (cf.  Bromley, 
Cat.  pp.  456-7;  Evans,  Cat.  p.  323). 

[Gent.  Mag.  1760,  pp.  283.  291  sq.;  Scots' 
Mag.  1760,  pp.  330 sq.;  Caulfield's  Memoirs  of 
Celebrated  Persons,  iv.  178;  Wilson's  Wonder- 
ful Characters,  pp.  1,  21;  Kirby's  Wonderful 
Museum,  ii.  450;  Granger s Wonderful  Museum; 
Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.  iii.  113,  280,  v.  457 
(a  list  of  British  Amazons),  8th  ser.  ii.  88,  171, 
456;  All  the  Year  Round,  6  April  1872  ; 
Lysons's  Environs,  ii.  164;  Cromwell's  Clerken- 
"well,  p.  254 ;  Wroth's  London  Pleasure  Gar- 
dens, p.  36 ;  Addit.  MS.  6723  (Biographia  Ad- 
versaria) ;  notes  kindly  sent  by  F.  S.  Snell, 
esq.,  of  Durban,  Natal.]  T.  S. 

SNELL,  JOHN  (1629-1679),  founder  of 
the  Snell  exhibitions  in  Balliol  College, 
bom  in  1629,  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Snell, 
smith  at  McCalanstone  in  the  parish  of 
Colmonell,  Ayrshire.  In  1643  he  studied  at 
Glasfjfow  under  James  Dalrymple,  one  of  the 
regents  of  that  university,  afterwards  first 
Viscount  Stair  [q.  v.]  In  the  civil  war  he 
sided  with  the  royalists,  and  was  present  at 
several  engagements,   including  Worcester 


(3  Sept.  1651).  Narrowly  escaping  from  that 
battle,  he  took  refuge  in  the  family  of  a  per- 
son of  quality  in  Cheshire,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman 
[q.T.I  Possibly  he  was  related  to  Qeorge 
Snell,  archdeacon  of  Chester,  who  had  mar- 
ried Lydia  Bridgeman,  Sir  Orlando's  aunt. 
During  the  Commonwealth  and  protectorate 
he  was  clerk  to  Sir  Orlando,  then  practising  in 
London  as  chamber  couns^  and  conveyancer. 
On  Bridgeman's  elevation  to  the  bench  in 
1660  Snell  became  crier  of  his  court.  In 
1667  he  was  made  seal-bearer  on  his  patron's 
appointment  to  be  lord-keeper,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  during  Shaftes- 
bury's chancellorship.  He  was  afterw^urds 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
commissioner  for  the  management  of  the 
duke's  estates  in  Scotland.  He  died  at 
Oxford  on  6  Aug.  1679,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cross,  Holywell.  He  was 
*  much  esteemed  for  his  great  diligence  and 
understanding.'  The  second  volume  of  Sir 
Orlando  Briogeman's  *  Conveyances '  was 
printed  in  170^  from  his  manuscript. 

By  his  wife  Johanna  he  left  a  daughter 
Dorothy,  who  was  married  in  1682  to  WU- 
liam  Guise  of  Winterboume,  Gloucester- 
shire; from  her  is  descended  Sir  William 
Guise,  hart.,  of  Elmore  Court,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

By  his  will,  proved  13  Sept.  1679,  Snell 
bequeathed  the  residue  of  nis  estate,  in- 
cluding his  manor  and  lands  of  Ufton,  War- 
wickshire, to  be  administered  by  three 
trustees — the  provost  of  Queen's,  the  pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  and  the  master  of  Bal- 
liol— with  a  view  to  the  education  at  some 
college  or  hall  in  Oxford  University  of  scho- 
lars from  his  own  college  of  Glasgow,  to 
which  his  letters  and  benefactions  show  him 
to  have  been  warmly  attached.  By  decree 
of  the  court  of  chancery  in  1693,  it  was 
appointed  that  the  scholars  should  go  to 
Balliol  College.  A  provision  in  the  will  that 
they  should  enter  into  holy  orders  and  re- 
turn to  Scotland  for  preferment  has  several 
times  given  rise  to  litigation.  In  consequence 
of  the  disestablishment  of  episcopacy  and 
the  *  settlement  of  presbyters  in  Scotland, 
this  provision  was  held  to  be  ineffectual. 
The  foundation  has  been  one  of  great  value, 
and  the  list  of  scholars  or  exhibitioners  con- 
tains among  eminent  illustrious  names  those 
of  Adam  Smith,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and 
John  Wilson  (*  Christopher  North '). 

[Wood's  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  371;  Preface  to 
vol.  ii.  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman's  Convey- 
ances, 1702 ;  Munimenta  Almss  Universitatis 
Glasguensis  (Maitland  Club),  1854;  Deeds  in- 
stituting Bursaries,  &c.,  in  the  University  of 


CUsgoir  (Hutlatid  Clob).  1331).  p.  9:3,  nnd 
App. ;  TnnsoctioDa  of  tbe  (ilawioir  ATcbaeolngi- 
c»l  Society,  now  sor.  toI.  ii.  pt.  iii,  p.  271.1 

O.  W.  0. 
8NELLING,  THOMAS  (1712-1773), 
numUmatist,  bom  in  17l!2,  cnrried  on 
biHioeM  as  &  coin-dealer  and  bookseller  at 
No.  163  Fleet  Street,  next  the  Horn  Tn\-ern 
^nnw  Andi:rtoii's  HoUil).  His  aame  often 
occurs  u  ft  purchaser  at  London 
about  1766,  and  amonjt  his  numis 
tomtm  wiu  WiUiam  Ilunter  the  : 
Bnvlling  wrot«  and  published  many 
on  BritiHb  coina.  meritorious  productions 
for  ihoir  time.  The  plates  of  hia  '  View  of 
tlto  Silver  Coin  ...  of  Enfclaiid'  am  rather 
coarsely  executed,  but  Ha  whins  (SiVner 
Coint)  praises  them  for  their  fidelity.  On 
the  title-pages  and  plates  of  his  books 
Snelling  was  wont  lo  insert  tbe  advertjse- 
mt'ilt ;  '  Who  biivs  and  sells  all  aorta  6f 
coins  and  medsla.'  He  died  on  '2  May  1773, 
and  hia  son,  Thomns  Snelling,  carried  on 
business  as  a  print  seller  at  ItiS  Fleet 
Street,  and  publislied  posthumously  two  of 
his  father's  works.  8nelling's  coins,  medals, 
anil  antiques  were  sold  by  auction  at  Lani;:- 
ford's.  Corent  Garden,  21-24  Jan.  1774 
(I>riced Selo Catjilo^ue  in  Medal  Koom,  Brit. 
Mus.)  The  coins  were  principally  Greek  and 
Koman,  biit  Done  of  tne  lots  fetched  high 

There  are  tliree  portrait  medals  of  Snel- 
Vins  in  tbR  British  Museum,  by  G.  Rawle, 
I,.  I'ingo,  and  Kirk  (Dcbaitp,  MfdaMa  et 
JeloB*  de  liicminnatta, y.  190).  A  portrait 
of  him  was  d^a^vn  nnd  engraved  by  John 
Thane.  1770,  and  William  Tassie  made  a 
medallion  of  him  (Ghat.  Tattie,  p.  147). 
There  is  also  a  medallion  in  the  Tassie 
•wies  (A.)  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Snelling. 

Soelling's  works  are  as  follows : 
<8arenty-lwo  Plates  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coin,  mostly  En|;lish,'  1757,  4to,  Ilenfrey 
{Num.  Chnm.  1874.  pp.  159  f.)  has  shown 
that  I  hew  were  probably  printed  fVom 
ruppurplales,  engrai'ed  for  Sir  James  "  " 
riiiKtAn  end  the  commiltm  of  the  n 
1052.  2. '  A  View  of  the  Silver  Coin 
Englaad,'  1762.  3.  'A  View  of  the  Gold 
Coin  ...  of  Enaland,'  1763,  4.  •  A  View 
of  the  Copper  Coin  ,  .  .  of  England,'  I76t 

i includes  the  tradesmen's  tokens).  5.  '7h( 
)octrine  of  Gold  and  Silver  Computations, 
1760.  6.  '  A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Simon'i 
Eisay  on  Irish  Coins,'  1767.  7.  'Miscel- 
laneous Views  of  the  Coins  struck  by  Eng- 
lish Prince*  in  France.'  &c.,  1709  (includes 
an  aocount  of  counterfeit  sterlings,  and  of 
JRn^ish  iwlonial  and  pattern  coins).  8,  '  A 
ir  of  the  Origin ...  of  Jettons  or  Coun- 


ters,' 1709.     8.  'A  Viawof  theSilverCoin 

.  .  Scotland,'  1774.    10.  '  Thirty-three 
Plates  of  English  Medals,'  1776. 

[Soelling'B  WorltB.1  W.  W. 

8NETZLER,     JOHN     or     JOHANN 

(17aOP-1774P),  orgnn-builder,  was  bom 
about  1710  at  Passau  in  Germany,  where 
lome  of  his  work  as  organ-builder  is  still 
itaoding.  He  settled  in  Eufiland  when  the 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Byfield,  Jordan, 
aud  Bridges,  separate  linns  acting  in  prac- 
tical partnership  (Bckret,  iii.  436-41). 
SneUler's  organ  built  in  1764  for  the  church 
of  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  gained  him  great 
repute  (specification  in  Geovb's  Dictionary, 
"  597).  His  or^ns  for  Halifax  (1768)  and 
,  Martin's,  Leicester  (1774),  were  eicel- 
lently  built,  while  that  supplied  to  Sir  John 
DaDvers  at  Swithlaud  was  described  by 
Gardiner,  thirty  years  aClerwards,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Snetzler's  great  talents.  Saturated 
with  damp  and  covered  with  dust,  it  was 
still  in  tune  and  playable  condition  (Munc 
and  Friatdt,  i.  166).  Having  saved  sutGcient 
money,  he  returned  to  his  native  country ; 
but,  after  being '  so  long  accustomed  to  Lon- 
don porter  and  English  fare,'  he  found  Oei^ 
in  surroundings  uncongenial,  and  returned 
l^ndon.    Letters  of  naturalisation  were 

Sinted  him  on  12  April  1770  (Hontf  Office 
fieri,  p.  161),  He  died  after  1773,  in 
which  vear  he  acted  as  executor  to  his  A'iend 
Burkat  Shudi  the  elder  (Grove,  iii.  4H9). 

[  Miller's  Hist,  of  Uoni^sster.  p.  163 ;  G»nt.  Mag. 
1813,  i.  3.1B;  authorities  cited,;!      ^  M.  M. 

SNOW,  JOHN  (lS13-1868).an(e«thelist, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  farmer,  was  bom  at  Vork 
on  li'i  March  IB13.  He  was  educated  at  a 
private  school  in  his  native  city  until  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to 
William  Hardcastle,  a  surgeon  living  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  During  liis  apprentice- 
ship ho  became  a  vegetarian  and  total  ab- 
stainer. After  serving  for  a  short  time  as 
a  colliery  surgeon  and  unqualified  aesislonti 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1831-2,  be 
became  in  October  1836  a  student  at  tha 
Hunterian  school  of  medicine  in  Great  Wind- 
mill Street,  London.  He  began  to  attend 
the  medical  practice  at  the  Westminster 
Hos])ital  in  the  following  October,  and  in 
October  1838  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  having  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Roval  College  of 
Suroieons  of  England  on  2  May  1838.  He 
graduated  M.D.  of  the  university  of  London 
on  20  Dee.  1844.  and  in  IKSo'he  was  ad- 
mitted a  licentiate  of  the  Itoyel  College  of 

Re  attended  with  great  regularity  the 
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meetings  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  where  on  16  Oct.  1841  he  read  a 
paper  on  '  Asphyxia  and  on  the  Resuscita- 
tion of  New-born  Children.'  In  1852  the 
society,  which  afterwards  became  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  selected  him  orator  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  on  10  March  1855  he 
was  inducted  into  the  president's  chair.  He 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  lecturer  on  forensic 
medicine  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  school  of 
medicine,  an  appointment  which  lapsed 
when  the  school  came  to  an  end  in  1849. 

To  Snow's  scientific  insight  was  due  the 
theory  that  cholera  is  communicated  by 
means  of  a  contaminated  water-supply,  and 
his  essay  upon  the  mode  of  communication  of 
cholera,  wnich  was  first  published  in  1849, 
was  awarded  by  the  Institute  of  France  a 
prize  of  1,200/.  In  1855  a  second  edition 
was  published,  with  a  much  more  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  effbct  of  the  water-supply 
on  certain  districts  of  South  London  in 
the  epidemic  of  1854.  Meanwhile,  in  1846, 
Snow's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  proper- 
ties of  ether,  then  newly  adopted  in  America 
as  an  anaesthetising  agent.  He  made  great 
improvements  in  the  method  of  administer- 
ing the  drug,  and  then  obtained  permission 
to  demonstrate  his  results  in  the  dental 
out-patient  room  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
These  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  he 
won  the  confidence  of  Robert  Liston  [q.v.], 
and  thus  the  ether  practice  in  London  came 
almost  entirely  into  his  hands.  But  though 
he  had  practically  introduced  the  scientific 
use  of  ether  into  English  surgery.  Snow  had 
so  well  balanced  a  mind  that  he  appreciated 
the  value  of  other  anaesthetising  agents, 
more  particularly  chloroform,  a  drug  which 
he  administered  to  the  oueen  on  7  April 
1853,  during  the  birth  ol  Prince  Leopold, 
and  again  on  14  April  1857  at  the  birth  of 
Princess  Beatrice.  Snow  died  unmarried  on 
16  June  1858,  and  was  buried  in  the  Bromp- 
ton  cemetery. 

An  autotype  reproduction  from  a  presenta- 
tion portrait  made  in  1866  is  prefixed  to  Sir 
B.  W.  Richardson's  *  Memoir.'  Snow's  pub- 
lished works,  apart  from  contributions  to 
medical  periodicals,  are :  1.  *0n  the  Mode 
of  Communication  of  Cholera,'  8vo,  London, 
1849  ;  2nd  ed.  1855;  this  work  was  translated 
into  German,  Quedlinburg,  1856.  2.  'Chloro- 
form and  other  Anaesthetics,  edited,  with  a 
!Memoir,  by  B.  W.  Richardson,'  8vo,  London, 
1858.  Snow  was  engaged  on  this  work  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

[Memoir  by  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  prefixed 
to  Chloroform  and  other  Anaesthetics  (see  above), 
and  reprinted  in  the  Asclepiad,  1887,  iv.  274- 
300.1  D'A.  P. 


SNOW,  WILLIAM  PARKER  (1817- 
1895),  mariner,  explorer,  and  author,  son  of 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  who  had  served  at 
Trafalgar  and  through  the  war,  was  bom  at 
Poole  on  27  Nov.  1817.  His  father  died  in 
1826,  leaving  the  family  ill  provided  for ;  but 
the  boy  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  school 
at  Greenwich,  and  four  years  after  was  sent 
as  apprentice  in  a  small  brig  bound  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  hardships  and  cruel  usage  suffered 
in  a  second  voyage  sickened  him  of  the  sea^ 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  emigrate  to  Canada;  the  project, 
however,  fell  through,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
shin  on  board  a  bark  bound  to  Australia.  At 
Sydney  he  got  employment  in  a  shop,  but^ 
tirin^r  of  that  and  getting  into  bad  company^ 
fled  into  the  bush,  where  for  some  time  he 
led  a  wild,  if  not  criminal  life.  He  at  length 
reached  Sydney  in  extreme  want,  and  by  good 
fortune  got  a  berth  on  board  a  ship  trading  to 
the  islands,  in  which,  after  some  experience 
among  the  natives,  then  but  little  known^ 
he  returned  to  England  in  1836.  His  mother 
was  dead,  his  family  and  friends  dispersed. 
He  fell  again  into  bad  company,  lost  all  his 
money,  and  entered  on  board  a  ship  of 
war.  The  restraint  was  irksome,  ana  he 
deserted ;  he  was  arrested,  sent  on  board,  and 
punished. 

After  a  year's  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  he  obtained  his  discharge — in  reward, 
it  is  said,  for  his  gallantry  in  jumping  over- 
board to  save  a  man  from  a  shark.  He  had 
always  had  an  inclination  to  the  pen,  and 
on  his  return  to  England,  with  some  pay  and 
prize-money  to  go  on  with,  he  began  to  write 
for  the  papers,  and  met  with  some  success. 
But  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  money,  and  for 
a  time  suffered  from  blindness.  When  he  re- 
covered— weak,  destitute,  and  helpless— he 
married  a  young  woman  as  poor  as  himself. 
They  raised  enough  to  emigrate  to  Melbourne, 
where  they  became  managers  of  an  hotel.  In 
a  few  months  they  cleared  200/. ;  but  Snow's 
health  broke  down,  and  after  many  wander- 
ings they  returned  to  England.  Snow  now 
resumed  his  literary  work;  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  amanuensis  to  a  retired  naval 
officer,  and  after  him  to  others,  including 
Macaulay,  for  whom  he  transcribed  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  'History.'  He  consulted 
Macaulay  as  to  his  literary  projects,  which 
included  a  history  of  the  Jews ;  but  Macau- 
lay pointed  out  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
scholarship  for  that  task,  and  suggested  a 
detailed  life  of  Nelson. 

After  a  year  in  America,  Snow  returned 
in  1850  to  volunteer  for  one  of  the  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  To 
this  step  he  was  prompted  by  a  dream,  which 


he  believed  hftd  pointed  out  tu  him  the  true 
routh  The  idea  took  so  firm  a  hold  oa  him 
u  lo  dominate  his  whole  life.  Ue  served 
Uuouah  the  summer  of  1850  as  purser,  doctor, 
and  chiufoffieurof  the  Prince  Albert, aemall 
THsecl  of  &baut  90  tana,  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  uf  Ladj  Franklin,  under  the  com- 
mkad  of  Commander  Forsyth  of  tlie  navy. 
On  his  return  Snow  published  '  Vo^aie  of 
the  IVince  Albert  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Fr«iiklin'(I8fil,post8vo),an  interesting  and 
modi'mto  littla  book:  but  he  was  convinced 
tbftt  succtus  had  been  hindered  by  Forsyth's 
ivfusal  tu  f^  OD,  and  durin^r  the  following 
jre&ra  he  constantly  but  vainly  memorialised 
the  adoiiralty  to  send  him  out  again  in  com- 
nmnd  of  any  vessel,  however  small. 

Id  ISfil  he  went  out  to  Paiagoninin  com- 
nund  of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society's  vessel  Allen  Oardiner,  and  for  two 
jesTB  bu  was  employed  in  carryiog  miasion- 
ariee  and  their  stores  betwuea  Tierra  del 
Fuei^,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  different 
Btationg  on  the  mainland.  The  service  ended 
in  a  disagreement  between  him  and  the 
•o^ety's  agent  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  who, 
•Misted  1^  the  msgiatrat*^,  deposed  Snow 
from  his  command  fordisobedience  to  orders, 
and  left  him  and  his  wife  to  find  their  own 
way  to  England.  On  his  arrival  Snow 
published  '  A  Two  Years'  Cruise  ofl'  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  ...  A  Narrative  of  Life  in  the 
SouthemSe*s'C18S7. 3  vols,  post  Svo),  which 
lud  some  success,  and  miaht  have  reeou^d 
hia  expenses  had  be  not  Drought  an  action 
Bgainat  the  missionary  society,  which,  after 
dragging  Its  nay  through  the  courts  for  tbe 
neit  three  years,  was  decided  against  him. 
r^eft  p«inniless,  he  went  to  .\merica,  where 
be  declined  a  commission  in  the  confederate 
navy,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York,  working  for  the 
bookaetlt^ra.  Among  much  that  was  published 
■nooymoiisly  he  edited,  and  practically  re- 
wrote. Hairs  narrative  of  '  Life  with  (he 
Esquimaui'(1864,  Svo):  and  he  compiled 
'Southern  Qenerola:  their  Lives  and  Cam- 
pugns'OBtKI,  evo). 

On  his  return  to  England  he  still  brooded 
over  the  fate  of  Franklin,  and  during  the  last 
twentv  or  five-and-twenty  years  of  bis  life 
apent  his  whole  time  in  compiling  volumes  of 
indexes  of  Arctic  voyages,  of  notes  and  bio- 
graphical r«cords  of  Arctic  voyagers,  which 
be  called  the '  Roll  of  Honour.'  He  received 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  some  pecuniary 
Meistance  from  the  Koval  Geographical  So- 
ciotv  and  from  a  few  friends.  He  died  on 
la  March  189JJ.  He  left  a  mass  of  motin- 
vcripts,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Boyal 


[Reriev  of  ItoviewA.  April  1893  I; 
sketch,  with  n  portrait,  appurentiy  from  aphoto- 
graph);  'la  the  Ice  King's  Realm '  in  Win  tar, 
1894: ;  Sir  Clements  Markhsm  ia  the  0«o- 
grapbical  Juurnil,   IS93,  i.   SUU ;    Bril.  Mas. 


Cat.] 
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SOAMES,  HENRY  (17ftj-1860).  eccle- 
siastical historian,  Eon  of  Nathaniel  Soames, 
shoemaker,  of  Ludgale  Street,  London,  was 
bom  in  1765  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Wadham 
Collie,  Oxford,  matriculating  on  21  Feb. 
1803.  He  graduated  B, A.  in  1S07,  M.A.  in 
1810.  lie  held  the  post  of  assistant  to  the 
high  master  of  St.  Paul's  school  from  1809 
lo  1814,  and  took  hoW  orders.  In  181:2  he 
was  made  rector  of  ohellev,  Essex,  and  at 
this  time,  or  later,  rector  of  the  neighbour- 
ing pariah  of  Little  Laver.  From  1831  to 
183S  he  was  vicar  of  Brent  with  Fumeauz 
Pelbam,  Hertfordshire.  In  1839  he  became 
rector  of  Stapleford  Tawney  with  Theydon 
Mount,  Essex,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1830, 
and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  by  Rishop  Blomfield  In  1813.  He 
died  on  ai  Oct.  1860. 

M  uch  light  was  thrown  by  Soames's  labour 
and  learning  on  English  ecclesiastical  history 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  In  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  more  important  works  are : 
1.  'The  History  of  the  Iteformation  of  the 
Churcbof  England,' 4  vols.  182tJ-8.  a. 'An 
Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,"  Oxford,  1830  (Bampton  lec- 
tures). 3.  '  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church :  its 
History,  llevenues,  and  General  Character,' 
London,  1835;  4th  edit,,  revised,  augmented, 
and  corrected,  1856.  4.  '  Elizabethan  Ileli- 
giouB  History,'  l^ondon,  1839.  5.  '  Mosheim'a 
Institutes  of  Ecclealastical  History.  .  .  . 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  James  Murdock 
and  H.  Soames,'  &c,  1841.  This  was  re- 
edited  in  1845,  1850,  and  finally  bv  Bishop 
Stubbs  in  3  vols,  in  1863.  In  the  tatter's 
preface  a  high  tribute  is  pud  to  the  value 
>  of  the  notes  and  additions  made  to  the 
work  by  my  late  venerable  friend,  Ur. 
Soames'  (Pre&ce,  p.  ix).  it.  'The  Latin 
Church  duriiur  Anglo-Saxon  Times,'  Lon- 
don. 1648.  This  work  was  criticised  by 
J.  it.  Chambers  in  '  Anglo-Saxonica ;  or 
Animadversions  on  some  positions  .  .  . 
maintained,  &c.  by  U.  Soames,'  London, 
1A19,  7.  '  The  Uomlah  Decalogue,"  London, 
1853. 

[Crockforda Cleriinl Directory,  1 880 ;  FoglBr's 
Alumni  Oion.  (l7IS-l888)r  St.  Pa nl"s  School 
Register. p.  119;  Wright's  Essex,  p. 357".:  Cu»- 
fliDBH  Hertfardshirs,  Handnd  of  Edniastree,  p. 
H5.]  R.  B. 


Soane  210  Soane 

SOANE,  Sir  JOHN  (1753-1837),  archi-  the  three  architects  attached  to  the  office  of 
tect,  and  founder  of  the  Soane  Museum,  |  works.  In  1794  Soane  was  commissioned 
was  bom  at  Whitchurch,  near  Heading,  the  to  prepare  designs  for  the  remodelling  of  the 
son  of  a  mason,  on  10  Sept.  1753.  His  House  of  Lords,  but  the  work  was  eventually 
real  name  was  Swan,  which  he  changed,  entrusted  to  James  Wyatt  [q.  v.]  He  after- 
first  to  Scan,  and  later  to  Soane.  After  wards  unsuccessfully  urged  upon  parliament 
attending  a  school  at  Heading  he  was  en-  proposals  for  a  royal  palace  in  the  Green 
gaged  as  an  errand  boy  by  George  Dance  Park  and  other  magnificent  public  buildings, 
the  younger  [q.v.],  who,  observing  his  artis-  About  1808  he  was  employed  upon  restora- 
tic  talent,  took  him  into  his  office,  and  later  tion  work  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  espe- 
transferred  him  to  that  of  Henry  Holland  cially  at  Brasenose  College.  In  1812  he 
(174(^?-1806)rq.v.j,with  whom  he  remained  erected  the  galleries  at  Didwich  College  for 
until  1776.  In  1772  he  gained  the  Royal  |  the  reception  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois's  pic- 
Academy  silver  medal  with  a  drawing  of  the  .  tures ;  in  1818  the  National  Debt  Redemp- 
elevtttion  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  VV'hite-  tion  Office  in  Old  Jewry :  between  1822  and 
hall,  and  in  177(Uhe  gold  medal  with  a  design  1827  the  royal  gallery  and  library  at  the 
for  a  triumphal  arch,  a  remarkable  compo- ,  House  of  Lords,  the  law  courts  at  West- 
sition  which  also  earned  for  him  the  travel-  j  minster  (removed  in  1884),  and  the  privy 
ling  studentship.  In  March  1777  he  went  to  council  and  board  of  trade  offices  in  White- 
Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years,  chiefly  in  hall  (afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir  Charles 
Home,  studying  the  remains  of  antiquity  Barry  [q.  v.1) ;  and  in  1829  the  state  paper 
and  making  original  designs  for  public  build-  office  at  Westminster,  which  was  pulled 
ings.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  down  in  1862  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Thomas  Pitt,  first  baron  Camelford  [q.  v.], ,'  India  office.  Soane's  buildings  were  gene- 
Frederick  Augustus  Hen'ey,  D.D.,  fourth  '  rally  well  planned,  but  in  his  later  ones  the 
earl  of  Bristol  [q.  v.],  and  other  influential    elevations  rarely  proved  satisfactory,  being 


marred  by  a  profusion  of  ornament  often 
mean  and  meretricious.    He  incurred  much 


fersons,  who  were  of  service  to  him  later, 
n  1778,  during  his  absence  abroad,  his  first 
publication  appeared,  being  a  series  of  plates  hostile  criticism  and  ridicule,  and  a  satirical 
of  temples,  baths,  &c.,  desifped  in  the  then  |  attack  upon  his  '  Boeotian '  style,  published 
prevailmg  style,  and  possessing  so  little  merit  '  in  Knight*s  *  Quarterly  Magazine/ 1824,  led 
that  he  afterwards  bought  up  and  destroyed  to  an  unsuccessful  libel  action.  Soane  was 
all  copies  that  could  bo  found.  Soane  re-  elected  A.II.A.  in  1795,  and  R.A.  in  1802. 
turned  to  England  in  1780,  and  during  the  ,  In  1806  he  succeeded  George  Dance  as  pro- 
next  few  years  erected  many  country  houses,  fcssor  of  architecture  at  the  academy,  and 
the  designs  for  which  he  published  in  a  volume  the  courses  of  lectures  which  in  that  capacity 
in  178vS.  In  1784  he  made  a  wealthy  mar-  he  delivered,  commencing  in  1809,  attracted 
riage.  In  1788,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  much  attention.  In  1810  they  were  tem- 
Taylf)r  (1714-1788)  [q.  v."",  he  was  appointed  porarily  suspended  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
architect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  this  ,  of  censure  passed  upon  him  by  the  academy 
success  proved  the  starting  point  of  his  pro-  for  adversely  criticising  the  work  of  a  brother- 
sperous  career.  He  was  required  to  enlarge  architect.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
and  practically  rebuild  the  entire  structure  :  of  Antiquaries  in  1795,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  the  bank,  a  tusk  which  involved  many  i  in  1821,  and  was  a  member  of  the  academies 
difficulties  due  to  the  form  and  character  of  i  of  Vienna  and  Parma.  He  was  knighted  in 
the  site;  the  architectural  style  which  ho  1831.  In  1827  he  published  'Designs  for 
employed — Roman  Corinthian  of  the  variety  Public  Improvements  in  London  and  West- 
found  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli  minster,' and  in  1828  *  Designs  for  Public  and 
— was  a  great  innovation,  and  the  result,  i  Private  Buildings,*  56  plates,  fol.  In  1833 
notwithstanding  many  grave  faults  in  the  Soane  resigned  all  his  appointments  and  re- 
dftails,  has  been  generally  admired.  ITpon  |  tired  from  practice,  and  in  1835  was  pre- 
this  work  Soane's  reputation  now  chiefly  sented  with  a  set  of  medals  by  the  architects 
rests,  all  his  other  important  buildings  in 
the  metropolis  having  since  been  altered  or 


of  England  in  recognition  of  his  public  ser- 
vices, 
removed.     In  1791  he  was  appointed  clerk        Soon  after  his  appointment  as  professor  of 
of  the  works  at  St.  James's  l*alace  and  the  !  architecture  at  the  academy  Soane  began  to 


Houses  of  Parliament ;  in  1795  architect  to 
the  department  of  woods  and  forests ;  in 
1807  clerk  of  the  works  at  Chelsea  Hospital; 
in  1813  superintendent  of  works  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  freemasons ;  and  in  1815  one  of 


form,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils  and  other 
students,  collections  of  antiquities,  books, 
and  works  of  art,  and  upon  these  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  expended  large  sums  of 
money.  In  1824  he  purchased  the  celebrated 


uroophtigus  broiigrlit  from  Egypt  bj- 
he  Mqnired  llopirth's  two  series  of 
es, '  The  KAke's  Pn^rew '  in  I80i>,  and 
Eloclion'  (from  Gurick'a  collection) 
1S28,  KeynoltU's  'Snake  in  the  Gnse,' 
1  a  uuiuber  of  good  works  by  the  leading 
^inters  and  aculpton  of  the  day.  These, 
together  with  many  casis  and  models  of  the 
ri'nuina  of  antiquity,  ^'ai«,  rare  books,  and 
ilhitninated  manuscript  a,  and  the  whole  of 
his  own  arebitectural  designs,  he  arranged 
in  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which 
be  tnuufonned  into  a  museum,  employing 
many  ingenious  devices  for  economising 
—  '  In  18ar  John  Britton  [n.T.]  put 
The  Union  of  Arclii lecture,  Soulp- 
and  Painting!  a  series  of  illuetrations 

descriptive  aeconnt  of  the  house  and 

amlleries  or  John  Soane.'  In  1830  Soane 
ninurlf  printed  a  description  of  the  miiaeiim 
of  which  a  third  edition  (1836),  with  addi- 
tional illtiatrations  by  Mrs.  IIoHand,  con- 
^Miu  a  portntic  of  Boane,  meizoiiiiied  by  0. 
'^rner  from  a  bust  by  Chootrey. 

Bnane  waaa  munihcentsupportcrof  cbari- 
~ilo  inititutiotts  connected  witli  art  and 
His  bouse  and  its  valuable  con- 
in  Lincoln's  inn  Fields  Soane  in  1833 
Ut  the  nation,  obtaining  an  act  of 
bywhichitwas  vested  in  trustees, 
endowing  it  with  the  funds  necessary  for 
maintenance.  Ho  died  at  his  house  in 
Inn  Fields  on  20  Jan.  1837,  leav- 
the  bulk  of  hia  property  to  tbe  children 
lit  eldest  eon,  and  was  buried  in  the  maa- 
wbich  be  had  erected  for  his  wife  in 
St.  Pancras  eburchvan). 
Thd  Soane  Museum' contains  portraits  of 
foQoder  at  rarious  agvs  by  Hunnemun, 
UancHiQ.Dance,  SirT.Lawrence.J.Jack- 
and  W.  Owen:  and  another  byJackson 
tbe  National  Portrait  Gallery.      Tbe 

Krtmit  was  engraved  in  meuo- 
raer,  and  in  stipple  for  Fisher's 
'National  Portrait  Oaliery' by  J. Thomson! 
and  a  portrait  by  fl.  Drummond  wsa  engraved 
bvT.  Blood  for  tbe  '  Kuropean  Mngaxine,' 
1813.  In  18aS  Daniel  Macliee  painted  a 
pnnniit  of  Soann,  and  preeenled  it  (o  the 
Literary  Fund,  and  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion  by  William  Jerdan  [q.  v.],  at  Soane's  in- 
Bitgation.  aauBud  ■nrae  Bonsation  nl  the  time. 
In  Ibe  some  year  an  etching  by  Mocliso  ap- 
peaTHj  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine.' 

his  philautkropic  instincts,  Soane 
in  of  intractable  temper,  and  not 
hi*  domestic  relations.    Id  1784 
nuuTiBil  Elitabeth  Smith  (d.  I'lie),  niece 
uf  Oaorge  Wyatl,  a  wealthy  builder,  to  whose 
'Ibftnne  he  thereby  autweeded.     By  her  he 
aooa,  John  and  George  (see  below) ; 


happy  i 


K 


the  former  died  in  1823  at  the  age  of  tl 
sii;  with  the  latter  he  established  a  "" 
feud,  and  be  is  said  to  have  di.'clined  t 
baronetcy  in  order  that  his  son  might  not 
inherit  anything  from  him. 

The  younger  son,  Oeobge  Soa.s'b  (1790- 
1800).  tniiKellaneoUB  writer,  bom  in  London 
in  1790,  graduated  B.A.  from  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1811,  He  possessed  a 
^ood  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  and,  bvsidea  many  original  works, 
chiefly  novelfl  and  plays,  was  the  aatbor  of 
many  translations  from  tbe^e  languages.  He 
died  on  13  July  1860.  The  following  are  bis 
chief  works:  1. '  Knight  Damon  and  a  Robber 
Chief,"  London,  1613,  Umo.  3. '  Tbe  Eve  of 
St.  Marco:  a  Novel,' London,  1813,  I2mo. 
'.i.  'TJie  Peasant  of  Lucerne,' London,  1815, 
8vo.  4.  'The  Bohemian:  a  Tragedy,' Lon- 
don, 1817,  8to.  5.  'The  Falls  of  C'lyde:  a 
Melodrama,'  London,  1817,  8vo.  6,  '  Self- 
SacriBce;  a  Jlelodrama,'  London,  1819,  8vo. 
7.  '  Tbe  Dwarf  of  Naples :  a  Tragi -comedy,' 
London,  1819,  flvo.  8.  'The  Hebrew:  a 
Drama,'  London,  1820,  8vo.  9.  •  Pride  shall 
have  a  Fall:  a  Comedy,'  London,  1824, 8vo. 
10.  '  S[>ecimens  of  German  IComanoe,'  Lon- 
don, 1836,  16i»o.  11,  'Akddin:  a  Fairy 
Opera,'  London,  182«,  8vo.  12.  ■  The  Frolics 
of  Puck,' London.  16.34,  ISmo.  13,  'Lifeof 
the  Duke  of  WeUington,'  London,  1839-40, 
[3roo.  14.  'The  Last  Ball  and  other  Tales," 
Woking,1843,8vo.  Ifi, 'The  Night  Dancers: 
an  Opera,'  London.  184e,  8vo.  Id. '  January 
Eve:  aTale,' London,  1847, 16mo.  IT.'New 
Curiosi  ties  of  Literature,' London,  1647,12mo, 
18,  'The  Island  of  Calypso:  an  Operatic 
Masquei'London,  1850, 13mo(Bjoffr.  Diei.  of 
tiwii  Authors,  1816,  p.  323:  Fantheonof 
the  Age,  vol.  iv. ;   Genl.  Mn;/.  1860,  ii.  218), 

{D'uA,  of  AKhitectura ;  Arehiiccioral  Hag, 
1837;  BuildBr,18S2:  DoaaUson'slteTiewortbe 
PrafesBioiml  Ufe  of  Sir  J.  Soane,  )S37 :  Kuight's 
Cyclopudia  of  Biography,  1867;  Gent.  Mas. 
1837.1.331;  Rcdgmre'ti  Uict.  of  Artisia:  Bates's 
Macliw  Gallery,  1883 ;  O'DriiColl's  Memoir  of 
Maclia«;  Boberts'sMcmorialBof  Christie's,  1897J 
F.  M.  O'D, 

aOEST,  GERARD  id.  1681),  portrait- 
painter,  is  usually  stated  to  liave  been  bom 
m  ^Vestphatia,  It  is  more  probable  that  be 
was,  like  Sir  Peter  U-lv,  a  native  of  Soeat, 
near  Utr  -        •  -       - 

affinity  U 

appears  to  have  been  born  early  in  the  cen- 
t.urv,  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  until 
ICSoO,  when  lie  cume  to  London,  alreatly  in 
nnme  repute  as  a  painter,  and  quickly  ob- 
tained employment.  Ilia  portraits  are  care- 
fully and  forcibly  painted,  the  character  of 
the  sitter  being  well  preserved,  but  his  some- 
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what  uncompromising  style  was  tempered 
by  a  study  of  the  works  of  Vandyck  in 
order  to  suit  the  English  taste.  Soest  might 
have  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  Lely, 
whose  equal  he  certainly  was  in  painting. 
He  was,  however,  slovenly  in  his  habits,  and 
roufirh  and  capricious  in  his  manners,  so  that 
ladies  disliked  sitting  to  him.  Hence  the 
majority  of  his  portraits  are  of  the  male  sex. 
Among  these  may  be  noted  a  fuU-lexigth  of 
Lord-mayor  Sheldon  at  Drapers'  lUl,  a 
head  of  Dr.  John  Wallace  at  the  Royal 
Society,  one  of  William  Fuller,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  tnose 
of  Colonel  Blood  and  Bishop  Cartwright  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Soest  was 
praised  by  William  Sanderson  [q.v.]  in  his 
*  Graphice '  (1658).  In  one  of  the  notebooks 
of  Cnarles  Beale,  husband  of  Manr  Beale 
[q.v.]  (now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery), 
IS  an  entiT, '  Feb.  11, 1680-1.  Mr.  Flessier 
told  me  of  y*  Death  of  M'  Soust  y*  Painter 
and  said  he  beleived  he  was  neare  80  yeares 
old  when  he  died.'  His  name  is  sometimes 
spelt  in  error  Zoest  or  Zoust. 

[Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ed.  Wor- 
num ;  De  Pi Ws  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Supple- 
ment ;  Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists.]         L.  C. 

SOLANDER,  DANIEL  CHARLES 
(1736-1782),  botanist,  was  bom  in  Norrland, 
Sweden,  on  28  Feb.  1736,  his  father  being  a 
clergyman.  At  an  early  age  he  came  under 
the  notice  of  Linn4,  who  obtained  his  father's 
consent  to  his  studying  botany, '  cherished 
him  as  a  son '  under  his  own  roof  (Smith, 
Correfipondence  of  LinnauSj  i.  273),  en- 
trusted him  with  the  editing  of  his  *  Ele- 
menta  Botanica'  (Upsala,  1766,  8vo),  re- 
commended him  to  visit  England,  and  gave 
him,  as  his '  much-loved  pupil,'  introductions 
(Of.  p.  123)  to  John  Ellis  and  Peter  Collin- 
son.  Having  apparently  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Upsala,  Solander  lefb  for  England  in 
April  1759,  but,  owing  to  delay  caused  by 
illness,  did  not  arrive  till  July  1760.  Pul- 
teney  pointed  out  that  '  his  name  and  the 
connection  he  was  known  to  bear  as  the 
favourite  pupil  of  the  ^at  master  ...  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  whole  scheme,' 
and  '  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,'  were 
among  the  material  'circumstances  which 
accelerated  the  progress  of  the'  Linnaean 
system  in  England  (Sketches  of  Botany,  ii. 
359).  He  soon  learnt  English,  and  *  his  in- 
structions made  everybody  correct  and  sys- 
tematic, and  introduced  LinnaBan  learn- 
ing and  precision'  (Smith,  op,  cit.  ii.  3). 
In  September  1762  he  was,  on  Linn6's 
suggestion,  appointed  professor  of  botany  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg, 


but,  on  the  advice  of  Collinson,  declined  the 
appointment  (ib,  i.  57,  158).  He  was  en- 
gaged to  arrange  the  Duchess  of  Portland's 
museum  (tb,  p.  65),  and  subsequently,  on 
Collinson's  recommendation,  to  catalogue 
the  natural  history  coUections  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
librarian  at  the  museum  in  1763.  In 
1768  he  was  engaged  by  Joseph  (after- 
wards Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  at  a  salary  of 
400/.,  to  accompany  him  on  Cook's  voyage 
in  the  Endeavour.  He  was  allowed  to  em- 
ploy a  deputy  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  promised  preferment  on  his  return. 
During  this  voyage  Solander  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  sleeping  in  the  snow 
when  on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  their  return 
in  1771  Banks  established  him  in  his  house 
at  Soho  Square  as  his  secretary  and  librarian. 
In  1772  he  visited  Iceland  with  Banks,  and 
in  1773  was  made  keeper  of  the  printed 
books  at  the  British  Museum.  Thoiigh  he 
*had,  as  it  were,'  says  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
'  caught  his  preceptor*s  mantle  and  imbibed, 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  a  peculiar  talent  for 
concise  and  clear  definition,'  so  that '  no  one 
ever  came  so  near  his  great  teacher  in  the 
specific  discrimination  of  plants '  (pp.  dt,  ii, 
478  and  3),  the  attractions  of  London  so- 
ciety in  which  his  agreeable  manners  made 
him  popular,  and  a  constitutional  indolence 
prevented  his  accomplishing  much  that  he 
might  have  done.  In  1767  Linn6  writes  to 
Ellis  (pp.  cit.  i.  222) :  *  Pray  persuade  Solan- 
der to  write  to  his  excellent  mother,  who 
has  not  received  a  letter  from  her  beloved 
son  for  several  years ; '  and  after  his  death 
several  of  her  letters  to  him  were  found  un- 
opened. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  7  June  1704,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
on  21  Nov.  1771.  Solander  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  and,  although  attended  by  Blagden, 
Hunter,  Pitcaime,  and  Heberden,  died  at 
Banks's  house  in  Soho  Square  on  16  May  1782 
(European  Mag.  1782,  i.  395). 

After  several  abortive  attempts  to  com- 
memorate his  name,  it  was  finally  given  by 
the  younger  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  Atro^ 
pacecB  (cf.  Nichols,  Lit,  Anecd,  viii.  201 ; 
Biogr,  Universelle,  xliii.  1-2).  This  genus 
Solandra  is  represented  on  a  medal  struck  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  Sweden.  There  are 
also  two  Wedgwood  medallions  of  Solander ; 
a  full-length  oil  portrait  by  an  unknown  artist 
at  the  Liunean  Society's  rooms,  presented  by 
Richard  Anthony  Salisbury  [q.  v.],  which  is 
engraved  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  edition  of 
the  'Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  (1896), 
and  which  has  also  been  lithographed ;  and 
an  engraving  by  J.  Newton,  after  J.  Sowerby, 


d&t«d  1784.  Soknder'a  name  baa  also  been 
f^ven  totwoimallistnndB — oneintheMerg^i  I 
A-KhiptJago.  and  tbe  other  soutb  of  New  / 
ZwUnd. 

SoUnderpublisbed  nothing  independently. 
TbvK  (1  a  paper  by  bim  on  llurdt^nia  in  the  . 
'PhJloMpbicalTT&nsat-tions'Ivol.lil,)  Xnad-  ' 
ditiontomlkingLiiui^'s'tllenietita Botanies,'  , 
■a  already  stated,  lie  deacribed  the  foeBJls  in  I 
<]uat«Tua  Brander'a  '  Foaailia  Hantoniensia ' 
(170tlf  4lo),  and  arranged  and  described  the 
nutl«rial  for  John  Elfis's  '  Natural  History, 
ofj^hyles '{1786.410).  Sir  James  Edward  | 
Smilli  *syR  of  bim  {lov.  at.)  that  he  >  reduced 
our  garden  plants  to  onler,and  laid  tbe  founda- 
tion of  the  "Hortus  Kcwenstg  "  of  bi»  friend 


which  Tbomaa  Bentley,  LL.D.  [q,  v.l,  bad,  in 
tbe  first  instance,  proposed  to  continue.  A 
passage  in  the  preface  (p.  xi)  of  Reitc'a  edi- 
tion of  '  Lucian  '  shows  that  he  waa  living 
after  1733.     Ila  appears  to  have  died  before 


Hia  death  prevented  tbe  publication  of  the 
deecriptiuiia  of  the  plants  collected  on  the 
Toyage  of  the  Endeavour.  Twenty  volumes 
of  manuscript  (eight  in  folio  and  twelve  in 
(jnarto)  are,  however,  preserved  in  the  bota- 
nical deportment  of  the  British  Museum, 
ajetemnlically  recording  the  planta  collected 
in  the  various  countries  vbited.  A  useful 
form  of  buokbox  portfolio  designed  by  him 
ia  still  known  as  a  Solander  case. 

[Life,  by  D.  D.  Jaclwon,  in  Journal  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bank*,  189S;  Chalmcn's  Biugr.  Diet. ; 
B«m'i  Cydopsdla;  vorkii  cited  ubure.l 

Q.  S.  B.      I 

SOLASTTS,  MORE.'^,  or  MoisB  du 
Sorl.(rf.  173r.?),  Greek  scholar,  waa  grandsoD  \ 
of  Paul  du  Soul  of  Tonns,  who  was  professor 
of  theology  and  rector  of  the  academy  at 
S«umnr  between  1657  and  16flt.  As  a  , 
protestant  he  was  driven  from  France  by 
p«rseculion,  and  seems  to  have  settled  at 
Anwtcrdam,  whence  he  came  to  Eagland. 
His  fine  Greek  Bcbolarship  recommended 
bim  to  the  notice  of  men  of  influence  at 
tioUi  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Encouraged 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  he  project«d  an  edition  of 
Iiucian,  of  which  in  uOi  he  printed  a  speci- 


coUected 

Nothing 


Cambridge,  and 
materiaU  for  a  life  of  that  wi 
«ame  of  this  '  famous  and 
tion.  In  the  came  year  he  was  employed  in 
ifae  fami  Iv  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton  (I  Ieabne, 
€3aUrvtions,  ii.  10^).  In  1722  and  1723  he 
waa  at  The  Hague,  whither,  ProfeESOr  Mayor 
eonjectiires, '  he  may  have  gone  tu  negotiate 
with  the  Wetsteins.'  In  conjunction  with 
Bnitol  de  la  Kivi6re,he  translated  I'rideaux's 
'Connection'  into  French,  aa  'llistoire  dea 
Juifa  el  des  peuplea  voisins'  (.\msterdam, 
1722).  Itrtumin^  to  England,  he  completed 
o  splendid  edition  of  Plutarch's  'Lives' 
(5  vola,  I^ndon.  17i!>),  which  had  been 
Enced  by  Augustine  Bryan  [q.  v.]  and 


SOLE,  WILLIAM(1741-1802),  botanist, 
born  at  Thotford  Ln  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1741, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Sole  by  hia  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  Rayner,  banker, 
of  Ely.  The  family,  which  derived  itsname 
(perpetuated  in  Sole  Street,  near  Itochester) 
from  Soulee,  near  St.  Lo  in  Normandy,  waa 
settled  in  Eaat  Kent  during  tho  reign  of 
llichard  I, and  held  the  manor  of  Soles  in  tie 
pariah  of  Nonnington  in  that  of  Edward  I. 
William  Sole,  grandson  of  John  Sole,  mayor 
of  Faversham  in  1444  (who  raiited  a  company 
of  pikes  against  Jack  Cade  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  privy  council),  settled  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  about  1610,  and  waa  the  ancestor 
of  the  botanist.  The  wife  of  another  descen- 
dant, Joan  Sole  of  Horton,  was  martyred  at 
Canterbury  on  31  Jan.  1556,  and  there  are 
copper  tokens  struck  by  John  Sole  of  Batter- 
sea  in  16U6. 

The  future  botanist  was  educated  at  the 
King's  School,  Ely,  and  then  apprenticed  U) 
a  Dr.  Cory  of  Cambridge.  He  aflerwaiJs  ac- 
companied his  relative,  Christopher  Anstey 
[q.  v.],  the  poet,  to  Bath,  where  he  practised 
aaasurgeon.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  in  1788,  Sole  was  chosen  one 
of  its  first  associates,  and  carried  on  a  long 
correspondence  with  John  Pitchford  of  Nor- 
wich, the  early  friend  of  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  [q.  v.],  on  the  aubjecl  of  mints.  He 
drew  up  a  manuscript  flora  of  Bath  in  17B3. 
In  1798  he  published  hischiefbolanicalwork, 
'  Menthie  Britannicie,'  a  folio  of  fifty-four 
pages,  illustrated  by  twenty-four  copper- 
platev,  the  critical  accuracy  of  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  t  bat  several  British  mints 
still  bear  the  names  assigned  to  tbembySole. 
He  also  prepared  an  account  of  the  principal 
English  grosses  and  their  agricultural  uses, 
wita  specimens,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  1799,  and  the  society  presented  him 
with  a  silver  tankard.  He  died  unmarried  at 
Trim  Street,  Bath,  on  7  Feb.  1802,  and  vfaa 
buried  at  Batb-Eaaton.  Sprengel  comme- 
morated him  by  the  genus  Solta,  now  merged 
in  Viola.  A  miniature  of  him  bv  Foid  is 
',  the 
>Vinche8ter. 
[Private  information.]  O  S.  B. 
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SOLLY,  EDWARD(18l9-1886),chemi8t 
and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  London  on 
11  Oct.  1819.  and  studied  chemistry  in  Ber- 
lin. In  1836,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  pub- 
lished a  paper  *  On  the  conducting  power  of 
iodine,  &c.,  for  electricity '  (Phil.  Mag.  viii. 
130),  and  in  1838  was  appointed  chemist  to 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  in  che- 
mistry at  the  Koyal  institution  in  1841 ,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Faraday,  and  he  pub- 
lished numerous  papers  on  the  chemistry  of 
Elants  and  on  agriculture,  lie  was  electea  an 
onorary  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  1842,  and  jpublished  a  valuable 
work  on  *  Rural  Chemistry'  (1843;  3rd  ed. 
1860).  On  19  Jan.  1843  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in 
1845  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
military  college  at  Addiscombe.  A  syllabus 
of  his  lectures  on  chemistry  appeared  in  1849. 
In  1845  and  1846,  as  honorary  professor  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  he  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  respecting  the  alleged  influ- 
ence cf  electricity  upon  vegetable  growth. 

Solly's  last  scientific  paper  appeared  in  1849. 
From  that  date  he  was  associated  with  the 
Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  of  which 
he  remained  a  director  until  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Great  Kx- 
hibition  of  1851,  and  acted  as  a  juror;  while 
from  9  June  1852  to  4  May  1853  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Solly  collected  a  large  library,  which  was 
particularly  rich  in  eighteenth-century  litera- 
ture ;  and  Lis  wide  genealogical  and  literary 
knowledge  was  always  at  the  service  of 
*  Notes  and  Queries,'  the  *  Bibliographer,'  and 
the  *  Antiquary,'  and  other  periodicals  of  a 
similar  character.  In  1879  he  edited  •  Here- 
ditary Titles  of  Honour '  for  the  Index  So- 
ciety, of  which  body  he  was  treasurer.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  Camden  House,  Sutton, 
Surrey,  2  April  1886. 

IIh  married  Miss  Alice  S.  Wayland  on 
13  Sept.  1851,  and  left  live  daughters.  His 
library  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  London,  in 
November  1886.  He  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  an  anonymous  picture  called 
'A  Venetian  Painter.' 

[Obituary  Notices  in  the  Antiquary,  Academy, 
and  Journ.  Soc.  Arts  (9  April  1886) ;  Royal 
Socioty's  Cat.  Scientific  Papers:  Ronald's  Cat.  of 
Books  on  Kleetricity,  p.  480  ;  Men  of  the  Time, 
11th  ed. ;  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  ser.  passim; 
personal  knovrlodgc.]  G.  A.  J.  C. 

SOLLY,  SAMUEL  (1805-1871), surgeon, 
son  of  Isaac  Solly,  a  Baltic  merchant,  was 
bom  on  18  May  1*805  in  Jeffrey  Square,  St. 
"arj-  Axe.  Solly  was  educated  under  Eliezer 


Cogan  [q.  v.]  of  Higfaam  EUll,  Walthamstow, 
where  Disraeli,  Dr.  Hampden,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Rossell  Gumeyy  were 
among  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  articled, 
somewhat  against  the  wish  of  his  father,  in 
May  1822,  to  Benjamin  Travers  [q.  v.],  sur- 
geon to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  surgeons  to  a  London 
hospital  who  succeeded  to  his  post  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  apprenticeship  fee.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  on  9  May  1828,  and 
he  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  medi- 
cal studies.  He  commenced  practice  in  his 
father's  premises  at  St.  Mary  Axe  in  1831, 
moving  to  St.  Helen's  in  1837,  to  Aston 
Key's  nouse,  on  the  death  of  that  sui^geon, 
in  1 840,  and  afterwards  to  Savile  Row.  From 
1833  to  1839  he  was  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  medical  school  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  He  was  appointed  assis- 
tant surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1841 ; 
twelve  years  later  he  became  full  surgeon, 
and  was  appointed  lecturer  on  surgery.  He 
was  called  upon  to  resign  the  office  of  sur- 
geon in  1865,  under  a  new  rule  which  re- 
quired the  medical  officers  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  He  pleaded  that  the  rule  was 
not  retrospective,  and  was  reappointed  till 
he  should  have  completed  his  term  of  twenty 
years  as  full  surgeon.  His  health  gave  way, 
nowever,  and  he  resigned  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office.  p]lected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
in  1843,  he  became  a  member  of  its  council 
in  1856,  and  was  twice  a  vice-president.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of  exami- 
ners in  1867,  and  held  the  post  of  Arris  and 
Gale  professor  of  human  anatomy  and  surgery 
in  1862.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1867-8, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society  in 
1836.  He  died  suddenly  at  6  SavUe  Row 
on  24  Sept.  1871,  and  was  buried  at  Chisle- 
hurst,  Kent. 

He  married,  on  22  May  1834,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett,  and  by  her 
had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Solly  was  a  skilful  operator,  a  florid  lec- 
turer, and  a  good  clinical  teacher ;  his  opinion 
was  specially  sought  in  cases  of  injuries  to 
the  head  and  in  diseases  of  the  joints.  He 
had  a  taste  for  art,  and  was  skilful  in  the  use 
of  brush  and  pencil ;  hiswatercolour  pictures 
more  than  once  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (Gkaves,  Diet  of  Artists,  p.  220). 
He  made  his  own  lecture  illustrations,  many 
of  which  were  purchased  by  the  authorities 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1841. 

After  his  death  a  marble  bust  was  pre- 
sented to  St.  lliomas's  Hospital,  and  a  Solly 
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prize  and  medal  in  the  medical  school  was 
established  from  the  proceeds  of  a  public 
aubscription  in  his  memory. 

He  wrote:  1. '  The  Human  Brain . .  .  illus- 
trated by  references  to  the  Nervous  System 
in  the  Lower  Orders  of  Animals/  London, 
8vo,  1836.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Ben- 
jamin Travers,  and  is  illustrated  by  twelve 
well-executed  lithographic  plates.  A  second 
edition,  in  which  the  plates  are  re|>laced  by 
figures  in  the  text,  was  issued  in  1847. 
2. '  Surgical  Experiences/ London,  8vo,  1865; 
containing  the  embodiment  of  his  teaching 
as  lecturer  on  surgery  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. 3.  'An  Analysis  of  Johan  Miiller's 
**  Intimate  Structure  of  Secreting  Glands/" 
London,  8vo,  1839 ;  dedicated  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  hart.  He  also  contributed  papers 
to  medical  periodicals  and  to  the  *  Transac- 
tions '  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society* 

[Obituary  notices  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Hojal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  See.  vii.  41,  and  in  the 
StaDdard,  29  Sept.  1871 ;  private  information.] 

D'A.  P. 

SOLLY,  THOMAS  (1816-1876),  philo- 
sophical writer,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Solly 
of  Blackheath,  Kent,  by  Anne,  sister  of 
Benjamin  Travers[q.  v.],  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  on  31  Jan.  1816.  He 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Morell  at  Hove, 
Brighton,  the  grammar  school,  Tunbridge, 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
entered  in  1836,  but,  being  a  unitarian,  left 
without  a  degree.  On  3  Nov.  1838  he  was 
admitted  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  on  19  ^  ov. 
1841.  Migrating  to  Germany,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  6  July  1843,  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  8  June 
1875. 

Solly  married  twice  :  first,  on  24  March 
1845,  Augusta,  daughter  of  Hollis  Solly  of 
Tott  End  Hall,  Tinton,  Staffordshire ;  se- 
condly, a  German  lady.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  issue  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  by 
his  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  he  had  no 
issue. 

Solly  was  author  of:  1.  'A  Syllabus  of 
Logic,  in  which  the  views  of  Kant  are  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  the  Laws  of  Syllogism 
symbolically  expressed/  Cambridge,  1839, 
8vo.  2.  *  GJrundziige  des  englischen  Rechtes 
liber  Grundbesitz,  ferbfolge,  imd  Giiterrecht 
der  Ehegatten/ Berlin,  1853,  8vo.  3.  *The 
Will  Divine  and  Human '  (an  essay  towards 
the  reconciliation  of  fi^ewill  and  foreknow- 
ledge), Cambridge,  1856,  8vo.  He  also 
edit^  *  A  Coronal  of  English  Verse ;  or  a 
Selection  from  English  and  American  Poets/ 


Berlin,  1864,  8vo ;  and  contributed  English 
versions  of  Jacob  Ayrer's  comedies,  *  Beau- 
tiful Sidea'  and  'Beautiful  Phoenicia/  to 
Albert  Cohn*s  *  Shakespeare  in  Germany,' 
London,  1865, 4to. 

[Law  Times,  26  June  1875;  Grad.  Cant.  ; 
Law  List ;  Middle  Temple  Keg. ;  Gont.  Mag. 
1846  i.  638 ;  Die  konigliche  Friedrich-Wil- 
helms-Universitat  zu  Berlin  in  ihrem  Personalbe- 
stando  seit  ihrer  Errichtung,  Michaelis  1810, 
bis  Michaelis  1886,  Berlin,  1886;  Jahrbuch 
furLehreru.  Studirende,  Berlin,  1863,  p.  27; 
Athenaeum,  1839,  p.  722;  Times,  16  June  1876, 
p.  6,  col.  4.]  J.  M.  R. 

SOLME  or  SOLEMAN,  THOMAS  (d. 
1541  ?),  French  secretary  to  Henry  VIII. 

[See  SOULEMONT.] 

SOLME,  THOMAS  (>  1540-1550),  pro- 
testant  divine.    [See  Some.] 

SOLMS,  HEINIIICH  MAASTRICHT, 
Count  op  Souis-BRAUNFELs  (1636-1693), 
bom  in  1636,  was  a  younger  son  of  Count 
John  Albert  Solms,  governor  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Maastricht,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family,  holding  one  of  the  early  Ger- 
man countships,  and  settled  at  Schloss 
Braunfels  as  early  as  946 ;  the  family  is  still 
numerously  represented  in  Wiirttemberg  and 
Hesse.  His  aunt,  Amali«3  Solms  of  the 
Braunfels  family  Twhose  portrait  by  Vandyck 
adorns  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna),  was 
the  wife  of  Prince  Frederic  Henry  of  Nassau 
(1584-1647),  the  younger  brother  of  Maurice, 
and  grandfather  of  William  III.  Solms 
entered  the  Dutch  army  about  1670,  distin- 
guished himself  in  August  1674  by  his  bravery 
when  leading  the  foot-guards  iu  the  van  of 
the  attack  at  the  battle  of  Seneffe,  and  two 
years  later,  on  the  death  of  Count  Karl  Flo- 
rentius  von  Salm  (one  of  AVilliam's  most 
trusted  military  otiicers)  at  the  siege  of 
Maastricht,  was  given  the  command  of  the 
famous  regiment  of  blue  guards.  The  house 
of  Orange  had  been  well  served  by  cadets 
of  the  Solms  family,  and  William  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  Count  Heinrich.  The 
efficiency  which  enabled  the  Dutch  foot- 
guards  to  meet  those  of  the  French  army  on 
equal  terms  was  held  to  reflect  special  credit 
on  him  and  his  colleague,  George  Frederick 
of  Waldeck.  Solms  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  1680.  He  was  on  board 
the  prince's  own  frigate  when  it  sailed  from 
the  Brill  at  the  close  of  October  1688.  On 
the  evening  of  27  Dec.  Solms  led  three  batta- 
lions of  his  guards  down  the  mall  with 
colours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  matches 
lighted,  in  order  to  occupy  Whitehall.  A 
conflict  seemed  imminent  until  James  ordered 
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Earl  Craven,  ftC  the  head  of  the  British  foot- 
guards,  to  retire  (Clabee,  Ltfe  of  James  II, 

1816,11.264-6).  rnJunel689SolmHmarehed 
-with  his  blues  through  Cheshire  to  embark 
for  Ireland.  On  1  July  he  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  Bojne  with  his  men.  On  27  July 
■William  left  Ireland,  and  entrusted  the 
command  in  chief  to  Solms,  then  in  camp 
at  Carrick.  Next  summer  Solms  directed 
the  first  eieg«  of  Limerick  until  William's 
arrival ;  but  he  showed  little  aptitude  for 
the  business  of  a  siege,  and  allowed  a  large 
artillery  train  to  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 
William,  on  arrlTing,  effected  nothing,  opera- 
tions being  greatly  impeded  by  the  rains. 
Solms  followed  him  to  England  in  October, 
sbortly  afterwards  sailed  tor  Holland,  and 
next  March  (1691)  was  promoted  a  general 
in  the  Dutch  army.  In  Irelaod,  where 
nearly  all  the  commanders  were  foreigners, 
he  WHS  replaced  by  Godert  de  Ginkel  [a.  v.] 
In  tbe  winter  of  1691  he  replaced  Waldeck 
in  the  command  of  the  Dutch  troops  in  Bel- 


E'um.  During  the  campaign  of 
gh  in  command,  and  at  SteinkirKi^o  Aug.;, 
where  he  commanded  the  third  corps,  be  was 
much  censured  for  not  giving  any  effective 
support  to  General  Hugh  Mackay  [q.  v.], 
whose  brigade  of  five  English  regiments 
was  cut  to  pieces.  William  himself  was 
said  to  have  e.wlaimed  '  Oh  !  my  poor  Eng- 
lish, how  they  are  abandoned  1  Solms, 
whose  military  arrogance  and  unintelligible 
punctilio  had  rendered  him  detested  by  the 
English  officers  no  less  than  tbe  men,  was 
credited  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  as 
to  '  how  the  English  bulldogs  would  come 
off.'  A  year  later  (29  July  1693)  his  regi- 
ment WHS  decimated,  and  Bolms  had  his 
leg  carried  off  by  a  ctinnon-shot  at  Neerwin- 
den.  He  died  in  the  French  camp  a  few 
days  afterwards.  A  capable  divisional  leader, 
Solms  was  brave  to  &  &ult,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  lield  justified  the  high  personal 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  bv  William. 

[Lattrell's  Brief  Hist.  ReUtion.  i.  664,  61 S, 
ii.  H,  101,  111,  125.  199.  20S,  318,  469,  636, 
iii.  148;BoyfrBWitl)«mIII.pp.6.94,  103,  180, 
2S8,  267.  278.  282,  323.  340;  Harris's  Life  of 
William  III ;  Rietstap's  Armorial.  1887,  ii.  796  ; 
Daogoau's  Jounwl,  ii.  437,  447.  iv.  33d  ^  Dumoat 
de  Boataquet's  U^moires,  1861,  pp.  290  Bsq.; 
Story's  Impnrtiftl  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ire- 
land; Wilaun's  JampB  II  and  Berwick,  pp.  105, 
868;  Bmmston's  Autobiography,  p.  327  ;  Hat- 
ton  t'orre»p,  pp.  194,  196;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
11th  Hop.  App.  V.  181 ;  Wolseley's  MarlhorouKh, 
ii.  104  :  MncHUliiy'H  History,  1883,  i.  613.  ii.  82, 
1S1,  267.  376~a.  438;  Klopp's  Der  FhII  dfs 
Bausea  .''tuart.  1876,  iv.  289;  Huller'aWilhelm 
in  Tun  OrHnien  uod  Georg  Friedrich  vod  Wal- 
deck, 1873,  passim.]  T.  8. 


I  SOLOMON,  ABItAHAH  (I833-I863), 
I  painter,  second  son  of  Michael  Solomon,  a 
Leghorn-hat  manufacturer, by  his  wife  Cathe- 
rine, was  bom  in  Sand;  Street,  Biahopsgate, 
London,  in  August  1823.  His  father  was 
the  first  Jew  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London.  Two  members  of 
the  family  besides  Abraham  became  artists. 
A  younger  brother,  Simeon,  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  pre-Itapbaelite  painter  and 
pastellist ;  he  exhibited  domestic  subjects  st 
the  Royal  Academy  ham  1868  to  187:!;  his 
crayon  drawings  oi  idealised  heads  are  still 
I  popular.  A  sister,  Rebecca  Solomon,  ex- 
'  hibited  domestic  subjects  at  the  Koyal  Aca- 
demy and  elsewhere  Det ween  1851  and  1875, 
and  died  on  20  Nov.  1886. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Abraham  became  a 
pupil  in  Sa&a's  school  of  art  in  Bloomsbuiy, 
I  and  in  1838  gained  the  Isia  silver  medal  at 
the  SocieW  of  Arts  for  a  drawing  from  a 
I  sMtue.  tn  1839  he  was  admitted  as  a 
I  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  re- 
ceived in  the  same  year  a  silver  medal  for 
drawing  from  the  antique,  and  in  1843  another 
for  drawing  from  the  life.  His  first  exhibited 
work,  'RabbiexpoundingtheScripture«,'ap- 
'  peared  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in 
j  1840,  and  in  tbe  following  year  be  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy '  My  Grandmother '  (now 
I  belonging  to  a  cousin)  and  a  scene  rroin 
!  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth.' 
These  were  followed  (at  the  Academy)  by  a 
scene  from  the '  ^'icar  of  Wakefield '  in  184-2, 
'  another  from  Crabbe's  '  Parish  Register'  in 
,  1843,  and  a  third  from  'Pereril  of  th» 
Peak 'in  1846.  '  The  Breakfast  Table,"  exhi- 
'  bited  in  1846,  and  a  further  scene  from  the 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  in  1847,  attracted  som* 
attention.  In  1848  appeared  '  A  Ball  Boom 
in  the  year  1760,' and  in  1849  the 'Academy 
for  Instruction  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Fan, 
1711,' both  of  which  pictures  were  distin- 
I  guislted  by  brilliancy  of  colour  and  careful 
study  of  costume.  '  Too  Truthful '  was  hia 
contribution  to  tbe  exhibition  of  tbe  Royal 
Academy  in  1950,  and  '  An  Awkward  Posi- 
tion ' — an  incident  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Gold- 
,  smith— to  that  of  1861.  In  1861,  also,  he 
i  sent  to  the  British  Institution  '  Scandal ' 
and  '  La  petite  Dieppoise.'  In  1862  appeared 
I  at  the  Academy  '  The  Grisette '  and  a  scene 
1  from  Moli&re's  'Tartuffe' — the  quarrel  be- 
tween Mariane  and  Valfere,  where  Uorine  in- 
terferes—and inl853'Brunettaand  I'hillis,' 
from  the  '  Spectator.'  In  1854,  he  sent  to 
I  the  Academy  '  First  Class ;  the  Meeting,' 
and '  Second  Class :  the  Parting,'  Both  were 
'  engraved  in  mewotint  by  William  Henry 
Simmons  [q.  v.],  and  marked  a  great  advance 
I  in  Solomon  8  work.  TbeyahowanoriginaUty 


lo  Ihe  Koval  Academy  were '  A  Con- 
)  1656, 'tU«  Bride'  and  'Doubtful 
'  in  1856,  end '  Wailing-  for  the  Ver- 
(1  1»67.  The  last  picture  grenlly  in- 
i  his  popularity;  hut  its  companion, 
_  (  Guilt j.'eiliibited  in  16n(l,  was  leM  sue- 
liTul.  Doth  are  now  tliH  property  of  C  J. 
I,  esq.,  and  were  engwved  by  W.  H, 
cini.  'The  Flight,'  '  Mile.  Blaii,"  and 
•  The  Lion  in  Love '  (ulso  enKraved  by  Sim- 
nuns)  were  exhibited  at  the  academy  in 
1858:  "IcionrBse.Brittany.'aod 'TheFoi and 
tbe  Grap*w'  in  1859;  'I>rowned!  Drowned!* 
■  '  "'10  J  'Consolation'  and  '  Le  Malade  Ima- 
B '  in  18B1 ;  and  '  The  Lost  Found '  in 
'Art  Critics  in  Brittany'  appeared 
I  British  Institution  in  1861.  Hie  last 
'Departure  of  the  DUic^nce  at  Biar- 
,t  the  Hoyal  Holloway  College, 

lolitmon  died  at  Biarriti,  of  heart  disease, 
"10  Dpc.  18fi2.  He  married,  on  10  May 
;,  sister  of  Dr.  Ernest  Hart;  she 
rived  her  husband. 
B-Att  Joornnl.  1862  pp.  73-6,  1863  p.  i^  ; 
^Udgntve's  Dictionary  of  Artiils  of  the  English 
Schoul.  1878;  Royal  Academy  Eihibition  L'ala- 
logDM,  \SiU6'i:  British  Inittilulion  Eihiliitloa 
ColAlngurB  (Liring  Artistt),  lt9Sl-6l ;  Exhibi- 
tion CatnlDgaworthD  Society  of  British  Arc  isis, 
1840-a.]  R.  E,  O. 

SOLUS,  Saist  (d.  790  F),  monk,  was  an 
Englishman,  who  went  to  Germany  with  St. 
^"Bllifnce,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  priest. 
•  became  a  monk,  and  established  himself 
A  cell  at  Sotnhofen  in  Suubia.     His  re- 
lation for  sanctity  brought  him  under  the 
ftet)  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  made  him 
■But  of  tbe  land  where  he  had  made  his 
Bttaee,  and  Solus  then  bestowed  it  as  a 
on  t&e  abbey  of  Fulda.     He  died  about 

nis  feast  was  celebrated  on  3  Dec. 
k  lite  of  Solus  was  written  in  the  ninth  cen- 
m  by  Ermdnrie,  abbot  of  Elwangen,  who  pro- 
i»d  to  hare  durived  his  informalion  from  an 
l^a«mint  of  the  mint.  This  life  is  priatrd  in 
Indiery  and  Slabillon's  Acta  Sniictoium  Of- 
dlnis  S.  llenedidi.lU,  it.  aaO-OS,  rd.  Venice, 
1731;  ef.  Uirt.  Christ.  Bioar.  it.  7111.1 

C.  L.  K. 
SOME,  ROBERT  (KMS-ieofl),  masier 
of  reterhouac,  born  al  Lynn  RejiiH  in  \M'J, 
matriculated  as  n  pensioner  from  St.  John's 
Oolle§;<!,  Cambridge,  in  May  16G9,  became 
■cbolar  on  '17  July  ITifiB,  graduated  B.A.  in 
lMl-2,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  lo6S.  B.D. 
ID  15T2,  and  D.D.  in  1580.  He  was  elected 
fellow  or  Queens'  in  L762.  was  bursar  in 
_1697,  laes,  and  1669,  and  vice-president  In 


1B72.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cam- 
bridge in  1^64  be  was  one  of  the  two  B.A.s 
selected  to  compose  Latin  verses  In  her 
honour ;  he  also  welcomed  her  with  a  Latin 
speech  at  Queens'.  In  1570  he  jirescbed 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  against  pluralities  and 
non-residence,  and  on  18  April  1573  be- 
came rector  of  Girton,  near  Cambridge.  In 
1583  he  describes  himself  as  chaplain  to  llie 
Earl  of  Leicester,  On  11  May  1589  he  waa 
raade  master  of  Peterhouse  on  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  Whitglft.  He  was  vice-chan- 
cellor in  1690,  1591,  1599,  and  1608.  He 
died  while  in  office,  on  14  Jan.  1608-9,  and 
was  buried  at  Little  St,  Mary's  Church,  with 
great  ceremony,  on  10  Feb, 

Some  plajea  a  prominetit  part  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical controversies  of  his  time,  taking 
a  middle  course,  hostile  alike  to  extreme 
puritans  and  Anrlicans.  In  the  early  days 
of  liis  mastership  lie  joined  the  party  opposed 
to  Peter  Baro  [a.  v.]  and  his  friends,  and 
offended  Whilgift  by  interfering  while  the 
proceedioga  against  ^'illism  Barret  (Jl. 
1595)  [q.v,]  were  in  progress.  AfterWhit- 
glft  had  reproved  him,  be  preached  a  sermon 
which  mnnjr  thought  to  have  been  directed 
against  Whitgift  and  the  court  of  hiith  com- 
mission. For  this  he  was  convened  before 
the  heads  of  colleges  In  July  1696,  but  in 
tbe  end  the  difiiculty  was  smoothed  over. 
Writing  on  8  Dec.  1595  to  Dr.  Neville, 
Whitgift  speaks  of  the  'foolery 'of  Dr.  Some. 
In  Ju^  IwO  he  look  part  In  a  disput&tion 
as  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  opposed 
John  Overall  [q.  v.],  the  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  on  tlint  and  other  matlera.  He 
also  interposed  in  the  Mar-Prelate  conlro- 
veray  with  '  A  Godly  Treatise  containing 
and  deciding  certalne  questions  moued  <rt 
late  in  London  and  other  places,  touching 
the  Ministerie,  Sacraments,  and  Church, 
London,  1588,  4lo  (British  Museum);  there 
waa  a  second  edition  the  same  year.  It  waa 
a.nawered  by  John  Penry  [q.  v.]  in  '  M.  Some 
laid  open  in  his  coulere:  wherein  the  indif- 
ferent Reader  may  easily  see  liowe  wretchedly 
and  loosely  he  hath  handled  the  cause  against 
M.  Penri.  Some  rejoined  with  '  A  Defence 
of  such  Points  in  R.  Some's  last  Treatise 
as  Mr.  Penry  hath  dealt  agalnet,'  London, 
1588,410, 

Some's  other  works  of  Imporlance  were : 
1.  'A  Godly  and  Shorte  "Treat iae  of  Ihe 
Sacraments,'' London,  1682.  Svo.  B.  'Two 
Treatises,  one  of  ibe  Church,  the  other 
against  Uppressian,'  Ijondon,  1583,  16mo; 
the  laiit  was  also  published  with  Filking- 
ton's '  Exposition  on  Nehemiah,'  Cambridge, 
1585,  4to,  and  waa  reissued  in  the  Parker 
Society's  edition  of  Klkingtoo's  'Works,' 
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S.  '  A  Treatise  of  the  Lord*s  Praier,  Twelue  [Authorities  cited ;   works  in  Brit.  Museum 

Articles    of   Faith,    and    Ten    Command-  Library;  Tanner s  Bibl.  s.t.  '  Solmo  ; '  Bale,  ix. 

ments/  London,  1583,  4to.     4.  'A  Godly  32  ;  Pits,  p.  783 ;  Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  i.  149; 

Treatise  wherein  are  examined  and  confuted  Hazliu's  Collections,  i.  393 ;  Latimer's  Works 

many  exacrable  fancies  given  out  andholden  (Pa'k«r  See.),  i.  xiv,  81.]                    A.  F.  P. 

partly  by  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Gr^n-  sOMER,  PAUL  VAN.  [See  Van  Someb.] 

wood,  partly  by  other  of  the  Anabaptistical  '                        ^                            -• 

order,' London,  1689,  4to.    5.  «The  Perpe-  SOMER,  HENRY  C/?.  1440),  chanceUor 

tuity  of  Faythe,'  in  Latin,  of  which  a  trans-  of  the  exchequer,  was  probably  a  relative  of 

lation  was  licensed  to  Thomas  Salisbury,  John  Somer  [q.  v.]    Henry  was  a  clerk  of  the 

1693.    G.   *  Robert  Some  his   Three  Ques-  exchequer  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  IV 

tions  .  .  .  also  a  Proposition,'  Cambridge,  (Devon,  Issue  JRoll^  pp.  274-86).     He  was 

1696,  8vo ;  this  was  translated  into  Latin  one  of  the  clerks  apj)ointed  by  the  House  of 

and  published  under   another  title,  Basle,  Commons  to  superintend  the  engrossment 

1602,  12mo;  and  with  other  treatises  on  of  the  rolls  of  Parliament  in  1406  (iJof.  Par/, 

justification,  Harderwyk,  1613,  8vo.  iii.  685).    He  was  made  a  baron  of  the  ex- 

[Cooper's  Athenae  Cant.  i.  510;  East  Anglian,  chequer  on  8  Nov.   1407,   and   chancellor 

ii.  12;  Cttl.  of  Hatfield  MSS.  vi.  446;  Gough's  of  the  exchequer  on  23  Jan.  1413  (Pal- 

Index  to  Parker  Soc.  Publ. ;  MaskeU's  Hist,  of  GKAVE,   Kalendars    of    the    Exchequer,    ii. 

the  Mar-Prelate  Controversy,  pp.  16.20;  Arbers  86).     Hoccleve  styles  him  under-treasurer in 

Scholar's  Library,  vol.  i. ;  Nichols's  Progr.  of  a  poem  addressed  to  him,  probably  in  1407, 

Qoeen  Elizabeth,  iii.  34,  93 ;  see  art.  Penhy,  and  he  perhaps  held  this  office  in  connection 

JoK^']                                        W.  A.  J.  A.  with  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 

Somer  had  an  annuitv  of  40/.  bv  roval  firrant 

SOME  or  SOLME,  THOMAS  (^.  16^-  from  the  abbey  of  Buiy  St.  Ediunas,  which 

16,^).  protestant  divine,  bom  about  1510,  j^^  gtiU  held  in  1444  when  he  was  a  member 

was  probably  the  canon  of  St.  Osyth's,  Essex,  ^f  ^  commission  in  relation  to  the  foundation 

who  in  1536  wrote  a  letter  (extant  m  Cotton,  ^f  King's  College,  Cambridge  (Rot.  Pari  v. 

MS.  Cleop.  E.  IV.  8)  to  Cromwell,  begging  to  92-4). 

be  released  from  monastic  life.     He  had,  he  Somer  was  a  friend  of  Hoccleve  and  a 

said,  been  compelled  to  receive  the  habit  m  member  of  the  poet's  court  of  Good  Companv, 

his  fourteenth   year  by  the  threats  of  his  ^s  appears  in    a    ballad    entitled    '  Cestes 

schoolmaster,  and  for  twelve  years  he  had  Ralade  ensuyante  fust  par  la  Court  de  Bone 

borne  unwillmglv  the  yoke  of  religion.     He  Compagnie    envoiee    a   lonure  Sire    Henri 

adopted  advanced  protestant  views,  and  about  j^o^^r  Chancellor  de  Leschequer  et  un  de 

1()40  published  a  '  Traetys  callyde  the  Lordis  i^  ji^e  Court ;  *  this  poem  probably  dates  from 

flayle     handlyde    by    the    Biishops    poure  April  1410.    Perhaps  he  was  also  a  friend  of 

throsshere,  Thomas  Solme,  n.d.,  printed  '  at  Chaucer,  whose  pension  Somer  received  for 

Basyl  by  me  Theophyll  Emlos/  8vo  (Brit,  i^i^  ^^  5  j^ne  1400. 


Flail '  was  one  of  the  books  burnt  by  Bonner,    quotod.l  *  *  C.  L.  K 

in  accordance  with  the  king's  proclamation 
(FoxE,  Actes  and  Mon.  v.  568,  839).  Aft^r  SOMER,  SEMUR,  SOMEEARIUS, 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI  Some  became  an  JOHN  {Jl.  1380),  Minorite  astronomer,  be- 
active  and  popular  preacher.     In  1549  he    longed  to  the  Franciscan  house  at  Bridge- 

*  gathered,  writ,  and  brought  into  light  the  water,  and  was  probably  at  Oxford  in  1380. 
famous  sermons  of  Master  Hugh  Latimer,'  At  the  instance  of  Thomas  Kingsbury,  pro- 
i.e.  the  *  Seven  Sermons,' London,  1549, 8vo,  vincial  minister  of  the  order,  he  wrote  a 
for  which  Some  wrote  an  introduction,  dedi-  ,  calendar  with  astronomical  tables — 'Tertium 
eating  the  work  to  Catherine  Grey,  duchess  '  OpusculumKalendarii' — for  Joan,  princess  of 
of  Suifolk.    In  1 55 1  he  appended  verses  to  the    Wales,  mother  of  Richard  II ;  it  is  dated  1380. 

*  Preservative  or  Triacle '  of  William  Turner  Of  this  there  are  many  copies — the  illuminated 
]q.  v.],  dean  of  AVells  ;  but  the  work  on  |  M8.  Bibl.  Beg.  2  B.  viii.  was  perhaps  the  pre- 
justification  which  he  promised  in  his  *  Lord's  1  sentation  copy.  In  it  the  cycles  run  from  1387 

"to  1462,  but  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  E.  vii., 


Flail '  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 
Some  appears  to  have  fled  on  Mary's  ac- 
cession, and  to  have  died  abroad.  He  has 
been  frequently  confused  with  Thomas Soule- 
'  Solme  [q.  v.] 


which  contains  also  some  planispheres,  the 
cycle  is  1405  to  1481 .  Another  copy,  among 
the  queen  of  Sweden's  manuscripts  at  the 
Vatican,  is  dated  1384^  and  with  it  is  a  ver- 
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Bification  of  the  bible  (Mositaccon,  Bibl. 
Xota  M8S.  i.  46,  No.  U38).  Among  the 
manuscriptH  of  Alexandre  Petau  (Petsviua) 
in  the  Vatic&n,  the 'Calendar' ia  dated  1372, 
ajxd  the  versification  of  the  bible  is  ascribed, 
with  the '  Calendar,' to  John  Semur  (tJ,  i.  66  J. 
Accarding  to  Bale,  he  wrote  also  a  '  Castt- 
gation  of  former  Calendars  collected  from 
many  sources '  [Scriptt.  Brit.  rii.  viii.) 

In  the  Cotton  MS.  Domit.  A.  ii.  is  a 
'  Chronica  qutedem  brevis  .  ,  .  de  conventu 
Ville  Brigg«water '  aacribed  to  him.  It  con- 
tains only  a  slender  chronology  of  early  hia- 
torical  events,  written  in  many  hands  into  a 
calendar. 

John  Somer'a  '  Calendars '  were  used  by 
Chaucer,  who,  in  hia  '  Treatise  on  the  Aa- 
trolabe,'  declares  his  intention  of  makinf^  a 
third  part  that  shall  contain  divers  tables  of 
lonRitudea  and  latitudes,  and  declinations 
of  the  sun  after  the  calendars  of  the  reverend 
clerlts,  John  Somer  and  Nicholas  of  Lynne 

Eq.Tj    The  third  part,  however,  is  wanting 
cf.  Chaucbb,  Work*,  ed.  Skeat,  iii.  368). 
[Sbantlcn's  Scriptt.  Ord.  Min.  p.  462 ;  Little's 
Orsyfrian   in   Oiford;    cf. 


hia  first  advancement  from  Stephen  Langton, 
whogavehim  a  rentin  thechurch  of  Croydon, 
Afterwards,  while  a  student  at  Bologna,  he 
received  also  the  living  of  Caistor,  Norfolk 
(Buss,  Cal.  Papat  Reg.  i.  130).  lie  entered 
the  service  of  the  papal  curia,  was  a  papal 
aubdeocon  in  1S36,  and  auditor  of  papal 
liUra  contradktig  in  1238  {ib.  i.  164,  168). 
In  1238  Gregory  IX  made  him  cardinal- 
deacon  by  the  title  of  St,  Euatachiua.  He 
adhered  faithfullv  to  the  pope  in  all  his  ad- 
versities; and  when  the  Empror  Frederick 
advanced  on  Rome  in  1240,  llobert  was  one 
of  the  few  who  did  not  abandon  Gregory. 
At  the  election  of  the  new  pope  in  September 
1241  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  Ood- 

I  frey  of    Milan,   afterwards    CcelesCine   IV. 

,  Matthew  Paris,  who  describes  Hobert  as  the 
of  all  the  cardinals,  and  eays 


e  feared  he  would  be  elected 


pojie, 


SOMERCOTE, 


M.  B. 
SWTNEBCOTE,     o; 


He  was  brother  or  kinsman  of  Cardinal  Ro- 
bert Somercote  [q.v.],  and  became,  like  him, 
aubdeacon  to  the  pope.  Walter,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  appointed  him  his  oflicial  in  124U, 
■nd  instituted  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Wool- 
pit.  He  was  made  canon  of  Chichester,  and  i 
was  official  to  the  bishop  there,  Richard  de 
Wyche  [q.  v.],  in  1247.  On  Richard's  death 
in  April  1 253,  he  wrote  a  'Treatise  on  the 
Canonical  Election  of  Bishops,'  which  he 
finished  in  July  1254.  An  account  of  the 
itumcrouB  mauuscripta  of  this  work  and  ex- 
tfacta  therefrom  have  been  printed  in  '  Lin-  ' 
coin  Cathedral  Statutes'  (1897,  pt.  ii.)  On 
23  July  1254  Walter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
John,  bishop  of  Chichester,  chose  Lawrence 
to  collect  tithe  in  Ireland.  Writing  from  ' 
Dublin  on  20  Mav  1256,  he  begged  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  employment,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  willingly  stay  in  Ireland  lor  double 
hia  salary. 

[Tanner's  Bibtiotheca;  Bradsbawand  Worda- 
worth'a  LinMln  Cnthedral  Statutes,  pt,  ii.  pp. 
cxiivaqq.;  Shirley's  Letters  and  MBnioriabof 
Henry  UI,ii.  117.]  M.  B. 

SOMERCOTE      or      UMMARCOTE, 

ROBERT  (d.  1241),  cardinal,  was  kinaman, 

5rhapa  the  brother,  of  Lawrence  Somercote 
.  v.],  and  was  related  to  the  familv  of  Foliot 
(iJLMB,  Cat.  P^er*  Reg.  1. 196),  He  received 


that  he  had  died  durmg 
the  conclave,  not  without  auspicion  of  poison 
(v.  196).  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems 
to  have  died  after  the  election,  during  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Cteleatine,  on  26  Sept, 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Crisogono 
(CiACosiue,  where  hia  epitaph  is  quoted). 
Robert  Somercote  preserved  a  kindly  feeling 
for  his  native  land.  He  had  sharply  cen- 
sured Simon  Cantelupe,  called  the  Norman 
[q.  v.],  for  reproachine  the  English  for  bad 
faith  before  Grpgory(SlATT.  Paris,  iv,  6,64), 
and  it  was  through  his  inten'ention  that 
Haymo  of  Feversham  [q,  v.]  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing  from  the  pope  during  his  suit 
against  Frater  Helias  in  1239  (Monumenta 
l'ra!iciirana,i.iS).  Christofori  describes  him 
OS  cardinal  of  St.  Hadrian  at  Foro  {Storia  dti 
Cardinali,  p.  236). 

[Matt,  Paris  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Ciatonins,  VitttPon- 
titlcum,  ii.  57-8 ;  Tsnner's  Bibl.  Brit.-Hib.  p. 
6BI :  Williams's  English Cardinats;  other  antho- 
ritifla  quotfld.]  C,  h.  K. 

SOMEBLED,  Lobd  of  the  Isles  {d. 
1164).    [See  StMBELED.] 

SOMERS,  EDMUND  SIGISMUXD 
(1759?-1824),  physician,  bom  in  Dublin 
about  1759,  was  the  son  of  William  Somers, 
a  mechanic.  He  eutered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  7  June  1779,  and  afterwarda 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  M.S.  on  12  Sept.  1783. 
After  visiting  the  medical  schools  of  Paris 
and  Lejden  ne  returned  to  Dublin,  and  waa 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. He  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  on  22  Bee.  1791,  and 
began  to  practise  in  London.  On  18  March 
1796  be  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
forces.    In  this  capacity  he  proceeded  to  tii« 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  director  of  hospitals. 
Aft«r  several  years  he  retired  to  England, 
served  in  the  home  district,  and  then  went  as 
staif  physician  to  Jamaica.  After  two  years 
he  returned  to  England  in  ill  health,  and  on 
recovery  joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  in  1812 
appointed  him  physician  in  chief  to  the 
allied  forces.  On  18  Jan.  1816  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  deputy  medical  inspector,  and  retired 
on  half  pay.     He  died  in  London  in  1824. 

Somers  was  the  author  of :  1 . '  Dissertatio 
Physico-medica  Inauguralis  de  Sonis  et 
Auditu/  Edinburgh,  1783, 8vo.  2.  '  Medical 
Suggestions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dysentery 
and  Fever  among  Troops  in  the  Field,*  Lon- 
don, 1816,  8vo  (published  in  both  Latin  and 
English). 

[Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  ii.  419;  Pantheon  of 
the  Age,  1825,  iii.  418-19;  Army  Lists.] 

E.  I.  C. 

SOMERS  or  SUMMERS,  Sir  GEORGE 
(1654-1610),  virtual  discoverer  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, bom  at  or  near  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset, 
in  1554,  was  son  of  John  Somers  of  that 
town.  He  bore  the  same  arms  as  those  of 
the  family  of  John,  lord  Somers  [q.  v.],  but 
the  exact  connection  has  not  been  traced. 
At  an  early  age  he  took  to  the  sea.  With 
Sir  Amyas  Preston  [q.  v.]  he  joined  in  a 
buccaneering  voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
1695,  and  captured  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de 
Leon,  an  exploit  in  which  he  displayed  much 
heroism.  Somers  and  his  companions  re- 
turned to  London  in  September  (Hakltjtt, 
Voyages  J  1600,  iii.  578  sea.)  Other  expedi- 
tions of  a  like  kind  occupied  him  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  He  took  part  in  the  Island's  voyage 
(to  the  Azores)  in  the  summer  of  1697. 
Coming  back  in  charge  of  a  small  ship,  he 
was  separated  from  the  main  fleet  in  a  storm 
in  the  IJay  of  Biscav,  and  was  given  up  for 
lost.  On  29  Oct.  1697  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  Charles  Blount, 
sixth  lord  Mountjoy,  the  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition, who  arrived  before  him  in  safety  at 
Plymouth,  wrote  hastily  to  Essex,  their  col- 
league and  commander-in-chief:  *  Wee  have 
this  Saterday  night  receved  the  cumfortabell 
newse  of  George  Summers  arivall,  whose 
letter  we  have  here  withall  sent  your  lord- 
shipp '  (Edwards,  Life  of  Balegh,  ii.  180-1). 
In  1600  Somerset  again  sailed — as  captain  of 
the  Vanguard — for  the  Azores,  on  a  vain 
look-out  for  Spanish  treasure-ships  (Monson, 
p.  196).  In  1601  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Swiftsure  at  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  thft  harbour  of  Kinsale  {ib.  p.  197).  In 
*  1602  he  set  sail  for  a  third  time 
}res,  now  in  command  of  the  War- 


spight.  Eif^ht  other  ships  formed  part  of 
the  expedition,  which  was  in  charge  of  Sir 
Richard  Leveson.  On  the  voyage  home  a 
carrack  was  seized  off  Lisbon  (Ox/.  State 
Papers,  Dom.  1601-8,  p.  161). 

Somers  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  on 
23  July  1603  (Metcalfe,  Knights,  p.  147), 
and  apparently  remained  quietly  at  his  native 
place  for  the  next  five  or  six  years.  He  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Lyme  Regis  on  25  Feb. 
1603-4,  and  in  1605  he  was  mayor  of  the 
town.  A  laudatory  sonnet  on  Somers,  bv 
Thomas  Winter,  is  appended  to  the  latter  s 
translation  of  Du  Bartas's  'Third  Dayes 
Creation '  (1604). 

In  1606  Somers  was  one  of  the  chief 
movers  in  the  formation  of  the  London  or 
South  Virffinian  Company  for  the  coloni- 
sation of  Virginia.  On  23  May  1609,  when 
James  I  granted  the  company  a  new  charter, 
he  was  nominated  admiral  of  the  association. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  '  a  man  of  good 
skill  in  all  passages '  (Neill,  Virginia  Ccmr 
pany,  i.  53).  At  the  same  date  a  fleet  of 
nine  vessels  was  formed  under  Somers's  com- 
mand to  convey  a  body  of  settlers  to  the 
colony.  His  companions  included  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  \q.  v.],  heutenant-general;  Thomas 
West,tnird  lord  De  la  Warr,  captain-general; 
and  Captain  Christopher  Newport  [q.  v.]  The 
expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  2  June, 
Somers  embarking  with  Gates  and  Newport 
in  the  Sea  Venture.  After  some  eight  weeks 
a  hurricane  scattered  the  little  fleet,  and  the 
Sea  Venture  was  wrecked,  on  25  July,  ofl*  the 
rocky  coast  of  some  islands  in  mid- Atlantic 
Though  the  identification  has  occasionally 
been  aisputed  by  Spanish  writers,  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  these  islands  were  those  that 
had  been  sighted  for  the  first  time  in  1515  by 
a  Spanish  seaman  named  Juan  Bermudes, 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Bermudas. 
They  were  not  known  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  man,  and  Somers  took  possession  of  them 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England.  They 
have  remained  British  possessions  ever  since. 
At  first  they  were  known  as  Virginiola,  but 
afterwards  they  were  called  indifferently 
by  their  original  name  of  Bermudas  or  by 
that  of  Somers'  or  the  Summer  Islands. 
The  latter  designation  at  once  commemo- 
rated their  second  discoverer  and  their  mild 
climate. 

Somers  and  such  of  his  companions  as  sur- 
vived the  shipwreck  remained  nearly  ten 
months  on  the  islands.  They  were  troubled 
by  hogs,  which  overran  the  islands,  and  by 
mysterious  noises  which  they  could  only 
explain  as  the  cries  of  spirits  and  devils. 
Alter  contriving  to  build  two  small  barks, 
Somers  and  his  companions  set  out  in  them 
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for  VirginU  on  10  ^tay  1610.  They  arrived 
ftt  Jnmna  Townon  ihe  23rcl.  Somers  stayed 
only  lill  7  Jiino,  when  he  embarked  on  the 
Junes  river,  intending  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Diit  before  he  reached  the  open  sea 
he  met  his  fellow-voyager,  Thomas  West, 
third  lord  Dtf  la  WatT,  who  induced  him 
to  turn  back  with  him  to  James  Town. 
f)n  la  June  he  cheerfully  ofiered  to  revisit 
tbn  BiinnudBB,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply 
of  lish  and  boiirs  for  the  wellnigh  star^-ing 
wttleinont  in  Virginia  (LByaoT.  i.  10-11). 
Sir  Samuel  Argali  [q.  v.]  joined  him  In  a 
second  ship,  but  a  Btorm  80on  separated 
thfta,  and  Somers  reached  the  Bermudas 
ftlnne  early  in  November.  There  be  died  on 
the  ^b  of  the  month  of  a  'surfeit  of  eating 
of  a  v'B'  (Howes,  Chromele,  1031).  His 
heart  waa  buried  in  the  land  on  which  The 
town  of  St.  George  now  atande,  and  a 
wooden  cross  waa  placed  above  the  spot 
(W.  F.  WiLLi*«8,  Hilt,  and  Statistical  Ar- 
ccmit  of  the  Bervtudtu,  p.  IS;  Joiin  Smin, 
Jlit/.e/  Viryiiiia,h]f.iii.  pp.  118-19).  Mat- 
tliew  oomirrs.  a  nephew,  who  was  with  him, 
brought  his  body  to  England,  where  it  was 
burial  with  military  honours  at  Whitchurch 
in  OorseT.  Ilia  property  included,  besides  a 
bouse  and  landa  at  Whitcburcb  and  three 
tncssuagcs  In  Lyme  Regta,  the  manor  of 
'  Upwpjraliaa  Waybay  House.'  All  hia  real 
estate  he  beaueatbed  to  Matthew  8omers, 
though  Nicholaa  Somers,  a  cousin,  was  atated 
to  be  buir-at-law,  and  Sir  Ge^KC  was  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Joanna.  The  will  was 
finally  proved  by  a  brother  John  on  24  Nov. 
liill>. 

Many  accounts  of  Soiners's  shipwreck  and 
life  in  ihe  Ikrmudns  were  published  by  hia 
8  (see  below).     The  narrative  of 

e  of  tbem,  Silvester  Jourdain  [ii.  v.],  is 
believed  to  havt>  suggested  to  Shakespeare 
tbBsellingofthe'Teinjwst'lcf.E.D.NKiLL, 
Early  Settlement  itf  Vu-gima  and  Virgitdola, 
ae  nnticeii  by  Poet*  and  Playerr,  1878). 
Matthew  Somers  left  only  three  men  in  the 
Ilermudns  when  be  started  with  his  uncle's 
remains  for  England.  The  three  men  found 
n  quantttv  of  ambergris,  and  news  of  the 
discovery  increased  the  repute  of  the  Islands. 
In  1612  the  Virginia  Comyany  sent  repr&- 
eentalives  to  re-eismine  them,  and  finally 
leased  them  in  ll!15  toanew  company, called 
the  Somers'  Islands  Company.  Sir  George's 
nephew  Matthew  thereupon  petitioned  the 
crown  for  compensation,  on  the  ground  that 
his  uncle  hod  recognisod  the  crown,  and  not 
the  Virginia  Company,  as  the  owner  of  the 
islands,  and  that  his  intarests  were  preju- 
diced by  the  fermiation  of  the  new  com- 
ili«  petition  was  rejected  aa  vexa- 
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liouB  (^ Ei\.\.,  Virginia  Cvmjiany  of  Jjjttdmi, 
pp.  53  seq. ) 

A  portrait  of  Somers  by  Van  Somer  be- 
longs to  Miss  Bellamy  of  Plymouth,  a  col- 
lateral descendant.  An  engraving  from  it 
appeared  in  Lefroy's  'Ilistorye  of  the  Ber- 
mudaes  or  Summer  Islands '  (Hakluvt  Soc. 
188L'). 

[A  Disfovcry  of  tlie  Bemmdas,  by  Silvester 
Jourdain  [q.  v.],  1610,  reissaod.  with  aaother 
dedication.  !ij  W.  C.  in  1613  ns  A  Plaina  Db- 
■oription ;  R.  Rich's  Lost  Flock  TriumphaDt, 
1610;  Strachoy'a  Rcdomplion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gales  from  the  Islands  of  the  Bermndoa,  in 
Forchaii  his  Pilgriman,  1635,  iv.  1733-i2;  Le- 
froy's  Memorials  of  the  RnrmudBi  nnd  History 
of  the  Bermudas  (HoUuyt  Soc.),  1882 ;  Hatchin- 
Eon's  Donet,  ii.  2S3  ;  Itoberta's  HieL.  andAnti- 
□nitiesof  LyniB  Regis,  1834,  pp.  2Si-Tl ;  Le- 
diard'a  Nuvid  Hist,  i,  301,  ii.  123,  43ll ;  Sir 
William  Monson's  Naval  Tracts ;  Not«  and 
Qoeries,  Ttb  ser.  i.3D;  Doylc'a  EDeliah  Culonies 
in  America ;  Brown's  Gsneais  of  tha  United 
States;  cp.  arts.  Giraa.Sts  Tuokjis;  JocBnuN, 
ScLTKBTEB ;  nod  NiinpoiiT,  Chkistupbbr.I 

8.  L. 

aOMEBS  or  80MMERS,  JOHN,  Lord 
Somers  (1651-1/18),  lord  chancellor  of  EnK- 
Itind,  came  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  rauc 
of  small  landed  gentry,  wbicli  seated  at 
Clifton,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire,  and 
appears  to  have  early  conformed,  as  it  af^- 
wards  steadfastly  adhered,  to  the  reformed  I 
faith.  Its  consequence  was  enhanced  to-  ' 
wards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  acquisition  of  tbe  dissolved  nunnery  of 
Whitelodies,  Claines,  near  Worcester,  which 
Richard  Somers  or  Sonuners,  as  tbe  name 
was  popularly  spelt,  grandfather  of  tbe  lord 
clianccllor,  settled  on  bis  daughter  Mary 
upon  her  marriage  with  Richard  Blurdon,  a 
Worcester  clothier.  The  lord  chancellor's 
father,  John  Somers,  an  attorney,  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil 
war,  throve  in  his  profession  on  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity,  innerlled  the  Clifton  estate, 
and,  dying  in  January  1660-1,  was  buried 
in  Severn  Stoke  church,  where  his  widow 
(Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Se- 
veme  of  Powyck,  WorcesterehlreJ  waa  also 
interred  on  18  March  1700-10.  Besides  his 
son  John  he  left  two  daughters  ;  ( 1 )  Mary, 
bom  1653,  married  Charles  Cocks,  M.P.  for 
Worcester  1694-6,  and  afterwards  for  Droit- 
wich,  whose  son-in-law  was  Philip  Yorke 
CLord-ohsncellor  Ilardwicke)  [q.  v.J,  and 
whose  grandson  Sir  Charles  Cocks,  hart.,  was 
created,  17Mayl7S4,  Baron  Somers  of  Eves- 
bam ;  (2)  Elizabeth,  bom  1665,  married  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll  [q.  v.],  master  of  the  rolls. 

John  Somers,  the  future  chancellor,  who 
was  bom  at  Whitelodies,  Claines,  near  V 
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cester,  on  4  March  1650-1,  was  brought  up 
by  his  father's  sister  at  Whiteladies,  and 
educated  at  the  Worcester  cathedral  school, 
at  private  schools  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
and  Sheriff  Hales,  Shropshire,  and  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated 
from  Trinity  College  on  23  May  1667,  but 
did  not  graduate.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Somers  wasted  his 
time  at  Oxford.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  with  his  friend  Henry  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)  Newton  (1651-1715)  [q.  v.],  he 
there  laid  the  basis  of  that  large  and  exact 
accomplishment  in  the  Italian  and  other 
foreign  languages  and  literature  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  courtly  alcaics  of  Filicaia — 

septem  ferme  idiomatum 
Per  ostia  intras,  Nili  ad  iostar, 
Immodicse  maria  alta  famae 

(Foes,  Toscan.  1762,  ii.  50).  There  also,  in 
all  likelihood,  he  began  those  philosophical 
and  theological  studies  in  which  Burnet 
(Own  Time,  fol.  ii.  107)  attests  his  profici- 
ency. He  was  admitted  on  24  May  1669 
a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  was  called 
to  the  bar  on  5  May  1676,  and  elected  a 
bencher  on  10  May  1689.  During  his  pupil- 
age he  resided  in  Elm  Court,  afterwaras  in 
Pump  Court.  Among  his  early  patrons  were 
Sir  Francis  Winnington,  solicitor-general 
1675-9,  and  Charles  Talbot,  twelfth  earl 
(afterwards  duke)  of  Shrewsbury,  whose 
estates  his  father  managed.  By  Shrewsbury 
he  was  introduced  to  William,  lord  Kussell, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  other  eminent  whigs. 
He  did  not,  however,  allow  the  distractions 
of  society  to  wean  his  mind  from  the  severe 
studies  proper  to  his  profession.  After  ex- 
ploring the  entire  field  of  English  law  and 
equity,  he  made  himself  an  adept  in  the  civil 
law,  and  prepared  himself  for  political  action 
by  a  close  study  of  the  constitution  of  his 
country. 

Somers  api)eared  as  junior  counsel  for  the 
seven  bishops,  29-30  June  1688,  being  re- 
tained against  the  wish  of  the  defendants  at 
the  instance  of  Henry  Pollexfen  [q.  v.],  after- 
wards chief  justice  of  the  common  pittas,  who 
refused  to  plead  without  him.  The  event 
proved  that  the  old  lawyer  had  not  misplaced 
his  confidence.  Somers  showed  to  no  less 
advantage  in  court  than  in  consultation.  His 
learning  furnished  him  with  a  precedent 
exactly  in  point,  the  exchequer  chamber  case 
of  Thomas  v.  Sorrel  (Vaughan,  p.  330),  in 
which  it  was  held  that  no  statute  could  be 
suspended  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  and  his  powerful  appeal  to  the 
]ury,  which  closed  the  pleading,  virtually 
decided  the  case.   He  was  shortly  afterwards 


elected  recorder  of  London,  but  declined  the 
office. 

The  important  role  assigned  to  Somers  by 
Lord  Campbell  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  (November-December 
1688)  is  ignored  by  the  contemporary 
authorities.  But  on  his  return  to  parlia- 
ment, 11  Jan.  1688-9,  for  Worcester,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  until  his  elevation 
to  the  woolsack,  he  at  once  took  the  lead 
in  the  critical  debates  on  the  settlement  of 
the  monarchy.  Brushing  aside  the  pedantic 
quibbles  of  more  timid  constitutionalists,  he 
maintained  with  irrefragable  logic  that  the 
desertion  of  the  kingdom  by  James  II  was  in  j 
fact  an  abdication  of  the  throne.  In  this  he  / 
carried  the  commons  with  him,  but  in  the  sub- 
sequent conference  with  the  lords  he  encoun- 
tered an  opposition  which  yielded  rather  to 
stress  of  circumstances  than  the  cogency  of  his 
arguments.  If  not  exactly  the  author  of  the 
'  Declaration  of  Rights,'  he  presided  over  the 
committee  which  framed  it,  and  doubtless 
had  the  principal  share  in  its  composition. 
In  the  debate  on  the  coronation  oath  he 
supported  an  amendment  which,  if  carried, 
would  have  relieved  George  III  of  one  of 
his  scruples  in  re^d  to  the  emancipation 
of  his  catholic  subjects ;  otherwise  he  took 
comparatively  little  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  details  of  the  new  settlement,  being  fully 
engrossed  by  the  office  of  solicitor-general, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  on  4  May  1689. 
On  31  Oct.  followmg  he  was  knighted.  He 
drafted  the  declaration  of  war  against 
France  (7  May),  took  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  of  rights  (8  May),  and  at  the 
conference  with  the  lords  on  the  bill  to 
reverse  the  sentence  against  Titus  Gates 
nobly  vindicated  the  right  of  even  the  worst 
of  mankind  to  evenhanded  justice  (July). 
In  the  debate  on  the  revenue  bill  (17  Dec), 
he  opposed  the  grant  to  the  Princess  Anne. 


being  the  first  in  the  Reign  of  their  present 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,' 
which  was  published  at  London  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  4to  (see  Somers  Tracts,  ed. 
Scott,  X.  257 ;  Pari.  Hist  vol.  v.  app.  iv.) 
In  the  debates  of  the  ensuing  session  on  the 
indemnity  bill  and  the  bill  for  restoring  cor- 
porations he  advocated  an  assignment  of  the 
grounds  of  exception  from  the  one,  and  the 
exception  from  the  other  of  all  persons  who 
had  been  concerned  in  procuring  the  corrupt 
surrender  of  charters.  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  Jacobite  Lord  Preston  and  nis  associates, 
16-19  Jan.  1690-1,  Somers  dischaxged  his 
duty  with  a  temperate  firmness  in  happy  eon- 
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trast  to  the  excessive  zeal  characteristic  of  the 

firevious  r^ffime.  The  judges.  Sir  John  Holt 
q.  v.]  and  his  colleagues,  Pollexfen  and 
AtkynSy  were  equally  considerate,  and  when, 
the  case  being  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubty  the  jury  convicted  the  prisoners,  the 
king,  on  the  recommendation  of  Somers, 
exercised  his  prerogative  of  mercy. 

On  2  May  1692  Somers  succeeded  Sir 
George  Treby  as  attorney-general.  In  the 
autumn,  parliament  was  occupied  with  a 
much-needed  measure  for  regulating  the 
procedure  in  cases  of  treason,  which  occa- 
sioned a  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
two  houses.  The  bill  was  eventually  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  lower 
house  to  accept  the  lords'  amendments,  and 
the  attomey-generars  speeches  materially 
contributed  to  this  result.  His  action  has 
been  censured  by  Lord  Campbell,  but  on 
inadequate  grounds.  The  chief  point  to 
which  he  took  exception  in  the  amendments 
was  a  limitation  of  ten  days  for  the  present-  , 
ment  of  the  indictment,  to  run  not  from  the  I 
discovery  but  from  the  commission  of  the  ' 
offence.  Such  a  rule  would  have  rendered 
it  in  many  cases  impossible  to  lay  an  indict- 
ment at  all;  and  the  measure  as  eventually  1 
passe<l  (7  Will.  Ill,  c.  3)  justified  Somers  s 
opposition  by  fixing  the  period  of  limitation 
at  three  years. 

As  attorney-general  Somers  conducted 
before  the  high  steward's  court,  31  Jan.  to 
4  Feb.  1692-3,  the  prosecution  of  Charles 
Mohun,  fifth  baron  Alohun  [q.  v.],  for  the 
murder  of  his  rival  in  the  ^ood  graces  of  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  a  case  in  which,  the  fact  being 
proved,  the  prisoner  owed  his  acquittal  to 
the  uncertainty  which  then  reigned  as  to 
the  precise  degree  of  complicitv  necessary  to 
support  a  charge  of  muraer.  In  his  private 
capacity  the  attorney-general  also  appeared 
for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  action  for 
criminal  conversation  against  Sir  John  Ger- 
maine.  He  stated  the  evidence  with  as  much 
decency  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted, 
and  obtained  a  verdict. 

On  23  March  1692-3  Somers  was  made  ' 
lord   keeper  of  the  great  seal,  which  had  j 
been  in  commission  since  the  accession  of  ■ 
William  HI,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  j 
council.      On    2    May  following  he    took  | 
his  seat    on   the  woolsack   as  sneaker    of! 
the  Ilouse  of  Lords.    On  22  April  1697  he  ^ 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord  highi 
chancellor  of  England,  and  on  2  Dec.  fol-i 
lowing  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage — an 
honour  which  he  had  declined  in  1695 — by 
the  title  of  Baron  Sommers  of  Evesham, 
Worcestershire.    On  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Ilouse  of 


Lords.  About  the  same  time  he  was  pro- 
vided  with  the  means  of  supporting  his  dig- 
nities by  grants  of  the  two  royal  manors  of 
Kyegate  and  Howlegh,  Surrey,  and  a  pension 
ot  2,100/. 

Amid  his  ofiicial  cares  Somers  by  no 
means  lost  his  taste  for  liberal  pursuits  and 
the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  letters. 
He  kept  up  his  Italian  to  such  purpose  that 
his  letter  of  condolence  to  Count  Lorenzo 
Magalotti  on  Filicaia^s  death  could  hardly 
offend  the  ear  of  the  most  fastidious  member 
of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  (Magalotti^ 
Lett.  Fam.  ii.  166).  He  corresponded  with 
Le  Clerc ;  he  offered  Bayle  a  handsome  con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  producing  his 
dictionary,  which  that  sturdy  savant  de- 
clined rather  than  be  beholden  to  the  minister 
of  a  prince  by  whom  he  deemed  himself  ill- 
used.  He  was  a  connoisseur  in  art,  and 
brought  Vertue  into  vogue  by  commissioning 
him  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  his  friend,  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  for  whose  widow  he  after- 
wards helped  to  provide.  He  was  intimate 
with  Bishop  Burnet,  whose  scheme  for  the 
augmentation  of  livings,  known  as  Queen  \ 
Anne's  Bounty,  he  cordially  promoted ;  and  j 
friendly  with  George  Hickes  [q.  v.],  the  non- 
juror; nor  did  he  altogether  disdain  the 
society  of  Matthew  Tindal,  the  deist,  for 
whose  *  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church*  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  preface ;  nor  even 
that  of  the  yet  more  adventurous  freethinker, 
Janus  Junius  Toland.  Addison,  Congreve,j 
Steele,  Kneller,  Garth,  were  members  with| 
him  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  and  must  have 
often  shared  the  hospitality  which  he  dis- 
pensed at  Powis  House.  Addison  owed  to 
him  his  pension.  Swift,  who  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  1702,  was  initiated  by  him  in 
tne  true  principles  of  whiggism,  and  dedicated 
to  him  the  *  Tale  of  a  TuV  (1704),  in  a  style 
of  profuse  adulation,  but,  looking  to  him 
for  preferment  which  he  did  not  get,  deserted  • 
to  tne  tories,  and  became  his  mortal  enemy.  | 
Even  then  he  admitted  that  Somers  had  *  all 
excellent  qualifications*  for  office  'except 
virtue'  (  Horks,  ed.  Scott,  iii.  187,  xii.  237). 
The  great  historical  antiouaries  Thomas  Ry- 
mer  [q.  v.]  and  Thomas  Madox  [q.  v.]  owed 
much  to  Somers*s  encouragement. 

Graver  interests  brought  him  into  close 
relations  with  Charles  Montagu  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Halifax),  John  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  In  concert  with  Montagu,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  in  consultation 
with  Locke,  who  owed  to  him  a  place  in  the 
council  of  trade,  and  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
whose  appointment  as  master  of  the  mint  he 
supported,  Somers  applied  his  mind  to  the 
serious  problem  presented  by  the  depreciA* 
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tion  of  the  currency  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
valent practice  of  clipping  the  nammered 
coin.  In  1695  he  devis^  a  scheme  for  arrest- 
ing its  progress.  A  royal  proclamation  was 
to  be  suddenly  and  simultaneously  issued  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  calling  in  the 
hammered  coin  to  be  weighed,  after  which  it 
was  to  circulate  only  at  its  weight  value, 
the  difference  between  that  and  its  nominal 
value  being  made  good  to  the  possessors  by 
the  stat«.  This  expedient  had  the  approval 
of  the  king,  but  was  eventually  deemed  too 
hazardous  for  adoption.  On  30  Nov.  1699 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1704. 

Learning,  patience,  industry,  instinctive 
equitableness  of  judgment,  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  subtlety  of  discernment,  and 
command  of  apt  and  perspicuous  language ; 
in  short,  all  the  qualities  oest  fitted  to  adorn 
the  woolsack,  are  ascribed  to  Somers  by  his 
contemporaries.  Yet,  partly  by  the  fault  of 
his  reporters,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
dearth  of  causes  dl^resy  partly  by  reason 
of  his  early  surrender  of  the  great  seal,  his 
recorded  achievement  is  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  his  reputation.  Of  his  de- 
crees in  chancery  only  the  meagre  summaries 
given  by  Vernon  and  Peere  Williams  are 
extant.  In  the  most  important  case  which 
came  before  him  in  the  exchequer  chamber, 
that  of  the  bankers  who  had  recovered  judg- 
ment in  the  court  of  exchequer  for  arrears  of 
interest  due  to  them  as  assignees  of  certain 
perpetual  annuities  charged  by  Charles  II 
upon  the  hereditary  excise  as  security  for 
advances,  he  expended  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  and  an  immense  amount  of  thought 
and  research,  with  no  better  result  than  to 
defeat  an  intrinsically  just  claim,  on  the  tech- 
nical ground  that  it  was  not  cognisable  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  but  only  by  petition 
of  right.  No  judgment  so  elaborate  had  ever 
been  delivered  in  Westminster  Ilall  as  that 
by  which,  in  November  1696,  he  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  exchequer ;  and  its 
subsequent  reversal  on  23  Jan.  1699-1700  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  lay  peers  then 
voted  on  legal  questions,  affords  no  ground 
for  questioning  tne  soundness  of  its  law.  The 
result  caused  Somers  a  mortification  so  in- 
tense as  still  further  to  impair  a  constitution 
never  strong,  and  already  undermined  by  ex- 
cessive application  to  business ;  but  the  story 
that  it  made  him  so  ill  that  he  never  again 
appeared  on  the  woolsack  is  a  mere  fiction 
(Burnet,  Oivn  Time^  8vo,  iv.  443  w. :  Lords^ 
Joumaly  xvi.  499  et  seq.)  He  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legal 
tribunal  by  compelling  the  judges  to  sit  as 


assessors,  stiffly  maintained  it-s  jurisdiction 
to  review  cases  decided  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  vin- 
dicated for  it  an  independent  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  adultery  by  a  wife. 

Somers  had  opposed  the  commutation  of 
the  ancient  heremtary  revenues  of  the  crown 
for  an  annual  grant  (1^  Dec.  1689),  and  was 
requited  by  William  with  a  larger  measure 
of  his  confidence  than  was  enjoyed  by  any 
other  Englishman  excent  Sunderland  [see 

SpENCEB,  ROBEBT,  SCCOnd  EaBL  of  SlTNDEB- 

lajbtd].  Perhaps  Dutch  was  one  of  the '  septem 
ferme  idiomatum '  of  which,  according  to  Fi- 
licaia,  he  was  master ;  at  any  rate  he  could 
converse  with  the  king  in  French,  and  though 
he  had  never  travelled,  he  was  probalny 
neither  ignorant  nor  negligent  of  foreign 
affairs.  At  his  instance  William  readily  re- 
nounced (March  1693)  the  prerogative  of 
disposing  of  judicial  patronage  propria  motu, 
which  he  had  usurped  while  the  freat  seal 
was  in  commission.  Their  relations  were 
improved  by  the  steady  loyalty  of  which 
Somers  gave  proof  after  the  defeat  at  Neer- 
winden,  when  he  went  forthwith  to  the 
Guildhall  and  raised  a  loan  of  300,000/.  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  (August 
1693).  If  William  insisted  on  vetoing  the 
Place  Bill,  which  would  have  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Commons  all  paid  servants  of 
the  crown  except  ministers,  ne  yielded,  pro- 
bably to  Somers's  advice,  in  regard  to  the 
Triennial  Bill,  which  received  the  royal  assent 
towards  the  end  of  1694,  and  the  king  and 
the  lord  keeper  were  heartily  at  one  in  ap- 
proving the  omission  to  renew  the  Licensing 
Act,  by  which  the  press  gained  a  liberty  that 
Milton's  eloquence  had  failed  to  secure  for  it. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary^  28  Dec.  1694,  J 
Somers  aided  Sunderland  in  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  (rather  apparent  than  real) 
between  the  king  and  the  Princess  Anne. 
The  king  was  guided  by  Somers's  advice  in 
regard  to  the  assassination  plot,  and  in  the 
affair  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  (1645  P-1697) 
[q.  v.],  in  which  a  certain  deviation  from  the 
strict  line  of  impartial  justice  must  be  ac- 
knowledged; ana  with  Somers  rested  the 
responsibility  for  the  cashiering  of  the  nume- 
rous justices  of  the  peace  who  refused  to 
join  the  association  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  person.  In  1696  and  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years  Somers  was  one  of  the  lords 
justices  who  formed  the  council  of  regency 
during  the  king's  absence  on  the  continent, 
and  or  which  virtute  officii  he  was  the  work- 
ing head.  Hence  he  was  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  William  and  his  foreign 
policy  far  more  closely  than  there  is  reason 


to  tuppiMe  WM  realiy  the   cose.     Addison 

magot 
Briliiin  advivimd  md  Europe's  poaee  restored 
hy  -■tomera'  mnnuls  and  by  Nmkbu'h  avord. 

(  To  UiM  Majdtij,  1685).  But  in  f»ct  it  is 
extremvly  doubtful  whether  Somers  wmcou- 
Buttrd  Dt  all  by  Wiilium  iIurinR  the  netrotis- 
tjunii  which  t«rmitiateff  ia  tJie  Anglo-Frtncb 
pvuu  of  Kyswick.  When  the  subsequent 
Mb«in»for  tlie))artition  of  the  inlieritanca  of 
the  childleos  and  moribund  king  Charles  11  of 
Spain  between  England,  France,  the  empire. 
ftml  liolhuid  took  definite  shape,  William 
■imt  Somuns  Che  draft  of  the  '  firat  partition ' 
treaty.  Moreover  the  king  authorised  him 
10  confer  with  such  of  his  colleagues  as  he 
mi)(ht  dMm  most  worthy  of  trust,  and  di- 
nwCfd  him,  in  the  event  uf  the  treaty  being 
■pproved,  to  have  the  necessary  commi 
under  thn   great  seal  made  out  with 


niitttMl  to  liim,  with  blank  spaces  for  the 
ttames  of  Ihi^  commissionerB.  This  letter, 
which  wao  dated  ^5  Aug.  1608,  N.S.,  reached 
Somers.Iben  at  Tunbridge  Welle,  only  a  few 
days  beforn  the  draft  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  (6  Sept.,  N.S.)  He  lost 
no  time  in  taking  counsel  with  Shrewsbury, 
Chjirlua  Montnj^u,  Jamss  Vernon  [q.v.],  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  allain,  and  Edward 
Russell,  enrl  of  Orford,  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
nlty.  The  Crealy  commended  ileelf  to  none 
of  lueGveHtatesmen.  They  thought  it  slaked 
too  much  on  the  good  faith  of  Louts  XIV, 
and  that  the  assignment  of  Spain,  the  tudios, 
VtA  th«  Net  herlfijids  to  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  (Joseph  Ferdinand),  and  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Archduke  Charles 
would  prove  no  equivalent  for  the  cession  lo 
the  daupliia  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sirily,  tlut  mani^uinate  of  Finale,  the  Tuscan 
pons,  and  the  Discayan  marches.  They  also 
ihoD^ht  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Englinh  Levantine  trade,  and  enormously 
increase  the  maritime  power  of  France,  and 
they  deprecated  the  ossuniption  of  new  re- 
aponBibuities  by  a  country  already  overbur- 
dened with  taxation. 

The  opinion  of  the  council,  which  did  but 
knticipat«  that  of  the  country,  aud  evinced 
a  siogularly  just  insight  into  the  designs  of 
the  Grand  hlonnrque,  with  whom  the  parti- 
tion tn-atT  was  but  a  devic*  for  breaking  up 
the  grand  alliance,  was  communicated  by 
Somen  to  the  king  in  a  cautiously  worded 
lrtler(a8  Aug.)  It  caused  William  some  un- 
easiness, but  as  it  was  accompanied  by  the  re- 
quircid  commiBslon,  and  he  hod  alrendv  gone 
too  far  to  recede  with  honour,  he  stidcd  hia 


tified  the  definiti 
nber.  To  the  ra 
Sotuers  affixed  the  great  seal,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  that  neither  it  nor  the 
commission  was  enrolled  inchoncery.  Not- 
withstandiug  this  precaution,  however,  the 
secret  transpired  almost  immediately,  and 
when  William,  on  fl  Dec,  met  parliament 
with  a  speech  composed  by  Somers,  in 
which  a  modest  increase  of  the  army  was 
proposed,  an  animated  debate  resii1te<i  iu  a 
bill  for  its  reduction  to  a  total  uf  seven 
thousand  men,  all  of  whom  were  to  b>^  Gug' 
lisL  {\7  Dec.  1698).  During  the  progress 
of  this  bill  i^mers  was  frequently  closeted 
with  the  king,  whose  indignation  beinvoin 
attempted  to  appease.  When  it  became 
certain  that  the  measure  would  pass,  Wil- 
liam sun  ounced  his  determination  to  leave 
tha  island  with  his  Dutch  g^ard  and  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  Holland.  For  once 
the  chancellor  lust  his  composure,  almost  his 
temper,  as  be  dilated  on  the  'extravagance,' 
the  ■  madness'  of  the  proposal,  and  implored 
the  king  to  suffer  it  to  go  no  further.  Wil- 
liam WHS  obdurate,  and  Somere  tendered 
his  resignation.  It  was  not  accepted,  but 
by  the  support  which  he  gave  the  bill  in  the 
ilouse  of  Lords  Somers  lost  the  king's  con- 
fidence. At  the  same  time  be  shared  bis 
growing  unpopularity.  He  woh  the  reputed 
author  of '  A  Letter  balancing  the  Necessity 
of  keeping  a  Land  Force  in  Times  of  Peace, 
with  the  Dangers  that  may  follow  it,'  a  ver^ 
modest  argument  for  a  small  regular  army, 
which  had  appeared  anonymously  in  1697 
(fitalr  TrarU,  li.  586).  He  was  suspected  of 
being  the  king's  adviser  in  the  negotiations 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  6  Feb.  1699,  N.S.,  which 
resulted  in  the  second  partition  treaty,  by 
which  Spun,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netbei^ 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  Duke  ut 
Lorraine,  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  his 
duchy  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  to  retain 
the  territories  allotted  to  him  by  the  former 
treaty.  But,  beyond  alfixinif  the  great  seal 
to  the  commission,  Somers  appears  to  have 
known  no  more  of  the  negotiation  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  until  shortly  before  the 
seuund  partition  treatv  was  signed  at  Lon- 
don on  21  Feb.  1699-1700.  He  afterwards 
alfixed  the  great  seal  to  the  ratification.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  former  treaty,  neither  com- 
miasioD  nor  ratification  was  enrolled  in  chan- 


B  grants  of  forfeited  Irish  estates,  wliich 


Somers  226  Somers 

wait  n'tumed  from  the  House  of  Lords,  with  |  brought  the  partition  treaties  under  discus- 
c«*rtainiinportant  amendment«,in  April  1700.  I  sion  (14  MarchV     The  negotiations  were 
To  di!«place  him  accordingly  became  the  prime  ,  censured  as  botu  unconstitutional  and  im- 
objtHi't  of  the  country  party,  and  to  that  end  .  politic.     Portland,  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
an  attempt  was  made  to  saddle  him  with  ,  the  attack,  sought  to  share  his  responsi- 
ivsponsibility  for  the  piratical  acts  of  Captain    bility  with  Somers  and  his  friends.    In  the 
>VilliamKidd(^</.170l)rq.y.]   He  was  one  of    result  the  lords  yoted  an  address  to  the 
tho  undertakers  who  haa  procured  Kidd  his    king  unequiyocallj  condemning  the  policy 
ct^m mission,  equipped   his   ship,  and  were    of  tne  treaties  and  deprecating  for  the  future 
jointly  intt^T^sted  in  such  ships  and  carsroes  as    the  practice  of  negotiating  without  the  advice 
nt»  might  oaptuii"  from  the  pirates.    When,    of   his   natural-bom   subjects.     A  similar 
thoTvK^re,   instoad  of  making  war  on  the    address  was  voted  by  the  commons,  who 
pirat  t«^  t  he  capt ^n  hoisted  the  black  flag  him-    loudly  demanded  the  impeachment  of  Port- 
sc^lf.theundertakerswer^cxvditedwithanac-    land,  Somers,   Orford,  and   Halifax.     Re- 
curate  foresifbt  ofeventf,  and  were  denounced    leased  from  his  oath  of  secrecy  by  the  king, 
as  aiders  ancL  abetto»  of  piracy.    The  agita-    Somers  obtained  leave  to  attend  the  lower 
tiv^n  culminated  on  10  April  1700  in  a  motion    house,  and  was  heard  in  hisdefenceon  14Apnl. 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  address  to  |  He  laid  his  letter  of  28  Aug.  1698  on  the 
the  kinf  for  the  lord-<;hancellor*s  perpetual  .  table,  and  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
exclusion  fi\>m  his  councils  and  presence.    It  '  negotiations  upon  the  king,  whose  mandate 
w  as  dt'feattHi,  but  by  so  small  a  majority  that    he  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  transmission 
William  thought  inexpedient  that  Somers    of  the  blank  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
should  Tvtire.     He  was  not  unwilling  to  do  .  and  the  subsequent  affixing  of  the  great  seal 
^^,  but  UT^ed  that  his  resignation  would  be    to  the  ratification,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
interpreted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,    mandate  was  not  peremptory, but  conditional 
The  king  therefore  sent  him  the  usual  warrant,  '  on  the  treaty  bemg  approved.    The  enrol- 
upon  which,  on  17  April,  he  surrendered  the    ment   of  the  documents    in   chancery  he 
great  seal.    After  an  interval,  during  which  ;  denied  to  be  part  of  his  duty, 
the  seal  went  a-begffing,  he  was  succeeded        The  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative  were 
bv  Sir  Nathan  Wriglit  [q.  v.]  then  so  ill  defined  that   Somers  must  be 

*  In  retirement  Somers  found  leisure  to  acquitted  of  grave  delinquency ;  but  his 
floruit  health  long  since  shattered  by  ex-  ;  defence  was  not  such  as  could  safely  be  ad- 
cessive  application  to  public  business,  and  to  mitted,  and  a  resolution  to  proceed  with  his 
concemhimself  more  actively  with  the  trans-  impeachment  was  carried,  though  only  by  a 
actions  of  the  Hoyal  Society.  He  kept,  how-  ;  small  majority.  A  motion  was  also  carried 
ever,  a  watchful  eye  on  public  aflairs;  and  !  for  an  address  to  the  king  for  the  immediate 
*  Several  Orations  of  Demosthtjnos  to  encou-  ;  and  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  impeached 
rage  the  Athenians  to  oppose  the  exorbitant  lords  from  his  councils  and  presence.  But 
power  of  Phili])  of  Macedon,  englished  from  to  this  attempt  to  snatch  judgment  before 
the  Greek  by  several  Hands,*  which  appeared  i  trial,  William,  fortified  by  a  counter-addreas 
under  his  direction  in  1702  (London,  24mo),  from  the  House  of  Lords,  paid  no  heed.  In 
had  at  that  juncture  a  more  than  academic  |  May  the  impeachment,  swollen  in  Somerv's 


interest.  Meanwhile  he  did  not  escape  the 
consequences  of  the  implicit  confidence  which, 
in  the  matter  of  the  partition  treaties,  he 
had  reposed  in  the  king.  The  death  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  1  Nov.  1700,  N.S.,  was  fol- 


case  to  fourteen  articles,  by  inclusion  of  the 
stale  charge  concerning  his  connection  with 
Kidd  and  some  other  fictitious  accusations, 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  minor 
charges  Somers  triumphantly  rebutted ;  the 


lowed  by  the  publication  of  a  will,  signed  n»8t  of  the  indictment  was  not  pressed ;  and, 
by  him  under  French  influence,  by  which  he  ■  after  a  wrangle  between  the  houses  about 
nominated  as  his  successor  Philip,  duke  of  procedure,  his  acquittal,  which  carried  with 
Anjou,   the   second    son   of   the    dauphin,     it  that  of  the  other  lords,  was  formally  pro- 


Louis  XIV  at  once  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  will,  formally  recognised  the  duke  as 


nounced  on  17  June.    The  turbulent  scenes 


the  will,  lormally  recognised  the  duke  as  which  attended  these  proceedings  evoked 
king  of  Spain,  and  occupied  the  Spanish  j  Swift's  *  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dis- 
Netherlands.  In  Kngland  he  had  the  tories  ■  sensions  between  the  Nobles  and  the  Com- 
on  his  side,  while  the  whigs  rallied  to  the    mons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  conse- 


iin]M«rial  cause.  After  the  general  election  of 
January  1700-1  the  tories  soon  gained  the 
upper  hand.  In  the  House  of  Ix>rds  an  ad- 
^  *>  the  king  for  disclosure  of  all  treaties 

d    since    the    peace    of   Ilyswick 


quences  they  had  upon  both  those  States/  in 
which  (chap,  ii.)  a  parallel  is  drawn  between 
Somers  and  Aristides. 

On  the  recognition  of  the  Pretender  as 
king  of  England  by  Louis  XIV,  WUliam, 


somers  » 

■wbo  had  retiirneU  to  his  fuvourite  notion  of 
JiMming  a  ronlitinn  adiuiniitrstioit,  permitted 
Somcrs  to  kis«  his  hand  (3  July  1701).  In 
the  ttutumn,  whih-  the  king  was  abroad,  and 
on  hU  Rtiim  to  Knglnnd,  tvimera  is  stated 
-to  haVB  vrritCen  the  Bpeeoh — delivered  by  the 
30  Sttpt.)  at  the  opening'  of  parlia- 
■whicli,  bv  lUt  spirited  but  eober  pa- 
n,  raHiwl  for  the  time  both  parties  to 
thmne.  His  eorlj  return  to  power  was 
ifidently  anticipated.  Sunderland  wrote 
to  thfl  king  (II  Sept.  1701)  that  Somen  was 
*  the   life,  the   aoul,  and   Che  spirit  of  hia 

Jmrty'  (Atuftllaneuiu  Siute Paprr»,iVi.iiii); 
lUtthedHSthof  thekingonS  March  1701-2 
completely  chaiifi;ed  the  aspect  of  aftairs. 

Durinir  the  early  years  of  Queen  Anne'a 
nign  Somers,  excluded  from  the  privy 
council  nnd  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
poMM,  bcdune  the  virtual  head  of  the  junt-o! 
of  vhifpi  (including  Wharton,  Orford,  Hali-' 
bs.  and  Cliarlea  Spencer,  third  e&rl  of  Sun- 
derland) whose  loyal  support  of  the  govarn- 
mMit  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
vigorous  prawcution  of  the  wilt,  while  tbev 
miecMtfulty  maintained  the  principle  of  reli- 
frious  liberty  in  the  lon^  struf^le  on  the 
<')i.'cii»ional  Conformity  Bill, and  championed 
thpri(;hi»<if  const ituencieaagainBl  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  matter  of  the  Aylesbury 
Mcrutinv  [see  Holt,  Sib  Johjt,  and  Smith, 
,.JeB)l,r<}'J7-17261  In  tbemeautimo,  through 
' '**  '  fluenoeof  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
V  and  his  friends  elfected  the  eltmina- 
B  from  the  ministry  of  the  lugb  toir  ele- 
At  (April  1704).  They  were  thus  en'abled 
-in  1705  lo  provide  for  the  contingency  of  tbe 

Se«a's  ile«tb  by  tbe  Naturalisation  of  the 
juse  of  Hanover  and  Regency  Acts  (4  Ann, 
«0.  4.  B),  while  (bey  commended  themselves 
to  the  Quiwn  by  resisting  the  factious  pro- 
posal of  the  toriee  to  invite  the  I'rincess 
Sophia  to  tahe  up  her  residence  in  the 
countty.  The  transference  of  the  great  seat 
aa  Sir  Nathan  Wright  to  Lord  Cowper 
m  OowtBR,  WiLLiAK,  first  Eabi,  Cowpbh] 
mated  their  influence,  and  in  the  follow- 
f  year  they  obtained  places  in  the  commi»- 
)D  (10  April)  for  tbe  settlement  of  the 
laty  of  union  with  Scotland.  Besides 
'ing  an  active  part  in  adjusting  the  de- 
a  of  that  great  act  of  state,  Somers  was 
rdnnvd  with  ile  defence  in  tbe  House  of 
Meanwhile  he  had  found  time  to 
«  a  measure  for  tbe  reform  of  the  pro-l 
)  of  the  courtj  of  common  law  and] 
ty,which,withcenain  mutilations,  passed' 
to  law  (4  Annc,16), and  wasonly  superseded 
by  the  more  radical  changes  of  the  present 
contitiy.  On  tbe  reconstruct  ion  ofthe  ministry 
«n  1708  be  waa  sworn  president  of  the  council 
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(25  Nov.)  P'ully  aware  that  he  v/aa  still 
personally  unacceptable  to  the  queen,  be  en~ 
doavoured  to  remove  her  prejudices  by  aat- 
siduoua  homage,  and,  as  the  star  of  Lady 
Marlborough  waned,  sought  to  enlist  Mrs. 
Masham'a  interest  on  Ins  aide.  Secretly 
guided  by  Hariey  and  St.  John,  the  queen 
flattered  his  hojws,  while  she  inclined  more 
and  more  to  tbe  side  of  the  toriea,  who 
steadilr  gained  ground  in  the  country.  In 
1710  the  ministry  committed  the  mistake  of 
rejecting  tbe  terms  offered  hy  Louis  XIV  at 
the  conference  of  Gertruydenherg,  and  the 
still  more  serious  blunder  of  impeaching 
Sacheverell,  Somers  had  opposed  tbe  im- 
peachment, and,  when  its  effect  on  the 
country  was  manifest,  he  inclined  to  accept 
the  overtures  made  to  him  by  Hariey  for  a 
coalition.  He  was,  however,  overborne  by 
his  colleague;,  and  fell  with  them  on  :j1  Sept, 
The  queen  desired  bim  to  retain  othce,  liaving 
at  length  reached  the  conclusion,  as  she  told 
Lord  Dartmouth,  that  he  was  a  man  who 
had  never  deceived  her;  but  Somers  de- 
clined to  desert  the  other  members  of  the 
junto  {Hilt.  MSS.  Comm.  13th  Hep.  App.ii, 
214-20;  BuBSBT.Own  7"iW,  8vo,  vi,  7  n.) 

Failing  health  now  compelled  hiui  t«  take 
a  less  active  part  in  debate.  He  continued, 
however,  to  advocate  the  vigorous  pro9ecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  signed  the  prote«t  against 
the  restraining  order  on  '2fi  3Iay  1712.  On 
tbe  accession  of  George  I  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  1  Oct,  1714,  and  accepted 
a  place  in  tbe  cabinet  without  office.  He 
was  voted  apcnaionof  2,000/.,  and  appointed 
custJjsrotulorum  of  Worcestershire  and  com- 
missioner of  coronatinu  claims  {2  Aug.  and 
4  Oct.  1714) ;  but  thenceforth,  except  to 
attendan  occasional  cabinetcouncil,  be  rarely 
left  his  Hertfordshire  villa,  Brookmans,  near 
North  Mimms,  where  he  died  of  paralysis 
on  26  April  1710,  U is  remains  were  interred 
in  North  Mimms  church.  As  he  was  un- 
married, bis  title  became  extinct. 

Courtly  and  reserved  by  nature  or  habit, 
Somers  carried  into  tbe  relations  of  ordinary 
life  a  certain  formality  of  demeanour,  hut  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation  could  be  an  agreeable 
companion.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
a  brilliant  talker,  but  his  vast  erudition  and 
knowledge  of  affairs  placed  him  at  hia  ease 
with  men  of  tbe  most  diverse  interests  and 
occujiations.  His  religious  opinions  appear] 
to  have  been  latitudinarian.  His  domestic 
life  did  not  escape  tbe  hreatb  of  scandal. 
His  oratory,  which  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
meagre  reports  which  alone  are  extant,  is 
said  to  have  united  close  reasoning  with  n 
masculine  eloquence,  the  charm  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  a  musical  voice,  To  Burke, 
tt2 
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Somers  was  the  type  of  *  the  old  whigs '  to 
whom  was  addressed  the  famous  *  Appeal ; ' 
to  Macaulay  he  was  no  less  a  symbol  of  awe 
and  veneration.  Yet  as  a  statesman  he 
does  not  merit  all  the  praise  which  has  been 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  whig  panegyrists. 
His  part  in  shaping  the  settlement  of  1688- 
1689  has  been  unduly  magnified;  in  the 
matter  of  the  partition  treaty  he  showed  a 
lamentable  want  of  firmness ;  notwithstand- 
ing his  latitudinarian  opinions,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  zealous  even 
for  the  small  measure  of  religious  liberty  se- 
cured by  the  Toleration  Act.  On  the  other 
hand  his  sagacity,  industry,  and  disinte- 
restedness are  undeniable  ;  his  motto,  *  Pro- 
desse  quam  conspici,'  was  no  vain  boast,  and 
only  once  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
when  he  gave  some  countenance  to  the  agi- 
tation for  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Scot- 
land (1713),  did  he  dally  with  faction. 

Somers  was  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  as  lord  chancellor  in  wig  and  robes, 
holding  the  chancellor's  purse;  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  and  Royal 
Society.  The  first  portrait,  a  three-quarter- 
length,  passed  into  Lord  Hardwicke*s  col- 
lection. The  Kit^at  Club  portrait  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Baker  of  Bayford- 
Dury,  Hertfordshire.  Other  portraits  of  him 
by  the  same  artist  are  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  and  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
was  also  painted  by  Richardson  m  1713. 
Engravings  of  these  portraits  are  among  the 
prints  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  Addit. 
MS.  12097,  besides  an  etching  by  Picart, 
done  in  1704,  in  Addit.  MS.  20818,/.  194. 
Unless  these  portraits  grossly  belie  him,  his 
somewhat  commonplace  physiognomy  must 
have  afforded  but  a  poor  index  of  his  powers. 

Somers's  learning,  sagacity,  and  clearness 
are  discernible  in  four  political  tracts  written 
when  he  was  about  thirty,  and  published  in 
London  in  1681 ,  viz. :  1 .  '  The  Memorable 
Case  of  Denzil  Onslow,  tried  at  the  Assizes 
in  Surrey,  20  July  1681,  touching  his  Election 
at  Haslemere  in  Surrey '  (against  the  corrupt 
practice  of  fagot  voting).  2.  *  A  brief  History 
of  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
collected  out  of  records  and  the  most  authen- 
tick  historians '  (in  defence  of  the  legality  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill).  3.  *  A  Just  and  Modest 
Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two 
last  Parliaments*  (in  answer  to  the  royal 
declaration).  4.  *  The  Security  of  English- 
men's I  jives ;  or  the  Trust,  Power,  and  Duty 
of  the  Grand  Juries  of  England  '  (a  vindica- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  grand  jury  to  reject 
the  bill  of  indictment  against  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury). Separate  reprints  of  the  *  Brief  His- 
tory 'appeared  in  London  in  1688-9,  fol.,  and 


1714,  4to,  and  of  '  The  Security  of  English- 
men's Lives '  in  1682,  12mo,  and  176|6,  8vo. 
According  to  Burnet  (Own  Time,  i.  500), 
'  The  Just  and  Modest  Vindication '  was  the 
joint  production  of  Algernon  Sidney,  SomerSy 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  while  *  The  Secu- 
rity of  Englishmen's  Lives'  was  entirely 
Somers's  composition,  though  it  passed  as  the 
work  of  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Essex  [q.  v.] 
To  Somers  are  also  assigned  the  anonymous 
versions  of '  Ariadne  to  Theseus '  and  '  Dido 
to  -Eneas'  in  'Ovid's  Epistles  by  several 
Hands,'  London,  1683,  drd  ed.  8vo,  and  the 
*  Life  of  Alcibiades '  in  *  Plutarch's  Lives  by 
several  Hands,'  London,  1684,  Svo.  The 
poems  (in  tolerable  imitation  of  Dryden> 
brought  Somers  into  relations  with  Tonson, 
for  whose  edition  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  (1688) 
he  helped  to  procure  subscribers.  The  authen- 
ticity of  a  coarse  jeu  dCegprit,  *  Dryden's 
Satire  to  his  Muse,' printed  as  by  Somers  in 
the  supplement  to  *  The  Works  of  the  most 
celebrated  Minor  Poets,'  London,  1760,  8vo, 
is  denied — on  good  grounds,  it  may  be  hoped 
— by  Pope  (  Works,  ed.  Elwinand  Courthope, 
iii.  252  71,),  and  a  tradition  which  ascribet 
to  him  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub  *  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

To  Somers  have  further  been  conjecturally 
ascribed  four  anonymous  tracts,  viz.  1. '  A 
Discourse  concerning  Generosity,'  London, 
1693 ;  2nd  edit.  1695, 12mo.  2.  •  Jus  Regium; 
or  the  King's  Right  to  grant  Forfeitures  and 
other  Revenues  of  the  Crown,'  &c.,  Ix)ndon, 
1 701 ,  4to.  3.  *  Anguis  in  Herba ;  or  the  fatal 
Consequences  of  a  Treaty  with  France,'  Lon- 
don, 1701,  4to  (reprinted  in  State  Tracts, 
iii.  312  et  seq.)  4.  *  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei, 
being  True  Maxims  of  (Government,'  &c., 
London,  1709,  8vo;  2nd  edit,  with  title, 
'  The  Judgment  of  whole  Kingdoms  and 
Nations  concerning  the  Rights,  Powers,  and 
Prerogatives  of  Kings,'  &c.,  London,  1710, 
8vo  (frequent  reprinta).  Their  authenticity 
is  doubtrul. 

Somers's  large  and  valuable  library  passed 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and 
furnished  the  basis  of  the  collection  known  as 
the  *  Somers  Tracts,'  first  published  in  Lon- 
don between  1748  and  1752,  16  vols.  4to, 
afterwards  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lon- 
don, 1809-13, 1 3  vols.  4to.  Most  of  his  manu- 
scripts found  their  way  into  the  possession 
of  Lord-chancellor  Hardwicke's  son,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Yorke,  and  perished  in  a  fire  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  on  27  June  1752.  A 
selection  from  such  as  were  saved  was jprinted 
in  the  *  Miscellaneous  State  Papers '(1778). 

[There  are  three  biographies  of  Somers: 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John.  Lord  Somers, 
1 7 1 6 ;  Cooksey's  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character 
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Lonl  Som^n,  1791 ;  Maddocb's  Ac- 
it  tiui  Lire  ■od  Writjogi  cif  Loi'd-Chnii- 
'minn,  1H12.  Sumera'i  chHiHcuir  U  da- 
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»;  Clnlterbuck's  Herlfonlahi™,  i. 
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)]'«  Complitte  Peeraga;  Burko's  Extincl 
aod  IiBDiled  Uontry,  'Ssrerae;'  Oeu. 
Biogr.Brit-i  FosterBAlutnniOxoti.: 
..1*1  Buonage;  LuttnU'i  Kelstioo  of 
n  ;  Evelyns  Dinry.  1»  Mitruh  lflB2- 
Dee.  lfl»8,a4April  1700,20  June  1701  ; 
irper'aFnTute  Diary  (Roxburgbc  Club}: 
or  tlie  DncliBW  of  Mnrlboroagh ;  Lord*' 
.,  XIV.  290,  XV.  291,  mdi.  7e :  Lords' 
1,  ed .  Thorold  Eogt  rs ;  CommonB'  Journals , 
It.  Z46-2ai ;  Pari.  Hilt.  roU.  v.-vii. ;  CobbclL's 
8(bU>  Thda,  ix.  220,  234  i  How«U'»  State  Tiiabi, 
Kii.  317,  (t4«.  830,  liii.  939:  Ketnble'e  StMt, 
Paprmj  Macpheram'i  Original  Papers,  il.  33, 
H.  134. 177,300,393,643  ;Dalryinple'sMenioir»,  ' 
G.  30.  1S2,  IS3 :  MBckiotosb'g  UisL.  uf  Ibe  Re- 
TBlution  in  tfiHS;  Drydan's  Prone  Worka  (ed. 
3lklOD»),  i,  202,  fi2S ;  Pope's  Wurka  (e.l.  El  win) ; 
Eiog'B  Life  of  Lodka.  i,  434-7.  ii.  3,  7,  9 ;  Prior's 
Own  Time,  pp.  46  et  wq.,  ITS.  192  et  aoq.; 
Blrcb'eLitHnfTil1ataoD,p,SS6:  Hnlibx'iWorka, 
■Bd  Ldfe,  pp.  69  «t  an],:  Tiadat'e  Cnnlinun- 
'  tionof  Ha^>n'iUiet.oni:ng1and,  ii.  90;  Noblp's 
,  CoDtinnatioii  of  Granger':)  Bingr.  Hiet.  of  Eng- 
IbimI;  Cuoki's  Hint,  of  pHrtj;  Momoira  of  tba 
Kit-Cat  Club :  I>e  Oanlen'a  Hist,  dee  Traitie 
da  Pais.  ii.  223elseq.:  Ktopp's  Full  dee  Uauara 
Stuart,  Bdii  iv.-iiT. :  Runke'e  Enslisehe  Ge- 
Mhirht«,  Bdf,  ivi.-itiS, ;  Mamnluy'a  Uist.  of 
Eagland:  Sianhops'i  Hi«t.  of  Kngland;  Walpolc'n 
Boyal  and  Noble  Autfanri,  cd.  Pnrk,  and  Anco- 
dotwcf  PslnTiue,ed.  Woniuni;Cilmpbell'BLiTeB 
«f  tbe  ChancoUora;  Hoscoo'e  Eminent  British 
iMwyen  (Cubip^t  Cyplopcdia) ;  Foaa'a  Lirea  of 
UkaJndgiM:  Wtild'a  Hist.  Roy.  Soc  ii.  337-4H  : 
ITolM  nnd  Queries,  2od  gxr.  xi.  443,  7ih  ser. 
X.  Si ;  Uenaalogiat,  new  eer.  cd.  Sclby,  i.  115; 
Btward'a  Ancnl.  il.  247 :  Nichols'e  Lit.  Anenl. 
•ad  Illnair.  uf  Lit.  For  Somers's  cortBipDn- 
deDM  and  other  remaina,  bn  Cole'i  Memoirs, 
LMten  of  William  111  («!.  Orimblot),  St.n^. 
hatj  Corrtipo-idencv  and  Marlborough  Corre- 
•poiidaiicefeil.  Cuie),  HaTlboroa|;h'B  Letters  and 
liMpiitchM(Kl.  Murrny).  Vctdoq'h  Letters  (i-d. 
JalnM),  OTiginnl  Letters  (ed.  Ellis),  3rd  ser. 
'  r.  326  i  Ui>l.  M.'^.  Comru.  lit  Rsp.  App.  p.  3d, 
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8th   liop.   App,  i.   36-8.  GS2,  iii.  10,  23,   20; 

Harl.  MS.  7191 ;  Addit.  MS3.  9828  f.  24, 12097 
ff.  38-4,  17017  f.  123.  27382.  320B5  f.  410, 
34315  fl'.  104-208,  nndStoweMSS,  222  ff.  383, 
388.  2il  f.  66,  and  540  f.  69  ]  J.  M.  It, 

S0MEB8,  ROBERT  (18i'2-1891), 
journalist  and  author,  son  of  Robert,  Somers 
by  his  wife,  Janu  Gordon  Gibson,  wna  bom  at 
Newton  Stewart  in  the  county  of  Wigtown, 
on  14  Sept.  IS2-2,  being  of  English  extrac- 
tion on  hia  father's  side  and  Scottish  on  His 
mother's.  In  early  life  he  was  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  on  social  and  political  queetions. 
In  18J4  he  published  tt  pamphlet  on  thu 
'  Scottish  Poor  Laws,'  containing  a  criticiam 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  tlien  pass- 
ing throD^h  parliament.  After  the  pulnica- 
tion  of  this  pamphlet  he  accepted  an  offer  of 
tbe  post  of  editor  of  tbe  '  Scottish  Herald,' 
a  weekly  newspaper  then  beini;  started  in 
Edinbui^h.  Tbe  taanagement  of  this  journal 
was  soon  afterwards  araalgnmaled  with  that 
of  tbe  'Witness,'  edited  by  Hugh  Miller 
[q.  v.],  whose  colleague  and  assistant  in  the 
conduct  of  the  two  papers  Somers  become. 

In  1847  Somers  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to 
join  the  stoff  of  the  '  North  British  Daily 
Mail.'  In  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  year  be 
went  to  the  highlands,  as  commissioner  for 
that  paper,  to  inquircintolhe  distress  in  the 
north-west  of  Scotland  occasioned  by  the 
failureofthepototo  cropinl@4tl.  The  results 
of  his  inquiry  he  published  in  'Letters  fnim 
theHighland3'(London,184S).  From  1849 
to  1  aSfl  Somers  was  editor  at  Olosgow  of  the 
'  North  British  Daily  Mail  '  and,  for  the 
ne:it  eleven  yCArs,  of  the  '  Morning  Journal.' 
lie  turned  bis  attention  especially  to  the 
study  of  monetary  and  commercial  questions, 
in  which  he  became  a  recognised  authority ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  published  pam- 
phlets dealing  with  current  phases  of  bank- 
jne.  educational,  and  labour  ouestions. 

In  1670-1  Somers  iravellea  for  six  months 
in  America  inTestigatiug  the  efiect  on  the 
-.  jomjitioQ  of  the  southern  states  of 


war.'On  his  return  he  published 'TbeSoutbem 
Slates  of  America '  (Londou  and  New  York, 
1871),  a  work  of  considerable  research, 

Somers  died  in  London  on  7  July  1891, 
after  several  years  of  impaired  heoltf .  Be- 
sides tbe  works  mentioned  he  was  the  au- 
thorof;  1.  'Sheriff  Court  Reform,  or  Cheap 
and  Speedy  Justice,' Edinburgh,  1663,  6vo, 
2.  '  Results  uf  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Educatinn  in  Glasgow,'  London  and  Glas- 
gow. 1867,  8vo.  3.  'The  Secular  Theory 
of  Education  examined,'  Edinbu«li,  1873, 
SvDv  4.  ■  Scotch  Banks  and  their  System  of 
Issue,'  London,  1873,  6vo.    5.  '  The  Martyr 
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of  Glencree/  an  historical  romance,  London, 
1878,  8vo.  He  also  published  *The  Edu- 
cation (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  with  notes,' 
London,  1873,  8vo,  and  wrote  the  articles, 
'Budget,' 'Bullion,'  'Capital,'  'Commerce,' 
'  Com  Laws,' '  Com  Traoe,' '  Exchange,'  &c., 
for  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Bntannica '  (9th 
edit.) 

[Private  information;  Allibone's  Diet,  of 
Authors,  supplement  vol.  ii. ;  British  Museum 
Catalogue.]  K  I.  C. 

SOMERSAM,  RICHARD  {d,  1631), 
martyr.    [See  Bayfield,  Richard.] 

SOMERSET,  DincES  of.  [See  Beau- 
fort, John,  first  duke,  1403-1444 ;  Beau- 
fort, Eduund,  second  duke,  d.  1455 ;  Sey- 
mour, Edward,  first  duke  of  the  Sevmour 
family,  1506P-1552;  Seymour,  William, 
second  duke,  1588-1600;  Seymour,  Charles, 
sixth  duke,  1662-1748 ;  Seymour,  Edward 
Adolphus,  eleventh  duke,  1775-1855 ;  Sey- 
mour, Edward  Adolphus,  twelfth  duke, 
1804-1885.] 

SOMERSET,  Earls  of.  [See  Mohun, 
William  de,  ^.  1141 ;  Carr,  Robert,  d. 
1645.] 

SOMERSET,    CHARLES,    Earl     of 
Worcester  (1460P-1526),  bora  about  1460, 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
third  duke  of  Somerset.    In  his  childhood 
he  was  doubtless  an  exile  in  Flanders,  for  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Archduke  Philip,  then 
himself  a  child,  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 
He  was  carefully  looked  after  by  Henry  VII. 
Among  the  accounts  for  the  coronation  there 
is  an  entry  of  three  yards  of  cloth  of  gold  *  for 
the  bastard  Somerset.'  On  or  before  I  March 
1486  he  was  made  captain  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  and  on  1  March  keeper  of  the  park 
of  Posterna,  Derby,  while  on  9  March  he 
had  a  large  grant  of  forfeited  estates.     He 
seems  to  have  been  the  king's  cupbearer,  and 
from  3  May  1486  till  25  Sept.  1503  was  a 
knight   of    the   body.       He    obtained    the 
stewardship  of  Helmesley  on  3  May  1487. 
At  the  beginning  of  1488,  when  aii'airs  in 
France  and  Brittany  were  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion,  Henry   tried  to   assume   the  part  of 
mediator,   and  to   secure  his  authority  he 
fitted  out  a  fleet.     The  ships  seem  to  have 
been  hired  from  Spanish  merchants.    Somer- 
set  was    placed   in   command  of   them  as 
admiral  on  20  Fob.  1487-8,  his  patent  being 
repented  on  4  May.   The  battle  of  St.  Aubin 
du  Cormier  followed  on  28  July,  and   on 
0  Sept.  Francis  II,  duke  of  Brittany,  died. 
Henry  began  to  think  of  supporting  the  duke's 
daup^hter,  Anne,  and  hence  again  on  1  Oct. 
i8  Somerset  was  commissioned  to  go  to 


sea.  His  ship  was  the  Sovereign.  He  sailed 
in  August  1489. 

In  September  1490  Somerset  was  sent  to 
invest  Maximilian  with  the  order  of  the 
Oarter  at  the  time  when  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at  as  to  the  protection  of 
Brittany.  About  23  April  1496  he  became 
K.G.,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  was 
named  p  commissioner  of  array  for  Wales. 
He  was  made  a  knight  banneret  on  17  June 

1497,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Blackheath. 
On  7  April  1498  Charles  VIII  of  France 
died,  and,  as  Louis  XII  wished  to  continue 
the  status  created  by  the  treaty  of  ft^ples^ 
Somerset  was  sent  with  others  to  Paris,  and 
the  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  on  14  July 

1498.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting 
between  Henry  and  the  Archduke  Philip, 
which  took  place  just  outside  Calais  on 
9  June  1500,  and  his  close  personal  connec- 
tion with  the  king  was  secured  by  his 
appointment,  probably  in  1501,  as  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  nousehold.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  ceremonial  con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon  in  October  and  November  1501. 
Subswjuently  he  and  William  Warham  [q.v.] 
undertook  an  important  embassy  to  Maxi- 
milian to  secure  theJbanishment  of  the  Yorkist 
rebels,  notably  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk  [q.  v.],  from  the  empire.  The  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  at  Antwerp,  and  finally 
resulted  on  1 9  June  1502  in  a  general  treaty 
of  commerce,  and  on  the  promise  of  the  pay- 
ment of  10,000/.  Maximilian  gave  a  satis- 
factory undertaking  as  to  the  rebels.  The 
commission  as  joint  ambassador  of  14  Aug. 
1502  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  later 
stages  of  these  agreements. 

In  1503  Somerset  had  several  valuable 
grants,  and  on  21  Feb.  1503-4  he  was  styled 
Baron  Herbert  in  right  of  his  wife.  On  28  Dec. 
1504  he  received  the  office  of  constable  of 
Montgomery  Castle,  and  early  in  1505  he 
seems  to  have  become  a  privy  councillor. 
That  he  was  thoroughly  relied  on  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  negotiations  regarding 
Henry's  French  marriage  scheme ;  he  was 
at  Blois  with  Louis  XII  very  early  in  June 

1505.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  long  service 
by  his  creation  as  Baron  Herbert  of  Rag- 
land  (sic),  Chepstow,  and  Gower  on  26  Nov. 

1506,  and  by  his  appointment  as  chamberiain 
of  the  household  about  30  May  1508. 

Henry  VIII  continued  Herbert  in  his 
appointments,  creating  him  chamberlain  of 
the  household  on  the  day  after  Henry  VII's 
death,  and  subsequently  adding  to  his  grants. 
He  went  on  the  expedition  of  1513,  landing 
at  Calais  on  10  June.    On  1  Feb.  1513-4  he 
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ctmT«i]  Karl  of  Worcester.  In  August 
the  kio^d  Ulster,  Princess  Mary,  was  nffianccd 
to  Louu  XII.  and  Worcester  woa  appointed 
luirnmxjr.  llisFommiMionwasdatedldAug. 
irtl4,  uid  liL- occninpanied  Msrj  to  France  for 
her maTTinge.  Ileappearstlieii tobavetaken 
mrtinthe  invBteriouB  n^otiations'which  hod 
for  thf  ir  ultimate  aim  the  exnulsiou  of  Yet- 
tliiMnd  fri>in  Navarre,  and  tne  assertion  of 
•n  Eiiglisb  claim  to  a  share  In  the  heritage 
of  Joanna.  .Ml  thi«  fell  to  the  sround  on 
th«  drnlh  <if  Louis  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  IfilSW'iiroestnr  rccnived  various  grants. 
He  t«okpartduriue  thaCjear  in  thenegotiu- 
lioBS  M  Id  Mark's  dowur ;  but  he  was  chieflv 
■"'  '  '     aaeing  to  the  fortifications  of 


TouriiflV,then  inRnglisbhnnds.  He  returned 
to  England  at  the  end  of  tlie  year.     He  vas 

Sesrnt  nl  the  christening  of  the  l*rineees 
nrj-  on  20  Feb.  15ir>-«.  In  ir.l6  he  was 
repurlpd  to  be  in  rHteijit  ofal-'rench  pension. 
Id  September  be  was  again  at  To urnay,  where 
k»,  JeraiiigbniD.Hnd  others  drew  up  phinsof 
fbrtifiealiim  which  Henry,  forlunately  for 
bimanlf  as  the  matter  turned  out,  thought  to 
he  too  eoaily.  On  38  D»e.  he  was  cnmmls- 
siooed  to  go  on  an  iimbossy  to  the  {emperor, 
with  Kuighi,  Wingfiidd,  aiid  Tunstnl.  Wor- 
cester wrnt  to  Tournay,  whcnt'B  Wingtield 
summoned  him  to  BruHBels.  Ht*  Iiad  an  iu- 
t«rview  witli  Maximilian  and  Cliarles  on 
31  Jan.  lolii-lZ  at  Malines,  baring  pre- 
viously seen  Charles  alone.  The  situation 
wM  difBcnlt  owipB  to  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
vancn  on  ItJiW  by  Maximilian  and  the  treaty 
of  Noyon.     Mutiniilinn,  moreover,  was  not 

Knuinu  in  his  nnxicly  to  mnintjiin  theAnglo- 
irgundinn  alliance,  and  ibe  ambassadors 
MlTised  Uenrv  lo  send  liim  no  mora  money, 
On  18  Feb.  Maximilian  opetdy  swore  to  ob- 
terre  the  tnwity  of  Noyon,  but  that  treaty 
recoiled  on  the  head  of  the  emiieror.  The 
EngUsb  and  French  drew  together,  and  in 
this  Mine  year  Worcester  took  port  in  the 
more  fruitful  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
the  condusiun  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
Here  he  was  greatly  uidul  bv  Thumiis 
Rudiall  [((.  v.],  bishop'  of  Durham.  When 
all  had  twen  settled  in  England,  he  was  one 
of  the  splendid  embassy  which  went  to 
Pains.  They  n-ached  DoTsron  13  Nov.  1.518, 
and  I'liris  on  10  Dee.  Magnificent  enter- 
tainmeiits  followed,  ending  with  the  gor- 
gvoua  spectacle  at  the  Bastille,  which  it  is 
said  cost  the  king  of  France  above  450,000 
crowns.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  jour- 
n^yvd  to  TnurosT.  wbere  he  remained  over 
Ouistmoii,  doubtless  to  make  arrangements 
urrendcr. 


ments  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
He  landed  at  Calais  on  13  April  15^,  and 
look  charge  of  the  preparations.  He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  meeting  of  Henry 
and  Charles  at  Grnvelines.  In  May  1G21  ha 
took  part  in  Buckingham's  trial,  and  went 
with  Wolsey  to  the  congress  at  Cola i si 
Thence  be  with  others  went  on  an  embassy 
to  the  king  of  France,  whom  they  saw  near 
Volenciottnea  (October  1531).  In  1523  he 
was  present  at  the  reception  of  Charles  V, 
and  was  one  who  attested  the  treaty  of 
Windsor.  After  the  battle  of  Pavia  he  took 
part  in  arranging  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England,  which  was  signed  30  Aug. 
1525.  He  was  now  old  and  feeble,  and  the 
reversion  of  bis  office  was  granted  to  Wil- 
liam, baron  Sandys  of '  The  Vine '  [q.  v. J,  on 
•27  Feb.  lE2.'i-ll. 

Worcester  died  on  15  April  1526,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Beatifort  cbapel  at  Windsor, 
He  morried,  first.  Lady  Elizabeth  Herbert, 
daughter  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Hiuit- 
ingdon  [see  under  Hebbebt,  Sm  Wiixiah, 
Earl  of  Pkhbrokb,  d.  U69],  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  Henry,  who  succeed*!  him  [see- 
under  SouEKSbT,  WiLLiAii,  third  Eabl  01* 
WoBCESTER]i  secondly,  Elizabetli,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  eighth  lord  de  la  Warr,  by  whom 
be  bad  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  who  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Itysbank  at  Calais,  and  Sir 
Qeorge  Somerset  of  Bedmundsfield  in  Suf- 
folk ;  thirdly,  Eleanor  Sutton,  daughter  of 
Edward,  fiftb  lord  Dudley.  His  wilt,  proved 
20  Not.  1626,  is  printed  in  'Testament* 
Vetusto,'  p.  622.  An  anoiiymous  portrait  of 
Worcester  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

[Doyla'a  Official  Baronage  ;  Gairdntrn  Liitlera 
ami  Papers  of  Richard  III  and  Henry  VU.  and 
Campbell's  Materials  for  the  Reign  :  Mamorials 
of  Hfory  VII,  (Rolls  Ssr.)  ;  Buich's  Engbmd 
under  tbs  Tudors^  Lotlsrs  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII,  ed.  Brewer;  Brewor'B  liuign  of 
Henry  VIII;  Barke's  Feeragui  Rudder's  Olon- 
ceetcrshire,  p.  2fii;  ChroDicle  of  CaUb  and 
Ratlxad  Papers  (Camd.  Sue,);  Paaton  Letters, 
ed.  Oairdnar,  iii.  346.]  W.  A.  J.  A. 

SOMEBSET,  EDWARD,  fourth  Eutt 
OF  WoBCESTBR  ( I6.'i3-Ifl28),  bom  in  1553. 
was  the  only  son  of  William  Somerset,  third 
earl  of  Worcester  jq.  v.],  by  his  wife  Chris- 
tian, daughter  of  Edward,  first  baron  North 
[q.T.]  In  his  youth  he  was  considered  ■  th» 
best  horseman  and  tilter  of  his  time,"  and,  is 
spite  of  bis  Roman  catbolidsm,  he  became  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  said 
that  he  '  reconciled  what  she  believed  im- 
passible, a  stiff  papist  to  a  good  subject ' 
(Lwru,  Statf  WoriJuet,  1670,  p.  563).  Ob 
32  Feb.  1568-9  be  eacceeded  his  father  as 
fourth  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  on  20  May 
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..-<*  .•■  »-'.i  -f^.r  iTrir.R>-aii-"T  "ii  "r^^'lAni: '■'■ 
■"  f  i'!^i?  .  -f.:-'  •  imi--i  .  r.  .;».*  Uitrrrxjr-  u;  i 
,.    .'.-..'-•      -n   V  'li  ■;;!-   r..-!jnLj.    r'  'Ij^    r:.-r 

r  ■  ^  .-^r---  ."[►•  vrw  Tiaxti-  L  :r  ICC  ill.  r 
■  r"      y  ...^.      n     .^    .j.^.    :'.  :::■:••  n^.     v.\:>    ul- 

r.  ■  --^  fc  r.--r, r,#iT  ""  ^iif-  "vlii :.-.*>  r-r!ll«i=r  3. 
.,'•-.'  -.^t:^!  .|.A.  '•J-  "tr".  rrt  '-:;r.-r«i:"  ■:: 
.:"  '"'.'    .'..r:    tr..:  -t^rprfi  a.  ;      n  j:;  Apr:: 

!*'j-.*  --r.;i-'^r  f  *!ir-  .ii-r^*-.  In  ".''«."•  ^r- 
'. .-  .'  fH  u-r.-.-.'-AT^  n  ■;;-  or  i»:*?^ line?  ujri.in.-~ 
/.-.; .-     ..-t-  ./r'". %»?/"■:.  .ji-riEP-T.  -M^^r.ii  Z.»^r. 

-!>*.'■>»■.■     -.n-?.:  iTt-fi    "■      >-Ar    'lir-    ■h.a.r::*^* 
.'>-•'■:    i:    ':  .r%    H-mi.^    in    ■'   -7  in^r 

*  1*  -r,  .-'ii*-  .  ^1*-  TL-i  — nr  -T-!i  -"if-  !i^ri- 
/»«.-.•>.?•  '"  hi. •!-■'!-?. i'-^  P'»ih;ini.  iriii  "rir '^M- 
.  1  ft m  A  ifi ! ',  •'*  ■ .  i  .  no  lir-  n*  "i  "  :ir  Miju-i^  ■  i  -  Xf 
it»*«»nih!:«a-"  i*  F^^-'-A  H"»i.-»-.  in«i  "Vki  it^^ 
■^jn...'  1  pi^-.Ti»*r  '.'.^-r-- "vhi.fr  FJ-.'—.'Z  -?nii»-ti- 
'■,>i:*.'.'I  ..  •■»,-»•  f^-in<!«'.n  .Ti  hi.-"  liiTiiir.  ri:.-? 
iMt.^n'  i.n.  in  .w*.-,iinr  .r  -\-h:i'h.  iv  'A' ir" •?.•*- 
■•»r.     J    Tir.'aMr-.- -ri    amnnij  ~\\*^   -".ir-   oan»^r5. 

an'!  4r*'-r  ri.«<  /*-.n'i»-mna*;on  E>;»t*x  ■■wk'-^i  hi:? 
pqr'I'-.Ti  f .-  'l»'-;iiriin-2  l.inr.  ,ir  ELf.-»»v  Fr:)ii.-i»^. 
On  '2.\  Apr.,  fr.Li-.Tr  n/  W-.r.'^esrr^r  -x-h  jT^-^r. 

(r,,/  .s/y,//.  /v,;>/r/,  r>-,rn.  \'^]i)l  :V.  p.  -'.*  . 
On  \h  U'-'  !..■  A  .1*  .r.ifli^  j',ir.r:-oi-j ir.n; ":>«[■". r»r-r 
for  •}..-  ',!?>*.  of '-Jiri  m;ir-'hal..in-l  :-n  ITJalj 
\f'/r/.    Ki".    .'.^s  :ir,y,':r,r-f\    i-.H-li^-rr-naji"   of 

^»^  or/':r.*«.r  r-or/irni*-/!  in  fav --ir  in-irr 
Jftrtt<<  I.  In  J' in*'  \^'/f'»  h^.  wax  njir.:r.a.r»-:«i 
rij-t'o'j'  r'»*'.l'irjrri  for  \rorimoiithA?iir*r. an<i  on 
:^0  Jul/  li'-  •■'.'I-'  «pjf<'iint«'fl  t-arl  mar^h:il  for 
Hi'- ".ron  I*  ion  of  flw  rK-wkinjf.  On  5  .S^p*. 
I'/M,  'l«-'p:f'-  M<  ff/>rnnn  Cfltholici*m,  h^:  wa^ 
pl«'*-'l  on  11  ^  onirrii-'-ji^iri  for  th**  ^-XTiul.^ion  of 
ffi<-  (• -'iMf-:,  fifi'l  Im-  whh  on*'  of  tno-<f  who 
<-rofniri<  ♦!  f  li<-  '  i^nti^tf}%vi\f'.T  jilof  '  ronspirators 
in  Ml"  I'r.'.i  r  (ilf.UMifij    What  Wfii^  thf.  dun- 

pnu.iin  Vi„i  /  H(k;,  |,p.  |fm  „.,  L'l;^;;  Gar- 

niNl.l!,  /('/////  fninptnnfirr  I'lot  trfiM^  1^*07, 
p|i  'I  '» ).  On  KMliAliiiry'x  rlf'utli  Wrjrc*;.^t'*r 
WM'^  fipji'iinlcrl  rornrni*:'«iorM?r  for  tli<i  tn-iiHiiry 
on  h;  Jiirx-  M;I:^  iinrl  on  L'  .Inn.  U\\r,  U]  h*. 
iMwiiinr  InnI  |irivv  "iciil  ( Oakdinki:,  Hint,  of 
I'hiftt.  ii.  :m;';»j.  fii  Aui^iiHt.  IfllH  li«!  was  rmc 
f>f  Ifi''  rfininiK'-ioni-rM  Hplfctffl  to  fxainiiio 
\{\\hy\\{il>.  III.  I  II  Min'l  on  7  I'Vli.  UV2()  \  hi. 
WfiH  i)|i|Miinli'i|  jiid^i'  fif  nM|in>HtN.  II«>  olli- 
rintnl  iiM  ^riPiil  r)iiinilH*rliiiii  lit  tli'Mrrtronution  ' 
of  (Ml-  anil  ili.il  nil  :j  Mnrrli  l(L'7-H.     ' 

lilH  nf  Wi»n'«'Nt«'r,  all  nnoiiv- 


:&c:i.«.  Vionz  'o  hi*  ileacendant.  rhe  Duke  of 
3»-aiir -rr  '.jr.  FirAt  Lmji  Eihih,  Xija.  231, 
>•».  '»I0'-  One  )t'  'hese  wa«  engraved  by 
2^  n  ?!»!•  "i-^.]  in  Irtl?*  «Bro3ILET.  y. 
Tr*pmiiui::ion-*  arF*  ^iven  in  Xaantond 

FrnenLenra  ResnluL*  i»^L  I>14)  and  in 
I''"  r isr  -  ■  Barnniure.'  Like  Iiia  father,  Worces- 
~»-r   -vas   parmn  of    a   oompanv  of   actors 

Ii  izr-Liiw.  Diary,  paesim :  Fleat,  CAnwi. 
H'm''.    -r  -Aff   LuHfion  Staffe,  pp.  ■•^♦5-7,  113, 

3v-  .ii4  -v:ie  Elizabeth  »'/.  24  Aug.  1621), 
r'-'iir-ii  iaiienrrr  it  Francis  Haatiiurs.  second 
-ari  if  Eiantimrion,  Wi^rcester  bad  is^ue 
ir^  ?on5  -vio  r»?ai:hed  manhood — William, 
"▼•1(1  ppwiec^-anefi  him  without  i^ssue  ;  Henry, 
iirii  -iri  ind  drsr  marq^uis  ijf  Worcester  ^se* 
imirr  SiUEB^ET.  Edwajbld.  second  Marquis 
iF  W  iRCK^TT^R^ :  Hiomas.  iTTeateiion  >  Dec. 
L'i-H  ^  Lso^.imt  S)mersec  of  ^.'ashel,  co.  Tip- 
p^ri77 1  ^ir  l  hariifs.  K.B. :  Sir  Edward,  K.B. 
—  ind  i^V'jn  iaiurhter?.  of  whom  one  died  an 
inianr.  F.iizar)t?th.  the  eUiest  daughter,  and 
•"achrrjie.  "he  seirond  duiighter.  were  both 
marr-ed  .ic  Easex  House  -n  S  Xot.  l-iQrt^the 
f'-rmer  'i  '*ir  Henry  Guildtbrd  of  Hemsted 
Pla*:e.  K-^nr.  rhe  latter  to  William,  lord 
P-erre  it  Wrrrrle,  In  honour  of  this  '  double 
marriaiz**'  Eilmund  Spenser  wrote  his  far- 
famiiii  *  Pnthalamion.'  The  sixth  daughter, 
Biazchr*.  'he  defeniier  of  Wardour  Castle,  is 
''»*p:i7:ir.:ly  noticed  jsee  Arcttdell.  Blaxche, 
L\zr'. 

y.il.  -Li:-*  Pipers.  l>3m.  1.180-1623:  Colli ns's 
^■•mej  Pirerj;  Winwouii's  MemoriaU;  Letters 
jI  R'.izarerh  ,in«i  Jimes  '.'Camden  S)C.)i  P-  64  ; 
Ciam'-rrLiin's  Letters  i  CamdcaSw.) ;  Camden'^ 
R.im.i:nes.  Irj.ir.  p.  l7o;  Bin^h's  Elizabeth,  ii. 
4-51;  N'lTiar.jri'*  Frtypienti  Ket^alia,  1S14.  pp. 
lOS-lO:  Lljv.i^i  Sea.- e  Worthies.  1670, pp.  580-2 
I  where  he  is  or nfised  wirh  his  father);  Strypes 
Wurks  :  Devere ox's  Lives  of  the  Eirls  of  flssex  ; 
.^{•eiiding's  BiicoD.  passim  :  Marsh's  Annals  of 
Chrj.atow.  pp.  212-15;  Ganliner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
I.inl ;  Fos:er's  Alumni  Oxon.  1500-1714  :  IHig- 
dale'a.EnrkeV^and  Doyle's  Peerages.]  A.  F.  P. 

SOMERSET,  EDWAKD,  sixth  Earl 
and  sf'cond  Marquis  of  Worcester  and 
titular  E.\RL  of  Giamorgan  (1601-1G()7), 
Ixirn  in  I^jOI,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henrj-, 
first  marquis  of  Worcester,  by  Lis  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  John,  lord  Russell,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Francis,  second  earl  of  IWdfonl 
[c^.  v.j  His  father,  second  but  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Edward  Somerset,  fourth  earl 
of  Worcester  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  1577,  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  Baron  Herbert  of 
Chepstow  on  19  March  1603-4,  and  succeeded 
an  fiftli  Earl  of  Worcester  on  3  March 
1  ()27  -8.  Ho  served  for  many  years  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth- 
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aliirc,  nad.  when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
supplied  Charles  I  with  vast  eiims  of  monev 
(sec  Warbubton,  Ruperi.'m.  515-31).  The 
KinK  paid  frequent  and  prolonged  vinits  to 
RagUii  durinr  the  war,  and  created  the  earl 
Man]ui»  of  Worcester  on  2  Nov.  1642,  go- 
I'ernor  and  commanderin-chief  of  Rnglaa 
Curie  on  tiO  J jly  1B44,  and  lieutenanl-gene- 
ral  of  Ihe  forces  in  Monmouthshire  on  9  Dec. 
Ifl^O.  The  niarq^LtiH  dieil  in  December  1&16. 
An  cngnt\'inff  ol  an  anonymous  portrait  is 
givvn  in  UovJe'a  '  I  llSciai  Baronage.'  In  1650 
TVM  published  ■  Worcester's  Apophthegms, 
or  witty  Sayings  of  the  It'  lion.  Henry, 
Utp  mnrquia  and  earl  of  Worcester,'  with  a 
curious  woodcut  representing  Worcester  and 
Cbarks  I,  with  a  tnon  behind  the  king  hold- 
ing a  drnwn  iword  (London,  r2mo). 

I-yward,  who  waa  etvled  Lord  Herbert 
•of  ItAgbuid'fium  1628  to  1644,  waa  edu- 
c«14h1  privately  and  abroad,  where  he  visited 
QvrniAny,  Italy,  and  France.  He  was  made 
councillor  of  Wales  on  12  May  1633,  and 
deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire  in 
November  1635:  but  his  time  was  mainly 
dtivotwl  to  mechanical  studies  and  experi- 
ments. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  oommissioned  to  levy  forces  against  the 
Scots  in  1640.  In  June  1642  the  king  granted 
hitn  a  commission  of  array  in  Monmouth- 
Bbir^ ;  hut  in  August  he  offered  to  siiepeud 
it  if  parliament  would  refrain  from  sending 
the  mililia  into  thaT  county.  This  otfer  was 
refused,  and  Herbert  was  made  the  king's 
lieutenant-genenil  in  South  Wales.  He 
niavd  six  regiments  and  garrisoned  Raglan 
Castle.  He  also  acted  as  intermediary  in 
the  money  transactions  between  his  father 
V)d  Charles  I.  On  3  Sept.  ltU2  he  was 
^mmoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before 
House  of  Commons,  and,  on  his  non- 
indsnce,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
Towardjj  the  end  of  October  he  was 
flWpriAed  by  Ihe  parliamentarians  at  Pres- 
Mign.  The  town  was  captured,  but  Herbert 
Mcaped.  For  the  rest  of  the  autumn  he 
was  engaged  in  operations  in  the  Forest  of 
I)c«n ;  tiui  they  were  generally  unsucceseful, 
partly  through  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Herbert, 
who  oould  ill  brook  Hertford's  superior  com- 
nWDil  in  counties  where  his  father  was 
j^llBOst  universal  landlord  (Wcrb,  Civil 
~^ar  in  Herefordekire,  i.  30-31  et  »nn. ; 
;ii.upa,  OW  Warin  HW™,  pp.  103, 1->J). 
t  rolations  with  Bupert  were  not  more 
i&dlj,  and  he  was  suspected  hwause  of  his 
man  Catholicism.  In  February  1114^-8 
took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  sitwe  of 
mccater;  but  he  was  defeated  at  Highnam 
Sir  William  Waller  in  March,  when  the 
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hiUing  of  six  huudred  Welshmen,  the  cap- 
ture of  a  thousand  more,  and  Herbert's  own 
death  were  reported  {A  Famora  VicfoHe  ob- 
taineil  btf  Sir  William  Walter,  London, 
SI  March  1643, 4to).  On  4  April  following 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  under 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  associated  coun* 
ties  of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan, 
Brecknock,  and  Radnor,  and  lat<!r  in  the 
year  he  is  said  to  have  captured  Monmouth 
and  won  other  victories  of  a  somewhat 
,  doubtful  character  (DiBCXS,  pp.  56-63). 

In  the  following  year  Herbert,  having  been 
createdEarlof  Glamorgan,  was  selected  for  a 
oftbe  highest  importance.  Thescheme 
id  of  retrieving  Charles  I's  for- 
tunes in  r-ngiand  by  calling  in  the  Irish  rebels 
and  Roman catholictroopsfrom  abroad.  Gla- 
morgan was  marked  out  for  this  delicate  and 
dangerous  enterprise  by  his  weolth,  by  his  in- 
timate connection  through  his  second  mar- 
ring with  the  Irish  nobility,  and  by  his  de- 
votion to  the  lioman  catholic  religion.  The 
genuineness  of  the  commissions  and  of  the 
patents  on  the  authority  of  which  he  acted — 
aquestion  involving  thecharacter  of  Charleal 
—has  since  been  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
fiercely  debated  points  in  English  history. 
But,  according  to  the  most  expert  authority, 
these  commiKsions  and  patents,  though  drawn 
up  in  a  bastyand  irregular  manner  and  lacking 
the  necessary  official  formalitieE,  were  genuine 
(cf.  J.  H.  Itound  in  Aaidnni/,  S  Dec.  1883; 
S.  R.  Gardiner  in  English  HUt.  Bev.  ii.  687- 
70S). 

On  1  April  1044  Herbert  received  apatiint 
for  his  creation  as  Baron  Beaufort  of  Calde- 
cote  and  Earl  of  Glamorgan.  Ua  the  same 
dav  he  was  also  given  a  commission  (printed 
in"Coi.Lllt8,  Pfcrase,  1779,  i.  206-7)  as  gene- 
ralissimo of  throe  armies— English,  Irish, 
and  foreign — and  as  admiral  of  a  fleet  at  sea. 
He  was  empowered  to  distribute  patents  of 
peerages  aud  iNironelcies  sealed  in  blank; 
Lis  son  (afterwards  first  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort) was  to  receive  in  marriage  the  king's 
youngest  daughter,  Etizal>eth,  with  a  portion 
of  300.000/. :  and  Glamorgan  himself  was  to 
have  the  Garter  and  dukedom  of  Somerset. 
In  return  he  was  to  raise  two  armic«,  each  of 
ten  thousand  Irish,of  which  one  was  to  land 
in  North  Wales,  and  the  other  in  South 
Wales.  A  third— of  sis  thousand  roen^was 
t  o  be  rniscdabroad  by  the  help  of  the  pope  and 
catholic  princes,  with  whom  Glamorgan  was 
^nted  full  powers  to  treat,  ofliering  as  an 
inducement  tne  remission  of  the  penal  laws 
against  Roman  catholics.  He  was  further, 
on  4  May  1644  (tlie  date  was  subsequently 
altered  to  1645),  granted  a  patent  for  the 
dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  original  of  which 
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the  Irish  lirivy  council  be  sllnwed  NichdUg 
to  write  Hlflin^CjUmnrganlhrouKhout  Lord 
IlcrtxTtiBiiH  impugning  not  murely  hia  com- 
mininns  but  the  paten)  creating  him  earl. 
To  Uiairietui  Marin,  hnwever,  he  Bdmitted 
Uutt  Olnmorgiui  wa^  guilty  of  blamti  unlj  in 
examdiag  his  inslructions,  while  he  wrote  a 
privaM  letter  to  Olainorgsn  giving'  him  that 
title  and  assuring  bim  ot  hie  favour,  and 
•neither  private-  letter  to  Ormonde,  directing 
*  annpnnsion  of  the  proceedings  agBinst  Olu- 
margan. 

On  21  Jnn.  Olamorgan  was  released  on 
hail,  wid  tm  thf  24th  he  was  ngain  at  Kil- 
keunv.  negutlatini^  with  Kiniicctni,  who  in- 
•ist«il  on  the  terms  granted  by  iSir  Kenelm 
Higbv  [q-T.],  tbe  nueen'H  envoy  to  the  pope. 
Thpsc  wont  far  beynnd  what  even  Glamorgan 
bold  granted,  but  on  8  Feb.  he  wrote  urging 
Ibcir  ftccnptanee  on  Ormimdo.  On  IB  Feb. 
be  mnde  a  complete  Biibmisaiun  to  the  pupal 
nuncio,  ewi^aring  In  obey  every  one  nf  bis 
commimds,  and  tu  dt>  nolbing  conlrnry  Id 
Rinuccbti'e  honour  and  good  pleasure.  A 
little  lat«r  he  wrote  to  the  general  of  the 
Je«int«  assuring  him  of  his  friendship  fur  tbe 
•nciety.  He  still  hoped  to  lead  tlie  Trisb 
tmops  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  and  during 
FcbniBry  and  MortU  wbb  busy  at  Waterford 
with  prepamtiona  for  iheir  embarkment.  On 
H  Marcli.  however,  be  learnt  that  Cheater 
bad  fallen,  and  on  the  18th  that  Charles  had 
publicly  disavowed  him.      In  his  onger  be 

rke  of  entering  the  French  service ;  he  alan 
ught  of  going  abroad  to  enlist  tr>]npa 
thsK,  and  of  vieilin)r  Rome.  Ifiit  some  time 
during  the  summer  lie  received  a  commission 
from  Chnrk's  o*  Inrtl-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
<Mse  of  Ormunde'ji  d^ath  of  misconduct,  and 
Kinuccini  thought  bim  too  useful  an  agent 
to  let  gu.  He  was  at  Limerick  during  the 
autumn,  and  on  2(4  Sept.  took  a  otill  more 
stringent  oath  of  ohedienco  to  the  nuncio, 
who,  on  his  side,  actively  intrigued  for  Gla- 
morgana  appointment  an  lord-liimtenant. 
The  Anglo-Irish,  liowerer,  preferred  Or- 
monde lo  an  ullmmontaim,  and  Glamorgan 
further  alienated  them  by  supporting  the 
oterical  jiartv  in  denouncinc  tUo  peace  con- 
cludnd  by  I'Jrmoitde  on  28  March  1046-6, 
and  excommunicating  all  who  adhered  to  it. 
In  Decemher  Glnmoi^n  succeedeil  as  second 
Marquis  r>f  Worcester,  and  in  the  following 
veiir  Kinuccini  made  bim  general  uf  the 
Xfunslvr  army  in  succession  to  Lord  Mus- 
kerry.  Hut  tbe  soldiers  declarecl  for  their 
old  commander  (Glt.nERT,  Cntffrd.  anit  Wiir, 
vii.  23-'.),  and  in  .March  1847-8  Worcester 
Inft  for  France  in  corapnny  with  George  Ley- 
bum  (i(.  v.],  with  Itinuccini'a  recomraenda- 


He  remained  in  I'aris  for  four  years.  By 
a  reeolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  paased 
on  14  Marcli  lC48-»  he  was  banished  and< 
condemned  to  'die  without  mercy  '  if  evsv 
be  were  found  within  '  the  limits  of  this 
nation,'  His  estates  were  sequestered  both 
on  account  of  his  delinquency  and  his  recu- 
sjincy,  and  hid  residence  in  the  Strand,  Wor- 
cester House,  was  used  for  state  purposes, 
and  was  alterwarda  occupied  by  CromWelL 
The  marchioness  waa  granted  n  tenth  of  his 
estate,  and  a  pension  of  8/.  a  week  {CaL 
Committee  for  Comjmuniiing,  pp.  170fi-15). 
In  1«53,  however,  Worcesi.er,  worn  out  by 
the  straits  he  was  put  to  abroad,  returned 
to  England.  Me  wa^  apprehended,  and  on 
28  July  the  House  of  O>mmons  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  referred  tlw  question 
of  his  (rial  to  the  council  of  state.  Tliere, 
probably  through  Cromwell's  inUueticn,  rea- 
sons for  mercy  prevailed,  and  no  indictment 
was  Ibrmiilated.  Worcester  remained  in  the 
Tower  until  5  Oct.  1054,  when  the  house 
ordered  bis  release  on  bail,  taking  into  con- 
eideralion  bis  age,  long  imprisonment,  '  and 
thesmallpoi  then  raging  under  the  same  roof 
where  he  lay.  And  tie  hod  not,  as  was  said, 
done  any  actions  of  hostilitjr,  but  only  as  a 
soldier;  and  in  that  capacity  had  always 
shown  civilities  to  the  Eugiish  prisoners  and 
pmlcstants'  (HUBTOjr,  Farl.  hiaiy,  vol.  i. 
pp.  nlvii-xlviii).  On  i6  June  1065  be  wa» 
granted  a  pension  of  8/.  a  week. 

At  the  Restoration  he  recovered  most  of  hia 
estates  and  was  relieved  of  some  of  his  debts 
( lords'  Journal',  passim).  He  now  made  on 
at  tempi  to  secun!  the  dukedom  of  Somerset, 
tor  which  he  held  Charles  I's  irregular  patent. 
(In  9  June  1060  he  wrote  to  Clarendon  to 
secure  liis  good  offices;  on  18  Aug,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  I^rds  was  appointed 
to  consider  (he  question,  and  the  lord  chief 
baron  and  attorney-general  were  directed  to 
altend(t4.xi.  133-5).  There  were,  however, 
many  obstacles  to  tberecognitionof  his  title. 
H«  was  himself  obnoiioua  as  a  Itomonist,  and 
to  grant  thetruth  of  his  statements  about  tbe 
patent  would  betoaepersethememory  of  the 
royal  martyr.  Moreover,  there  was  a  more 
popular  claimant  to  the  title  in  the  p''rsoa  of 
William  Seymour,  first  marquis  of  Hertford 
[i|.v.],  and,  besides  the  doubtful  formality  of 
the  patent,  Worcester  himself  acknowledged 
that  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  gmnt^sd 
—  viz.  the  bringing  lenlliousondlnali  soldiers 
lo  England — had  never  been  fullilted.  He 
therefore  resigned  his  claim  to  the  dukedom 
of  S.imer»el.  and  on  :U>  S^pi.  it  was  con- 
ferred on  Hertford.  Himilurly  his  title  ns 
Far!  of  Olamorgan  n&s  never  formally  re- 
cognised and  did  not  descend  to  hia  children. 
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Except  for  occasional  attendances  at  the 
House  of  Lords  and  constant  worries  about 
his  debts,  Worcester's  closing  years  were 
devoted  to  the  mechanical  studies  and  experi- 
ments which  have  been  urged  as  justifying 
his  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Soon  after  his  first  marriage  in  1626 
he  had  engaged  the  services  of  Caspar  Kal- 
tofi*,  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  set  up  a  labo- 
ratory. One  of  his  inventions  was  a  wheel, 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  forty 
weights  of  fifty  pounds  each,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  Charles  I,  probably  about  1638-9. 
It  professed  to  solve  the  fallacious  problem 
of  perpetual  motion  by  providing  '  that  all 
the  weights  of  the  descending  side  of  a 
wheel  shall  be  perpetually  further  from  the 
centre  than  those  of  the  mounting  side' 
(^Century  of  Inventions,  No.  66;  a  diagram 
and  commentaiT  are  given  in  Diboks's 
Worcester,  p.  463).  Some  time  afterwards 
he  established  Kaltofi^"  at  Vauxhall,  in  a 
house  which  he  is  said  to  have  designed  as 

*  a  college  for  artisans '  (Hartlib  to  Boyle  in 
DiKCKS,  p.  267) ;  and  here  most  of  his  ex- 
periments were  carried  on.  In  1656  he  com- 
pleted his  '  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scant- 
lings of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can 
call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected.* 
This  work  was  first  published  in  1663, 
with  a  dedication  to  Charles  II ;  subsequent 
editions  appeared  in  1746,  1748,  1763, 
1767,  1778  (two  editions),  1786, 1813  (three 
editions),  1826  (ed.  with  bio^aphical  me- 
moir by  Charles  Frederick  Partington  [q.  v.]) 
and  1843;  it  has  also  been  reprinted  in  the 

*  Gentleman's    Magazine,'     1789;     Tilloch's 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,*  1801,  xii.  43-57  ; 

*  Repertory  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agri- 
culture,' 1802;  *  Harleian  Miscellany,'  1809, 
vol.  iv. ;  Olinthus  Gregory's  *  Treatise  of 
Mechanics,'  1815,  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.;  James 
Smith's  *  Mechanic,' 1822  ;* The  Kaleidoscope,' 
1824 ;  '  The  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  1825,  vol. 
iii. ;  *  One  Thousand  Notable  Things,'  1827 ; 

*  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  New  York,  1833,  vol. 
i. ;  Weale's  *  Quarterly  Papers  on  Engineer- 
ing,' 1850,  vol.  v.,  and  with  exhaustive  notes 
as  an  appendix  to  Dircks's  *  Life  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,'  1865. 

There   is  little  in   this   famous  book    to 
substantiate     Worcester's    claim    to    have 

*  tried  and  perfected '  the  inventions  de- 
scribed in  it.  For  the  most  part  it  con- 
sists of  nebulous  ideas  without  any  attempt 
to  work  them  out  in  practical  detail  (cf. 
Fa  KEY,  Treatise  mi  tJie  Steam-Engijie,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  p.  89), 
and  the  book  he  promised,  in  which  the 
means  of  putting  his  inventions  into  execu- 
tion were  to  be  described,  was  never  written. 


Some  of  the  devices-— e.g.  that  of  shorthand. 
No.  6 — were  practicable,  and  in  use  before 
Worcester's  time.  Others  may  have  sug- 
gested inventions  subsequently  worked  out 
by  later  mechanics— e.g.  the  calculating 
machine,  No.  84,  which  also  occupied  Mor- 
land's  attention  [see  Mobland,  Sib  Samxtel]. 
But  many  must  still  be  regarded  as  mere 
chimeras,  such  as  No.  77,  *  How  to  make 
a  man  fly ; '  many  *  are  in  the  style  of  leger- 
demain, and  others  of  them  absolutely  impos- 
sible and  contrary  to  all  established  rules  of 
science '  (Fabey,  p.  90). 

The  most  notable  of  Worcester's  devices, 
and  that  on  which  his  claim  as  inventor  of 
the  steam-en^ne  rests,  is  his  *  water-com- 
manding engine.'  Before  the  civil  war  he 
made  experiments  in  this  direction  on  the 
walls  of  liaglan  Castle,  but  the  traces  that 
still  remain  (see  engraving  in  Dibcks,  p.  21) 
are  insufficient  to  *  point  distinctly  to  precise 
particulars  of  arrangement.'  The  experi- 
ments were,  however,  renewed  at  Vauxhall, 
and  there  in  1663  Samuel  Sorbiere  saw  and 
described  the  *  hydraulic  machine  which  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  has  invented.'  It  was 
designed  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  would 
'raise  to  the  height  of  fortv  feet,  by  the 
strength  of  one  man  and  in  t^e  space  of  one 
minute  of  time,  four  large  buckets  of  water.' 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  dukejof  Tuscany,  visited  it 
in  1609,  when  a  similar  description  was  given 
(DiRCKS,  pp.  264, 302).  Robert  Hooke  [q.v.], 
however,  described  it  as  *  one  of  the  perpetual 
motion  fallacies.'  This  is  apparently  the 
machine  described  in  the  *  Century,'  No.  100, 
and  in  Addit.  MS.  23115,  f.  45,  as  'a  most 
admirable  and  stupendious  invention.'  Wor- 
cester set  great  store  by  it,  and  in  1663  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  its  profits  by  act  of 
farliament,  granting  one  tenth  to  the  king, 
n  the  same  year  he  issued  a  folio  broadside 
(reprinted  in  1858)  containing  a  description 
of  the  engine,  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
some  verses.  lie  hoped  by  its  means  to  pay 
ofl'his  debts,  and  the  machine  was  actually 
working  for  seven  years.  Nothing,  however, 
is  really  known  of  Worcester's  *  water-com- 
manding engine '  beyond  his  own  *  vague  and 
somewhat  bombastic  description '  (Mr.  R.  6. 
Prosser  in  Engineer,  19  May  1876).  Henry 
Dircks  [q.  v.]  spent  much  time  and  money 
in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise 
mode  of  construction,  and  search  was  even 
made  in  the  marquis's  grave  for  a  model 
which  was  said  to  have  been  buried  there, 
but  without  result  (t6.)  There  is,  moreover, 
no  mention  of  either  steam  or  fire  in  the  act 
of  parliament  or  any  of  the  descriptions,  and 
Worcester's  claim  as  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  this 
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mscliiui!  IB  identimt  wilh  ihat  su|;f;ested  in 
ihn '  Ceolury,"  No.  tW,  where  an  admirable 
and  mon  forcible  inRtTument  of  propuUion 
is  dwcribed,  mnd  is  credilt»l  with  the  power 
of  *  dririn^  up  water  bj'  Are.'  The  idea  i8  aaid 
to  hav(!  ncctIm^d  to  him  while  watching  in 
the  Tovror  tliu  lid  af  n  taiuxpan  rising  from 
the  prewurt!  uf  steam  from  boiling  water  j 
but  the  supposed  ideulityof  tlietwo  '  inven- 
tions' is  'pure  Kud  iinwarr&nted  b}W)tL»sis' 
(GlLLownr,  Tie  Stmin-Eriffim  and  iU  In- 
tfntern.  1881,  p.  57),  and  there  is  no  couolii- 
aive  nvidvnce  to  prove  that  Worcester  ever 
coii«tru<!tnd  a  steam-engine  like  that  «ug- 
geetcd  in  No.  1(8  of  hia 'Century.' 

Wurciwtcir  died,  prohobly  at  Lambelh,  on 
»  April  1667,  and  was  buried  in  Rnfrlan 
pan«h  church  on  the  19th.  Porlralts  of  him 
Dj  V»ndyck  and  Hanneman,  belonging  to 
tn«iDiike  of  Beaufort,  are  engraveil  in  Uircks's 
*  Life'  (ef.  BromlhyI.  He  married,  first,  in 
1628,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Dormer :  she  died  on  31  May  16't5,  and  wms 
buried  in  Kaglan  cburcli.  Her  portrait , 
painted  by  Vanrlyck,  is  ungraTcd  in  Dircks's 
'  Life,'  n.  in.  Ilyher  he  had  unesun.  Henry, 
flntl  diilte  of  Beaufort  [:].  v.],rind  twodough- 
tnr* :  Anne,  who  mnrricd  llcnry  Howard, 
sixth  duke  of  Norfolk  [n.  v.],  and  Eliinbeth, 
who  raarriod  William  ilerbert,  first  marquis 
nnd  titiiLardukeof  l*owis[q.  r.J  His.Hccond 
.-wife  wa«  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
O'Brien,  lifih  earl  of  Thomond  [soo  under 

U'BBIEH,    BlRHABAS.  sixth  ElRL    OF   Tiio- 

HOSrp],     By  her.  win.  ilied  M  July  1(J81.  he 

l^lj^tMue  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  died  an 

^^^■fcs  Ub,  Timn,  and  dcivatiflir  Laboars  uf 
^^^VieoDiid  Uarguis  of  WorEsatar,  by  Henry 
^^Imb.  eiril  angiDBsr,  1865,  is  an  elaborate  but 
•bot  i^illte  (iicce*)ful  atlempl  to  jniiliiy  Wiir- 
eialer*  pmrodlmgt  in  Ireland,  ami  t/i  islablinh 
hiarUim  n  founder  of  tba  sicim-BnginD.  Its 
ehnnology  is  vitiated  by  n  ao);iect  n(  the  iHi- 
thiction  MweBD  tbe  old  nml  n«ir  Htyles  of 
daHng.  It  wna suppleniPNlcil  by  Woroostorinuii. 
a  Colleotion  of  Litemry  Auiboritlea.  Sit..  IHIifl. 
twng  a  bibliognphy  of  S60  pngva.  Worcester's 
own  Matainsnt  of  his  senim,  pul  in  (be  form  of 
■  ipaMh  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  is  priotod  in 
Eliot  Wnrhonon's  Princa  Rupert.  toI.  iii..  Api>. 
pp.  AlS-31.  Ad  euorniDD*  nuis*  oT  anpublished 
nutariala  relating  to  tbeGlnmorsantrMtjrisran- 
tahicd  ia  tha  Carte  MSS.  In  the  Bodleiaa  IJbrary. 
and  this  part  of  WorcMtar'srarxer  Is  baliaml  to 
haTs  miggrwtad  iK>niB  of  th<  tpisoiles  in  Hr-  J,  H. 
Phorthouso's •  John  Ingloaant.'  'Fhonwount  in 
iha  text  Is  based  msinlt  on  Vt.H.  R,  Onnllni^r'B 
Mtielea  in  lb*  Engl.  B»t  Rer.  ii.  fl)t7-T0H.  iii. 
HI;  aw  also  on  this  snbjoci  Onnllnrr'n  (.'ivii 
War;  Qflbcrt's  Iliit.  of  the  CenfedorAtion  itud 
War  in  Inlattil,  T  volt.:  tiilbert's  Com.  Uist.  »( 


Afl^irs.  Q  vols, ;  Embays;  of  Itinnceiai.  traufl. 
Hiitton.  Carle's On([in«lL«ilors, 2  Tola, -.  Curie's 
Life  of  Ornionde.  6  vols.;  Birch's  luquiry  into 
. .  .  ibe  TmiiBHCLions  uf  tbe  l^rl  of  Olniaorgati, 
lT-17;  CbtrcndoD  :^tate Papers ;  Charleilin  1640 
(CrtmdenSw!.);  NnlBon's, Rnsh worth's. sui I  TTiur- 
loe'a  Collertions ;  Cox'sHibernia  Angliuann;  Baa- 
blind's  Cell,  of  Ordinsnins.  104S :  and  mmpars 
arts.  Cuaai.Ks  I :  Bdtlib.  Jauks,  Brst  Dnjcr  or 
Oruohdk  ;  RiHitccisi,  Giotahhl  Battist*,  For 
Woreestrr'*  inTDalinns,  cam  pa  re  urta.  Moa- 
t.AXD,  ^<ihSakorl;Nkwcomek,  TllOHAS;  PxviK, 
Dkmis;  unil  ?ATear,  Thoii4s,  See  iJbo  Lords' 
and  Communs'  Joiirnnla ;  Cal.  ^ilMa  Papers. 
Dam.;  Burton's  Dlnr;,  ed.  Rntt ;  Wnrburtoa's 
Rapert.  3rols.:  Phillips's  Cinl  Wu- in  Wales  i 
Webb's  Ciril  War  in  Hcrefonlshiro ;  Walpole's 
Itoiyal  and  Kolle  Authors ;  Hume's  Hist,  of 
KngWd  ;  Macsulsj's  Bist.  of  Englnnd.  i.  182 ; 
Dugdalo's,  Culliue's,  Courthope'a,  and  O.  E.  C.'s 


ed.  MiKlfsn  :  Washbourae's  Bibl.  (ilaaro>tren- 
sis ;  LnHy  Tbereai  Lewis's  CanUDipomries  of 
Clarendon,  iii.  IBS.]  A.  K.  P. 


T  Edw.vbd  Hb.ikt.] 

SOMERSET.  Loud  FITZBOV  JAMES 
HENRY,  lirst  Biuox  IUiiListirKH-1856), 
field-marshal,  waa  voungest  son  of  Henry, 
fifth  duke  .if  U.>aulort,  by  Eliiubelh,  daugh- 
ter of  Admiml  the  Hon.  Edward  Boscaweu 
[q.  v.]  I^rd  llobert  Edward  Heury  Somer- 
set [q.  v.l  was  an  elder  brother.  '  He  was 
born  at  Badminton  on  30  Sept.  1788.  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster.  He  waa 
commissioned  as  comet  in  the  4th  light 
dr&g<ioa«  on  1)  June  1SU4,  and  beratne  lieu- 
tenant on  3<)  Slay  1806.  In  1807  lie  accom- 
panied the  miseion  of  -Sir  Arthur  I'aget  to 
Con.itautinople.  He  obtained  a  eompauy  itt 
the  f!tli  garrison  battalion  on  o  Mav  1806, 
and  on  18  Aug,  was  transferred  to  the  4i(rd 
foot.  He  went  to  Portugal  wilh  W'ellesley 
as  aide-de-t-amp,  and  was  present  at  liolira 
und  Vimeiro.  On  L>7  Aug.  Wellesley  wrote: 
'  Lord  Filiroy  has  been  very  useful  to  me, 
and  I  have  this  day  lent  him  to  .'^ir  II.  Dal- 
ryoipie  to  go  to  the  French  headijiiarters,' 

He  went  home  witli  Wellesli'V,  but  re- 
turned to  the  reninsula  with  him  in  the 
spring  of  1809.  and  served  on  liis  staff  coa- 
tmuously  till  tbe  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
bearer  of  the  duspalcbes  after  Talavera,  and 
was  wounded  at  Busaco.  Ilewasappointed 
military  secretary  to  WelleideT  on  1  Jan. 
IHIl.and  in  this  position  heestabliahed  direct 
relations  wilh  the  battalion  commanders,  hj 
means  of  whicli  he  acquired  '  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  mortl  state  of  eacli  regimeai, 


^•'-rr.'tr-e::               -:•'-  Somerset 

•.*«-  V--!    ...    -VT,   -•f:i->    aiTv.r'.in"   iHii  rn-  ir  Pitl-.  mil  ?*?'n.-i.ntH:  ".iigrr** is  »*cr8CArT till 

^  ,•  ..  p  ■  .      ..  trTi:-    tr..:  v  •_:  .-ur*  i.-rr-'.-  i  "..»-  -3ii    f  Irl-.  -riea  "ie  ftll:*-<i  armies  were 

;*■■!      .•..-■.-.-'•    '-.it'  ".-  :i:..:*.tr-"  i.-nr^::'-  -rr^ira-vTi  rr:iii  Frvmsx.     W-Hingron  wa» 

r..-                 r.Ar.r:»'-    v -A.<f-r..-?i        .   i?:^:i  .  '.j-a  3xut:tr  3iiiBr,»r-r«i«al   :c  the  ordnAnce. 

;:  •   V--  ..-• :    t  -,^---"   mA\' r.T-  .a    •  .' la.-.  ir..:   r-.nirrs-':    '?«:a3ie  hi*    *-»cr«*rT.      He 

\:"',.-  /  .^■'.-  •-  :'   -.1.'-',  u* '  niTJiiair-i  zl:si''  'hj*  ■^:ll,^T»*« ox"  WronA 

\    .-.'•.  I-  • ;»-  -.r-:**r;»—  .i;i.:  *»r-a  •'  rs— 1  Ji  .-::::.     la  Jia'-uirr  l^r;J  ii«*  was  «rnt  on 

\'  .'.-iw    7.   :.*'  •■.'!-  •'..'^.'i^ri  ".!»- '  "^^  "    ■-»-  I   •p'-u.i-  ziis=i>-a  *: :   :^paiii  to  expUin  the 

"."i  V—  li  -    ■'■  "itv^  ■.'-r.---,'-il.  IT. ;    r.r.ur.*-^  i  ia  -  *  -.trTT*  ipt-c  *b*  ccnscir^tiocal  crisis 

•*  ,."■•-  :--  >-r,r-  ".i-  rr-ai'i:  -lii*:  -  z:-  -  *  ■    -j-  ai*-    'i  "iit  j-rbLac  piliTLinAXL*.  in  the 

'.-/i-  ...  :'.--..•- r^- .---ini*».    >.- "^  tlL-XT  ?i  •  -  ?•?  :f  i"-r'i:i.r  Frsica  inrr-rrenti- -n.     Hr 

-V'*  J      ••'.:--•    i-    VL-    x*uif-   -r-*^--  ..- :-  -p^a*   — i-     3i'.c:ls  i:  M  uirld  inerfrcraallj 

*.".-M----^      *■.-.   '.1   -"   Aprl    Irlj.     r.—.rr.^  ^:.  ^'■rffjr.n  i>'«^»ir.*-*»j«.  3rd  ser.  voL  iL I 

'i-r-  .-..--  -  s  ^  r.H^-aj--  f.— .m.  -^n  r  T^ir-..:?  -  1  --'      .z  1-::^:  a»j  -w-s:  Trith  Wellington  to 

-'-.•..-   ••  .  ^ '.  -»rr.-   r.'-.  'V-.l.n7*:n. »  iiz.-:.'.  "•"  ?-*'rr>ciirx  ■a'irractwssei-: not  Nicholas- 1, 

;f..  --'       ..'i  --►•  ^r^.^  T.-z.  rlv-r  !l±.--:-  :-r  l-i:  !ia*i    i    ^iiare   in   th-*   negotiations  for 

♦■..^  .-'-^  -  •  .  I.  r.A-.r.i-  v-^r.  i*  i*l  "iff  -,a"l-s  "fnai'c  u:r;.:n  ix^issz  Torkrv  on  behalf  of 

V    -r;-..    \  V.-...r.i- •-.'".  r.;.-n4^.:  ▼!-*  -rr?-!:-.  • -r«r-i:-.    L"ir.a^  "ii-*  wri.:^  h-*  twice  «at  in 

*r.  .  -1 1-   .r..i  ..>  K.C  B.    r.  J  .i"!-!!-  >'-^.     ^  ti  isi.-iiasie!;':  Ai  M.P.  :''r  Trorr) — in  l^l?i!-50 

y  .;i  • : *   i -  '..I  r,"A.  r.  ir.  1 ". .<  :-rii.in*-"-  li'Z'-l.     t:  W  '2^:1  Wr Hia^on  b^<an:«»  commander-in- 

►i    \  ./.   r.     ir.a.-r.-'*':  KntilT   Ff.irrr-.  *^»':::  i  ?r..-:     c  -.h**    ieiith  ot  the  I^uke  of  York 

'J;»  .y   ■-•     :*  V'.-^  •-..ri  -rari    .:*  M-.r:i.:ir"  .--  ~  Jtzi.  I^-T'.  >i:.m«rr5»^t  wa«  made  militair 


sir.'l  '.'.  ■  ..'i-.-.r/-  r..**^-.  -r<!rr-.Lrr  ir  z'hk  Horse  Guards,  and  he  he'll 

Af*.-.- N <;/■.. *T*^.n '-::.--•  *r/f:>arl-.r..  W- 11. r.z-  -"■.-*  po--*   f  r  ni-:r^  Than  twenty-five  veaw. 

fy.T.  *■-.'.*  '^  f':»r.-  aA  am^as-ai'lor.  ini  S:=-r-  H-=  w.u*  noreii  :-  qiiickness  and  accuracv  in 

ft-*    ;\f.r..:t.'yOtT..K*\   him    i-    *ecTr'ar7  "'.  "z.-r  :iie    i"r»iarofc  of  b-i^inea^.  for  impart iaiity, 

trr^A-'         W".    -K'i*   l-^if"  in  char?'?   ■'.:    -Lr  xi'i  ::r  :he  taor  and  urbanity  with  which 

••Tf.fii--  •  :>'>rri   1  -•  Jan.  1  rl-'i.  "wh-n  Wr'.lir.j-  he  llschdrr*?*!  hia  duties,  which  became  more 

yf,ti  x«  r/  'o  V;*;r.na,  •;!!  Nap^/^-^/Ti'-?  r^-'^i-r..  >:-pi:r.*:bIe  with  the  diike*  increasingr  a#re. 

^if.    U   Mifch — *}.-  'iAV  ''.n  which   F ■::'::■;  A' *: he  ?amir  time  Wellington  described  him 

Ttitif\i-    r..--    r-rr.4rifH^i!»-    pr'r'lic^ion    "Ka:    "l-  ^^  '  a  mi n  who  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  save  his 

«rr.'ri-'-  ■'.'..!'{   ^1"  f'-^^r-d.  hr    w/i'.-i  II-"  '.irV.'     Hr  was  made  ci:)Ionel  of  the  o3rd  foot 

' » ri  I V    * .'.  r-  'r    rr. ^ n t  h a — rrom*: r-«^:    "aiT 0: r     •  ■  ■  ■".' r.  1 '.-»  Nov.  1  S}i J.  became  lientenant-general 

VV'!!,f.:'*',ri -.  *  f  •'■':  no  r»<i-on  wJivit  •:.•;;  i  -n  -•*  J'ln-?  l<i^.  and  received  the  G.C.B. 

J^  .1'   ii.  .  fj;*:':*"'!  tf.H*  NapoUon  should  r.o*  on  L'4  S^j-r.  ISoL*.    He  was  grranted  the  degive 

%l^^^t..^■^\'    On   tfji!   ir'nh    Nap'/l^'^n  r-s.-ioh-"':  ''■:*[.»/.'. L.  in  lS>4.  wht-n  Wellinjrton  was  in- 

\'Hr.'\  Jir.'l  ',n  *)^*'  .t*\*\\  Som»-r'-et  I'.ft  ir.and  -rali^ a.^chanc*rlbr at «. Oxford.   (.)n  Welling- 

i',i/i«'l  \\*\\\u'/^f>u  in  t|i«;  N»:th*;rland-f,  b».-:n2'  ron*.*  drath  »  14  .Sept.  1852)  Hardinge  suc- 

ri-.i[i|>'i,rif«'l  rfiilifftrv  -*'cr«:tary.  c»r»-'d^-d  him  in  the  conunand  of  the  forces, 

A»    \\\\U'T\*tft,  towards  th»r  clo-e  of  the  and  S)mirrset  succe<^ded  Hardinge  as  ma.<ter- 

*Im,,  »i  ■  !•'•  ''Vn-t  -tandinj^  J^^js-id*;  Wfllinyton.  t:»^neral  of  thn  nrrlnance.     He  was  made  a 

til-*  n/li*  « l^o-.v  wn"  ctriirk  by  a  biill'^t  from  privy  councillor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 

fh<-   r'.'S  of  \it\  Have  Sfiinfff,  and  th<;  arm  atre  as  I^ron  Ilaglan  of  liaglan,  Monmouth- 

}\iv\  fo  !/■■  iimj»titMt«-/|.     If*'  bor<;th«;op*;nition  shire,  on  12  Oct. 

v/iMi'i>it  fi   word,  but,  wh<'n   it.  wn.t  '.'nd^d.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  when  England  and 

mill 'I  \u  \\\-  ordf-rly,  *  Hallo  !  don*t  carry  France  declared  war  against  Russia,  liaglan 

n.Miv  iliiit    (inn    till    f    have  tnkt-n    ofl'  my  was  s*'Iected  to  command  the  British  troops 

rinc  '     M  nri('  wliirli  liiri  wiff;  had  given  him.  s<'nt  to  the  east.    Though  sixty-five  vears  of 

\V«-llin('t'»M,  in  writing  to  hi^  brother  about  age,  he  had  the  strength  and  vigour  of^a  much 

bi>i  \'.  oiiM'l,  ^iiid  :  '  Von  an*  awan;  how  iiH«-ful  younger  man.     He  had  never  led  troops  in 

h«'  liii'  iilwiiyH  licf-ii  to  me,  and  how  mm*h  the  field,  but  no  man  had  served  so  thorough 

I  mIiiiM  i'i'<'l  the  wiini.  of  liiM  anniHtance,  and  an  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  leading  them, 

whiit  II  ninird  and  a(r«Ttion  I  fe«>I  for  him.'  His  diplomatic  ex^N^rience,  as  well   as  his 

\\^^  riMiiiiiiiieridof]   him   warmly  wmn  after-  ]M;rsonal   character  and  charm  of  manner, 
wiirfl<  fnr  th"  appointment  of  aide-diM-amp  .  marked  him  out  for  an  expedition  in  which 

to  I'      ' -iure    regent.     ThiH  waH  given  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  joint  naval  and 
u  rank  of  enlonel  in  the  army  on  j  military  o])erations  were  superadded  to  those 

which  always  attend  the  operations  of  allied 
*i*turnt»d  lf>  iIm!  liritiHli  embassy  '  farces.     He  left  London  on  10  April,  spent 


•ome  ilftys  in  I'oris,  and  readiiMl  Constsn- 
tinoplR  «t  ibt!  end  of  the  month.  By  the 
Mul  of  June  tlic  bulk  of  the  KngliBh  and 
Fnnoti  kmiiea  were  in  camp  at  Vajaa ;  but 
tlte  Uumiiau  ann,T  bad  rocrassed  the  Danube, 
And  ihe  European  proTUtces  of  Turkey  were 
no  lungvr  threUeued. 

On  '29  June  Jnitruetions  were  sent  to 
R«glan  llmt  he  abould  take  nieaaurea  for  the 
eif>ge  of  Sebastopol,  '  unless  with  the  iafor- 
iDBlion  in  your  possession,  but  at  present 
unknown  in  this  country,  you  Bboulu  be  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  it  could  not  beunder- 
l&ken  with  a  rea.wnable  prospect  of  success.' 
Italian  and  liis  French  colleague,  Saint-.\.r- 
nsud,  hod  graTe  misgivings  oftke  enterprise, 
but  they  had  no  such  information  as  the 
latter  mentioned.  They  regarded  the  in- 
alruetions,  therefore,  as  '  Utile  short  of  an 
abwiutu  order,'  and  they  acquiesced.  The 
ravages  of  cholera,  specially  among  the 
French,  caused  some  delay  ;  butonlJSept. 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men  were  landed 
without  opposition  Bt  Ealsmita  Bay,  on  the 
woat  const  of  till*  Crimea,  an  ideal  landing- 
|ilafc  chosen  by  Kaglon  himself. 

it  took  four  days  more  to  land  the  horses 
Kod  guns,  and  to  collect  transport.  The 
French,  having  brought  no  cavalry,  were  , 
ready  ^rst,  and  on  the  18th  St.  Arnaud 
irioto  characteristically:  '  II  y  a  deus  jours  ] 
battu  les  Kussea  qui 
tje  nepeux  part  ir  que  ' 
(lemain,  giAce  a  MM.  h^  Anglais  qui  ne  su 
g6nent  guire,  mais  me  gi^nent  bien  1 '  ((.'au- 
teria  du  Limdi.  aiii.  450). 

Two  days  later  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
was  fought.  The  right  of  the  ellies  eon- 
Bist«d  of  twenty-eight  thousand  French  and 
aeven  thousand  Turkish  infantry,  with  sixty- 
«ight  ffune ;  the  left  of  twenty-three  thousand 
Brit  iBliiuf«nlry,one  thousand  British  cavalry, 
and  siity  guns.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian 
army— twenty-one  thousand  infantry,  three 
tbousand  cavalry,  and  eightv-four  gunK— 
were  in  front  of  the  British  i  while  they  had 
only  twelvn  thousand  infantry.four hundred 
cavalry,  and  thirty-aix  guns  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  French.  That  advance  could 
be  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  shii«.  It 
wa*  agreed,  I herefore.  that  the  Freuch  should 
begin  the  battle,  and  turn  (or  threaten  to 
turn)  the  Kussian  left.  But  before  this 
moTenent  wa*  eafliciently  developed  to 
mahn  itiielf  felt,  llaglan,  partly  from  impa- 
tience, but  also  at  the  urzen'l:  iustance  of 
the  French  commanders,  ordered  the  British 
infantry  to  attack,  and  '  look  the  bull  by 
tJw  horns.'  He  tlien  rode  forward  with  his 
Matracroas  the  Htream,  through  the  French 
0  a  kooU  well  within 
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the  Kussian  position.  He  gained  an  admi- 
rable point  oi  view,  but  at  no  small  personal 
risk,  and  he  lost  touch  of  his  own  troops. 
'  Tbe  French  had  but  little  share  in  toe 
I  battle,and  half  the  Uritish  infantry  attacked 
I  with  great  gallantry  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
I  tion,  while  the  other  half  remained  out  of 
I  action.  .  .  .  Though  each  of  the  divisional 
!  generals  acted  as  he  thought  best  for  tbe 
I  general  result,  there  was  no  concerted  action ' 
(Sir  Evblts  Wood). 

However,  the  baltle  was 
!  high  hopes  of  the  prompt  c 
,  topol,  both  in  the  armies  ai 
I  enemy's  works  on  the  south  side  of  the  for- 
I  tress  were  known  to  be  very  incomplete,  but 
I  when  the  armies  were  established  in  front 
of  them,  after  tbe  flank  march  to  Balaclava, 
their  commander]  were  soon  convinced  that 
a  bombardment  by  sieg«  guns  must  precede 
I  an  assault.  Already  172  guns  were  mounted 
I  on  the  works,  and  the  garrison,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  field  army  under  Menschi- 
koif,  numbered  thirty  thousand,  mostly  sea- 
men and  marines.  Trenches  were  opened 
;  and  batteries  built  under  Kaglan'a  general 
supervision;  the  French,  on  the  left,att8ck- 
,  ing  the  works  of  tbe  tovyn,  and  the  Britisb, 
j  on  therigbt,  those  of  the  Karabelnaia  suburb. 
On  17  Oct.  the  allies  opened  fire  with  126 
guns;  hut  by  this  time,  through  the  energy 
of  Todleben,  the  enemy's  works  had  been 
greatly  strengthened,  and  341  guns  were 
mounted  on  ihcm,  of  which  118  bore  on  the 
besiegers'  batteries.  The  French  batteries 
wi.'re  soon  ovennatebed;  one  of  their  maga- 
zines blew  up ;  and  et  the  end  of  four  hours 
they  were  silenced.  All  thoughts  of  an  as- 
sault hod  to  be  postponed, and  the  allieehad 
to  look  to  their  own  defence  against  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Kusaian  field  army. 
On  25  Oct.  came  the  Russian  attempt  on 
Balaclava,  and  tbe  disaster  to  tbe  light 
brigade  [see  Nolan,  Lbwib  EdwaedI.  All 
agreed  that 'someone  had  blundered.  Rag- 
lan, in  his  despatch,  blamed  Lord  Lucan; 
'  From  some  misconception  of  the  order  to 
advance,  the  lieutenant-general  considered 
that  he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  haiords.' 
But  he  himself  did  not  escape  blame.  Sir 
Edward  llamley  bus  found  fault,  not  only 
with  the  wording  of  his  order— *  Cavalry  to 
advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  try  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  carrying  away  the  giuia' — 
but  with  his  purpose  in  sending  it.  It  was, 
et  aU  events,  in  marked  oontrast  with  his 
own  words  a  month  before :  '  I  will  keep  my 
cavalry  in  a  band-box.' 

On  ti  Nov.  the  Russians  dealt  a  heavier 
blow  with  Gftv-live  thousand  men  upon  the 
right  of  the  allies,  and  tho  banle  of  Inker- 
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man  wta  fought.  The  main  attack,  upon 
the  second  division  under  Sir  John  Ljtagbt 
PeanefatheTrq.v.],  beKSnabout  6a.ni.  Rag- 
lan was  on  the  field  by  7  a.ni.,  but  he  did 
not  interfere  with  Pennefatfaer  in  hia  conduct 
of  the  fight.  He  confined  himself  to  direct- 
ing reinforcements,  and  ordering  up  two 
l8-pounder  guns,  which  did  much  to  reduce 
tbeliuasiBD  preponderance  in  artlllerv.  He 
had  aent  off  at  once  to  aak  for  French  assis- 
tance, showing  better  judgment  than  two  of 
hia  divisional  generals,  who  declined  Bos- 
quet's offer  of  aid.  He  watched  the  course 
of  the  battle  from  the  ridge  which  formed 
the  main  position,  where  Strangways,  the 
chief  of  the  artillery,  was  killed  while  talking 
to  him,  and  Canrobert  (Saint- A  maud's  suc- 
cessor) was  wounded.  '  I  am  not  at  all 
aware  of  having  exposed  my  self  either  rashly 
or  unnecessarily,  either  at  Alms  or  Inker- 
man,'  he  wrote  afterwards  in  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrancea  of  the  aecretarv  ot  war,  Henry 
Fieones  I'elham  Clinton,  fifth  duke  of  New- 
caatle  [q.  v.]  But  it  was  a  saying  among 
his  staff  that  *  my  lord  rather  likes  being 
under  fire  than  otherwise ; '  and  he  seems  to 
have  run  needless  risk  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions.  Hisperfectcalmnesshaditsvalue, 
however,  in  steadying  younger  soldiers. 

itaglan  had  been  given  the  colonelcy  of  the 
horse  guarda  on  8  May  1854,  and  had  been 
promoted  general  on  20  June.  He  was  now 
madu  field  marshal  from  5  Nov.  Thenotifica- 
tion  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
queen,  in  which  she  said  : '  The  queen  cannot 
sullicientlyexpresaherhigh  sense  of  the  great 
services  he  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  to 
her  and  to  the  covmtry  by  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  he  lias  led  the  bravest 
troops  that  ever  fought '  (Martin,  Li/f  of 
the  Prince  Vonmrt,  iii.  164).  It  was  a  last 
ray  of  sunshine. 

The  allies  hod  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  Inkerman,  and,  looking  back  upon  the 
danger,  men  forgot  that  it  was  inseparable 
from  the  attempt  to  carry  on  a  siege  with 
seveuty-six  thousand  men  in  face  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand.  Want  of  men 
made  it  impoasible  to  octively  push  on  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  after  Inkerman  a  i 

table.   On  14  Nov.  a  hurricane 
Sea  wrecked  twenty-one 
full  of  stores  urgenlly  needed. 
afterwards   the   cold  weatbe 
sufferings  and  loBses  of  the 
Mid  murmurs  at  home  '-- 
•Tiiow'  cornwpondenl, 
•bnwJy  attributed  thi 
nwM*  ii:ivt>Ting  thi 
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asserted :  'If  central  depAts  had  been  esta- 
blished .  .  .  while  the  fine  weather  lasted, 
much,  if  not  of  all,  of  the  misery  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  men  and  of  the  loss  of  horsea 
would  have  been  averted.'  Anonvmoiia 
letters  from  officers  and  men  added  their 

Juota  of  t»mplaint,  and  before  Christmas 
le  *  Times '  charged  Raglan  and  his  staff 
with  neglect  and  incompetence. 

The  commander  of  the  forced  had  no 
direct  responsibility  for  supply  and  transport. 
Up  to  22  Dec,  when  a  change  was  made,  the 
commissariat  wsa  a  branch,  not  of  the  war 
department,  but  of  the  treasury;  and  so  ttx 
as  any  one  cause  could  be  named  for  the 
terrible  hardships  which  the  troops  en< 
countered,  it  was  the  failure  of  the  treasury 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  it  received 
for  forage.  The  horses  were  starved,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  transporting  stores 
from  Balaclava  to  the  camps.  But  in  face 
of  the  storm  of  indignation  which  was  risins 
at  home,  the  government  made  haste  to  shift 
responsibility  to  the  staff  in  the  Crimea.  In 
an  official  despatch  of  6  Jan.  1866,  as  well  aa 
in  private  letters  of  earlier  date,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  censured  the  administration  of 
the  army,  and  pointed  especially  to  the  quar- 
termaster-general, James  Bucknall  E^tcourt 
Tq.  v.],  and  the  adjutant-general,  Richard 
Airey  (afterwards  Lord  Airey)  [q.  v.]  Bui 
Raglan  refused  to  make  those  officers  scape- 


On  29  Jan.  the  government  v 
upon  Roebuck's  motion  for  inquiry.  It  fi^ll, 
and  Palmerston  formed  a  ministry,  with 
Ijord  Panmure  as  secretary  for  war.  On 
12  Feb.  the  latter  wrote  to  Raglan,  inform- 
ing him  that  commissioners  were  going  out 
to  report,  and  went  on  to  say:  'It  would 
appear  that  your  visits  to  the  camp  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  your  staff  seems  to  have 
known  as  little  as  yourself  of  the  condition  of 
your  gallant  men.'  He  added  in  a  private 
letter  that  a  radical  change  of  tbe  staff  was 
the  least  that  would  satisfy  the  public.  In 
a  long  and  dignified  reply  on  3  March,  Rag- 
lan said  :  '  I  have  served  under  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age  more  than  half  my  life,  have 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  bave,I  am  proud 
to  ,"iiy,  been  ever  regnrdcd  by  him  as  a  man 
judgment  as  to  tbe  quali- 

■rs,  and  yet,  having  been 
difficult  position  in  which 

er  piillyd   upon    to   serve, 
'  "     curric'l  out  difficult 
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I  which  I  mode  in  eupport.  of  it, 
w  tut  at  naught,  and  ynur  lordship  U 
aattetled  rhat  ynur  irresponBiblt  infonniintB 
m  more  worlhj  of  crudit  than  I  am,' 

The  charge  brought  agiiinxt  him  of  not 
TJsiiing  the  ciimpR  had  some  Toundation,  but 
wa»  ciaffgerated.  Tlie  habits  of  a  loag 
official  life  j>redid[>o»ed  him  to  work  at  his 
doah,  and  hin  extreme  dialjke  of  oatentation 
(.-auaed  the  visil?  he  had  made  to  pass  almnst 
u&BOtiowl.  Aa  regards  his  stalT.  General 
(afterwarda  Sir  James)  Simpson  [q.  v.l  (who 
WH  eenl  out  to  report  upon  it) Tounahini- 
MUunabletoTecommpndanvcbui]^.  Some 
Tcflnctioni  were  made  upon  certain  officers 
bj  the  two  fommissi  oners,  Sir  John  McNeill 
and  Colonel  TuUoch,  who  inquired  into  thu 
commissariat;  but iheboardoifr^nerat officers 
which  held  an  inquiry  into  theM  Btalements 
in  1850  did  not  sustain  them. 

The  li^e-worts,  never  altogether  aiis- 
ii«nded,  were  actively  resumed  at  the  end  of 
February  1865.  The  French  had  been  largely- 
reinforced,  and  were  now  so  much  stronger 
than  the  British  that  tbvy  undertook  a 
fresh  Htlack,  on  the  right  of  the  British, 
i^inHl  the  MalakholT.  Un  9  April  the 
wcond  biimbarilment  beran,  and  the  assault 
was  fixed  for  the  2Sth ;  but  Canrobert  drew 
back  on  the  25th.  An  i<xpedition  against 
Kintch  WM  then  arranged,  to  cut  the  main 
line  of  communication  of  ihe  Hussiaos,  but 
it  hod  no  sooner  started  than  Oanrobert  in- 
sisted on  its  recall.  It  wa%  succesafully 
canieHJ  out  at  the  end  of  May,  whenPfelifaier 
had  replaced  Canrobert,  and  returned  in  the 
middle  of  June.  Meann'hile  there  had  been 
a  third  boubarduienl  of  Sebastopol,  the 
Mameton  (an  advanceil  work  in  front  of  the 
.Malakheff)  had  been  taken,  and  the  16th, 
the  anniTersnry  of  Waterloo,  was  chosen  for 
the  general  assault. 

It  was  to  bo  prefoeed  by  a  two  hours' 
cannonade,  to  silence  guns  remounted  in  the 
night,  but  FMiseier  decided  at  the  last 
moment  to  attack  at  davhreak.  Raglan  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  dncision.  The  effec- 
tire  strength  of  the  allied  armies  at  thia 
time  WDA  18B,U00  men,  of  which  more  than 
oniyhalf  wuro  French,  one-third  Turkish 
and  Sardinians,  and  less  than  one-sixth 
British.  RaglanV  character  and  services 
gave  him  a  weight  out  of  proportion  to  the 
iiumlmr  of  hie  men;  but  in  this  case,  as 
oftt'n  before,  he  was  overborne  by  his  French 
collnaguit,  and  gave  way  rather  than  im- 
pirril  th'-'  alliance.  The  result  was  disas- 
trous. The  French  columns  for  the  assault  of 
the  .Malakhoff,  numbering  in  all  twenty-Sve 
t)|On»aiid  men,  were  met  by  a  storm  of  lire 
■_jKd  driven  Wk  with  heavy  Icaa.  Ssetng 
mtai.  ttu. 


how  it.  fared  wilh  them,  Raglan  ordered  the 
British  forward  against  the  liedan,  though 
the  chance  of  sacceas  there  was  much  less. 
He  knew  that  otherwiae  'the  French  would 
have  attributed  their  non-success  to  our  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  the  operation'  (to  Pan- 
mure,  19  June),  The  two  leading  British 
columns,  about  five  hundred  men  each,  'had 
no  sooner  shown  themselves  beyond  the 
trenches  than  the;  were  assailed  by  a  moat 
murderous  lire  of  grape  and  musketry. 
Those  ill  advance  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  found  it  im- 
possible to  proceed '  (official  despatch).  The 
number  of  men  sent  forward  was  quite  in- 
adequate, but  under  the  circumstances  more 
men   would   only  have   have  meant  larger 

l^glan  felt  the  fuilure  deeplv.  On  the 
23rd  one  of  the  stafl"  wrote  :  '  lie  looks  far 
from  well,  and  has  grown  very  much  aged 
lately.'  He  went  that  day  to  take  leave  of 
Estcourt,  the  adjutant-general,  who  was 
dying,  and '  for  the  first  time  his  wonted  com- 
posure left  blm,  and  he  was  quite  overcome 
with  grief.'  The  impassive  demeanour  to 
which  he  had  schooled  himself,  after  the 
example  of  his  great  chief,  covered-^ those 
who  knew  him  say — a  nature  exceptionally 
tender  and  sympathetic.  He  was  already 
sutTering  from  dysentery,  and  hia  strengtn 
was  undermined  by  alt  he  had  gone  through. 
On  the  -'6th  he  wrote  his  last  despatch,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  he  died,  '  the 
victim  of  England's  unreadiness  for  war' 
(SiK  EvisLTN  Wood). 

Among  the  many  manifestations  of  grief 
for  his  loss,  none  were  more  marked  than 
those  of  his  colleague  P£lissier,  who  in 
his  general  order  next  day  referred  to  the 
history  of  his  life,  '  so  pure,  so  noble,  so 
replete  with  service  rendered  to  hiscountry,' 
'  his  fearless  demeanour  at  the  Alma  and  ui- 
kerman,'  and  '  the  calm  and  stoic  greatness 
of  his  character  throughout  this  rude  and 
memorable  campaign.' 

In  the  words  of  the  general  order  issued 
from  the  horse  guards, '  by  his  calmness  in 
the  hottest  moments  of  battle,  and  by  hia 
quick  oerception  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
ground  or  ithe  movements  of  the  enemy,  he 
won  the  confidence  of  his  army,  and  per- 
formed great  and  brilliant  sen'icee.  In  the 
midst  of  a  winter  campaign—in  a  severe 
climate  and  surrounded  by  diihculties — he 
never  despaired.'  This  last  characteristic 
Wbll  deserved  emphasis.  He  had  a  vacillating 
and  sometimes  despondent  colleagne  inCan- 
robert.  and  one  of  the  best  of  his  lieutenaote 
— Sir  George  De  Lacy  Evans  [q. v.] — strongly 
urged  him  after  lukerman  to  give  up  the  siega 
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and  embark  the  army.  His  capacity  as  a 
general  was  questioned,  and  he  had  been  the 
object  of  much  undeserved  but  not  unreason- 
able blame;  but  by  this  time  the  nobility 
of  his  character  had  made  itself  felt  even  by 
those  who  had  been  loudest  in  complaint  (e.g. 
TimeSf  2  July).  His  successor,  Sir  James 
Simpson,  wrote  :  *  His  loss  to  us  here  is  in- 
expressible,* and  the  prince  consort,  in  a  letter 
to  Stockmar,  said :  '  Spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  against  him,  an  trre- 
parable  loss  for  us ! ' 

The  body  was  embarked  on  the  Caradoc 
with  the  fullest  military  honours,  the  seven 
miles  of  road  from  his  headquarters  to 
Kazatch  Bay  being  lined  with  troops.  It 
reached  Bristol  on  24  July,  and  was  buried 
privately  at  Badminton  on  the  26th.  A 
pension  of  1,000/.  was  voted  to  his  widow 
(who  died  6  March  1881),  and  2,000/.  to  his 
heir ;  5,600/.  was  subscribed  for  a  memorial 
to  him,  and  the  Fairfax  farm — where  Fair- 
fax had  had  his  headquarters  during  the 
siege  of  Raglan  Castle — was  bought  and 
presented  to  his  heir  on  13  March  1856.  He 
left  one  son,  Richard  Henr>'  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, second  lord  Raglan  (1817-1884),  and 
two  daughters.  His  elder  son,  Major  Arthur 
William  Fitzroy  Somerset,  had  diei  on  25  Dec. 
1845,  of  wounds  received  four  days  before  at 
the  battle  of  Ferozeshah  (Gent,  Mag,  1846, 
i.  429). 

A  portrait  of  R^iglan,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
is  in  the  United  Service  Club,  and  has  been 
engraved.  There  are  others  by  Ljuch  and 
Arm  it  age,  and  a  bust  by  Edwards.  A  por- 
trait by  Pickersgill  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  was  a  knight  of  several 
foreign  orders:  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
St.  George  of  Russia,  Maximilian  Joseph  of 
Bavaria,  the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal, 
and  the  Medjidie. 

Raglan's  nephew  and  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
PouLETT  George  Hexry  Somerset  (1822- 
1875),  was  fourth  son  of  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set, second  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  the  fourth  EarlPoulett. 
He  was  born  on  19  June  1822,  was  commis- 
sioned as  ensign  in  the  33rd  foot  on  20  March 
1839,  exchanged  into  the  Coldstream  guards 
on  1  May  1840,  and  became  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel on  3  March  1854.  He  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimean 
war,  received  the  medal  with  four  clasps, 
the  Turkish  medal  and  the  Medjidie  (4th 
class),  and  was  made  C.B.  on  5  July  1^ 
He  had  a  narrow  escape  •  man, 

a  shell  burst  in  the  be 
exchanged  into  the  '' 
1858,  became  colonel 
on  half-pay  on  ?^ 
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Dublin  on  7  Sept.  1875.  He  was  J.P.  and 
D.L.  for  Middlesex,  and  M.P.  for  that  county 
from  1859  to  1870.  He  was  twice  married  : 
first,  on  15  April  1847,  to  Barbara,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Mytton  of  Halston,  Shrop- 
shire, who  died  on  4  June  1870 ;  secondly, 
on  10  Sept.  1870,  to  Emily,  daughter  of 
J.  H.  Moore  of  Cherryhill,  Cheshire.  He 
left  two  sons  and  one  daughter  by  the  se- 
cond marriage  (TiW*,  15  Sept.  1875  ;  Army 
Lists,  &c. ;  Waller,  History  of  the  Royal 
Fusiliers), 

[United  Service  Mag.  1855,  ii.  515  (an  article 
republished  separately)  ;  G.  E.  0.  s  Complete 
Peerage;  GeDt.  Mag.  1856,  iL  194;  WeUington 
Despatches ;  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ; 
Hamley*s  War  in  the  Crimea ;  Letters  from  Head- 
quarters ;  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  Crimea  in  1854  and 
1894  ;  Sayer's  Despatches  and  Papers  relative  to 
the  Campaign  in  Turkey;  Report  of  the  Chelsea 
Board  of  1866.]  R  M.  L, 

SOMERSET,  HENRY,  first  Duke  op 
Beaufort  (1629-1700),  the  only  son  of  Ed- 
ward Somerset,  sixth  earl  and  second  mar- 
uis  of  Worcester,  and  earl  of  Glamorgan 
(J.  v.],  by  Elizabeth  (d,  1636),  daughter  of 
^ir  William  Dormer,  was  bom  at  Raglan  in 
1629,  and  from  1642  was  styled  Lord  Herbert 
of  Raglan.  As  areward  for  his  father's  services 
he  was  promised,  on  1  April  1646,  the  hand  of 
the  kings  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth.  He 
went  over  to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  but  returned  previous  to  I6.7O. 
His  father's  estates  had  been  forfeited,  and 
those  in  Monmouthshire  were  enjoyed  by 
Cromwell,  but  the  latter  made  Lord  Herbert 
a  *  pretty  liberal '  allowance.  Having  further 
renounced  the  Roman  catholic  faith, for  which 
his  father  made  great  sacrifices,  he  became 
altogether  acceptable  to  Cromwell,  whose  in- 
fluence over  him  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he 
dropped  his  courtesy  title  and  was  known  as 
plain  Mr.  Herbert,  as  also  bv  the  fact  that  he 
adopted  the  '  republican '  form  of  marriage 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1657.  He  sat 
in  the  Cromwellian  parliament  for  Worcester 
in  1654-5,  and  maintained  good  relations 
with  the  Protector  until  the  latter*s  death. 
He  then  joined  the  party  that  demanded  a 
'full  and  n'ee  parliament,' which  was  the  prac- 
tical equivalent  of  demanding  the  Restora- 
tion, lie  was  involved  in  the  royalist  plot  of 
July  1659,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  20  Aug.  1659 
a  letter  taking  a  justly  sanguine  view  of  his 
ation  (printed  in  Dibcks's  Life  of  the 
as  of  Worcester,  p.  233,  under  the 
^ate  1660). 
%  released  on  1  Nov.  1059,  and  sat  in 
ition  parliament  which  met  under 
pi/wM  /».  26  April  1660;  he  wta, 
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f  of  the  iwnlve 
n  iLtf  commoua  who  atttmdmlthe  kin^  at 
* < 7  May  imO).     After Charlesa aeces- 
..  n  h«  wn«  appointed  warden  of  the  Forest 
f  I)p»n  (18  June),  and  on  30  July,  in  ro- 
«8e  to  an  appeal  from  tlie  local  gentry, 
d  lieutenant  of  Otoncesterahire,  Hereford- 
t,  and  Moumouththire.   The  Monmoiith- 
,   which    he   littd   obtained   by 
n^nion  from  Cromwell,  were  allowed  to 
n  bis  poseessioQ.  though  they  should 
jii»tice  have  reverted  to  bia  father: 
m  Ulter  wrote  bitterly  to  Clarendon  that 
"  aon  wa«   intngumg  aeainst  him.     But 
i  Herbert  justified  hia  elevation  asalocul 
inile«  by  an  active  and  able  diacharpe  of 
r  county  duties  and  by  a  staunch  loyalty. 
t  k»pt  aloof  tram  court  life,  but  main- 
bied  ^od  relations  with  the  Hydes.     In 
"*"  he  waa  occupied  with  the  demolition 
ci  walla  and  fortificaliotiBaf  Gloucester ; 
It  next  year  he  pleaded  for  the  retention  of 
^  gacrwon   at  Chepstow.     He  retained  the 
Hptainoy  (conferred  in  1  fl60)  with  a  reduced 
""    e  of  sixty  men,  hut  the  post  was  trana- 
d  from  ilia  hands  in  the  autumn  of  1)^85. 
>  1663  be  enttirtAtned  the  king  and  queen 
\   BadmintoD,   O!oac<ist«rehire,   an    estate 
"ich  he  awinired  by  deTise  from  his  half- 
~~'~i  EUiiabeth,  daughter   and  heiresa  of 
"  1,  Tiseouot  Somerset  of  Caabel.    The 
.  a  youneer  son  of  Edward  Somerset, 
rthearlof  Worcester  [(i.v.l,  had  died  with- 
!  in  1650.   ilerhertwascreated 
A.  by  Oiford  University  on  28  Sept.  in 
i<  year,     He  repreaunted  Monmouthshire 
B  the  timer  housv  from  16(30  to  1667,  when 
B  SApri]  he  succeeded  his  father  as  third 
'ir^uia  of  Worcester.  He  was  created  lord 
.  indent  of  the  council  of  Wales  and  the 
»«rch(W  in  April  1B72,  a  privy  councillor  on 
|]17  April  in  theBitmevear,and  wnsinstAlleda 
■knight  of  the  Garter  on  1'9  May  167l'.     A 
"nady  aupporter  of  the  court  party,  he  voted 
pioflt  the  ExclusibnBillat  the  close  of  1080, 
reupon  the  commons  petitioned  the  king 
nnove  him  from  bis  person  and  counsels 
January  1681).     Charles  regarded  his  con- 
net  in  n  different  light,  and  by  letters  patent, 
bt«d3Di<c.  I68'i,the  marquis  was  advanced 
O  lite  title  of  Duke  of  Beaufort,  as  '  having 
'"a  eminently  serviceable  to  the  king  since 
most  liappy  restoration,  in  consideration 
b«rnof  and  of  his  most  noble  descent  from 
.   g  Edwardlllby  JohndeB6aufort,eldest 
ID  of  John  of  Gaunt  bjCatherineSwynford.' 

t  tile  same  time  the  duke  commenced 

BtiM  remmlellini;  of  bis  seat  at  Badminton. 

■On  the  ■trengih  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to 

"mEiclufiun  Bill,  Beaufort  figured  promi- 

(Oily  in  Drydun'B  '  Absalom  and  Achito- 
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phel '  (pt.  ii.  pp.  940-60)  as  Betaliel— the 

'  Kenilea'  rocky  province  his  command.' 

'BMsalicI  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraufiht. 

Serene  bis  looks,  seratie  his  life  aed  ihaugbt.' 

In  November  1683  Beaufort  obtained  20,000/. 
damages  in  two  libel  actions  against  Sir 
Trevor  Williaina  of  Monmouthshire  and 
John  Arnold,  but  the  judgment  against  the 
latter  was  partially  reversed  in  1690  (Lin^ 
tbeil).  In  July  1684  he  made,  oa  pre- 
sident of  the  principality,  a  magnificent  pro- 
gre.<w  through  Wales,  and  was  sumptuously 
entertained,  among  other  places,  at  Worces- 
ter, Ludlow,  and  Weiahpool  (Tnowis  Ddwi- 
LEI,  Acamnt  of  the  JJakf't  Proijr^s,  ed. 
1888).  On  U  Feb.  1685,  along  with  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  he  supported  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  as  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral 
of  Charles  11.  He  bore  the  queen's  crown 
at  the  coronation  of  James  II  (^3  April 
I68u),  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  on  16  May,  and  colonel  of  the 
11th  regiment  of  foot  on  20  June  fol- 
lowing. 

When  ^loDmouth,  at  the  close  of  June 
168a,  was  hesitating  to  maroh  upon  Bristol, 
Beaufort  (who  had  been  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  city  of  Bristol  since  the  !!»• 
atoration)  occupied  it  in  force  on  10  .Tune. 
He  threut.ene<l  to  fire  the  city  if  any  of  Mon- 
mouth's friends  vrere  admitted,  and  locked  up 
n  number  of  dissenters  and  disaJTectedpersons 
in  the  guildhall  (cf.  NionoLLs  and  'Taylor, 
BrUlolPiutandPre»mt,l9fi\,m.\n,V2\). 
Four  days  later  he  reviewed  nineteen  com- 
paniesof  foot  and  four  troops  of  horse,  and  on 
24  June  twenty-one  companies  were  drawn 
tipon  Kedclyffe  Mead  andvolunteers  enlisted 
by  beat  of  drum.  On  (!  July  came  tidings  of 
Jlnnmouth'a  defeat.  On  24  Sept.  James  II 
visited  the  duke  at  Badminton,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  his  consistent  loyalty.  In 
October  1688  Beaufort  once  more  occupied 
Bristol  with  the  train-bands  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  some  of  his  men  captured  Lord 
Lovelace  at  Circenceister,  and  lodged  him  a 

Jrisoner  in  Gloucester  Castle  [see  L0VEI.&CE, 
ants,  third  BiEOs].  He  prepared  to  defend 
the  city,  but  had  eventually  to  surrender  (o 
the  superior  force  under  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Sir  John  Guise,  He  voted  for  a 
regency  in  preference  to  the  offer  of  the 
crown  to  William.  On  14  Dec.  1688  he 
waited  on  the  latter  at  Windsor,  but  was 
an  hour  in  an  anlechaml)er  and 
ceived.  He  nevertheless  look  the 
March  1689,  and  was  so  far  recon- 
Wllliam  at  Badminton 
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great  seclusion  at  Chelsea,  taking  the  waters, 
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and  absenting  himself  from  court.  Sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  the  assassination 
?Iot,  his  house  was  searched  in  February 
696-6,  but  nothing  was  found  to  compro- 
mise him.  On  19  March  1696,  when  ex- 
pected to  attend  at  the  House  of  Lords  to 
sign  the  association,  *  he  broke  his  shoulder/ 
whereupon  the  lords  sent  him  the  document 
to  sign ;  but  he  refused,  though  he  declared 
his  abhorrence  of  the  design  against  Wil- 
liam (cf.  Ellis  Corresp.  ii.  293).  By  Novem- 
ber 1697  he  was  reconciled  to  the  court,  but 
he  suffered  a  great  shock  by  the  loss  of  his  son 
and  heir,  Oharles,  through  an  accident  to  his 
coach  in  Wales  in  July  1698,  and  he  died  at 
Badminton  on  21  Jan.  1699-1700.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Beaufort  Chapel  in  St.  George*s, 
Windsor,  where  an  elaborate  monument  was 
set  up  to  his  memory  (for  inscription  see  AsH- 
HOLB  8  Berkshire,m,  163),  but  was  removed  in 
1878  to  Badminton.  Beaufort  married,  on 
17  Aug.  1667,  Mary  {d.  7  Jan.  1714),  eldest 
daughter  of  Arthur,  first  lord  Capel,  and 
widow  of  Henry  Seymour,  lord  Beauchamp. 
By  her  he  had  issue  Henry,  who  died  young; 
Charles,  marquis  of  Worcester  (1661-1698), 
father  of  Henry  Somerset,  second  duke  of 
Beaufort  (see  below),  and  three  other  sons ; 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  second, 
Mary,  married,  in  1686,  James,  duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  died  in  1733 ;  the  third,  Hen- 
rietta, married,  in  1686,  Henry,  lord  O'Brien, 
and,  secondly,  Henry,  earl  of  Suffolk,  dying 
in  1715 ;  while  the  fourth,  Anne,  marriea, 
on  4  May  1691,  Thomas,  earl  of  Coventry, 
and  died  on  14  Feb.  1763. 

Lord-keeper  Guilford  visited  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  in  1680,  and  Roger  North,  in  his 
'  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,'  gives  a  detailed 
and  interesting  account  of  the  state  main- 
tained by  this  great  magnate  of  the  west : 
*  a  princely  way  of  living,  which  that  noble 
duke  U8ed,  above  any  other  except  crowned 
heads  that  I  have  hfid  notice  of  in  Europe  ; 
and  in  some  respects  greater  than  most  of 
them,  to  whom  he  might  have  been  an 
example.'  He  managed  a  large  and  pro- 
ductive estate  through  his  bailiffs  and  ser- 
vants ;  he  had  *  about  two  hundred  persons 
in  hia  family  [^household]  all  provioed  for ; 
and  in  his  capital  house,  nine  original  tables 
covered  every  day.'  The  greatest  order  pre- 
vailed amid  this  hierarchy  of  retainers. 
The  duke  spent  much  time  in  hunting,  plant- 
ing, and  building.  He  was  almost  puritanic 
in  strictness  in  matters  relating  to  discipline 
and  conduct,  and  in  every  respect  his  mode 
of  life  contrasted  with  =*pted  tradi- 

tions of  the  manner  Uty  under 

Charl- 
A  duke. 


by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton. 

Henry  Somebsbt,  second  Duxb  of  Beau- 
fort (1684-1714),  grandson  of  the  above, 
bom  at  Monmouth  Castle  in  1684,  enter- 
tained Queen  Anne  and  the  prince  consort 
with  splendour  at  Badminton  in  August 
1702.  He  held  aloof  from  public  affairs  until 
the  fall  of  Sunderland  heralded  the  collapse 
of  the  whig  junto  in  1710,  when  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  the  queen  that  he  could 
at  length  call  her  a  queen  in  reality.  As  a 
'thorough-going  tory'  he  was  on  21  Feb. 
1711,  after  some  opposition  from  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  Swift,  admitted  a  member  of 
the  *  Brothers '  Club.  He  was  made  captain 
of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in  1712,  and 
elected  K.G.  in  October  1712.  Dying  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  on  24  May  1714,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  Somerset,  third 
duke  (1707-1746),  who  married,  as  his  third 
wife,  Frances,  sole  heiress  of  James,  second 
viscount  Scudamore  [see  under  Scudaxore, 
John,  first  ViscotintT,  and  temporarily  as- 
sumed the  surname  Scudamore.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  Noel 
Somerset,  fourth  duke  (1709-1766),  whose 
grandson,  Henry  Charles,  was  father  of 

Henrt  Somerset,  seventh  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort (1792-1863).  Born  on  6  Feb.  1792, 
he  joined  the  10th  hussars  in  1810,  and  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  neninsula  from  1812  to  1814,  during 
which  period  he  was  once  captured  by  some 
members  of  Soult's  staff.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Monmouth  from  1813  to  1832,  when  he  tem- 
porarily lost  his  seat.  Elected  for  West 
Gloucestershire  in  1836,  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  in  that  year.  He  was  made  a  K.G. 
m  1^2,  and  voted  steadily  with  the  tory 
party ;  but  he  was  best  known  as  a  sports- 
man, his  portrait  being  allotted  a  prominent 
place  in  *  The  Royal  Hunt '  and  *  The  Bad- 
minton Hunt,'  while  he  figures  as  one  of  the 
great  hunters  in  the  pages  of  Nimrod  {Sport- 
tng  JRemtniscenceSf  *  The  Beaufort  Country,' 
chap,  viii.)  He  died  on  17  Nov.  1863,  and 
was  buried  a  week  later  in  the  chapel  at 
Badminton  (Gent  Mag,  1864,  i.  80;  Illustr, 
London  News,  26  Nov.  1863,  with  portrait). 
He  married  first,  in  July  1814,  Gfeorgiana 
Frederica,  daughter  of  Henry  Fitzroy  by 
Anne,  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  secondly,  29  June  1822,  his  first  wife's 
half-sister,  Emily  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles  Culling  Smith,  by  the  alx>ve-men- 
tioned  Anne,  the  widow  of  Fitzroy.  This 
marriage,  being  within  the  '  prohibited  de- 
grees of  affinity,*  was  voidable  by  sentence 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  No  such  sentence 
was  passed,  and  the  voidability  was  an- 


nulled  hv  Lwd  Lyndharefs  «ct  of  1835,  from 
wfaicb  data,  however,  alt  Bucli  raarriagea 
wetv  d«clareil  to  be  ftbcolutely  void  {t^(. 
llVKtucK,  Euidence  u/  Succatiim,  1S44,  p. 
27.S).  By  hia  ucnnd  wife  the  seventh  duke 
hftd  issue  Ilenty  Charles  Fitxroy  Somerset, 
eighth  and  prtuent  duho.  ThESCveDlhduhe's 
youngiT  tirulher, 

LobdOhaxville  Charles  IlEyBT  Soueb- 
8BT  (1 7d-i-l«4S),  second  son  of  Henry  Charles, 
sixtli  duke,  born  on  2,7  Dec.  1TI*:2,  was  edu- 
catedRtCluistChiirch, Oxford.  Ho  graduated 
B.A.  on  4  Nov.  1813,  and  M.A.  an  29  March 
1817.  In  March  1BI9  he  was  made  a 
junior  lord  of  the  treasury  by  I^jrd  Liver- 
pool, and  with  some  intenniasioni),  he  oc- 
cupied this  jHwitiun  till  November  1830. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Monmouthahire  from  1838 
to  1848,  Slid  received  the  degree  of  U.C.L. 
on  10  June  1831.  He  waa  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  on  2Q  Dec.  1834,  on  hecoming 
"  "  ""  ■  "    r  of  woods  and  forests,  an  ap- 


let  from  3  S«pt,  1811  to  6'  July  1846. 
Though  always  a  conservative,  he  ultimately 
Bup{)ort«d  t*e«1  in  llie  abolilioii  of  the  com 
laws,  ile  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
ktghly  distinffuiahed  as  a  sparlsman.  In  the 
last  iwrira  ot  tlie  'Wellington  Despol^es' 
(viii.  37)  there  is  a  long  letter  from  him 
deacribiuff  the  Bristol  riota  in  November 
ISSl.    Uu  died  in  London  on  ^  Feb.  1848 

SotoB  supplied  by  Col.  E.  M,  Lloyd ;   Gent. 
Off.  184^.  i.  432). 

[Collins's  I'MragB,  i.  S37 ;  Do;]u's  Oflicml 
Buronage;  G.  K.  C.'a  Complete  Peemge;  Lul- 
trall'a  Brirf  Hist.  Itclation,  toIb.  i.  ii.  iii.  pasaini ; 
ClalwluJaii  CoRvspnndenca.  nl.  Singer;  Burlan's 
INary.  ad.  Ratt ;  WnrliiiitDa's  Life  oC  Rupert; 
Uanh's  Annals  of  Cbi>pMon,  «d.  Haclena,  pp. 
351  oq. ;  ClJva'B  DocuidodIs  connected  vith  the 
History  of  Ludlow ;  Livu  of  the  Norths,  ed. 
Jcsaopp  ;  Mssaon's  Millou ;  Seyer's  Meinoriala  of 
BriaUil,  ii.  680;  Dirckn's  Life  of  IliBManjnisof 
Worcoalor  end  Worceateriana;  Roberta's  Life 
of  MunDinulh;  Ellis  Cur»spondeii«>.  1839; 
EiKbald's  History  of  England;  Boyer's  Wil- 
tinm  in  :  MnfiiuUyV  History  of  KnglaBti ;  Cal. 
Suto  Puponi.  Dom.  1660-7.)  T.  8.      ) 

SOMERSET  or  SOMEKSETH,  JOHN 
(J,  HWif),  physician  to  Henry  VI,  a]>pear8 
t«  have  bwn  connected  with  the  Beaufort 
family.  HewassophisterfirBt at Oxfordjbut 
afterwards  graduated  at  Camhridge,  He 
wa*  made  fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, between  140G  and  1438,  and  was 
twico  pnKtor.  Ue  studied  medicine  in  Lon- 
don and  I'aria,  and  was  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
V  bLk)  of  civil  law(Alr»alBR.i/i>^  o/\ 
tioniutery,  p.  215).     In  1426  hia  name  | 


appears  as  witness  to  the  will  of  Thomiis,dake 
or  liieter.    In  1428  he  was  physician  to  the 


chaplain.  In  1430  he  was  probably  with 
Henry  VI  at  Kouen,  when  the  king  received 
a  splendid  missal  as  a  ejA  from  the  Duke  and 
Ducbeae  of  Bedford.  The  work  contains  an 
attestation  of  the  gift  signed  by  Bomersel. 
In  February  1441  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  comniiaaioners  to  draft  statutes  for  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  his  suggestion 
part  of  the  old  castle  at  Cambridge  was 
given  to  King's,  und  he  bought  the  site  of 
tbo  old  court.  In  July  a  horoscope  of 
Henry  \1  was  sent  to  him  in  the  king's 
household  at  Sheen  {Cambridyr  Vnivemty 
Ubrarg,  EE.  iii.  fill.  In  the  some  year  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  benefices  of  alien 
ecclesiastics.  Li  June  1442  he  was  still  in 
attendance  on  the  king  (MoKHo,  Letters  of 
Margarit  of  Ai^<iu,  p.  86),  In  1W3  he 
was  keeper  of  the  exchange  and  master  of 
the  mint  (Rot.  Pip.  21  Hen.  VI,  Loud,  and 
Midd.)  From  1441  to  1446  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  In  1441'  he  is 
called  '  of  the  exchequer.'  On  the  death  of 
Hutnphrey,duke  of  Gloucester  [q.v.],hewaa 
one  oitheexecuCors,  and  some  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  university  of  Oxford  is 
extant  concerning  gifts  of  books. 

Id  1451  the  commotis  petitioned  that  he 
and  many  others  should  l>e  dismissed  from 
the  court.  In  his  old  age  he  fell  into  poverty, 
and  addressed  a  'Querimonia'  in  hexameters 
toiliefellowsofEing's  College,  charging  them 
with  ingratitude ;  it  is  printed  in  Ileame's 
'  Elmham,'  1727,  8vo.  A  dispute  concerning 
the  alien  manor  of  Uuislip  or  Kiselip,  Middle- 
eex,  which  the  king  granted  to  him  for  life 
with  reversion  to  King's  College,  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  The 
poi'm  states  that  he  had  served  tweutv-five 
years  in  the  king's  court.  He  founded  a 
chapel  and  paild  of  All  Angels  at  Brent- 
ford End,  Middlesex,  in  144G  (.\cNtiiER,  pp. 
215,  460;  Speed,  HUtory,  p.  614).  From 
Bekynton'a  '  Journal '  it  appears  that  he  was 
married.  In  14">fi  he  is  spoken  of  as  lately 
dead.  In  1465  his  Middlesex  property  is 
enteredin  the' Inquisitiones  post  mortem'  ss 
esch-eated  to  Edward  IV.  Bishop  Thomas 
Beckington[q.v.]and  Thomas  Elmham  [q.  v.] 
were  his  friends  and  correspondents.  Elm- 
him  his  '  Life  of  Henry  V  '  for 
,  addressed  verses  to  Him,  and 
highly  commended  his  learninfr.      Somerset 

give   books   lo   Pembroke  and   Si.   l'el«r'B 
alleges,  Cambridge,  and  was  esteemed  a 
good  physician,  mathematician,  and  gram- 
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[Somersets  Querimonia,  printed  in  Hearne's 
Elmham,  with  Baker's  Letters,  p.  347  ;  Hot.  Fat. 
19  Hen.  VI  to  20  Hen.  VI;  Rot  Pari.  vol.  v. 
passim  ;  Clark's  Architectural  History  of  Cam- 
bridge, i.  317,  323  ;  Bekynton's  Correspondence, 
ii.  244 ;  Dibdin*s  Bibl.  Dt^cameron,  i.  137,  for  an 
account  of  the  Bedford  Missal ;  Tanner*s  Bibl. 
Brit,  for  his  correspondence  with  Oxford  Univer- 
sity ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  282,  iv.  30, 
131  ;  Cal.  Inq.  post  mortem,  iv.  324 ;  Newcourt's 
Repertorium,  i.  753 ;  Twyoe's  Antiq.  Acad.Oxon. 
p.  318;  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Com- 
munications, ii.  IG ;  Sloane  MS.  59.]      M.  B. 

SOMERSET,  POULETT  GEORGE 
HENRY  (1822-1876),  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Raglan.  [See  under  Soxebset,  Fitzboy 
James  Henrt^  first  Bakon  Raglan.] 

SOMERSET,  Lord  ROBERT  EDWARD 
HENRY  (1776-1842),  general,  commonly 
known  as  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  bom  on 
19  Dec.  1776,  was  third  son  of  Henry,  fifth 
duke  of  Beaufort,  by  Elizabeth  (d,  1828), 
daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Edward  Bos- 
cawen  [q.  v.]  Lord  Fitzroy  James  Henry 
Somerset,  first  baron  Raglan  [q.  v.],  was  his 
younger  brother.  He  was  commissioned  as 
comet  in  the  10th  light  dragoons  on  4  Feb. 
1793,  became  lieutenant  in  December,  and 
captain  on  28  Aug.  1794.  He  was  aide-de- 
cainp  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  expedition 
to  Holland  in  1799,  and  was  given  a  ma- 
jority in  the  12th  light  dragoons  in  Novem- 
ber, from  which  he  was  transferred  twelve 
months  afterwards  to  the  28th  light  dragoons. 
On  25  Dec.  1800  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  5th  foot,  from  which  he  ex- 
changed in  the  following  year  to  the  4th 
dragoons.  From  1799  to  1802  he  was  M.P. 
for  the  Monmouth  boroughs.  He  was  re- 
turned for  Gloucestershire  in  1803,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  it  till  1829. 

In  April  1809  he  went  to  Portugal  with 
the  4th  dragoons,  and  commanded  the  regi- 
ment at  Talavera  and  Busaco.  At  Usagre 
(25  May  1811)  his  regiment,  with  the  3rd 
dragoon  guards,  charged  two  French  cavalry 
regiments,  killing  or  taking  about  two  hun- 
dred men.  At  Salamanca  it  took  part  in  the 
charge  of  Le  Marchant's  heavy  brigade,  and 
after  it  had  broken  through  three  columns 
of  infantry,  Somerset,  *  continuing  his  course 
at  the  head  of  one  squadron  with  a  happy 
perseverance,  captured  five  guns*  (Napier). 
lie  was  mentioned  by  Wellington  in  his  des- 
patch, and  at  the  end  of  1812  was  recom- 
mended by  him  for  a  brigade.  He  had  been 
made  colonel  and  aide-d«w>iiTnp  to  the  ' 
in  July  1810. 

In   June   1813    S 
major-general,   and 
sword  of  honour  '^ 


ment  on  leaving  it.  He  was  given  command 
of  the  hussar  brigade  (7th,  10th,  and  15th), 
and  held  it  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
present  at  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes, 
and  Toulouse.  At  Orthes  he  led  a  charge 
upon  the  retreating  French  infantry,  which 
secured  a  lars^  number  of  prisoners,  and 
was  mentionea  in  Wellington  b  despatch  as 
highly  meritorious.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  (26  June  1814)  and  the  gold 
cross  with  one  clasp  for  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  made  K.C.B.  in  January 
1815. 

In  the  Waterloo  campaign  he  commanded 
the  household  brigade  ofcavalry,  consisting  of 
nine  squadrons  of  the  1st  and  2nd  life-guards, 
horse-guards,  and  king's  dragoon  guards — 
1,135  rank  and  file  in  aU.  Together  with  Lord 
Uxbridge,  he  led  the  charge  of  the  brigade 
at  Waterloo,  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack 
made  by  d'Erlon's  corps.      The  charge  was 
directed  against  Dubois's  brigade  of  Miihaud's 
cuirassiers,  which  was  on  d^rlon's  left,  and 
which  had  just  ridden  down  a  Hanoverian 
battalion  sent  forward  to  reinforce  La  Haye 
Sainte.    The  leading  regiments  of  the  two 
brigades  *  came  to  the  shock  like  two  walls.' 
The  French  were  more  numerous,  but  the 
British  were  better  trained,  better  mounted, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  the  descending 
slope.    The  French  were  broken,  and  were 
pursued  into  and  across  the  valley.     The 
blues  had  been  told  off  to  support,  but  they 
soon  came  up  into  first  line.      The  brigade 
was  attacked  in  its  turn  by  lancers,  ana  by 
a  fresh  brigade  of  cuirassiers,  and  lost  heavily 
as  it  retired ;  especially  the  squadrons  on  the 
left  which  had  become  mixed  up  with  the 
union   brigade.     But  the  results   obtained 
well  repaid  the  losses.      Reduced  as  it  was, 
it   made   other  charges  later   in   the   day, 
against  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  a  column 
of  infantry,  but  with  no  decisive  effect.     It 
was  afterwards  joined  by  what  remained  of 
the  union  brigade,  and  guarded  the  part  of 
the  British  line  immediately  to  the  west  of 
La  Haye  Sainte.     Here  they  suft'ered  such 
further  loss  from  the  enemy's  fire  that  the 
seven  regiments  ultimately  formed  only  one 
squadron  of  about  fifty  files.     The  fire  was 
so  severe  that  at  one  time  Uxbridge  sent  to 
Somerset   to  suggest  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  men,  who  were  extended  in  single 
rank  to  show  a  larger  front ;  but  Somerset 
rei)lied  that  if  he  moved,  the  Dutch  cavalry 
behind  him  would  go  off  at  once. 

He  was  among  the  officers  particularly 

tioned  in  Wellington's  despatch,  received 

anks  of  parliament  (29  April  1816),  and 

iffn  oraers  of  MariaTheresa,  St.  Wladi- 

'the  Tower  and  Sword. 
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Somerset  was  appointed  to  command  the 
first  brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  France  on  30  Nov.,  and  he  held  this 
command  till  the  army  was  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  1818.  He  afterwards  held  the 
post  of  inspecting-general  of  cavalry  until  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
on  27  May  1825.  He  had  been  given  the 
colonelcy  of  the  2lBt  light  dragoons  in  Janu- 
ary 1818.  He  was  transferred  to  the  17th 
lancers  in  September  1822,  to  the  royals  in 
November  18^,  and  to  his  old  regiment,  the 
4th  dragoons,  in  March  1836.  He  was  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  ordnance  in  1829-30, 
and  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  for  a 
abort  time  in  1835.  He  received  the 
G.C.B.  in  1834,  became  general  on  23  Nov. 
1841,  and  died  in  London  on  1  Sept.  1842. 
He  married,  on  17  Oct.  1805,  Louisa  Augusta 
(rf.  1823),  twelfth  daughter  of  William, 
second  viscount  Courtenay,  and  had  two 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1843.  i.  199  ;  R.  M.  Calendar,  iii. 
288 ;  Wellington  Despatches,  Supplementary, 
vols.  vii.-xiii. ;  Waterloo  Letters ;  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign ;  I)e 
Ainslie's  Historical  Kocord  of  the  Koyal  Dra- 
goons.] E.  M.  L. 

SOMERSET,  WILLIAM,  third  Earl  of 
WoBCBSTBR  (1526-1589),  bom  in  1526,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  second  earl  of 
Worcester,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire [see  under  Coitbtekay,  IIenbt,  Mar- 
quis OF  Exeter].  The  father,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  Somerset,  first  earl  of  Worcester 
[q.  v.],  was  bom  about  1499,  succeeded  as 
second  earl  in  1526,  took  part  in  most  of  the 
court  ceremonies  and  state  trials  of  the  period, 
received,  among  other  grants  of  dissolved 
monasteries,  that  of  Tintem  Abbey,  and  died 
on  26  Nov.  1548  (see  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII,  passim;  Marsh,  Annals  of 
Chepstow,  ed.  Sir  J.  Maclean,  pp.  205-9; 
DoTLE,  Official  Baronage).  An  anonymous 
portrait  of  him  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

William,  who  had  been  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber  and  principal 
esquire  to  Henry  ViII  on  25  July  1544,  and 
had  been  made  K.B.  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI,  succeeded  as  third  earl,  and  was 
summoned  to  parliament  on  8  Jan.  1549-50. 
On  17  April  following  he  was  ordered  to 
come  to  court  with  his  best  apparel  and  furni- 
ture to  meet  the  French  ambassadors.  In 
May  1551  he  accompanied  Northampton  on 
his  embassy  to  Pans.  On  1  Dec.  following 
he  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Protector, 
and  as  the  youngest  peer  present  gave  the 
first  vote  for  his  condemnation  (Sib  T.  Smith, 


De  Republ,  Anglorum,  1583,  p.  87).  He  reluc- 
tantly signed  Edward  VPs  *  devise  *  for  the 
succession,  but  refused  the  engagement  to 
maintain  its  provisions,  and  was  present  at 
the  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary  at  St.  Paul's 
on  19  July  1553.  He  officiated  as  carver  at 
her  coronation  on  1  Oct.,  was  appointed  coun- 
cillor of  Wales  in  the  same  year,  and  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Worcestershire  and  Shrop- 
shire on  18  Feb.  following. 

In  November  1558  Worcester  was  one  of 
the  peers  selected  to  attend  Elizabeth  on  her 
commg  to  London,  and  he  was  deputy  chief 
butler  for  her  coronation  on  15  Jan.  1558-9. 
At  heart  he  remained  a  lloman  catholic,  and 
in  1566  he  at  first  refused  his  consent  to  the 
act  declaring  the  consecration  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  as  practised  since  the  queen's 
accession,  *  good,  lawful,  and  perfect?    His 
sister  Anne  was  wife  of  Thomas  Percy, 
seventh  earl  of  Northumberland  [q.  v.],  and 
in  1569  it  was  rumoured  that  Worcester  was 
raising  the  men  of  Wales  in  connection  with 
the  rebellion  of  that  year.    Similarly  he  was 
suspected  of  favouring  the  project  of  a  mar- 
riage between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the 
Dime  of  Norfolk.    But  these  doubts  as  to 
his  loyalty  seem  to  have  been  groundless. 
On  23  April  1570  he  was  created  K.G.,  on 
2  April  1571    he  was   made  deputy  earl 
marshal,  and    in   January  1571-2  he  was 
present  at  Norfolk's  trial.    In  the  following 
December  he  was  appointed  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  France  to  represent  Elizabeth 
at  the  baptism  of  Charles  IX's  only  daughter. 
He  set  out  on  18  Jan.  1572-3,  and  on  his 
way  was  attacked  by  pirates  in  the  Channel, 
robbed,  and  several  of  his  men  slain.    During 
his  stay  at  Paris  he  evinced  his  loyalty  by 
refusing  to  see  his  exiled  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Northumberland.  He  retumed  on  27  Feb., 
and  on  22  April  1579  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.    In 
that  and  the  following  years  he  was  a  com- 
missioner of  musters  in  Monmouth.      On 
26  Oct.  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  try  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
in  July  1588  he  raised  a  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  against  the  Spanish  armada. 
He  died  on  22  Feb.  1588-9,  and  was  buried 
in    liaglan    parish    church.      By  his  wife 
Christian,  daughter  of  Edward,  first  baron 
North  [q.v.],  with  whom  his  relations  were 
not  always  harmonious  {Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1547-80,  p.  231),  he  had  one  son  Ed- 
ward  Somerset,  fourth  earl   of  Worcester 
[q.  v.J,  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth,  who 
married  William,  younger  son  of  William, 
lord  Windsor,  and  Lucy, who  married  Henry, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  of  Wynastow. 
An  anonymous  portrait  of  Worcester  belongs 
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His  compuny  of  actors  wob  entertained  bv 
Shakespeare  a  father  as  bailift'  at  Stratfoni- 
on-Avon  in  1608  [see  art.  Shakespeahe, 
Wiluah],  but  did  not  play  in  London.  On 
the  earl's  death  the  compan}'  passed  under 
the  patronage  of  Henry  llerbert,  second  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  AUeyne  bought  their  pro- 
perties and  play  books  (cf.  Fleat,  Ckron. 
Hist,  of  the  London  Stage,  pp.  86-7,  where  a 
list  of  the  players  in  the  company  is  given). 
[Cal.  State  Pttp«rs,Dom.IS47-e0aadAddeiidn, 
1366-1625;  Cat.  HatfieldMSS. vols  i.4ii.:  Acta 
of  the  Privy  Council,  lSSO-87;  WriQlhenleya 
Chron..  Macbjn'a  liiary,  and  Chron.  of  Qumq 
Jane  (Cnrndea  Soc.);  Lit.  Remniaa  of  Ed- 
ward VI  (Roaburghe  Oub);  Holinahed'a  Chron. ; 
Sww'a  AnatilB.  p.  673  ;  Digges's  Compleat  Am- 
bassador, pp.  307,  312,  318,  327,  328 ;  Sliypes 
Annuls  of  the  ReformatloD,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ; 
Wright's  EliiaUith,  i.  3S1,  44S-52,  4^5,  46S  ; 
Mursh'a  Anoals  of  Cb'?pstonr  Discle,  ed.  Sir  J. 
Maclean,  pp.  20fl-l2;  CoUins'e,  DojU's,  and 
G.  E.  C[okajnf]8  PearagBS,]  A.  F.  P. 

SOMERVILLE,  .'VLEXAXDEH(1811- 
1881)),  social  reformer,  son  of  a  carter  and  hit) 
wife,  a  daughter  of  John  Orkney,  a  labourer, 
■wa.'*  boni  at  Sprinjjfield,  Oldhamstocks,  East 
Lothian,  on  ir>  March  1811.  He  was  the 
vounpeat  of  eleven  sons,  went  to  school  at 
bimjnowB  in  1819,  and  began  life  as  a  cow- 
herd. In  1828  he  joined  a  brother  at  Kdin- 
burgh  aa  a  sawyer.  There  he  spent  his 
leiaure  in  reading  and  play-going,  and  be- 
came a  student  of  political  que^tioni.  In 
18:i]  he  published  his  first  letter  in  a  news- 
paper. At  this  time  his  maximum  wage  was 
Be.  a  week,  and  in  1832,  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  very  hard  pressed,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Scots  Greys. 

Somerville  entered  the  regiment  at  a  criti- 
cal moment.  He  was  stationed  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  eve  of  the  Heform  liota. 
It  was  expected  that  the  mob  would  march 
upon  London,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  rough-aharpen  their  swords  for  conflict 
with  the  rioters.  Somerrille  seema  to  have 
taken  a  lead  in  protesting  to  headquarters 
against  this  order.  On  29  May  1832,  on 
another  preteit — hut  in  his  opinion  because 
of  his  former  action— he  received  a  hundred 
lashes.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hospital 
he  obtained  an  inauiry  into  the  matter,  and 
those  who  ordered  the  flogging  were  repri- 
manded. For  a  time  he  was  a  hero  with  the 
populace.  A  public  subscription  was  started 
for  him,  but  be  resolutely  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  any  agitation.     He,  however,  re- 


ceived 300/.,  which  had  already  been  col- 
lected, and  then  returned  to  bis  old  trade  of 
wood-sawyer  at  Edinburgh.  Soon  he  tried 
to  start  a  paper  and  then  a  shop,  but  he  lost 
every  penn^.  In  1835  he  took  service  intha 
British  legion  in  Spain  under  Sir  Ueorge  de 
Lucy  Evans  [q.  v.],  and  served  for  two  years 
with  credit,  being  more  than  once  specially 
commended. 

In  1837  Somerville  returned  to  England 
and  made  a  fairly  successful  start  in  a  lite- 
rary career,  turning  his  attention  chiefly  to 
social  and  economic  subjects.  In  183d  be 
was  asked  to  join  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment nhich  was  to  be  commenced  in  Wales, 
but  He  set  himself  to  counteract  it,  and  on 
this  occasion  published  '  WomingB  to  the 
People  on  Street  Warfare,'  directed  against 
the  use  of  violence.  In  1842  certain  letters 
written  by  him  to  the  '  Morning  Chronicle ' 
on  the  com  laws  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cobden,  who  sent  him  on  various  journeys 
through  the  country  districta  of  England 
to  collect  information  for  the  anti-comlaw 
league.  In  1844  he  became  a  correspondenl; 
for  the  'Manchester  Examiner,'  and  in  this 
capacity  in  1840-6,  and  again  in  1858,  under- 
took inquiries  into  the  state  of  Ireland  and 
the  effect  of  the  potato  blight.     In  1848  ha 

Eiiblisbed  his  first  formal  work, '  The  Auto- 
iograpby  of  a  Working  Man;'  but  in  ISW 
he  was  bewared  by  tlie  miamanogemcnt  or 
fraud  of  certain  literary  agents  or  publishers, 
and  anxiety  ruined  his  health. 

In  July  1858  some  friends  took  a  pas^afe 
for  him  and  his  family  to  Canada,  but  bis 
wife  died  soon  alter  his  arrival  at  Montreal. 
Gradually  he  settled  down  to  an  uneventful 
career  of  journalistic  work.  He  edited  for 
a  time  (he  '  Canadian  Illustrated  News.'  At 
the  last  he  was  vety  poor,  but  obstinately  re- 
fused any  help,  and  aied  on  I"  June  1886  in 
a  shed  in  York  Street,  Toronto. 

Somerville  married,  on  10  Jan.  1S41,  the 


Canada. 

Somen'ille's  chivalric  temperament  was  as 
notable  as  his  impracticability.  He  describee 
his  career  as  '  persistently  devoted  to  public 
well-being  and  to  the  removal  of  antagonism 
between  extremes  of  society.' 

His  chief  works,  besides  the  '  Autobio- 
graphy of  a  Working  Man'  (London,  1848), 
were:  1.  '  HistOTTof  theBritishLegion  and 
War  in  Spain,'  London,  1839.  2.  '  Public 
andPersonolAlfairB :  an  Inquiry,*  1839,  Lon- 
don. 3.  '  Financial  Reform  Catechism,' 
London,  1849.  4.  '  The  Whistler  at  the 
Plough,'  combined  with  '  Free  Trade  and 
the  Lei^e :  &  Biogmphical  Hiatory,'  Mao- 
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clievUr.  18o2.  u. '  Life  of  Kogi-r  Mowbray : 
«  Tftle,'  London,  1B53.  6.  'The  Conserva- 
tire  Soiencci  of  Nat ioue,' containing  tbe  first 
coiilpleto  iwrwtive  of  Somorville'H  life,  Monl- 
rmX,  1A60.  7.  'Cnniula  as  a  Battltvground,' 
Baniilton,  1882.  8.  '  Living  for  a  Purpow,' 
■•-■)n,  laufi.  9.  'A  NHrrative  of  the 
n  Invuion  of  Canada,'  l»66. 
P  [Hi*  autobiographical  vorka  menliODed  nboTe; 
nnta  Olob*.  IB  Judo  ISSfi  ;  Hurgun's  BiUtu- 
MCanndtnKie.HDd  Dominion  ADDDstCcglater, 
";  UHt.  Mu9.  Cat.]  C.  A.  H. 

SOMERVILLE.  ALEXANDER  NEIL 
llS-188^1.  Scoltish  divine,  born  in  Edin- 
Jan.  1813,  waB  the  eldest  son 
iMander Somen' ell  by  hi«  wife  Eliiabelh, 
;hter  of  Major  Munro.  The  familv  were 
unded  from  the  second  son  of  James, 
ih  baron  Somen'ille  (d,  16B9)  [see  under 
ran  Someiiville,  fifVh  1*hd  Soheb- 
.].  It  is  probable  that  like  other  early 
[tiak  baroniee,  that  of  Somerville  de- 
•eroded  to  keiT«  general.  If,  however,  it 
descended  to  heirs  male,  Alexander  Neil 
Somerville  became  heir  in  1970  on  the  death 
of  Aubrey  John,  nineteenth  lord  Santerville. 
Alexander  Neil  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh high  school,  where  ha  formed  a  pecn- 
liarW  close  friendahip  with  Robert  Murray 
McChfynt"  [o.  v.}  dnd  was  also  intimate  with 
"^  tius  and  Andrew  Bonar.  In  November 
lu>  matriculated  at  Edinburgh  t'niver- 
and  wae  licensed  to  preach  by  the  pres- 
of  Jedburgh  on  9  Dec.  1S35.  On 
'.  1837  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
Aoderatim.  a  qiuiail  >acra  parish  in  Olaegow, 
but  in  1843  lie  whs  one  of  those  who  left 
the  i^hurcb  of  I^cotlnnil  and  formed  the  free 
church.  Ilia  concreaHlion  followed,  and  a 
new  church  wa4  built  for  him  ia  Cadogan 
Strmlinl-'vbruary  1844.  During  the  follow- 
ing Tears  he  tooH  an  important  part  in  or- 
ganiiini;  the  free  church  in  variong  parts  of 
tlie  Briiieh  lales.  He  also  interested  bim- 
Belf  lar^ly  in  tie  growth  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Spain,  visiting  that  country  several 
times,  both  before  and  after  the  revolution 
of  18rt8.  In  1S70,  while  at  Madrid. hedrew 
up  a  con'titution  and  confession  of  faith  for 
the  .Spanish  proteetantv.  In  1874,  at  the  _ 
instance  of  the  Rev.  John  Fordyce,aecretarT  ' 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Christian  Union,  now  ' 
thf  Angltvlndian  Evangelisation  Society,  ' 
he  undertook  a  winter  mission  to  India,  | 
visiting,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  over  [ 
Xwaotj  cities,  including  Madras,  Calcutta,  < 
'""■'  ibad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Bombay,  and  [ 
'ne  not  merely  the  Angtu'Indians,  ' 
tnt!  Englisb-siieDking 
the  eflMt  of  hi»  viait  that 


request  of  the  (iluegow  United  Evangeli 
Association,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  be  rave  up  his  church  in 
tJlftsguwand  'devoted uimselt' to  thepreach- 
iag  of  Christ  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.'  Un  2  May  of  the  same  year  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Glasgow  University.  From  that  lime  until 
1887,  except  when  prevented  by  ill-health, 
hejoumeved  incessantly, visiting  Australasia 
ia  1877,  Italy  in  1880,  Germany  and  Russia 
in  1881,  South  Africa  in  188l'-3,  and  Greece 
andAfiiaMiuorin  1865-0.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  free  church, 
and  in  1887  passed  through  various  parts  of 
south-eastern  Europe,  devoting  especial  at- 
tention tothemovemeuttowards  Christian  ity 
among  the  Jews  of  Hungary  and  aouthem 
Russia,  initialed  by  the  Itabbis  Lichtenatein 
and  Kabinowich. 

Somerville  died  in  Glasgow  on  18  Sept. 
1-889,  and  was  buried  at  the  western  necro- 
polis, Marybill.  '  No  man  in  modem  time«,' 
saysDr.GeorgeSnilhi'probablyever  badso 


?1 


students  and  artisans,  rich  and  poor,  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  nationalities  and 
of  all  lands.'  In  1841  he  married  Isabella 
Mirrlees,  daughter  of  Janes  Ewing  of  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia.  .She  survived  him.  By 
her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daueht«rs. 

Somerville's  most  important  wotks  were : 
I.  'Sacred  Triads,  doctrinal  and  practical,' 
London,  I8C9,  lUfmo.  2.  •  A  Day  in  Lao. 
dicea,'  London,  1661,  16mo.  3.  'Evan- 
gelization from  the  World,"  Glasgow,  1888, 
8vo.  4.  '  The  Churches  in  Asio,'  ed.  W.  F. 
Somerville,  Paisley,  1885,  8vo.  it.  '  Precious 
Seed  sown  in  many  Lands,'  London,  1890, 
8vo  (posthumous). 

[A  Modem  Apostle.  l,y  George  Smith,  CLE. 
18V0:  Hemoir  by  William  Francis  SDmorrille. 
pmfiied  to  Precious  Seed,  1890 ;  Sootfs  Fasti 
Eccl.Seolifanff.;.  1.43.1  K.  I.  C. 

SOMERVILLE.  ANDREW  (1808- 
18)M),  painter,  was  the  son  of  a  wire-worker 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  born  in  1808. 
He  was  educated  at.  the  Edinburgh  High 
School,  and  received  his  art  training  at  the 
Trustees'  Academy.  He  also  studied  under 
William  Simson  [q.v.l,  whom  hesubeenuently 
assisted  in  teaching  drawing.  lie  eshibite^ 
for  the  first  lime  with  the  lioyal  Scottish 
Academy  in  1830,  and  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  that  bodv  in  1831  ;  in  1838  he  be- 
came a  full  member.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  January  1B34.  Somerville  was  an  artist 
of  great  promise  ;  he  painted  chiefly  subjects 
drawn  irom  border  ballads,  with  a  few 
compoutions  such  as  '  Danny- 
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brook  Fair,'  and  some  portraits.  His  *  Cot- 
tage Children'  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  and  his  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest ' 
was  engraved  hy  H.  Haig  for  the  Scottish 
Art  Union. 

[Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Scottish 
Nation,  ]  834 ;  information  from  James  Caw, 
esq.]  F.  M.  O'D. 

SOMERVILLE,  HUGH,  fifth  Lord 
Somerville  (1483.^-1549),  born  about  1483, 
was  second  son  of  William,  master  of  Somer- 
ville, by  Margory  Montgomerie,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  second  lord  Montgomerie,  and 
sister  of  Hugh  Montgomerie,  first  earl  of 
Eglinton  fq.  v.].  His  father  died  in  1488, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  grandfather,  John, 
third  lord  (d,  before  14  Feb.  1491-2),  and 
thus  John,  the  elder  son,  became  fourth  lord 
Somerville  about  the  beginning  of  1492,  and 
he,  dying  without  issue  about  1522,  was 
succeeded  by  Hugh,  who  sat  in  parliament 
as  Lord  Somervifle  on  10  Nov.  1624.  He 
found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
John  Somerville  of  Cambusnethan,  his  rela- 
tive, a  follower  of  Angus,  who  had  been  re- 
stored in  blood  on  3  Aug.  1525,  and  who 
demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
lands  of  Camwath,  which  Lord  Somerville 
held.  On  the  claimant  attempting  to  exe- 
cute process  on  the  tenants,  a  fight  took 
place.  But  Somerville  of  Cambusnethan 
getting  a  new  warrant  on  22  Aug.  1527,  Lord 
Somerville  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  ancient  stronghold 
of  Cowthally.  This  he  much  improved,  and, 
as  it  stood  encircled  by  morasses,  he  valued 
its  security. 

"When  in  July  1528  James  V  escaped 
from  the  keeping  of  Angus  [see  Douglas, 
Archibald,  sixth  Earl  op  Angus],  Somer- 
ville was  one  of  those  who  joined  him  at 
Stirling,  and  from  this  time  he  was  more 
or  less  intimate  with  the  young  king,  who, 
for  one  thing,  brought  to  decision  the  dis- 
putes between  Somer\*ille  and  Cambusnethan 
(30  May  1532),  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  college  of  justice. 
In  1531  he  was  one  of  those  acquitted  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  John,  earl  of 
Lennox  [see  under  Hamilton,  Sir  James, 
{I,  1540].  In  July  1532  the  king  was  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Somerville*s  daughter,  and 
it  was  at  Cowthally  that  James  seems  first 
to  have  met  his  mistress,  Elizabeth  Car- 
michael,  who  afterwards  married  the  young 
Cambusnethan.  In  the  September  following 
James  paid  him  a  sudden  visit  on  his  way 
to  the  Carmichaels,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  Lady  Somerville's 
assistance  in  regard  to  his  future  mistress, 


then  living  with  her  father  at  Crawfurd. 
On  3  Not.  1536,  at  the  marriage  of  Somer- 
ville's second  daughter  Margory  to  one  of 
the  Tweedies,  James  came  a  third  time,  and 
then  probably  arranged  for  Elizabeth  Car- 
michaeFs  marriage.  When  James  V  came 
back  from  his  French  expedition,  landing  at 
Leith  on  19  May  1537,  oomerville  was  one 
of  those  who  were  there  to  meet  him,  and 
his  biographer  relates  that  he  cut  a  slice  out 
of  his  rent-roll  to  meet  the  cost  of  new 
liveries  for  his  men  and  clothes  for  himself. 

In  the  troubles  which  now  came  upon  Scot- 
land Somerville  took  a  leading  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  dishonourable  part.  His  eldest  son 
James  married,  in  1540,  Agnes  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  (d,  1540) 
[q.  v.],  an  old  friend  of  the  Somervilles.  In 
1542  Somerville  joined  James*s  expedition 
into  England  which  ended  so  disastrously  at 
Solway  AIoss  (24  Oct.  1542).  There  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  seems  for  some  time  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  north:  he  was  at 
Newcastle  3  Dec,  York  11  Dec.,  Newark 
16  Dec,  and  did  not  reach  London  till  about 
the  19th.  He  was  ^ven  into  the  keeping  of 
Lord  Audley,  and,  like  the  other  lords,  sub- 
scribed the  open  article  asking  Henry  to  take 
into  his  hands  and  government  both  the 
kingdom  and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  who  desired  the 
king  to  take  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  young  queen.  He  was 
also  negotiating  with  Sir  Richard  South- 
well [q.  v.]  in  tbe  north  in  January  1542-3. 
His  ransom,  which  had  been  four  thousand 
marks,  was  reduced  to  one  thousand  marks, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  Scotland 
before  17  March  1542-3,  on  leaving  his  eldest 
son  in  his  place. 

From  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
English  party  in  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have 
accepted  a  pension  from  Henry.  He  was  in 
communication  with  Sir  Kalph  Sadler  fq.  v.l 
and  John  Dudley,  lord  Lisle  (afterwards  earl 
of  Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumberland) 
[q.  v.],  and  on  18  April  is  mentioned  as 
one  01  those  whom  Sadler  had  to  '  ripe  *  to 
Henry's  new  proposals.  He  took  money 
from  the  English.  In  August  1*543  he  went 
against  the  cardinal  wnth  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn.  He  disobeyed  Arran*s  summons  to 
Stirling  [see  Hamilton,  James,  second  Earl 
OF  Arran  and  Duke  of  Chatelherault], 
and  on  8  Sept.  he,  with  others,  signed  *the 
band'  at  Douglas.  He  had  a  conference 
with  Sadler  at  Eduiburgh  in  October,  and 
then  went  to  the  meeting  at  Glasgow  [cf. 
for  these  events  Douglas,  Archibald,  sixth 
Earl  of  Axgus].  On  25  Oct.  he  was  de- 
puted to  go  to  England  with  the  views  of  his 
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High  Sireet  of  KUinburgh  and  abut  up  in 
Edinburgh  Cutle,  wUenco    he  waa  moved 

i6  Nor.)  to  Ulncbnesa  at  tlie  mouth  of  thu 
'irtli  of  Fortb.  Hi'  wm  now  in  great 
dADger.  Hu  uud  Lib  second  son  tried  to  aat 
his  elJ«wt  son  bocli  tsitia,  Mid  succeBsfuIi;. 
Bui.  »ft«r  trfing  in  vain  lo  briba  the  keeper, 
hp,  pciba)iB  by  meana  of  a  secret  pact  with 
Arran,  (tot  out. being  set  nt  libertyaometime 
bt-foro  -J  April  l&W.  He  died  in  1549,  and 
was  buried  in  Camwath  cburch.  He  ^ave 
much  monev  lu  the  liospittil  of  .St.  Mary 
Uagtlalen,  I'ldinburgb.  By  bin  wife  Janet, 
dftiight«r  of  William  Mait.IaJid  of  Letbing- 
lon,  he  had  James,  sixth  lord  (see  below): 
Jokn,  ilDgh,and  three  daughters.  His  wife 
the  snniH  lime  as  he  did,  and  is 
e  same  tomb, 
EjAHa  801IEBV1LLB,  sixth  Lone  Somkr- 
S  id.  l.WOJ.  when  be  t.xik  his  father's 
in  England  In  1543,  livedwith  the  Duke 
of  Sufioth,  who  described  him  as  couraeeuiis, 
lilthouffh  not  personally  attractive.  He  re- 
turned to  i^coltand  about  December  1543, 
Uenry's  wish  to  recall  him  coming  too  late. 
He  is  said  to  have  told  AngliB  that,  what- 
ever understanding  his  lather  might  have 
with  Arran,  he  would  stand  by  him.  He 
-was  hampered  by  his  father's  extravaffance. 
In  the  main  issue  of  the  time  which  fol- 
lowed he  took  the  catholic  side.  He  was 
of  Mary  of  Guise's  party,  and  she  employed 
him  in  negotiatius  with  CbAtelherauU ;  and 
though  in  lf>60  lie  ia  noted  an  a  warerer, 
he  was  certainly  atronitly  opposed  to  the 
lord*  of  congregation,  He  signed  the  band 
f^  thu  lords  and  hurons  of  the  west  couatir 
of  16(i6,  look  lip  arms,  marched  to  Uamil- 
ton,  and  fought  nt  Lan^sideon  13  May  1508. 
Thfnvhti  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  face, 
and,  going  homo  tn  Cowthally,  he  died  about 
December  lfi6SI.  By  his  wife  Agnes,  daugh-  i 
tCT  of  Hit  Jaraua  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  ht)  j 
left,  with  otWr  children,  Hugh,  seventh  | 
lord  (1635-I6(*7),  who  was  served  heir  to  , 
his  lather  in  1-57I,  and  built  the  mansion  of  | 
Dram  iu  \t^.  Ilu  did  not  take  part  in 
the  catholic  rebellion  of  1580,  but  took  part 
in  tlio  trial  of  the  insurgents  [see  GoiuwH, 
QBOneE,  sixth  Eari.  and  first  MABans  of 
rLy](cf,TBrri.ET,i^ciVji<f.^;fl^Banna- 
Club,  iii.  534-5).  He  died,  after  much 
ible  with  TarioUB  members  of  his  family, 
s  Itaplooh  on  S4  March  1597,  and  was  | 
d  in  the  choir  of  Oambusnelhsnchurch.  . 
By  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of  George,  | 
lord  Kealon,  he  had  sixteen  children.  He 
was  succDeded  by  his  son  Oilbcrt.  eighth  i 
One  of  the  iwne,  Kolwrt,  was  acci- 


dentally killed  by  his  brother  William  about 
1587  (Teti^t,  op.  at.  i.  1'44). 

[SomcTnlle'a  Memoriv  of  the  ^mervitlps,  esp. 
vol.  i.  (many  of  ths  errors  in  this  account  are 
corrected  by  ^ir  Waller  Scott  Id  Uie  iiotva) ; 
Douglas's  edilioD  of  Wood's  Peerage,  ii,  £06 ; 
Sadler  Papers,  i.  72,  96,  &e. ;  Stoney's  Lilo  of 
Sadleir;  iixMe  Papers,  iv.  116.  v.  282,  &i:. ; 
Rug.  Priry  Council  of  Seolland,  i.  21,  Sec; 
HnmilCoD  lepers,  vols.  i.  and,  ii. ;  Wriothuley's 
Cljron.i,  138,]  W,  A.  J.  A. 

SOMERVILLE,  JAJIES  Il632-ie90). 
family  historian,  baptised  on  'H  Jan,  16U2 
at  Newbull,  was  eldest  and  only  surviving 
son  of  James  SomerviUe  of  Drum  (by  right, 
tenth  Lord  SomerviUe)  and  Liiioa,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bannatvne  of  Xew- 
hal),  a  lord  of  session.  James's  father  had 
gained  military  experience  as  an  olBcur  in 
the  Scots  guard  of  Louis  Xlll  at  the  aiege 
cif  Montauban  and  of  other  towus  held  by 
th«  Huguenots.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  Charles  I  and  the  coveiuuiten 
in  163S*,  theelder  SomerviUe  joined  the  cove- 
nanting  levies  under  General  Iiealiii  [see 
Lbsue,  AlEXAKSEB,  first  EaBL  of  LETBlf], 
and  with  the  rank  of  major  had  a  leading 
command  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  1640, 

James  joined  his  father's  company  at  tills 
siege.  In  1645  he  was  present  at  David 
Leslie's  tirst  cavalrv  muster  on  the  Gleds 
Muir, Tranent.  The  death  of  both  his  younger 
brothers  in  Iftl7  left  him  the  only  heir 
male  of  his  house,  and  his  parents  resolved 
that  be  should  never  leave  Scotland.  In 
1648  his  father,  having  purchased  from  his 
consin  the  old  family  seat  at  Cambusne- 
thnn  in  l<anarkshire,  removed  thither  from 
thellrum,  and  arranged  for  hb  son's  marriage 
with  Martha  Bannatyne of  Corhouse.  Owing 
to  Cromwell's  advance  into  Scotland,  more 
serious  affairs  required  attention.  The  Scot^ 
levies  concentrated  at  Edinburgh.  Thither 
thn  father  look  his  son,  and  placed  him  in 
the  retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Kglinlon,  captain  of 
the  king's  guard  of  horse.  Theson's  duty  as 
nn  olHcer  of  the  guard  was  to  attend  the  earl 
both  at  cump  and  court.  He  thus  saw  a  good 
deal  of  service,  and  was  witness  of  most  of 
the  military  actions  which  look  place  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  including  the  rout  at 
Dunbat  (3  Sept,  1650). 

AfterDunbar,Somervillert'lufned  toCam- 
buGnethaniandfoundiipartiallv  occupied  by 
the  associate  levies,  with  whom  he  bada  sharp 
skirmish.  Subsequently,  in  company  with 
Bunnatyne  of  Corhouse.  his  intended  father- 
in-law,  he  went  norih  to  Perth,  where 
CliarleHlI  held  hiscourt.  TowordstbecloBe 
of  November  he  returned  with  his  oouetn. 
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Major-general  Montgomery,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  cavalry  that  was  designed 
either  to  operate  against,  or  come  to  terms 
with,  the  associate  levies  under  Colonels  Ker 
and  Strachan.  After  Montgomery  had  passed 
Stirling  and  was  on  the  road  to  Dumlmrton, 
he  gave  Somerville  a  commission  to  try  and 
ascertain  if  the  associate  forces  were  willing 
to  come  to  an  agreement.    He  accordingly 
went  to  Renfrew,  and  arrived  just  in  time 
to  take  part  in  a  concentration  of  royalist 
forces  on  Kuglen,  which  was  intended  to  check 
Cromwell's   advance  on  Hamilton.      Four 
Cromwellian  regiments  of  cavalry  (Lord  Kirk- 
cudbright's, Colonel  Strachan*s,  Ker's,  and 
Halkett's),made  a  night  march  onHamilton, 
and  occupied  the  town,  but,  after  a  sharp 
encounter,  were  driven  out  and  dispersed  the 
next  morning.     Somerville,  after  sending  a 
message  to  Montgomery,  passed  three  days 
with  tne  laird  of  Cathcart,  till  the  country 
was  clear,  and  then  returned  to  Cambusne- 
than.      But  Cromwell  had  rapidly  regarri- 
soned  Hamilton,  and  was  making  the  country 
dangerous  for  the  royalists.     Somerville  and 
his  father  therefore  retired  beyond  Forth,  and 
were  present  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II 
at  Scone  on  1  Jan.  1661.  With  other  royalists 
they  then  paid  their  respects  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  residing  with  the  Earl 
of    Crawford    at  the   Struthers,   Fifeshire. 
Somer\'ille'8  father  declined  an  ofter  of  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  but  placed 
his  son  in  the  king's  guard,  again  only  as  a 
volunteer.      When   Charles  II  resolved  to 
march  into  England,  it  took  all  the  elder 
Somerville's  ingenuity  to  remove  his  son  from 
the  royal  guard  and  thus  observe  his  vow 
that  the  young  man  should  never  leave  Scot- 
land. The  army's  line  of  march  passed  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Corhouse,  where  re- 
sided Martha  Bannatyne,  to  whom  young 
Somer\'ille  was  affianced.  At  the  elder  Somer- 
ville's request  the  lady  sent  her  lover  a  mes- 
sage  requesting  an  interview.     The  youth 
came  immediately,  and  once  within  the  walls 
the  *  iron  yett '  closed,  and  there  was  no  egfress 
till  the  army  was  too  far  off  to  be  rejomed. 
Young  Somerville  thus  escaped  the  reverse 
at  Worcester,  and  was  married  at  Lesma- 
hagow  church  on  13  Nov.  1661.     He  was 
still  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

Thenceforth  in  domestic  retirement  he 
studied  the  records  of  his  familv,  and  com- 
pleted in  1679  his  important  work,  *  The  Me- 
morie  of  the  Somervilles,'  written  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  his  sons,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  two  closely  written  folio 
volumes  remained  unprinted  among  the  family 
papers  until  1816,  when  they  were  edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  published  with  many 


valuable  notes  and  corrections  (Edinburgh^ 
2  vols.  8vo). 

The  death  of  his  father  on  8  Jan.  1677  left 
Somerville  successor  to  the  family  peerage, 
but,  like  his  father,  he  declined  to  assume  the 
title,  and  it  remained  in  abeyance  until  it  was. 
recovered  by  his  great-grandson,  James,  thir- 
teenth lord  Somerville,  whose  grandson,  John 
Southey  Somerville,  fifteenth  lord,  is  sepa- 
rately noticed.  James  Somerville  died  in 
1 690.  By  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1676,  he 
had  three  sons:  James,  bom  26  Aug.  1662; 
John ;  and  George.  On  15  March  1686  he 
married,  secondly,  Margaret  Jamieson,  and 
had  issue  a  daughter  Margaret  (6.  1686) 
and  a  son  Hugh  (b,  1688). 

[Memorie  of  the  Somervilles  (1815):  Dou- 
glas's Peerage ;  Par.  Reg  of  Newball.]    W.  G. 

SOMEBYILLE  or  SOMEBVILE, 
JOHN  (1560-1683),  condenaned  for  treaaon 
against  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the 
head  of  an  ancient  catholic  family  possessing 
lands  in  Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
and  having  their  chief  seat  at  Edstone  in  the 
former  county.  He  was  eldest  son  of  John 
Somervile  of  Edstone,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Corbett,  of  Lee,  Shropshire.  He 
was  bom  in  1660,  and  educated  at  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  then  much  resorted  to  by  Roman  ca- 
tholics. He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Edward  Arden  [q.  v.]  of  Park-hall,  who,  like 
himself,  was  an  adherent  of  the  ancient  faith. 
In  midsummer  1583  he  became '  aflfectedwith 
a  frantic  humour,'  thinking  himself  called  on 
to  free  his  religion  from  persecution,  and 
saying  that  he  *  must  die  for  the  common- 
wealth.' On  24  Oct.  he  was  heard  to  declare 
that  he  would  go  to  the  court  and  shoot  the 
queen  with  his  dag.  The  following  day  he  set 
out  from  Edstone  for  London,  making  little 
secret  of  his  purpose,  and  assaulting  with  his 
drawn  sword  some  persons  whom  he  met  on 
the  way.  Being  apprehended,  he  admitted 
that  he  meant  to  kill  the  queen,  and  impli- 
cated Edward  Arden,  the  latter  s  wife,  hift 
own  wife,  and  Hugh  Hall,  a  priest,  who  lived 
in  Arden*s  house  in  the  disguise  of  a  gardener. 
With  them  he  was  arraigned  at  Guildhall  on 
16  Dec.  1683.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and,  with 
his  companions,  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  was 
convicted  by  verdict  of  the  assize.  All  were 
sentenced  to  death.  Hall  and  the  women 
were  pardoned,  the  priest  apparently  in  order 
that  his  evidence  might  be  used  in  other 
cases.  On  19  Dec.  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  delivered  up  Somerville  and  Arden 
for  execution.  They  were  brought  in  the 
same  litter  to  Newgate  and  shut  up  sepa- 
rately. Within  two  hours  afterwards  Somer- 
vile was  found  strangled  in  his  cell.    Hia 
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hMd  wag  cut  olf,  and,  with  thnt  of  Anten, 
whdwu  Mw^uted  nest  dny,  was  set  up  on 
I^ndou  Bridge ;  Iub  body  was  buried  in  the 
MoorfieldM,  near  the  Windmilla.  He  left 
two  daiiglitprs,  Elic&beth  and  Margaret,  both 
of  whom  married  and  hod  issue.  In  1B05 
EliEkb«Th,  then  wife  of  Thontas  Warwick, 

Eitioned  for  some  portion  of  ber  father's 
d  to  pay  her  debts  and  enable  her  to 
cubeint  liVe  a  ^atlewoman.  Somerville'a 
younger  brother,  Sir  William  (d.  1616),  mho 
n-BS  knigblt^  on  2S  Jidv  1603,  obtained 
the  land*  of  Bd»totie  and  Aaton-Somerville, 
but  the  •mall  eiiate  of  Widonhay  in  War- 
wickshire DDsaed  out  of  the  familj  by  at- 
tainder, lie  was,  more  probably  than  his 
arm  Sir  William  SomerTile  (d.  1628),  who 
WM  knighted  on  6  Sept.  1617,  the  first 
ownw  of  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare  attri- 
buted tn  nilliard,  sometimes  called  the  Somer- 
rile  miniature.  From  hira  William  Somer- 
ville [q.  T>]  the  poet  was  fourth  in  descent. 

[Timtation  of  Warwickshire,  I S19  ;  Dugdale'a 
Warwickshire:  FusTer's  Alumni  Oiud.  IfinO- 
ITU  ;  (;>iinden'BAaDalB  ;  Stair's  Chronicle;  Rtatjs 
FapMS.Uuin.;  Deputy-ltepperofFublic  Records, 
4th  Hep.  App.  ii.  p.  372;  MBtc«lf.''»  Book  of 
Knitt^U,  pp.  116.  173:  Lin^rd'i  History; 
Kronde'H  Hi«iorv;  Wii-Bll's  Inquiry  iuto  thfl  His- 
tory Ot  thp  SlinkeqxiirB  PoMndls.]    G.  W.  C. 

SOMERVILLE,  JOHN  SOUTHEY, 
fifteenth  I»bd  SoMBBTittB  (I'^S-ISISD, 
africulturist,  born  at  Fitihead  Court,  near 
Ttunton.on  21  Sept.  170fi,  was  son  of  Hugh 
Romerrille  id.  1706)  bv  bis  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Lethbridge  (J.  1765).  Thefather,Hugh, 
ms  younger  aon  of  James,  thirteenth  lord 
Somerrille,  bead  of  the  Scottish  branch  of 
the  family.  To  the  latter  "William  Somer- 
Tille  [q.  T,],  who  was  the  representative  ol 
W  (English)  branch  of  the  family, 
I  in  1730,  in  consideration  of  monc 
icei,  the  reversion  of  his  remaining  I 

MtatRs.    The  thirteenth  Lord  So 

tflle  nceoriiingly  became  head  of  the  family 
in  both  couMtriefl  when  the  poet  died  un- 
murii-d  in  1742.     He  died  in  176<i,  and  his 
older  BOn  Jamee,  the  fourteenth  lord,  died 
Itt  April  ntMS  wit-huiit  issue. 

""  invndsoD,  John  Soiithey,  was  fi 
id  at  Harrow,  afterwards  studied  with 
irate  tutor  for  thriw  year*  at  Peferlwrough, 
finally  entered  Si.  John's  College,  Cam- 
as a  fellow-commoner  on  28  June 
H«  graduated  M.A.  in  1765,  and 
t^nt  the  grand  tour,  falling  in  at 
Francis  RuswU,  fifth  duke  of  Bedford 
f<].  v>1,  and  travelling  with  him  to  Leghorn, 
and  ttimueh  Italy,  Switierland,  and  France. 
On  coming  of  age  he  was  confronted  with 
t/mw  Icgnl  difficulties  ns  to  certain  Somer- 
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f^t  estates  inherited  from  his  mother,  and, 
property  being  thrown  into  chancery, 
Samerrille  had  to  be  content  with  one  farm, 
wliicb,  though  poor  when  he  took  it,  he 


was  said  [PuMk  Ckarartm,  ix. 
202-3,  1806-7),  hj  a  spirited  letter  from 
Somerville,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour. 
Soon  after  entering  into  hia  possessions, 
SomerviUe  stirred  up  his  oeighbours  in  d^ 
fence  of  the  country,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  hundred  Somerset  yeomen.  He  sub- 
sequently became  colonel  of  the  West  Somer- 
set yeomanry,  and  continued  to  serve  until  a 
carriage  accident  compelled  him  to  resign. 

On  succeeding  as  fifteenth  Lord  Somer- 
ville, on  the  death  of  his  father's  elder 
brother,  tbe  fourteenth  lord,  in  1796,  ho  was 
eliicted  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  in 
the  Hou^e  of  Lords,  and  was  reelected  to 
the  parliaments  of  180*2  and  1806.  In  1T98 
he  was  appointed  an  original  member  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  and  on  2.1  March 

1798  he  was  elected  preaident  of  the  board 
through  the  influence  of  Pitt,  thus  ousting 
Sir  John  Sinclair[q.v.].  who  received  twelve 
votes  to  SomerviHos  thirteen,  Immediatelv 
on  bis  appointment  Lord  Somerrille  &A- 
dressed  his  enei^iea  toreducingtbe  expenses 
of  the  board  within  the  limits  of  the  pnrlla- 
menlary  grant,  and  to  stopping  the  extrava- 
gance in  printing  which  had  l>een  the  cha- 
racteristic of  Sir  John's  tenure  of  otSce  and 
had  involved  the  board  in  serious  monetary 
difficulties.  He  advocated  the  ofler  of  pre- 
miums for  'discoveries  and  improvements 
in  the  most  important  and  leading  points  of 
husbandry,'  and  during  hia  two  years  of 
office  left  the  impress  of  a  vigorous  and 
practical  mind  upon  the  board's  work.     In 

1799  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, with  a  stipend  of  1,U0(V. ;  and  this 
brought  him  into  close  personal  relations 
with  Geo:^  III,  whose  interest  in  agricul- 
ture was  very  keen,  and  who  supported 
Somerville  in  many  of  his  schemes.  Nejtt 
to  the  king,  to  whom  the  credit  belongs  at 
this  period  of  introducing  merino  sheep  into 
England,  Somerville  become  the  largest 
breeder  snd  owner  of  merinos  in  this  coun- 
try, and  his  flock  became  so  valuable  that 
iwn  hundred  sheep  sold  for  10,00W.  In 
1802  he  paid  a  visit  to  Spain,  where  he 
elfected  tbe  purchase  of  a  I'oluabte  flock  of 
pure  merinos,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  system 
of  management,  lly  e.tample.  by  precept, 
and  by  printed  addresses,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  an  imp^ovem(^ut  in  sheep- 
breeding,    lu  *The  Origin  of  Species'  (ed. 
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1888,  i.:Jo)  Darwin  quotes,  in  support  of  his  SOMERVILLE,  MARY  (1780-1872), 
ar^ments,  some  remarks  made  by  Somer-  writer  on  science,  daofirhter  of  Vice- Admiral 
ville  in  his  '  System  *  (1800).  |  Sir  William  George  Fairfax  [q.  v.]  and  his 

Somerville  also  invented  several  ingenious  I  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  useful  devices  for  agricultural  imple-    Charters,  was  bom  in  1780  during  her  father's 


ments,  including  a  plough.  He  started  in 
1802  an  annual  show  in  London  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  which  he  carried  on  at  his 


absence  at  sea  at  the  Manse  of  Jedbur^, 
the  house  of  her  aunt  and  future  mother-in- 
law,  Martha  Somerville.    Keenly  observant 


own  expense  for  a  number  ot  years,  and  for  of  nature  from  childhood,  she  learned  much 
which  he  provided  the  prizes.  He  was  a  !  from  her  early  rambles  over  the  sands  and 
constant  attendant  also  at  the  famous  sheep-  i  braes  of  Burntisland.     Subsequently  this 


shearings  at  Wobum  and  Holkham.  He 
held  views  far  in  advance  of  his  time  on 
agricultural  education,  experimental  farms, 
slaughtering  of  animals,  old-age  pensions, 
and  other  rural  subjects. 

He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  both  in  the 


open-air  education  was  supplemented  by  at- 
tendance at  a  fashionable  boarding-school  at 
Musselbuigh.  The  bent  of  her  ^nius  was 
shown  in  her  application  to  Euclid,  and  she 
perfected  herself  in  Latin  in  order  to  read 
Newton's  *  Principia.*    Her  marriage  in  1804 


hunting  field  when  young  and  as  an  angler  !  to  Captain  Samuel  Grreig,  son  of  the  Russian 
in  later  life.  But  a  succession  of  accidents  |  admiral,  Sir  Samuel  Greig  [q.  v.],  did  not 
greatly  impaired  an  otherwise  robust  const i-  '  interrupt  her  studies,  and  her  widowhood  at 
tution.  Tne  winter  of  1818  he  spent  in  |  the  end  of  three  years  left  her  free  to  prose- 
Italy,  and  the  succeeding  summer  in  France,  i  cute  them  with  increased  devotion.  Her 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  While  jour-  second  marriage,  in  1812,  to  her  cousin.  Dr. 
neying  through  Switzerland  he  died  ofdysen-    William  Somer^dlle  [q.  v.],  gave  her  a  com- 


tery  at  Vevay,  on  6  Oct.  1819.    His  remains 
were  buried  at  Aston-Somerville. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  eulogised  his  handsome 
person  and  face,  his  polished  manners,  and 


panion  who  entirely  sympathised  with  her 
intellectual  aims.  Edinburgh,  her  residence 
during  the  ensuing  four  years,  was  exchanged 
for  London  in  1816,  and  she  moved  thence- 


his  patriotism  (Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  forward  in  the  brilliant  intellectual   circle 

1834,  iv.)  A  portrait  of  him  at  Matfen  Hall,  which  included  Brougham  and  Melbourne, 
Northumberland,  by  Samuel  Woodforde,  I  Rogers,  Moore,  Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
R.A.  (engraved  by  James  Ward,  R.A.,  in  |  tosh,  and  the  Napiers.  Among  her  scientific 

1800),  depicts  him  in  his  yeomanry  uniform,  friends  were  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Her- 

with,  in  the  background,  a  team  of  oxen  and  a  schel,  Sir  Charles   Lyell,  Sir  George  Airj-, 

representation  of  his   improved  plough   (a  and  Dr.  Whewell,  while  Humboldt,  Arago, 

reproduction  of  this  picture  forms  thefronti-  Laplace,  Gay-Lussac,  and  De  Candolle  were 

spiece  to  vol.  viii.  3rd  ser.  of  the  *  Journal  among  her  foreign  acquaintances  and  corre- 

ofthe  Royal  Agricultural  Society,'  1897).  spondents. 

Somerville  published:  1.  *  Short  Address        A  paper  on  *The  Magnetic  Properties  of 
to   the  Yeomanry  of  England  and  others/  the  \  iolet  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,'  pre- 
Bath,    1795.     2.   'The    System    followed  sented  by  her  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1826, 
during  the  last  Two  Years  by  the  Board  of  showed   ingenuity   in   original   speculation. 
Agriculture,'  two   editions,  London,  1800.  and  attracted  much  interest  at  the  time,  al- 
3.  *  Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  Sheep,  though  the  theory  it  propounded  was  sub- 
Wool,  Ploughs,  Oxen,*  &c.,  3rd  edit.,  I^ondon,  sequently  negatived  by  the   researches   of 
1809.     He   also  wrote  various  letters  and  Moser  and  Ries.  In  the  following  year  Lord 
papers  in  agricultural  publications,  and  an-  Brougham,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
notated  a  *  Work  on  Wool,'  by  Robert  Bake-  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  asked  her  to 
well  of  Wakefield,  London,  1808.  write  a  volume  descriptive  of  Laplace's  great 
,„       ,    ,,        .       ^    ,      ^          ..,  work,  *  Le  M6canique  C61este,*  and  its  pub- 
[Scotts  Memone  of  the  t>omerville8,  1815.  Hcation  in  1831  raised  her  at  once  to  the 
Misc.  ProseWorks,  vol    IV.    1834;  Ann   Reg.  g^^   ^^^   ^  scientific   writers.     Dis- 
1/98,  vol.  xl. ;  Annals  of  Agriculture,  1799,  vol.  tinctions  were  showered  on  her-  the  Roval 
xxxii.;    Gent.  Mag.    1805,  vol.  Ixxv. ;    Public  g    •  \^°^ ^®^®  ®^^^f  ®^,  ^°  5,1^'  ^^  ^^^^i 
Characters,  1806-7;  vol.  ix. ;  Agricultural  Mag.  ^P^^^^^  ?«^fJ^?  ^^^  ^^^^  ?/  Ohantrey,  to  be 
1811,  vol.  ix;  Sinclair's  Corresp.  1831,  vol.  i.;  P^^?^   I'l  ^^^^f  f^^^  ^^^}y  ^?  *  ^*^LiI*^ 
R.  A.  Kinglake's  A  Forgotten  President  of  the  pension  of  200/.,  afterwards  raised  to  300/., 
Board  of  Agriculture,  pamphlet,  1888;  Southey's  »  year  was  soon  conferred  on  her  by  Sir 
Life  and  Correspondence,  passim  ;  Journ.  of  the  Ilobert  Peel.     Her  next  work,  *  The  Connec- 
4.j^icultural  Society,  2nd  ser.  1875,  xi.  tion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,'  an  able  sum- 
ser.  1891  ii.  130,  134,  136, 1895  vi.  4,  mary  of  research  into  physical  phenomena^ 
U,  1897  viii.  1-20.]            E.  C-b.  was  published  in  1884,  and  went  throu|^ 
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I  editions.  A  K-ntenee  coiitnined  in 
of  1B4S,  pointinji;  out  that  the  perturbs - 
of  L'nnus  might  <Ii8clo«e  the  existence 
uwen  pl&uet,  snggMted,  as  Professor 
ttfl«rwBrds  declared,  the  calculntionB 
wliich  he  deduced  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
After  1 838,  when  the  illneuof  Dr.  Somep- 
rillo  compelled  his  family  to  winter  abroad, 
Mrs.  t^omurville's  life  was  mainly  passed  in 
Italy.  Tlie  interrupt  ions  of  travel  delayed  the 
prepnratioTi  of  her  work  on  '  I'hvsical  Geo- 
irraphy,' until  the  appearance  of  Humboldt's 
*(Jo«mnB  'caiiiied  her  to  meditate  ita  destruc- 
tion, lleprieved  at  the  intercession  of  her  hus- 
band, itnd  aubnitted  to  the  judgment  of  Sir 
John  Uuracbel,  the  work  justified  Herschel's 
decision  in  &vourof  ile  publication  (_in  1&4S) 
by  the  Bubseouent  mle  of  six  editions.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Soroemlle  in  1860.  and  that  of 
Woronwiw  Qreig,  Mrs.  SomerviUe's  only  eon, 
which  occurred  suddenly  in  18G5,  shatlered 
hvt  domestic  happiness.  She  found  eolace 
in  the  prepnralion  of  a  fresh  work, '  Molecu- 
lar and  Microsopie  Science,"  a  summary  of 
the  most  recent  discOTeriea  in  chc^mislry  and 
physics.  This  was  published  in  1869,  when 
she  had  attained  her  eighty-ninth  year.  She 
died  at  Naples,  on  id  Nov.  1872,  at 'the  age  of 
ninety-two,  in  full  possession  of  her  mental 
fiuullies.  She  was  buried  in  the  Englisli 
oittnel«ry  nt  Naples. 

Ucr  grasp  of  scientific  truth  in  all  branches 
'  knowU-dge,  combined  with  an  exceptional 
rer  of  exposition,  made  her  the  most  re- 
■kabie  woman  of  her  generation.  Nor 
■>41d  hf  r  abstruse  studies  exclude  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lighter  gifis,  and  she  excelled  in 
music,  in  painting,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
ne«dla.  Iter  endowments  were  enhanced  by 
rare  charm  and  geniality  of  manner,  while 
the  fftir  hair,  delicate  complexion,  and  >mall 

C portions  which  had  obtained  for  her  in 
girlhood  the  sobriquet  nt  '  the  rosu  of 
J«dbursb,' formed  a  piquant  contrast  to  her 

!ltlin«  breadth  of  intellect.     Her  conlri- 

A  science  were  recognised  by  various 
bodies.  The  Itoyal  Astronomical 
.^  ety  elected  ber  an  honorary  member. 
And  the  Victoria  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Oeographical  Society  was  conferred  on  her 
in  IV^.  A  simitar  distinction  was  awarded 
her  by  tlie  Italian  Uoyal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, and  her  name  wb3  commemorated  after 
hnr  death  in  the  foundation  of  Somerville 
Hall  and  in  the  Mary  Somerville  scbolatship 
forworovn  in  mathematics  at  Oxford. 

As  her  son  left  no  children,  and  her  sur- 
viving daughters.  Martha  and  Mary  Somer- 
ville, died  uninarried,  her  correspondence 
and  otlier  memorials  of  her  have  passed  into 
the  boDdsafher  nephew,  Sir  William  Ram. 
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say-Fairfax,  bart.  He  also  possesses  her  bust, 
by  Macdonald,  a  copy  of  w^iich  he  presented 
to  the  Naticiniil  Portrait  Gallery,  Scotland; 
nnd  her  portrait,  by  Swinton,  painted  in 
Rome  in  1844.  A  portrait  of  her  m  trayons, 
by  Swinton,  was  bequeathed  by  her  dnuch- 
ter  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  I^on^D, 
and  her  bust  adorns  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hoyal 
Society. 

ITersonsl  Rwollutions  of  Mary  SomerrilU, 
by  her  daughter,  Martha  SoDiervtlle,  LondoD, 
1873  ;  Quarterly  Review,  Jannaiy  1874,  p.  74  ; 
MonthlT  SolicBB  of  the  Boysl  Astronomical  80- 
cieiy,  i'ebruary  1873,  pp.  lett-7  j  ioforniation 
ciramanieiitHi  by  Sir  W.  O.  H.  T.  lUmBoy- 
Fuirfax.  bart,]  E.  M.  C. 

8OMERVILLE,TUOMASO741-1830), 
divine  and  historian,  bom  at  Hawick,  Itox- 
burghshire,  on  15  Feb.  1740-1,  was  the  only 
son  of  William  Womerville,  minister  rf 
Hawick,  by  his  first  wife,  Janet,  daughter  of 
John  Grierson,  minister  of  QueenBTecry  in 
Linlithgowshire.  The  father  mis  descended 
from  the  Somervilles  of  Ctimbusnetlian  [see 

SOHERTILLB,     HuGU,     fifth     LoBD     goHEK- 

Thomaswos  educated  at  Hawick  and  afte^■ 
wards,  under  the  core  of  his  relative,  Adam 
Dickson  [a.  v.],  at  Duns  in  Berwicltshire. 
He  entered  Edinburgh  University  in  Novem- 
ber 1768.  His  father,  dying  in  the  following 
5«aT,  left  him  and  bis  sisters  in  niimiw  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  accepted  the  oltica  uf 
tutor  in  the  family  of  George  Burges  of 
Qreslee,  Berkshire,  commissioner  of  the  ex- 
cise and  father  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges 
[q.  v.]  Ill  WM  licensed  bv  the  Edinburgh 
preshvtery  on  28  Nov.  1764.  Shortly  after 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  [q.  v.]  appointed  him  tutor 
tci  Lis  son  Gilbert  ^afterwards  tirat  Earl  at 
Minto)  [q.  T.],and  from  tliat  time  Somerville 
found  in  the  Elliot  family  constant  friends 
and  patrons.  In  December  1776  he  was  pre- 
sented bySirGilbertto  theparishofMintoin 
lloxbut^hsbire,  and  was  ordained  on  24  April 
1767.  In  1769  he  visited  London  in  the 
company  of  Sir  Gilbert,  and  was  introduced 
by  him  to  many  literary  men,  among  others 
to  John  Blair,  author  of  'The  Chronology 
and  History  of  the  World,'  to  I'r.  Vincent, 
master  of  Westminster  school,  and  to  Dr. 
Rose  of  Chiswick.  In  the  society  of  William 
Straban,  the  printer,  lie  also  met  David 
Hume,  Sir  John  Pringle.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  other  well-known  men.  Subsequently 
be  cnme  to  know  Sir  Walter  Scott  (I.ock'- 
iiAKT,  UfeiifHir  Walter Seott.r<\.  1845,  pp. 
71, 636),  and  befriended  manvof  the  younger 
generation.  To  John  Lognnfo.v.],  in 
htr,  his  friendship  was  invaluable  in 
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ing  him  under  the  hostile  attacks  persistently 
made  on  him  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  stage. 

On  27  July  1772  Somerville  was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  parish  of  Jedburgh.  Pa- 
tronage was  then  extremely  unpopular  in 
Scotland,  and  his  appointment  occasioned 
great  opposition.  Repeated  protests  were 
made  at  first,  but  the  uprightness  of  his 
character  gradually  quieted  the  discontent 
and  won  him  the  favour  of  his  parishioners. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
war,  Somerville  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled 'Candid  Thoughts  on  American  In- 
dependence* (London,  1780),  in  which  he 
severely  condemned  the  action  of  the  colo- 
nists and  supported  the  attitude  of  Lord 
North.  His  criticisms  provoked  a  reply  from 
Tod  of  Kirtlands,  entitled  'Consolatory 
Thoughts  on  American  Independence.'  So- 
merville's  pamphlet  met  with  approbation, 
and,  OS  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
embarrassed,  ne  conceived  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing author  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1782  he  began 
his  history  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  wmch 
was  published  in  1792  under  the  title  *  His- 
tory of  Political  Transactions  and  of  Parties 
from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II  to 
the  Death  of  King  WilUam  III '  (London, 
4to).  Somerville  spent  ten  years  collecting 
materials  and  writing  his  *  History.*  He  ex- 
amined the  documents  on  the  period  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  libraries  in  Edin- 
burgh and  extended  his  researches  to  such 
private  collections  as  he  could  obtain  access 
to  (e.g.  the  Shrewsbury,  Hardwicke,  and 
Townshend  papers).  He  endeavoured  to 
deal  impartially  with  political  questions,  but 
he  was  biassed  by  antipathy  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism. The  second  part  of  his  work,  the 
*  History  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anno*  (London,  1798,  4to),  is  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two,  and  may  still  claim 
to  be  an  adeqiiate  history  of  the  times  of  which 
it  treats.  Somerville  maintained  that  the 
party  distinctions  in  Anne's  reign  were  alto- 
gether different  from  those  under  George  HI, 
though  the  terms  *whig'  and  *tory  were 
current  at  botli  periods  [see  art.  Stanhope, 
Philip  Henry,  fifth  Earl  Stanhope]. 

On  17  July  1789  Somerville  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  imiversity 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  October  1793  he  was 
appointed  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  for 
Scotland.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1798  he  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  church  history  in  the  univer- 
sitv  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  received  a  yearly 
from  the  king  in  1800.  Notwith- 
his  great  age,  he  continued  the 
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discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  until  hia 
death  on  16  May  1830.  He  was  buried  in 
the  lady-chapel  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  He 
married,  on  5  June  1770,  Martha,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Charters,  solicitor  of  customs. 
She  died  on  17  Dec.  1809,  leaving,  with  four 
daughters,  two  sons :  William,  M.D.  (1771- 
1860)  [q.  v.],  and  Samuel,  writer  to  the 
signet. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
several  sermons,  and  the  article  on  'Jed- 
burgh' in  Sinclair*s  'Statistical  Account,' 
Somerville  wrote :  1.  *  Observations  on  the 
Constitution  and  State  of  Britain,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1793,  8vo.  2.  *  The  EflTects  of  the 
French  Revolution  with  respect  to  the  In- 
terests of  Humanity,  Liberty,  Religion,  and 
Morality,'  Edinburgh,  1793,  8vo.  8.  '  Col- 
lection of  Sermons/  Edinburgh,  1818,  8vo. 
4.  *My  own  Life  and  Times,*  Edinburgh, 
1861, 8vo,  which,  though  written  in  1813-14, 
was,  according  to  his  directions,  first  pub- 
lished thirty  years  after  his  death.  It  was 
edited  by  William  Lee,  minister  of  Roxburgh 
and  son  of  John  Lee  (1779-1869)  [q.  v.],  prin- 
cipal of  Edinburgh  University. 

[Somerville's  Life  and  Times ;  Annual  Bio 
graphy  and  Obituary,  1831,  pp.  374-85  (by  an 
intimate  friend) ;  Chambers's  Biogr.  Diet,  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen,  pp.  385-6;  Anderson's 
Scottish  Nation,  iii.  490 ;  Scott's  Fasti  Bccl. 
Scot.  I.  i.  396,  ii.  482,  5U7 ;  Gent.  Mag.  1830, 
ii.  183;  Athenaeum,  1861,  i.  657;  Allibone's 
Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.]  E.  I.  C. 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM  (1675- 
1742),  poet,  came  of  an  ancient  family  long 
settled  at  Aston-Somerville  in  Gloucester- 
shire. To  this  family  belonged  John  Somer- 
ville [q.  v.],  on  whose  attainder  a  younger 
brother,  Sir  William,  contrived  to  retain  or 
recover  both  estates.  The  poet,  fourth  in 
descent  from  this  Sir  William,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Somervile  of  Edstone,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley  (d.  1714)  [q.  v.],  bart.,  of 
Wolseley  in  the  parish  of  Colwich,  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  on  2  Sept.  1675. 
He  had  five  brothers  and  one  sister.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  his  early  education  at 
Stratford-on- Avon.  In  1690  he  was  admitted 
as  *  founder's  kin '  at  Winchester,  whence,  on 
24  Aug.  1694,  he  proceeded  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  On 
3  Oct.  1696  he  was  admitted  a  student  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  retained  his  fellow- 
ship till  1705.  On  his  father's  death  in  the 
same  year  he  settled  at  Edstone,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  life  at  Edstone  was  that  of  a  country 
gentleman,  taking  his  share  in  the  business 
and  pleasures  of  his  station.    He  had  the 
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r<*puutioa  of  being-  a  good  justice,  and  lie  en- 
joveil  tlie  esteem  of  his  neiglibours,  anoog 
wliom  were  Lord  Lvttelton,  Shenstone,  and 
Jo^  tha  poels,  Bnd  Lady  Luxborough  faee 
KNliiitTglLEXBrinTA],  thebalf-aiBter  of  Qol- 
ingbroke.  Dr.  Thoinaa,  whose  edition  of 
Uiigdalii's  '  Warwickshire '  was  published  in 
17%,  calls  him  in  that  work  '  viciniae  3uie 
omum^utiLm' (ii.  8'J9).     In  politics  he  was 

Of  his  devotion  t«  field  sports  there  is 
ample  evidence  in  his  writings.  The  only- 
form  of  sport  ODndemned  in  tliem  is  coursing, 
whkh  he  sternly  denounced.  He  took  on 
Active  part  in  the  manageinent  of  his  kennels. 
which  consisted  of '  about  twelve  couples  of 
b«aj;les,  bred  chieHy  between  the  small  Cota- 
wold  barrier  and  the  southern  hound ;  aii 
couples  of  fox-hounds,  rather  rough  and 
wire-bnired;  and  five  couples  of  ottar- 
bounds,  wbicb  in  the  winter  sunson  made-  an 
(tddilion  to  the  foji-Uuunds'  iSpartina  Maa. 

H'w  revenue,  which  amoanteil  to  about 
L500f.,  was  burdened  with  an  annuity  of 
000/.  to  his  mother,  whose  death,  at  the  age 
of  ninet}r-eight,  occurred  only  n  month  be- 
(bre  hisown.  In  I730,beinginetnbarrassed 
otrcumfitancea,  he  made  an  arrnnfrement  with 
James,  thirteenth  lord  Komertilte.  in  the 
peetuge  of  Scotland,  who  also  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Somervlllea  of  Wichnour,  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  relief  of 
burdens,  he  settled  on  hie  lordship  the  re-  ' 
version  of  his  estates  after  his  death  [see 
Soju:BTiLLB,JonN  SoDTiiBT,  fifteenth  Lord]. 
Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  that 
Somerville  was  improvident,  and  that  in  his 
later  years  ho  fell  into  the  habit  of  iatem- 
per&te  drinking    (Shkkstone,    Work*,    iii, 

Uis  leisure  was  devoted  to  literature,  and 
tJie  earliest  of  his  verses  to  which  a  date 
(abotit  1712)  con  be  assigned  were  addressed 
to  Marlborough,  to  Charles  Montagu,  earl  of 
Hal  ifaXiQeneralJames  (afterwards  first  Earl) 
Slauhope,  and  Addison,  all  statesmen  of  his 
own  political  party.  It  appears  from  the 
verses  addressed  to  him  by  Allan  lUmsa^- 
that  some  of  his  poems  were  circulated  pri- 
vately before  piibli  cation.  Hislirstpublished 
volume  was  'The  Two  Springs,"  a  fable,  1725, 
fol.  This  was  followed  in  1727  by'Ocea- 
nonal  Poems,  Translations,  Fables,  Talea,' 
&c.,  8v<i,  which  included  most  of  his  writings 
up  to  the  date  of  publication.  'The  CThase,' 
his  most  famous  production,  appeared  in 
173.')  (London,  4to,  »th  edit.  1796);  'Uob- 
binol,  or  the  Rural  Oames,'  a  burlesque  in 
blank  versT  (dndicntod  to  Ilofiarth),  in  1740, 
4to  (but  he  italea  in  the  prefitce  that  much 


of  it  had  been  in  circulation  before) ;  '  Field 
Sports,'  a  poem  on  hawking,  was  published 
in  folio  in  1742,  the  year  of  his  death.  Ha 
left  to  Lord  Somerville,  his  executor  and 
residuary  legatee,  a  manuscript  volume  of 
unpublished  poems ;  and  I^ady  Luxborough 
mentions  that  she  had  in  her  puasession  a 
translation  which  he  had  executed  of  Vol- 
taire's '  Aliire,'  and  also  several '  little  poems 
and  impromptus,  fur  the  most  part  too  trivial 
or  loo  local  for  the  presa '  (Leltem,  ed.  1776, 
p.  311). 

Somerville  diedatEdsIone  on  17  July  1743, 
He  married,  on  1  Feb.  1708,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  Bethell,eaq.,  of  Rise  in  Yorkshire. 
HJflwifeUiedchildle«8on58ept.l731.  They 
are  both  buried  lu  the  chantry  chapel  of  the 
church  of  Woottou-Wawen.  There  is  an 
epitaph  by  himself,  and  in  the  churchyard 
is  an  inscription  by  him  in  commemoration 
of  his  huntsman  and  butler.  James  Boeler, 
wbo  '  was  hurl,  in  the  hunting  field  and  died 
of  this  accident,' 

Somervillc's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  '  The 
Chase,'  a  poem  of  four  hooks  in  blank  verse, 
to  which  '  Field  Sports '  may  be  considered  a 
supplement.  It  contains  a  vivid  description 
of  nis  favourite  pastime  and  some  lively 
pictures  of  animal  life.  It  has  always  been 
neid  in  high  esteem  by  sportsmen,  and  many 
editions  of  it  have  been  published,  the  finest 
being  that  of  1796,  with  illustrations  by  the 
brothers  Bewick,  of  whose  art  it  exhibits 
some  of  the  best  examples.  The  edition  of 
IHOO  has  iesigai  bv  Stothard.  In  1896  it 
was  reissued  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson.  A  collective  edition  of  Somer- 
ville's  poetical  works  appeared  in  1601.  His 
poems  figure  in  the  collections  of  Johnson, 
Anderson,  Chalmers,  Bell,  Sanford,  and 
Park. 

Somerville  was  tall  and  handsome  an<I 
'  very  fair '  (ii.  p.  S77).  At  Wolseley  there 
is  a  portrait  of  nim  when  a  bov.  Another, 
painted  by  Dahl  in  1703,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Italph  Smyth,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  Baron  Somerville.  A 
balf-Iengtb  engraving  of  it  is  prefixed  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles.'  A  later  portrait  by  Kueller 
was  presented  by  the  poet  to  bis  neighbour, 
Christopher  Wren,  esq.,  of  Wroxhall  Abbey, 
son  of  Sir  Christopher,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  and 
widow  of  the  Hev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigott,  rector  of 
Edgmond,  Shropshire.  An  engraving  of  it  by 
Worthington,  trom  a  drawing  by  Thurston, 
woH  published  in  1821.  Lady  Luxborough 
mentions  a  portrait  by  "Wortidge,  besi^ 
another  which  belonged  to  hetHlf. 
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[Registers  and  tombstones ;  Johnson's  Lires  of  to  Canada  as  governor-general  in  1807.    The 

the  Poets,  ed.  Cunningham ;  Visitation  of  War-  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  hospitals 

wickshire,  1619 ;  Dugdale's  Warwickshire;  Fos-  in  Canada  was  held  by  Somerville,  together 

ter^s  Alumni  Oxon.;  Sporting  Magazine,  February  ^j^j^  ^j^^  comptrollership  of  the  customs  in 

1 832 ;  Memorie  of  the  Somemlles ;  Shenstone  s  Quebec,  until  1811,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 

Letters:  I^y  Luxborough  s  Lettere ;  Cecd^  ^^^  ^^^.j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  remained  in  atten- 

shire;  Gent.  Mag.  July  1742  and  1814,  i.  439;  the  foUowing  y«ir.  His  prospects  abroad 
Genealogist,  new^ser.  vol.  xiii. ;  private  informa-  ^ere  renounced  for  a  home  appointment  on 
liQj^i  G.  W.  C.        "1*  marriage,  m  1812,  to  his  cousin,  Mrs. 

Greig,  better  known  as  Mary  Somerville  [q.  v.] 
SOMERVILLE,  WTLLIAM  (1771-  After  holding  for  a  short  time  the  post  of 
1860),  physician,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Somer-  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals  at  Portsmouth, 
ville  [q.  v.],  and  his  wife  Martha,  daughter  he  became  in  1813  head  of  the  army  medical 
of  Samuel  Charters,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  department  in  Scotland,  and  resided  in  Edin- 
on  22  April  1771.  He  chose  medicine  as  burffh  until  his  appointment  in  1816  as  one 
his  profession,  and,  havinj^  entered  the  army  of  the  principal  inspectors  of  the  army  medi- 
as  a  surgeon,  accompanied  the  expedition  cal  board  in  England,  when  he  removed  to 
of  Sir  James  Henry  Craig  [q.v.]  to  the  Cape  London.  Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
of  Good  Hope  in  1795,  and  was  appointed  College  of  Physicians  on  27  June  1817,  he 
garrison-surgeon  of  Capetown  on  its  cap-  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
ture  by  the  British.  lie  was  employed  on  on  11  Dec.  following,  and,  on  13  Nov.  1819, 
confidential  missions  by  the  ^vemment  in  gazetted  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  His 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  Kaffir  serious  illness  in  1838  compelled  his  family 
tribes,  who  continued  to  make  inroads  on  to  winter  abroad,  and  thencetbrward  to  reside 
the  farms  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  In  the  principally  on  the  continent.  His  life  was 
course  of  his  wanderings,  he  and  his  native  |  prolonged  until  26  June  1860,  when  he  died 
guide  were  at  one  time  sentenced  to  death  by  suddenly  in  Florence,  aged  89.  A  man  of 
a  Kaffir  chief,  and  owed  their  lives  to  the  in-  |  considerable  endowments,  he  shared  the 
tercession  of  the  chief's  wife.  In  an  interval  scientific  tastes  and  pursuits  as  well  as  the 
of  his  African  travels  Somerville  graduated  social  success  of  his  wife,  and  after  his  mar- 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  riage  seemed  to  merge  all  personal  ambition 
Aberdeen,  on  27  June  1800.  His  longest  j  in  the  interest  of  her  brilliant  career.  He 
and  most  important  journey  was  performed  '  left  two  daughters,  Martha  and  Mary,  both 
in  1801-2,  as  co-commissioner  with  Mr.  of  whom  died  unmarried, 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Triiter,  member  of  the  |  [Somerville's  My  Life  and  Times,  Edinburgh, 
court  of  justice,  by  the  order  and  at  the  >  1861,  pp.  296,  389,  391;  Hunk's  Roll  of  the 
expense  of  the  Cape  government,  for  the  pur-  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  2nd  edit.iii. 
pose  of  negotiating  the  purchase  of  cattle  168-9  ;  Sir  John  Barrow's  A  Voyage  to  Cochin 
from  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  to  replace  those  j  China.  London,  1806,  Appendix ;  An  Account  of 
lost  bv  the  colonists  in  the  Kaffir  war.     The  '  a  Journey  made  in  the  Years  1801  and  1802  to 


expedition  reached  Lithako,  the  kraal  of  the 
Batlapiu  tribe,  seven  hundred  miles  from 
their  starting-point,  and  three  hundred  from 
the  frontier  or  the  colony,  in  a  region  then 
rarely  visited  by  Europeans.  The  journey  is 
described  in  an  appendix  to  Sir  John  Bar- 
row's *  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,*  published 
in  London  in  1800,  Somerville's  promised 
narrative,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface, 
not  having  appeared.  His  next  public  ser- 
vice was  again  under  Sir  James  Craig,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, forming  part  of  the  operations 
against  Napoleon  in  180o.  When  failing 
health  compelled  the  general  to  resign  his 
command  at  the  endot  a  year,  during  which 
Naples  and  Sicily  had  been  successively  occu- 
pied, Somerville  returned  to  England  with 
him,  and  was  again  on  Craig's  staff  when  his 
partial  recovery  enabled  the  latter  to  go  out 


Leatakoo,  the  Residence   of  the   Chief  of  the 
Booshu ma  Nation.]  £.  M.  C. 

SOMERVILLE,  Sib  WILLIAM  MERE- 
DYTH,  Bakon  Athlumnby  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Meredtth  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1802-1873), 
statesman,  born  in  1802,  was  son  of  Sir 
Marcus  Somerville,  bart.,  by  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Richard  Meredyth,  bart.  The  grandfather 
of  Sir  Marcus,  Sir  Quaile  Somerville  (eldest 
son  of  Sir  James  Somerville,  knight,  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Alderman  Quaile  of  Dublin),  was  created  a 
baronet  on  14  May  1748.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Sir  James  Quaile  Somerville,  father 
of  Sir  Marcus. 

William  Meredyth  matriculated  from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  February  1822, 
but  did  not  graduate.    He  succeeded  to  the 
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baronetcj  on  the  dfuth  of  hie  father  in  1831, 

idwtM  fora  time  iu  the diplonmtic service. 

Jmnnary  1A-V>he  stood  unsuccessfully  aa  a 

~~  '  candidnte  for  Wenlock.     In  August 

I  wna  returned  for  Drogheda,  which  he 

ntcdforfiftfeayi-nre.  From  his  second 

■eanon  oowarda  he  spolie  frequently  on  Irish 

Siuvationa  from  the  puint  of  view  of  a  liberal 
andlord.  In  January  184U  he  was  chosen  to 
«econiIthoadi!res3(Pnr/,i>*Aa(«»,3rdser.liv. 
ITSccq.)  On  3  June  1841,  the  fourth  night  of 
thRdebatPfhemiuleauefreetive  speech  agaiuHt 
I'ocl's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry,  which  was  carried  by 
B  majority  of  one  and  overthrew  the  Me!- 
buanieadmiuistration.  In  this  speech  Somer- 
ville  pronounced  the  repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws 
to   be   the   best  cure  of  the   slovenly  sys- 
_i  of  farming  in  Ireland  (i'4.  Iviii.  1103- 
107).  On80Matt-hl846Somervillebrouglil 
ion  opposing  the  postponement 
n  Bill  in  tavour  of  the  Pro- 

Ition  of  Life  in    Ireland  Bill.      He  was 

aeoonded  by  William  Smith  O'Brien  [q.  v.], 

and  Sir  James  Qrahani,  O'Connell.  Peel,  and 

Oobden  took  part  in  the  debate.   The  motion 

■wfaa rejected  by  U7  to  108  (ib.  bcxxv.'iaS,  &c. ) 

^^^nten,  on  17  April,  the  repressive  measure 

^^niH  introduced,  Somerville,  in   an  earnest 

^^^■itneh,   denounced   it   as   unnecessary  and 

■Sniy  U>  be  inefficacious.     On   8  June  he 

^^tttWTed  its  rejection  on  the  second  readinjr, 

knd  atler  eix  nights'  debate  succeeded,  with 

the  aid'of  theproteciionisis,  in  defeating  the 

bill  and  overthmwin);  the  tory  government 

(ib.  Ixxxvil.  130,  &c) 

Un  the  wliigs,  under  Lord  John  Itussell, 
taking  office,  Somerville  became  under- 
•ecretaiy  for  the  home  department.  In  July 
IlM7  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Dur- 
iuK  bis  term  of  office  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
Irish  famine  and  the  youne  Ireland  move- 
ment. Bomerville's  land  bill  of  1&48  failed 
before  the  opposition  of  the  landlords,  but  in 
the  following  year  the  Encumbered  Estittcs 
Act  was  passed, 

When  I/ird  John  Itussell's  ministry  fell  In 
^iHibruary  it^i,  Somerville  ceased to^  chief 

Ury,  Mid  at  tbn  general  election  in  the 

iring  July  lost  his  seat  for  Brogheda. 
~  a  two  years*  absence  from  parliament, 
•  returned  at  a  by-election  for  Can- 
terbniT  on  18  Aug.  1854.  In  1855  he  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  church  rates, 
and  ill  the  following  year  took  G^uent  part 
in  ih»  debates  on  the  bill  deslinc'  with 
dwellint;;  of  Irish  labourers.  On  7  July  1857 
he  supjpnrtod  Koebuck's  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion ol  ihe  Irish  viccroyalty  '  for  imperial  as 
^rall  as  Irish  reaaona' (Par/.  Z)ei(t(M,  3rd  ser. 


cslvi.  1070).  In  1851>  be  brought  in  a  bill 
forthepurposeof  removing  the  legal  disabili- 
ties debamng  Roman  catholics  from  the  Irish 
chancellorship.  The  bill  received  thesupport 
of  leaders  of  both  parties,  but,  after  reference 
lo  a  select  committee,  was  withdrawn  lib. 
cliv.  713,  civ.  249). 

On  14  Dec.  1863  Somerville  was  created  a 
peer  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Ath- 
tumney  of  Somen-ilie  and  Dollardstown,  and 
on  3  May  1806  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Meredyth  of 
Dollardstown,  co.  Meatb.  In  his  last  speecU 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (21  June  18((4) 
he  eipressed  bis  opinion  against  any  further 
interference  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland,  and  in  supporting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  his  tnowiedgn  and  judgment 
were  highly  valued,  Lord  Ulanricordes  bill 
of  1807  to  simplify  tenure  of  Irish  land,  he 
declared  his  preference  for  emigration  over 
l^isktive  interference  (ib.  clxixv.  797,  &c.) 
Nevertheless,  he  supported  Mr.  Olsdstone'a 
land  bill  of  1870.  taking  considerable  part 
in  the  discussions  in  conunitCee.  He  also  gave 
a  warm  support  to  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 
He  bad  been  an  early  supporter  of  concurrent 
endowment.  Athliunney  died  at  Dover  on 
7  Dec,  1873.  He  was  much  re.spected  in  Ire- 
land as  a  resident  landlord ;  bis  large  estates 
lay  in  the  county  of  Meath.  His  epeechea 
in  parliament  were  marked  by  candour  and 
moderation,  as  well  as  by  extensive  know- 
ledge and  breadth  of  view. 

Athlumney  was  twice  married:  first,  in 
December  1832,  to  Maria  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  Conjngbum,  fii^t  marquia 
Conyngham  ;  secondly,  in  October  I860,  to 
Mario  Ueorgiana  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
Herbert  George  Jones,  serjesnt-at-Inw.  By 
his  second  wife,  who  survived  him, he  hod  five 
daughters,  besides  James  Herbert  (.iustnvus 
Meredyth  Somerville  (4.  1865),  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage. 

[Lodge's  Qeneatogy  of  the  Peerage;  G.  E.  C.'a 
P«rngc  :  Timcfi.  lu  Dre.  1873  ;  Xlluslratal  Lon- 
don NewE.  -^0  Dec  1S7S  i  Pail.  Debates,  Sid  wr. 
pnmini ;  H,  B.  O'Brien's  Fifty  Venn  of  Con- 
c(>Bsii>a  to  Ireland,  ii.  chap.  v.  and  vi.) 

O.  La  O.  N. 
80MMERS,  WU.LI.\M  (<i.  1660), 
Henry  VIll's  fool,  is  said  lo  have  been  a 
native  of  Shrop4hire,and  at  onetime  aservant 
inthelionsehold  of  Richard  Fermor  fn.  v.]  of 
Easton  Neston,  Northamptonshire.  Brought 
by  his  master  to  thecourtatGreenwieb,'ona 
holy  day,'  about  1035,  the  king  is  reported  In 
have  noticed  favourably  his  witty  salhes  and 
to  have  installed  him  at  once  in  the  royal 
household  ns  the  court  fool.  The  king's  ward- 
robe accounts  record  payments  in  his  behalf 
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for  doublets  of  worsted  and  fustian  lined  with 
canvas  and  cotton,  coats  and  caps  of  green 
cloth  fringed  with  red  or  white  crape,  and 
lined  with  frieze  or  buckram  (cf.  Letters  and 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  1639,  pt.  ii.  pp.  77, 
883).    In  1539  a  velvet  purse  was  given  him 

According  to  tradition,  Sommers  was  soon 
on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  king.  He 
puzzlea  him  with  foolish  riddles,  and  amused 
nim  by  playing  practical  jokes  on  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  *  could  never  abide  him.'  Som- 
mers seems  to  have  mingled  with  his  clownish 
witticisms  some  shrewd  comments  on  cur- 
rent abuses.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  his  *  Art  of 
Rhetoric  *  (1553),  relates  that  Will,  noticing 
the  difficulty  the  king  experienced  in  getting 
money  from  the  treasury  for  his  own  use, 
warned  his  master  of  the  corrupt  practices 
of  the  auditors,  surveyors,  and  receivers  of 
the  exchequer.  *  You  have  so  many  frauditors 
(he  said),  so  many  conveiers,  and  so  many 
deceivers  to  get  your  money  that  they  get  al 
to  themselves.* 

At  the  same  time  Sommers  was  credited 
with  a  kindly  temper.  He  continuously  used 
his  influence  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed.  *  He  was,*  wrote  Robert 
Armin  in  his  *  Nest  of  Ninnies  *  (1608),  *  a 
poor  man*s  friend.*  His  uncle  is  said  to 
have  visited  him  at  Greenwich,  and  to  have 
complained  of  the  recent  enclosure  by  a 
Shropshire  landlord  named  Tirrell  of  a  com- 
mon called  The  Frith.  Sommers  is  reported 
to  have  brought  the  grievance  to  the  notice 
of  the  king,  who  directed  the  common  to  be 
reopened,  and  appointed  Sommer's  uncle 
bailiff  at  20/.  a  year.  Another  story  is  to  the 
effect  that  after  Sommers's  former  master, 
R  ichard  Fermor,  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty on  being  prosecuted  in  l»j40for  infring- 
ing the  statute  of  praemunire,  Sommers  begged 
mercy  for  his  old  master  when  the  king  lay  on 
his  deathbed,  with  the  result  that  Fermor*s 
estate  was  ultimately  restored  to  him  (cf. 
Archceolof/ia^yoX.  xviii.)  During  Edward  VI*s 
reign  he  seems  to  have  retired  from  court 
{Lit.  Remnitis  of  Edward  VI j  pp.  xliv-v, 
Ixxii).  One  William  Somers,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  jester,  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  15  June 
15(J0  (Collier,  Bihliographical  Cat.  ii.  531). 

Armin,  on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses, 
descrilx'd  the  fool  as  lean  and  nollow-eyed, 
with  stooping  shoulders.  He  was  clearly  of 
very  short  stature.  There  is  an  apparently 
authentic  portrait  of  him  in  a  group  of 
Henry  VI 11  and  his  family,  ascribed  to  the 
school  of  Holbein,  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
Sommers  stands  in  a  doorway  on  the  right, 

^h  a  monkey  at  his  back.     A    curious 


painting  of  a  man's  full  face,  srinning  through 
a  lattice  window,  also  at  Hampton  Court, 
has  been  wrongly  identified  with  Sommers, 
and  attributed  to  Holbein.  It  was  probably 
painted  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
engraved  as  a  portrait  of  Sommers  by  R. 
Clamp.  A  portrait  of  Henry  VIII  in  com- 
pany with  Sommers  is  in  Henry  VllPa 
psalter,  now  among  the  royal  manuscripts  at 
the  British  Museum ;  it  was  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  to  Ellis's '  Original  Letters '  (1st 
ser.  vol.  i.)  There  is  a  rare  print  by  Francis 
Delaram  [q.  vj 

Sommers*s  fame  long  survived  his  death. 
In  the  *  Pleasant  Comedie  called  Summers 
last  Will  and  Testament  *  by  Thomas  Nash, 
written  in  1593  and  published  in  1600,  Som- 
mers figures  as  a  loquacious  and  shrewd- 
witted  Chorus.  In  the  chronicle  play  by 
Samuel  Rowley  [q.  v.]  called  *  When  you  see 
me,  you  know  me  *  (1605),  Sommers  jests 
familiarly  with  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Cathe- 
rine. Samuel  Rowlands  [q.  v.],  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Sommers  in  his  'Good  Newes  and 
Bad  Newes  *  (1622),  gives  him  much  the  same 
character  as  Rowley.  In  1623  *  Will  Sommer ' 
is  named  on  the  title-page  as  one  of  four  sup- 
posititious authors  01  a  pretended  '  New  and 
Merrie  Prognostication*  (reprinted  by  J.  0. 
Halliwell).  *  A  Pleasant  Mistorie  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  William  Sommers,*  con- 
taining much  that  is  apocryphal,  was  popular 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  earliest  copy 
known  (one  exemplar  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library)  is  dated  1676,  and  has  some  illustra- 
tions.   It  was  reprinted  in  1794  (Brit.  Mus.) 

[Authorities  cited,  especially  A  Pleasant  His- 
torie  of  Sommers,  1676;  Armin'sN^est  of  Ninnies, 
1608  (Shakespeare  Soo.  1842),  pp.  41-9,  63-5; 
Doran's  Hist,  of  Court  Fools  (1858),  pp.  134-44 ; 
Ernest  Law's  Cat.  of  Pictures  at  Hampton  Coart, 
pp.  113,  225.1  S.  L. 

SOMNER,  WILLIAM  (1598-1669), 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  was  baptised  in  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  Canterbury,  on  5  Nov. 
1598,  although,  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment of  his  widow  and  surviving  relatives, 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  usually  given  as 
30  March  1606.  His  father  held  the  office 
of  registrary  of  the  court  of  Canterbury,  under 
Sir  Nathaniel  Brent  [q.  v.],  commissary. 
After  passing  through  the  free  school  at 
Canterbury,  he  became  clerk  to  his  father, 
and  Archbishop  Laud  soon  advanced  him  to 
be  registrar  01  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
t.he  diocese.  The  archbishop  demanded  of 
him  a  yearly  report  on  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  in  the  diocese,  but  this  Somner  failed 
to  supply  (Laud,  Works,  vii.  268-9).  Som- 
ner devoted  his  leisure  to  studyincr  law  and 
antiquities,  and  shooting  with  the  long  bow. 
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lie  was  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  suffered  pecu- 
niary loss  in  consequence  of  his  attachment 
to  the  king's  cause.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I  he  wrote  a  passionate  elegy,  en- 
titled '  The  Insecuritie  of  Princes,  considered 
in  an  occasionall  Meditation  upon  the  King's 
late  Sufferings  and  Death/  London,  1648, 4to. 
Subsequently  he  published  another  loyalist 
poem,  to  which  was  prefixed  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I,  before  his  EUi^p  Bao-iXuc^,  and 
this  title :  *  The  Frontispiece  of  the  King's 
book  opened  with  a  Poem  annexed,  The  In- 
security of  Princes,  &c.'  He  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Deal  Castle  for  enaeavour- 
ine  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a  petition  for 
a  free  parliament  in  J  fi5Q.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  preferred  to  the  mastership  of 
St.  John's  Hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Canter- 
bury, and  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
He  died  on  30  March  1669,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Canterbury.  He 
was  thrice  married,  and  left  several  children. 

His  printed  books  and  manuscripts  were 
purchased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Can- 
terbury, and  are  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
archives  fcf.  Kbnnbtt,  Life  0/ Somner,  1726, 
p.  137  ;  Biographia  Britannicd), 

His  portrait,  drawn  and  engraved  by  M. 
Burghers,  is  prefixed  to  the  *  Treatise  of  the 
Roman  Ports  and  Forts,'  1693. 

Somner's  earliest  work  was  *  The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Canterbury ;  or  a  Survey  of  that  an- 
cient Citie,  with  the  Suburbs  and  Cathedral,' 
London,  1640,  4to,  dedicated  to  Archbishop 
Laud  (reissued  1662  ;  2nd  edit,  by  Nicholas 
Batteley  [q.  v.],  London,  1703,  fol.)  After 
having,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Meric 
CasauDon  [q.  v.],  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Anglo-Saxon,  he  wrote  *  Observa- 
tions on  the  Laws  of  King  Henry  I,'  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Roger  Twysden  [q.  v.J  in  1644, 
with  a  new  glossary.  He  made  collections  for 
a  history  of  Kent,  but,  *  being  overtaken  by 
that  impetuous  storm  of  civil  war,'  he  aban- 
doned this  undertaking.  A  portion  of  tlie 
work  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1693  by 
the  Rev.  James  Brome,  under  the  title  of  *  A 
Treatise  of  the  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in 
Kent,'  with  notes  by  Edmund  Gibson  [q.  v.], 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and  a  life  of 
the  author  by  White  Kennett  [q.  v.] 

Somner  completed  in  1647  *  A  Treatise  of 
Gavelkind,  botn  Name  and  Thing,'  published 
in  London,  1660,  4to;  2nd  edit.  1/26,  with 
the  memoir  by  Kennett,  *  revised  and  much 
enlarged.'  He  also  made,  but  never  pub- 
lished, an  English  translation  of '  The  Ancient 
Saxon  Laws,'  which  had  been  published  in 
Latin  by  William  Lambard  [q.  v.]  in  1568. 
He  next  composed,  in  reply  to  Jean  Jacques 


Chiiflet,  a  dissertation  on  Portus  Iccius,  the 
place  where  Julius  Caesar  embarked  in  his 
two  expeditions  to  Britain,  and  fixed  it  at 
Gessoriacum,  now  Boulogne- sur-Mer.  This 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
(*  Ad  Chilfietii  librum  responsio ')  by  Gibson 
in  the  latter's  '  Julii  Ceesaris  Portus  Iccius 
Illustratus,'  Oxford,  1694.  Somner  also  drew 
up  *Ad  verba  Vetera  German  ica  h  V.  CI.  Justo 
Lipsio  Epist.  Cent.  iii.  ad  Belgas  Epist.  XLIV 
collect  a,  P^ot  86,'  published  in  the  appendix  to 
Meric  Casaubon's  '  De  quatuor  Linguis  Com- 
mentatio,'  1660.  To  the  *  Historiae  Angli- 
cansa  Script  ores  Decern,'  edited  in  1662  by 
Sir  Roger  Twysden,  he  contributed  a  valuable 
glossary  of  obscure  and  antiquated  words. 

Somner  thus  acquired  great  reputation  as 
an  antiquary,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  and  correspondents  Archbishops  Laud 
and  Ussher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  W.  Dug- 
dale,  Roger  Dodsworth,  Sir  Svmonds  D'Ewes, 
Sir  E.  Bysshe,  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  and  Elias 
Ashmole.  To  Dudgale  and  Dodsworth's 
'  Monasticon  Anglicanum '  he  contributed 
materials  relating  to  Canterbury  and  the 
religious  houses  in  Kent,  and  he  translated 
into  Latin  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  documents, 
and  many  English  records  for  the  same  work. 
In  1667  John  Spelman,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Archbishop  Ussher,  bestowed  on  Somner 
the  annual  stipend  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lec- 
ture founded  by  his  father.  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man [q.  v.],  at  Cambridge.  This  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  principal  work,  the  *Dic- 
tionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum,  voces, 
phnisesque  prsecipuas  Anglo-Saxonicas  .  .  . 
cum  Latina  et  Anglica  vocum  interpretatione 
complectens  .  .  .  Acce^serunt  ^Ifrici  Ab- 
batis  Grammatica  Latino-Saxonica  cum  glos- 
sario  suo  ejusdem  generis,'  2  pts.  Oxford, 
16*39,  fol.;  2nd  edit.,  with  additions  by 
Thomas  Benson,  1701,  8vo.  His  last  anti- 
quarian production  was  *  Chartham  News ; 
or  a  brief  relation  of  some  Strange  Bones  there 
lately  digged  up,  in  some  grounds  of  Mr. 
John  Somner's.'  This  was  edited  by  his  bro- 
ther John,  London,  1669,4to,and  is  reprinted 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  second 
edition  of  his  'Antiquities  of  Canterbury.' 

[Life  by  Kennett ;  Biogr.  Brit.  vi.  3767  ; 
Gougb's  British  Topography,  i.  461,  462,  472; 
Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  ix.  420 ;  Uptx)n'8 
English  Topogniphy,  i.  388.]  T.  C. 

SONDES,  GEOKGE,  Earl  of  Fevers- 
ham  (160(>-1677),  bom  in  1600  at  Lees 
Court,  in  the  parish  of  Sheldwich,  near 
Feversham  in  Kent,  was  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Richard  Sondes  (1671-164.5)  of  Throw- 
ley  and  afterwards  of  Lees  Court.,  by  his 
wife  Susan,  daughter  of  Sir  Edwaitl  Mont- 
agu (1532-1602)  of  Boughton  [see  under 
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MoxTAGU,  Edward,  first  Bakon  Montagu 
of  Boughtonl.     He  was  of  an  old  Kentish 
fomily,   and   hia  grandfather,  Sir   Michael 
Sondes,  was  resident  in  Sheldwich  from  1576 
to  1687.     George  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  in  1616, 
and  where  his  tutor  was  Dr.  Preston ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  to  a  de- 
gree.    He  was  made  a  K.B.  on  1  Feb.  1626, 
upon  Charles  I's  coronation,  and  he  repre- 
sented Iligham  Ferrers  in  the  parliament  of 
1628-9,  while  as  a  staunch  royalist  he  was 
made  sheriff  of  Kent  in  1637-8.     On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  named  a 
deputy  lieutenant  for  Kent,  and  was  on  the 
royalist  committee  for  the  county  in  1643. 
When  the  parliamentary  cause  proved  tri- 
umphant, he  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate, 
and  was   imprisoned   from   164o,    first   in 
Upnor  Castle  and  then  in  the  Tower,  whence 
he  was  released  in  May  1660,  but  not  finally 
discharged  until   25  June   following,  after 
compounding  for  his  estate  by  a  payment  of 
3,350/.  {Cal.  of  Proceedings,  p.  867).    Alto- 
gether he  computed  that  he  lost  not  less 
than  30,000/.  by  the  civil  war.    On  his  re- 
lease, however,   he  began  rebuilding  Lees 
Court  from  the  plans  of  Inigo  Jones,  but 
his  pursuits  were  intemipted  by  a  terrible 
calamity  w^hich  befell  him    in    1665.     On 
7  Aug.  in  that  year,  his  younger  son.  Free- 
man, a  sullen  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
apparently  actuated  by  jealousy,  killed  his 
elder  brother   George,  while   asleep   in  an 
upper  room  in  I^ees  Court,  by  a  deadly  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  cleaver.    The 
murderer,  who  at  once  apprised  his  father  of 
his  crime,  was  taken  to  Maidstone  next  day 
and  arraigned  at  Maidstone  assize  on  9  Aug. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  was  hanged  at  Maidstone  on  21  Aug., 
meeting  his  end  with  resignation.  The  fratri- 
cide proved  a  fruitful  theme  for  thepidpit,  and 
is  still  memorable  on  account  of  the  curious 
pamphlet  literature  that  it  evoked.     Robert 
noreman  [q.  v.]  at  once  issued  *  A  Mirrour 
of  Mercy  and  Judgment,  or  an  exact  true 
narrative  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Freeman 
Sonds,  Esq.,'  1055,  4to  (Brit.  Mus.)     Other 

*  ministers  and  godly  men' of  the  vicinity, 
less  compassionate  than  I^oreman,  traced  the 

*  visitation  '  to  Sondes's  own  moral  remiss- 
ness. He  had  failed  (it  was  said)  to  con- 
tinue the  endowment  of  Throwley  free  school 
as  purposed  by  his  father,  had  improperly 
executed  the  will  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
Riilpli  Freeman,  and  had  generally  mis- 
managed his  sons'  education.  Sir  George 
answered   the  charges  with  humility  in  a 

*  Plaine  Narrative  to  the  World,  of  all  Pas- 
«iire«  upon  the  Death  of  his  Two  Sonnes ' 


(London,  1656,  foL);  this  is  scarcely  less 
steeped  in  religious  sentiment  than  Kobert 
Boreman*s  avowedly  edifying  tract.  There 
followed  from  other  pens  '  The  Devils  Reign 
upon  Earth,  being  a  Kelation  of  several  sad 
and  bloudy  Murthers  lately  committed,  espe- 
cially that  of  Sir  Greorge  Sonds  his  son  upon 
his  own  brother  .  . . .'  London,  1655,  12mo 
(Hazlitt,  Handbook) ;  and  'A  Funeral  Elegie 
upon  the  Death  of  George  Sonds,  Esq.  . .  . 
by  William  Annand  Junior  of  Throwllgh^ 
whereunto  is  annexed  a  Prayer  compiled  by 
his  sorrowful  Father/  1656,  s.  sh.  fol.  (Brit. 
Mus.) 

On  the  Restoration  Sondes  was  again  ap- 
pointed deputy  lieutenant  for  Kent,  and  re- 
presented Ashburton  in  parliament  from 
1661  to  1670,  when  on  8  April,  in  recom- 
pense for  his  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
royalist  cause,  he  was  created  Baron  of 
Throwley,  Viscount  Sondes,  and  Earl  of 
Feversham,  with  remainder  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Louis  Duras  or  Dnrfort,  earl  of  Fevers- 
ham  [c^,  y.]  He  died  at  Lees  Court,  without 
male  issue,  on  16  April  1677.  Thomas 
Southouse  dedicated  his  *  Monasticon  Favers- 
hamiense '  to  Sondes  in  1671. 

Feversham  was  twice  married :  first,  in 
1632,  to  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  (Sir) 
Ralph  Freeman  of  Aspeden,  Hertfordshire, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  1633-4,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons :  Freeman,  who  died  an 
infant,  and  the  George  who  was  murdered 
by  his  younger  brother,  also  named  Freeman. 
He  married,  secondly,  on  25  Feb.  1655-6,  at 
St.  Paul's,  Co  vent  Garden,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Villiers,  hart.,  of  Brooksby. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  daughters : 
Mary,  baptised  in  Sheldwich  church  on 
15  March  1056-7,  who  married,  on  9  March 
1675-6,  Louis  Duras,  baron  Duras  of  Hol- 
denbv,  and  subsequently  Earl  of  Feversham; 
and  Katharine,  baptised  on  20  April  I608, 
who  married,  on  17  July  1677,  Lewis  Wat- 
son ;  the  latter  in  1689  became  Baron  Rock- 
ingham, and  upon  the  death  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Feversham,  was  created  Baron 
Throwley,  Viscount  Sondes  of  Lees  Court, 
and  Earl  of  Rockingham  (19  Oct.  1714). 

[Dugdale's  Baronage,  ii.  485  ;  G.  E.  C.'s  Com- 
plete Peerage ;  Doyle's  Official  Baronage  ;  Has- 
ted's  Kent,  ii.  716,  783  ;  Arch ieologia Can tiana, 
xviii.  295  sq.  ;  Lewis's  Abbey  of  Favresham, 
1707;  Sondes's  and  Boreman's  tracts  were  re- 
printed together  at  Evesham  in  1790.  and  in  the 
Harleian  Misoellauy,  x.  23-67  ;  Lowndes's  Bibl. 
Manual,  ed.Bohn ;  Brit  Mus.  Cat.  s.v.  *  Sondes.'] 

T.  S. 

SOONE  or  ZOONE,  WILLIAM  (>f. 
1540-1575),  jurist  and  cartographer,  was 
educated  at  Cfambridge,  where  ne  graduated 
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n&ifi.  and  proceeded  M.A.  1548.     He 

bie  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  kwa  pro- 

'tablv  at.  soma  university  on  the  continent. 
Till.' biirsnrB' nccoitnta  of  Caiua  College  show 
that  lie  WHS  refliduut  nt  (.lonville  Hall,  pro- 
bsbtv  as  a  felluw,  from  1548  to  1>'>65.  In 
I-jOI  U*  becime  reg-ius  professor  of  civil  law, 
&nd  iu  Juuv  of  tliflt  joM  was  admitte<] 
fvtlow  of  Trinitf  Hall.  He  would  not  con- 
forni  to  the  protestAnt  religion,  and,  leaving 
Ckmbrid^  wnnt  abroad.  His  nurceesor  in 
tlie  prof^aonliip,  W'iUiara  Gierke,  was  ap- 
potnUid  in  lHUS.  Soone  is  said  to  have  rocidud 
kt  Paris,  Dol,  Freiburg,  and  I'adua,  and  to 
have  be«ii  a  profMaor  of  law  for  some  time 
ul  LoiiVNin  (h"t  cf,  Akbubas,  Faati  Acad, 
lioran.)  Vtaia  Louvain  hewent,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  .\.atwerp,  where  he  aeems  to  hitve 
acted  a« assistant  to  Abraham  Urt«lius  [<).v,] 
In  1672  hit  was  nt  Cologne,  wliere  he  pub- 
liahed'Oulielmi  Sooni  Vantesdeni  Auditor 
mvuPomponiuaMutndiKpulalordti.SituUrbia' 
CHritisti  Musmira).  Fart  of  tkia  rare  book, 
tlie  '  Nov!  inpolte  orbis  terrarum,'  is  copied 
f^m  thatof  .\moldMTliusaudpubliebedby 
Ortpliusin  the  IfiTOcdition  of  the  •  Tlu-atriun.' 
Aecordinglv  Ortcliua  complained,  and  Soone 
ofieml  somewhat  Jesuitical  explanations 
dated  from  Cologne.  31  Aug.  157^.  Soone 
4lM>  copied  the  map  of  (.'ambridge  which  Iti- 
eUarJ  LyneTij.v.]  had  drawn  forUaiuti's 'His- 
tory of  the  University  '(1674),  and  published 
hiscopv  in  Itraunana  liogenberg's'Civitates 
Orbis  tcrninim'  [l675Pj.  With  tbia  map 
went  a  description  of  theuniversity(cf.  tmns- 
IationinSm/..l/iiy.«lvi.201).  FromCologne 
Soone  is  Mid  to  tmvo  passed  to  Home,  and 
while  there  the  pope  made  him  pudestA,  of 

[Coopnr'iAtheQB  Cantabr.  ii.  S50 :  Witliii  niid 
Claik'a  Arch.  Hist,  of  tha  Unir.  of  Caiabridge, 
|lp.  i.  XGv).  &r.;  HeKMl'a  Ecclea.  Load.  BatiiT. 
torn,  i.;  EpistolK  Ortelians.  p.  87 ■]  W.  A.  J.  A. 

SOOWTHERN,  JOHN  (rf.  1584),  poet. 
[Sw  SornntRN.] 

SOPWITH,  THOMAS  (1803-1879), 
mining  engineer,  sonofJacob  Sopwith  (1770- 
182D),  br  bis  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Matthew  l.iOwes,  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on- 
TynaonSJan.  1803.  Hisfamilyhaddweltin 
tyneside  for  three  hundred  years,  and  his 
father  was  a  builder  and  cabinet'moker  in 
Newcostlc-on-Tyne.  Early  accustomed  to 
work  involving  drawing  und  measurement, 
Thomas  took  up  both  land-surveying  nnd  eu- 
l^neeriug.  In  iSSISEiepnblisbed -A  Histori- 
cal and  nencriplive  Account  of  All  Saints' 
Church  i  n  N«  wcost  1  e-u  pnu-Ty  n  e '  iXe  wcast  li;, 
..^<'D)fand  soon  became  partner  to  Mr,  Uickin- 
ftanrvcyorat  Alaton.     His  beat-known 


book  is  his  ■  Treatise  on  IsometricaJ  l>raw- 
ing,'  published  in  1834  (Newcastle,  8vo),  of 
which  there  were  several  editions.  .^lean- 
while  mining  work,  with  occasional  railway 
surveys,  occupied  much  of  hia  ottJ'ntion. 
"    *      "     a  Northumbrian  a 


with  WilUam  Smith  (I769-I839)[().v.l  the 
founder  of  stratigruphical  geology,  widened 
his  interests ;  and  he  was  instrumental,  after 
themeetingof  the  British  Association  in  1838, 
in  inducing  the  government  to  found  the 
Mining  llecord  office  {Brit.  Airoe.  8th  Kep.  p, 
xxiii).  In  the  same  year  ho  made  a  rainine 
survey  in  co.  Clare,  and  in  1843  was  employed 
on  the  development  of  railways  in  Belgium. 
lie  called  attention  to  the  scientific  impor- 
tance of  recording  the  geological  features  ex- 
Bised  in  the  cuttings  of  railwayaj  and  the 
ritisb  Association, at  his  initiative,  made  a 
grani  in  l840forthe  purpose.  InJunelS4S 
he  was  etectedn  fellow  of  the  lioyal  Society  of 
London,  and  accepted  a  month  later  the  chief 
agency  for  Mr.  n^entworlh  B.  Bcanmimt'a 
lead-mines  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
He  thus  became  especially  a  mining  engineer, 
nnd  wenttoliveat  AJlenhcads;  but  his  work 
on  the  estate  included  the  erection  and 
auperintendtmce  of  workmen's  dwellings  and 
edioois,  the  foundation  of  libraries  nnd  bene- 
fit societies,  and  even  the  organisation  of  a 
system  of  local  education.  Sopwith's  widtlt 
of  mind  and  open-heartednesa  were  admi- 
rabty  suited  to  these  complex  duties;  liie 
views  on  public  aff^rs  were  similarly  un- 

frejudiced,  us  may  be  seen  from  passages  in 
is  diaries,  relating  to  his  tour  in  Ireluid 
(Li/e,  pp.  Ifi7-t!l),  to  primary  education 
(lA.  pp.  3l4-lS),  andto  ihe  election  of  labour 
members  to  parliament  {Hi.  p.  352).  As  his 
work  developed  he  made  many  ecieotiflc 
friends^ among  them  Dean  Buohland,  Uo- 
bert  Stephenson,  Faraday,  and  Warington 
W.  Smvth.  In  18o7  he  was  created  an 
honorary  M.A.  of  Durham  University,  and, 
while  resigning  his  post  at  .\lU'nbeads,  ac* 
cepted  theLondon  agency  fur  the  same  minee. 
He  retired  in  3IarcE  1871,  and  died  in  his 
houee,  103  Victoria  Street,  Wustminslcr,  on 
lOJan.  1879,  being  buried  in  Norwood  ceme- 

Sopwith  married  thrice:  first,  Slory  Dick- 
enson in  1828,  who  died  in  l»'.i9:  secondly, 
Jane  Scott  iu  1831,  who  died  in  18o5;  and 
Ihifdly.  Anne  Potter  in  18."t8,  His  daughter 
Ursula  married,  on  1!  June  Ih78,  David 
Chadwick,  M,l'.  A  good  photographic  por- 
trait of  Sopwith  in  later  years  is  given  in 
Sir  B.  W.  Richardson's  '  Life,' 

To  students  Sopwith  will  always  be  known 
by  the  beautiful  aeries  of  wooden  models  of 
geolo^cal  structures,  illustrating  the  strati- 
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fication  of  the  Newcastle  coalfield,  which  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mildred's, 
earned  him  the  Telford  medal  of  the  Institute  Poultry,  London,  on  22  Oct.  1690,  on  the 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  1842  C^^  Geological  presentation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sorocold 
Models  in  connexion  with  Civil  Engineer-  was  buried  at  St.  Mildred's  on  12  Dec  1617. 
ing,'  Proc,  Inst,  CYrtV  ^n^.  1841 ,  p.  163;  also  He  was  licensed  on  4  Aug.  1692  to  marry 
Proc.  GeoL  Soc,  Lond.uu  361;  and  Trans.  Su8an,daughter  of  Robert  Smith  of  Sherehog, 
Geol.  Soc,  2nd  ser.  vi.  568).  These  were  London ;  she  died  in  March  1604-6. 
issued  by  James  Tennantlo  colleges  and  mu-  Sorocold's  'Supplications  of  Saints:  A 
seums  in  three  sizes,  accompanied  by  a  de-  BookeofPraiers  and  Pray8e8,'apparently  first 
scriptive  memoir  (*  Description  of  a  Series  published  in  1608  (Abber,  Stationers*  Begi" 
of  Geological  Models  .  .  .,*  Newcastle,  1841,  ster^  iii.  390),  was  long  popular  ;  at  least 
12mo ;  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1876, 12mo),  and  are  forty-five  editions  were  published  up  to  1764. 
of  permanent  educational  value,  as  well  as  a  Ileame  relates  that  he  remembered  a  very 
witness  to  Sopwith*s  accuracy  of  method,  pious  lady  who  used  to  give  away  great  num- 
In  1840  he  constructed  a  model,  capable  of  bers  yearly  to  the  poor.  Dean  Hook  pub- 
dissection,  of  the  principal  Forest  of  Dean  lished  a  selection  from  it  in  his  '  Devotional 
coalfield,  which  is  now,  with  others  of  his  Library '  (1842). 

works,  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  [Bailey's    Memoir    in   Notes    and    Qneries. 

in  Jermyn  Street,  London.     His  last  scien-  31   July  1886,  and   Manchester    CSty   News, 

tific   memoir  was   *0n   the   Lead-mines  of  ig  Sept.  1887;  Wood's  Athena  Oxen.  i.  635; 

England'  {Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  i.  1859-63,  p.  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  1708,  i.  602;  Stanley 

312).     His  scientific  papers  number  six  m  Papers  (Chetham  Soc),   ii.   32,  142 ;  Foster's 

all  {Royal  Society's  Cat.  of  Scientific  Papers ^  Alumui  Oxon.  1 600-1 7 1 4,  i v.  1 390 ;  Aston's  Man- 

1800-63,  p.  762).  Chester  Guide,  1804,  p.  28  ;  Grosart's  Spending 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Sop-  of  the  Money  of  Robert  Newell,  1877,  pp.  170- 

with  published :  1.  <  Eight  Views  of  Foun-  171 ;  Hazlitt's  Collections  and  Notes,  i.  394,  ii. 

tains  Abbey  .  .  .  with   Description,*  New-  fJO;  Milbonm's  Hist,  of  St.  Mildred's,  Poultpy; 

castle,  1832,  fol.      2.  'An  Account  of  the  punters  Oliver  Heywood,  p.  5  ;  Daviess  lork 

Minino-  Districts  of  Alston  Moor  Weardale  ^^^'  P*   ^^^  •  Liturgies  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

scription  of  Monocleid  Writing  Cabinets,'  SOTHEBY,  SAMUEL  (1771-1842), 
Newcastle,  1841  ?,  8vo.  4.  *  An  Account  of  auctioneer  and  antiquary,  bom  in  1771,  was 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,'  London,  descended  from  the  elder  branch  of  a  family 
1843,  8vo.  5.  *  The  National  Importance  of  settled  at  Pocklington  and  Birdsall  in  York- 
preserving  Mining  llecords,*  Newcastle,  1844,  shire.  William  Sotheby  [q.  v.],  the  author, 
8vo.  6.  *  Education:  its  Present  State  and  came  from  a  younger  branch.  Samuel's  uncle, 
Future  Advancement,'  Newcastle,  1 863, 8vo.  John  Sotheby  (1740-1807),  was  partner  and 
7.  *  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt,' London,  1857,  nephew  of  Samuel  BeJcer  {d.  1778)  (see 
8vo.  8.  *  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  France  and  Spain,'  Nichols,  Lit.  Anecd.  iii.  162-3 ;  and  Dibdin, 
Hexham,  1865,  8vo.  9.  *  Education  in  Vil-  Bibliograph.Decameron,\\\.^A^i)^'whoioyxndi^ 
lage  Schools,'  l^ondon,  1868, 8vo.  10.  *  Three  at  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  1744  the 
Weeks  in  Central  Europe,'  London,  1869,  first  sale-room  instituted  in  this  country  ex- 
12mo.  clusively  for  the  disposal  of  books,  manu- 
[(Sir)  B.  W.  Richardson's  Thomas  Sopwith,  scripts,  and  prints.  In  1774  Baker  took 
1891  (containing  excerpts  from  his  Diaries,  and  George  Leigh  into  partnership,  and  from  1775 


detailed  Diaries  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  to  1800  John  Sotheby  (Baker's  nephew)  was 
daughter,  Mrs.  David  Chadwick.]  G.  A.  J.  C.  associated  with  him,  and  the  firm  was  kno^Ti 
SOROCOLD,  THOMAS  (1561-1617),  as  Leigh  &  Sotheby ;  it  became  Leigh,  So- 
divine,  bom  at  Manchester  in  1561,  and  theby,  &  Son  in  1800,  when  John  Sotheby's 
educated  at  the  local  grammar  school,  be-  nephew  Samuel  joined  it,  and  so  continued 
came  a  batler  or  student  of  Brasenose  till  1803.  After  1803,  and  until  the  death 
College,  Oxford,  in  1578,  and  matriculated  of  Leigh  in  1816,  the  firm  carried  on  their 


on  18  Julv  1580.  He  graduated  B.A.  on 
6  Feb.  1582-3,  and  M.A.  on  8  July  1585, 
and  after  his  ordination  became  a  popular 
puritan  preacher  in  his  native  county.  In 
July  1587  he  preached  in  the  private  chapel 
of  Lord  Derby  at  Lathom  House.      He  was 


business  at  a  new  address,  145  Strand  (DiB- 
Dix,  op.  cit.  iii.  18,  and  Bibliography j  a  Poem, 
1812).  John  Sotheby  died  in  1807,  and  on 
Leigh's  death,  eight  years  later,  Samuel  con- 
tinued the  concern  by  himself,  movii^  to 
3  Waterloo  Street,  Strand,  about  1817.  Soon 


ftftvrwards  he  took  hie  son,  Samuel  Leigh 
Sotb*by  fq.  ¥.1,  into  pftrtnerehip,  and  in  1826 
Uram.  Soiheby  &  Son  printed  a  '  Catalogue 
of  the  Colliicliona  sold  br  Jlessrs.  BaRer, 
I^igh,  *  Sotheby  from  17U  lo  IS^iS."  A 
M9t  nf  the  original  cnlalogueg,  with  the  piir- 
cbhaen'  ntunes  and  prions,  is  in  the  British 
MuMum.  Samuel  NitheW  conductnl  the 
^isptirwl  of  many  famous  libraries.  He  re- 
tired from  biisioTOS  in  1827.  The  firm  still 
flourialw*  as  Sorhehy,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge 
at  13  WellingloD  Street,  Strand. 

Sotheby  WDs  much  interested  in  tlie  origin 
ftnd  progress  of  the  art  of  printing.  He 
b*gan  lo  trace  faceimites  of  such  early 
printvd  books  as  passed  through  hts  hunus 
ID  1814.  After  a  visit  to  Holland  in  1824 
to  examine  epecimens  at  Ilnsrlem  for  hia 
ftiond  William  VounjtOttley  [q-v.],  his  at- 
tention was  first  specially  directed  to  block 
books.   His  extensive  collections  were  edited 

ghissonaB'TheTvpographyofthoFiftennth 
ntury ,'  1 8-15,  and '  i'rincipi  a  Typographic  a,' 
18.J8.  a  vols.  4to. 

Sotheby  died  at  Chelsea  in  4  Jan.  1642, 
in  hissevnnty-first  jear.  He  first  married, 
in  1803,  Harriet  Barlon  (1775-1808|,  by 
wliom  he  hod  two  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
the  youngest  son  was  Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby. 
His  Biwontl  wife  was  Laura  Smith,  married 
in  1817.     She  had  no  surviving  children. 

[Sent.  Mhe.  April  lSt3,  pp.  142-4;  Nii-hols's 
Iil.Itlastni(ionsviii.fil4:AlliboDe'sDif(iaDiiry, 
u.  3I7T-S:  Timra,  6  Jan.  1K42;  List  <if  th« 
Prioclpnl  CaliilngnM  of  Baker,  Leigli,  Sutliuby, 
&C.,  Lfloilrm,  182S.  Sio.]  U.  R.  T, 

SOTHEBY,  S.\MUEL  LEIGH  (1805- 
1861),  auctioneer  and  antiquary,  yoiuiger 
eon  of  Samuel  Sotheby  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on 
81  Aug.  I80o,and  entered  theauclioneering 
business  at  an  early  ape.  In  1836  he  com- 
piled the  '  Exhibition  CHtalogue  of  Giovanni 
d'Atbanasi's  Collection  of  Egyptian  Anti- 
(juities,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,'  4to.  The 
fani'ius  library  of  Dr.  Klosa  of  Hamburg 
ha'i  he..-n  sent  for  sale  in  183.),  and  Sotheby, 
who  ciitato):iied  the  collection,  claimed  that 
it  inciudddilelanchthon'Hown  library.  He 
published  in  1840  a  handsome  quarto,  de- ; 
•cribing  his  discoveries,  and  including  the  , 
result  of  his  researches  in  public  and  private  . 
librarit^s,  entitled  '  Unpublished  Documents, 
Marginal  Notes,  andMemorandn  in  the  Auto-  | 


paniwl  with  Observation*  upon  the  varielips 
of  style  in  the  Handwriting  of  those  lUua- 
trioui  Ruformcre; 

About  a  year  after  his  father's  death,  in 
1812,   he    took    into   imrtnership   his  chli-f 

Souatant.  John  Wilkinson   (1803-181(4), 


^^upountani 


who,  after  1863,  was  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm,  now  known  as  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  &  Hodge,  of  l-S  Wellington 
Street,  Strand  {Atkenamm,  27  Jon.  1894, 
D.  115;  BooktelUr,  7  Feb.  1894.  p.  123). 
Wilkinson  became  the  salesman,  while 
Sotheby  superintended  the  cataloguing. 

His  chief  literary  work  was  to  eait  the 
materiala  collected  by  hia  father,  which  he 
supplemented  and  published  as  '  The  Typo- 
graphy of  the  Fineenth  Century ;  being 
Specimens  of  the  Productiona  of  the  early 
Continental  Printera,  exemplified  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Facsimiles  from  one  hundred  Works, 
together  with  their  Water-marks,'  London, 
IfUi),  fill,  and'  Principia  Typographical  the 
Block  Books,  or  Xylographic  Delineations 
of  Scripture  History  issued  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  during  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  exemplified  and  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Origin  of  IMnting,  to 
which  is  added  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
character  of  the  Paper  Marks  of  the  period,' 
London,  1858,  3  vols.  4to,  120  plataa,  of 
which  220  copies  were  sold  by  auction  on 
5  May  1858.  A  supplement  was  printed  in 
1851),  not  for  sale,  as 'Memoranda  relating  to 
Block  Books  preserved  in  the  Blblioth^ue 
ImpSriaie,  Paris,  made  October  1868,'  4to. 
The  whole  of  the  collectiona  for  these  works, 
with  many  tracings,  are  bound  up  in  36  vols. 
folio,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sotheby  had  a  house.  Woodlands,  Nor- 
wood,where  he  possessedagallery  of  cabinet 
liointings,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  displayed 
in  a  couple  of  pamphlets, '  A  few  Words  by 
wav  of  a  Letter  addreMed  to  the  Directors,' 
1855,  and  '  .\  Postscript  to  the  letter,' 1655. 
His  last  publication  wa±  '  Itamblinga  In  the 
Elucidation  of  the  Autograph  of  Milton,' 
London,  1801,  4to,  with  facsimilea  and 
portraits. 

He  died  at  Buckfasllpigh  Abbey,  Devon- 
shire, on  19  June  1861 ,  aged  ."iS.  He  married, 
in  \Si'2,  Julia  Emma,  voungest  daughter  of 
Henry  Jones  Pitcher,  by  whom  he  hod  two 
daughters  and  one  son. 


80THEBY,  WILLIAM  (175:-ie33), 
author,  born  in  I^ondon  on  9  Nov.  1757,  and 
baptised  at  St.  George's  Church,  Bloomabury, 
on  19  Dec,  waa  elder  son  of  William  Sotheby, 
colonel  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  by  his  wife 
EliMbelh  (rf.  1700),  daughter  of  William 
Sloane,  efi|.,  of  Stoneham,  Hampshire,  His 
younger  brother,  Thomas  (1759-1831),  en- 
tered the  navy,  was  captain  of  the  Marl- 
borough when  she  was  wrecked  oil'  the  Isle 
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of  <iifiiifii,  I'Varif:!',  and  rr).so  to  U.'  an  admiral 
tff  I  III'  wliilif  ( rf.  (jirnt.  Mntf.  ISU,  ii.  177-^). 
Tin-  riitluT,  who  WHH  elected  F.S.A.  on 
s  DiT.  \1V\  di(Mi  in  17<j45.  William's  guar- 
iliiiiiH  iit'tpr  his  fathoFM  death  were  Charles 
rhili|i  Niirke,  lourth  earl  of  Ilardwicke 
t|.  \  .  lord  ohanivllor,  and  his  maternal 
uiirh'.  Ilaiis  SKiune.  ami  he  succeedeil  to  the 
opinio   ol*   Sewarvlsione,  on  the   borders  of 


acquaintance  of  not  a  few  of  their  most  emi- 
nent contemporaries  in  various  departments 
of  literature  and  art  *  {ib.  chap.  xr. )  In  1 8(X> 
Sotheby  took  Scott  to  Ilampstead  to  visit 
Joanna  Baillie,  at  whose  house  Kogers  re- 
corded a  meeting  with  Sotheby  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  dinner  a  year  earlier  (CrAYDF.N% 
RogerSj  i.  '2'1),  Sotheby  made  in  1800  ela- 
borate manuscript  corrections  in  the  proof- 
l'vr'''^»i  V\»rk*>:.  which  had  been  the  property  I  sheets  of  *  Kichard  1/  a  tedious  j)oem  by  his 
oi  ■■  ..r  :'a:v.;*\  s'v.^v  UC3.  He  was  educated  ,  friend  Sir  James  lUand  Burgas  q.  v.]  (th»?se 
*T  Hsr'.-w.  V.;:  *:: he  iaTe  of  seventeen  pur-  sheets  are  now  in  the  British  Museum). 
,*^  vv.v.  A  ,-»v;,v.v..TS.'i.  *r.  d#  en<i»m  in  the  10th  i  In  1809  Sotheby  joined  another  friend.  Sir 
..-fii-."* •■'.*.  fc-A.  .■>:jk,:*.-.:'.^  l-^ave  of  absence.  George  Beaumont,  in  encouraging  Coleridge 
M  ^  .-.  i-  ;'  r;  .  'atv  AsTddemy  of  Angers,  to  bring  out  'The  Friend/ and  in  181J  he, 
N  j.js  •  ■'  ^  .*■  •*•*.>  >-A:.;r.tH.i  with  his  re-  with  lieaumont  and  Sir  Thoma;^  Barnard,  re- 
i' I.....  I  y  ■  •  .*.  --*.  17..:  ::>rf  tir«:  made  ceived  subscriptions  for  Coleridgi»*s' Lectures 
■  I.  .'.!•  •  »T'.^.  .-.  ■  .-...-^  Wi'.rer  Svt'»tt  icf.  on  the  Drama  at  Willis's  Rooms  (Lamb.  2>^- 
X  \  .  .  V       1 1.-*.  V  V   ir  J.L*.y  irs)  he    trr*,  ed.  Ainger,  i.  i.w;  Coleridge,  Work*^ 

.1. -..<..     I  .    -  ^•.  r-*^   :v  Tii-ry-::^  Mary,    with  memoir  by  J.  Dykes  Campbell,  1^93, 

.       ■  ,'  -     •  «.^ V':  :.->i-- Isc^'i  .^r'Eoton.    p.  Ixxxv:  Kxight,  Jl'ordsintrth^  ii.  KW). 

\   ...„■■  ..^-   -  V  •  .  ».*rJ7  ir.  I  V.'''*-        Meanwhile  Sotheby  by  his  skill  as  a  trans- 

u    .  ,.    .V       ■  ■      ^    •  ..  »    \t-' .    c  Hiii'^y.    Ia:or  secured   for  himself  a   wide   literary 

•     •.     •' .?!    - '^   irrnv.  1-. :.    reparation.     In  1798.  at\er  rapidly  acquiring 
......  V    ^  .  ^  .  ..  ..     ,    >  •  -^   >[  -ir:-.    i  kaowletlize  of  German  for  the  purpose,  he 

.   .     V  .    ■ .  ...     •    <  ■.  v-i  %     >  -vtTv    ;"vibIi>Ued  a  translation  of  Wieland's  Ger- 

v    ■    K        "••  V:  i:^'    siiR   pi.vm   '  r»beron,'    which    had   already 

i.."liiev*i  European  popularity.  The  author, 
:  •  "whom  >:)theby  sent  a  copy  of  his  per- 
:"  rm-izo^   wirh    a    s«"»nnet,    expressed    un- 

»  ••>»-.: -i    "?■  L3'i-?«:  sa:i<:*action.  .V  second  edit  ion,  with 

.      .  %      .  :    :-      '.:-"ri:i[:>  by  Fuseli.  appeared  in  180r>.    In 

•    .,  ■  r    -   •     ".■**■.:  ^  'lirbv  ba^THi  on  it  a  masque  in  five 

'^  XN.  ^  ^    --    .  •-     I.  -i    :"      t-V  ^vTse  oallrHl  *  Oheron,  or  IIuoq 

-    •  -  .  It.  :^:ti  iv.'wLicii  h»' d»^licated  to  George 

V  -     ■■".    *      ;  ■•  '     An    'tjtuilly    g«KKl   reception 

^  ■      -.     :  :  %  ;       i  >  "^t":;.'*  v-r^r*  translation  of  Vir- 

^  ^     .        ■—  r^-  's.*   whioli   app».*art»d    in    1800 

*  V  -.■■*'.  J-nrey,  in  the  *  Pldinburgh 

-      .*  :  r  '.'siii.  ?.imf\vhat  oracularlv 

'  -  -    -•  -.•  ■'  -     :  -  ..^-      ■  •  jira.lr  -^t  l>'ing  advanced  to 

-  -    1*  1  -•     *  :  -   .  ^  1      <  zr.-T.   -t  Ir-iniT  the  most  per- 

"-    ::  ■  .-     :-  "  T-..:-  :*    r.    :*  i  olassio  poet  now  extant 

»•  "^  ...  X  --■:    i..   ^      -      _-    .-^  _.^  ■  J  lin  Wilsumc  Christopher 

-l-" '  ■-■  r    .-T--      y  --.  .      :-^"  •:  "lii:  ir  •*tami>ed'  Sotheby 
.    '  ..    *  ..  -y    >.-..--...-■ -j^      ,  ^-  --«:■> .i: -7 ■:i(*hrisrendom  '  (A'«>c/w 

'  >[±j'A-.:'ji»'.    iii.    4.')t)-7).      It 

-"  ..•'.  in  -'jL-'  sumptuous  *  (ieorgica 
V.rj  "...  Mir  r.i*  Hexaglotta'  (Lon- 
lT.  :';1  1":::*  riii».ly  printed  volume 
i-.-i  i"  >'::>.by's  »'xpense,  and  was 
-  I  ". '.  ::  in  :■■>  many  ot  the  sovert'igns 
}••'}.  Ho  v;iinly  a]ipe:iled  to  Scott  to 
::.  rK>;des  Sotheby's  Knglish  ver- 
Wordaworth. '"'iliTi'l;"-,  .-;iij..M  I  J.Viir'-r-,  Sir  -i-iri.  :'•  iru'lud^d  a  Spanish  version  of  the 
UJinoni,  Mf^..  .>i'Mori-,  .Innuwi  * 'irnrjiv^^  *  hy  Jnhn  do  Guzman,  a  German 
ia  Ivl/w»irili,  rfyr'iri.'Jiirn  M'^H>n-,  v-rsi-m  by  J.  H.  V«^s.s  an  Italian  version  by 
I  llfilliiin  WIT'- union/  hi-'.  t'u»-.t*  Francesco  Si-mvf.  and  a  French  version  by 
I*  n  IX' If  I II I  in.     Sf -oft,  who  *  i'Vi-r    James  Delillo. 

him  n  HiiuN-n-  n-j^nrd,'  awt'd  to        Althouch  Bvron  described  Sothebv  in  his 
,vir«-*-    "  »idfin  *  th*:  p.'rKonal  j 'English Banb and  Scotch Ueviewera^  1809) 
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H  one  who  wrote  poetry  nilli  sincerity.  Email 
auccpM  altendpd  ibn  publication  of  ihe  ori- 
sinHl  vers*^,  w)iich  floweit  abundantlj'  from 
nin  pen.  Iri  1790  Solhehy  igsueU  an  ode. 
•The  Battle  of  thn  Nile'  (17B9),  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Lord  Spencer,  first  lord  «f  the 
■dminlt]''.  Uis  iwond  son  took  part  in  the 
on^aenment.  Tliare  followed  'A  Poetical 
Bpwtle  to  Sir  Georgv  Beaumont,  Bart.,  on 
lot  Knconrngeroent  of  tbe  British  School  of 
P»inlin([' (ISOI)i  '"'  ambitious  epic  called 
'  i^ul,'  a  bUnk-verae  poem  iu  two  parts 
(1807);  '(^>a»tBn(!ede  CaBtille'(1810),  an 
imilAtion  of  Scott's  'Lady  of  the  Lake;' 
ind  '  A   Song  of   Triumpli  on  the   Peace ' 

(leu). 

Soibeb^ftlaomade  strenuousefibrtsin  tra- 
g«dy,  but  developed  no  genuinely  dramatic 
power.  Before  1790  b  tragedy  by  him,  'Ber- 
tnun  and  Matilda,' was  acted  priTntely  at 
Winchester  by  himself  and  his  friends.  Miib- 
■equentW  be  published  at  least  uis  other 
liislorical  tragedies— alt  in  five  acts  and  in 
blank  verse.  The  earliest  was  '  The  Cam- 
brian Hero,  or  Llewelyn  the  Great;  an  Ilis- 
tOTickl  Tragedy'  |Egbam,  no  date).  There 
followed  in  separate  volumes  '  T!ie  Siege  of 
CiUECo'  (ItHX));  '  Julian  and  Agnes,  or  the 
Monka  of  the  Gremt  St.  Bernar<r  ( 1801 ),  de- 
dicated to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  und  sub- 
aequcntly  revised  and  renamed  successively 
'  "Die  Confession '  (ISI4)  and  '  Ellen,  or  the 
CoDft«sion  '(1816)  1  and  ■  Oregtes,' dedicated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom  (18U2,  4to). 
'  The  Confession  '  and  '  Orestes '  reappeared 
with  thri-e  hitherto  iinpubliahed  tmgediea, 
'Ivan,'  'The  I»enth  of  Dumley."  and  'Za- 
morin  and  Zama.'  under  the  general  title  of 
'  Five  Tragedies.'  in  1814. 

Only  one  of  Ihese  pieces  was  accorded  a 
public  representation  on  the  siafce.  '  Julian 
Mid  Asnes' wna  octed  on  2o  April  1800  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  and  Kemble,  whose  rendering 
wu  said  to  be  'piMruIiarly  fine,'  in  that  of 
ttiehero(OBirEgT,vii. 603-6).  Ataninipres- 
siw  point  in  the  play  Mrs.  Siddons  by  an  un- 
iMppy  accident  struck  the  head  of  a  dummy 
infant,  that  she  was  carrying  against  a  door- 
pout,  and  tlie  audience  was  unseasonably 
OonTalsed  with  laughter,  in  which  the  actress 
joined.  Tlieri!  waa  no  second  performance. 
AlthouffU  the  other  pieces  were  offered  to 
Dniry  Lane, '  the  baruarous  repugnance  of 
th»  principal  actors  (according  to  Byron) 
ptnvenied  the  performance '  (Bibom,  Workt. 
XV.  J8).  In  ]Kl6  Byron  good-naturedly  in- 
duced the  management  to  accept  'Ivan,' 
but  after  three  or  four  mhearsals  it  was 
ivitlulnawn  'upon  »ome  tcpidnesson  the  part. 
'  "     I  or  warmth  on  that  of  the  author ' 


(ill.  iii.  174,  ■22Q}.  Kean  declared  himself 
unable  to  make  anrtbing  of  the  title-r^le 
(UBHE8T.  I.  233).  'Sotheb^  at  once  repub- 
lished the  piece.  Byron  insisted  at  the  time 
that  be  was  'capriciously  and  evilly  en- 
treated '  (CUYDEH,  Sogers,  i.  2391,  but  after- 
wards unctvillv  expressed  regret  at  having 
befriended  Sotheby  s  '  trash '  (ib.  p.  255), 

Sotheby,  who  had  been  greatly  distressed 
by  the  death  on  1  Aug.  lSl5  of  his  eldest 
son,  William,  colonel  in  the  guards,  now 
sought  distraction  from  his  troubles  in  a  long 
tour  in  Holy.  He  left  England  in  Way  IfllS 
with  liis  family  and  two  friends.  Professor 
Elmsley  and  Dr.  Flayfiiir.  They  retumedby 
way  of  Germany  at  theclose  of  the  following 
year.  He  published  his  impressions  in  'Fare- 
well to  Itfllv.  and  occasional  Poems '  ( 1818), 
most  of  which  he  reissued  with  additions  in 
'  Poems '  (1835;  another  edition.  1828).  On 
resuming  residence  in  London,  Sotheby 
mainly  devoted  himself  to  a  verse  translation 
of  Homer.  '  The  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  a. 
Specimen  of  a  New  Version  of  Homer,'  ap- 
peared in  1830,  and  was  well  received.  The 
whole  of  the  '  Iliad '  I  in  heroics)  followed  in 
1831.  Christopher  North  extolled  the  ren- 
dering in  five  articles  in  >  Blackwood's  Maga- 
line.'  The 'GdyBsev' followed  in  l»34  with 
a  reissue  of  the  ■Iliad,'  and  seventy-five 
illuElnttions  engraved  by  Henry  Moces  from 
Flaxman's  de»igTi9  (4  vols.) 

Sotheby  maintained  his  many  literary 
IViendshipB  till  the  end.  Byron,  on  some 
trivial  pretence,6eemsalone  of  Sotheby'searly 
aci^uaintanccs  to  have  renounced  friendly  re- 
lations with  him;  in  1616  he  wrote  malevo- 
lently of 'the  airs  of  patronage  which  Sotheby 
affectB  with  young  writers,  and  affected 
both  to  me  and  of  me  for  many  a  good  rear ' 
(CLATHBir,  Sogen,  i.  266).  'Sotheby "deli- 
vered an  eloquent  speech  on  31  Marcli  18^ 
before  the  Dilettante  Society  on  the  death  of 
his  friend  Sir  Henry  Charles  Englefield 
[q.  v.],  and  it  was  privately  printed.  Ob 
22  April  1828  Scott  was  Sotheby's  guest  at 
a  dinner  party  at  his  London  house,  when 
'  that  extraordinary  man "  Coleridge  orated 
on  Homer  and  other  topics  (Loc'IHABI).  In 
the  Slimmer  and  autumn  of  1829  he  made  a 
tour  in  Scotland,  and  visited  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford.  In  Juni.  1833  he  attended  the  third 
meeting  of  the  British  Assodation  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  penned  a  poem  on  the  pmceed- 
ings,  which  was  publi>^heil  posthumously 
with  a  memoir  and  verse*  written  in  ltWl-2 
on  Scott's  declining  health  and  death. 

Sotheby  died  at  his  residence  in  Lower 
Grosvenor  Street  on  30  Dec.  1833.  and  was 
buried  on  6  Jan.  1834  in  the  lamLly  vault 
in  Uackney  churchyard,  Middlesex.  Hallam 


attended  his  deathbed,  "Wordsworth  wrote 
to  Rogers  of  hia  grief  a(  tlie  death  of  '  the 
TBteran  Sothebv '  (Clai-deit,  liogert  and  ku 
Contemporaries,  ii.  87).  Sotheby's  widow, 
Mary  lated,  who  was  born  on  28  Dec.  1769, 
died  on  U  Oct.  1834. 

Sotheby's  port  rut  was  puinted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the  picture  waa  en-  . 

Kved  hj-  F.  C,  I*wi8.  An  unfinished  | 
wing  in  crayons,  also  by  Lawruncc,  wns  l 
executed  in  1814.  Both  painting  and  draw- 
ing are  now  at  Ecton,  the  proiiertv  of  Major- 
general  F.  E.  Sothebv. 

Sotheby,  writte  Byron,  '  has  imitated 
eTerybody,  and  occasionally  Burpaseed  his 
models.'  Although  his  poums  and  pla^H  . 
were  held  in  hirh  eatci^m  bv  Ills  friendii,  hie 
translations  of  Virgil  and  \Vieland  alone  de- 
serve posthumous  consideration.  They  are 
faithful  to  their  originals  and  betray  much  i 
lit«rat7  taste,  if  they  are  not  of  the  stuff  of 
which,  classics  are  made.  As  a  translator  of 
Homer,  Sotheby,  who  owed  much  to  Pope,  ' 
failed  to  reproduce  Homer's  directness  of  I 
style  and  diction.  The  translation,  although  . 
eminently  readable,  was  a  work  of  superero- 
gation (cf.  Matthew  Abnolp,  On  Trang-  i 
latiaff  Homer,  1896,  pp,  lO-U).      Sotheby's  | 


L 


]  relations  with  men  of  high  di 
tinction  in  literature  give  his  career  its  chief  , 
interest.    His  literary  correspondence  is  pre-  i 
Ber\-ed  at  Ecton.  i 

Of  Sotheby's  seven  children,  the  eldest,  f 
William,  died  in  ISlo,  a  lieutenant-colonel  > 
in  the  foot-guards;  George  (1787-1817)  en-  | 
tered  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  ' 
was  killed  in  defending  the  residency  at 
Naapoore  during  the  Mahratta  war,  on  I 
S7Nov.1817i  Hans,  also  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  died  on  27  April  1827; 
Frederick  (d.  1870)  was  colonel  in  the  Ben- 
gal artillery,  and  C.B. 

Sotheby's  grandson, IlnnsWilliamSotheby 
(18^-1874),  son  of  his  thiiJ  son.  Hans,  was 
a  man  of  literary  taste  and  knowled^re. 
Ha  was  fellow  of  Eieter  College,  Oxford, 
from  1851  lo]864,  and  contributed  to  '  Fra- 
aer's  Magazine'  (December  I860  and  Janu- 
ary 1861)  an  article  on  'Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  de  Quincey,'  and  to  the  '  Quarterly 
Review' (July  1875)  a  notice  of  Cofflparett  is 
'  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo '  (Boasb,  Seg.  Kreter 
CotlegefPASd;  ct,jE\TFUEaos,  Hecollfctioiii, 
i.  n-2,  I89>. 

Chables  Sotheby  (rf.  18M},  the  second 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  who  auccewded  to 
Sewardstone  Manor,  entered  the  navy ;  was 
present  as  a  midshipman  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  in  1798,  look  part  in  the  operations  in 
^jyt  in  1801,  and  against  the  Turks  in 
1S07.  He WBsappointed totheSeringapatam 


itt1t^24,  and  in  her  was  active  in  sappresnar 

Siracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  attained 
ag-rank  on  30  March  1^18,  and  died  iw- 
admiral  of  the  red  at  his  residence  in 
Ix)wndes  Square  on  20  Jan.  1854  (Grnt. 
3tag.lS-'hl,i.  lUl).  His  eldest  son  (byhi#&Bt 
wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Hamlllaa, 
seventh  lord  Belhaven),  Charles  William 
Hamilton  Sothebv  (1620-1871),  high  sheriff 
of  Northamptonsbire  in  1881,  succeeded  to 
the  Ecion  estates  in  that  year  on  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Ambrose  Isted,  and  sold 
Sewardstone  in  1 884 ;  his  half-brother.  Major- 
general  Frederick  Edward  Sothebv,  sne- 
ceeded  to  Ecton  on  his  death  in  I88i. 

[Memoir  preHxed  to  Lines  suggested  b;  llw 
third  meeting  of  the  British  Asnjciation  for  ihs 
AdvsDct^menc  of  Sciatica  ...  by  the  lata  Wil- 
liam .Solhobv,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  London.  1834  iCabb 
RoUnson's  biary;  Clayden's  8.  Rogi>rB  and  hit 
CuDtemporariea :  Loekbart's  Life  of  ScMti 
Miioro's  Memoirs,  ed.  Lord  John  Russell ; 
Soathey's  CorrespoBdence ;  Xotes  iind  Qnfriiis, 
8th  ser.  viii.  411;  Nichols's  Lit.  Illu«ralioD», 
riii.  324-5.]  S.  L. 

80THEL,  SETH  (-f.  1097),  colonial 
governor,  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
South  Carolina  by  purchasing  Lord  Clarea- 
don's  share.  Iti  'September  IBSI  Sothel,  in 
the  capacity  of  senior  proprietor,  succeeded 
to  the  govemorsbip  of  the  settlement  tl 
Albemarle,  which  atterwards  becatoe  Noilh 
Carolina,but  onbisway  out  he  was  captured 
by  Algerine  piratee.  ile,  however,  escaped 
or  was  ransomed,  and  reached  the  colony  in 
1683.  His  misgovemment  irritatt^  the 
colonists  into  rebellion,  and  he  was  by  them 
deposed  and  banished.  He  then  went  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  fared  belter. 
Finding  the  colony  in  a  slate  of  rebellion 
against  the  government  collector,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  himself  recogtiiaed  ai 
governor  by  the  colonists.  This,  howevw, 
was  disallowed  by  the  proprietors,  and  is 
1691  hewasdefinitely superseded  by  the^-  ■ 
poinlment  of  Philip  LudwelL  Sothel  aypcaarM 
to  have  died  in  1697,  since  on  -20  Dm.  ttW 
that  year  a  letter  from  the proprietora  rafetl'^ 
to  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death.  ' 

[RyvB'sUihtorical  Sketches  of  South  Carolina; 
Witu.Qre  Hist,  of  America,  v.  2»6.  813;  Pob- 
licalions  of  3auth  Carolina  Hisloriool  Soriety.] 
J.  A.D. 

SOTHEREY,  SIMON  (J.  1396),  Bene- 
dictine.     [iSeo  SotTTHKEI.] 

SOTHERN,  EDWARD  ASKEW(183e- 

1881),  actor,  the  son  of  a  merchont,  collie^ 

troprietor,   and    shipowner,   was    bom    '" 
liverpool,  1  .\pril  1826.     After 
rience  on  the  amateur  stage   he   made 
appearance  in   1849  at  the  theatre  ii 


Helien,  Jersey,  wliprt'.  t.hrouf^h  tbe  infli 
of  friendB,  liu  whs  nllowed  to  play  Claudii 
MelootU!  ID  the  '  Lady  of  Lyoiia,'  t'niler 
thu  n&iao  of  JloiiglnH  Stuart  he  becnmu  n 
Block  membor  of  the  St.  lleliers  cciropany. 

{laying  ■  laTgts  number  of  cbntactcrs  from 
Ikinlul  downwardi.  In  Wfraiouth  in 
Ofltobrr  1851  he  vrns  swn  as  Claude  Mel- 
notle  and  Sir  Charles  Coldnlream  in  '  V«ed 
up '  by  ChHrlt«  Kpan,  who  gave  him  en-  I 
00ungsm«nt.  Tor  (be  benefit  of  Monsieur  , 
Oilnwr,  bin  Jersey  manager,  be  played  at  j 
tbo  Birmingham  theatre,  witli  whit^li  'Uilm«!T  i 
waa  al»o  oMuciatud,  Franh  Frixlilev  in 
•  Boots  at  till!  Swan,'  the  jwrformanc'e  re- 
sulting in  un  eiigiif!^iuent  at  thirty  eliilliugs 
■  wpek  with  tbe  Binaingham  company. ' 
It«luetant  to  fullil  an  engagement  in  Liver-  ! 
pool  for  which  he  was  told  off,  he  accepted  | 
an  invitation  tn  America,  and  appeared  at  i 
the  National  Theatre,  Boston,  as  Dr.  I'un-  ) 
gloM  in  tbo  *  Heir  at  Ijiw  '  and  in  a  farce  j 
called  '  John  Dobbs.'  Dismissed  for  in- 
cApacity,  hri  played  juvenile  parts  at  thi'  ! 
Howard  Athenmum  in  tbo  same  city.  lie  ' 
is  dMCribe<l  at  that  oeriod  as  '  tall  (for  an 
actor),  willnwy  and  lithe,  with  a  clear  red- 
and-wbitc  English  complexion,  bright  blue 
eyes,  wavv  brown  hair,  and  'graceful  ■'°'- 


riage.'  He  had  been  OTerpraised,  however, 
anil  was  ignorant  of  his  profession,  not  even 
knowing  bow  to  make  up.    Discouraged 


dtifvattfii,  he  went  lo  Xew  York  and^  played 
»t  ]iamum'«  Museum.  He  then  acted'  in 
Washington.  Ifaltimorc.and  other  cities,  and, 
after  gathering  some  experience,  became  a 
member  of  Wallack's  company.  New  York. 
Tbern  ho  remained  four  years,  changing  his 
atagB  name  from  Stuart  lo  Sothern,  He 
made  a  success  with  the  _part  of  Armand 
Duval  in  ■  Cam iUe,' a  version  of 'La  Dame 
aux  Camillas,'  to  the  Cam  ill  e  (Marguerite 
Oaaticr)  of  Miss  JUatilda  Heron.  Sub^c- 
qu«ntly  be  joined  the  company  in  New  York 
af  Miss  Laura  Keene,  and  played  a  large 
numbf^  of  rarts,  chiefly  in  light  comedy, 
including  CuMrles  Surface,  Young  Marlow, 
Bob  Acres,  Dr.  Pan^loss,  I.yttleton  Coke  in 
'Old  Heada  and  )oung  Hearts.'  Benedicb, 
Charles  Coiirtley  in  '  London  Assurance,' 
Raphael  in  the '  Marble  Heart,'  St.  Pierre  in 
the '  Wife,'  and  Harry  Jaspar  in  tbe  '  Bache- 
lor of  Hnaria.' 

Un  1:;  May  1858  was  produced  ut  Laura 
Kecne'a  Ibeutre  '  Our  American  Cousin'  by 
'Tom  Taylor.  In  this  he  reluctantly  played 
th«  then  small  T*f^  of  Lord  Dumlrnary,  a 
bnunldM  per.  The  character  did  not  at  first 
take.  In  lime,  however,  he  wrote  it  up, 
introducing  into  it  any  remunnralive  eceun- 
'  ""(fitj  of  manner  he  could  study  in  life.  On 


Sothem 


tbe  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  and  i 
tbo  principal  American  theatres,'  he  made  al 
tbe  Haymarket  as  Lord  Dundreary  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  At  the  Haymarket, 
in  llie  management  of  which  he  soon  parti- 
cipated, he  remained.  His  opening  experi- 
ment proved  doubtful.  The  play  was  weak 
and  on  tbe  whole  indifferently  acted,  and, 
though  Sothem  won  some  recognition,  the 
public  was  not  at  first  attracted.  Buckstone, 
tbe  manager,  was  on  the  point  of  reviving 
'  She  stoops  to  conquer  when  Cliarles 
Mathewe  [q.  v.]  encouraged  him  to  hold  on. 
Before  many  weeks  were  over  Lord  Dun- 
drearj-  was  the  talk  of  London.  It  ran  at 
the  Haymarket  for  4 90  consecutive  nights. 
What  was  known  as  tbe  Dundreary  whisker 
came  into  fashion,  as  did  Dundreary  attire 
generally.  A  clever  caricature  at  first,  the 
character  in  later  yeara  hecama  very  extrava- 
gant, without,  however,  losing  its  popiiloritv. 
The  part  grew  eventually  into  a  series  of 
inonologuee,  which  were  almost  entirely  of 
Sothern's  own  invention.  His  second  r<\le 
in  London  was  that  of  Captain  Howard  Leslie 
in  '  My  Aunt's  Advice,  a  slight  adaptation 
by  himself  from  tlie  French.  Un  13  March 
1883  he  was  seen  aa  Captain  Walter  Jlavden- 
blush  in  tbe '  Little  Treasure'  to  the  Qer'trude 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  was  erroneously 
described  as  then  malting  berdfibut.  Turning 
lo  account  the  popularity  of  tbe  character  of 
Dundreary,  be  was  also  seen  at  a  little  later 
date  in  tbe  burlesque  of '  Dundreary  Harried 
and  Done  for,'  written  by  H.  J.  Byron,  and 
in '  Dundreary  a  Father.' '  In  February  1B64 
he  was  Bunkum  Muller  in  a  piece  of  ex- 
travagance so  named.  During  the  slaclc 
season  he  visited  various  country  centres, 
being  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Edinbnrgh  as. 
Lord  Dundreary  on  26  May  1863,  and  in 
Dublin  0  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  In  Dublin 
his  pnrts  included  Count  Priuli  in  an 
Olvmpie  play  called  'Ifetribution,'  and  Sir 
Hugh  de  Brass  in  '  A  ilegulsr  Fix.' 

After  some  hesitation  Sothem  settled  on 
'  David  Garriek,'  an  adaptation  by  T.  W. 
rtobertson  of  '  Sullivan,'  tor  bis  next  appeal 
to  the  London  public,  30  April  1864.  In  thi« 
be  pJayed  David  Garriek,  which  was,  next  to 
Dundreary,  bis  best  part.  In  the  country  he 
acted  in  '  Used  up,'  and  on  19  Dec.  was  seen 
al  tlie  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  as  Frank 
Jocelvn  in  Watts  Phillips's  'Woman  in 
While,'  in  which  he  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market on  18  March  iAm.  On  24  May  he 
was  the  Hon,  Sam  Slingsby  in  Oxenford's 
'  Brother  Sam."  Frank  Annerley,  m  West- 
lani  Marston's  '  Favourite  of  Fortune,'  wns 
seen  in  Glasgow  in  March  leajaod  al  the  Hay- 
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mJiTiCK'.  'jTl  -J  April.    In  N  iv-^mb^rr  hr  play^i  in  Am  jUx  'j'hrrT  p*rr*  in  which  h*  was  si»n  in 

YA.n'i  iTj\.  ar.'i  •  i Ia^^jott  a.*  Clars'if  M-;ino":r,  Aa*riia ar?  Pa!f. F--lii Fearherler inCovnes'd 

a  r-  1  ^-sf.':..  t^  h  \.r  n-r  Vrr  a.*.*  i  mrd  in  Lo  nd  o  n .  O  n  •  K  rerrb-^i  v**  Fri-en-i.'  Ilaphael  in  the  •  >iarble 

•j7  I^Tl^  h-Tra.»  Vivian  in  T'>m  Tiy'.ir'*"  Lr*-  Hear".*  thf?  Kenchin  CoTr  in  the  "  Flowew 


A-.n  f  iT  Lil*-.*  pr»=:vi-,;.-lr  a^r^n  in  Manch*r-ter.    or  the  For^t.*  and  Box  in  "  Box  and  Cox." 

an=i '-r. -.*  Aprlli'J^irwA'!  lioh^r:  I>rvlin  in*A     He  had  many  schemes   for   play?,  si? me  of 


viiiV'i  pAri"!  and  m.idr  an  un.-s:i^?»ra,"-f  il  ap-    ">n»r  case  he  boii^t  for  a  term  of  years  from 


r*-;irino-  ■•--  L>rl  Dir.'ir-ary.     Albert  Br-^*-  W-stUnd  Marston  a  plar  of  serious  inttfre>t. 

sanre  in  *  A  Wif-r  wrii  won."  adapted  by  Fal-  Th-  term  having  expire<i.  he  made  a  second, 

f«nrT  :V  t:  'L'Hvmnir  L  TroL«  L'ulo:t»r»  *  of  and  ci'mtemplated.  ll  he  did  not  carry  nut, 

Pauli-r  K  »ck.wa.Triv»:nartheHavmark'^t  .-n  a  third  purchase.      His  powers   in  seriou* 

3«  •  E»-  \.  md  wi-i  a  failure.    It  wa*  ^ijcceeded.  drama  were  «li]7ht.    They  were  seen  at  their 

14  Mir;:.,  hv  "A   Heri   of  Rjmanc*^'/  an  best  a.s  David  Garrick.  but  his  mem-'^rr  sur- 

adap'ri*: 'Ti  bv  W-<r:and  Marston  of  *  tetavv  vives  in  eccentric  comedy,  and  principally 

J\.:i:li-**i    •  koxin     'i'un    Jrune    Homm^:  in  L^ord  Dundreary  and  Brother  Sam.  ^Vest- 

Pi-ivr^.'     In  tLi*  p:-H>r  S.r-.em  play»rd  thf  land  Marsf^n  credits  him  with  earnestness 

Marrii*  Victor  de  Toiirville.     Nrx:  cam*,  in  sarcasm,  but  holds  him  heavy  in  serious 

8   Jah.    W'-*.   •  Home.*  T.   W.  K.>b^rt*on's  delivery.      In  his   own   special   vein  as  a 

adapt.i'i'*n   f  Kmilr  Auzier'^'I/Aventuriere.'  humourist  he  had  no  rival,  being  a  'com- 

in  wh.oh  S'^h^-m  was  O'lonel  John  Whir^r.  plete  master  of  all  that  is  most  irresistible  in 

an-l  in  whi^h,  as  u.<ial.  he  in:r'ylu'?ei  much  th**  unexpected.*    lie  was  a  confirmed  wag, 

'  sn  J '  of  hi*  •'■'^■n.     In  Birmingham  hr  played  and  innumerable  stories  are  told  concerning 

Sir  rfimon  Simple  in  a  piei»  bv  H.  .1.  Byron  the  tricks  he  plavod  on  his  friends,  and  also 

so  nam  el.  and  sub<5»H|ien:  ly  called 'Not  such  on  strangers.    'Those  who  knew  him  best 

a   F  -"'1   a*  !i-*  lo^oks.*     Robert S'on's  •  Birth  '  hesitated  to  accept  his  statements.      When 

al*")  wa*  eiven  in  the  ciounrry.     A*  Charles  he  travelled  in  America  with  a  nobleman  of 

Mu!cr:ift  in  •  Barwi j^"*  Bv>k.*  by  H.  T.  (.'raven,  hisrhest  rank,  his  mention  of  his  companion's 

h»f  ♦•nar*»-d  a  villain.     He  was  al«o  p^^en  in  title  elicited  not  seldom  a  grin  of  incredulity. 

I.ond'm  yi-  ^Ir  ]\nj)i  de  Brass.     •  A  Three-  His  jokes  had  often  at  least  as  much  imperti- 

T»*-rinv  Hi*.*  a  thr'-*-a^'  oomvdy  by  Maddison  nence  as  drollery.  His  high  animal  spirits  and 

.Morton  firi'l  A.  W.  Younz.  a^-en  in  thr-  coun-  his  tendency  to  practical  joking  led  him  to 

trv.  w:t<  T—\fif:t-'\  to  ffUr  hCT  on  production  in  take  an  active  share  in  unmasking  the  pre- 

I/iri«lori,  ;iri'l  'uH'-H  *  Not  if  I  know  it.*  S.>th»Tn  tensions  of  professors  of  so-called  spiritualism, 

iilnvln/ .\ii;'iHtiM  Thrillington.     On  I'Olay  So   remarkable   were   the  feats   he   accom- 

\f*7\   ll"  v.Ji-   rhftrl"s«   Chuckles  in  B\T»->n's  plishtKi   that  he  was  him8f»lf  claimed  as  a 

'  Kn/lidi   <r<-ntiiTnari,  or  the  Squire's  Last  medium.     Sothem  was  a  bold  and  brilliant 

Shilhii^r/  PfvrrjM  hnd  pn^viously  played  the  rider  and  a  keen  huntsman.     He  kept  a  fine 

iifirt    in   Hrittol.     Nnrn;  of  these  late  pieces  stable,  and  was  readv  to  oblige  his  aristo- 

w<-n;  wholly  ^\if;c,t^A{\i\.  crntic   friends   by  selling  them  the  horses 

A  ft  IT  I'^t  I  S'.tlM-rn  rlisftppoarud  from  Lon-  which  he  rode  in  brilliant  style.    His  house, 

don  for  ihn»-  ynir-*,  '.pi-ndin^'  most  of  the  the  Cedars,  "Wright's  Lane,  Kensington,  wos 

tini'' in   Ani'Ticd.     His  reapp'tarance  at  the  a fa.<%hionable resort.  In  1880 Sothem, though 

lIsivniiirkMi.  \nt)U  plnre  on  11   May  1  ■'^78  as  still    indomitable   in  energy,  was  seriously 

Fit /.lilt  Minont.    ill    thf;  '  Crushf'd  Tragedian.*  unwell.     He  died  after  months  of  suflfering 


riiis  cliiiriK't*!-  in  a  pi«'r*'  by  Byrnn,  first  on  iM  Jan.  1881,  at  the  house  ho  then  occu- 
Cftlhf'l  tin*  *  lVoinptJT*M  Hox,'  iiid  b»M»n  more  pied  in  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  He 
than  onr*'  j)luvd  by  th"  author.  Snthern  ',  was  buried  on  the  27th,  at  his  own  wish, 
miwh'  a  gri'iit  Miirci-ss  with  it  in  th»j  Cnited  in  Southampton  cemetery. 
StiitPM,  iiikI  wiiM  ]>^!^p^^\»!(l  to  find  it  rec»Mved  ■  An  oil-painting  of  Sothem  is  i 
with  iiulifli'mice  in  London.  It  had  boen  ac-  i  rick  Club.  Portraits  of  him  abo 
cept<'(l  thr  ]iri>vious  ni^dit  in  Birmingham. 
Sidney  Sp»joiil»ill  in  IUtoh's  <  Hornet's  Nest/ 
17  JuiH',  whirh  lm<I  ]jreviously  bi'on  si-fu  in 
AniericM,  wmm  thr  liiKt.  novelty  in  which  he 
wa8  8oe»*  "  "•appeanid  art  Lord  Dundreary, 
and  •  ucters,  ami  made  for  bene- 

4}  ex{)crinit'.nt8,  playing  once 

lo'  in  the  United  States. 


in  the  Gar- 
abound  in  the 
illustrated  papers.  A  likeness  of  him  as  Dun- 
dreary, from  a  photograph  by  Sarony,  is  in 
Joseph  Jefferson's  *  Autobiograhy.'  A  like- 
ness, in  private  clothes,  which  accompanies 
Mr.  Pemberton*8  *  Life  of  Sothern,*  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  An  engraving  of  a 
painting  of  him  as  Lord  Dundreary  is  in 
the  same  volume. 


Sotheron-Estcourt 


Soulemont 


His <on, liTTToir  EDWARnSoTHEBs(lS58-  ' 
1887),b>irn^  Jiiii^l6,'>e,apppnn»lKt  Drury 
l^uie  for  A  benefit  on  24  Jtilj  1872  as  Captain 
Vernon  in  'Ou*  AioFricAn  Cousin,'  and 
nukdo  his  first  professions!  appearance  in 
1874  at  the  Walnut  Rtreet  Theaire.  Phils- 
delpbis,  »»  Veaud[ir6  in  Hetbir's  sdaptation, 
'  Tlio  Msrble  Heart.'  Hu  plajsd  light  comedy 
in  tbat  bouse  for  a  year,  accompanied  bis 
father  on  a  trip  through  tbe  United  ScatuB, 
plsyo<1  for  a  evasoa  in  llirmin^hain,  and  was 
in  lt*7o  Ilertift  ThompiioD  in  a  revival  at 
thn  HsyntBrket  of  'Home.'  He  subee- 
nii«ntlj  played  in  Australia  in  his  father's 
cUBTOCteTs,  bundreary,  and  David  G&rricli ; 
was  at  tbe  Itoyalty  and  tbe  Criterion  in 
I^iidun,  Rave  considerable  promise,  and  died 
4  March  1887.  Another  son.  E.  H.  Sotbem, 
played  with  Mr.  John  S.Clarkeat  tbe  Strand, 
on  IB  Nov.  1882.  Henry  Morland  in  the 
'  Heir  nt  Law.'  and  has  since  been  seen  in 
America  in  his  father's  eh amcter^.  A  daugh- 
ter, Eva,  also  made  a  brief  appearance  on  the 
Btaee. 

[Hnrsonal  knowledge:  Memoir  by  T.  Kdffnr 
Pemlfcrtoii,  ItlSe.  Pnaco^'s  Uramslic  List ;  Si^ott 
anl  Hnwiml'sLifB  of  H.  h.  Blunohsrd;  West- 
Uuil  SIsmton'H  Recoil  sell  uns  of  our  Rcc«Dt 
Aetors  ;  Dibdin's  Ediubiireh  Si&ge :  History  of 
the  Tbattre  Royal.  Dublin :  M.irln^a  Joumsl  of 
a  London  Playgoer;  Aniiiliiography  of  Joseph 
Jefferwa  ia  Mod  of  the  liaigo.]  J.  K. 

SOTHERON-ESTCOURT.  THOMAS 
HENIiV  f^CTTON  (lWJl-1876),BUtesmnn. 
[Hw  Em'oiBT.1 

SOTHERTON,  JOHN  (1562-1631  ?). 
judge,  born  in  IflUl',  was  son  or  John  Sntbrr- 
ton,  who  was  from  llJ  Jiini-  1579  until  his 
death,  on  ^ti  Oct,  IfHHi,  baron  of  the  court 
of  excheqner.  by  bis  second  wife.  Mnriu, 
lUnithler  of  Kdward  Woton.  M.l)..  who  wns 
buried  by  tbe  side  of  her  husband  in  1bL> 
church  of  St.  Botolph,  AldersgRte  Street, 
London.  The  Sotborton  family  originally 
cnme  from  the  village  of  SnthertoninSuffblk, 
and  many  members  of  it  were  mercers  in 
I^indon  or  Norwich.  Oeonte  Soiherton,  mas- 
ter of  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  in  IfiSi), 
was  M.P.  for  London  1593-8.  Nicholas 
Sotberton,  sheriff  of  Norwich  in  1572.  was 
author  of  a  history  of  John  Kett's  rebellion, 


>I  4.U>). 

I  matriculated  from  Christ  (^'hurch, 
,  on  SO  Nov.  1&8U,  gTaduated  B.A. 
on  32  Jan,  1682-^1,  bviiij;  in  the  same  vear 
incorpnrstJHl  at  Cambriilt^,  and  proceeiltJ 
M.A.  Aeril  1588.  Ho  was  admitted  id  No- 
VuDberlG^  a  member  of  t-be  Inner  Temple, 


where  ho  was  called  lo  tbe  bar  in  1597,  and 
elected  a  bencher  in  1610.  Appointed  re- 
ceiver-general for  the  counties  of  Bedford 
and  Buckingham  in  July  IGOl,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  cursitor  baron  of  tlie 
exchequeron290ct.  1610.  Hesat  reiTularly 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  gaol  delivery 
for  the  city  of  London,  was  joined  with 
Sir  Julius  Ctesar,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and 
others  in  a  commission  of  ways  and  means 
in  August  161:2,  and  at  a  later  dale  was  one 
of  the  assessors  of  compositions  fordefactivo 
titlesandan  inspector  of  nuisances  furMiddle- 
sex  (Rtmer's  Ficdera,  ed.  Sanderson,  xvii. 
388, 512, 540).  He  died,  or  retired,  in  1631, 
his  successor  o  n  1  he  bench.  Jam  es  Pogitt,  b^ng 
appointed  on  34  Oct.  of  that  year  (rt.  xix, 
34).  liy  his  wife  Eliiabeth,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Morgan  of  Cbilworth,  Surrey,  he  left 
an  heir,  who  inherited  the  manor  of  Waden- 
bull.  Kent,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
crown  in  1600. 

]  FoBl^fs  Alumni  Oion. ;  Inner  Temple  Books ; 
Blomefleld's  Korfolk,  Bto.  iri.  i59,  iv.  SO.  ItIS, 
I.  42S;  Dngdals'a  Grig,  p,  I4B,  Cbren.  Ser. 
pp.  100-8;  Spodding'sLifsof  Boron.  I  v.  314; 
lAiisd.  MSS.  IBS.  e.  2D9-30U,  ISS  IT.  23&-8  ; 
Cnl.  Sute  Papers.  Don.  1S9B-1S01  p.  383. 
1603-in  pp.  138,  SIS,  639.  Ittll-IS  p.  248, 
A<rdeniU,  ISSD.t62Sp.4SI;  Hist.MSS.  Comm. 
4ihl{np.  App.  p.  121;  Hniied'x  Kent,  ed,  1790. 
ili,741;  Stow's  London,  etbodici.  617;  Clods's 
Memorials  and  Esriy  Hist,  of  the  Ouild  of  Hei^ 
ch«nt  Taylors;  8lrype"8  Ann.  fol.  vol.  i*" 
p.  Ji3  ;  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  ii 
J 

SOULEMONT,  80  LEMAN.orSDLME, 

THtlMASi  (rf.  1541).  French  secretory  to 
Heory  ^'III,  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  family  (cf  Dmciir, 
lUmt.  of  Guemufy,  p,  .37),  is  Mid  tu  have 
been  bom  at  Quernsey  (Wood),  but  was  more 
probably  a  native  of  Jersev  (cf.  Letifrt  and 
Pirpem,  ed.  Oairdner,  %.  226,  a.  10,  lui,  i. 
g.  190. 17).  AceordingtoWoodbewasedu- 
caCed  at  Oxford,  and  then  entered  the  king's 
service.  As  a  native  of  Jersey  he  was  natu- 
rally a  good  French  scholar,  and  before  0<;- 
tober  1532  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
French  tongue  to  the  kinp.  In  that  roontli 
Nicholas  Hawkins  [q,  v.]  wished  to  talie 
Soulemont  with  bim  on  bis  embassy  to 
Cbnrles  V,  but  Soulemont'a  sen-ices  were  re- 
quired bv  Henrv  VIII  in  bis  interview  with 
Fmncis  at  CttkU.  On  23  July  1C34  he  was 
collated  lo  ibe  prebend  of  Morelon  Mania 
in  Hereford  Catbedral  (Lb  Ngvb,  i. 515, nvai 
hiK  nam"  as  '  Colemount').  and  on  25  April 
iriSi  to  (he  pri'bend  of  Knaresborough  in 
York  Cathedral.  About  the  some  lime  he 
became  secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  in  1540 


f,  ii.'  1 18.1 
J.  M.  B. 


clerk  of  the  porliami 


Kictoryar 


fliblv  brotbera)  for  having  cauged  Richard  le 
1638-9 TLoaiasWriotbesley  (afterwards  flrst  Tnj-llur  lobe  lakenrrom  England  toSeotUnd 
E«rlof  Southampton)  [q.  v.]  received  license  )  agaioBt  hia  will  (Cal.  PatTsolU.  Edward], 
to  alienate  to  Soulemont  the  niBQOre  of  For-  1281-92,  pp.  474-81.  511).  On  6  Sov. 
wood  and  Fowey,  Cornwall.  On  13  July  '  of  the  same  year  he  concurred  as  one  of 
he  was  granted  a  lea«e  of  some  build-  the  arbitrators  in  Edward  I's  judf  meat  in 
in  the  site  of  Creyfriare,  London,  and  favour  of  Balliol'sclaim  to  iheSooUisL  crow*. 
on  13  Dec.  following  he  received  the  nunnery  I  (' Annales  Hegni  Scotiie'  in  Rishaxsi 
of  CanonleiKh,  with  the  tithea  of  liokeforde  ,  v.  QM).  "When  Balliol  in  1395  decided 
id  Burleicombe  church,  Devonshire,  j  defy  Edward,  he  sent  John  de  SouUs 
in  13  July  1541,  hia  heir  being  his  threeothera  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Fnae^ 
brother  John  Soulemont,  aged  forty  veiirs  i  which  proved  the  beginningof  a  long  allianoe 
{Itifttuitio  poft  mortem,  i>  Henry  Vllf,  No.  j  between  the  two  countriea  (filaaiseEB,  p. 
212).  His  sttcwjBsor  aa  elerk  of  ihe  parlia-  101 ;  of.  Stbteshon,  Doeumcntt,  ii,  13).  Sir 
raents  was  (Sir)  William  Paget  (afterwards  |  .John  made  his  submission  to  Edward  I  in 
first  Baron  Paget)  [q.v.]  Manvoftbe' Letters  13E)0  along  with  the  rest,  and  he  witneand 
and  Papers  of  Henry  VIll,  calendared  by  a  charter  of  that  king  at  Northallerton  oa 
Mr.  Gairdner,  are  in  So  ulemont's  hand  writing,  ,  10  Oct.  (Stbv&hsoh,  Dorumenti,  ii.  112). 
aad  letters  between  him,  Wriothesley,  Crom-  !  But  he  did  not  keephisoalhto  Edward  long, 
well,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  time  are  Some  time  in  1299  oe  was  appointed  bjJolm 
among  thestatepapers.  Soulemont  is  also  said  .  Balliol,  who  hrtd  escaped,  co-guardian  of  the 
to  have  been  a  learned  antiquary.  A  work  by  realm  of  Scotland  with  John  Comvn  the 
him  entitled  '  Select  Antiquities  relating  to  i  younger.  Acting  as  if  he  were  solo  guar- 
Britaine' is  quoted  in  Harrison's 'Description  ,  dian,  he  sent  envoys  to  Boniface  YlXl.  — 


of  Britain,'  prefixed  to  the  1586  edi 
Holinshed,  p.  32,  but  neither  it  nor  '  The 
ActsandOhest-sof  St. Tboraasof  Canterbury, 
also  attributed  to  Soulemont,  is  known  t( 
be  entant  or  to  have  been  jirinted.  Leland 
has  verses  to  Soulemont  in  his  '  Encomia 
Principum  et  IlluBtrium_  Virorum,"  ed.  1589, 

S.  31,  Soulemont  has  invariably  been  con- 
used  with  Thomas  Some  or  Solme  [q.  v.] 
[Stale  Papers  Honrj  VIII,  vols.  l.  iii.  vii.  and 
viii.  pHsaini ;  Gainlncr'a  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII,  vola.  v.  xiii.  xiv.  nnd  iv.  passim; 
BalB,  i».  ii  ;  Wood's  Athonffi,  i.  U9 ;  Lb  Nove's 
Fssti,  «1.  Hardy,  i.  filS,  iii.  197 :  Tanners  Bihl. 
B-r. 'Haimn  ;'  Corr.  do  MariUac,  p.  83  ;  Dodd'n 
Church  Hist  i,  204.]  A.  F.  P. 

aOFLIB,  SiE  JOHN  DB  {d.  1318),  am- 
bassador and  soldier,  belongiMl  to  one  of 
those  .\ng1o-Norman  families  which  settled 
in  Scoiland  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm.III 
[q.  v.]  In  1284  he  negotiated  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Scots  king  and  Joletta  or  Yoknde, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Dreux  (FosimM,  i. 
309;  cf.art.  Albxanbbb  III).  Aa  an  oHicinl 
under  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  received  on 
6Feb.l38Uafeeof20/.slerIingfromthecham- 
berlttin  of  Scotland  (^Stevekson,  Doaimenie 
relating  to  Scotland,  i.  53),  But  he  was  also 
employed  officially  in  England.  In  February 
1292  he  was  custodian  ofthe  lands  of  Hugh 
Iiovel,  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived from  Edward  I  a  writ  of  protection 
while  staying  beyond  seas  for  a  year.  On 
14  Nov.  ho  had  sufficient  influence  with 
Edward  to  gain,  along  with  William  de 
Soulis,  a  pardon  for  Richard  de  Soulis  (pos-  | 


plaining  ofthe  conduct  of  the  English  kinir 
(FoBDUB,  i.331,332).  In  the  same  year  U 
went  on  an  embassy  to  France,  and  in  Jobb, 
Julji.and  August  Ed  ward  commissioned  shija 
to  intercept  Sir  John  and  his  compamoua, 
who  were  expected  to  embark  at  Dunmeon 
their  way  back  to  Scotland  (Cat.  Pat.  BolU, 
Edwardl,1292-1301, pp.  432,435).  OnlJiB 
night  of  7-8  Sept.  1301  Soulis  and  Sir  Ingrain 
de  Umfraville  made  a  fruitless  attack  on 
Lochm  aban  Oastl  e(8TBTBNS0N,  Deruvten  it,u. 
433).  The  terms  offered  to  the  Scots  in  1301, 
and  eventually  accepted,  included  Soulis'i 
banishment  for  two  years  from  Scotland  aod 
the  country  north  of  the  Trent  (PiLOBiVB, 
Document*  relating  to  Scotland,  Rec.  Comm., 
i.  281 ).  Soulis  was  apparently  in  France  at 
thistime(JVorMffi,(.iii,  118,'3161.  In  1314 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  Scottish  host 
which  in  August  of  that  year  ravaged  Rick- 
mondshire  and  levied  blackmail  on  Cope- 
land  and  Ihe  bishopric  of  Durham  (CAnm. 
de  Lanercott,  Maitland  Club,  p.  228).  He 
seems  to  have  accompanied  Edward  Bruce  on 
his  ill-fated  ei^ition  to  Ireland  in  1316; 
he  was  slain  with  the  latter  near  Dundalk 
on  14  Oct,  1318  ('tfesta  EdwarJi'  in 
Stcdbs'b  Chroniclet  of  Ike  Eeigm  of  Edward 


I  and  Edward  II, 

[Autliorities  cited 


,56). 


W.  E,  B. 


SOUTH,  Sib  JAMES  (1785-1807).  *s- 
tronomer,  was  the  eldest  son,  by  his  first 
wife,  of  James  South,  a  dispensing  chemist 
in  So uthwark,  where  he  was  oom  in  October 
1785.  John  Flint  .South  [q,  v.]  was  his  hdf- 
brother.    He  became  ■  raentber  of  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Surgeons,  and '  Sir  Astlej  Cooper 
thought  highly  of  his  professional  abilities ; 
but,  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Huddart 
[q.  v.]  inclining  him  to  astronomy,  he  began 
oD8er\'ing  witn  a  six-inch  Gregorian  re- 
flector. His  marriage,  in  1816,  to  Char- 
lotte, niece  and  sole  heiress  of  Joseph  Ellis 
of  South  Lambeth,  having  rendered  him 
comparatively  opulent,  he  relinquished  a 
large  surgical  practice,  and  fitted  up  an  ob- 
servatory attached  to  his  house  in  Blackman 
Street,  Borough,  with  two  equatoreals  of 
respectively  five  and  seven  feet  focal  length, 
besides  a  first-rate  transit  instrument  by 
Troughton  {Phil.  Trans,  cxvi.  424).  Here 
he  observed,  jointly  with  John  Frederick 
William  Herschel  [g.  v.l  380  double  stars 
(ib.  vol.  cxiv.  pt.  iii.)  In  presenting  him 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  in  1826,  Francis  Daily  [q.  v.]  spoke 
of  his  'princely  collection  of  instruments, 
«uch  as  have  never  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
private  individual  (Memoirs  Roy.  Astr. 
Society,  ii.  547).  In  1835  South  removed  his 
five-foot  telescope  to  Passy,  near  Paris,  where 
he  came  to  know  Humboldt  and  Arago,  and 
convinced  Laplace  of  the  reality  of  revolving 
stars  by  ocular  demonstration  in  the  case  of 
70  Ophiuchi.  He  executed  there  in  a  few 
montns  what  Herschel  called  *  a  noble  series 
of  measures'  on  458  compound  stars,  of 
which  160  were  new  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  cxvi. 
pt.  i.)  ;  and  for  these  labours,  together  with 
Lis  paper  '  On  the  Discordances  between  the 
Sun  8  observed  and  computed  Right  Ascen- 
sions,* presented  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
8  June  1826  (ib.  p.  423),  was  awarded  the 
Copley  medal  in  1826.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1821. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  he  was  chosen  its  president  in  1829, 
and  the  royal  charter  granted  to  it  in  1831 
was  made  out  in  his  name.  This  led  to 
Tehement  disputes,  South  and  Charles  Bab- 
bage  [q.  v.]  making  common  cause  against 
Richani  SheepshanKs  [q.  v.]  and  Sir  George 
Airy.  As  the  upshot,  Soutn  withdrew  from 
the  society,  and  became  alienated  from  most 
of  his  early  scientific  friends.  Regarding 
science  in  England  as  decadent,  he  had  pre- 
viously opened  negotiations  for  a  definitive 
removal  to  France ;  but  the  knighthood  con- 
ferred upon  him  on  21  July  16&0  by  Wil- 
liam IV  had  a  soothing  enect;  and  he  en- 
joyed from  1831  a  civil-list  pension  of  300/. 
in  aid  of  his  astronomical  researches. 

In  1826  he  equipped  a  splendid  observa- 
tory on  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  erecting 
there,  besides  most  of  his  former  instru- 
ments, an  eight-foot  achromatic,  the  transit- 
circle  employed  by  Stephen  Qroombridge 
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.v.],  and  a  clock  presented  by  the  king  of 

enmark.  He  then  purchased  for  a^ut 
1,000/.,  in  Paris,  a  twelve-inch  object-glass 
by  Cauchoix,  the  largest  but  one  in  the  world, 
and  had  it  equatoreally  mounted  by  Trough- 
ton.  The  work,  finished  in  1831,  proved  a 
failure ;  South,  bitterly  disappointed,  refused 
to  pay ;  and  Troughton  brought  an  action. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
there  ensued  'the  most  remarkable  astro- 
nomical trial  which  ever  took  place  in  Eng- 
land* (Db  Morgan).  Sir  WiUiam  Henry 
Maule  [q.  v.]  presided  over  the  court ;  John 
Elliot  Drinkwater  Bethune  [q.  v.]  acted  as 
counsel  for  South;  Sheepsnanks  advised 
Troughton,  whose  entire  claim  was  awarded 
in  1838.  South  thereupon  broke  up  the  in- 
strument in  dispute,  and  sold  the  a6bris  by 
public  auction,  placarding  the  walls  of  his 
observatory  witn  a  bill  addressed  to  *  shy- 
cock  toy-makers,  smoke-jack  makers,  mock 
coin-makers,*  &c.  His  loss  on  the  transac- 
tion amounted  to  fully  8,000/. ;  and  the  exas- 
peration caused  by  hostile  proceedings  last- 
ing five  years  wellnigh  unhinged  his  mind. 
The  twelve-inch  lens  which  had  been  the 
ruin  of  his  astronomical  career  was  pre- 
sented by  him  in  1862  to  the  observatory  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Subsec^uently  to  1838  he  attempted  only 
casual  pieces  of  work,  experimenting  with 
clocks  and  pendulums,  and  executing  at 
Watford  in  1846  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  disturbance,  by  passing  railway  trains, 
of  star-images  reflected  from  mercury.  They 
were  reported  to  government,  and  presented 
in  1863  to  the  Royal  Society  (Proceedings, 
xiii.  65).  He  observed  Encke*s  comet  in 
1828  and  1838,  Mauvais's  comet  in  1844, 
and  Vico*s  in  1845.  He  spent  a  fortnight 
as  the  guest  of  Friedrich  Struve  at  Dorpat 
in  1832  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Fraun- 
hofer*s  equatoreal;  and  in  February  1845 
tried  the  performance  of  the  six-foot  Rosse 
reflector  at  Parsonstown  (Monthly  Notices, 
xxix.  128 ;  Astr.  Nach.  No.  536).  His  ad- 
miration was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
*  Times  *  of  16  April  1845.  During  his  later 
years  he  became  partially  blind  and  deaf, 
and  he  succumbed  to  a  painful  disease  at  the 
Observatory,  Campden  Hill,  on  19  Oct. 
1867.  His  wife  had  died  in  1851.  His  in- 
struments were  sold  on  4  Aug.  1870  (Astr, 
Register,  viii.  1 96).  The  academies  of  sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Brussels  enrolled  him 
among  their  members,  and  he  received  in 
1863  an  honorary  LL.D.  from  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

In  two  papers  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  16  June  1831  and  13  Dec.  1832 
(PAt7.  Trans,  cxxi.  417,  cxxiii.  15),  South  de- 
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tailed  observations  of  star-appulses  to  Mars, 
showing  a  complete  absence  of  planetary 
atmospueric  effect?*.     He  published   in  the 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science '  (xiii.  209) 

*  Results  of  some  Astronomical  Observations 
made  in  Blackman  Street  in  18:^2/  mainly 
of  eclipses  and  occul  tat  ions;  and  sent  oc- 
casionally   to  that   periodical,   and  to  the 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy/  lists  of  star-places 
and  other  brief  technical  communications. 
He  wrote  much,  and  at  times  acrimoniously, 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  and  was  the 
author  of  some  critical  pamphlets.  In  one, 
published  in  1822,  he  animadverted  on  the 
defects  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac,*  and  pre- 
sided over  a  committee  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  appointed  in  1829  to  devise  remedial 
measures  {Memoirs  Roy.  Astr.  Society y  iv. 
449).  His  *  Thirty-six  Charpes  apainst  the 
l^esidont  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,* 
printed  as  a  tract  in  1830,  were  officially 
Ignored,  nothwithstanding  his  protest  at  a 
stormy  meeting  of  the  society  (Athenrpumj 
27  Nov.  1830>.  After  the  death  of  Sheep- 
shanks he  renewed,  in  a  *  Letter  of  Reply  * 
to  obituary  notices  of  him,  a  defamatory 
attack  published  in  the  'Mechanics*  Maga- 
zine *  January  1852.  The  tract  was  privately 
printed  in  1856,  and  severely  handled  in  the 

*  Athenaeum '  for  26  A])ril  1856. 

[Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astr.  Society,  xxviii. 
69  ;  ProcecHlings  Royal  Society,  vol.  xvi.  p.  xliv; 
Memoir  of  A.  de  Morgan,  passim  :  Gent.  Mag. 
1867,  ii.  825;  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ii.  457  ;  l^abbagc's  Exposition  of  I80I, 
pp.  I06,  Sic;  English  Cyclopedia  (Knight); 
Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers, 
vol.  v.]  A.  M.  C. 

SOUTH,  JOHN  FLINT  (1797-1882), 
surgeon,  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife  of 
James  South,  a  druggist  in  Soutliwark,  was 
born  on  5  July  1797.  Sir  James  South 
[q.  V.J,  the  astronomer,  was  his  half-brother, 
iiis  father,  when  Pitt  was  dving,  posted, 
on  23  Jan.  1806,  to  Putney  with  a  phial  of 
hartshorn  oil,  a  spoonful  of  which  he  in- 
sisted on  pouring  down  the  throat  of  the 
dying  man,  saying  that  he  had  known  it  re- 
store people  even  in  their  last  agony.  John 
was  put  to  school  in  October  1805  with 
Snmnel  Hemming,  D.D.,  at  Hampton  in 
Middlesex,  where  he  remained  until  June 
1813,  making  such  good  progress  in  Latin 
that  in  after  life  he  was  selected  to  examine 
the  articled  pupils  in  that  language  before 
they  were  apprentict'd  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England. 

He  began  to  attend  the  practice  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  within  a  few  weeks  of 
leaving  school,  and  on  18  Feb.  1814  he  was 
apprenticed,  for  the  usual  sum  of  500/.,  as  an 


outdoor  pupil,  to  Henry  Cline  the  younger 
[(j.  v.],  then  a  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital.   He  attended  Sir  Astley  Cooper  s  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
in  1813  of  Joseph  Henry  Green  [q.  v.],  a 
fellow-apprentice,  w^hose  support  was  after- 
wards ot  the  greatest  service  to  him.   South 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  on  6  Aug.  1819,  six 
months  before  he  had  completed  his  inden- 
tures.   He  then  acted  for  some  months  as 
prosector  to  the  lecturers  on  anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  on  14  Dec.  1820 
he  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  museum 
and  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  there 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  100/. 
a  year.  He  was  elected  a  joint  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  with  Bransby  Cooper    in  Fe- 
bruary 1823,  an  election  which  gave  rise  to 
considerable  controversy  betTveen  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  J.  H.  Green.    He  continued  in 
this  post  for  some  years,  and  was  afterwards 
made  lecturer  on  anatomy.     An  attack  of 
illness  in  1841  led  him  to  resign  his  lecture- 
ship, and  he  removed  to  Blackheath  Park, 
where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  3  March  1841, 
and  on  28  July  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed full  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
Eiital,  in  the    room    of   Benjamin    Travers 
q.  v.],  a  post  he  resigned  in  April  1803.  He 
was  made  surgeon  to   the  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  in  1843,  and  on  27  Sept.  1843  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.    He 
acted  as  professor  of  human  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  college  for  1845,  and  he  was 
Hunterian  orator  in  1844.   His  oration  made 
no  mention  of  the  man  ho  was  called  upon  to 
eulogise ;  he  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  history 
of  medicine,  beginning  at  so  early  a  period 
that  the  time  expired  before  he  had  arrived 
ut   the  eighteenth  century.      The   oration 
brought  into  prominence  the  historical  side 
of  his  work,  which  he  afterwards  elaborated. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers in  1849,  president  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  1851,  and  again  in  1800. 
As   a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  he  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  body  of  John  Hunter  interred  in  "West- 
minster Abbey  on  28  March  1859.     He  r»v 
signed  his  official  connection  with  the  col- 
lege in  1873. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  South's  life  wen* 
spent  in  gathering  materials  for  a  history  of 
English  surgery.  The  project  was  on  too 
large  a  scale  to  enable  him  to  make  much  pro- 
gress. His  work  was  edited  by  the  present 
writer  in  1886,  under  the  title  of '  Memorials 
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tliH  Craft  of  Suroery.'  Tb  1852  South  I  SOUTH,  ROBERT.  D.D.  (1634-1716), 
io  k  journey  to  Swoden,  and  took  some  j  divine,  sod  of  Robert  Soiilli,  a  London 
1)le  to  introduce  into  that  ountrj  the  mercliant,  was  bnru  at  Hackney  on  4  Sept. 
table  mtrrow.  As  a  reward  the  Swedish  1634.  His  mother  was  of  a  Kentish  family 
ticultural  Society  at  Stockholm,  at  the  j  nami^d  Berry.  In  1647  he  was  admitted  as  a 
i^lion  of  his  friend  Retiius,  awarded  ti>  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  school  under 
Its  LinnEan  mudal  of  bronie.  He  died  Ricbard  Busby  [q.  v.]  It  is  said  that,  when 
niackheath  Park  on  8  Jan,  1883,  and  is  reading  theiistin  prayers  at  school,he  prayed 
f(iF  CliHrlHg  I  by  name  on  the  day  of  his 
execution.  South  himself  (sermon  on  K>r- 
(uoujJErfuMd'on)  merely  claims  to  have  heard 
Ilie  kin^  then  prayed  for.  He  was  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  matricu- 


iriod  in  OharltoD  cemetery. 

_'  South  W08  twice  married;  first,  in  1832. 

to  .Mra.  John  Wrench,  the  second  dauffliter 

uf  'rhotnus  Ix:tt  of  Uulwich  House.    After 

her  death,  in  IStM,  he  married,  in  the  fol 


lowing  year,  Emma,  daughter  of  John  Louis  j  lating  on  1 1  Dec.  1651 .  Ife  is  snid  to  have 
L^mmfi  of  Antwerp  and  London,  the  nii^e  been  patronised  by  his  namesake,  John  South 
of  his  lifelong  friend,  J.  li.  Qreen.  Children  id.  1G7'2),  who  bad  been  regius  professor  of 
of  both  marriages  survive.  '  I  (Ireek,  1622-5.  Among  his  college  ejercisee 

South  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments  was  a  panegyric  upon  CroniweU  in  Latin 
who  had  many  interests  outside  his  profes-  I  verse  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Hional  work.  He  was  deeply  religious,  and  ,  Dutch  (5April  16o4).  He  commenced  B.A. 
he  threw  hlouelf  with  leal  into  church  work,  '  on  24  Feb.  IH^i-S.  On  account  of  his  ueing 
especially  in  connection  with  Sundayschools.  the  common  prayer-book,  John  Owen,  D.D. 
In  1831  lie  was  a  prime  mover  in  establish- 1  [q.  v.],  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  viee- 
ing  the  Surrey  ZooWical  and  Botamcal  .So-  cbancellor,  unsuccessfully  opposed  his  pro- 
ciely.  Throughout  his  long  life,  from  the  ceeding  M.A.on  12  June  1657.  He  travelled 
time  he  was  a  schoolboy,  he  kept  H  diary.  on  the  continent,  and  in  1668  privately 
I.  South  possesses  an  exeelli'nt  l>ust,  '  received  episcopal  ordination,  perhaps  from 


tSMUted  by  H.  Weeks,  R.A., 
Bleel  engrnvina  is  prefixed  to  the 
collected  by  the  Rev.  C.  Lett  Feltoo,  HA.', 
London,  IStM. 

Besides  various  tracts  on  surgical  and 
nligiouB  subjects  and  the  articles  on  the 
'Zoology  of  the  Invertebrata '  in  the  'En- 
cyelopRdia  Metiopolltaua,'  South  wrote: 
I.  '  A  Short  Description  of  the  Bones,"  &e., 
182fi,32mo:  2ndedit,  London,  1828,16mo; 
Std  edit.  1837.  2.  'Household  Surgery,' 
Londi.n,  1847,  12mo ;  2nd  edit.  I860 ;  3rd 
edit.  1851 :  4lh  edit.  1851  ;  5tb  edit,  (called 
in  error  4tt  edit,),  1880.  3.  '  .Memoriab  of 
the  Craft  of  Surgery,'  edited  by  D'Arcv 
Fower,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  James 
Faget,  8yo,  Loudon,  1886.  He  translated 
fi.)  Otto's  'Compendium  of  Human  and 
GnnparatirB  Patholoa^ical  Anatomy,'  Lon- 
don, 1831,  gvo;  (ii.)  Von  Chelius'B' System 
of  Surgery,"  2  vols.,  London,  1847,  8vo.  He 
interwove  with  this  work  a  very  larire  mass 
of  his  own  surgical  ejperience.  He  also 
edited  the  8l.  Thomss's  '  Hospital  Reports ' 
ibr  1836,  and  assisted  J.  H.  Green  in  pre- 
R  the  second  and  third  editions  of 'The 
a  Manual.' ' 


bbnnatioa  kindly  anp|)li«d  by  Hra.  South 
~i  nanuscript  diarioi  In  her  posBrsHian ; 
flti's Memorials;  Green's  Letter  toSirAsiley 
Cooprr  on  th*  K«t»liliFibnisnt  o(  aa  Anutomirnt 
and  Surgieal  Sehool  at  Ooy's  Hospital,  tAaJ.in. 
tro,  1836  ;  Staohopoa  Life  or  Pitt.  hI.  Iftdl. 
■.,  eh.  43,  p,  381.] 


2,  A  I  Thomas  Sydserf  [q.  v.]  Richard  Baxter 
ials,'  [q.v.]  says  he  was  suggested  to  him  as  his 
'  '  curate  at  Kidderminster.  lie  was  incor- 
porated A[.A.  at  Cambridge  in  11159.  His 
Bssiie  strmon  at  St.  Mary'a  on  24  July  ICGO 
was  B  lively  attack  upon  the  independents, 
and  a  sample  of  the  'graphic  humour'  for 
which  il^oulh  became  fsmous.  In  his  uni- 
versity sermon  on  29  July  1660  he  included 
the  prcsbyterians  in  his  invective,  referring 
to  HeniyWilkinson,  D.D.  (d.  1675)  rq.v.J.aa 
'Jlolderforth.'  He  was  chosen  public  orator 
to  the  university  on  10  Aug.  1660,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1677.  Clarendon  mode 
him  his  chaplain,  in  consequence  of  his  ora- 
tion on  his  installation  as  chancellor  (lo  Nov.) 
On  30  Marchl663hewaB  installed  prebendary 
ofWostminsier.  OnlOct.lfleShewascreated 
B.D.  and  D.D.  on  letters  from  Clarendon. 
The  creation  was  '  stilUv  opposed '  in  convo- 
cation br  those  who  reckoned  Sonth  a  time- 
secrer.  On  ascrutiny,  Nathaniel  Grew [q.v.], 
the  senior  proctor,  'according  to  his  usual 
perfidy'  (Vi  ooD),  declared  the  majority  to  be 
iorSoutb,  who  was  presented  bjJobnWallis 
(1616-1703)  [q.  v.J  He  wm  inenrporatod 
D.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1664.  Clarendon  gave 
him  in  1667  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Uan- 
rhaiadr-y-Mochnant,  Denbighshire,  and  on 
Clnreudon's  fall,  at  the  end  of  that  vear,  be 
became  chaplain  to  the  Duke' of  iorV.  His 
ridicule  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  an  oration 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
D'A,  P.       July  166fl,  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from 


I 


Wdlia,  addrwsed  to  Robert  Boyle  ,^q.  r.J 
South  was  liiauUed  canott  of  Chrut  Church 
on  28  Dec.  1670. 

In  June  1676  be  tnvelled  to  Poland  u 
chaplain  to  the  aiDba«sador,  I^urence  Hrde 
(aft«rwarda  Earl  of  Ilocbe«ter)  [q.  t.]  A 
Taliiable  aecount  of  hui  jouthpTi  including  a 
realistic  sketch  of  John  Sobieski,  U  ^ven  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  (Dnazig.  16  IJec.  1677) 
U)  Edward  I'ococke  fq.  v.]  On  his  return 
fat!  wM  presented  <ld78)  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  WestminEter  to  the  reciorj  of 
I«Iip.  Oxfordibire.  Half  the  income  be  gave 
to  a  curate ;  with  the  rest  be  restored  the 
chancel  (1680),  built  a  new  rectory-house, 
and  educated  and  apprenticed  the  children 
of  pariabioners.  He  lived  at  Caversham, 
near  Iteading,  where  be  bad  an  estate. 

The  story  goes  that,  after  a  humorous 
pasMage  in  a  sermon  by  South  before  the  king, 
Olinrles  turned  with  a  laugh  to  Rnchester, 
iny, '  Odd's  fish,  Lory,  your  chapli ' 


connected  with  i^ulb's  often  quoted  descrip-  j 
tion  of  Cromwell'B  first  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment, 'with  a  threadbare  torn  coat  and  a  | 
grcany  bat  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them 
paid  for).'  But  ihis  parage  occurs  in  a  ser- 
tuan  preached,  after  Charles's  death, alWesI- 
mineler  Abbey  on  22  Feb.  1684-5.  South 
WW  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II,  but 
had  no  other  preferment  from  him  than  the 
Westminster  prebend.  In  James  II's  reign 
ItocheBter,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  is 
Mid  to  have  offered  South  an  Irish  arch- 
biabopric(Cashel  was  vacant,  lObo-Ol).  lio- 
Chester  nominated  South  (November  1686) 
08  one  of  two  Anglican  divines  to  discuss 

Kints  of  doctrine  with  two  of  the  church  of 
)me ;  but  Jamea  objected  to  South,  and 
Simon  Patrick  (1626-1707)  [q.  v.]  was  sub- 
gtii.iJted. 

At  the  Revolution  South  hesitated  for 
some  time  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  being, 
according  to  Kennett,  under  the  influence  of 
William  SbBrlock,D,D.  [q.  v.]  He  at  length 
took  the  oath,  adopting  the  parliamentary 
fiction  that  Jamess  flight  consliluted  an 
abdication.  lie  is  said  to  hare  declined  a 
bishopric  vacated  by  a  nonjuror.  He  warmly 
opposed  himself  to  the  scheme  for  a  com- 
prehension of  dissenters,  but  was  not  a  mem- 
ber either  of  the  royal  commiflsion  (13  Sept. 
1689)  on  the  subject,  or  of  the  convocation 
of  that  year  [cf.  art.  Pearse,  Edwarti}. 

In  1693  South  intervened  anonymously  in 
the  Socinian  controversy, with  strong  animus 
against  Sherlock,  his  'Animadversions'  nn 
SherlocVs '  Vindicatioa'(161>0)  being '  humbly 
oflered  to  his  admirers,  and  to  himself  the 


chief  of  them.'  He  made  galling  refirenocs 
to  Sherlock's  career,  '  tainted  with  a  con- 
venticle' at  the  outset;  vehemently  assailed 
bis  earlier  M-rit logs  as  heterodoT  on  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  and  maintained  his  'new 
notion '  of  the  Trinity  to  be  tritbeistic ;  an 
opinion  reiterated  in  his 'Tritheism  Charged' 
(Ittfl.i).  The  anonynity  of  theee  attacks  wu 
^uite  transparent.  It  Is  not  so  certain  that 
South  was  the  translator  of  'A  Short  His- 
tory of  Valentinus  Genlilis  the  Tritbeist' 
(ll}96)  from  the  Latin  of  Benedict  Aretiosj 
the  dedication  to  the  hierarchy  is  in  his  man- 
ner, and  there  is  n  reference  to  OentiIi«  la 
'Tritheism  Charged.' p^^J".  South's  positian 
ie  in  the  main  that  of  WalUs ;  but  he  chiefly 
devotes  the  brilliant,  resources  of  hia  Ie*m- 
ing  and  the  amazing  powers  of  his  -wit  to 
the  congenial  task  of  aemotlshing  Sherlock. 
At  the  same  time,  his  'Tritheism  Charged' 
is  worth  reading  for  its  philosophic  acumen, 
apart  from  the  immediate  controversy.  Pub- 
lic judgment  on  the  controversy  was  not 
inaptlv  expressed  In  William  Pittis's  ballad, 
'The  ^ttle  Royal'  [cf.  BCKtKT,  TaoMS, 
1635?-!  715]. 

In  later  years  Soulb's  health  was  much 
broken.  Swift's  correspondence  vrith  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  shows  that  bis  death  was 
counted  on.  He  writes  (13  Jan.  1709): 
'  Pray,  my  lord,  desire  Dr.  South  to  die 
about  the  fall  of  the  leuf;  for  he  has  a  pre- 
bend of  Westminster  .  . .  and  a  sinecure  in 
the  country . . .  which  my  friends  have  often 
told  me  would  fit  me  extremely.'  Halifax 
writes  (6  Oct.):  'Dr.  South  holds  out  stlU; 
but  he  cannot  be  immortal.'  He  roused  him- 
self in  1710  to  take  part  on  the  high  church 
side  in  the  affair  of  HenrvSacheverellfq.v.] 
On  the  death  (20May  171*3)  of  Thomas  Sprat 
[q.  v.]  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  and  deanery 
of  Westminster  were  offered  to  him.  Hie  re- 
fusal wasgraceful;  'Suchachslrwouldbelon 
uneasy  for  an  old  infirm  man  to  sit  in."  Hs 
died  at  Westminster  on  8  July  1716,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  near  the  grave  of 
Busby,  where  he  had  wished  to  lie.  His 
tomb  bears  hia  recumbent  effigy,  with  an 
elaborate  epitaph.  An  anonymous  noTtrati 
of  South  belonged  in  1866  to  tienry  Loague- 
ville  Mansel  [q.  v.]  Engravings  hv  \'ander- 
gucht  and  li  \Vhite  are  prefixed  to  various 
editions  of  hia  >  Sermons.' 

South,  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and 
warm  attachments,  was  never  a  self-seeker, 
and,  when  he  cluuiged  his  attitude,  followed 
what  appeared  to  be  the  dictates  of  commou- 
sense.  His  use  of  humour  in  the  pulpit  sug- 
gested to  Tillot^on  a  want  of  senousness  in 
his  character.  Yet  no  preacher  was  more 
direct  tn  his  dealing  wiili  the  vices  of  tbo 
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knd  freshneas.  Like  FuUer'a  pleasant  turna, 
it  alwajeillutnittaUshis  subject;  but, unlike 
Fuller's  conceits,  it  does  not  cloy.  Baxter 
■ays  that  South  was  '  h  fluent,  ejitemporate 
■peftker,'  ;et  tells  a.  story  of  hig  breaking 
down,  which  shows  that  in  early  life  hie 
•emona  were  learnt  by  heart.  Kennett  tells 
of  his  attention  to  deViTery,  and  how  be 
■worked  up  bis  body'  as  he  approached  bis 
points.  Wood's  harsh  judgment  on  South 
la  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  jest  with 
which  South  received  Wood's  mention  of  a 
bodily  ailment  from  which  be  suffered. 

His  sermons,  many  of  them  published 
Beparately  (from  1660),  were  collected  by 
himself  in  six  volumes  (1679-1715);  a 
seventh,  with  '  Memoirs '  and  the  account  of 
his  Polish  travels,  was  published  in  1717, 
and  five  more  in  1744,  all  8vo.  Modem 
editions  are:  Uiford,  1823,  8vo,  7  vols.; 
1S42,  8vo,  r,  vols.;  London,  1843,  8vo, 
4  vols. ;  1845,  8vo,  2  vols.,  with  'Memoir;' 
1850,  6vo,  2  vols.  Selections  from  them 
are  numerous,  e.g. '  Maxims,  Sayings,  Expli- 
cations, .  .  .  Descriptions,  and'  Characters, 
extracted  from  . . .  South,'  1717,  8vo  ;  '  The 
Beauties  of  South,'  1795,  8vo;  and  a  selec- 
tion in  Wesley's  '  Christian  Library.'  He 
alto  published  :  1.  '  Musica  IncantAns,' Ux- 
foroi,  1666,  4to;  1067,  4to  (Latin  verses). 
3.  '  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's . . . 
Vindication  of  the  ,  .  .  Trinity.  ...  By  a 
Divine  of  the  Church  of  England,'  16H3, 4to. 
3.  '  Tritheism  Charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's 
new  Notion  of  the  'ftinity,'  1695,  4fo. 

[Faneral  Orstioa  by  John  Bsrbtr.  1716;  Me- 
moirs, 17tT;  Memoirs,  1721;  Hetnuir.  1846; 
Foslar'a  Alamni  Oion.  1.;00-]7I4,  iv.  I3B1 ; 
Wood's  AtbeoasOion.  (Bliss),  IT.  63  Isq.;  Wood's 
Fasti  (Blisi),  ii.  15S,  18U,  200,  276,  281,  334  ; 
Wood's  Lifa  and  Times,  ed.  Clurk,  passim; 
BaliqniK  Baiteriante,  1690,  ii.  380,  lii.  36; 
Birch's  Life  of  TillotsuD.  1763,  pp.  I9fi  sq.,  32H. 
429;  NobU'g  CoDtinnatioo  of  Granger,  1806,  i. 
99;  Itetrospectivo  Review,  1823,  iv.  296;  Ori- 
ginal Letlen  (Cnmcien  Soc),  1S43.  p.  S40 ; 
Wallace's  AatitriQitaiian  Biography,  1860,  i. 
281  sq]  A.  G. 


SOUTHAMPTON,  KiBi.s  of.  [See 
Fir/wiLLi.iM,  WiLUAM,  d.  1642;  Wbio- 
THESI.P.T,  THOMiB,  first  earl  of  the  Wrio- 
theflley  family,  1500.°-1560;  Wriotheslet, 
Hb-nkt,  thiVd  earl,  1573-16-U;  Wwo- 
THESLBT,  TH0B4S,  fourth  earl,  11X17-1677.] 

SOUTHAMPTON.  Babon.  [See  Fiiz- 
Bor,  Charles,  1737-1797.] 


SOUTHCOTE,JOHN(1511^1586),judge, 
second  son  of  William  Southcote,  by  his  wife, 
Alice  Tregonncll,  and  grandson  of  Nicholas 
Southcote  of  CbudUigli,  Devonshire,  was 
bom  in  ISll.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  was  autumn  reader 
in  1556,  and  again  on  his  call  to  the  degree 
ofseijeant^t-law, April  1669.  Hewasmade 
justice  of  the  queen's  bench  on  10  Feb. 
1.562-3.  In  November  1566  he  served  on 
the  committee  for  the  final  revision  of  the 
measure  (H  £1iz,  c.  l)conlirming  theordinal 
of  Edward  VI.  He  sat  with  Chief-justice 
Catlin  on  the  trial  (9  Feb.  1571-2)  of  Kobert 
Hickford,  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, indicted  for  adhering  to  the  queen's 
enemies,  and  t,i  assessor  to  the  peers  on  the 
trial  of  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  duke  of  Nor- 
folk [q.  v.]  He  took  part  in  the  conference 
of  November- December  1577  on  the  legal 
method  of  dealing  with  recusants.  He  re- 
tired in  May  1 SB4,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Oencii.  He  died  on  18  April  1685, 
leavingisBue  by  bis  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Itobins,  alderman  of  l^ndon,  a 
SOD  John  and  two  daughters,  llis  remains 
wereinterredinlhechurchofWitbam, Essex, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  hn  had  hia 
seat.  On  his  descendant,  George  Southcote 
of  Blyborougli,  Lincolnshire,  was  conferred 
on  1  Jan.  1661-3  a  baronetcy,  which  became 
extinct  in  1691. 

[Harl.  MS.  1154,  f.  178;  Vihilalion  of  Eaaejt 
(Uarl.Soc.),  p.  491 ;  Prince's  Worthies  of  Ddtod, 
p.  SQ2 ;  DugiUle's  Orig.  p.  217 ;  Chron.  Ser.  p. 
91;  Machyo's  Diary  (Camden  Soc.),  p.  1B6; 
Hiet.  MSS.  Comm.  7th  Kep.  App.  pp.  632-fl,  601 ; 
Ciil.  State  Pupere,  Dom.  1636  g.  149  (68),  1689 
ii.  271.  1647-8U  p.  607.  AddeDds,  1680-1626 
p.  165;  Sujpe's  Ann.  (fol.)  vol.  i.  pt.  p.  29, 
pt.  ii.  p.  JS38,  Mamoriala  (fid.)  toI.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  319,  Parksr  (fol.)  p.  190,  Griadsl  (fol.)  p. 
232 ;  Wright's  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times  ; 
Piitent  Bull,  13  Car.  II,  17  Jan.;  Cobbetl's 
Stiite  Trials,  i.  9,^8,  1043;  Burke's  Eiliact 
BaronetHge ;  Morunt'a  Essex,  ii.  110;  Fo-v'b 
lives  of  the  Jnilgis.)  J.  M.  R. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA  (1750-1814), 
fanatic,  daiigbter  of  William  Southcott  (tl. 
12  Jan.  180:^),  by  his  second  wife  Hannah, 
was  born  at  Oittisham,  Devonshire, in  April 
1760,andbaptiBedon6  Jimel750at  Ottery 
Si.  Mary,  Devonshire.  Her  father  waa  « 
small  brmer,  and  as  a  girl  she  did  dairy 
work.  Her  Brat  love  affair  was  with  Noah 
Bishop,  a  farmer'a  aon  at  .Sidmouth,  where 
her  brot  her  Joseph  lived.  After  her  mother's 
death,  an  event  which  conBrmed  her  in  strong 
religious  impressions  (her  father  thought  her 
too  religious),  she  went  out  to  service,  her 
first  place  being  as  shop-girl  at  Honiton, 
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:  i    Tf.v    L.-I.OJ/.    V.j'Ij    li'lNr^,    •'ilir-i'if,;/    jifi  •*>  tn   ]1    ]  l.-r.  W>4.     In  :Lr   -T-rlr;:  of  IS-VT) 

v\;i:i.;ii!-*i  '^  ''J  Ij't  olaifii-,  ill  tlj<.  -.-irfj*-  Jirx;«r  WilJiam  T'iZrr.  an  Exeter  (i:'^^*-nTv^.  a  lat}> 

wr/.i:;;:  aii'i  -'aliij;.'  uprp  -li  jyroplnr.-ii--  y;tr  r<-ri']»;r  J»y  tni«l»-.  rij^-ned  n  chap-1  for  h»='r  1*'»1- 

Iv  V.  tr.      J'orji«r';y.  n  <:!•  riryiiiufi  of  Jivrl-r.  Iowit*  in  Dakf.*  >»rffi.  AVtrlih^er  iJ-tw.  Soirh- 

a:'i-.Twanl-  of  iJ'^'Jiuiri,  T'onr-vjill.  ;r;iv<'  h*r  vark.  u-in;:  tli- Anjlican  prayer-b.vili. 

so'.r.'TOiint'-ii.inr'i-,  wliirli  li<-;ifiiTuarfl- witli-  I'ojml.ir    nim"Ur     connected     Lt-r    with 

J:\'w.     Ill  IT'.i"    In-  vi  it«"I  Jiri-tol  in  r.rmrh  IJrotlpT-.  whostr  writing?  seem  to  have  Ixvn 

.'[■  svmT*Jitlii-<r-.  lir-t   mmh'  known  to  h^r  bv  Basil  H nice  in 

Sliv  jraini-'l  hrili- notin-  until,  in  .furiiiarv  I'*01.     Kxc^-pi  for  a  mild  un i verbalism.  h»'r 

ISv'l.  >li''  i--iH'l  lur  fir-1   jmlilicuf ion,  * Tlif  own  th»-olof:y  wu<  orthcKiox,  und  at  tli»»  end 

of  1^0-2  >li(f  denonnced  some  of  Bmtlior**!* 
|K)..itioim  as   *  hlasjilu.-my/  and   drew  away 

tj  "tr"'  *"•"  idftiiii'*.     Jtrlrr'.M    IjiH    for   tip;  from  liini  Sharp,  (ieorge  Tumor  of  Lfed>, 

w                        'n\  tin*  iti'm  *  I''or  r'lrn'^'tiii;,^  an«l  f)th<T  discipU-s.    On  17  and  IS  July  1?^» 

f(ramtnar  of  tin*  pro{iht^ci»><,  hln*  dcfacird  with  red  paint  a  thousand  copies 

FHl.  imiH>rtaiit    convert   was  of  Sharij's  finetMipraving  of  Brothers,     iler 

IriiRi'  (ff.  '20  \h'r.   IHOI  )  uf  own   likcn»>.sH  was  engraved    by  Sharp   in 
y  of  Richard  ItnitlKTHJij.  v.  ,  .  January  181:^. 


Stranfff  Kll'i.ct-  of  l''aitli,' printfd  by  T.  Hrici* 
^»:"K\eler,and  invitiii(( '  any  t  \vi'lv»'niini.-t<T'*' 
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At  pjxeter  she  had  designated  herself '  the  sion,  but  she  struck  unbelievers  as  a  kindly, 
Lamb's  wife.*  In  October  1802  she  had  de-  motherly  creature,  simple,  amiable,  and  un- 
ficribedherself  as  'bringing  forth  to  the  world'  affected.  Her  writings  (latterly  dictated)  are 
a  spiritual  man,  Hhe  second  Christ.'  It  would  very  numerous,  and  hrst  editions  are  rare.  A 
seem  that  the  grosser  interpretation  of  these  '  General  Index '  (to  March  1806)  deals  with 
figures  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  twenty-five  publications,  and  there  are  at 
enthusiasm  of  her  followers,  overbearing  her  least  as  many  more.  The  principal  are  (all 
own  expressed  doubts,  and  feurs  of  delusion.  Svo):  1.  *The  Strange  Effects  of  Faith,' 
The  announcement  that  she  was  to  become  1801  (six  parts),  with  three  *  Continuations,* 
the  mother  of  Shiloh  was  first  made  in  her  1802-30.  2.  '  The  First  Book  of  the  Sealed 
^Thinl  Book  of  Wonders*  (1813);  it  was  Prophecies,*  and  *The  Second  Book  of  Vi- 
said  to  have  been  revealed  in  1794,  but  not  sions,'  1803.  3.  'Copies  and  Parts  of  Copies 
then  understood.  On  11  Oct.  1813  she  shut  of  Letters,'  and  'Letters  and  Communica- 
herself  up  from  society,  seeing  only  Jane  tions,*  1804.  4.  'The  True  Explanation  of 
Townley  and  Ann  Underwood,  who  lived  the  Bible,'  1804-10,  seven  parts.  5.  '  The 
with  her.  Shiloh  was  to  be  bom  in  the  Trial  of  Joanna  Southcott,' 1804.  6.  'An- 
foUowing  year.  She  became  ill  on  17  March  swer  to  Five  Charges,*  1805.  7. '  An  Answer 
1814,  and  on  1  Aug.  Joseph  Adams,  M.D.  to  .  .  .  Smith,*  1808.  8.  'The  Book  of 
[q.  v.],  was  called  in.  Of  nine  medical  meu  Wonders,*  1813-14,  five  parts.  Collected 
consulted  on  the  case,  six  admitted  that  the  from  her  writings  are  two  books  of  verse, 
symptoms  would,  in  a  younger  woman,  in-  *Song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,*  1804, 16mo, 
dicate  approaching  maternity.  The  excite-  and 'ilymns  or  Spiritual  Songs,' 1807, 24mo. 
ment  of  Joanna's  followers  knew  no  bounds.  [Xearlvall  her  writings  yield  biographical  par- 
In  September  a  crib  costing  200/.  was  made  ticulars,  given  without  order  or  continuity;  from 
to  order  by  Seddons  of  AWersgate  Street ;  them  are  derived  the  Life  and  Prophecies,  1814  ; 
100/.  was  spent  in  pap-spoons;  a  bible  was  Life,  1814  ;  Memoirs,  1814,  reprinted  with  ap- 
fiuperbly  bound  as  a  birthday  present.  The  pendix  in  Memoirs  of  Religious  Impostors  (sic), 
*  Morning  Chronicle,'  which  had  inserted  an  1821,  by  M.  Aikin.  LL.D.,  i.e.  Edward  Pugh; 
advertisement  for  '  a  large  furnished  house'  Life  and  Death.  1815.  See  also  Evans's  Sketch, 
for  a  public  accouchement,  announced  next  1811,  p.  272  (account  by  a  believer,  not  men- 
day  that  'a  great  personage' had  offered  'the  tioning  Shiloh);  Rcece's  Correct  Statement  of 
Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Green  Park.'  The  the  Last  Illness  and  Death  of  Mrs.  Southcott, 
London  papers  teemed  with  letters  on  the  ^J^\.^^.«  Appedrnnces  m  ^»8Sfction.  18  6; 
medical  asnects  of  the  case      On  19  Nov  ^athiass   Case    of   Joanna   Southcott,    1816; 

Joanna  toff  Dr.  Richard  Keece  [q.  v.]  thai  ^^'''^^Tr^^^^^                       i!^ti£im^ 

,              .        J     n     J    •       »      J    •  "-^  J    -'  seq.,   120,  381;   Uent.  Mag.  1800-.14,  passim; 

she  was  'gradually  dying  and  signed  a  paper  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  (Brnnsby),  !842,  p.  286;%xtract 

directing  him  to  open  her  bodv  four  days  f^^  ^^^  baptismal  register  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 

after  death.     Bv  her  desire  all  the  articles  p^^  the  Rev.  M.  Kelly.     Use  has  Ixjen  made  of 

prepared  for  Shiloh  were  returned.    She  died  ^  collection   of  newspaper  cuttings,   1814-15, 

at  08  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  bearing  on  her  case.]                               A.  G. 
on  27  Dec.  1814.    For  four  davs  her  body 

was  kept  warm,  as  she  had  desired.     The  SOUTHERN,     HENRY    (1799-ia>3), 

autopsy  conducted  on  31  Dec.  by  Reece,  in  founder  of  the  'Retrospective  Review 'and 

the  presence  of  Adams,  John  Sims,  M.D.  diplomatist,  bom  at  York  in  1791),  was  the 

£q.  v.],  and  other  medical  men,  revealed  the  son  of  Richard  Southern.    lie  entered  Trinity 

cause  of  the  ambiguous  symptoms,  assisted.  College,  Cambridge,  on  31  Dec.  1814,  gra- 

fio  Reece  thought,  by  deception,  a  judgment  duated  B.A.  in  1819  as  twenty-second  senior 

which  seems  needlessly  harsh.     There  was  opt i me,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in   182:^.     He 

no  functional  disorder  or  organic  disease ;  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Middle 

probably  'all  the  mischief  lay'  in  the  brain.  Temple,  but  was  not  called  to  the  bar.     He 

which  was  not  examined,  owing  to  the  high  was  deeeply  interested  in  early  English  lite- 


tered  by  the  Regent's  Park  explosion  (1874), 
a  circumstance  which  revived  the  hopes  of 
her  return.  From  her  followers  have  sprung 
two  minor  sects,  led  by  John  Ward  (1781- 
1837)  [q.  v.]  and  John  Wroe  [q.  v.] 
Joanna's  portrait  has  a  cunning  exprea- 


volumes  had  been  published.  Detween  182G 
and  1828  two  more  were  issued  by  him  in 
partnership  with  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas 
[q.  v.]  The '  Review '  provided  val  uable '  cri- 
ticisms upon,  analyses  of,  and  extracts  from 
curious,  valuable,'  and    scarce  old  books, 
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lainly   of  the   aiitecolh   i 

enturies.  Two  more  volumes  of  the  rame 
ckarocler  were  published  in  18W-4.  Whpn 
Jeremy  Bentham  [q.  v.]  foundul  (he '  West- 
aster  Review '  in  1 624,  Southern  was  for  a  ' 
le  co-editor  with  J  obni  afterwards  Sir  John)  ; 
Bowring[q.  t.^,  and  in  \*^2~>  be  beotnie  pro-  I 
prielor  and  edftor  of  the  second  series  of  the  ' 

'  London  Magazine.'  He  was  also  a 
oontributor  to  the  'Alias'  at  its  first  starl- 
ing, and  to  the  '  Spectator '  and  '  Examiner."  1 
In  1833  he  accompanied  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, GeorgeWilliam  Frederick  Villiera  (after- 
wards fourth  Karl  of  Clarendon)  [q.  v.],  to 
Spain  as  hia  private  secretary,  tie  was 
presently  placed  on  the  diplomatic  staff,  and, 
after  retnaining  flome  years  at  Madrid,  was 
appointed  seeretarytotbe  legation  at  Laabon. 
In  1848  he  became  minister  to  the  Ai^ntine 
Confederation,  and  in  18GI  was  promoted  to 
the  court  of  Bruil,  and  received  the  inairnia 
of  a  companion  of  the  Bath.  lie  died  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  28  Jan.  1853. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1853.  i.  MT  ;  Alhempum,  IS53.p. 
353;  Ward*!  Men  of  ths  Reitto.  p.  836^  Arcliiriu 
Amoricano.  Baenos  Ayt«H.  18dl.  So.  !6  Appen- 
dix; inrormatioii  kiodlj  girrn  by  the  Librnriaa 
of  Triaity  College,  Cambridge,]  E.  I.  C. 

SOUTHERN  or  SOOWTHEBN,  JOHN 

(  fi.  1581),  poetaster,  eeems  lo  have  been  bom 
in  England,  and  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Shropshire  family.  He  seems  lo 
have  been  educated  in  France,  whence  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  to  follow  the 

Crofe«sion  of  a  musician.  In  1&84  he  pub- 
shed  an  eccentric  volume  of  verse  under 
the  title  of  The  Musyque  of  the  Beaulie  of 
hia  Mistresse  Diana.  Composed  by  John 
Soowtbern.  QentleiaBn,anddedieateil  to  the 
right  Honorable  Edward  Dever,  Earle  of 
Oxenford,  Jtc,  1684.  June  -JO.  Kon  cnreo 
patria,   me   caret  ilia  magia.     London,   for 


sts  of  son- 
nets by  tfie  author,  who  anticipated  Henry 
Constable  In  addressing  Ihem  to  a  mistress 
named  Diana,  of  elegies,  odes,  odellels,  and 
a  ' stanssu' and  two  'quadrans'  in  French; 
aa  well  as  four  epitaplia  which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford '  after  the  death  of  her  young  sonne  the 
Lord  Bulbecke;'  (the  countess  was  .A.Dne 
Cecil,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Bni^hley). 
The  work  is  a  clumsy  performance,  end  is 
only  remarkable  for  its  reckless  plagiarism  cif 
Ronsanl. 

Southern's  lack  of  literary  power,  his  im- 
pudent thefts  from  Ronsard,andhisgallicised 
vocabulary  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule. 
Futtenham  wrote  of  him   in  hia  'Arte  of  j 


English  Poesie,'  1589  (lib,  iii.  cap.  jucii.,  ed. 
Arber,  pp.  259-60);  'Another  of  reasonable 
good  facilitie  in  translation  finding  certaine 
of  thehymnesof  I^ndarus  and  of  Anacreons 
odes,  and  other  linckes  among  the  Greekes 
very  well  translated  by  Hounsard  the  French 
poet,  and  applied  to  the  honour  of  a  great 
prince  in  France,  comes  our  minion  and 
translates  the  same  out  of  French  into  Eng- 
lish, and  apjilielh  tbem  to  the  honour  of 
ithe  Earl  of  Oxford]  a  great  nobleman  ia 
England  (wherein  I  commend  hia  reuerent 
minde  and  dnelie),  but  doth  so  impudently 
robbe  the  French  poet  both  of  bis  prayse  and 
also  of  hia  French  termes  that  I  cannot  f> 
much  pitie  him  as  be  angrie  with  hitn  for 
his  injurious  dealing.  .  .  .  And  in  the  end 
(which  is  worst  of  all)  makes  his  vaunt  that 
neuer  English  finger  but  his  hath  toucht 
Pindar's  siring,  which  was  neuerthelesw 
word  by  word  as  liounsard  has  said  before 
by  like  braggery.'  Puttenbam  gives  examples 
of  Sout  hems  grot  estfueemploym  ent  o  f  French 
words.  Drayton,  in  his  '  toemes  Lyrick 
and  Paslomli' (1603?),  bestowed  on  '  Soo- 
theme  an  English  lyrick'  the  mysterious 
commendation : 

'  Sonthera.  I  long  thee  spare.  h 

Vet  wish  Ibee  wrll  to  f.^re,  ^ 

'\Vho  mp  plaxsed'at  gmitlv.  ^| 

Aa  first,  therefore  more  rare,  ^H 

Handliiig  tby  hsrpe  neallj.'  H 

Two  copies  of  Southern's  rare  volume  are 
known.  One,  wanting  the  title-page  but 
otherwise  apparently  perfect,  is  in  the  Capel 
collection  at  Trinity  Collf^,  Cambridge;  the 
other,  somewhat  imperfect,  which  belonged 
to  Steevens,  who  amply  annotated  it,  la  now 
in  the  British  Museum.     A  third  copy  be- 


Heber 

[Collier's  BibliogTBpbiad  Account,  ii. 
Heber's  Cat,  of  Early  English  Poetry,  p. 
Kilson's  Bibliograpbiu  Anglu-Poelica.]     S. 

SOTTTHEBNE.  THOMAS  (lUeO-l' 

dramatist,  son  of  Francis  Southerne,  was 
bom  in  the  autumn  of  Ut60  at  Oxmaniown, 
near  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
being  admitted  as  a  pensioner  on  30  Ml  ' 
1676,  and  graduating  M.A.  in  1696  (1 
T)yhl.  Gradvaire).  In  16T8  he  was 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His 
play, 'The  Ixiyal  Brother,' produced 
was  intended  to  compliment  the  Duka< 
York,  and  his  tory  sympathies  mani 
themselves  in  others  of  his  plays,  both 
and  after  the  revolution.  In  the  co 
the  reign  of  James  II,  Southerns  was 
mended  by  Colonel  Sarsfietd  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Lucan)  [q.  v.J  to  the  notice  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Berwick,  and,  after  entering 
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••  an  ensign,  in  June  1685,  the  l^incess 
Annexe  regiment  (now  the  8th  foot),  of 
which  Lorn  Ferrers  was  colonel,  and  which 
theduke subsequent! V  commanded,  he  rapidly 
rose  to  the  command  of  a  company ;  but  his 
milit&iT  prospects  were  ruined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  (cf.  Preface  to  The  Spartan  Dame-, 
Dalton,  EnglUh  Army  Lists,  ii.  29,  138). 

Southeme's  career  consequently  became 
entirely  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  Fortunately 
Ibr  him,  cot  only  was  the  drama  the  branch 
of  literature  in  which  his  talents  specially 
fitted  him  to  become  conspicuous,  but  those 
talents  unmistakably  included  much  business 
ability.    I'ope  apostrophised  him  as 

sent  from  heuven  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  pluys. 

He  had  apparently  assented  to  Dryden's  de- 
mand of  a  fee  of  ten,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary one  of  five,  guineas  for  a  prologue  to 
•The  Loyal  Brother'  (cf.  Scott,  Dryden,  ed. 
Saintsbury,  i.  246-6),  and  he  netted  500/.  by 
a  single  play,  *  The  Spartan  Dame '  (Genest, 
ill.  7  ;  cf.  Biographia  Drnmatica,  i.  6H0).  He 
seems  to  have  accomplished  this  by  insisting 
on  the  author^s  right  to  a  share  of  the  second 
and  third  night's  profits. 

Attaching  himself  to  Dryden  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  literary,  and  more  especially  the 
dramatic,  taste  of  the  age,  Southern  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  veteran  poet  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  entrusted  by  him  in  1692  with 
the  revision  and  completion  of  his  tragedy  of 
'Cleomenes'  (1692;  ib.  p.  304).  In  1694, 
passing  from  comedy  to  a  mixed  species  of 
sentimental  drama  with  an  admixture  of 
comic  scenes,  he  achieved  his  first  notable 
theatrical  success  with '  The  Fatal  Marriage, 
or  the  Innocent  Adultery,'  followed  by  tne 
still  more  conspicuous  triumph  of  ^  Oroonoko, 
or  the  Royal  Slave '  ( 1 696),  on  which,  together 
with  two  other  plays,  Drury  Lane  is  said  to 
have  subsisted  for  two  or  t  hree  years  ( Compari- 
son between  the  Tico  Stages^  cit.  ap.  Collet 
Gibber,  Apology^  ed.  K.  Ix)we,  1.  216  w.) 
None  of  his  subsequent  plays  were  greatly 
successful,  and  his  last  play,  the  comedy  of 
*  Money  the  Mistress,'  produced  in  1726, 
with  a  prologue  ad  misericordiam,  was  fairly 
damneo.  In  the  meantime  he  had  attained 
to  an  acknowledged  position  among  poets  and 
playwrights,  and  this  position  was  strength- 
ened by  the  kindly  interest  consistently 
exhibited  by  him  in  the  efforts  of  younger 
writers.  In  1726  Broome  described  *  his  bays' 
as  'withered  by  extreme  old  age,'  but  nis 
reputation  and  pleasant  manners  still  secured 
him  a  welcome  in  both  literary  and  fashionable 
society.  In  1729  Fen  ton  politely  remarked 
that '  Tom  Southerne  is  still  alive,  and  plays 


the  bawd  as  formerly  for  the  muses'  (Elwin, 
Pope,  viii.  164).  In  1733  Swift  reported 
to  Pope  *  our  old  friend  Southerners  visit  * 
to  Dublin.  Pope,  who  paid  Southerne  a 
marked  compliment  as  an  exponent  of  *  the 
passions '  in  his  *  Imitations  of  Horace '  (bk. 
li.  ep.  i.  1.  86)  in  1737,  addressed  to  him  in 
1742  some  pleasant  congratulatory  verses 
which  allude  to  his  services  to  the  literary 
profession,  to  his  Irish  birth,  to  his  wit,  and 
to  his  habits  of  devotion.  In  his  old  days 
Southerne  was  a  regular  attendant  both  at 
St.  Paul's,  Co  vent  Garden,  near  which  he 
lodged,  and  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Oldys 
remembered  him  as  *  a  grave  and  venerable 
old  gentleman,*  and  Gray,  who  met  him  in 
1737,  found  little  or  nothing  in  the  'agree- 
able old  man  *  to  disillusion  him  as  to  the 
author  of  the  *  Fatal  Marriage '  and  *  Oroo- 
noko '  {Biographia  Dramatica).  He  died  on 
22  May  1 74«J.  I  lis  portrait, painted  by  J.Wors- 
dale,  was  en^ved  by  J.  oimon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Southeme's  plays, 
all  of  which,  except  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned, were  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane:  1.  *The  Loyal  Brother,  or 
the  Persian  IVince'  (1682).  Tliis  play, 
which  is  in  blank  verse  intermixed  with 
comic  prose,  is  founded  on  a  novel  entitled 
*  Tachmas,  Prince  of  Persia.  Dryden  wrote 
both  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  action  is 
intended  to  convey  a  reflection  upon  the 
whigs,  the  character  of  the  villain,  Ismael, 
being  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  Shaftesbury. 
There  is  a  trace  of  Southeme's  pathetic 
power  in  the  character  of  Semanthe,  beloved 
Doth  by  the  Sophy  Soliman  and  his  loyal 
brother.  2.  *The  Disappointment,  or  the 
Mother  in  Fashion '  (1684),  a  nlay  of  intrigue 
in  the  Spanish  style,  partly  founded  on  the 
story  of  *  The  Curious  Impertinent '  in  *  Don 
Quixote,'  in  blank  verse  and  prose.  The  pro- 
logue to  this  unpleasant  play  is  again  by 
Dryden ;  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Sack- 
vilie  contributed  songs  to  this  and  others  of 
Southeme's  pieces.  3.  *Sir  Antony  Love, 
or  the  Rambling  Lady '  (1691).  This  comedy, 
which,  owing  to  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford,  was  very  successful,  is  the  grossest  of 
Southeme's  productions,  though  his  assertion 
in  the  dedication,  that  his  satire  had  a  moral 
intention,  is  not  unworthy  of  credit.  4.  *  The 
Wives  Excuse,  or  Cuckolds  make  them- 
selves '  (1692).  This  comedy,  though  unsuc- 
cessful, was  praised  by  Dryden  in  a  set  of 
lines  in  which  he  tells  Southerne : 

Those  vho  blame  thy  tale,  commend  thy  wit : 
So  Terence  plotted,  but  so  Terence  writ. 

As  a  picture  of  contemporary  manners,  in- 
cluding a  fashionable  'music-meeting,'  it  is 
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extremely  amusing.  5.  *Tlie  Maid's  Last 
Prayer,  or  any  rather  than  fail*  (1692),  is  a 
comedy  in  the  same  style  as  the  preceding ; 
the  song  contributed  by  Congreve  to  the 
last  act  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  first 
acknowledged  production.  6.  *  The  Fatal 
Marriage,  or  the  Innocent  Adultery  *  (1694), 
owing  to  its  pathetic  plot,  which  is  founded 
on  IVfrs.  Behn's  novel  of '  The  Xun,  or  the 
Fair  Vow-breaker,*  and  to  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Barry  in  the  character  of  Isabella,  the  inno- 
cent bigamist,  achieved  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  play  held  the  stage  through  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteentn  century.  In 
1767  it  was  revived  by  Garrick,  who  omitted, 
as  '  immoral,'  the  comic  scenes  including  the 
outrageous  scene  borrowed  from  Fletcher's 

*  >^'iffht -Walker.'  Its  pathos  is  stagey  with- 
out being  hollow,  and  m  the  speeches  of  Isa- 
bella there  is  a  relic  of  Elizabethan  intensity. 
7.  ^Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave'  (1696), 
was  likewise  frequently  performed  both  in 
its  original  form  and  as  altered  in  1759 
by  Hawkesworth,  who  removed  the  comic 
scenes  by  which,  as  he  says,  the  author 
had  *  stain'd  his  sacred  page.'  The  last  per- 
formance noted  by  Genest  was  in  1829.  The 
original  performer  of  *  the  unpolished  hero ' 
was  '  Jack '  Verbruggen  (see  Collet  Cibbeb, 
Apology y  ed.  Lowe,  ii.  311).     Mrs.  Behn's 

*  History  of  the  Royal  Slave,'  on  which  the 
play  was  based,  was  itself  founded  on  fact ; 
and  the  sentiment  of  both  story  and  play 
was  creditable  to  an  age  unfamiliar  with 
philanthropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  negro 
race.  8.  *  The  Fate  of  Capua,'  acted  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  in  1700,  though  a  fine  his- 
torical tragedy,  well  constructed  and  carried 
out,  failed  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  town. 
9.  *The  Spartan  Dame'  Southerne  com- 
menced, at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, in  1684,  but  he  laid  it  aside  as  dange- 
rous in  subject.  Even  when  he  produced  it 
in  1719  he  omitted  four  hundred  lines  as 
likely  to  give  offence.  The  traffedv,  which 
is  founded  on  Plutarch's  *  Life  of  ^'figis,'  has 
some  fine  passages,  but  is  inferior  to  its  pre- 
decessor. Southerne  sold  the  complete  printed 
copy  for  120/.,  and  is  said  to  have  altogether 
made  500/.  by  the  play.  10.  *  Money  the 
Mistress,'  acted  at  Drury  I^ane  in  1726,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  thouj^h  the  plot,  taken 
from  the  Countess  Dunois  or  d'Anois'  *  The 
Lady's  Travels  into  Spain,'  is  not  devoid  of 
interest,  its  complicated  story  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  heroine  (a  kind  of  potential 
Becky  Sharp)  are  alike  unsuited  to  dra- 
matic presentment;  moreover,  the  scene  in 
which  the  action  takes  place  (Tangier) 
had  long  become  unfamiliar  to  the  Eiif^ 
luih  imMic.     In  the  prolog**'*  ^^<)  au^ 


is  introduced  to  the  public  as  'the  poets' 
Nestor,' 

Great  Otway'a  peer,  and  greater  Dryden's  friend. 

[Plays  written  by  Thos.  Soatherne,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author, 
dedicated  to  David  Garrick,  3  vols.  1774  ;  Dry- 
den's  Works,  ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbury ;  Pope's 
Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope ;  Colley  Gib- 
ber's Apology,  ed.  R.  W.  Lowe,  1889;  Genest's 
Account  of  the  English  Stage;  Bakers  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,  1812  edit.]         A.  W.  W. 

SOUTHESK,  Earl  of.  [See  Carnegie, 
Sir  David,  1676-1668.] 

SOUTHEY,  Mrs.   CAROLINE  ANNE 

(1786-1864),  poetess,  second  wife  of  Robert 
Southey  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Lymington, 
Hampshire,  on  7  Oct.  1786,  and  baptised  on 
10  Jan.  1787  in  Lymington  church  (parish 
register).  Her  father.  Captain  Charles  Bowles 
of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  appears 
to  have  retired  soon  after  her  birth,  and  to 
have  bought  and  settled  at  Buckland  Cot- 
tage, a  small,  old-fashioned  house  enveloped 
in  elms.  Here  she  grew  up  with  him,  uer 
mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Burrard, 
and  sister  of  General  Sir  Harry  Burrard  [q.v.], 
her  maternal  grandmother,  and  her  great- 
grandmother.  The  mother  died  in  1816, 
and  her  death,  which  left  Caroline  alone  in 
the  world,  was  followed  by  loss  of  property 
through  the  dishonesty  of  a  guardian.  For- 
tunately her  father  had  an  adopted  son, 
Colonel  Bruce,  then  resident  at  Bushire, 
who,  hearing  of  her  misfortunes,  insisted  on 
settling  an  annuity  of  150/.  upon  her,  and 
regretted  that  she  would  accept  no  more. 
She  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  her  cottage, 
which,  but  for  one  short  and  sad  episoae, 
continued  her  home  for  life.  While  in  ap- 
prehension of  poverty  she  had  resolved  to  sup- 
port herself  if  possible  by  her  pen,  and  had  sent 
a  manuscript  poem  to  Robert  Southey,  en- 
couraged to  the  step  by  his  kindness  to  Henry 
Kirke  White.  Southey  thought  well  of  it  and 
recommended  it  to  John  Murray,  who  also  ad- 
mired, but  would  not  publish.  It  was  even- 
tually brought  out  anonymously  by  Longman 
under  the  title  of  *  Ellen  Fitzarthur:  a  Metri- 
cal Tale '  (London,  1820,  8vo).  Like  most  of 
!  her  works,  it  is  a  simple  tale  whose  strength 
j  is  in  its  pathos.  *  The  Widow's  Tale,  and 
!  other  I'oems'  (1822,  12mo)  marked  an  ad- 
I  vance  in  poetic  art.  Southey,  who  had  be- 
,  come  warmly  interested  in  his  correspondent, 
met  her  for  the  first  time  in  1820,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  assist  in  his  projected 
poem  of  *  Robin  Hood.'  Not  much  came  of 
the  partnership,  owing  to  Southey's  stress  of 
ition  and  Caroline's  inability  to  master 
neless  stanza  of  Thalaba,  in  which 


the  poem  WK*  10  be  Romposed ;  n  fragi 
liowevirr,  was  uTentDitlly  published  alli?r 
Southiiy'a  deatb  ('  Robin  Ilood,  with  otber 
Ftijfmenle,'  Londun,  184",  6vn).  She  visited 
Soutlit-y  at  Keswii'li,  sod  tno  visit  was  mutu- 
ally nKTueable,  attliough,  enj^seed  in  bia 
book*,  tie  delegated  tbe  otGc«  of  escorting  her 
•boulthe  eoimtrytoWoriiaworth,  '  SolitHry 
Hour* '  (1^23,  Svo),  n  mixture  of  proae  and 
venf,  aucceGded,  and  was  followed  by  the 
wnrk  wliicb  luu  given  Uarollne  biT  chief 
lit«raiT  repulatiua,  'Cbaylers  on  Churcb- 
TKrds,  n  series  of  tulos  oriffinally  publisbed 
In  '  Ut&ckwaod's  Magazine,  and  issued  in  a 
compile  form  in  IH29.  Though  very  un- 
pretending, tbew  are  fre»inently  both  power- 
ful anil  pathotic.  Miss  fiowlea's  gifts  wore 
rst.bfr  those  of  a  story-teller  than  of  a  poet, 
and  her  poetry  is  generally  tbe  letter  tbe 
nearer  it  apprunchu  to  prose.  Ilt^r  sireugtb 
is  in  the  oxprnaaion  of  pathetic  feeling,  which 
dm oonveyBeffoctivelvin  prose  or  bknk  verse, 
but  less  BO  in  lyrio.wliirbiuuall^  lacks  musi- 
cal impulse,  ssd,liko  much  fenimine  poetrj-, 
is  oviT-flnent  and  deficient  in  concentration. 
Her  deticriptions,  whether  in  prufle  or  verse, 
IrMuently  possess  much  beauty.  In  1S23  she 
anticipated  Mrs.  Norton's  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's protests  against  the  ill-treatment  of 
inM-kmen  by  lier  '  Tales  of  tbe  Facloriea,' 

Kwerful  if  somewhat  exaggerated  verse. 
1830  sbe  published  her  liingest  and  moat 
ambitious  poem,  '  The  nirthday,'  wbieh  led 
Henry  Nvlson  Coleriilge,  in  his  celebrated 
article  on  th» '  Modem  Nine '  in  tbe '  Quarterly 
Kevipw '  for  Rcplemher  1840,  to  characteriee 
herns*  the  Cowper  of  our  niodeni  poeteaaes.' 
8h(!  was  also,  be  thought,  the  most  English ; 
— id,  indeed,  few  Engbsb  poetesses  have  had 
fortrign  experience,  for  she  rarely  quitted 
our,  dear  New  Forest,'  until,  in  June 
she  took  the  most  momentous  step  of 
accepting  tbe  fost-failingSouthey's 

.      norriage.    Theif  correspondence  of 

twentyyeoTB,  published  by  Professor  Do  wden 
in  1881,  attests  their  entire  congeniality; 
but  Souther's  state  uf  health  should  hai'e 
fiirbiddennW  uiglil  have  been  fitting  under 
innt  circumstances.  Caroline  is  never- 
entitled  trr  honour  (or  her  devotion ; 
M  not,  however,  true,  as  was  stated  in 
_  obitnuy  notice  in  the  '  Athenpeum,'  that 
'ihn  consented  to  unite  herself  to  him  with 
a  mro  prevision  uf  tbe  awful  coudition  of 
mind  to  whicli  he  would  abortly  be  reduced,' 
thocontrary  luiving  been  proved  by  I'rofeaaor 
"  iwden  from  her  own  letters  fDEKSia,  lio- 
Simlhfff,  p.  442).  The  hopeless  decay 
~  Itlley'sfscultinaltecameapparent within 
(aooibs  of  lus  marriage,  and  rendered 
jtnation  miMrrablc.     Jlet  step- 
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ch-ildren,  with  whooi  she  was  compelled  to 
live,  detested  ber  (.uf.  Mrs.  BiL\r,  Auto- 
bioff!'.)  She  is  barely  mentioned  in  Ciithbert 
Southcy's  edition  of  bis  father's  correspon- 
dence—a book  at  wbich  she  refused  so  muck 
a£  to  look.  With  Mrs.  Edith  Warter,  how- 
ever, Southey'a  eldest  daughter,  and  ber  hus- 
band, who  did  not  live  at  Keswick,  sbe  was 
always  on  afieclionste  terms ;  and  the  valu- 
able collection  of  Southey's  correspondence, 
Eublished  by  Warter  in  1850,  came  from  her 
ands.  Soutbey's  death  in  1M3  must  have 
been  as  great  a  release  to  ber  as  to  himself — 
'  the  last  three  years  have  done  upon  me  the 
work  of  twenty,'  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  8igour- 
ney.  Sbe  returned  to  her  beloved  lluok- 
land,  and  wrote  no  more.  Souihey,  wjiile 
bebavwg  with  perfect  justice  towards  bis 
children,  left  her  2,000/.,  but  this  was  far 
from  compensating  for  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Bruce's  annuity,  forfeited  by  her  marriage. 
A  crown  pension  of  200/.  was  conferred 
upon  ber  in  1852.  She  died  on  2U  July 
1854,  and  was  buried  at  Lymingtun. 

Neither  in  prose  nor  in  verse  is  Caroline 
Southey  strong  enough  to  mainiun  a  high 
place.  She  will  probably  be  beat  remem- 
bered by  her  connection  with  Southey  and 
by  her  share  in  the  volume  of  his  correspon- 
dence edited  by  ProfesBor  Dowden.  His  part 
is  the  more  important,  but  Caroline's  letters 
prove  that  she  possessed  more  liveliness 
and  satiric  talent  than  might  hove  been  ex- 
pected from  the  authoreas  of  'Chapters  on 
Churchyards.'  Hhe  was  diminutive,  and  had 
suffered  from  small-pox ;  the  portrait  prefixed 
to  Profe-Esor  Dowden's  edition  of  her  corre- 
spondence is,  however,  by  no  means  unpre- 
poBsetBing. 

[The  Concapondi'nce  of  Robert  Sonth^'  with 
Oirolino  Bowie*,  ed.  Ediratd  Dowdoo,  Dublin, 
1 SS I  1  Milea's  Poets  aad  Poetry  of  the  Cuiturr. 
189S;  Athnnwiim,  lSa4,  probably  by  T.  K. 
lUrvey ;  Gent-  Mag- ;  CornhiU  Mbb-  vol,  nx.] 
I  R.  G. 

SOUTHEY,  llENRV  HERBERT, 
M.D,  (ir?3-18S6i,  {ihyaician,  son  of  Hubert 
1  Southey  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Hill,  and 
younger  brother  of  Robert  Souihey  [q.  v.], 
I  the  poet,  WHS  bom  at  Bristol  in  17113.  Aflw 
:  education  at  private  schools  in  and  near 
I  Yarmouth,  his  brother  Robert  proposed  to 
'  establish  him  in  his  house  in  London  in  order 
that  be  might  study  anatomy  under  Sir  An- 
thony Carlisle  [q.  v.]  at  Westminster  Hospi- 
tal, and  then  to  send  him  either  to  Edinburgh 
or  to  fJermany  (Southet,  Life  and  Corresp. 
ii.  107).  The  first  project  fell  through,  and 
Henry  studied  surgery  at  Norwich  under 
Philip  Meadows  Martineau  (rf-  182S),  uncle 
of  Harriet  Marlineau  [q.v.J  Therehe  formed 
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the  acquaintance  of  William  Taylor  [q.  v.] 
of  Norwich,  who  superintended  his  extra- 
professional  studies.  In  November  1803  he 
entered  the  university  of  Edinbu^h,  where 
Sir  William  Knighton  [q.  v.]  and  Dr.  Robert 
Gooch  [q.  v.]  were  his  fellow  students  and 
friends.  He  had  acquired  remarkable  facility 
in  colloquial  Latin,  and  used  to  talk  it  with 
his  friends.  He  graduated  M.D.  on  24  June 
1806,  reading  an  interesting  dissertation  '  De 
ort  u  et  progressu  sy  philidis '  (Edinburgh,l  806, 
8vo),  in  which  he  maintained  the  American 
origin  of  the  disease.  He  then  studied  for 
a  winter  in  London,  and  settled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Durham,  but  removed  to  Lon- 
don by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Knighton  in 
181 2.  He  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  on  22  Dec.  1812,  and  was  elected 
a  fellow  on  25  J  une  1823.  On  25  April  1 826 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  delivered  the  Harveian  oration  in  1847, 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital on  17  Aug.  1815  and  held  office  till 
April  1827.  He  was  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  George  IV  in  1823,  in  1830  physi- 
cian extraordinary  to  Queen  Adelaide,  and  in 
1833  lord  chancellor's  visitor  in  lunacy.  He 
became  a  commissioner  in  lunacy  in  Septem- 
ber 1836,  and  was  Gresham  professor  of  medi- 
cine from  1834  to  1865.  On  16  June  1847  he  1 
was  created  hon.  D.C.L.  at  Oxford.  He  lived 
in  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
died  on  13  June  I860,  and  was  buried  in  High- 
gate  cemetery. 

His  wife  Louisa  died  in  January  1830, 
leaving  seven  young  children  (Southey,  Zi^J? 
and  Corresp.  vi.  84-5 ;  Gent.  Mag,  1830,  i. 
281). 

Southey  published  in  1814  '  Observations 
on  Pulmonary  Consumption  '  (London,  8vo). 
The  work  does  not  contain  much  of  permanent 
value,  but  is  written  in  good  English.  When 
recommending  thft  observation  of  the  state  of 
the  pupil,  he  curiously  remarks:  *  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  iris  the  porter  and  the  peeress 
are  alike ; '  but  good  sense  and  consiaerable 
medical  reading  are  obvious  in  most  parts  of 
the  book.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Gooch  in 
the  *  Lives  of  British  Physicians,*  published  ! 
in  1830  [see  Macmichael,  William],  and 
made  contributions  to  periodical  publica- 
tions. 

[Munk'p  Coll.  of  Phys.  iii.  272;  works; 
Quarterly  Rev.  Ixxiii.  35  et  sqq. ;  Lancet,  I860, 
i.  665;  Gent.  Mag.  1865,  ii.  125;  Robberd's 
Memoir  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  contain- 
taining  his  Correspondence  with  R.  Southey, 
1843.]  N.  M. 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT  (1774-1843),  poet, 
historian,  and  miscellaneous  author,  was 
liom  at  Bristol  on  12  Aug.  1774.    His  father, 


Robert  Southey,  a  linendraper,  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer  at  Lydiard  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  Quantock  Hills,  and  was  descended  from 
a  great  clothier  who  lived  at  Wellingrton^ 
Somerset,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  mother,  Mar^ret  Hill, 
belonged  to  a  good  Herefordshure  family. 
Southey  was  in  a  considerable  degree  brouc^ht 
up  at  Bath  by  his  aunt.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tyler, 
his  mother's  half-sister,  a  lady  endowed  with 
personal  attractions,  ambitious  ideas,  and  an 
imperious  temper.  Southey  before  he  was 
eight  had  read  all  the  plays  in  her  libraiTy 
and  attempted  dramatic  composition  himself. 
By  a  somewhat  later  date  he  had  composed 
epics  on  Brutus  the  Trojan,  Egbert,  and  Uassi- 
belaunus,  and  was  enthralled  by  Spenser. 
After  attending  minor  schools  at  Gorston 
and  at  Bristol,  ne  was  sent  in  April  1788  to 
Westminster,  where  he  made  little  progress 
in  ordinary  school  learning,  but  nourished  his 
mind  witn  out-of-the-way  reading.  One  of 
his  favourite  books  was  Picart's  '  Religious 
Ceremonies,'  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  a 
series  of  heroic  poems  embodying  the  essence 
of  the  principal  mythologies  of  the  world,  a 
project  partly  carried  out  in  '  Thalaba '  and 
*  Kehama.'  After  four  years'  stay  he  was 
privately  expelled  in  1792  for. a  misdemeanour 
for  whicn  he  deserved  honour,  a  protest  against 
excessive  flog^g  made  in  a  school  magazine 
entitled  *  The  Flagellant.'  One  copy  has  sur- 
vived in  the  British  Museum,  fulhlling  his 
wish  that  testimony  should  remain  that  his  ex- 
pulsion involved  nothing  discreditable.  His 
aunt,  now  living  at  Bristol,  took  his  part ; 
and  his  mother^  brother,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Hill,  chaplain  at  the  Lisbon  factory,  sent 
him  to  Oxford.  Christ  Church  rejected  him 
on  the  ground  of  the  Westminster  incident, 
but  at  Michaelmas  1792  he  found  a  haven  at 
Balliol  (he  matriculated  on  3  Nov.)  *Mr. 
Southey,'  said  his  tutor,  *you  won't  learn 
anything  by  my  lectures ;  so,  if  you  have 
any  studies  of  your  own,  you  had  better 
pursue  them.'  According  to  Southey's  own 
account,  the  only  university  studies  he  did 
pursue  were  swimming  and  boating.  He 
nevertheless  tempered  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm for  Werther  and  Rousseau  by  a  course 
of  Epictetus,  and  in  the  long  vacation  sat 
down  to  wTite  an  epic  on  Joan  of  Arc  as  the 
most  appropriate  method  he  could  find  of 
celebrating  the  French  Revolution.  The 
execution  of  the  Girondins  in  October  1793 
chilled  his  ardour,  and  he  fell  for  a  time  into 
despondency,  aggravated  by  uncertainty  as 
to  his  future  course  in  life.  1  His  father  had 
died  about  the  time  of  his  matriculation, 
leaving  his  affairs  greatly  embarrassed.  His 
uncle  and  mother  wished  him  to  take  orders. 
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but  this  the  state  of  his  religious  opinions 
forbade.    A  doctor's  career  was  equally  im- 
possible, owing  to  his  repugnance  to  anatomi- 
cal demonstration.  Meanwhile,  in  June  1794, 
Allen,  an  undergraduate  of  University  Col- 
leffe,  brought  a  friend,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge [q.  vj.  who  was  on  a  visit,  to  Southey*s 
rooms  at  Balliol.    Coleridge  soon  converted 
Southey  to  unitarianism  and  pantisocracy. 
Southey  himself  has  described  Coleridge's  in- 
fluence upon  him  in  an  interesting  letter  to 
James  Montgomery  fq.  v.]     The  friends  a 
month  later  met  at  Bristol,  and,  with  an- 
other associate,  Robert  Lovell,  framed  their 
scheme  for  an  ideal  life  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.     Soon  after  his  first  meeting 
with  Coleridge,  Southey  had  engaged  himself 
to  Edith  Fricker,  one  of  six  daughters  of  the 
widow  of  Stephen  Fricker,  an  unsuccessful 
manufacturer  of  sugar-pans  at  Westbury. 
Southey's  friend  Lovell  quickly  married  an- 
other daughter,  Mary,  and  Coleridge  now 
engaged  himself  to  a  third  daughter,  Sara. 
Southey  convinced  "his  mother  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  both  emi||pration  and  matrimony,  but 
•daredl  not  open  his  lips  to  his  aunt.    In  Au- 
guBt  1794  Southey  ana  Coleridge  met  Thomas 
l*oole  [a.  v.]  at  Nether  Stowey.     Poole  im- 
mediately recognised  the  great  intellectual  ; 
superiority  of  Coleridge,  while  adding  that  ! 
Southey  had  much  information.     The  vio- 
lence of  the  opinions  of   both,  especially  j 
Southey 's,  was  much  commented  upon,  but 
neither  can  have  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  heard  of  his  own  father's  death  than 
of  Robespierre's,  for  neither  had  a  father 
living,      in   October    Miss   Tyler    became 
aware  of  her  nephew's  projects,  and  he  was 
forthwith  ejected  from  her  house,  which  he 
never  entered  again.    The  Bristol  bookseller, 
Joseph  Cottle  [q.  v.l,  came  to  the  rescue.  *  It 
can  rarely  happen,   says  Southey,  'that  a 
young  author  should  meet  with  a  publisher 
as  inexperienced  and  ardent  as  himself,'  but 
Cottle  gave  Southey  50/.  for  *  Joan  of  Arc,' 
which  had  already  been  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion with  indifferent  success.     Southey  con- 
scientiously rewrote  his  epic,  which  was  fur- 
ther enriched  by  the  lines  by  Coleridge  which 
were  afterwards  published  separately  as '  The 
Destiny  of  Nations.'    'Joan  of  Arc '  eventu- 
ally appeared  in  quarto  at  Bristol  in  1796. 
Southey  also  wrote  and  printed  much  occa- 
sional verse,  and  joined  Coleridge  and  Lovell 
in  composing  a  tragedy  on  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  a  translation  of  '  Poems  bv  Bion 
and  Moschus '  (Bristol,  1794  and  1795*,  8vo). 
'  Wat  Tyler,'  a  drama  full  of  republican  sen- 
timent, had  been  written  in  1794,  but  re- 
mained unknown  until  the  publication  of  a 
aurreptitious  edition  in  1817.    Late  in  1795 


Southey's  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  in- 
vited him  to  visit  Lisbon.  Southey  con- 
sented,but  before  his  departure  quietly  united 
himself  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  to  Edith 
Fricker  on  14  Nov.  1795.  She  remained  with 
her  sisters,  and  continued  to  bear  her  maiden 
name.  In  the  previous  October  Cottle  and 
Southey  had  compelled  Coleridge  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  Sara  Fricker,  an  action  which 
laudable  as  it  was  in  point  of  principle,  en- 
tailed great  suffering  upon  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  not  least  upon  Southey  himself. 
On  the  eve  of  Southey's  own  marriage  and 
departure  for  Lisbon  Coleridge  fulminated  a 
portentous  rebuke  for  his  renunciation  of 
pantisocracy,  which  temporarily  interrupted 
and  permanently  chilled  their  friendship. 
There  was  much  real  congeniality  between 
the  two  men,  but  Southey  was  intolerant  of 
most  men's  faults,  and  of  Coleridge's  charac- 
teristic faults  beyond  others. 

Southey's  visit  to  the  Peninsula  was  the 
germ  of  much  of  his  subsequent  literary  ac- 
tivity, but  had  few  immediate  results.  One 
of  these,  however,  was  his  pleasant  *  Letters 
written  during  a  short  Residence  in  Spain 
and  Portugal '  (Bristol,  1797,  Svo ;  3rd  edit. 
London,  1808).  At  the  same  time  he  began 
his  epic  of  *  Madoc'  A  gradual  change  in  ^ 
his  political  and  religious  opinions  dated  from 
his  return  to  England  early  in  1797.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  a  sense  of  two  special  obliga- 
tions now  laid  upon  him — one  to  his  wife,  the 
other  to  his  friend  and  former  schoolfellow, 
Charles  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn  [a.  v.]  The 
latter,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  benent  he  had 
derived  from  Southey's  example  and  admo- 
nition at  Oxford,  imitated  the  behaviour  of 
the  Wedgwoods  to  Coleridge,  and  of  Raisley 
Calvert  to  Wordsworth,  by  settling  an  an- 
nuity of  160/.  upon  him.  Southey  heroically 
determined  to  study  law.  Repairing  to  Lon- 
don, he  entered  himself  at  Qray's  Inn  on 
7  Feb.  1797,  but  found  that,  for  him,  such 
a  study  was  but  *  laborious  indolence.'  Re- 
linquishing it,  he  published  in  1797  his  mis- 
cellaneous *  Minor  Poems '  (Bristol,  2  vols.,  ^ 
12mo),  completed  'Madoc,'  and  planned 
'Thalaba,'  which  was  not  only  a  poem  of 
unusual  length,  but  a  daring  experiment  in 
stanzas  of  free  unrhymed  verse.  The  idea 
he  had  taken  from  a  German  scholar,  Frank 
Savers  [q- v.],  of  Norwich,  with  whom  and 
William  Taylor  he  studied  German  in  1798. 
In  June  1798  he  settled  at  West  bury,  but 
after  little  more  than  a  year,  with  a  view 
to  greater  seclusion,  migrated  to  Burton  in 
Hampshire.  At  this  time  he  composed  many 
of  his  ballads  and  his  '  English  Eclogues,' 
besides  meditating  a  '  History  of  Portugal/ 
editing  the  'Annual  Anthology/  and  pre- 
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facing  Chatterton's  works  for  the  benefit  of 
Chatterton's  sister.  He  was  actively,  if  not 
lucratively,  employed  when,  in  April  1800, 
a  serious  illness  again  drove  him  to  Por- 
tugal, accompanied  this  'time  by  his  wife. 
The  visit  lasted  nearly  a  year.  In  Portugal 
'Thalaba'  was  finished,  and  copious  mate- 
rials were  amassed  for  the  *  History  of  Por- 
tugal.' On  his  return  he  established  him- 
self at  Keswick,  which  he  quitted  for  Dublin 
to  undertake  a  secretarysnip  to  Isaac  Corry 
[g.  v.],  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer. 
Neither  the  appointment  nor  the  Irish  metro- 
polis proved  congenial.  Southey  was  soon 
back  m  England,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Bristol.  The  death  of  his  mother  and  infant 
daughter,  however,  rendered  the  place  irk- 
some, and,  mainly  that  his  wife  might  be 
near  her  sister,  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Southey  re- 
moved in  1803  to  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  his 
residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Greta 
Hall  consisted  of  two  houses  under  a  single 
roof.  Coleridge  and  his  family  had  occu- 
pied one  of  the  houses  since  1800.  Southey 
now  took  the  other,  and  in  1809  became 
owner  of  the  whole.  Coleridge  had  then 
practically  left  his  family,  and  his  wife  and 
children  continued  to  be  inmates  of  Southey  *s 
house.  Life  at  Keswick  brought  Southey 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  Words- 
worth, who  was  settled  at  Grasmere,  and 
thus  he  acquired  his  undeserved  reputation 
as  a  poet  of  the  *  Lake  school.'  *  Thalaba ' 
had  been  published  in  1801  (London,  2  vols. 
8vo).  *Madoc'was  soon  afterwards  com- 
pleted, and  it  appeared  in  1806  (London,  4to. ; 
4th  edit.  London,  I8I0,  12mo).  This  poem 
was  to  be  the  *  pillar '  of  his  reputation. 
The  hope  was  exaggerated ;  but,  though  it 
was  rudely  assaulted  by  Jeffrey  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  both  it  and  *  Thalaba '  obtained 
considerable  literary  success.  The  pecuniary 
results  were  small,  and  *  The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  which  had  been  begun  in  1801  under 
the  title  of  *  Keradin,'  was  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. 

The  need  of  a  substantial  income  com- 
|)olle<l   Southey  to  put  aside  his  design  of 
vorsifying  ancient  and  exotic  mythologies. 
Ho  had  magnanimously  insisted  on  relin- 
uxiisihing  Wynn  s  annuity  upon  his  friend's 
iM«irrtiigi>  in  1806.     A  government  pension  of 
h^V,  A  year  soon  filled  its  place,  but  Southey 
\^«i!i  dUinherited  at  the  same  time  by  a  rich 
MWs'^W*  who  deemed  his  manservant  a  fitter 
\M^'t  of  his  bounty.    He  had  to  provide  not 
vM^y  i^^r  hi*  own  family,  but  in  alargre  decrre 
^^^  \  \vlwiv W«u    Apart  from  his 
bvM  v^M  U)«  mU«  resource.     *' 
Jjyyy^irtk  *  l«^w  rnanv  moutha 


of  drudgery  more  courageously  accepted, 
and  the  amount  of  work  done  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  quality.  With  his  un- 
swerving conscientiousness  Southey  com- 
bined an  innate  love  of  books  and  a  remark- 
able agility  in  passing  from  one  subject  to 
another.  Among  the  works  undertaken  and 
rapidly  carried  on  after  his  settlement  at 
Keswick,  where  he  formed  a  library  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  thousand  volumes,  were 
translations  of  the  Spanish  prose  romances 
of  Amadis  of  Gaul  (1803, 4  vols.  12mo),  Pal- 
merin  of  England  (1807,  4  vols.  12mo),  and 
the  Cid  (1808, 4to) ;  *  Specimens  of  the  Later 
English  Poets,  with  preliminary  notices' 
(1807, 3  vols.  8vo ;  1811, 8vo) ; '  Letters  from 
England  by  Bon  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella ' 
(London,  1807, 3  vols.  12mo;  5th  edit.  1814), 
a  lively  account  of  this  country,  written  in 
the  ^uise  of  letters  assigned  to  a  fictitious 
Spanish  traveller ;  a  highly  valued  edition  of 
the '  Remains  of  Kirke  W  hite,  with  an  account 
of  his  Life'  (1807,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  reprint  of 
Malory's  *  Morte  D'Arthur '  (1817,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  and  the  *  History  of  Brazil '  (3  vols. 
4to,  1810-19).  The  last  was  a  portion,  and 
the  only  portion  published,  of  tne  intended 

*  History  of  Portuffal.'  The  style  of  the  book 
has  been  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  of 
Southey's  prose  works,  except  the  *  Life  of 
Nelson,'  but  the  scale  is  much  too  large.  A 
minor  episode,  however,  published  separately 
as  *  The  Expedition  of  Orsua  and  the  Crimes 
of  Aguirre  '(London,  1821, 12mo),  is  a  master- 
piece of  narrative.  In  August  1822  Southey 
wrote  that  his  *  History  of  Portugal'  was 
substantially  complete  down  to  the  accession 
of  Don  Sebastian  in  1557,  and  his  son-in-law 
stated  that  the  manuscript  and  additional 
materials  were  in  his  possession,  but  no  more 
was  published. 

Two  of  his  principal  poems  meanwhile 
appeared.  *  The  Curse  of  Kehama,'  his  chef 
d!(Buvre^  was  resumed  and  completed,  and 
published  in  1810  (London,  4to ;  4th  edit. 
1818,  12mo).  'Kenama'  is  based  upon  a 
really  grand  conception  of  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy. The  gorgeous  shows  of  Indian  courts 
ana  Indian  nature  are  admirably  reproduced 
in  intricate  and  sonorous  rhymed  stanzas. 
The   striking   catastrophe    owes    much   to 

*  Vathek.'  The  second  poem,  'Roderick,  the 
last  of  the  Goths '  (London,  1814,  4to ;  4th 
edit.  1826,  12mo),  although  rather  a  work 
of  reflection  than   of  inspiration,  contains 

Bv's  best  blank  verse. 

Y^A  contracted  in  1808  an  en- 
impaired  his  activitv  as  an 
y  while  extending  his  in- 
**>"  ting  materially  to  the 
This  was  the  promi- 
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nent  position  which,  at  the  instance  of  Walter  '  Coleridge  had  just  manned  to  convert  from 
Scott,  he  assumed  as  a  contributor  to  the    deism  tounitarianism  acnampionofthee6ta- 
'  Quarterly  lieview/  for  which  he  wrote  re-  ,  Wished  church,  inevitably  exposed  Southey 
gularly  until  1839,  contributing  altogether  \  to  attack  from  the  advocates  of  the  opinions 
nini?ty-five  articles,  mostly  on  publications  '  he  had  forsaken.     There  can  be  no  (question 
of  the  day.    The  position  was  not  altogether    of  Southey's  perfect  sincerity.     The  evolu- 
comfortable.   GiflTord  and  his  successors,  Sir    tion  of  his  views  did  not  differ  materially 
John  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Lockhart,  per-    from  that  traceable  in  the  cases  of  Words- 
mitt  ed  themselves  liberties  with  Southey's    worth  and  Coleridge.     But  the  immediate 
manuscripts  which   greatly  tried   his  self-    advantage  to  the  convert  was  more  visible 
esteem,  and  his  correspondence   is  full  of   and  tangible,  and  Southey  provoked  retalia- 
complaints  on  the  subject ;  but  the  emolu-    tion  by  the  uncharitable  tone  he  habitually 
ment,  which  eventually  came  to  be  100/.  an    adopted  in  controversy  with  those  whose  sen- 
article,  was  too  considerable  to  be  lightly  '  timents  had  formerly  been  his  own.     Every 
resigned.     Though  a  selection  of  his  contri-  I  question  presented  itself  to  him  on  the  ethical 
but  ions  was  published  in  1831  as  'Essays  |  side.     But  constitutionally  he  was  a  bigot; 
Moral  and  Political,'  they  did  not,  with  one  '  an  opinion  for  him  must  be  either  moral  or 
exception,  conduce  to  his  permanent  literary    immoral ;  those  which  he   did   not  himself 
celebrity.     His  style  and  treatment  were  too    share  inevitably  fell  into  the  latter  class,  and 
smooth  and  equable  to  give  his  articles  gen  nine    their  propagators  appeared  to  him  enemies  of 
distinction.     An  article  on  Nelson,  however,  |  society.  At  the  same  time  his  reactionary  ten- 
formed  the  basis  of  his  *Life  of  Nelson' j  dencies  were  not  unqualified.  lie  could  occa- 
(1813,  London,  2  vols.   8vo),  the  peerless    sionally  express  liberal  sentiments.     Shelley 
model  of  short  biographies.    From  1809  to    testified  in  the  Hitchener  letters  to  his  libe- 
1815  he  edited,  and  principally  wrote,  the    rality  in  many  points  of  religious  opinion.  He 
'  Edinburgh  Annual  Register ,*  much  ofwhich    warmlv  welcomed  Carlyle's  *  French  Revolu- 
afterwards  passed  into  his  *  History  of  the    tion.'  His  articles  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review' 
Peninsular  War.'  on  the  poor  law  exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a 

The  alliance  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  proved  practical  statesman  who  was  ahead  of  public 
advantageous  in  other  ways.  Scott  failed  in  opinion.  In  a  letter  to  Wiffen,  years  before 
procuring  him  the  post  of  historiographer  the  introduction  of  railways,  he  pointed  out 
royal,  but,  when  in  1813  the  poet-laureate-  '  with  force  and  precision  the  advantages  of 
ship  was  offered  to  himself,  he  generously  tramways.  His  prophecy  that  Napoleon's  in- 
transferred  it  to  Southey,  who  on  his  part  terference  with  Spain  would  be  his  ruin  was 
showed  a  becoming  spirit  by  accepting  it  only  a  striking  example  of  sagacious  political  pre- 
on  condition  that  no  should  be  excused  the    diction. 

drudgery  of  composing  birthday  odes.  The  !  In  1817  the  revolution  that  Southey's 
affairs  of  the  time  alferded  a  sufficiency  of  opinions  underwent  was  brought  conspicu- 
more  congenial  matter.  He  wrote  *  Carmen  ously  to  public  notice  bv  the  piratical  issue  of 
Triumphale'  on  the  glories  of  1814,  *The  his  early  drama,  *W^at  Tyler,' which  he  had 
Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo '  (1816),  Prin-  indeed  contemplated  publishing  in  1794,  but 
cess  Charlotte's  epithalamium  and  her  elegy  which  had  long  passed  iVom  liis  hands  and 
(1817),  and  t«n  odes  on  public  events.  If  his  mind.  He  failed  in  obtaining  an  injunc- 
not  marked  by  any  conspicuous  inspiration,  .  tion  from  chancery  to  stop  the  publication, 
these  performances  did  no  discredit  to  the  I  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  with 
themes  or  to  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  him  that  sixty  thousand  copies  were  sold.  A 
'  The  Vision  of  Judgment,'  an  apotheosis  of    derisive  allusion  to  the  circumstance  in  the 


George  III  in  English  hexameters  (London, 
1821,  4to),  an  experiment  worth  making, 
should  have  been  made  by  a  more  accom- 
plished metrist,  and  upon  some  other  sub- 
ject. It  was  viewed  by  liberals  as  a  challenge 
to  liberal  opinion,  and  as  such  incited  Byron, 
who  had  long  been  exasperated  against 
Southey,  to  pillory  him  in  the  great  satiric 


House  of  Commons  by  William  Smith  (1756- 
1835)  [q.v.l,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  produced  a 
letter  from  Southey  to  that  gentleman,  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  annihilating,  but 
was  not  even  pungent.  He  declares  that  he 
would  not  have  noticed  the  matter  at  all 
but  for  the  concern  it  occasioned  hia  wife : 
and  his  mind  was  still  under  the  shadow  of 


parody  whicn  bore  the  same  title.  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life,  the  death  in 

Byron  was  not  the  only  scoffer.      The    the  preceding  year  (17  April  1816)  of  his 


change  in  Southey's  political  and  religious 
opinions  which  made  the  republican  of  1793 
a  tory,  the  author  of  *  Wat  Tyler  *  a  poet 
lAOiMtei  and  the  independent  thinker  wnom 


eldest  and  most  gifted  son,  Herbert.     An- 
other grief  of  the  same  nature  befell  him  by 
the  death  of  a  daughter  in  1826. 
^  Apart  from  such  incidents,  the  history  of 
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his  life  continued  to  be  that  of  his  friendships 
and  publications.  He  saw  much  of  Words- 
worth, but,  although  they  respected  each 
other,  there  was,  according  to  De  Quincey, 
little  cordiality  between  them.  Be  Quincey 
found  Southey  serene  and  scholarly,  but  re- 
served and  academic  (cf.  Db  Quincby, 
Autobiogr,  chap,  vi.)  Henry  Taylor  visited 
him  in  1823,  and  wrote  that  he  was  as  per- 
sonally attractive  as  he  was  intellectually 
eminent.  His  correspondence  with  Landor, 
Bilderdijk,  and  Caroline  Bowles  was  a  great 
resource.  Characteristicallv  in  the  case  of 
one  who  lived  so  entirely  for  books,  all  his 
friendships  were  of  the  nature  of  literary 
alliances.  The  mutual  admiration  of  him 
and  Landor,  men  who  diflfered  on  everv  con- 
ceivable subject  except  the  merits  of  each 
other's  writings,  was  almost  ludicrous.  In 
1 820  the  university  of  Oxford  created  Southey 
D.C.L.  (14  June),  and  in  June  1826  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Uownton  in  Wiltshire,  but 
was  disqualified  in  the  following  December 
as  not  possessing  the  necessary  esmte  (Af lewi- 
bers  of  Pari.  ii.  308).  He  seems  indeed  to 
have  had  no  desire  whatever  to  embark  on  a 
parliamentary  career,  and  his  election  was 
effected  without  his  knowledge  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Earl  of  lladnor,  who  admired  his 
principles  (cf.  Nodes  Ambroa,  ed.  Mackenzie, 
ii.  255).  He  was  offered  at  different  times 
the  editorship  of  the  'Times*  (with  2,000/.  a 
year)  and  the  librarianship  of  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  but  declined  both. 
The  admirable  'Life  of  Wesley, 'Coleridge's 

*  favourite  among  favourite  books,'  appeared 
in  1820  (London,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  3rd  edit,  with 
notes  by  Coleridge  and  Alexander  Knox, 
184G,  8vo).  '  The  History  of  the  Peninf?ular 
War '(in  three  volumes),  extending  from  1823 
to  1832,  was  a  failure,  being  entirely  super- 
seded by  Napier's.  Southey  had  made  the 
great  mistake  of  neglecting  the  military  part 
of  the  story,  which,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington refused  to  entrust  him  with  docu- 
ments, he  persuaded  himself  to  think  of  little 
importance.  He  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  writing  those  histories  of  Portugal 
and  of  the  monastic  orders  which  he  some- 
times meditated.  Much  that  might  have 
entered  into  these  unwritten  books  adorns 

*  Omniana '  (181 2, 2  vols.  12mo),  or  its  better- 
known  successor,  that  glorified  commonplace 
book  '  The  Doctor '  (1834-7,  London,  7  vols. 
8vo,  published  anonymously ;  to  the  one- 
volume  edition  of  1848  was  prefixed  a  por- 
trait of  *  The  Author,'  with  his  back  turned 
squarely  to  the  reader).  The  first  two 
volumes  of  a  copy  of  *  The  Doctor,'  in  the 
British  Museum,  have  manuscript  notes  by 
Coleridge.    The  nursery  classic — *  The  Three 


Bears  * — is  embedded  in  chap.  127.  Southey's 
actual  'Commonplace  Book' (London,  1849- 
1851, 4  vols.  8vo)  was  edited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter,  after  his  death. 
Between  1820  and  1828  much  of  Southey's 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  Roman  catho- 
lic controversy,  which  the  agitation  for  Ro- 
man catholic  emancipation  provoked.  In 
1824  he  published '  The  Book  of  the  Church' 
(London,  2  vols.  8vo ;  very  numerous  editions), 
a  narrative  of  striking  episodes  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history,  delightfully  written, 
but  superficial  and  prej  udiced.  Charles  But- 
ler's reply  produced  Southey's  *  Vindiciffi  An- 
glicansD '  in  1826. 

In  1825,  returning  to  more  purely  literary 
work,  Southey  published  *  A  Tale  of  Para- 
guay'  (London,  12mo),apoem  on  which, '  im- 
peded by  the  difficulties  of  Spenser's  stanza,' 
he  had  laboured  at  intervals  for  several  years. 
The  result,  however,  justified  the  exertion; 
the  piece  is  among  the  most  elegant  and 
finished  of  his  works.  It  is  founded  on  an 
incident  related  in  Dobrizhoffer's  Latin '  His- 
tory of  the  Abipones,'  translated  about  the 
same  time, and  no  doubt  at  his  suggestion,  by 
Sara  Coleridge,  still  an  inmate  or  his  house. 
The  long  narrative  ballads,  *All  for  Love* 
and  'The  Pilgrim  of  Compostella'  (1829), 
added  little  to  his  reputation ;  nor  would 
much  have  been  gained  had  he  completed 
'Oliver  Newman,'  designed  to  have  been  *  an 
Anglo-American  Iliad  of  King  Philip's  war,' 
in  the  metre  of  Kehama,'  on  which  he  worked 
at  intervals  from  1815  to  1829.  The  fragment 
was  included  among  his  '  Poetical  Works ' 
(10  vols.  1837,  8vo).  In  1829  appeared  his 
'  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Colloquies  on  the  Pro- 
gress and  Prospects  of  Society'  (London, 
1829,  2  vols.  8vo),  a  series  of  interviews  be- 
tween himself  and  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  The  machinery  excited  the  scathing 
ridicule  of  Macaulay.  But  the  view  of 
social  evils  to  which  Southey  there  gave 
expression,  often  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  was  in  many  respects  deeper  and  truer 
than  that  of  his  optimistic  critic. 

In  1830  Southey  wrote  a  life  of  Bunjan  for" 
a  new  edition  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  In 
1 831 ,  to  the  'Attempts  in  \  erse  of  John  Jones, 
a  servant,'  he  prefixed  an  interesting  *  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  our 
Uneducated  Poets.'  Besides  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Watts's  '  Poems,'  with  memoir(18a4, 12mo), 
and  an  edition  of  his  own  '  Poetical  Works, 
collected  by  himself  (London,  10  vols.  8vo, 
1837-8,  1841,  1843,  1850,  and  many  one- 
volume  editions),  two  more  literary  labours 
of  importance  remained  for  him  to  accom- 
plish. One  was  the  excellent  life  of  Cowper 
prefixed  to  his  standard  edition  of  Cowper*8 
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*  Works,  comprising  the  Poems,  Correspon- 
dence, and  Translations*  (London,  1833-7, 
15  vols.  8vo,  1863-4,  8  vols.  Bohn);  the 
other,  *TLe  Lives   of   the   Admirals'  (or 

*  Naval  History  of  England,'1833-40, 5  vols. 
12mo),  in  Lardner^s  'Cabinet  Cyclopaedia/ 
v^hich  was  useful,  but  not  exempt  from  the 

feneral  dulness  of  that  arid  series.  When  in 
835  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  himself  honour  by 
bestowing  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year  upon 
Southey,  accompanied  by  the  offer  of  a  baro- 
netcy, which  was  declined,  Southey  declared 
that  he  would  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  his  histories  of  Portugal  and  the 
monastic  orders,  and  to  a  continuation  of 
Warton*s  *  History  of  English  Poetry.' 

But  the  time  for  such  undertakings  was 
past.  For  years  he  had  been  tried  by  the  failure 
of  his  wife's  mind,  terminating  in  lunacy, 
from  which  she  was  released  by  death  in 
November  1837.  His  own  apparent  apathy 
provoked  comment.  *  Better,  said  Miss  Fen- 
-wick,  in  speaking  of  the  comfort  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  devotion  and  con- 
trivance of  his  daughters,  *  better  the  storms 
which  sometimes  visit  Rydal  Mount  than  a 
calm  like  this.'  In  truth,  his  apparent  indiffe- 
rence was  incipient  softening  of  the  brain. 
*It  is  painful  to  see,'  said  Wordsworth  to 
Crabb  Kobinson,  *  how  completely  dead 
Southey  has  become  to  all  but  books.  He  is 
amiable  and  obliging,  but  when  he  gets  away 
from  his  books  he  seems  restless,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  element.'  Carlyle  about 
this  time  thought  him  '  the  most  excitable 
but  the  most  methodic  man  I  have  ever  seen.' 
In  the  helplessness  of  his  failing  faculties 
Southey  took  a  step  most  natural,  but  in  his 
state  of  health  most  unfortunate:  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  maintained  a  close  correspon- 
dence with  Caroline  Bowles  [see  Southet, 
Caroline  Anne],  and  he  married  her  on 
4  June  1839.  He  returned  from  his  wed- 
ding tour  in  a  condition  of  utter  mental 
exhaustion,  which  gradually  passed  into  one 
of  insensibility  to  external  things.  The  last 
year  of  his  life  was  a  mere  trance.  He 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  fever  on  21  March 
1843.  He  was  buried  in  Crosthwaite  church- 
yard, and  a  beautiful  recumbent  statue,  pro- 
vided by  public  subscription,  was  dedicated 
to  his  memory  in  the  church.  Other  memo- 
rials were  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Bristol  Cathedral.  Southey  lost  three  chil- 
dren in  his  lifetime :  Herbert ;  Isabel,  who 
also  died  young;  and  Margaret,  an  infant. 
Four  remained---Charles  Cuthbert  (1819- 
1888),  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
who  took  orders  and  died  vicar  of  Askham, 
Westmoreland,  on  6  Dec.  1888 ;  Edith  May, 
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who  married  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter 
q.  v.] ;  Bertha,  who  married  her  cousin,  the 
iev.  Herbert  Hill ;  and  Kate. 

Southey  was  an  heroic  man  of  letters,  dis- 
playing an  indomitable  sense  of  dutv  and  an 
anchorite^s  renunciation  in  pursuit  of  his 
honourable  resolve  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. Without  effort  he  performed  acts 
of  magnanimity  and  self-denial,  such  as  pro- 
viding for  Coleridge's  family;  while  to  young 
aspirants  like  Kirke  White  and  Herbert 
Knowles  he  manifested  boundless  kindness. 
Yet  his  essential  dignity  of  character  was 
obscured  by  his  foibles — by  his  self-apprecia- 
tion and  intolerance  of  every  action  and 
opinion  that  did  not  commend  itself  to  him, 
by  his  blindness  to  the  significance  of  much 
contemporary  literary  work,  and  by  his  habit 
of  predicting  national  ruin  on  the  smallest 
provocation.  Of  his  valuable  library,  the 
excellence  of  which  he  celebrates  in  the 
well-known  verses  of  *  The  Scholar,'  a  por- 
tion was  catalogued  and  sold  by  Kerslake  at 
Bristol  in  184o,  but  the  greater  part  was 
sold  by  auction  in  London  (see  leaser's  Mag, 
XXX.  87). 

Poetical  criticism,  whether  of  his  own 
writings  or  of  those  of  others,  was  one  of 
Southey's  weakest  points.  But  while  egre- 
giously  deceived  as  to  the  absolute  worth  of 
his  epics,  he  obeyed  a  happy  instinct  in  select- 
ing epic  as  his  principal  neld  in  poetry.  The 
gifts  which  ho  possessed — ornate  description, 
stately  diction,  invention  on'ajjirge  scale — 
required  an  ample  canvas  for  their  display. 
Although  the  concise  humour  and  simplicity 
of  his  lines  on  *The  Battle  of  Blenheim' 
ensure  it  a  place  among  the  best  known  short 
poems  in  the  language,  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen  of  his  lyrical  pieces,  some  of  his  racy 
ballads  excepted,  that  have  any  claim  to 
poetic  distinction.  The  'English  Eclo^es,' 
however,  have  an  important  place  in  litera- 
ture as  prototypes  of  Tennyson's  more  finished 
performances,  but  are  hardly  poetry. 

As  a  writer  of  prose  Southey  is  entitled 
to  very  high  praise,  although,  as  Be  Quincey 
justly  points  out,  the  universally  commended 
elegance  and  perspicuity  of  his  style  do  not 
maKe  him  a  fine  writer.  But  within  his 
own  limits  he  is  a  model  of  lucid,  masculine 
English — *  sinewy  and  flexible,  easy  and  me- 
lodious.' Sir  Humphry  Davy  called  his 
'Life  of  Nelson'  'an  immortal  monument 
raised  by  genius  to  valour.'  Although  his 
forte  was  biographv,  not  one  of  his  prose 
works,  except  his  '  flistory  of  the  Peninsular 
War '  and  his  '  Colloquies,'  and  this  merely 
from  initial  defects  of  plan,  proved  other  than 
a  success.  His  correspondence  exhibits  him 
as  a  master  of  easy,  familiar  composition,  and 
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forma  a  treasurj  of  titerarj  and  biographical 
information. 

Southey's  bandsome  personal  appear&nce 
was  admitted  oven  by  Byron.  'Thevarlel 
was  not  an  ill-looking  knave.'  Cmbb  I{obin~ 
son  saw  a  resemblance  to  Shelley.  The  Xa- 
tionftl  I'ortrait  Gallery  contains  a  portrail 
hy  ]'eler  Vandyck,  painted  for  Cottle  in 
171>6,  a  drawing  of  the  same  date  by  Itobert 
Itancock,  a  drawinjf  dated  1804  by  Henry 
Kilridgu,  and  a  marble  bust  (ponthumous] 
Bciilptured  by  John  (iraham  LouEb  in  1815. 
A  portrait  by  T.  Phillips,  U.A.,  belongs  to 
Mr.  John  Murray.  The  most  characteristic 
of  the  engraved  portraits  are  the  one  aftei 
Opie  in  the  '  Correnpondencc ; '  the  youthful 
one  reproduced  in  Cottle's '  Memoirs  of  Cole- 
ridpre:  and  tho  sketch  engraved  inMr.  E.  H. 
Coleridgp's  i-dition  of  '  Coleridge's  Letters.' 
The  slandard  portrait,  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, engravud  in  the  'Poelioal  Works,' 
though  no  bad  likeness,  ha?,  like  all  Law- 
rence's portraits,  an  infusion  of  the  painter's 


iSuuthey  commooeoil  an  nutobiogmphy,  lint 
not  procppd  fur.  The  bpst  authority  lor  his 
life  IH  bJB  voluniinouii  wrrcBpondcnCB.  of  which 
two  chii-f  collections  eiist— thp  letters  published 
by  the  jUiv.  C.C.Sonthi-'y.inBil  yolmncs(1849- 
IH.iO).  with  a  very  imporfoct  biogriiphicjtl  link  ; 
jiud  those  oditod  by  tha  Her.  J.  Wooil  Wartcr, 
in  fuar  rolunios,  l8-'i$.  The  most,  importniit 
part  of  his  twenty  yaars'  correspondence  with 
Ciiruliiis  Soutliey  has  iN'en  cditod  by  I'rofosor 
I>uwden,  Dublin,  lS8t.  The  more  strictly  bi<i- 
(rrajiliiuil  Irttars  liuri-  Iioen  oic«rp'od  by  Mr. 
John  Uenrii".  and  publisbuJ,  with  un  eiL-ellcnt 
prfficp,  at  ItOBlon,  U.a..  in  18S7.  Very  many 
niijiortniit  letters  exist  in  thn  hiogrjiphics  oF 
Siiulht'y's  friends,  ewpecially  that  of  William 
T.iylor  iif  Korwicli  by  RdbbtrJs.  Thiickeray 
lieKtciws  the  warmest  euloffium  upon  his  Lorlera 
in  Tho  Four  Goargra  (Ocorge  III).  Tho  bfst 
nbridi;eil  biocmphv  is  that  by  Professor  Unwilen, 
in  the  'English  Men  at  Letters'  aeries,  IS'O  i 
there  is  nlso  an  adequate  memoir  by  C.  T. 
Browne,  ISal.  De  Quincey's  Kecoltections  of 
llui  Lake  I'oets  and  Autobiography,  Hazlitt's 
Spirit  of  the  Akb.  Smi  log's  Life  <if  Julin  Murray, 
Cottle's  McmoirofCokridge,  Sir  Hpury  Taylors 
Autobi<ij;r.iphy.  ehnp.  xrii..  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
Itlackwnod (ISOT),  i.  i>3.  43 1,  and  Oribb Itobin- 
Kr>ti's  Diary  am  also  Taluablo  sources  of  iafortna- 
tion,  Keo  also  FoHlor'g  Atumui  0»m.  1715- 
IAK6;  Barber  and  Stenuing'N  Westminster  School 
Roftistor;  Jenliia's  Men  I  hare  known,  pp. 
40G-'JO  I  Wilson's  Nodes  Ambrosiaoiie,  ed.  Uac- 
Iceazte,  pastim,]  R.  ii. 

SOUTHOATE,  HESRY  (1818-1888), 
nnthologut,  born  in  1618,  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, ent«md  hia  father's  business,  and  from 
U40  to  1866  flamed  on  hia  piact'  •>  j 


ofprint8andengravinffaat22Fleet 
Street.  The  hrm  was  Imown  as  aouthgat«  i 
llarrett  until  about  1860  (when  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved),  after  which  Southgate's 
affairs  became  gradually  involved.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  made  a  considerable  repu- 
I  tation  as  a  compilerof  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  from  English  classics.  He  moved  about 
1870  to  South  Devon,  where  he  resided  at 
Sal  combe,  and  afterwards  at  Sidmouth; 
thence  he  moved  to  Ilamsgate,  where  he 
died  OD  5  Dec.  1888. 

His  works  comprise:  I.  '  Many  Thoughts 
of  Many  Tilings,  Deing  a  Treasury  of  Infe- 
rence .  .  .  anulvtically  arranged,'  London, 
18.17,  4to;  the  thiiA  edition,  thoroughly  re- 
Tised  and  enlarged  under  the  altered  title 
'Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds'  (I86J, 
8vn),  had  a  great  circulation,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  reprinted.  The  first  edition 
waa  denounced  by  the  '  Atbenxum*  (1857, 
p.  1560)  OS  '  an  enormous  book,  an  enor- 
mous blunder;'  but,  along  with  Bartlett's 
'Familiar  Quotations,' it  has  e.stablished  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  compilations  of 
the  kind.  A  second  series  was  issued  in  1871, 
London,  8vo.  2.  '  What  ftlen  have  said 
aljout.  Women:  a  Collection  of  Choice  Sen- 
tences,' London,  IStti,  8vo ;  18Cr>  and  186fi. 

3,  '  Musings  about  Men,  compiled  and  ana- 
lytically arranged  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Good  and  Great,'  illustrated  by  Blrket  Foster 
and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  li*m,  8vo,  and  \SiV. 

4.  '  Xoblo  Thoughts  in  Xoble  Laneuage ;  a 
Collection  of  Wisfi  and  Virtuous  I'tterances 
inProseandVer«<.'ri871},8vo;  ISiSO.  Ar- 
ranged alphalwtically  from  'Ability'  to 
'  Zeal,'  and,  after  No.  1,  the  most  papular  of 
SonthgHte's  compilations.  6.  'The  Bridal 
Bo  mi  uiit,  culled  in  thedanlen  of  Literature,' 
London,  187;J,  4to.  6.  '  Christus  liedemp- 
tor,  being'  the  Life,  Character,  »nd  Teachings 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  .  ,  .  illustrated  from 
tho  Writings  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Au- 
thors.' London  [lf'r4],  4to;  another  edi- 
tion.'' Christ   our  Kedeemer'   [18l<0;],   Svo. 

7.  '  Tilings  a  Lndy  would  like  to  know,'  a 
book  of  domestic  management,  1S74  and 
187">,  8vo ;  dedicatwl  to  his  daughter  Julia. 

8.  'The  Way  to  Woo  and  Win  a  Wife.' 
choice  extracts,  dedicated  to  his  wife,  Lon- 
don, 187ti,  12mo.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  a  collection  of  plates,  cut- 
lings,  and  extracts,  printed  and  manuscript, 
ivas  compiled  by  Southgate  for  publication 
as'The  Wenlth'and  Wisdom  of  Literature' 
i)r  'A  Dictionary  of  Suggestive  Thought.' 
lie  had  a  title-page  printed,  but  sought  in 
rain  to  find  a  publiaber  for  this  colossus  of 
Anthologies,  which  eventually  e:ctended  to 
forty  bulky  volumea  (with  an  alphabet  fiom 
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*  Abandoned '  to  *  Zymotic '),  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

[Soathgat6*8  Works  in  British  Masenm  Li- 
brary ;  Allibone*8  Diet,  of  English  Literature ; 
Bookseller,  February  1889,  p.  129  ;  note  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Boase.]  T.  S. 

SOUTHaATE,RICHARD  (1729-1795), 
numismatist,  bom  at  Alwalton,  Hunting- 
donshire, a  few  miles  from  Peterborough,  on 
IG  March  1728-9,  was  the  eldest  of  ten 
children  of  William  South^t«  {d.  February 
1771),  farmer  in  that  parish,  who  married 
Hannah  (^.  1772),  daughter  of  Robert  Wright 
of  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer.  The  boy  was  educated  at 
private  schools  at  Uppingham  and  Fotherin- 
gav  and  at  the  Peterborough  grammar  school. 
With  an  exhibition  from  that  foundation  he 
went  to  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
174*5,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  the  Easter  t«rm 
of  1749.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1752,  and, 
after  sen-ing  the  curacy  of  Weston  in  Lin- 
colnshire, held  the  rectory  of  WooUey  in 
Huntingdonshire  from  8  Nov.  1754  till  1759. 
From  1759  to  1763  he  ser^•ed  numerous 
curacies  in  Lincolnshire,  but  on  9  Jan.  1763, 
for  the  sake  of  books  and  literary  society,  he 
accepted  the  curacy  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, which  he  retained  until  the  close 
of  1765.  On  Christmas-day  1766  he  accepted 
the  same  position  at  St.  Giles-in-the-F'ields, 
Tendon,  and  held  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

On  settling  in  London  Southgate  took 
pupils  in  classics,  and  with  his  augmented 
income  collected  books,  coins,  and  medals. 
I^ter  in  life  his  means  increased.  He  ob- 
tained in  May  1783  the  small  rectory  of 
Little  Steeping^  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  May 
1790  was  mstituted  to  the  more  valuable 
rectory  of  Warsop  in  Nottinghamshire.  On 
3  Nov.  1784  ho  was  appointed  assistant 
librarian  (with  a  residence)  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Southgate  became  a  member  of  the  Spald- 
ing Society  on  24  May  1753,  and  was  elected 
F.S.A.  on  6  June  1763.  He  died  at  the 
British  Museum,  on  25  Jan.  1795,  and  was 
buried  in  a  vault  under  St.  Giles's  Church  on 
3  Feb.,  a  marble  tablet  being  placed  to  his 
memory  on  the  south-east  pillar  in  that 
church  {Gent.  Mag,  1797,  ii.  539 ;  Malcolm, 
JLondinium  JRediviimm,  iii.  490).  He  left  no 
will,  and  his  property  was  shared  by  his  five 
sarviving  brothers. 

Southgate  was  an  accomplished  student 
of  history,  the  classics,  and  of  French 
and  (German  literature,  and  kneyf  some- 
thing of  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  medallic 
science  few  could  be  compared  with  him,  and 
he  owned '  the  most  neat  and  complete  aeries ' 


of  English  pennies  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
He   materially   assisted    Pinkerton    in  his 

*  Essay  on  Medals '  (1784).  Considerable  col- 
lections were  made  by  him  for  a  *  History  of 
the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  England,'  illustrated 
by  their  coins,  but  the  work  was  not  com- 
pleted. 

Southgate's  books  and  prints  were  sold  by 
Leigh  &  Sotheby  in  2,599  lots  on  27  April 
1795  and  eleven  following  days,  and  fetcned 
1,332/.  12a.  His  coins  and  medals  were 
announced  for  sale  in  eight  days,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Nichols,  they  passed  by  private 
contract  to  Samuel  Tyssen.  The  shells 
and  natural  curiosities  were  sold  on  12  and 
13  May  1795.  f^ach  catalogue  was  printed 
separately,  and  the  whole  was  bound  up, 
with  life  prefixed  by  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  as 

*  Museum  iSouthgatianum.'  The  frontispiece 
was  a  medallion  portrait  of  him  at  the  ago 
of  fifty-five. 

*  Sermons  preached  to  Parochial  Congrega- 
tions'  by  Southgate  were  published  in  1798 
(2  vols.),  with  a  *  biographical  preface  by 
George  Gaskin,  D.D.,'  which  was  mainly 
borrowed  from  Combe. 

[NicliolB's  Lit.  Anecdotes,  iii.  214,  vi.  13, 
112-13,  359-79  (a  reprint  of  Combo's  Memoir) ; 
Swccting'HPotorborough  Churches,  p.  151 ;  Gent. 
Mag.  1795  i.  171-2,  252,  ii.  631-2.]  W.  P.  C. 

SOUTHREY  or  SOTHEREY, 
SIMON  (Ji.  1396),  Benedictine  monk,  may 
have  taken  his  name  from  Southrey,  near 
Market  Downham  in  Norfolk.  A  monk  of  ^ 
St.  Albans  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  of 
Oxford,  he  had  become  by  1389  prior  of  the 
Benedictine  hostelry  in  that  university.  In 
l.*J89  Southrey  successfully  resisted  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay's  proposed  visitation  of  the 
Oxford  house  (  Walstnoham,  ii.  190).  Three 
years  later  (May  1392)  he  took  part  in 
Courtenay*8  trial  of  the  heretic  Cistercian 
Henry  Crump  [q.  v.]  at  Stamford  {Fasciculi 
Zizanionnn,  p.  357).  Between  the  two  dates 
he  had  been  transferred  from  Oxford  to  be 
prior  of  the  cell  of  St.  Albans  at  Bel  voir  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  1397  the  new  abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  John  de  la  Moot,  recalled  him  at 
his  own  request  to  the  abbey,  where  he  was 
chosen  prior.  He  still  held  this  position  in 
1401  (Gesta  Abbatum,  iii.  425,  436,  479; 
Monasticon  Anglicanum^  iii.  287).  A 
fellow-monk  (perhaps  Walsingham  the  his- 
torian) records  that  Southrey  by  his  sermons 
converted  many  Wiclifites  from  the  errors 
of  their  ways ;  also  that  *  in  arte  versificandi 
prsecipuus,  in  astrologia  peritissimus,  in 
poetria  doctissimus  inter  cunctos  regnicolas 
nostris  t^mporibus  habebatur'  (Amukdes- 
HAM,  ii.  305).  Bale  credits  him  with  treatises 
on  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  sacra- 
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mcnt  of  the  altar,  and  against  the  followers 
of  Wiclif.  A  Bodleian  manuscript  (Digby 
98)  preserves  the  first  words  (*  An68,  Steder, 
Denepker')  of  an  'Almanak  Stellarum  fixa- 
rum  secundum  Symonem  Southray.'  He 
died  on  28  Nov.,  but  the  year  is  unknown 
(MonaKticon  Anfflicanum,  iii.  287). 

[Walsingham's  Uistoria  Anglicana,  Fasciculi 
Zizanioram,  Gesta  Abbatum  S.  Albani,  and 
Kegistrum  of  Amundesbam  (all  in  the  KoILb 
Ser.);  Momisticon  Anglicanuin,  ed.  Caley,  Ellis, 
and  BaDdincl;  Bale's  Scriptt.  Maj.  Brit.  vi. 
83;  Pits,  Illustr.  Angliae  Scriptt.  p.  538; 
Tanner's  Bibl.  Scriptt.  Brit.-Hib  ]       J.  T-t. 

SOUTHWELL  ver^  Bacon,  NATHA- 
NAEL  (1598-1676),  Jesuit,  son  of  Thomas 
Bacon  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  younger 
brother  of  Thomas  Southwell  [q.  v.],  was 
bom  in  1598  in  Norfolk,  probably  at  Scul- 
thorpe,  near  Walsingham.  lie  studied  huma- 
nity in  the  college  of  the  English  Jesuits  at 
St.  Omer,  and  entered  the  English  CJollege 
at  Rome  for  his  higher  course  on  8  Oct.  1617 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Southwell.  He 
was  ordained  priest  on  21  Dec.  1622,  and 
sent  to  the  mission  in  England.  He  is  named 
as  a  prie8t--novice  in  the  list  of  Jesuits,  dated 
about  1624-5,  among  the  papers  seized  at 
the  novitiate  at  Clerkenwell  m  March  1627-8 
(NiCHOM,  Discovery  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Clerkemrelly  p.  46).  After  completing  his 
noviceship  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
became  minister  and  procurator  at  the  Eng- 
lish College  there.  On  30  Oct.  1637  he  was 
appointed  spiritual  father  and  confessor  of 
the  college.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
Gesu  in  llome  to  become  secretary  to  the 
father-general,  Vincent  Caraffa,  and  four 
succeeding  generals — Piccolomini,  Gottifred, 
Nickell,  and  Oliva — employed  his  services 
in  that  oflice  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
On  retiring  from  the  office  in  1668  he  was 
still  retained  by  father-general  Oliva  as  his 
admonitor.  lie  died  at  the  Gesu,  Rome,  on 
2  Dec.  1676. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
the  compilation  of  the  great  biographical 
work  entitled, 'Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  So- 
cietatis  Jesu.  Opus  inchoatum  a  R.  P.  Petro 
Ribadeneira,  ejusdem  Societatis  Theologo, 
anno  salutis  1602.  Continuatum  a  R.  P. 
Philippo  Alegambe,  ex  eadem  Societate, 
uscjue  ad  annum  1642.  Recognitum,  et  pro- 
duct um  ad  annum  Jubilsei  M.DC.LXaV. 
a  Nathanaele  Sotvello,  ejusdem  Societatis 
Presbytcro/  Rome,  1676,  fol.  This  work 
is  remarkable  alike  for  research,  accuracy, 
elegance  of  language,  piety,  and  charity  of 
sentiment.  Southwell  was  also  the  author 
of  *  A  Journal  of  Meditations  for  every  Day 
in  the  Year,  gathered  out  of  divers  Authors,  I 


written  first  in  Latin  by  N[athanael]  B[acon], 
and  newly  translated  into  English  bj 
E[dward]  M[icol'  3rd  edit.  London,  1687, 
8vo.  The  translator  was  Edward  Harvey 
alias  Mico,  a  Jesuit  who  died  in  prison  in 
1678  {Catholic  Magazine,  November  1833, 
pp.  241-3).  A  memorandum  made  at  Rome 
states  that  the  ^  originale  autographum  ephe- 
meridis  Meditationum  P.  Sotovelli  conser- 
vatur  in  cubiculo  Procuratoris  Montis  Porti 
hoc  anno  1694.' 

[De  Backers  Bibl.  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  J^sos  (1872-6),  ii.  67,  iii.  877 ;  Dodd'i 
Church  Uist.  iii.  312;  Foley's  Records,  v.  521, 
vi.  284,  vii.  26 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  ser. 
ix.  38,  8th  ser.  z.  254 ;  Oliver's  Jesuit  Collec- 
tions, p.  193.]  T.  C. 

SOUTHWELL,  Sir  RICHARD  (1504- 
1564),  courtier  and  official,  bom  in  15()4,  was 
descended  from  a  family  long  settled  in  the 
east  of  England.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Ri- 
chard Southwell  of  Barham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
acquired  Woodrising  in  Norfolk  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Amy,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Sir  Edmund  Wichingham  (of.  Paston  Let- 
ters), He  left  two  sons ;  the  elder,  Sir  Ro- 
bert (d,  1514  ?),  was  a  friend  of  Henry  VII, 
seneschal  of  the  estates  forfeited  by  the  Poles, 
and  chief  butler  {ct  Letters  and  Papers, 
Henry  VIII,  ii.  :29,  cf.  p.  96).  He  was  twice 
married,  but  left  no  children  by  either  wife. 
His  younger  brother,  Francis,  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
William  Tendring,  and  by  her  left  two  sons, 
Richard,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice, 
and  Robert  [see  below],  Francis  died  before 
1  Feb.  1515. 

Richard,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  was  heir  to  great  wealth.  His 
wardship  was  given  to  nis  uncle's  widow, 
Elizabeth,  and  to  William  Wootton,  but  on 
27  June  1519  he  was  handed  over  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyndham.  Ho  was  apparently 
brought  up  with  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey  [q.  v.],  and  was  tnenceforth  intimate 
with  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
On  12  July  1525  he  had  livery  of  his 
lands.  In  1531  he  had  pardon  for  being 
concerned  in  a  murder,  but  had  to  pay 
1,(XX)/.  He  was  none  the  less  trusted  by 
the  authorities,  and  was  made  sheritf  of 
Norfolk  in  1534-6.  Early  in  1535  Gregory 
Cromwell  was  living  with  him  in  Norfolk  as 
his  pupil.  *  The  hours  of  his  study  for  the 
French  tongue,  writing,  playing  at  weapons, 
casting  accounts,  pastimes  of  instruments, 
have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Southwell,  who 
spares  no  pains,  daily  hearing  him  read  in 
the  English  tongue,  advertising  him  of  their 
true  pronunciation,  explaining  Uie  etymology 
of  those  words  we  have  borrowed  £rom  the 
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French  or  the  Latin,  not  even  so  commoulj- 
used  in  our  quotidian  speech.' 

From  1535  onwards  Southwell  took  an  ac- 
tive put  in  the  proceeding  Hgoinst  themunna- 
teries.  He  interceded  for  Pentaey  in  1536, 
but  had  no  scruples  about  making  profit  out 
of  the  aurreuders.  In  January  loix  lie  took 
cha^e  of  Bishop  Nix's  eSecls.  In  the  da;a 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  he  was  loyal 
and  helped  to  suppress  sedition  in  Korfolk. 
Finally,  on  '2i  April  15SS,  he  was  made  a 
rsceiver  to  the  court  of  au^pnentatious.  In 
1538  he  was  also  engaged  iu  surTeying  the 
lands  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  in  163»  hr 
-was  in  attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a' 
the  receprion  of  Anne  of  Cleves. 

Southwell  was  doublless  a  tool  of  the 
court.  He  was  chosen,  by  court  influence, 
M.P.  for  Norfolk  in  1539.  He  was  one  of 
the  king's  council,  and  was  knighted  in 
lM-2.  In  June  154L>  he  was  a  commissioner 
at  Berwick,  and  in  January  1543-3  was 
concerned  in  ihe  release  of  the  Scotliah 
prisoners  then  in  England,  taking  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  with  them. 
He  seems  to  have  been  kind  to  John  Louth 
the  reformer,  wholived  in  his  house  (Stbype, 
Memorialt,  I.  i.  596),  though  he  hardlj 
shared  his  heliefa.  At  the  close  of  1646,  with, 
aa  it  seems,  the  basest  motives,  he  came  for- 
^rard  as  the  accuser  of  Surrey  [see  under 
ilowABD,  IIeset,  Eabl  op  Scrrei,  1517  ?- 
1547].  A  poem  by  Surrey,  the  paraphrase  of 
Psalm  It.,  is  supposed  to  contain  a  reference 
to  tbia  ingratitude.  Though  not  one  of 
Henry's  executors,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
appointed  to  assist  them,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  and  a  very  regularattendant 
■t  its  meetings  throughout  Edward's  reign, 
Xn  September  1549  he  was  at  Boulogne  on  a 
commission  of  inquirv.  A  month  later 
Southwell  look  Ihe  sitle  opposed  to  Somer- 
set, and  was  at  the  meetings  in  London  in 
October  when  Somerset's  lall  was  effected. 
Xone  the  less, doubtless asaHoman  cathotic, 
he  was  impiisoned  in  January  1549-50  in 
the  Fleet,  where,  according  to  Ponet,  'he 
eonfeaaed  enough  lo  be  hanged  for.'  lie  was 
released  on  U  March.  lie  did  not  sign  the 
limitation  of  the  crown  in  I-ady  Jane  Grey's 
favour,  but  afterwards  agreed  lo  it.  But 
he  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  in  Mary's  lime. 
Ob  4  Eiec.  1553  he  had  a  pension  of  100/.  for 
services  against  Suffolk. 

Southwell  took  an  active  part  against 
"Wjratl,  and  was  one  of  those  who  escorted 
Elizabeth  tc  the  court  when  she  was  under 
suspicion  of  complicity  with  \Vyatt.  On 
11  Alay  1554  he  became  master  of  the  ord- 
aaoi^,  holding  the  office  till  1:>  April  1560, 
^^a.  Ambrose  Dudley  (afterwards  earl  of 


Warwick)  [q.  v.]  succeeded  him.  It  is  said 
that  be  announced  the  queen's  pregnancy  to 
the  lords  in  1554  [see  under  Mary  I]. 

On  Eliiabeth'a  "accession  Southwell  lost 
his  e«Bt  on  the  council,  and  on  5  Dec.  155S 
he  was  ordered  to  give  an  account  of  the 
ordnance  to  the  lords.  He  died  on  11  Jan. 
1563-4  {Iiiquiiitia  p.  tn.  6  Elit.  No.  142). 
ile  was  veiT  rich,  and  an  account  of  his 
propertj'  in  1545-6  is  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library. 

A  portrait  by  Holbein  is  in  the  Uffiai  Gal- 
lery, and  what  is  probably  a  copy  is  in  the 
Louvre.  Another,  also  attributed  to  Hol- 
bein, belongs  to  Sir.  II.  E.  Chetwynd-Slapyl- 
ton.  A  portrait  by  Michel!,  after  llolbein, 
belonged  in  1866  to  Ralph  Nicholson  Wor- 
num  [q.  v.]  A  drawing  of  him  by  Holbein 
is  in  the  royal  library,  Windsor,  and  an 
anonymous  portrait  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Romaine  Walker. 

He  married,  first,  Thomasine,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Darcy  of  Danbury,  Essex,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  George  Heneage ;  secondly,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Darcy,  also  of  Danbury, 
Essex,  by  whom  ho  had  bad  two  illegitimate 
sons  in  tbe  lifetime  of  his  first  wife,  namely, 
Richard  Southwell  of  Horsham  St.  Faith's, 
Norfolk,  and  Thomas  Southwell  of  Monlon. 
Richard  Southwell  of  Horsham  St.  Faith's 
was  tbe  father  of  Robert  Southwell  [q.  v.] 
tbe  Jesuit. 

SiB  Robert  Southwell  (if.  15-59),  master 
of  the  rolls,  younger  brother  of  the  above, 
WBs  a  courtier,  barrister,  and  active  country 
gentleman.  He  was  very  busy  about  tbe  sup- 
pression of  the  mouasCeries,  and  profited 
greatly.  He  did  much  surveying  for  the  court 
of  augmentations,  and  about  1537  was  its 
solicitor.  Onl80ct.l537hewasknighled.  In 
1541hewa8amaelerof  requests, andonl  July 
1543  was  made  chancellor  of  tbe  court  of 
augmentations.  He  was  further  made 
master  of  the  rolls  on  1  July  1643.  When 
his  brother  accused  Surrey  and  the  Howards 
fell  into  disgrace,  Southwell  secured  of  their 
property  Itadlesmere  in  Kent,  which  he  soon 
sold,  ile  had  another  house  in  the  county, 
Jotes  Place,  Merewortb.  He  resigned  his 
mastership  of  the  rolls  in  1550,  lie  took  « 
very  active  part,  in  putting  down  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  and  was  rewarded  with  some  of 
Wyatt's  lands  at  Aylesford  and  elsewhere. 
He  died  about  the  beginning  of  November 
15.59,  and  was  buried  on  8  Nov,  He  mat^ 
ried  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Tbomas  Neville,  fourth  son  of  George,  lord 
Abei^venny ;  but  he  left  no  children, 
and  most  of  his  property  passed  to    his , 
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[Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  168, 269, 779 ;  Blomefield*8  wrote  much  English  verse  and  prose,  which 

Norfolk,  X.  275,  &c. ;  Wriothesley's  Chron.  i.  evinced  at  once  poetic  gifts  and  an  ecstatic 

133,  ii.  27  ;  Chron.  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  zeal  for  his  vocation.  He  was  ordained  priest 

Jane,  pp.  100,  131-2 ;  Machyn's  Diaiy,  pp.  90,  in  the  summer  of  1584,  and,  in  accordance 

1 74,  &c. ;  Troubles  connected  with  the  Prayer  ^jt^  hjg  earnest  wish,  was  soon  nominated  to 

P'^^o^^  i^*^'  ^F'J^'J'f'  ^^®*y*°  ^/P^"'  the  English  mission.    The  rigorous  admini- 

I'n     V  ^^     T  >    p^«^°T^*^7»  PP-  ^  %^i  stration  of  the  penal  laws  against  catholics 

(Camd.   Soc.):    Lit.   Kemains   of  Edward  VI    ^^ ^^-t .•  «4.„'^-     tp     1^   j°^     *u       4.      ^ 

(Roxburghe  Club);  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council;  exi)08ed  pnests  in  Englimd  to  the  utmost 

Lttors  and  PaperL  of  Henry  VIII ;  Metcalfe's  P^"^-     jT^^f  ^^^  act  of  1^  (27  Ehz.  c.  2), 

Knights,  pp.  68,  74 ;  Hamilton  Papers,  esp.  i.  ^^J  native-born  subject  of  the  queen  who 

376 ;  Rye's  Norfolk  Records,   vol.  ii. ;    Rye's  ^^d  been  ordamed  a  Rpman  catholic  pnest 

Index  to  Norfolk  Pedigrees ;  Bapst's  Deux  Gen-  sjnce  the  first  year  of  her  accession,  and  re- 

tilshommes  pfetos  k  la  courde  Henri  VIII  (a full  sided  in  this  country  more  than  forty  days, 

account  of  Richard  Southwell's  treachery) ;  Nott's  was    guilty  of  treason,    and   incurred    the 

Works  of  Surrey,  Introd.  passim ;  State  Papers,  penalty  of  death.   But  shortly  before  leaving 

i.  792,  &c.,  V.  234,  &c.,  viii.  601 ;  Arch.  Cantiana,  liome  Southwell  wrote  to  Aqua  viva,  general 

iv.  236,  V.  28 ;  Hist.  MSS.  Reports,  App.  to  3rd  of  the  jesuiU,  of  his  desire  for  martyrdom. 

Rep.  p.  23a,  App.  i.  to  8th  Rep.  pp.  93,  94,  Southwell  set  out  on  8  May  1586  in  com- 

ii.  20 ;  Dep^Keeper  Public  Records,  10th  Rep. ;  pany  with  Father  Henry  Gamett  fq.  v.l    A 

Cal.  State  Papers,  I?or.  Ser.  1547-53.  pp   12,  gpy  reported  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the 

^^^•J w.  A.  J.  A.  queen^s  secretary,  their  landing  on  the  east 

Sp  U  TH  W  ELL,  ROBERT  (1561 P-1595),  coast  in  July,  but  they  arrived  without  mo- 
jesuit  and  poet,  born  about  1561,  was  third  lestation  at  the  house  at  Hackney  of  William, 
son  of  Richard  Southwell  of  Horsham  St.  third  lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden.  The  latter, 
Faith's,  Norfolk,  by  his  first  wife,  Bridget,  like  other  catholic  nobles,  extended  to  South- 
daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Copley  of  Roughway,  well  a  warm  welcome.  Only  one  Jesuit, 
Sussex.  The  poet^  maternal  grandmother  William  Weston,  had  previously  made  his 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  way  to  England,  but  he  was  arrested  and 
Shelley  [(^.  v.l,  from  a  younger  branch  of  sent  to  Wis  beach  Castle  in  1587.  In  1588 
whose  family  descended  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  Southwell  and  Gamett  were  joined  bv  John 
[q.v.]  Sir  Richard  Southwell  [q.  v.]  was  Gerard  (1564-1637)  [q.  v.]  and  Edward  Old- 
the  poet's    paternal    grandfather,   but    his  come  [q.v.1 

father  was  born  out  of  wedlock.     As  an  in-  Southwell  was  from   the   outset   closely 

fant  Robert  is  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  watclied,and  experienced  many  stirring  adven- 

his  cradle  by  gipsies,   but   was   soon  reco-  tures  in  his  efforts  to  escape  arrest.   At  first  all 

vered.     At  a  very  early  aofe  he  was  sent  to  went  well.    lie  mixed  furtively  in  protestant 

school  at  Douay,  where  the  Jesuit  Leonard  society  under  the  assumed  name  of  Cotton, 

Lessius  was  his  master  in  philosophy,  and  and,  witli  a  view  to  concealing  his  vocation 

in  his  fifteenth  year  he  passed  to  Paris,  where  the  more  effectively,  he  studied  the  terms  of 

he  was  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Thomas  sport,  and  often  interpolated  his  conversation 

Darbyshire  [q.  v.]     The  order  of  the  Jesuits  with  them.     His  writings  abound  in  meta- 

excited  in  him  as  a  boy  enthusiastic  admira-  phors  drawn  from  falconry  (cf.  Mobbis,  Con- 

tion,   and   he  at    once   applied   for   admis-  dition  of  our  Catholic  Forefather^t,  2nd  ser. 

sion.     Consideration  of  his  request  was  post-  p.  xxiii).     Although  residing  for  the  most 

poned   on  the  score  of  his  youth,  and  his  part  in  London,  he  contrived  to  make  occa- 

disappointment  found  vent  in  a  passionate  sional  excursions  to  Sussex  and   the  north, 

lament  in  English  prose,  which  is  remark-  and  he  forwarded  to  friends  in  Rome  detailed 

able  for   its    emotional   piety.     At    length  ,  information  of  the  position  of  his  co-reli- 

his  wishes  were  realised,  and   on    17  Oct.  I  gionists  in  England.    He  thus  won  the  repu- 

1578,  the  vigil  of  St.  Luke  and  the  day  of  tation  of  being  *  the  chief  dealer  in  the  affairs 

St.  Faith,  he  was  enrolled  at  Kome*  amongst  of  P^ngland    for  the  papists.*      In  the  per- 

the  children*   destined   to  become   Jesuits.  ,  formance  of  his  sacerdotal  functions  South- 


Ilis  two  years' novitiate  was  mainly  passed  at  I  well  likewise   inspired   general  confidence. 


mitted  to  the  first  or  simple  religious  vows  of  applied  himself  to  the  conversion  of  his  father 
a  scholastic  of  the  society.  Returning  to  |  and  brother,  and  he  was  apparently  re- 
Rome,  he  took  holy  orders,  became  prefect  of  |  warded  by  success  (Foley,  i.  339-47).  A 
studies  in  the  English  College  there,  and    fervent  exhortation  to  his  father,  of  which 
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nuinuscript  copies  are  often  met  with,  bears 
the  date  22  Oct.  1589  (cf.  Stony  hurst  MSS. 
and  Addit.  MS,  Brit.  Mus.  34396,  f.  30). 

In  the  same  year  Southwell  seems  to  have 
become  domestic  chaplain  and  confessor  to 
Anne,  wife  of  Philip  Howard,  first  earl  of 
Arundel.  The  latter  had  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London  since  1585,  and  was 
convicted  of  treason  in  1589 ;  but  hia  execu- 
tion was  postponed,  and  he  remained  in  pri- 
son till  his  death  in  1596.  Southwell  took 
up  his  residence  with  the  countess  at  Arundel 
House  in  the  Strand.  During  1591  he  occu- 
pied most  of  his  time  in  literary  work,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  his 
persecuted  coreligionists.  Although  he  never 
forsook  verse,  his  main  efibrts  were  for  the 
moment  confined  to  prose.  For  the  consola- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  of  the  im- 
prisoned Karl  of  Arundel,  he  composed 
<in  prose)  *  An  Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the 
lleverend  Priestes,  and  to  the  honorable, 
worshipful,  and  other  of  the  lay  sorte  re- 
stravned  in  duranc**  for  the  Gatholike  faith.' 
On  the  death,  on  19  Aug  1591,  of  the  earl's 
half-sLster,  Margaret,  the  first  wife  of  Kobert 
Sack  vi lie,  second  earl  of  Dorset  [({.  vj,  South- 
well addressed  to  her  children  his  *  Triumphs 
over  Death.*  A  third  fervid  treatise,  *  Mary 
Magdalen*s  Tears,'  he  dedicated  in  the  same 
year  to  another  patroness,  Dorothy  Arundell, 
probably  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundell 
of  Trerice  {d.  1580),  and  wife  of  Edward 
Cosworth ;  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1691 , 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  government 
directing  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics,  he  drew 
up  an  eloquent  protest  in  an  *  Humble  Sup- 
plication to  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

These  four  treatises  were  widely  circulated 
in  manuscript,  and  some  of  the  copies  South- 
well made  with  his  own  pen.  According  to 
Gerard,  he  set  up  a  private  press  in  order  to 
disseminate  them  the  more  securely ;  but  no 
extant  edition  of  any  of  his  works  can  be 
assigned  to  this  source  (see  bibliog^phy  bo- 
low^).  At  least  one  of  these  tracts,  *  Slary 
3Iagdalen'R  Funeral  Tears,'  he  contrived  to 
publish  with  an  established  publisher.  Ga- 
briel Cawood  obtained  a  license  for  the  pub- 
lication on  8  Nov.  1591.  Manuscript  copies, 
it  was  explained  in  the  preface,  had  flown 
abroad  '  so  fast  and  so  false,'  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  author  to  have  recourse  *  to  the 
print '  in  order  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  a 
corrupt  text. 

Although  Southwell's  name  was  not  pub- 
licly associated  with  any  of  his  writings,  his 
literary  activity  was  suspected  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  inevitable  the  martyrdom 
which  he  confidently  anticipated.    In  1592 


the  last  act  in  the  short  tragedy  was  reached. 
Southwell  had  come  to  know  Richard  Bel- 
lamy, a  staimch  catholic,  who  resided  with 
his  family  at  Uxenden  Hall,  near  Ilarrow- 
on-the-Hill.  The  intimacy  was  exceptionally 
perilous.  Jerome  Bellamy,  a  near  kinsman, 
had  been  executed  in  1586  for  complicity  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Anthony  Babington  [q.v.], 
and  every  member  of  the  household  was  an 
object  of  suspicion  (cf.  Works,  ed.  TurnbuU). 
Gerard  states  that  llichard  Bellamy  supplied 
Southwell  with  information  from  which  he 
compiled  a  history  of  the  Babington  plot. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  a  work  by  South- 
well on  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  South- 
well, like  many  other  catholic  priests,  often 
visited  Bellamy  at  his  house  at  Harrow, 
celebrated  mass  there,  and  gave  religious 
instruction  to  his  sons  and  daughters.  To 
Anne  Bellamy,  one  of  the  latter,  Southwell, 
according  to  her  statement  at  his  trial,  taught 
the  'most  wicked  and  horrible'  doctrine  of 
equivocation.  Early  in  1592  the  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  resolved  to  place  the 
whole  family  under  arrest  as  recusants.  The 
daughter  Anne  was  the  first  captive.  By 
order  of  Walter  Copeland,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, she  was  on  26  Jan.  1592  committed  to 
the  gatehouse  of  Westminster.  Subsequently 
she  was  removed  to  the  gatehouse  at  Hol- 
bom,  and  remained  there  till  midsummer. 
There  she  was  examined  by  Kichard  Top- 
clift'e  [q.  v.],  the  chief  officer  engaged  in 
enforcing  the  penal  laws  against  catholics, 
and  under  his  influence  she  is  reported  by 
Southwell's  catholic  biographers  to  have 
abandoned  both  her  faith  and  virtue.  Top- 
clift'e  is  said  to  have  seduced  her,  and  then, 
when  her  condition  was  likely  to  provoke 
scandal,  to  have  forced  her  to  marry  his  ser- 
vant, Nicholas  Jones.  This  marriage  un- 
doubtedly took  place  in  July,  and  her  father 
is  stated  to  have  been  detained  in  prison  for 
ten  years  afterwards  because  he  refused  her 
a  marriage  portion  (Don,  ed.  Tiemey,  iii. 
App.  197).  Whether  or  no  Topclifle  seduced 
the  girl,  there  is  no  doubt  that  either  he  or 
his  senant  first  learned  from  her  the  fact  that 
Southwell  and  other  priests  were  visitors  at 
her  father's  house,  as  well  as  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  secretly  lodged  there. 
On  this  information  Topclitfe  adroitly  ar- 
ranged, with  the  aid  of  his  servant,  Jones,  for 
the  arrest  of  the  next  priest  who  should  put 
in  an  appearance  at  Bellamy's  house.  South- 
well, having  accidentally  met  Anne's  brother 
Thomas  in  London,  rode  home  with  him  to 
Uxenden  to  celebrate  mass  on  20  June  1 592, 
and  fell,  an  easy  victim,  into  the  trap  (Morris, 
Troubles^  2nd  ser.  pp.  60-2;  cf.  Middlesex 
County  liecords,  i.  207,  ii.  197-8).    Topclifle's 
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servant  Jones  tracked  him  to  the  tiles  of  Bel- 
lamy's house,  and  Topcliffe  himself  led  him 
triumphantly  back  to  London.  *  I  never  did 
take  so  weighty  a  man/  Topcliflfe  wrote  to 
the  queen,  *  if  he  be  rightly  used '  (Stktpe, 
Anna  Is  f  iv.  185).  Imprisoned  at  first  in  his 
captor's  house  in  Westminster  churchyard, 
Southwell  was  brutal Iv  tortured.  Four  days 
were  spent  by  Topcline  in  seeking  to  extort 
from  him  information  that  might  be  of  service 
in  prosecuting  other  catholics.  Questions 
were  put  to  him  respecting  the  designs  of  the 
Countess  of  Arundel  and  of  Father  Robert 
Parsons,  but  Southwell  declined  all  answer. 
On  24  June  he  was  removed  to  the  gate- 
house at  Westminster.  His  cell  there  was 
alive  with  vermin,  and  his  father,  after  pay- 
ing him  a  visit,  petitioned  the  queen  either  to 
let  his  son  suffer  death  if  he  deserved  it,  or 
to  direct  that  he  should  be  treated  like  a 
gentleman,  and  not  be  confined  longer  in 
*  that  filthy  hole.'  The  queen  received  the 
petition  graciously,  and  in  September  South- 
well was  carried  to  the  Tower,  where  his 
father  was  permitted  to  supply  him  with 
clothes,  with  such  books  as  the  bible  and  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  with  *  other  neces- 
saries.' His  sister  Mary,  wife  of  Edward 
Banistre  of  Idsworth,  Hampshire,  and  a  few 
other  friends  were  occasionallv  admitted  to 
his  cell.  Meanwhile  he  was  thirteen  times 
examined  by  members  of  the  council,  and  sub- 
jected to  agonising  torments.  He  was  not 
racked,  he  said  at  his  trial,  but  experienced 
new  kinds  of  tortures  worse  than  the  rack. 
He  replied  to  the  inquisitors  that  he  was  a 
Jesuit  and  was  prepared  to  die.  Little  more 
was  elicited  from  him.  In  the  pathetic  verses 
with  which  he  sought  to  solace  his  suffering 
he  constantly  prayed  for  death  and  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.  In  April  1694  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  entered  his  name  on  his  list  of 
prisoners  as  *  Robert  Southwell  alias  Cotton, 
a  Jesuit  and  infamous  traitor '  {^State  Papers^ 
Dom.  Eliz.  ccxlviii.  No.  68). 

In  February  1595  the  council,  after  a 
delay  of  nearly  three  years,  resolved  to  let 
the  law  take  its  course.  On  18  Feb.  he  was 
brought  from  the  Tower  to  Newgate,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  dungeon  known  as 
*  Limbo.'  Two  days  later  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  king's  bench  at  Westminster 
and  put  on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  under 
the  statute  of  27  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  prohibited 
the  presence  in  England  of  Jesuits  or  semi- 
nary priests.  When  the  indictment  was  read, 
8outlnvoll  replied  *  Not  guilty  of  any  treason.' 
He  interrupted  the  attorney -general's  speech 
for  the  crown  with  protests  against  the  tor- 
tures he  had  undergone.  He  defended  the 
doctrine   of   equivocation,   and  boldly   im- 


pugned the  justice  of  the  law  under  which  he 
was  arraigned.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  death,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  traitor's 
death,  with  all  it4  ghastly  incidents.  After  he 
was  taken  back  to  Newgate,  he  was  visited 
by  ministers  of  religion  and  by  an  influential 
member  of  the  government  (it  is  said),  who 
hoped  that,  in  face  of  death,  Southwell  might 
prove  more  communicative  than  he  had  proved 
previously  about  the  designs  of  the  catholics 
against  the  government.  On  21  Feb.  he  was 
drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. 
When  lifted  on  to  the  cart  he  proudly  de- 
clared himself  to  be  '  a  priest  of  the  catholic 
and  Roman  church,  and  of  the  society  of 
Jesus ;'  but  he  solemnly  denied  that  he  had 
ever  attempted,  contrived,  or  imagined  any 
evil  against  the  queen.  The  hangman  did 
his  work  badly.  The  noose  was  clumsily 
attached  to  Southwell's  throat,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  life  was  extinct.  An 
officer  essayed  to  cut  the  rope  while  South- 
well still  breathed,  but  I-iord  Mountjoy  and 
other  bystanders  ordered  him  to  let  the  dying 
man  alone.  When  his  head  was  cut  on  and 
held  up  to  the  crowd,  no  one  was  heard  to 
cry 'Traitor I' 

Southwell  was  described  as  of  middle 
stature  and  auburn  hair.  A  contemporary 
life-sized  portrait  (in  oils)  is  in  the  Jesuits' 
house  at  Fribourg.  A  crayon  drawing  of  it 
by  Charles  Weld,  esq.,  of  Chideock  was 
made  in  1845,  and  is  now  at  Stony  hurst 
College,  Lancashire.  An  engraving  of  this 
drawing  by  W.  J.  Alais  was  prefixed  to 
Dr.  Grosart's  edition  of  the  poems.  Another 
early  engraving  of  Southwell  in  the  Jesuit 
habit,  with  rope  and  knife,  is  also  known ; 
a  copv  is  inserted  in  the  1630  edition  of  *  St. 
Peter^s  Complaint '  in  the  British  Museum. 

Southwell  left  many  volumes  in  verse  and 

prose  ready  for  publication,  and  immediately 

after  his  death  at  least  three  volumes — two 

in  verse  and  one  in  prose — were  sent  to  the 

press.     On  5  April  1695 — barely  two  months 

after  his  execution— Gabriel  Cawood,  who 

had  already  published  his  *  Mary  Magdalen^s 

Tears,'  obtained  a  license  for  the  publication 

of  his  chief  collection  of  verse,  including  his 

only  long  poem,  *  St.  Peter's  Complaint,'  in 

132  six-lined  stanzas.   The  volume  appeared 

I  in  the  same  year  under  the  title  of  *  Saint 

I  Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  Poems'  (Brit. 

Mus.),  and  was  printed  by  ITames]  R[oberts} 

I  for  G[abriel]  C[awood].    There  was  no  au- 

I  thors  name,   but    an   anonymous   address, 

clearly  from  the  author's  pen,  was  headed, 

*  To  my  worthy  good  cosen  Maister  W.  S.' 

,  (Brit.  Mus.)     An  immediate  reissue  of  the 

volume  by  John  Wolfe  in  1595,  which  was 

I  doubtless  piratical,*  was  proof  of  the  book's 
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popularity  (copies  in  Capell  collection  at 
Tnni^  College,  Cambridge,  and  Kowfant 
and  Huth  libraries).  An  undated  and  anony- 
mous reprint,'  newly  augmented,' was  printed 
by  n.  L.  for  William  Leake,  doubtless  in 
1596,  and  it  added  seyeral  pieces  (Brit.  Mus., 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Britwell).  Other 
editions,  still  anonymous,  dated  respectively 
1697,  1699,  and  1002,  were  printed  by 
irames]  R[oberts]  for  G[abriel]  C[awoodJ. 
Meanwnile,  another  undated  and  anonymous 
edition  was  published  by  Kobert  Waldegrave 
at  Edinburgh  about  1600.  This  was  edited 
by  John  Johnston  [q.y.],  professor  of  divinity 
at  St.  Andrews,  wno  introduced  a  sonnet  of 
his  own,  'A  Sinful  Soull  to  Christ,'  and 
occasionally  modified  Southwell's  catholic 
phraseology.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  by 
John  Wreittoun  of  Edinburgh  appeared  in 
16JJ4  (a  copy  is  in  the  Britwell  Library).  All 
these  issues  were  in  quarto. 

Meanwhile,  the  poems,  together  with  the 
prose  tract,  *  Mary  Magdalen*s  Tears,'  were 
republished  at  Douay  in  1616  (in  12mo,Brit. 
Mus.),  and  the  name  of  the  author  was  given 
on  the  title-page  as  *  R.  S.  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.'  This  edition  reappeared  *permissu 
superiorum'  in  1620  (Brit.  Mus.)  Almost 
simultaneously — in  1615 — the  publisher, 
W.  Barret,  caused  to  be  printed  at  Stansby's 

Eress  in  London  another  12mo  edition,  which 
e  openly  assi^ed  to  *  R.  S.'  Barret  pre- 
fixed a  dedication  of  his  own  composition  to 
Kichard  Sackville,  third  earl  of  Dorset,  to 
-whom,  when  a  child,  Southwell  had  addressed 
his  *  Triumphs  over  Death,'  and  that  tract, 
together  with  *  Mary  Magdalen's  Teares '  and 
the  *  Short  Rule  of  Life,'  was  appended  to 
Barret's  new  edition  of  the  poems.  This  12mo 
edition  reappeared  in  London  in  1620  (by 
Barret;  Bnt.  Mus.),  in  1630  (by  John  Ha  vi- 
land;  Brit.  Mus.),  and  in  1634  (by  John 
Haviland). 

Two  other  yolumes  of  poetry  by  South- 
-well  appeared  separately.  One  was  a  supple- 
ment to  '  St.  Peter's  Complaint,'  and  was  en- 
titled '  Maeonise,  or  certaine  excellent  Poems 
and  Spirituall  Hymnes  omitted  in  the  last 
impression  of  Peters  Complaint :  being  neede- 
full  there-unto  to  be  annexed  as  being  both 
diuine  and  wittie.  All  composed  by  R.  S. 
London,  by  Valentine  Sims  for  John  Busbie,' 
1696.  Jolm  Busbie,  the  printer,  in  an  address 
to  the  reader,  acknowledged  *  with  what 
kind  admiration '  the  former  volume  had  been 
received.  Copies  of  *  Maeoniae '  are  in  the 
libraries  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  the  British 
Museum,  Rowfant,  and  of  Mr.  A.  11.  Huth. 
The  volume  is  said  to  have  been  twice  re- 
printed within  the  year.  It  reappeared  with 
the  later  editions  01 '  St.  Peter's  Complaint.' 


Of  two  hymns  *  taken  forth  of  S.  Thomas 
de  Aquino,'  which  appear  in  *  Briefe  Medi- 
tations in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament,'  by 
Lucas  Pinelli,  S.  J.  (Douay  ?,  1600,  8vo), 
one  is  described  as  *  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Fa:  R.  S. ; '  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  *  Mfconias ' 
of  'Saint  Thomas  of  Aquinas  llymne  read 
on  Corpus  Christy  Daye.') 

Finally,  a  third  volume  of  Southwell's 
verse  saw  the  light  in  *  A  Foure-fould  Medi- 
tation of  the  foure  last  things :  viz.  of  the 
lloure  of  Death,  Day  of  ludgement,  Paines 
of  Hell,  loyes  of  Heauen.  Shewing  the  estate 
of  the  Elect  and  Reprobate.  Composed  in  a 
diuine  poeme.  By  R.  S.  The  author  of  S. 
Peters  Complaint.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
G.Eld:  for  Francis  Burton,' 1606.  The  only 
perfect  copy  known  was  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
G.  L.  Way,  and  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
1881,  but  is  not  now  traceable.  A  fragment 
of  another  copy,  discovered  in  1867  by  Mr. 
Charles  Edmonds  at  Lamport  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  dedication,  which  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Mat  hew  Saunders,  is  signed  by  one 
W.  H.,  who  says  that  he  became^  possessed 
of  the  poem  by  an  accident.  The  fragment 
consists  of  only  six  leaves,  and  breaks  off  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  poem.  The  whole  is 
presened,  under  a  different  title,  to  which  no 
author's  name  is  attached,  in  two  manuscripts 
— respectively  in  the  library  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott,  Birmingham, and  among  the 
Rawlinson  MSS.  at  the  Bodleian  Library. 
With  the  help  of  the  Rawlinson  manuscript, 
the  better  text,  Mr.  Edmonds  issued  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  poem  in  his  series  of 
»Isham  Reprints,'  No.  iv.  (1896).  The  frag- 
ment in  the  British  Museum  was  reprinted 
in  the  *  Month,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Thurston,  in  1894. 

It  is  improbable  that  Southwell  was  the 
*R.  S.'  wno  contributed  a  commendatory 
sonnet  to  Spenser's  *  Faerie  Queene '  (1 590). 

Francis  Godolphin  W^aldron  appended  in 
1783  a  few  of  Southwell's  poems  to  a  reprint 
of  Ben  Jonson's  *  Sad  Shepherd,'  and  Headley 
transferred  Waldron's  selections  to  his  *  Se- 
lect Beauties  of  English  Poetry ,' published  in 
the  same  year.  Collected  editions  of  South- 
well's poetical  works  were  edited  by  W.  J. 
Walter  in  1817  and  by  W.  B.  Tumbull  in 
1 866.  Both  editors  included  a  few  poems  pre- 
viously unprinted  (from  Brit.  Mus.  Addit. 
MS.  10422,  which  contains  inter  alia  the 
only  complete  manuscript  copy  extant  of 
*  St.  Peter's  Complaint ; '  and  from  llarl. 
MS.  6921).  But  the  text  in  both  cases  is 
imperfect.  Dr.  Grosart,  in  his  collected  edi- 
tion in  the  'Fuller's  Worthies  Library* 
(1872),  obtained  a  somewhat  better  text  by 
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collating  the  printed  editions  with  manu- 
script copies  at  Stonvhurst,  which  are  not  in 
the  poet's  autograph,  but  occasionally  con- 
tain corrections  assumably  in  his  hand- 
writing.  Much  Latin  verse  by  Southwell  on 
sacred  topics  is  also  among  the  Stonyhurst 
manuscripts,  and  several  of  his  Latin  poems 
were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Dr.  Gro- 
sart's  edition.  But  neither  Walter  nor 
TumbuU    nor    Dr.    Grosart   reprinted  the 

*  Foure-fould  Meditation.' 

Six  English  prose  tracts  by  Southwell  have 
been  printed :  1.  *  Mary  Magdalens  Teares/ 
licensed  to  Gabriel  Cawood,  8  Nov.  1591, 
was  published  in  that  year,  but  no  copy  seems 
known.      A  second   edition   has  the  title 

*  Mary  Magdalens  Funerall  Teares,  Jeremiad 
c.  6,  ver.  20 :  Luctum  unigeniti  fac  t  ibi  plane- 
turn  amarum,  London,  printed  for  Afbel] 
J[effes]  G[abriel]  C[awood],  1594,*  8vo. 
Other  separate  editions  are  dated  1602  (Brit. 
Mus.),  1607,  1609,  and  1630.  It  was  also 
reprinted  frequently  from  1616  onwards 
with  *  St.  Peter's  Complaint '  (see  supra). 
Later  reprints  are  dated  1772  and  1827,  and 
it  formed  vol.  iv.  of  *  Antiquarian  Classics,* 
1823.  A  rough  draft  is  among  the  Stony- 
hurst manuscripts. 

2.  *  A  Short  Uule  of  Good  Life :  to  direct 
the  devout  Christian  in  a  regular  and  or- 
dinary course,*  was  licensed  to  John  Wolfe 
on  2»5  Xov.  1598;  but  the  extant  copies  (in 
8vo  at  Lambeth  and  Bodleian)  are  without 
date  or  place  or  printer's  name,  and  were 
]>roba])ly  published  at  Douay.  The  dedica- 
tion, signed  *  il.  S./  is  addressed  *  to  my 
dcjire  affected  friend  M.  1).  S.,  Gentleman,* 
and  there  are  some  prefatory  verses  by  the 
author.  It  was  reiv*;sued  in  tlie  1615  edition 
of  Soutliwell's  poems. 

.*>.  'The  Triumphs  ouer  Death;  orACon- 
solutorie  Epistle  for  uiilicted  minds,  in  the 
ntlects  of  dyinfr  friends.  First  written  for  the 
consolation  of  one:  but  nowe  published 
for  the  generall  good  of  all  by  U.  S.,  the 
Authour  of  S.  Peters  Complaint,  and  Majonite 
his  other  Ilymnt'S,  London, ])rinted  byValen- 
tiiu^  Simmes  for  John  Busbie,  and  are  to  be 
SoUle  at  Nicholas  Lings  shop,'  1596,  4to. 
Fine  copies  are  in  the  library  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, ( )xford,  and  at  Britwell.  It  is  dedicated 
by  *  S.  W.'  (doubtless  Southwell  himself) 
to  the  children  of  Margaret  Sackville, 
countess  of  Dorset,  and  there  are  verses  and 
an  acrostic  on  Southwell's  name  by  John 
Triissell  [q.  v.],  and  an  elegy  on  tlie  countess 
by  Si)uthwell.  It  was  reprinted  with  the 
poems  in  1615  and  successive  seventeenth- 
eenturv  editions,  and  in  Brydgess  *  Archaica,* 
I8l5,  vol.  i. 

4,  'A  Humble  Supplication  toIIerMaiestie, 


Erin  ted  anno  1595,*  written  in  1591,  edited 
y  the  Jesuits  Gamett  and  Blackwell,  was 
printed  at  Douay  or  St.  Omer,  and  was 
probably  first  issued  in  1600 ;  the  dates  1595 
on  the  title-page  and  *  14  Dec.  1595 '  at  the 
end  of  the  tract  were  doubtless  inserted  to 
deceive  the  English  authorities.  Two  copies 
which  were  seized  by  the  government  as  con- 
traband are  at  Lambeth,  and  one  is  at  the 
British  Museum.  A  manuscript  copy  is  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Library. 

5.  *An  Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the  Reverend 
Priestes,  and  to  the  honorable,  worshipful, 
and  other  of  the  lay  sorte  restraynea  in 
durance  for  the  Catholike  faith,'  was  first 
issued  without  date  (1593  ?),  with  the  words 

*  Imprinted  at  Paris  *  on  the  title-page  ^Brit. 
Mus.  and  Britwell).  A  later  issue, ' prmted 
with  license  1605,*  came  doubtless  from 
Douay  (Brit.  Mus.)  Both  these  issues  were 
without  an  author's  name.    A  third  edition 

*  by  R.  S.  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,*  appeared 

*  permissu  superiorum '  in  1616,  probably  at 
St.  Omer. 

6.  •  Hundred  Meditations  on  the  Love  of 
God*  was  first  printed  by  Father  Morris, 
from  the  original  manuscript  at  Stonyhurst, 
in  1873;  it  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  of  the 
transcriber  to  Honora,  wife  of  Edward  Sey- 
mour, lord  Beauchamp  [see  under  Seymour, 
Edward,  Earl  op  Hertford].  A  collected 
edition  of  some  of  Southwell's  prose  works, 
edited  by  W.  J.  Walter,  appeared  in  1828. 
Many  devotional  Latin  tracts  remain  in 
manuscript  at  Stonyhurst.  A  manuscript 
volume  containing  *Meditationes*  by  South- 
well on  the  divme  attributes,  with  •  Exer- 
citia  '  and  *  Devotiones  *  by  him,  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps ;  it  bore  the  autograph 
of  Alban  Butler  [q.  v.] 

Southwell  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
poetic  efforts  of  hjs  contemporaries,  and  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Thomas  Watson  and 
Nicholas  Breton  are  apparent  in  his  verse. 
But  his  chief  aim  as  a  poet  was,  as  he  avows 
in  the  addresses  to  the  reader  both  before  his 
;'St.  Peter's  Complaint'  and  *  Mary  Mag- 
dalen's Tears,*   to   prove   that   *  vertue  *  or 

*  piety  *  was  as  fit  a  subject  for  a  poet's  pen 
as  the  vain,  worldly,  or  sensual  topics  of 
which  poets  conventionally  treated.  To  illus- 
trate how  readily  a  ]>oem  on  a  profane  theme 

I  might  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  he 
rewrote  Sir  Edward  Dver's  *  Fancv,*  in 
which  the  writer  bewailed  the  torments  of 
love.  In  Southwell's  edifying  version,  which 
bore  the  title  *  Master  Dver's  Fancv  turned 
to  a  Sinner  s  Complaint,*  he  caused  his  sinner 
to  lament  his  lack  of*  grace*  (cf.  Hannah, 
Raleigh  and  other  Courtly  Poets ^  pp.  154-06; 
Southwell,  ed.  Grosart,  p.  96).  Southwell's 
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*  Love's  Ghirden  Griefe '  bears  somewhat  simi- 
lar relation  to  Nicholas  Breton's  'Strange 
Description   of  a  Ilare  Garden  Plot'  (in 

*  PhGenix  Nest,*  1593).  Southwell's  example 
was  not  without  eflect.  The  number  of  the 
early  editions  of  his  poems  attest  their  popu- 
larity with  protestants  and  catholics  alike, 
and  imitations  soon  abounded.  The  anony- 
mous works,  *  Mary  Magdalen's  Love,'  1595, 
'St.  Peter's  Ten  tears,'  1597  (reissued  as 

*  St.  Peter's  Tears,'  1602),  and  *  St.  Peter's 
Path  to  the  Joys  of  Heaven,'  1698,  all  ex- 
pand Southwell's  chief  poem,  to  which 
authors  of  established  repute  like  Thomas 
Lodge  in  his  *  Prosopopoeia,'  1596,  Gervase 
Markham  in  *  Mary  Magdalen's  Lamenta- 
tions'  (1601),  and  Samuel  Rowlands  [(^.  v.] 
in  his  *  Peter's  Tears  at  the  Cock's  Crowing 
(in  his  *  Betraying  of  Christ,'  1598),  were  no 
less  conspicuously  indebted.  At  a  later  date 
Kichard  Crashaw  [n.  v.]  followed  in  South- 
well's footsteps  to  better  purpose.  South- 
well's prose  work,  *  Mary  Magdalen's  Tears ' 
(1591),  excited  equal  emulation.  *  Christs 
Tears  over  Jerusalem'  by  Thomas  Nashe 
(1567-1601)  [q.  v.]  is  clearly  framed  on  the 
model  of  Southwell's  tract.  Gabriel  Harvey 
[q.  v.]  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
compared  Nashe's  eflbrt  unfavourably  with 
it«  forerunner :  *  I  know  not  who  weeped  the 
Funeral  Tears  of  Mary  Magdalen ;  I  would  he 
that  sheddeth  the  pathetical  tears  of  Christ 
and  trickleth  the  liquid  tears  of  repentance 
were  no  worse  affected  in  pure  devotion.' 

Harvey  declared  Southwell's  prose  (in 
'  Mary  Magdalen's  Tears ')  to  be  both  *  elegant 
and  pathetical '  (  Works^  ed.  Grosart,  ii.  291), 
and  Francis  Bacon  told  his  brother  Anthony 
that  Southwell's*  Humble  Supplication'  was 
'curiously  written,  and  worth  the  writing 
out  for  the  art,  though  the  argument  be  bad ' 
(SrEDDJXG,  Bacon f  ii.  308).  But,  despite 
such  contemporary  testimonies  to  its  merits, 
the  euphuistic  redundancy  and  artificial  con- 
struction of  Southwell's  prose  deprive  it  of 
permanent  literary  value.  The  *  pure  devo- 
tion  *  with  which  it  is  impregnated  gives  it 
all  its  modem  interest.  Southwell's  poetry 
stands  on  another  footing,  and  still  enjoys 
something  of  the  favour  which  was  extended 
to  it  at  the  outset  by  literary  critics.  It  is 
true  that  Hall  in  his  *  Satires,'  1597,  ridiculed 
Southwell  with  other  writers  of  sacred 
poetry  of  his  time : 

Now  good  St.  Peter  weeps  pure  Helicon, 
And  both  the  Marys  make  u  iou.sie-moan. 

But  Hall  found  few  sympathisers.     Marston 


stroyed  many  of  his  own  poems,  could  he 
have  claimed  the  authorship  of  Southwell's 

*  Burning  Babe '  {Conversations  with  Drum" 
mond  of  Ifawthomden,  p.  13).  Bolton  in 
his  *  Hypercritica '  wrote  :  *  Never  must  be 
forgotten  "  St.  Peter's  Complaint "  and  those 
other  serious  poems  said  to  be  of  Father 
Southwells ;  the  English  whereof  as  it  is 
most  proper,  so  the  sharpness  and  light  of 
wit  is  very  rare  in  them.'  By  modem  critics 
Southwell's  poetry  has  been  rarely  under- 
rated. James  Kussell  Lowell  stands  almost 
alone  in  pronouncing  *  St.  Peter's  Complaint ' 
to  be  a  drawl  of  thirty  pages  of  maudlin  re- 
pentance. A  genuinely  poetic  vein  is  latent 
beneath  all  the  religious  sentimentalism 
which  at  times  obscures  the  literary  merit  of 
Southwell's  verse.  As  in  his  prose,  his  exu- 
berant fancy,  too,  finds  frequent  expression 
in  extravagant  conceits,  which  suggest  the 
influence  of  Marino  and  other  Italian  writers 
of  pietistic  verse.    But  many  poems,  like  the 

*  Burning  Babe,'  which  won  Ben  Jonson's 
admiration,  are  as  notable  for  the  simplicity 
of  their  language  as  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
sentiment,  and  take  rank  with  the  most 
touching  examples  of  sacred  poetry. 

[There  are  abundant  materials  for  Southwell's 
biography.  An  elaborate  manuscript  memoir, 
drawn  up  soon  after  his  death,  formerly  at 
St.  Omer's  College,  is  now  in  the  public  record 
office  at  Brusselt?,  and  was  largely  employed  by 
Hishop  Challoner  in  his  Memoirs  of  Missionary 
Priests  (ed.  1878,  i.  215-22).  A  brief  discourse 
on  Southwells  condemnation  and  execution  by 
Henry  Garnett,  in  both  Italian  and  English,  of 
which  the  ori«?innl  manuscript  is  at  Stony  hurst, 
was  widely  di.ssomiimte<l  in  manuscript  copies, 
and  most  of  it  is  printed  verbatim  in  the  accounts 
of  Southwell  which  were  published  by  Henry 
More,  Hist.  Missionis  Angl.  S.  J.  (1660,  pp. 
171-201),  in  Bartoli's  Inffhiltorra,  Rome,  16»;7, 
if.  369  seq.,  and  in  Matthew  Tanner  sVita  et  Mors 
Jesuitarum  pro  fide  interlcctorum  (Prague,  1675). 
Mr.  Foley,  in  his  Records  of  the  English  Pro- 
vince of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  i.  301-87,  gives 
a  very  full  memoir,  with  numerous  quotations 
from  the  English  state  papers.  Dr.  Grosart's 
memoir  prefixe<l  to  his  edition  of  the  Poems  is 
also  valuable,  although  in  some  rcsp*»cts  erro- 
neous. See  also:  Month,  December  1877  (by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Macleod),  and  February  and  March 
1895  (two  valuable  papers  on  Southwell's  lite- 
rary work  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston)  ;  Gent. 
Mag.  1798,  ii.  933;  Retrospective  Review,  iv. 
267  ;  Vie  du  Pere  Southwell  par  R.  P.  Alexis 
Possoz,  1806,  and  Morris's  Troubles  of  our 
Catholic  Forefathers]  S.  L. 

SOUTHWELL,  Sir  ROBERT  (1635- 


fiercelyavenged  Hairs  attack  on 'Peter's  tears  j  1702),  diplomatist,  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
and  Mary's  moving-moan.*  Ben  Jon.son  I  Robert  Southwell,  called  of  Kinsale,  esquire, 
declared  that  he  would  willingly  have  de-  i  and  his  wife  Helena,  only  daughter  and 
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Mil.   Iiijf^li,  i\w\    v.a-.   r«;war'j<:d   hy  th**  j^f^i-  with   th«=   treaty  wa?   published   in    1740 ». 

v«  r;i';r  Itip'if  tlj«rii«'wly  «rn-r;t<-d  fort  at  IJin;:-  A  ft»T  t  !i»;  C0Kclu?i'.inr)f  the  treaty  he  returned 

run. J II  f '  >iJiii,ii> ,  .V/////'  A/ZZ/rA,  ii,  2W,  'Jl'*;.  to  Kn^rland,  but  was  in  April  that  year  again 

II<-  v,;i-.  on  1^0  Sipf.  I<>70  appoint f;rl  vicL-  appoint».'d  envoy  extraordinary  to  Portugal, 

ii'l/fjir;il  of  .Miiii-.l»T,  iind   apparently  about  ,  for  the  double  puq)o<e  of  attending  to  the 

\\i-  ••iiiw  tiriji-  \n:  \\i\yi.  arlniitti-r]  a  rn«:inber  of  embarkation  of  the  English  auxiliary  forces 

lb'-  pr'ivinri;i]  i;n\x\\i''\\ .     \\*-  i\'u-(\  on  .'i  April  n.-turningtoKngland  and  concluding  a  treaty 

10/ <,  iifi'l  iti  arronlaiKM'  witli  hi.^  will,  dated  of  c'unmerce  with  Portugal,    lie  sailed  from 

'1  Nov,  l<i'/ii,  wii.-  biirieil  in  bin  own  tomb  in  Deal  on  1(1  June;  but  his  business  detaining 

\\\f  cniirM  iii'.ji-  of  Kin.-.ab'  churcb,  where,  .  him  in  Lisbon  for  fully  a  year,  and  no  pro- 

iiri<l«  r  a   iM-nt.   iiioiiiim<'nt  rif  Italian  marlile  '  vi.«ion  having  been  made  for  his  prolonged 

Willi  M  I'lfi^'  iri'cri|if i«iii,  arf-  al.so  irit«'rred  liis  {  stay,   !i<'   bt-came  considerably  involved  in 

xmIi",  wh'i  ilii-d  nri  I  July  l<;71>,aged  fJO,  and  dt-bts,  which  had  not  ])een paid ofl* four  years 
III.   imCmiiI    Mtti    'riidiiia-.      III!  had,  b(;.side.s, 
two  daiit^iilt  I:-,  ( 'iitliiTiiif     born  on  1    S'pt. 
utIimI  (III  I  )  I'Vli.  WiiU)  tu  Sir  JoliM 
flii'il  17  Aug.  I<i70,  likrwisr  burii'd 
•     iind    Aniif,   marri«>d  to    lialph 


later  {Cal.  Dom.  1070  pp.  130,  192,  lr»71 
p.  4tJ9).  IJetuming  to  London  in  August 
1009,  he  took  up  liis  residence  in  Spring 
( Jardens.  In  the  following  autumn  he  spent 
a  exhort  holiday  withhis  father  at  Kinsale,and 


W\i'kiiigliain,  Norfolk.  in  .May  1071,  having  been  appointed  a  chief 

HtMiiis  j-arly  to  have  been  destined    commissioner  of  excise,  with  a  salary  of  oOO/. 


Southwell 


Southwell 


(a.  1671,  p.  23(*),  liB  obliiined  permifision  to 
goto  IrduidforHixin(i[itli!i,nrrivingat  Kin- 
B«toonlhii27ih.  IlewasrwialledtoLondon 
in  Seplember  bj  hi»  uppnintment  as  envoy 
«ixtrmordiii»ry  tn  Uruesels.  A  warrant  was 
iuueil  on  19  Oct.  to  |iny  bim  4/.  per  diem 
and  300J.  for  bis  equipagn,  and,  having  re- 
ceivcd  his  instructions  on  the  2Sth,  he  set 
out  from  London  on  the  Slat.  After  his 
return, earlr  apparently  in  they  ear  following, 
he  refrained  Irom  mcdaling  personally  in  the 
political  intrigues  of  ihe  time,  though  from 
hia  cmTMpondeiice  it  would  seem  that  he 
deplored  Charlea'a  conduct  in  Ihe  matter  of 
tiio  declaration  of  indul^ience.  inclining  gene- 
rally  to  Sir  WiUiam  Temple's  view  of  the 
situation.  He  was  M.P.  for  I'enryn  in  1673, 
and  for  Lostwithiel  in  HJfti.  On  B  Aug.  1677 
theunivetBilyof  Oxford  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  on  him,  and  in  1679  he  purchased 
^m  Sir  Humphrey  Hooke  the  manor  of 
King's  Weston  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
«nlDrtained  King  William  on  his  return  from 
Irelandin  ICSO.  Having  resigned  his  place  as 
a  clurk  to  the  privy  council  on  6  Dec.  1679, 
hu  was  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(ItfyO)flent  n»  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  pursuance  of  Tem- 
ple's pUn  of  creating  a  defensive  aUiancu 
Ugainat  France.  On  his  way  he  conunu- 
uicsipd  his  instruclions  to  the  Prince  of 
Onnge,  and  aflerwarda  entered  into  nego- 
"""'nswitb  the  courts  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
then  rising  into  importance  in  conse- 
t  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover, 
tut  pOTC«iving  ahortly  after  his  return  that 
a  Koclion  was  setting  in  a^inst  the  whigs, 
he  relirw!  to  his  seal  at  King's  Weston  (cf. 
FiTKKicniCB,  Z)>  of  Petty,  p.  246). 

On  1  Dec.  1680  he  obtained  n  reduction 

of  the  quit-rents  imposed  on  liia  Irish  estateH 

by  the  Acta  of  Seltlemenl,  and  on  10  Feb. 

following  conveyed  to  the  crown,  for  the 

sum  of  1,041/.  St.  lid.,  that  part  of  the  lands 

of  Ringcurran  occupied  by  the  fort.    In 

' """  he  founded  and  endowed  an  almshouse 

tight  helplesa  men  and  women  on  his 

.      e  of  Dromderrick,  within  the  liberties 

Kpf  Kinsalc,  bein^  led,  as  be  says  himaelf,  to 

mjSbM  act  of  charity  by  a  lively  remembrance 

Rof  the  sufferings  he  hud   undergone  during 

'  'l  trsvuta  abroad  '  for  want  oi  such  con- 

,'  being  in  his  youth  of  a  sickly 

d  delicate  nature.     He  continued  to  live 

retirement  at  King's  Weston  till  the  ac- 

idon  of  William  111,  arousinghimself  with 

i>  garden,  andnrobting  by  the  horticultural 

Btnowludgu  of  bis  friend  John  Evelyn. 

At  th«  revolution  lie  was  made  a  conunis- 
bnerfor  managing  the  cii$lom«  on  10  April 
""'"     He  accompanied  William  to  Irelind 


«p-  ^1 
nr  that  ^H 
death,  I 


^Ltiftlior 
^■porg, 

^B  Sm  p. 


in  the  following  ^'car,  and  was  by  bim  np- 

Eoinled  principal  secrttan'  of  state  for  that 
ingdom,  holding  the  oRice  till  his  death, 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  Swift,  bearing 
B  letter  of  introduction  from  Sir  William 
Temple,  uasuccessfully  solicit^  the  post  of 
■     him  (Craik,  Life  of  Swift, 


Itoyal  Society,  holding  that  office  for  five  i 
cessive  years  (Tiiomsoh,  Rnyal  Society;  cf. 
EvELTO,  Diary,  ii.  310).  On  12  .lune  1697 
he  was  superseded  by  Sir  J.  Auslen  as  com- 
missioner of  customs,  and  on  1 1  July  of  the 
following  year,  being  clerk  of  the  crown  and 
prothonolnry  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he 
surrendered  the  same  to  the  kitig,  who  on 
33  Sept.  regranted  it  to  his  son  Edward,  in 
reversion    after  the   determination   of  the 

Eitent  granted  to  Philip  Savage  and  Uichnrd 
yi'es,  which  being  surrendered  on  14  Aug. 
1713,  the  same  was  conferred  on  Edward  ond 
his  son  for  life. 

Southwell  died  at  King's  Weston  on 
11  Sept.  1702,  and  was  buned  in  Henbury 
church,  Gloucestershire,  beside  bis  wife,  who 
predeceased  bim,  on  13  Jan,  1681-2,  under 
a  monument  with  an  elaborate  inscription. 
He  married,  26  Jan.  1664,  EliMbeth,  eldest 
dauffhter  of  Sir  EdwardDeringofSurrenden- 
Denng  in  Kent, 'a  very  pretty  woman' ac- 
cording to  Pepjs,  and  by  her  had  issue: 
Rupert  bom  on  21  May  1670,  and  died  on 
8  Jlav  1678 :  Edward,  hia  heir  (see  below) ; 
and  ifonr  daughters  — Helena,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Catherine.  According  to  Evelvn, 
he  was  'a  sober,  wise,  and  virtuous  gentle- 
man,' and.  it  may  be  added,  an  industrious 
official,  Hia  portrait,  painted  by  Kneller, 
belongs  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  en- 
gravwl  by  J.  Smith  in  1704  (cf,  Orohlkv, 
p.  175).  llewasalsoamanof  some  literary 
ncquirements  and  began  a  life  of  James, 
first  duke  of  Ormonde,  which  hia  age  and 
infiruitia?  prevented  him  from  tinishing. 
The  manuscript,  ■  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  pages  in  folio,  and  containing  such 
domestic  information  touching  the  duke's 
life  as  he  had  received  from  his  grace's  own 
mouth,'  was  lent  by  his  son  Edward  to 
Thomas  Carte.  Apart  from  his  official  and 
private  correspondence,  noted  below,  atten- 
tion may  be  especially  directed  to  hia  'Re- 
flections on  the  Irish  Itebellion '  (Addit.  MS. 
21129);  ■  Remarks  on  MaMrin'a  Negotia- 
tiona  for  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyreenes' 
(Aitdit.  MS.  30723);  ind  '  Rights  and  Juria- 
diction  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land averted  in  Ireland,  laid  before  the  Ad- 
miroity  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Vice.*d- 
miral  of  Munster,'  I(J93  {Efferton  MS.  744). 
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indexed.  The  following  papers  concern  Edward 
Southwell:  Addit.  MSS.  11759,  Miscellaneous 
Letters  to  1672-1701 ;  21122-3,  Corresp.  with 
Dr.  M.  Coghill,  1722-35;  21131,  family 
papers  relating  to  estate  at  Downpatrick; 
21136  ff.  17,  21,  21137  ff.  9,  23,  25,  29,  89, 
letters  to  and  from  Sir  R.  Cox,  H.  Gascoigne, 
and  others,  1693-1705;  21138  ff.44,  66,  68,  60, 
Inters  to  and  from  Lord  Howth  and  Sir  C. 
Phipps ;  28880-1-2-5-9,  28890-1-2-3-4-8, 
numerous  letters  to  J.  Ellis,  1696-1705;  Eger- 
ton  MSS.  1628,  Memoranda.  1659-1699;  Eger- 
ton  MS.  1631,  Minutes  of  Military  Commissions 
in  Ireland,  1706-7.]  R.  D. 

SOUTHWELL  ver^  Bacon,  THOMAS 
(1592-1637),  Jesuit,  son  of  Thomas  Bacon 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  elder  brother 
of  Nathanael  Southwell  [q.  v.],  was  born  at 
Sculthorpe,  near  Walsingham,  Norfolk,  in 
1692.  lie  studied  at  Lynn  in  his  native 
county,  and  afterwards  made  his  humanity 
course  in  the  college  of  tlie  English  Jesuits 
at  St.  Omer.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  English  College  at  Home  on  10  Nov. 
1610,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  July 
1613,  and  was  professed  of  the  four  vows  on 
19  April  1620.  For  eight  years  he  was  pro-, 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  his  order 
at  Liege,  and  he  was  once  vice- rector  of  that 
college.  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  [q.  v.],  writing 
from  abroad  to  Francis  Bacon  as  viscount 
St.  Albans,  after  January  1621,  said:  *The 
most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I  knew  of  any 
nation  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea  is  of  your 
lordship's  name,  though  ho  be  known  by 
another.*  In  all  probability  Matthew  was 
referring  to  Southwell.  The  quotation  has 
been  tortured  into  an  assertion  that  Francis 
Bacon  was  writing  works  under  the  name 
of  another,  who  has  been  absurdly  identified 
"with  Shakespeare.  Southwell  died  at  Wat- 
ten  on  11  Dec.  1637. 

His  works  are :  1.  '  VindiciaB  pro  Nicolao 
Smitheo,'  Li^ge,  1631.  2.  *  Regulaviva  sen 
Analysis  Fidei  in  Deo  per  Ecclesiam  nos 
docentis  auctoritatem,'  Antwerp,  1638,  4to. 
l)e  Backer's  statement  that  this  work  was 
translated  into  Flemish  by  Father  James  de 
Villegas'is  incorrect.  3.  'Quaestio  sexage- 
eima  S.  Thoma)  do  Sacramento  in  genere,' 
a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  university 
of  liiege.  4.  A  treatise  on  '  The  First  Part 
of  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  *  this 
was  prepared  for  the  press,  but  never  pub- 
lished. 

[De  Backer's  Bibl.  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  J^sus  (1876)  iii.  880,  (1890)  i.  765; 
Dodd's  Church  Hist.  iii.  812;  Flonis  Anglo- 
Bavaricns,  pp.  83,  50 ;  Foley's  Records,  v.  520, 
Ti.  259,  284,  vii.  27  ;  Oliver's  Jesuit  Collections, 
p.  195 ;  Southwell's  BibL  Scriptomm  Soc.  Jesu, 
p.  759.]  T.  C. 


SOUTHWELL,  THOMAS,  first  Barox 
Southwell  (16(37-1720),  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Richard  Southwell  of  Callow,  bv  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Murrough 
0*Brien,  first  earl  of  Inchiquin  [n.  v.],  and 

frandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  of  Castle 
latras,  who,  by  patent  dated  4  Aug.  1662, 
in  consideration  of  his  loyal  affection  and 
merits,  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II. 
The  first  baronet  outlived  his  only  son 
Richard,  and,  dying  in  May  1681,  was  buried 
at  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick. 

On  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy  in  1081 
Southwell  took  a  prominent  place  among  the 
protestant  gentry  of  Munster.  The  rule  of 
Tyrconnel  during  1687-8  was  in  the  last  de- 
gree distasteful  to  him,  and  he  freely  risked 
his  life  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  When 
in  February  1688-9  iMoyallon  surrendered 
to  James,  he  set  out  with  a  party  of  a  hun- 
dred men,  including  his  brother  William, 
resolved  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lord 
Kingston  at  Sligo,  and  there  to  prepare  a 
common  defence.  On  the  way  they  had 
several  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  in  force,  but  without 
much  loss,  until  the  sheriff  of  Galway,  James 
Power,  by  means  of  a  number  of  false  guides, 
succeeded  in  entrapping  them  in  a  narrow 
pass,  where  they  were  surrounded  and  forced 
to  surrender.  That  night  they  were  con- 
veyed to  Loughrea,  and  next  day,  10  March 
1688-9,  they  were  delivered  to  the  sherilfa 
custody,  and  confined  in  the  county  court- 
house at  Galway.  The  security  of  their  lives 
and  persons  had  been  promised  them  upon 
surrender,  and  when  put  upon  their  trial 
before  Judge  Martin  on  16  March,  they  were 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  themselves  to 
James's  lenity.  Next  day,  however,  they 
were  all  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  anU 
quartered,  as  guilty  of  hi^h  treason.  Ulti- 
mately, after  several  reprieves,  upon  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  Southwell 
was  released  on  2  Jan.  1690,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  England.  His  infiuence  and 
that  of  his  friends  helped  to  secure  reprieves 
for  his  comrades,  who  were  not  finally  re- 
leased until  William's  victory  at  the  Boyne 
on  1  July  1690.  In  April  1693  Southwell 
received  a  commission  to  inspect  and  receive 
arrears  due  on  crown  lands  in  Ireland,  and 
on  16  June  1697  he  was  made  one  of  the 
four  commissioners  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  a 
post  to  which  he  was  reappointed  in  1702, 
and  which  ^  he  retained  until  1712.  On 
12  Feb.  1700  he  was  further  made  a 
trustee  for  the  erection  of  barracks  in  Ire- 
land. In  May  1710  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  on  9  Oct. 
1714  reappointed  a  commissioner  of  revenue. 


In  this  Cftpacitv,  cluring'  the  whole  of  his  .  Michael  Richarda  [q.  t.1,  uutler  which  tlie 
tenure,  he  aid  all  in  his  power  to  assist   in    powder  in  the  fortruss  exploded,  Southwell 


the  work  of  fostering  and  improving  the  linen 
industry  in  Ireland,  which  was  undertaken 
primarily  by  Sonmel-LoaisCroramelinfq. v.], 
one  of  whose  factories  was  erected  at  llath- 
Iieale;  and  in  1709  he  encouraged  a  large 
number  of  poor  nroteatant  emigrants  from 
tbePalatinateana^uabiatosettleintUreeTil- 
Jages  on  his  estate  inco.Limerick.  By  patent, 
dated  4  Sept.  1717,  he  was  created  Baron 
Southwell  of  Castle  Mattre^  (Matrne)  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  Three  years  l«ter,  on 
4  Aug.  1730,  he  died  suddenly  at  DublJ 


was  the  first  officertoattftin  the  breach,  which 
he  entered  sword  in  hand,  whereupon  the  nr- 
rison  promptly  surrendered,  and  Bnrcefon* 
was  captured  three  weeks  later.  Southwell 
was  made  lemporary  governor  of  Moniuich, 
and  on  0  Feb.  1706  was  promoted  colonel. 
His  conduct  was  highly  prueed  by  M»ri- 
borough  in  a,  letter  to  Peterborough  dated 
February  1707.  He  soitl  his  regiment  on 
14  June  1703  to  Colonel  Harrison  for  fire 
thousand  guineas.  Dn  7  Nov.  1714  he  was 
ppointed  cantaia  of  the  company  of  guards, 


wasburiedatRathkeale.  He  married,  in  April  '  armed  with  batlleaxes,  appointed  to  "attend 
1696,  Meliora,  eldest  daug-htur  of  Thomas  j  the  lord  lieutenant.  Next  year  he  was  i»> 
"     '  ^by,  baron  of  Clanbrassil  (and  after-    turned  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commona  "   ' 


wards  Earl  ofConingsby)[q.v.'t;  she  died 
London  in  February  17"36.  Of  their  nume- 
rous family,  Thomas  (1698-17G6)  succeeded 
him  as  second  Baron  Southwell ;  Henry  en- 
tered the  army,  and  represented  Limerick  in 
parliament  (1735-1758) ;  Robert,  a  naval 
volunteer,  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Henry 
Luttrell  on  30  May  1734,  and  buried  in  St. 
James's,  Piccadilly ;  and  Richard  became 
in  1742  rector  of  Uungory  iu  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne. 

The  first  baron's  younger  brother,  WiT.- 
LIAa  Southwell  (1669-1719),  entered  the 
army  under  William  III,  obtaining  a  com- 
mission in  Colonel  Hamilton's  regiment  of 
foot,  on  1  Sept.  1693;  he  was  promoted 
captain-lieutenant  on  20  Aug.  1694,  and, 
having  been  severely  wounded  at  the  assault 
of  Terra  Novo,  Namur,  was  promoted  cap- 
tain on  4  Sept.  1695.  He  b^ame  major  of 
Colonel  James  Rivers's(6th)  regiment  of  foot 
on  5  Feb.  1702,  and  liuutenant^coloiiel  on 
I  Jan.  1704.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  operations  which  led  up  to  the 
capture  of  Barcelona  in  September  1705. 
Prmce  George  of  Hesse,  whose  first  idea 
was  to  surprise  the  fortress  of  Monjuich 
(which  dominated  the  town),  entrusted  the 
command  of  four  hundred  English  and  Irish 
grenadiers  to  Southwell.  When  this  plan 
had  to  be  abandoned  for  an  escalade,  the 
prince  ordered  him  to  lead  the  advance. 
With  great  bravery  bis  men  climbed  the 
bank  and  charged  the  enemy,  who  retreated 
after  but  one  volley.  Gallantly  leading  his 
grenadiers  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
Southwell  pressed  on  to  the  ditch,  only  to 
find  that  the  scaling  ladders  were  too  short. 
Prince  George  having  been  mortally  wounded 
in  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  disaster  by  a 
diversion,  Southwell,  with  Charlemont  and 
Prince  Henry,  did  bis  utmost  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  besiegers.  Four  days 
later,  on  17  Sept,,  alter  a  l^mbardment  by 


Baltimore,  which  he  represented  un^  I 
death,  on  21  Jan.  1719.     He  married  Lua„  — 
younger  daughter  and  coheiress  of  WilUawl 
Bowen  of  IMlydans  ii   "         "    "  "  ■ 

died  on  23  Aug.   17? 


[Lodge's  Iriah  PMragB,  17S9,  vi.  18-25;  la- 
dlctmept  of  John  Price,  withan  account  of  tEia 
Boizing  and  eoDdi^lnnation  of  Sir  Thomas  Sonlh- 
wdl,   July  1689;    Lnttroll's  Brief  Hist.  Bel^ 
tioQ,  Tols.  i.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Lewis's  'Fopognphiisl 
Hist,  of  IrpLiad.  B.V.  'Hnthke»le;'  Addit,  MSI.  _ 
2BSSS  f.  310.  and  28881)  f.  65.     For  Williul'l 
■SouthwuU  saa  DftUou's  English  Army  Lists,  i^^  ■ 
335;  Uarthorougb's  DespaUbes,  od.  JUurraj,  i^  ■ 
211.  ii.  426  ;  Bayer's  Anne,  1735.  p.  293  ;  Pt^M 
nell's  War  of  Kuecessioa  in  .Spain,  pp.  ISS-Jtjfl 
Racordsofthe  Sixth  Foot.  p.  108;  Tai^'iffiriufl 
dp  r.^vioement  de  la  Maison  da  BoDrbon,  W^ 
80, 89.]  T.  S.        ■ 

SOWERBT,  QEORGR  BRETTING- 
HAM  the  elder  (1788-la5i),  coiicholt^st 
and  artist,  was  second  son  of  James  Sowerby 
[q.y.]  and  brother  of  James  de  Carle  Sowerby 
[q.  y. J,  and  was  bom  in  Lnmbelh  on  12  Aug. 
178B.  George  was  educated  at  home  under 
private  tutors,  and  afterwards  asasted  bis 
father  in  the  production  of  illustrated  works 
on  natural  history.  On  thelatter's  death  in 
1822,  he  carried  on  certain  of  these,  and, 
besides  initiating  others,  dealt  in  shells  and 
natural  history  objects,  bis  place  of  business 
being  first  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Regent  Street, 
and  finally  to  Great  Russell  Street.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  aa 
5  March  1611.  He  died  at  Hanley  Road. 
Homsey,  on  26  July  1854.  By  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Mary  Meredith, whom  he  married  on  16April 
1811,  he  had  issue  George  Brettingham  and 
Henry  (see  below). 

Sowerby's  early  work  was  carried  out  in 
intimate  association  with  liis  father  and  elder 
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lirother,  James  De  Carle.  In  this  way  he  con- 
tributed much  of  the  text  to  the  '  Mineral 
Ckmchology/  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Vrother,  carried  on  '  The  Genera  of  Kecent 
and  Fossil  Shells/  1820-1834?  (cf.  Sher- 
BOBN,  Ann,  and  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,  1894,  xiii. 
870). 

Independently  he  was  author  of:  1.  'A 
Catalogue  of  the  Shells  contained  in  the 
Collection  of  the  .  . .  Earl  of  Tankerville/ 
&c.,  8  vo,  London,  1 82o.  2.  *  Monoj^raphs  of  the 
Qenera  Ancillariaj  Ovulumf  and  Pandora/ 
with  plates  in  his  andBroderip*8  *  Species  Con- 
cbyliorum/pt.  i.,4to,  London,  1830.  3.  *The 
Yorkshire  Meteorite,'  s.  sh.,  183o.  4.  'Mol- 
luscous ^Vnimals  and  their  Shells,'  in  the 
*  Zoology  of  Captain  Beechey*s  Voyage,*  4to, 
1839. 

He  also  wrote  some  of  the  text  for  his  son's 
*Conchological  Illustrations'  and  *  Thesaurus 
Conchy liorum,'  and  described  the  fossil  shells 
in  Darwin's  'Geological  Observations/  be- 
sides some  fifty  papers,  mainly  on  moUusca, 
in  various  scientific  journals  from  1812  to 
1849  (see  Itoyal  Society* s  Catalotpie  of  ScvRn- 
tific  Papers).  A  manuscript  catalogue  by  him 
01  the  shells  in  the  East  India  Company's 
museum  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  Ilistorv).  In  association  with  T. 
Bell,  J.  G.  Children,  and  his  own  brother, 
James  De  Carle,  he  conducted  *  The  Zoologi- 
cal Journal,'  2  vols.  1825-6.  lie  attempted 
to  found  *The  Malacological  and  Conchologi- 
cal  Magazine,' but  only  one  part,  4to,  London, 
1838,  appeared. 

George  Brettingham  Sowerby  the 
younger  (1812-1884),conchologi8t  and  artist, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Lam- 
beth on  25  Marcn  1812.  lie  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  afterwards  assisted  his  father 
in  his  publications  and  his  business,  to  which 
he  succeeded.  lie  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Liinnean  Society  on  7  May  1844,  and  used 
the  initials  '  F.L.S.'  after  nis  name,  to  dis- 
tinguish his  work  from  his  father*8.  Like 
bis  father,  he  was  an  admirable  delineator 
of  shells,  but  his  lithographic  work  was  less 
happy  than  his  plate  engraving,  which  are 
beautiful  productions.  He  died  at  Wood 
Green  on  20  July  1884,  having  married,  on 
25  Dec.  1836,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hitchen.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Mr. 
George  Brettingham  Sowerby,  who  has  com- 
pleted several  of  his  father's  works. 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  *The  Concho- 
logical  Illustrations,'  &c.,  8vo,  London 
ri832-]1841.  Some  of  the  text  was  by  the 
father.  The  first  few  plates  were  drawn  in 
1832,  and  were  to  have  oeen  issued  with  text 
by  John  Edward  Gray  [q.  v.],  but  the  scheme 
fell  through;  a  portion  of  this  cancelled  text 
TOL.  Lin. 


is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History).  2.  *A  Conchological  Manual,' 
4to,  London,  1839 ;  4th  edit.  1862.  3.  *  The- 
saurus Conchy  liorum,' with  contributions  by 
other  conchologists,  completed  by  his  son, 
G.  B.  Sowerby,  4to,  London  (1842-)1847- 
1887.  4.  '  Popular  British  Conchology,'&c., 
8vo,  London,  1854.  5.  '  Foraminifera  from 
theColne.  .  .  ,  Essex;' one  plate  with  descrip- 
tive text,  8vo,  1856.  6.  'Popular  History 
of  the  Aquarium,'  8vo,  London,  1857. 
7.  '  Companion  to  Mr.  [i.e.  Rev.  Canon] 
Kingsley's  "  Glaucus,"  containing  coloured 
illustrations  of  the  objects  mentioned,'  &c., 
8vo,  Cambridge,  1858.  8.  *  Illustrated  In- 
dex of  British  Shells,'  4to,  London,  1859; 
2nd  edit,  by  his  son,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  1887. 
9.  *Conchologia  Iconica'  (begun  by  Lovell 
Augustus  Reeve  [q.  v.]),  vols,  xv-xx.  4to, 
London,  1870-8.  10.  *  Malacostraca  Po- 
dophthalmata  Britanniso,'  &c.  (begun  by 
William  Elford  Leach  [q.  v.j),  Nos.  xviii. 
xix.,  4to,  London,  1875. 

Among  other  works,  he  illustrated: 
1.  Ilanley's  *  Illustrated  .  .  .  Catalogues  of 
Recent  Bivalve  Shells,'  1842-56.  2.  Forbes 
and  Ilanley's  'History  of  British  MoUusca,' 
1848-52.  3.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  *  Com- 
mon Objects  of  the  Country,'  1859.  4.  The 
same  author  s  *  Common  Shells  of  the  Sea- 
shore,' 1865.  5.  Jeffrey's  *  British  Conclio- 
logy,'  vols,  i V.  and  v.,  1867-9.  He  also  ^'rote 
upwards  of  twenty-five  papers  for  various' 
scientific  journals  between  1840  and  1873 
(see  Boyal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers), 

jIenrt  Sowerby  (1825-1891), second  son 
of  G.  B.  Sowerby  the  elder,  was  bom  in  Ken- 
sington on  28  March  1825.  He  was  educated 
at  Bickerdike's  school,  Kentish  Town,  and 
University  College,  Gower  Street.  From  1843 
to  1852  ne  was  assistant  librarian  to  the 
Linnean  Society.  He  went  out  to  Australia 
in  1854,  and  became  draughtsman  at  the 
Melbourne  University,  and  subsequently 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  state  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  de- 
voted himself  to  gold  mining.  He  died  near 
Melbourne  on  15  Sept.  1891,  having  married, 
in  April  1847,  Miss  Annie  Faulkner.  He 
wrote  for  Reeve's  popular  handbooks  'Popu- 
lar Mineralogy,'  London,  1850,  I6mo. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1854,  ii.  406  ;  AtheDaeum,  1854, 
p.  971 ;  private  informatioD;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.; 
Brit.  Mus.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Cat.]  B.  B.  W. 

SOWERBY,  JAMES  (1757-1822),  natu- 
ralist  and  artist,  son  of  John  Sowerby  (de- 
scendant of  an  old  border  family  through 
the  Yorkshire  branch)  and  Arabella,  his 
wife,  was  bom  in  London  on  21  March  1757. 
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He  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  an  articled  pupil  of  Richard  Wright 

tq.  v.],  the  marine  painter.  In  his  early  years 
le  was  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  a  portrait- 
painter.  The  practice  of  llower-painting,  a 
subject  much  taught  at  that  time,  led  him 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and  his  skill  and 
accuracy  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
botanists.  In  1787  he  was  employed  by  W. 
Curtis  to  execute  some  plates  for  the  *  Bota- 
nical Magazine,'  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published  his  first  work, '  An  easy  Intro- 
duction to  drawing  Flowers  according  to 
Nature'  (obi.  fol.  London,  1788),  of  which  a 
second  edition,  under  the  title  *  A  Botanical 
Drawing-Book,'  appeared  in  1791. 

In  1790  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work, 
*  English  Botany,'  was  issued.  The  work 
was  finished  in  1814  in  thirty-six  volumes, 
and  comprised  2592  coloured  plates.  For  these 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  wrote  the  descrip- 
tive text  (except  that  for  plates  16,  17, 18, 
wliich  was  hj  Br.  G.  Shaw),  but  Smith  did 
not  allow  his  name  to  appear  till  vol.  iv. 
was  printed.  A  supplement  in  four  volumes 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  with  illustrations  bv 
James's  son,  James  De  Carle  Sowerby  [q- v.], 
and  others,  was  issued  between  1831  and  1 849. 
A  smaller  edition  in  twelve  volumes,  in  which 
the  descriptions  are  abridged,  was  brought 
out  between  1831  and  184(3  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Sowerby  [see  under  Sowerby,  John 
Edward],  vols.  lii.  to  xii.  being  edited  by 
Charles  Johnson  (1791-1880)  [q.  v.],  while 
a  so-called  third  edition,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  J.  T.  Boswell  Syme,  appeared  be- 
tween 1863  and  1886;  but,  the  whole  of  the 
text  being  rewritten  and  many  of  the  plates 
redrawn,  it  is  usually  reckoned  a  distinct 
work. 

The  companion  work,  *  Coloured  Figures 
of  English  Fungi'  (4to,  London),  was  Wun 
in  1797,  and  the  last  of  the  440  plates  finished 
in  1815.  The  text  of  this  work  was  by 
Sowerby  himself,  and  in  connection  with  its 
production  he  made  the  series  of  more  than 
two  hundred  models  of  British  fungi,  now 
exhibited  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History). 

Sowerby's  attention  was  next  given  to  zoo-  1 
logical  subjects,  to  mineralogy,  and  to  fossil 
shells,  and  in  all  these  branches  of  science  he 
produced  works  renowned  for  the  care  and  | 
fidelity  of  their  illustrations.  The  record  of 
his  busy  life  is  best  gathered  from  the  list  of 
his  works.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Linnean  Society  in  1788,  and  a  fellow 
on  16  April  1793.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Geological  Society  from  1807.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Lambeth  on  25  Oct.  1822. 
By  his  w^e,  AnnOi  daughter  of  Robert  Bret- 


tingham  De  Carle,  the  descendant  of  t 
Huguenot  family  settled  in  Norwich, 
Sowerby  left  issue;  his  sons,  James  De  Carle 
and  George  Brettingham,  are  separately 
noticed.  A  third  son,  Charle.s  Edward,  was 
father  of  John  Edward  Sowerby  [q.  v.] 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named 
Sowerby  was  author  of:  1 . '  Flora  luxiuians ; 
or  the  Florists'  Delight,'  3  Nos.  fol.  London 
[1789-]  1791.  2.  'British  Mineralogv;  or 
coloured  figures ...  to  elucidate  the  hline- 
ralogy  of  Great  Britain,'  5  vols-  (550  platea 
coloured,  with  descriptive  letterpress)  8vo, 
London  [1803  ?-],  1804-17.  3. '  The  British 
Miscellany;  or  coloured  figures  of.  .  .ani- 
mal subjects,'  &c.  (twelve  pts.,  seventy-six 
plates,  coloured,  with  descriptive  letterpress), 
2  vols.  4to,  London,  1804-6.  4.  *  Part  I 
(-III) .  .  .  of  a  Description  of  Models  to  ex- 
plain Crystallography,  &c.,  12mo,  London, 
1805.  5.  *  A  New  Elucidation  of  Colours, 
&c.,  4to,  London,  1809.  6.  *  Exotic  Mine- 
ralogy ;  or  Coloured  Figures  of  Foreign  Mine- 
rals,' &c.  2  vols.  (169  plates,  coloured,  with 
descriptive  letterpress),  8vo,  London,  1811- 
1817.  7.  *  The  Mineral  Concholo^  of  Great 
Britain;  or  coloured  Figures. .  .of.  .  .Shells 
which  have  been  preserved ...  in  the  Earth' 
(continued  by  J.  De  C.  Sowerby  7  vols.  (648 
plates,  coloured,  with  descriptive  text),  8vo, 
London,  1812-46.  The  principal  part  of  the 
text  was  written  by  his  two  sons,  James 
De  Carle  and  George  Brettingham  (primus) 
(Mar/.  Nat.  Hvtt.  new  ser.  (1839),  iii.  418). 
A  pirated  French  edition  was  begun  by  l*ro- 
fessor  Louis  Agassiz  in  1839,  and  finished 
by  Desor  in  1845,  609  plates  of  the  original 
being  compressed  into  395  of  the  translation. 
Desor  also  published  a  German  translation 
(based  on  the  French  one)  between  1842 
and  1844.  8.  *  A  List  of  Minerals,  with 
Latin  and  English  Names,'  &c.,  8vo,  London, 
1819.  9.  *  A  List  of  Rocks  and  Strata,' &c., 
8vo,  London,  1819.  10.  *The  Genera  of 
Recent  and  Fossil  Shells .  .  .  continued  by 
G.  B.  Sowerby,'  2  vols.  (42  numbers,  264 
plates,  coloured,  with  descriptive  letterpress) 
8vo,  London,  1820-34  ?  The  text  to  this  was 
probably  also  entirely  the  work  of  the  two 
sons. 

The  following  are  of  uncertain  date :  11. '  A 
Short  Catalogue  of  British  Minerals'.  .  .pt. 
i.  combustibles  and  earths.  12.  ^Passiflora 
quadrangularis,'  coloured  plate.  13.  *  The 
three  British  Meteorolites,*  coloured  plate. 
14.  *The  Highgate  Fossil,  Nautilus  tmjte^ 
r talis f'  coloured  plate.  16.  *  Blue  Topaz,' 
two  coloured  plates,  with  description. 

He  also  executed  plates  for  the  following, 
among  other  works :  1.  Aiton's  '  Hortus 
Kewensis,'  1789,  of  which  the  original  draw- 
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ingB  for  plates  1-12  are  in  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History).  2.  Dickson^s 
*  Fasciculus  I'lantarum  Crvptogamicarum 
BiitanniiB/  fasc.  2-4, 1790-1801.    The  ori- 

£*Dal  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  British 
useum  (Natural  History).  3.  Shaw's  *  Spe- 
culum  Lmneanum/   1790.      4.  Sir    J.   E. 
&aith'8  '  Icones  picta)  plant^rum  rariorum/ 
1790-3.     6.  The  same  author's  *  Specimen 
-of   the   Botanv  of    New    Holland/   1793. 
«.  Shaw's  *  Zoology  of  New  Holland/  1794. 
7,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  *  Exotic  Botany/  2  vols. 
1804r-6.   8.  Many  plates  in  the  *  Flora  Gneca 
l^bthorpiana/  1806,  &c.     9.  Leach's  '  Mala- 
OMtraca  Podophthalmata/  pts.  1-17,  1816- 
1820.   10.  Purton's  *  Botanical  Description  of 
.  •  .the Midland  Counties,' vols.  i. andii.  1817 
(eight  plates  taken  from  '  English  Botany'). 
An  engraved  portrait  by  J.  C.  Edwards, 
from  a  painting  by  T.  Het^phy,  appeared  in 
the  *  Mineral  Conchology.*     The  botanical 
lus  Siywerbaa  was  named  in  his  honour 
Sir  J.  E.   Smith;    and  the  species  of 
)tacea,  Mesoplodnn  bidens,  first   described 
in    his    'British    Miscellany/    was    called 
*  Sowerbiensis  *  after  him   in   1817,  and   is 
■till  distinguished   as    *  Sowerby 's  "Whale* 
{List  of  Specimens  of  Cetacea  in  British 
Museum,  1885,  p.  11). 

[Gent.  Mag.  1822,  ii.  668;  Cottajre  Garden- 
isg,  V.  29 ;  private  information.]       B.  B.  W. 

SOWERBY,  JAMES  de  CABLE  (1787- 
1871),  naturalist  and  artist,  the  eldest  son 
of  James  Sowerby  [q.  v.],  was  born  at  Stoke 
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Newington  on  5  June  1787.  George  Bret- 
tingham  Sowerby  [q.  v.]  was  his  brother.  He 
was  educated  privately,  and  as  a  boy  delighted 
especially  in  experimental  and  analytical  che- 
mistry. He  was  a  friend  and  companion  of 
Faraday,  and  studied  with  him  under  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  He  is  said  at  an  early 
age  to  have  proposed,  independently  of  Ber- 
xelius,  the  classification  of  minerals  accord- 
ing to  their  chemical  composition,  and  he 
supplied  analyses  of  many  of  the  minerals 
described  in  Lis  fathers  two  mineralogical 
works.  He  also  assisted  his  father  in  the 
execution  of  plates,  but  his  name  did  not 
appear  on  any  till  after  the  latter  s  death  in 
1622,  His  earliest  production  appears  to 
have  been  the  illustrations  for  Dawson  Tur- 
ner's *Muscologi«e  Hibemicae  Spicilegium' 
(1804),  the  original  drawings  for  which 
(dated  1803)  are  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  He  also  studied  con- 
chology,  especially  fossil  forms,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  had  arranged  the  collections 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  Miss  Codrington, 
and  other  amateurs. 

In  1838  he  joined  his  cousin  Philip  Barnes 


and  others  in  founding  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  and  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  of  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  elected  secretary. 
He  resided  at  the  society's  wardens  in  Regent's 
Park  for  thirty  years,  and  held  the  post,  in 
which  he  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  till  his  retirement  in  1869.  In 
1840  the  council  of  the  Geological  Society 
aw^arded  him  the  *Wollaston  Fund'  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  on  his  researches  in  fossil 
conchology.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  cura- 
tor of  the  same  society's  museum,  but  had 
shortly  after  to  resign  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  his  other  work.  He  died  in  London 
on  2Q  Aug.  1871.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Linnean  Society  on  18  Feb.  1823,  and 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  founded  in  1826.  By  his  wife,  Mary 
Ann  Edwards,  whom  he  married  on  26  Sept. 
1813,  he  was  father  of  James  Sowerby  (1815- 
1 8.'54),  who  wrote  *  The  Mushroom  and  Cham- 
pignon illustrated  .  .  .  and  distinguished  from 
the  poisonous  Fungi  that  resemble  them,'  4to, 
London,  1832. 

Sowerby's  botanical  plates  are  considered 
by  some  not  equal  to  those  by  his  father,  but 
his  conchological  ones  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  while  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  dis- 
played in  all  is  remarkable.  "While,  how- 
ever, always  busy,  working  with  or  for  others, 
he  produced  little  on  his  sole  responsibility. 

lie  was  author  of  some  ten  zoological  and 
pala?ontological  papers,  contributed  to  various 
scientific  periodicals  between  1825  and  1852. 
lie  executed  plates  and  wrote  descriptions  for 

*  The  Genera  of  recent  and  Fossil  Shells,'  begun 
by  his  father,  1820-34.^;  and  continued  and 
illustrated  his  father's  *  Mineral  Conchology/ 
to  which  he  had  from  the  first  contributed 
a  ffreat  deal  of  the  text.  With  T.  Bell,  J.  G. 
Children,  and  his  brother,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  he 
conducted  *  The  Zoological  Journal,'  2  vols. 
1825-6,  and  supplied  most  of  the  plates 
and  some  of  the  text  (in  vols.  i.  "and  li.)  of 
the  Supplement  to  *  English  Botany,'  4  vols. 
1831-49.  His  original  drawings  for  this  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
llistory).  In  association  with  Edward  Lear 
[q.  v.]  he  drew  plates  for  T.  Bell's  unfinished 
'Monograph  of  the  Testudinata/  1836-42; 
only  two-thirds  of  the  plates  appeared  in  that 
edition,  but  the  whole  sixty  were  issued  in 
1 872,  accompanied  with  text  by  John  Edward 
Gray  fq.  v.]  He  also  arranged,  named,  and 
described  fossil  shells  for  Adam  Sedgwick, 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Fit- 
ton,  F.  Dixon,  and  (Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  his 
notes  and  figures  being  incorporated  by  those 
authors  in  their  own  works;  and  prepared 
illustrations,  among  many  other  works,  for: 

*  Flora  Gneca  Sibthorpiana'  (1806-40) ;  Lou- 
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don's  *  Encyclop«dia  of  Plants,'  1829 ;  Ilal- 
sted's  <  Little  Botanist,'  18^5 ;  and  the  first 
six  plates  of  Salter  and  Blanford's  'PaUconto- 
loffy  of  Niti*  (1865),  a  imic^ue  set  of  which 
is  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History-), 
photoCTaphic  copies  alone  appearing  with  the 
work  its<flf.  It  was  apparently  in  his  honour 
that  A.  I),  I)*Orhigny  named  the  molluscan 
genus  Sovcerlfya, 

[Pffjc.  Linn.  Roc.  1871-2,  p.  Ixxix ;  GeoL 
]VIiig.  1871,  p.  478;  Lancet,  23  Sept.  1871,  p. 
451  ;  information  kindly  supplied  hy  J.  B. 
Sowerby,  sec.  Royal  Botanic  >Soc. ;  Brit.  Mns. 
Cat. ;  Brit.  Museum  (Nat.  Uist.)  Cat. ;  Koyal 
Soc.  Cat.]  B.  B.  W. 

SOWERBY,  JOIIX  EDWARD  (1825- 
1870),  botanical  draughtsman,  bom  in  Lam- 
beth on  17  Jan.  1825,  was  eldest  son,  by  his 
wife  Judith,  daughter  of  John  Ilindsley,  of 
Charles  Edward  Sowerby  (1795-1842),  an 
associate  of  theLinnean  Society,  who  brought 
out  the  smaller  (second )  edition  of '  English 
Botany '  b^  his  father,  James  Sowerby  [q.  v.] 
John  inherited  a  taste  for  botanical  draw- 
ing, and  in  1841  produced  his  first  work — 
the  plates  for  his  father  Charles  Edward 
Soworby*8  *  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  British 
Plants.*  His  life  was  thenceforth  mainly 
spent  in  illustrating  botanical  works,  in  col- 
laboration with  Charles  Johnson  (1791-1880) 
[(1.  v.],  and  Charles  Pieijoint  Johnson,  who 
contributed  the  text.  1 1  is  only  independent 
work  was*  An  Illustrated  Key  to  the  Na- 
tunil  Orders  of  British  Wild  Flowers,'  8vo, 
London,  18()5.  lie  died  on  28  Jan.  1870  at 
Lavender  Hill,  Clapham.  He  married  on 
10  Feb.  J8")3  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  IJoger  and  Ann  Dewhurst  of  IVeston, 
1  iancnsliire.  She  survived  him,  and,  in  rt^cog- 
nition  of  the  scientific  value  of  his  work, 
wna  grunted  a  civil  list  pension. 

The  chief  works  tliat  Sowerby  illustrated 
were :  1 .  *  The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  .  .  , 
Descript  ions  ...  by  C.  Johnson,*  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1855.  2.  *Tho  Fern  Allies  [a  supple- 
ment to  tlie  preceding]  .  .  .  Descriptions .  .  . 
l)yC.Jolinson,*8vo, London,  1856.  3.  'British 
J*oisonou8  Plants,*  by  C.Johnson  (the  twenty- 
eight  plates  were  copies  from  'English  Bo- 
tany'), 8vo,  London,  1856.  4.  *The  Grasses 
of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  Described  ...  by  C. 
Johnson,'  8vo,  l^ondon,  1857 -61.  5.  *Wild 
Fh)wers  worth  Notice, '  by  Mrs.  Lankester, 
8v(>,  London,  18()1  ;  another  edit.  1871.  6. 
•British  Wild  Flowers.  .  .Describt^d.  .  .by 
C.  P.  Johnson,'  8vo,  I^ondon,  1858-60;  an- 
other edit,  in  1863.  7.  'The  Useful  Plants 
of  Great  Britain.  .  .Descrilx^d.  .  .bvC.  P. 
Johnson,*  8vo,  London,  18(51  [-62].  8.*'  Eng- 
lish Botany,*  3rd  edit,  and  supplement,  8vo, 


London,  1863-1886.  9.  <  Ruat,  Smut,  Mil- 
dew, and  Mould  .  .  .  by  M.  C.  Cooke/  8to^ 
London,  1865 ;  another  edit.  1878. 

[iDformation  kindly  supplied  by  his  son,  R  H. 
Sowerby;  Brit  Mns.  Cat.;  Brit.  Mas.  (Nst. 
ffibt.)  Cat.]  B.  B.  W. 

SOYER,  ALEXIS  BENOlT  (1809- 
1858),  cook,  youngest  son  of  a  small  shop- 
keeper, was  bom  at  Meaux-en-Brie  on  tJM 
Mame,  France,  in  October  1809.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  became  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Meauz.  From  1821  till 
1826  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a  cook  at 
Grignon,  near  Versailles.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  engaged  by  the  well-known  re- 
staurateur, M.  Douix  of  the  Boulevard  de« 
Italiens,  where  he  remained  above  three  year& 
He  was  soon  chief  cook,  with  twelve  men 
under  his  charge.  In  June  1830  he  was 
second  cook  to  Prince  Poli^ac  at  the  foreign 
office,  but  the  revolution  m  July  caused  him 
to  leave  France,  and  in  1831  he  joined  a 
brother  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge in  London.  Subsequently  he  was  a 
cook  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wateribrd,  to  William  Lloyd  of 
Aston  Hall,  Oswestry,  and  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ailsa  at  Isleworth.  In  1837  he  was  ap- 
pointed chef  to  the  Reform  Club,  London, 
then  temporarily  established  at  104  Pall 
Mall.  On  the  day  of  her  majesty's  coronation, 
28  June  1838,  he  prepared  a  breakfast  for 
two  thousand  guests  at  Gwydyr  House, 
whither  the  club  had  removed  during  the 
erection  of  the  present  clubhouse  (1838-41  \ 
One  of  Soyer's  best  remembered  dinners 
there  was  that  given  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  on 
3  July  1846,  when  covers  were  laid  for  150 
persons  (cf.  Cunningham  and  AVheatley, 
London  Past  and  Present ^  iii.  158). 

In  February  1847  Soyer  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  famine  in  Ireland,  on  which  ho 
wrote  various  letters  to  the  public  press. 
In  April  he  received  an  appointment  from 
the  government  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  when.*, 
on  the  Royal  Barracks  Esplanade,  Dublin, 
he  erected  and  conducted  with  the  greatest 
economv  kitchens,  from  which  he  issued 
rations  of  soup  and  meat  at  half  the  usua) 
expense.  I Ic  was  for  his  services  entertained 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  College 
Green,  and  at  another  banquet  at  the  I^n- 
don  Tavern  on  his  return  to  England.  WTiile 
in  Ireland  he  published  a  sixpenny  book» 
*  Soyer's  Charitable  Cookeiy,  or  The  Poor 
!Man's  Regenerator,'  part  01  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  gave  away  m  charity. 

In  1849  he  brought  out  Soyer  s  magic 
stove,  a  small  kitchener,  with  which  food 
could  be  cooked  on  the  table.    At  his  office^ 
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15  Charing  Cross,  he  every  day  exhibited 
before  aristocratic  crowds  his  dexterity  in 
dressing  food  with  this  stove,  which  had  a 
large  sale.  In  May  1850  he  resigned  his 
situation  as  chef  at  the  Reform  Club,  where 
hiB  salary  and  the  fees  he  received  from  im- 

f  rovers  brouc;ht  him  in  almost  1,000/.  a  year. 
n  May  I80I  he  opened  Gore  House,  Ken- 
sington, the  late  residence  of  the  Countess 
of  ^lessington,  as  a  restaurant,  hoping  that 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  would 
bring  him  numerous  customers.  The  place 
was  well  patronised,  but  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  7,000/. 

On  2  Feb.  1855  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
'Times'  offering  to  proceed  to  Eastern  Europe 
at  his  own  cost  to  advise  on  the  cooking  for 
the  army  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war.  The 
government  accepted  his  services.  lie  com- 
menced his  duties  by  revising  the  dietaries 
of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  and  Constanti- 
nople. In  two  visits  to  Balaklava  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Miss  Nightingale  and  the 
medical  staff,  reorganised  the  victualling  of 
the  hospitals,  in  audition  to  undertaking  the 
cooking  for  the  fourth  division  of  the  army. 
On  3  May  1857  he  returned  to  London,  and 
on  18  March  1858  he  lectured  at  the  United 
Service  Institution  on  cooking  for  the  army 
and  navy.  His  cooking  wagon  for  the  army 
was  soon  adopted  in  the  public  service. 
He  next  reformed  the  dietary  of  the  govern- 
ment emigration  commissioners  and  of  the 
military  hospitals,  and  erected  a  model  kitchen 
At  the  Wellmgton  Barracks,  London. 

He  died  at  15  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John's 
Wood,  London,  on  5  Aug.  1858,  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery  on  11  Aug. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth  Emma  Soyer,  is  sepa- 
rately noticed.  His  personalty  was  sworn 
under  1,500/.  The  French  cook,  M.  Miro- 
bolant,  in  Thackeray's  *  History  of  Penden- 
nis'  (1849  edit.  pp.  230,  &c.),  is  said  to  be  a 
«ketch  of  Soyer. 

Soyer  wrote  many  books  on  the  culinary 
art.  Of  his  'Gastronomic  Regenerator,  a 
simplified  and  new  system  of  Cookery  '(1846), 
two  thousand  copies  at  a  guinea  each  were 
sold.  It  contained  plans  and  drawings  of 
kitchens,  from  the  matchless  establishment 
of  the  lieform  Club  to  a  cottage  cooking- 

flace.  In  1849  he  brought  out  *  1  he  Modem 
lousewife  or  M6nag^re,'  and  in  1853  a  '  His- 
tory of  Food  in  all  Ages,'  under  the  title  of 
*The  Pantropheon.*  The  latter  is  a  care- 
ful and  laborious  compilation,  containing 
three  thousand  references  to  various  authors. 
His  other  publications  were:  1.  'A  Shil- 
ling Cookery  Book  for  the  People,'  1855. 
2,  *  Sover's  CTulinary  Campaign,  with  the  plain 
Art  of  Cookery  for  Military  and  Civil  Insti- 


tutions,' 1857.    3.  *  Instructions  for  Military 
Hospitals :  the  Receipts  by  A.  Soyer,'  1860. 

[Volant  and  Warren's  Memoirs  of  A.  Soyer, 
1858,  with  portrait ;  Fagan's  Keforni  Club,  1887, 
pp.  64-9,  77-9,  with  portrait ;  Sola's  Things  I 
have  seen,  1894,  i.  12-17. 101,  ii.  240-9  ;  Punch, 
9  Jan.  1847,  p.  14;  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  1858, 
pp.  325-34,  with  portrait ;  Illustrated  News  of 
the  World,  1866,  ii.  140 ;  Morning  Chron.  6  Aug. 
1868,  p.  6,  9  Aug.  p.  6,  12  Aug.  p.  6;  Times, 
6  Aug.  1868,  p.  8.  See  also  Camp  Cookery  by 
Alicksus  Sawder  in  Yates  and  Brough's  Our 
Miscellany,  1857,  pp.  136-40.]  G.  C.  B. 

SOYER,  ELIZABETH  EMMA  (1813- 
1842),  painter,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Jones  who 
died  in  1818,  was  bom  in  London  in  1813, 
and  was  carefully  instructed  in  French, 
Italian,  and  music.  At  a  very  early  age  she 
became  a  pupil  of  F.  Simoneau  the  painter, 
who  in  1820  married  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jones. 
Finding  that  Emma  had  talents  for  drawing, 
Simoneau  ultimately  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  her  instruction,  and  before  the 
age  of  twelve  she  had  drawn  more  than  a 
hundred  portraits  from  life  with  surprising 
fidelity. 

On  12  April  1837  she  married  Alexis 
Benoit  Soyer  [q.  v.]  the  cook.  She  now 
turned  her  attention  to  portraits  in  oil,  and, 
with  her  master,  travelled  in  the  provinces 
and  gained  great  popularity.  Upon  her 
return  to  London  she  produced  *  The  Blind 
Boy,'  *  The  Crossing  Sweeper,*  *  The  Bava- 
rians,' *  Taglioni  and  the  Kentish  Ceres.'  In 
1842  she  completed  her  last  work,  *  The  Two 
Organ  Boys.'  On  29-30  Aug.  1842  she 
was  prematurely  confined  owing  to  fright 
produced  by  a  terrible  thunderstorm,  and 
she  died  the  same  night  at  her  residence  near 
Charing  Cross,  London.  She  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green  on  8  Sept.,  where  her  husband 
erected  a  sumptuous  monument  to  her 
memory. 

Between  1823  and  1843  fourteen  of  her 

Sictures  were  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Aca- 
emy,  thirty-eight  at  the  British  Institution, 
and  fourteen  at  the  Suflblk  Street  Gallery 
(Graves,  Dictionary  of  Artists,  pp.   130, 

In  June  1848  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
her  works  were  exhibited  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  bazaar,  under  the  name  of  Soyer's 
Philanthropic  Gallery,  on  behalf  of  the  Spital- 
fields  soup  kitchen,  and  a  catalogue  was 
printed.  Among  these  pictures  was  *  The 
Voung  Savoyards  Besting,'  a  work  which  ob- 
tained for  Madame  Soyer  the  name  of  the 
*  English  Murillo.'  Two  of  her  pieces,  *  The 
Jew  Lemon  Bovs '  and  *  The  English  Ceres,' 
were  engraved  by  Gerard.  In  Paris,  where 
many  of  her  pictures  were  exhibited,  her  re- 
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putation  stood  higher  than  in  her  native 
country. 

[Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  1878,  p.  241; 
Volant  and  Warren's  Memoirs  of  A.  Soyer,  1858, 
pp.  10,  27,  36,81.128,136,165.276;  Grinsted's 
Last  Homes  of  Departed  Genius,  1867,  p.  291  ; 
Dodd's  Annual  Biography,  1843,  p.  447  ;  Gent. 
Mag.  1842,ii.441 ;  Morning  Post,  2  Sept.  1842, 
p.  4.]  G.  C.  B. 

SPALDING,  JOHN  {fl,  1650),  Scottish 
historian,  was  possibly  a  native  of  Aberdeen. 
The  name  was  uncommon  there  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  the 
registers  for  New  Aberdeen  record  the  mar- 
riage of  *  Alexander  Spalding  and  Cristine 
Hervie '  (i.e.  llerries)  on  7  Feb.  1608.  John 
Spalding  became  a  lawyer,  and  resided  in 
the  *  Ola  town,'  Aberdeen.  For  many  years 
he  acted  as  clerk  to  the  consistorial  court  for 
the  diocese;  and  his  office,  the  records  of 
which  were  burnt  in  1721,  was  within  the 
precincts  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Machar. 
The  latest  trace  of  him  occurs  in  a  notarial 
document  in  his  own  handwriting,  dated 
30  Jan.  1663,  whereby  David,  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, acknowledges  to  have  received  from 
Robert  Forbes  of  Glastermuir  25/.  Is.  4d.  as 
feu  duty  for  these  lands  from  Martinmas  to 
AVhitsun  1601  and  1662. 

Spalding  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
annalistic  *  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Me- 
morable Transactions  in  Scotland  '  between 
1624  and  1645.  This  is  a  simple  narrative  of 
current  events,  interspersed  with  copies  of 
documents  which  no  doubt  came  into  Spald- 
ing's hands  in  his  official  capacity.  The  work 
was  left  incomplete.  It  begins  and  ends 
abruptly,  commencing  with  a  feud  between 
the  harl  of  Moray  and  the  clan  Chat  tan,  and 
ending  with  Sir  John  Hurry's  junction  with 
General  Baillie.  Spalding  wrote  as  a  shrewd, 
w- ell-informed, conscientious,  yet  in  the  eccle- 
siastical sense  no  bigoted,  royalist.  Charles  I 
he  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  The 
parliamentarian  regime  jarred  harshly  on  his 
conservative  instincts,  and  he  deplored  many 
outrages  on  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  of 
Ab<^rdeen  and  the  prohibition  of  merrymaking 
on  Christmas  day. 

Spalding's  *  History 'was  first  published  in 
Aberdeen'  (2  vols.  8vo,  1792);  it  was  re- 
edited  for  tlie  IJannatvne  Club  bv  "William 
Forbes  Skene  [q.  v.]  (4to,  1821)),  and  aj^ain 
bv  Dr.  Jolin  Stuart  for  the  Spalding  Club 
(4to,  1850). 

In  1839  an  antiquarian  publishing  society, 
founded  at  Aberdeen,  was  named  after  the 
historian  the  Spalding  Club,  The  latest  pub- 
lication is  dated  1871.  The  New  Spalding 
Club,  with  like  objects,  was  fouuded  at 
Aberdeen  in  1886. 


[Pref.  by  Dr.  Stuart  to  Spalding  Club  edit  of 
Spalding's  History;  Par.  Keg.  New  Aberdeen.] 

W.G. 

SPALDING,  SAMUEL  (1807-1843), 
writer  on  moral  philosophy,  bom  in  London 
on  30  May  1807,  was  son  of  Thomas  Spald- 
ing and  his  wife  Ann.  The  father  was  the 
founder  of  the  firm  of  Spalding  &  Hodge, 
wholesale  stationers,  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
Samuel  became  a  partner  in  it.  Subsequently 
he  studied  for  the  congregational  ministry 
at  Coward  College,  and  graduated  B.A.  in 
1839  and  M.A.  in  May  1840,  with  especial 
distinction  in  mental  and  moral  science,  at 
the  London  University.  Invalided  by  ex- 
cessive study,  he  sought  to  recruit  his  health, 
first  in  Italy,  and  then  by  a  voyage  to  the 
C^ape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  on  14  Jan. 
1843  (Gent  Mag.  1843,  i.  557).  His  only 
work,  *  The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals,* 
published  posthumously  in  London,  1843, 
8vo,  is  an  essay  more  or  less  ingenious,  but 
by  no  means  original,  being,  indeed,  merely 
a  development  01  the  eclectic  theory  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  [q.  v.] 

[The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals  (Intro- 
duction) ;  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  i.  701 ; 
Crtl.  Univ.  London,  1 844,  p.  68 ;  British  Quarterly 
Review,  i.  323 ;  Eclectic  Review,  4th  ser.  xrii. 
69  et  seq. ;  Conpr.  Mag.  new  ser.  viii.  601; 
Scottish  Congr.  Mag.  new  ser.  iv.  53  ;  Blakey's 
Hist,  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  iv.  97  ;  Athe- 
naeum, 1843,  p.  1090;  English  Cyclopaedia.] 

J.  M.  R. 

SPALDING,  WILLIAM  (1809-1859). 
author,  son  of  James  Spalding,  advocate,  of 
Aberdeen,  by  his  wife  Frances  Kead,  was 
born  in  Aberdeen  on  2'2  Mav  1809,  and 
graduated  M.A.  at  Marischal  College  m 
1827.  lie  was  afterwards  writer  to  the 
signet  for  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  passed  advocate  in  18ii3.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  notable  *  Letter  on  Shake- 
speare's Authorship  of  the  two  Noble  Kins- 
men, a  Drama  commonly  ascribed  to  John 
Fletcher,'  l^]dinburgh,8vo,  of  which  a  reprint 
was  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
in  1870.  He  had  made  an  exhaustive  studv 
of  the  Shako.«<pearean  and  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Keview '  he  contributed 
articles  on  *  Shakespearean  Literature,'  July 
1 840 ;  Ilallam's  *  Literature  of  Europe,'  Octo- 
ber 1840  ;  on  lieaumont  and  Fletcher,  April 
1841  and  July  1847;  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
April  1845;  and  *  Shakespeare's  Critics,' 
July  1849.  Through  the  interest  of  Jeffrey 
he  was  elected  on  2  Nov.  1840  to  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  which  he  exchanged  in  1845 
for  that  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics 
at  St.  Andrews.    The  latter  he  held  until 
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:...'  kk  death,  16  Nov.  1859.  By  his  wife  Aj^nes, 
■^  bacB  Frier  (married  22  March  1838),  he  left 
•-    A  daughter  Mary. 

7'  - ,   In  early  life  Spalding  travelled  in  Italy 

~-^^et  BlackwootVs  Magazine j  November  183o), 

"if  the  history  of  which  country  he  contri- 

-  ^Wtad  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library ' 

-  an.  admirable  compendium,  entitled  *  Italy 

-  and  the  Italian  Islands,'  1841,3  vols.  12mo; 

-  Vew  York,  1843,  3  vols.  No  less  meri- 
- "  toiioas  was  his  ^  History  of  English  Lite- 
>-.nture,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Oriffin  and 
>'    Growth  of  the  English  Language,    Edin- 

-  burgh,  18r>3, 8vo ;  13th  edit.  1875 ;  new  edit. 
"  ecmtinued  to  1876,  1877 ;  German  trans- 
.  lations,  Hallo  and  Breslau,  1854.  To  the 
:     •Penny  Cyclopaedia'  Supplements,  1846  and 

1868,  Spalding  contributed  biographical 
nemoirs;  to  the  'Encyclopedia  Britannica' 
(7th  and  8th  edits.)  the  articles  on  Addison, 
Sacon,  Demosthenes,  fable,  fallacy,  logic, 
rhetoric.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  slavery,  and 
Taaso.  A  reprint  of  the  article  on  logic,  en- 
titled '  An  Introduction  to  I^ogical  Science/ 
appeared  in  1857,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  and  that 
on  rhetoric  in  a  volume  of  contributions  by 
George  Moir  [q.  v.] 

[Life  by  John  Hill  Burton,  LL.D.,  prefixed  to 
the  New  Shaksperc  Society's  reprint  of  tho  Letter 
above  mentionod;  Information  from  the  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  Gent.  Mag.  1860, 
1. 191 ;  Scotsman,  19  Nov,  1859 ;  Irving's  iJook  of 
Scotsmen ;  Allibonc's  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature.]  J.  M.  R. 

SPARK,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (1655-1692), 
classical  scholar,  bom  in  1655,  was  son  of 
Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Northop,  Flint- 
shire. He  was  admitted  into  "Westminster 
school  in  1608,  and  was  elected  in  1072  to  a 
scholarship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1676  and  M.A.  in  1679. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Sir  George  (after- 
wards Lord)  Jeflreys  [q.  v.],  to  whom  he  owed 
his  advancement  in  the  church.  On  18  Nov. 
1682  he  delivered  the  oration  on  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  being  the  first  person  nominated  to 
a  benefaction  left  for  that  purpose  by  Br.  John 
Morris  (1594-1648),  canon  of  Christ  Church 

SValker,  Letters  written  hj  JEminent 
frsonSf  ii.  112).  He  was  admitted  to  the 
prebend  of  OlUey  in  tho  church  of  Lichfield, 
9  April  1686.  lie  graduated  B.D.  18  Feb. 
1687-8,  and  was  created  D.D.  8  July  1691. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Ewhurst, 
Surrey,  1  March  1087-8,  and  he  also  obtained 
tho  rectory  of  Hog^s  Norton,  Leicestershire. 
On  2  June  1688  he  was  admitted  to  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Rochester.  He  aied 
on  7  Sept.  1692  at  Bath,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  drink  the  waters,  and  was  buried  in  the 


abbey  church.  Wood,  while  characterising 
him  as  a  learned  man,  says  he  was  *  confident 
and  forward  without  measure/  and  given  to 
'  excesses  and  too  much  agitation  in  obtain- 
ing spiritualities.^ 

His  works  are:  1.  'Zosimi  Comitis  et 
Ex-advocati  Fisci  Historise  novsB  libri  sex, 
notis  illustrati,'  Greek  and  Latin,  Oxford, 
1679,  8vo ;  dedicated  to  his  former  master, 
Dr.  Kichard  Busby  [q.v.]  An  English  transla- 
lation  appeared  in  London,  1684, 8vo.  2.  *  Lucii 
Coelii  Lactantii  Firmiani  Opera  quie  extant, 
ad  fidem  MSS.  recognita  et  Commeutario 
illustrata,'  Oxford,  1684,  8vo. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  two  sets  of 
Latin  verses  in  the  *  Musas  Anglicanas ' — 
one  on  the  recasting  of  the  '  (Ireat  Tom  *  of 
Christ  Church — and  he  contributed  to  the 
collection  of  poems,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1685,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

[Briiggcmann's  Engl.  Editions  of  Greek  and 
Lalin  Authors,  pp.  430,  733 ;  Foster's  Alumni 
Oxon.  1500-1X14,  iv.  1304;  Ilearne's  Remarks 
and  Collections,  ii.  71;  Le  Nave's  Fasti,  ed. 
Hardy,  i.  617,  ii.  582;  Manning  and  Bray's 
Surrey,  i.  504 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  iv. 
151,  215;  Welch's  Alumni  Wostmon.  ed.  Philli- 
more,  pp.  104,  165,  172;  Willis's  Cathedral 
Surveys,  ii.  454  ;  AVood's  Life,  ed.  Bliss,  p.  96 ; 
Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  iv.  368,  and  Fasti,  ii.  353, 
369,  401.]  T.  C. 

SPARKE,  EDWARD  (d.  1692),  divine, 
a  native  of  Kent,  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge, graduating  B.A.  1630, M.A.  1633, 
and  B.D.  1640.  He  was  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford on  12  July  1653  (Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.  i. 
178-9).  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  28  Sept. 
1639,  but  was  ejected  from  his  living  and  his 
church  sequestered  about  1645.  In  1650  he 
was  vicar  of  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent.  At  the 
Restoration  he  regained  his  rectory,  but  re- 
signed it  before  5  June  1661.  lie  became 
minister  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  resigned 
it  in  1665,  and  on  23  Jan.  1665-6  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  vicaraffe  of  Tottenham.  He  was 
also  vicar  of  Walthamstow,  December  1662 
to  May  1666,  and  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
lie  died  in  1692.  Sparke  wrote :  *  Scintillula 
Altaris,  or  a  I'ious  Reflection  on  Primitive 
Devotion :  as  to  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the 
Christian  Church  orthodo-xally  Revived ' 
(London,  1652,  8vo).  Tho  second  edition, 
published  in  1660,  was  entitled  *  Qvataarfipiotf 
vel  scintilla  altaris.'  The  book  was  long 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  six  editions  ap- 
peared between  1663  and  1700.  The  later 
editions  contain  an  engraved  portrait.  He 
also  edited  Shute's  *  Sarah  and  Hagar,'  1049, 
and,  according  to  Walker,  wrote  much 
besides. 
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*  not  in  a  priest's  gown  or  canonical  coat, ' 
but  such  that  Turkey  merchants  wear/  but  ' 

*  spoke  not  one  word.*    The  king,  however, 

*  gave  him  his  most  gracious  countenance,' 
and  effected  such  a  complete  change  in  his 
views  that  Sparke  *  did  not  onl^  for  the  time 
following  yield  himself  in  his  practice  to 
nni versa!  conformitv,  but  privately  by  word 
or  writing,  and  publickly  by  his  brotherly 
persuasion.' 

Sparke  died  at  Bletchley  on  8  Oct.  1616. 
lie  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church,  where  a  monument  with  an  epitaph 
(printed  in  Willis,  Survey,  iii.  249-50)  was 
erected  to  him  by  his  eldest  son.  There  are 
also  a  figure  of  his  wife  and  inscriptions  re- 
lating to  his  sons.  Sparke*s  portrait,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  was  painted  after  his 
death  '  on  the  wall  in  the  school  gallery '  at 
Oxford,  among  the  p]nglish  divines  of  note 
there,  between  those  of  Dr.  John  Spenser 
(1559-1614)  [q.v.]  of  Corpus  and  Dr.  Richard 
£des  [q.  v.]  of  Christ  Church. 

Wocd  calls  him  '  a  solid  divine,  well  read 
in  the  fathers.'    lie  published,  besides  the 
works  mentioned :  1 .  *  A  com  fort  able  Treatise 
for  a  Troubled  Conscience,*  and  *A  Brief 
Catechism,  with  a  Form  of  Prayer  for  House- 
holders,' 1580, 8 vo  (I^ndon),  1588,  4to  (Ox- 
ford).   2.  *  Treatise  to  prove  that  Ministers 
and  Householders  are  bound  to  catechise 
their  Parishioners  and  Families,'  1588,  8vo. 
3.  *  The  Highway  to  Heaven  by  the  clear  . 
Light  of  the  Gospel  cleansed  of  a  number  of 
most  dangerous  Stumbling  Stones  thereinto 
thrown  by  Bellarmine  and  others,' &c.,  1597, 
8vo.    4.  *  A  Brotherly  Persuasion  to  Unity 
and  Uniformity  in  Judgment  and  Practice, 
touching  the  received  and  present  Ecclesi-  j 
aatical  Government,  and  the  authorised  Cere-  : 
monies  of  the  Church  of  England,  newly  : 
corrected  and  enlarged,'  1607.     Two  anony-  I 
mous  answers  appeared  in  1608,  and  in  1615  ; 

*  An  Antidote  against  the  Pestiferous  Writ- 
ings of  all  English  Sectaries  ...  in  particular  ; 
against  Dr.  Sparke,'  was  published  by  N.S. 
Doct.  Div. 

Sparke  married  Hose,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Inkforbye,  merchant,  of  Ipswich.  Of 
their  ten  chilaren,  only  five  survived  her 
death  on  7  Aug.  1615.  | 

Of  the  sons,  William  Sparke  (1587- 
1(U1),  bom  at  Bletchley,  entered  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1603,  was  elected  demy  of 
Magdalen  College  on  5  June  1606,  and  was 
afterwards  fellow  till  1617.  He  grraduated 
B.A.  in  January  1607,  M.A.  in  November 
1609,  and  B.D.  on  30  July  1629.  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  incumbent  of  Bletch- 
ley, but  fell  into  debt  and  was  forced  to 


quit.  He  was  instituted  rector  of  Chenies 
on  20  May  1641,  but  died  in  the  following 
October.  He  published  *  Vis  Natur»  et 
Virtus  Vitae,  explicatsd  ei  comparatse  ad  uni- 
versum  Doctrinte  ordinem  const  it  uendum,' 
1612,  8vo ;  and  *  The  Mystery  of  Godliness : 
a  Generall  Discourse  of  the  lleason  that  is 
in  the  Christian  Beligion,'  1629,  4to. 

[Works  in  Brit.  Mus.  Libr. ;  Wood's  Atherse 
OxoD.  i.  189,  ii.  495,  Fasti,  i.  195;  Bloxam's 
Magdalen  Register,  iv.  110, 166-70,  v.  21, 152-3; 
FoBter's  Alumni  Oxon.  1500-1714;  Neal'sHist. 
of  the  Puritans,  i.  343-5 ;  Lipscomb's  Hist,  of 
Buckinghamshire,  iv.  20,  27.]      G.  Lb  G.  N. 

SPARROW,  ANTHONY  (1612-1685), 
theologian,  horn  in  1612  at  Depden,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Sparrow,  a  man  of  wealth.  He  matriculated 
from  Queens*  College,  Camhridge,  and  was 
scholar  there  from  1629  to  1632.  His  name 
appears  as  a  junior  fellow  on  13  Feb.  1633. 
lie  was  Hebrew  praelector,  1638-9,  with  a 
stipend  of  5/.  per  annum ;  Greek  prajlector, 
1640-1 ;  Hebrew  praelector  again  in  1642-3 ; 
bursar  1640-1  and  1641-2 ;  censor  theologicus 
and  examinator,  1641-2;  and  censor  philo- 
sophicus,  1642-3.  In  1637  he  published  *  A 
Sermon  concerning  Confession  of  Sinnes  and 
the  Power  of  Absolvtion,*  which  was  re- 

Erinted  in  1704.  It  claimed  for  the  priest- 
ood  the  power  of  remitting  sins,  and  he  was 
called  before  the  vice-chancellor  for  an  ex- 
planation, but  was  upheld  by  Bishop  Juxon. 
On  8  April  1644  he  was,  as  a  royalist,  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  by  the  orders  of  Edward 
Montagu,  second  earl  of  Manchester  [jq.  v.], 
for  '  non-residence  and  for  not  returning  to 
college '  though  summoned. 

The  rectory  of  Hawkedon  in  Suffolk  waa 
conferred  upon  Sparrow  about  1648,  but, 
after  holding  it  for  five  weeks,  he  was  ejected 
for  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
In  1660  he  was  reinstated,  and  was  also 
elected  to  a  preachership  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. On  31  Aug.  1660  Sparrow,  with 
Thomas  Fuller  (1608-1661)  [q.  v.l  and  other 
eminent  loyalists,  graduated  D.U.  per  lite- 
ras  regias  (Bailey,  Thomas  Fuller^  pp.  672- 
673).  He  was  appointed  to  the  archcieaconry 
of  Sudbury  on  7  Aug.  1660,  and  to  the  second 
prebendal  stall  at  Ely  on  lo  April  1661.  At 
the  election  for  the  post  of  president  of  his 
college  (5  May  1662)  the  majority  of  the 
fellows  voted  for  Simon  Patrick  fq.  v.],  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely,  though 
the  king  had  sent  a  mandamus  for  the  election 
of  Sparrow.  The  Question  came  before  the 
law  courts.  The  j  uages  were  equally  divided, 
but  Sparrow  obtained  the  presidency.  He 
thereupon  resigned  his  benefice  and  preacher- 
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ship,  aiui  retain»fd  until  1<J67  the  presidency,        [Travrla  of  Cosmo  III  of  Tnacanv  in  1669,  pp. 

with    his   archdeaconn-   and   prebend.      In  13U-6;  IxNereiFasti,  i.  3d6.  381  396.  ii.  472, 

W>i-i}  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni-  ^^3,  iii.  607,  6So:  Oliver's  Bishops  of  Exeier. 

verritv.    HegavelOO/.'forwainscotinflrand  IP-   V'*"*''  r'H^"=    ^^^**  Qne^ns    CoUe^ 

adomm^r  the  combination-room'  at  the  col-  ;{-*'»>•  ;^'^;»^-  ^'^•):.^"'-  f^^i®,^^  v.^_.'n^ 

le-e,aiid  coniributed  MM,  for  the  rebuild-  ^^""'-''t ^""t^v   ^'  tVV  ^f''^   k  -3     ""-"t' 

i«ff  of  .St.  Paur.  Cathedral.  !^^  ?f-^-«'  ^^"'»  and  C lark s Cambndge.  ii.49. 

*■.  .11-1.        r-c     s.  "'•  'ii-S;   Coopers  Anoal^  of  Cambndse,  iii. 

*n^''''7J.^i^''°rr'^'''f,^^^^^^  288.  377. 496-9VBi>hop Patricks  Antobi^gr.  pp. 

on  .i  >ov.  \iA>t ,  and  frrina  \ii^><  to  Ibi  6  held,  4  j_5i .  information  from  Professor  Bvle.  presi- 

with  the  H.-e.  the  archdeaconry-  of  Exeter  <itnt  of  Queens'  College,  and  from  Rev.  0.  B. 

and  the  sinecure   deanery  of   St.  Buryan.  Packard,  rector  of  Depden.]  W.  P.  C. 

In  1G7<5  h**  was  translated  to  the  more  valu- 


chapel  near  the  palace. 

had  br:«rn  erected  bv  Bishop  Kevnolds.    An  mitted  of  the  Inner  Temple,  being  then  of 

illustration  of  the  monument  and  a  copv  of  Stamboume.and  was  suUequentlj  called  to 

the   inscription    on   it   are   in   Sir  Thomas  ^^^  ^^r.     lie  co-operated  with  his  kinsman. 

Browne's  *  Antiquities   of  Norwich  '  (P'>«-  John  Ellistone,  of  Overhall,  Gestingthorpe, 

thvmouM  WorkM,  1712,  pp.  74-0).   His  widow  l^*^^- »?  bnngmg  out^an^Englis^jereion  of 

Wl 

T 

of 

hibrar\',     (08;;     Kettlewell,    Life    and    1«4S,  4to;   1«>>5,  8vo) :   the  last   is   'The 
7'iWjif,  189o,  p.  182).  Kemamder  of  Books,'  1662,  4to.     Between 

A  jK.rtrait  of  Sparrow  in  the  bishop's  '  tli<?»^*  »^  ^i^  Quarto  volumes  of  translations 
palace  at  Exeter  represents  him  in  episcopal  V  Sparrow  alone,  and  nearly  half  the  trans- 
rol>es  and  flat  cap,  with  Miis  own  wavv  dark  lation  of  *  Mystermm  Magnum'  (a  com- 
huir  and  vttry  slifflit  moustache'  (JranJ^.  mentary  on  Genesis),  finished  by  Sparrow 
Devoyi  AM^or.  xvi.  1:^1 ).  An  enpravinp  of  it  a^er  Ellibtone  s  death  (22  Aug.  ia52),  and 
was  pulllished  by  William  IJichardson  of  published  16r>4,  foL,  with  a  life  of  Boelime 
York  Ilou.se,  Strand,  London,  on  1  March  ^y  Durand  Ilotham  q.  v.]  and  a  translation 
279H.  ^f    B()ehme*s    *  Four    Tables '    by    Henry 

Simrrow  published  'A  Ifationale  upon  the  Blunden.  Sparrow  is  probably  the  author 
Book  of  (.'oramon  Pmyer,'  which  is  said  bv  o^  '  Mercunus  Teutonicus,'  1649,  4to,  a 
AVatt  in  his*  Bibliotheca' to  have  appeared  volume  of  •  prophet  icall  passages  '  from 
in  Hir>5,  and  earlier  editions  are  elsewhere^  Boehme.  II is  prefaces  show  that  he  resorted 
mentioned  (ef.  Lowxdes,  imi.  Man.  ed.  to  mysticism  as  a  refuge  from  sectarian  reli- 
Bohn).  But  no  extant  edition  is  dated  gi^>n-  In  attempting  to  render  Boehme's 
before  10r>7.  Copies  of  the  edition  of  thiit  obscurities,  both  translators  introduce  a 
date  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  at  Queens'  jargon  of  their  own.  Most  of  their  work  was 
College,  Cumbridtre.  An  edition  of  1001  is  •■  reissued,  without  acknowledgment  and  with 
in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  (IIoRXE,  Catalopue  '  ^H^^^  modifications  (not  improvements),  by 
of  the  Library  of  Qneeiix'  Colleqe,  i.  108  ;  i  <'*'«rge  \\  ard and  Thomas  Langcake(anony- 
CataluqM  of  Ifodlnan  Lihranj).  It  was '■  mou-^lv)  m  170:^-81,  large  4to,  with  illustra- 
ofteii  reprinted,  together  with  the  *  Caution  \  t»ons  by  Andrew  Dionysius  Freher:  a  mis- 
to  his  Diocese  against  False  Uortrines' which  !  leading  title-page  has  causedthis  edition  tobe 
Sparrow  preached  in  lr,69.  Tlie  best  edi-  i  regarded  as  the  work  of  A\  illiara  Law  ,<i.  v.] 
tions  are  tlie  sixth  and  tlie  seventh,  which  ;  Si)arrow  was  living  on  18  Dec.  1064  ;  he  pro- 
went  edited  bv  tlie  Kev.  Samuel  Downes  in  1  ^>^i^ly  died  soon  alter.  Ilis  portrait  was 
1721  and  1722:    A  new  issue,  reprinted  from  ,  <ira^'"  ^"^i  engraved  m  1059  by  D.  Loggan; 


tliat  of  1084,  was  edited  bv  John  Ilenrv 
Nt'wniaii  in  18^3!),  and  was  repulilished  in 
1813  and  1852.  The  *  Rationale'  is  still  of 
value.  A  coni])anion  volume  bv  Sparrow, 
*  A  Collection  of  Articles,  injunctions. 
Canons  of  tlie  Church  of  England,'  came  out 
in  1(501,  and  was  reproduced  in  1071,  107o, 
and  1081.  There  was  ]>ublished  in  18-42 
'  "^♦'ice  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 

^8  from  Bishop  Sparrow.' 


the  print  gives  the  date  of  his  birth. 

[Sparrow's  prefaces;  Granger's  Biopftiphical 
Hist,  of  Engl.  1779,  iii.  108;  AValton's  SlenioriHl 
of  William  Law,  18/i4,  pp.  45,  141,  686;  infor- 
mation from  J.  E.  L.  Pickering,  es«.i.  librarian, 
Inner  Temple."!  A.  G. 

SPEARMAN,  ROBERT  Jl  70^1 761 ), 
eccentric  theologian,  bom  in  1703,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Spearman,  attorney,  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  by  his  wife  Hannah,  only  daughter 
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of  William  Webster,  merchant,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  Durham,  resided  at  Oldacres,  Sedge- 
iicld,  in  that  county,  and  amused  his  leisure 
with  ramblinpf  speculations  in  theology.  A 
pupil  of  John  Hutchinson  (1674-1737  )[q.v.], 
ne  survived  him,  edited  his  works,  and  wrote 
his  life.  lie  died  on  20  Oct.  1761,  leaving 
only  female  issue  by  his  wife  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  llobert  Sharpe  of  Hawthorn,  Durliam. 
His  own  additions  to  the  sum  of  human 
error  are  :  1.  '  An  Enquiry  after  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  tending  to  show  when  and 
whence  mankind  came  at  the  knowledge  of 
these  two  important  points,'  Edinburgh, 
1755,  8vo;  2nu  ed.  Dublin,  1757  (a  polemic 
against  the  Newtonian  physics).  2.  *  Letters 
to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Sept uagint  Trans- 
lation and  the  Heathen  Mythology,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1759,  8vo  (an  attempt  to  derive  all 
mythologies  from  a  primeval  revelation). 

[Surtees  8  Durham,  i.  96,  iii.  48, 398  ;  Nichols's 
Lit.  Anecd.  iv.  171  ;  Wesley's  JoufduI,  27  April 
1758,  13  March  1770;  Onne's  IJibliotheca 
Biblica ;  British  Museum  Cat.]  J.  M.  K. 

SPEDDING,  JAMES  (1808-1881), 
editor  of  Bacon's  works,  bom  26  June  1808, 
was  the  son  of  John  Spedding  of  Mirehouse, 
Cumberland,  by  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Gibson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He 
was  eilucated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  in  1827  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  won  a  *  declama- 
t  ion  prize,'  us  appears  from  a  ])rinted  *  Apology 
for  the  moral  and  literary  character  of  the 
19th  century,  delivered  in  Trinity  College 
Chapel,  Commemoration  day,  1830.*  Though 
a  good  classical  scholar,  he  had  not  the  smart- 
ness required  for  success  in  examinations. 
He  graduated  as  a  *  junior  opt  i  me,'  and  was 
in  the  second  class  of  the  classical  tripos  of 
1831.  His  merits  were  recognised  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  an  *  apostle  and 
became  a  warm  friend  of  the  Tennysons, 
Lord  Houghton,  Arthur  Hallam,  (Arch- 
bishop) Trench,  Thackeray,  and  other  young 
men  of  promise.  Alfred  Tennyson  said  of 
him,  *  He  was  the  I'ope  among  us  young  men 
— the  wisest  man  I  know'  (Lord  Tenny- 
Box,  Life  of  his  father,  i.  38).  He  resided 
chiefly  at  Cambridge,  till  in  1835  he  entered 
the  colonial  office.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  James  Stephen  (1789-1859)  [q.  v.],  ' 
at  the  request  of  (Sir)  Henry  Taylor.  A 
quotation  by  Taylor  in  a  note  to  *  Philip  Van 
Artevelde '  of  a  speech  made  by  Spedding  at 
a  Cambridge  debating  society  had  led  to 
their  acquaintance  and  a  lifelong  friendship. 
Spedding's  appointment  was  temporary,  and 
his  pay  only  150/.  a  year.  He  established  a 
reputation  as  having  *  quite  a  genius  for  j 


business ;  *  but  though  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted a  permanent  place,  none  was  offered 
to  him.  He  therefore  left  the  colonial 
office  in  July  1841. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Bacon,  which  was  his  main  employment  for 
over  thirty  years.  The  only  mterruptions 
were  caused  by  his  appointment  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Ashburton's  mission  to  the  United 
St4ites  in  1842,  and  to  the  civil  ser\ace  com- 
mission when  it  was  iirst  instituted  in  1855. 
He  resigned  the  last  appointment  as  soon  as 
the  office  was  brought  into  working  order.  In 
1847  the  office  of  permanent  under-secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  worth  2,000/.  a  year, 
was  offiired  to  him  uj)on  the  retirement  of 
Sir  James  Stephen.  Stephen  wrote  that  he 
could  desire  no  better  successor,  *  so  gentle, 
so  luminous,  and,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  so 
energetic  is  he.'  But  Spedding  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  Bacon.  The  first 
result  of  Spedding's  Bacon  studies  was  an 
elaborate  examination  of  Macaulay*s  essay 
called  *  Evenings  with  a  IJeviewer'  (written 
in  1845).  It  was  privately  printed  (though 
posthumouslv  published),  and  never  seen  by 
Macaulay.  In  1847  he  agreed  with  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis  [q.  v.]  and  D.  D.  Heath  to  bring 
out  a  complete  edition  of  Bacon.  Ellis,  who 
was  to  edit  the  philosophical  works,  was 
disabled  by  illness,  and  in  1853  had  to  leave 
the  completion  of  his  task  to  Spedding. 
Heath  edited  the  legal  writings,  but  Sped- 
ding had  to  do  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
editing,  and  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
biographical  section.  Bacon's  works  were 
published  in  seven  volumes  from  1857  to 
1859,  and  the  seven  volumes  of  *  Life  and 
letters'  appeared  from  1861  to  1874.  The 
work  is  an  unsurpassable  model  of  thorough 
and  scholarlike  editing.  Taylor  reports  that 
about  1863  Spedding  showed  signs  of  de- 
clining interest  in  his  task,  but  recovered 
after  a  long  rest.  His  unflagging  industry 
had  made  him  familiar  with  every  possible 
source  of  information,  and  his  own  writing 
is  everywhere  marked  by  slow  but  sure- 
footed judgment,  and  most  careful  balanc- 
ing of  evidence.  Spedding's  qualities  are 
incurious  contrast  with  Macaulay's  brilliant 
audacity,  and  yet  the  trenchant  exposure 
of  Macaulay's  misrepresentations  is  accom- 
panied by  a  quiet  humour  and  a  shrewd 
critical  faculty  which,  to  a  careful  reader, 
make  the  book  more  interesting  than  itsrival. 
Critics  have  thought  Spedding's  judgment  of 
his  hero  too  favourable,  but  no  one  doubts 
that  his  views  require  the  most  respectful 
consideration.  Venables  states  that  the  plan 
of  Carlyle's  *  Cromwell,'  even  to  the  typo- 
graphical arrangements,  was  *  borrowed  from 
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•Sp'ddin^.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  ( 
with  the  fact  that  tiie  *  Cromwell '  was  pub- 
lished in  1845;  but  it  is  believed  that  Sped-  ' 
ding  hud  in  fiome  way  an  influence  in  the  ' 
matter.  Carlvle  wrote  of  the  *Life  and 
letters*  to  Fitzgerald  in  1874  as  '  the  hugest 
and  fuithfullest  bit  of  literary  navvjr  work  ' 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  this  generation  ... 
Bacon  is  washed  clean  down  to  the  natural 
skin.  .  .  .  There  is  a  jjrim  strength  in  Sped- 
ding, quietly,  very  quietly,  invincible,  which  1 
I  did  not  quite  know  of  before  this  book ' 
(Ed.  Fitzgerald,  Letters,  1894,  ii.  176-7). 
An  edition  called*  Life  and  Times  of  Francis 
Bacon/  in  two  volumes,  omittingmost  of  the 
original  documents  by  which  the  narrative 
is  interrupted,  appeared  in  1878.  Spedding 
limi  ted  his  studies,  both  historical  and  philoso- 
phical,to  theBoconian  period,andhumorou8ly 
exaggerated  his  ignorance  of  all  other  mat- 
ters. He  took  up  some  special  hobbies:  he 
was  profoundly  versed  in  Miss  Austen ;  he 
was  an  early  admirer  of  Tennyson,  and  con- 
tributed a  critical  essay  to  Charles  Tennyson 
Turner's  sonnets ;  he  knew  Shakespeare 
thoroughly,  and  wrote  some  admirable 
criticisms.  In  August  1850  he  contributed 
to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  a  discussion 
of  the  parts  to  be  assigned  respectivelv  to 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in  *  Ilenry  VllI  * 
(reprinted  by  the  New  Slmkespere  Society, 
1874).  His  conclusions  have  been  generally 
accepted.  Spedding  was  a  sturdy  liberal  in 
politics,  but  was  rarely  roused  to  enthusiasm 
after  the  Hungarian  struggle  of  1848-9. 

Spedding,  who  was  unmarried,  occupied 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  after- 
wards lived,  with  some  of  his  family,  in 
AVestbourne  Terrace.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  walker,  and  fond  of  shooting. 
He  afterwards  found  relaxation  from  his 
work  in  archery  and  billiards,  though  a 
brilliant  performer  at  neither.  He  was  the 
most  valued  friend  of  several  households.  H  is 
calm  and  thoughtful  temperament  fitted  him 
to  be  an  excellent  adviser,  and  nobody  could 
be  more  absolutely  free  from  self-assertion. 
Tennyson  reckoned  him  among  his  most 
trusted  friends  and  counsellors.  He  read 
many  of  Tennyson's  poems  in  manuscript, 
and  reviewtid  the  volume  of  *  Poems '  of  1842 
in  tlie  *  Edinburgh.*  A  drawing  of  Tennyson 
by  Spedding  appears  in  the  former's  *  Life  ' 
by  his  son.  Spedding  was  the  *  earliest  and 
dearest  friend  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who 
mentions  him  with  great  affection  in  his 
letttjrs  (Fitzgerald,  Letters,  1889,  i.  207, 
462).  Taylor  recognised  the  *  depths  of  tender- 
r  *  -  •  ,1^  underlay  Spedding's  'somewhat 
composure.'  Hisquiet  but  strong 
imour  made  him   a   delightful 


companion.  He  always  seemed  to  regard 
himself  from  the  outside  as  a  good-natured 
man  mi|^ht  regard  a  friend  whose  foibles 
amuse  him,  but  who  is  at  bottom  not  a  bad 
fellow.  He  declined  appointments,  including 
an  offer  of  the  professorship  of  modem 
history  at  Cambridge  on  Kingsley's  resig- 
nation in  1869,  and  of  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  university  in  1874,  with  humorous 
and  lucid  explanations  of  his  own  unfitne^ 
for  the  honour.  He  accepted,  however,  an 
honorary  fellowship  at  Trinity  College. 

Spedding  was  knocked  down  by  a  cab  on 
1  March  1881  and  taken  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  9th.  While 
still  conscious  he  was  characteristically 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  he  considered 
the  accident  to  have  been  due  not  to  the 
driver,  but  to  his  own  carelessness.  His 
portrait,  painted  by  G.  F.  Watts,  belongs  to 
the  family. 

Besides  his  'Bacon,' Spedding*s  only  works 
were  :  1.  *  Publishers  and  Authors,'  1807  {n 

?amphlet).  2.  '  Reviews  and  Discussions, 
iterary,  Political,  and  Historical,  not  re- 
lating to  Bacon,*  1879  (reprints  chiefly  from 
the  *  Edinburgh'  and  *Fraser,'  including 
some  articles  on  colonial  policy  and  some 
Shakspearean  criticism).  Two  articles  by 
him  are  in  *  Studies  in  English  History,'  by 
J.  Gairdner  and  J.  S])edding,  1881.  Mr. 
Gairdner's  preface  mentions  bpedding's  re- 
cent death,  and  gives  an  interesting  estimate 
of  his  writings. 

[Life  byG.  8.  Venables,  prefixed  to  Evenings 
with  a  Ileviewer  (1881);  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
Autobiography  (1885),  i.  234-9,  ii.  208-14; 
Jjord  Teun}  son's  Life  of  his  father,  1897,  passim; 
iuformation  from  bis  niece.  Miss  Spedding.] 

L.S. 

SPEECHLY,  WILLIAM  (^.  1776-18i>n, 
agriculturist,  was  gardener  to  William  Henry 
Cavendish  lientinck,  third  duke  of  Portland 
[q.  v.],  on  his  estate  of  Welbeck  Abbey  in 
rsottinghamshire.  In  1776,  by  order  of  the 
duke,  he  wrote  for  Alexander  Hunter  s  edi- 
tion of  Evelyn's  *  Silva*  a  description  of  the 
method  of  planting  trees  on  the  Nottingham- 
shire estates,  which  afterwards  appealed  as 
an  article  in  Hunter's  *  Georgical  Essays'  (ed. 
180;^,  iii.  50-71).  Speechly  also  contributed 
a  note  on  the  possibility  of  raising  the  pine- 
apple without  the  use  of  tanner's  bark.  In 
1779  he  issued  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Pine  Apple'  (York,  8vo),  followed  in 
1790  by  a  'Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Vine*  (York,  4to),  which  were  republished 
in  one  volume  in  1820  (London,  ovo).  In 
1797  Sir  John  Sinclair  (1764-1835)  [q.  v.], 
when  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
contemplated  issuing  a  comprehensive  work 
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on  agriculture,  and,  at  his  request,  Speeclily 
undertook  the  sections  on  gardening  and 
domestic  rural  economy.  But  in  the  following 
year  the  project  was  laid  aside,  and  in  1800 
Speechly's  manuscript  was  returned  to  him 
at  his  own  request.  Soon  after  *  a  severe  do- 
mestic loss,'  wnich  may  perhaps  be  connected 
"with  the  death  of  *  Mr.  Speechley,  nursery 
gardener  and  seedsman  of  ^  ewark,  on  4  June 
1804  (Gent  Mag.  1804,  i.  600),  Speechlv 
relinquished  his  post  of  gardener  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  and  undertook  the  management  of  a 
farm.  During  this  time  his  manuscript  on 
rural  economy  was  neglected,  but  on  his  re- 
tirement to  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordshire  he 
completed  and  enlarged  it,  and  published  it 
in  1820,  with  several  other  essays  appended, 
under  the  title  '  Practical  Hints  in  Domestic 
Itural  Economy'  (London,  8vo).  This  work, 
which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  discussing  the 
management  of  cottage  gardens,  is  very  com- 
plete in  its  treatment,  and  contains  judicious 
directions  on  most  points  connected  with  the 
subject. 

[Specchly*8  Works ;  Donaldson's  Agricultural 
Biogr.  p.  110;  AUiboue's  Diet,  of  Authors ;  Gout. 
Mag.  1814,  ii.  140.]  E.  I.  C. 

SPEED,  ADOLPHUS  (/.  1650),  agri- 
cultural writer,  generally  known  as  Adam 
Speed,  claims  to  have  been  of  gentle  birth. 
i}\\  the  title-page  of  his  only  acknowledged 
work  he  signs  his  name  Ad.  Speed,  but  that 
this  stands  for  Adolphus,  and  not  Adam,  is 
proved  by  the  autograph  at  the  end  of  his 
(anonvmous)  *  General!  Accommodations  by 
Addresso'  fBrit.  Mus.  E.  599  [1]).  lie  is 
asserted  to  have  begun  to  write  in  1620,  at 
which  date  the  first  edition  of  *  Adam  out  of 
Eden*  is  said  to  have  appeared.  But  Walter 
Blith  distinctly  stated  in  1652  that  till  a 
short  time  previously  Speed  had  not  pub- 
lished his  works,  but  only  privately  conveyed 
them  *  into  Noble  and  Gentlemen's  hands,' 
while  the  title  of  Speed's  book  is  manifestly 
copied  from  that  of  William  Coles's  *  Adam 
in  Eden,'  first  published  in  1657.  The  printer, 
too,  of  the  1659  edition  of  *  Adam  out  of 
Eden'  states  that  the  work  was  then  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  by  the  good  nature 
of  a  Publick-spirited  Gentleman  (to  whose 
industry  in  several  other  things  our  age  is 
obliged)  they  have  blest  our  eyes.'  This 
refers  to  Samuel  Ilartlib,  the  friend  of  Speed, 
as  of  Robert  Child,  Cressy  Dymock,  Gabriel 
I*lattes,  and  other  agricultural  writers  of  the 
period. 

One  of  Speed's  earliest  works  is  *  Cornucopia. 
AMiscellaniumof  lucriferous  and  most  fruc- 
tiferous Experiments,  Observations,  and  Dis- 
coveries, immethodically  distributed '  (1 652  ?), 


a  pamphlet  which  has  been  attributed  to  Hart- 
lib,  and  which  has  been  placed  under  his 
name  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
Walter  Blith,  however,  refers  to  it  at  some 
length  in  1652  as  the  work  of  Speed.  The 
book  consists  of  certain  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry,  coupled  with  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  general  registry  office. 
Another  edition  of  this  treatise  was  printed, 
probably  at  some  period  previous  to  1648, 
with  considerable  alterations,  under  the  title 
of  *  Generall  Accommodations  by  Addresse.' 
A  copy  of  this  edition,  signed  and  dated  in 
manuscript  by  Speed  himself,  *Aprill  26, 
1650,  att  Mr.  Ffishers  House  in  King  Streete 
w^^'in  the  Cowent  Garden,*  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  1648  appeared  anonymously 
*  A  further  Discoverie  ot  the  office  of  publicK 
Addressefor  Accommodations,'  following  up 
the  same  idea,  and  probably  from  the  same 
hand.  About  1650  Blith  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Speed :  '  I  being  once  so  weake  as 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Speed, 
who  writes  such  high  things,  as  reason 
cannot  fathom,  to  discover  his  particulars  to 
me,  which  he  gave  me  in  writing.  .  .all 
which  (except  the  Pompion)  were  as  well 
knowne  before  to  myselfe  as  to  hym,  but  not, 
that  from  them  to  raise  so  great  advantages, 
I  never  knew  nor  shall.' 

In  1652  Blith,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  *  English  Improver  Improved,'  attacked 
Speed  on  the  ground  that  his  far-fetched 
schemes  for  improvement  were  likely  to  bring 
into  disrepute  practical  writings  on  hus- 
bandry. The  passage  concludes,  *  And  who- 
soever desires  cordiallv  to  be  informed  of 
Mr.  Speed,  may  from  ilr.  Samuel  Ilartlib, 
dwelling  against  Charing  Cross,  who  can 
j  give  fuller  and  larger  description  both  of  the 
man  and  his  abilities,  having  expressed  him- 
self so  far  a  Gentleman  of  such  charity 
towards  him,  as  he  hath  maintained  him 
divers  moneths  together  while  he  was  in- 
venting some  of  these  his  discoveries.' 

In  1659  Speed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ilartlib,  published  his  principal  work,  'Adam 
out  of  Eden.'  The  author  snows  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  Ilartlib's  friends,  ancl 
also  claims  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Richard  Weston.  The  book,  however,  is 
open  to  the  charges  Blith  makes  against  its 
author — lack  of  practicality  and  love  of 
reckoning  up  theoretical  schemes  of  profit. 
After  the  Restoration  Ilartlib  sank  into  in- 
significance, and  it  becomes  difficult  to  track 
Speed  further.  There  is  no  reason  to  identify 
him  with  'A.  S.  Gent.,'  the  author  of  *The 
Husbandman,  Farmer,  and  Grasier's  Com- 
pleat  Instructor,'  1697.  The  identification 
IS  chronologically  improbable,  and  the  book 
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Camden  Soc.  pp.  108-9).    Others  who  ren- 
dered assistance  were   Sir  Henry  Spelman 
[q.  v.],  John  Barkham  [q.v.],  and  William 
Smith  (lo50  P-1618)  [q.  v.],  rouffe  dragon. 
Speed  fully  acknowledged  his  inaehtedness 
to  other  writers,  and  the  insinuation  in  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica*  that  his  account  of  , 
Henry  Vll's  reign  was  taken   bodily  from 
Bacon*8  work  is  baseless.    Both  used  largely 
Bernard  Andr6's  *  Historia/  but  Speed's  work  ' 
was  probably  prior  to  that  of  Bacon,  and  the  , 
latter  has  in   several  places   followed  and  | 
accentuated  Speed*s  mLsreadings  of  Andr6 
( AxDKEAS,  Iltstoria,  ed.  Gairdner,  Pref.  pp. 
xvi,  XXV,  xxxiv).     Speed's  'History'  was 
dedicated  to  James  I,  and  piiblished  m  1611 
as  a  continuation  of  the  *  Theatre  of  Great 
Britaine,'  the  paging  in  the  two  works  being 
continuous.     A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1623  (reissued  1625  and  1627),  a  third  in  1632, 
a  revised  edition  in  1650,  and  an  epitome  in 
1676.    The  catalogue  of  monasteries  was 
published  by  Nicholas  Harpsfield  in  1622  in  i 
his  *  Historia  Anglicana  Lcclesiastica,*  and 
the  portion  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  edited  bv  the  Manx  Society 
(1859,  &c.,  vol.  xviii.)    ^Phe  publication  of 
this  work  established  Speed's  claim  to  be  the 
first  of  English  historians  as  distinguished 
from   chroniclers    and  annalists;    Granger 
called  it   *  in  its  kind,  incomparably  more 
complete  than  all  the  histories  of  his  pre- 
decessors put  together.'      Degory   Wheare 
[q.  v.^  and  others  echoed  these  praises,  but 
more  just  is  Spedding's  remark  that  Speed's 
*  History,  though  enriched  with  some  valuable 
records  and  digested  with  a  more  discrimi- 
nating judgment  than  had  been  brought  to 
the  tasK  before,  was  yet  composed  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  old  materials  and  retained 
almast  all  the  old  blunders '  (Bacon,  Works^ 
ed.  Spedding,  vi.  4,  133). 

Meanwhile  Speed  turned  his  attention  to 
theological  subjects,  and  about  1611  he  pub- 
lished his  collection  of  *  Genealogies  recorded 
in  Sacred  Scripture '  (London,  n.d.  4to).  No 
less  than  thirty-three  editions  of  this  work 
appeared  before  1640,  many  of  them  being 

fuolished  with  various  editions  of  the  Bible, 
n  1616  followed  *  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses 
.  .  .  confirming  unto  us  the  Truth  of  the 
Histories  in  God*s  most  Holie  AVord '  (Lon- 
don, 1616,  8vo;  2nd  edit.  1620,  dedicated  to 
Whitgift).  In  1625  he  wrote  that  in  spite 
of  his  blindness  he  was  '  keeping  a  continua- 
tion of  his  History '  {Cat,  State  Papers^  Dom. 
1626-6,  p.  308).  He  also  suffered  from  the 
stone,  and  died  on  28  July  1029,  aged  77. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
and  a  memorial  inscription  on  his  tomb  is 
printed  in  Stow's  *  Survey  *  (ed.  Strype,  i. 


iii.  ^Of  86)  and  in  Ormerod's  '  Cheshire '  (ii. 
406).  An  anonymous  portrait  of  Speed  was 
in  1879  transferred  from  the  British  Museum 
to  the  National  l*ortruit  Gallery,  London. 
An  en^avingby  G.  Savery,  from  a  painting 
belongmg  to  Speed's  grandson  Samuel,  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  later  editions  of  most  of  Speed's 
works. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  the 
following  maps  by  Speed  are  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  :  1 .  *  The  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, described  by  C.  Saxton,  augmented 
by  J.  S.,*  1610.  2.  *Norwiche,'  1610 1-* 
3.  'Canaan,  begun  by  J.  Moore,  continued 
and  finished  by  J.  S.,'  1611.  4.  *Town  and 
Castle  of  Lancaster/  1621.  5. '  Asia,'  1626. 
7. 'America,' 1626.  8.  *  Kent,' 1627.  9.'Dar- 
bieshire,'  1680  ?  A  map  of  Yorkshire  by  him 
is  extant  in  Lansdowno  MS.  dcccxcvii.  9, 
and  others  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  in  Eger- 
ton  MS.  2445,  ff.  103,  181 ;  a  tract  entitled 
*  Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  written  about  1616,  is 
in  Egerton  MS.  2255,  and  five  of  his  letters 
to  Cotton  are  printed  in  Ellis's  *  Original 
Letters '  (Camden  Soc.)  pp.  108, 110-13. 

By  his  wife  Susanna,  wlio  died  on  28  March 
1628,  aged  70,  Speed  had  issue  twelve  sons 
and  six  daughters.  AVilliam,  probably  the 
eldest,  was  admitted  scholar  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  on  10  Feb.  1594-5.  Another 
son,  John  Speed  (1595-1640),  bom  in 
January  1594-5,  entered  Merchant  Taylors* 
School  in  January  1603-4,  matriculated  from 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  on  30  Oct.  1612, 
and  graduated  B.A.  on  19  June  1616,  M.A. 
on  5  May  1620,  M.B.  and  M.D  on  20  June 
1628,  was  admitted  at  Gray  s  Inn  in  1633, 
and  died  in  May  1640,  being  buried  in  St. 
John's  College  chapel.  He  was  author  of 
two  unpublished  tracts:  *  '2Kf\rr6s  utriusque 
Sexus  nokvKlvrfTOij  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  St.  John's  College  library,  and  *Stone- 
henge,'  a  pastoral,  acted  before  the  president 
and  fellows  of  St.  John's  in  1635.  He  was 
father  of  Samuel  Speed  [q.  v.]  and  of  John 
Speed  (1628-1711),  bom  on  4  Nov.  1628, 
who  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  in  1647, 
graduated  B.A.  on  1  Feb.  1647-8,  M.A.  on 
20  Sept.  1660,  M.B.  and  M.D,  on  19  June 
1666.  He  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  in 
1648,  and  subsequently  practised  medicine  at 
■  Southampton,  of  whichhewas  mayor  in  1681 
and  1694.  He  died  there  on  21  Sept.  1711. 
He  wrote  *  Batt  upon  Batt ;  a  poem  upon  the 
Parts,  Patience,  and  Pains  of  Bartholomew 
Kempster,  Clerk,  Poet,  and  Cutler,  of  Holy- 
rood  Parish,  Southampton'  (1080,  4to), 
which  reached  a  seventh  edition  in  1740.  His 
grandson,  John  Speed,  M.D.  (17a3-1781), 
made  extensive  manuscript  collections  re- 
lating to  Southampton,  now  preserved  in  the 
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in'inicij.al  archiv«.-«,  on  which  wm  hase*l  the    Christ  Church  on  7  Mav  1674.    On  30  May 
H*tv.   John   Silre-ter   I)aTi»rs*fi   •  Iliatory  of    1675  a  letter  of  the^cbfincellor  prmyinff  to 

on  him, 

Besides 

the 

'3  to 

O.ion.  l.VX)-1714:  /friV.  3/i«.  Cat.;  Joum.    1675,  and  that  of  Alverstoke,  Hampshire, 
Arrhotffl,  Aj^'jc.  xxi.  '2'*'J-U0).  from  the  latter  date  till  hLs  death.    XotwitL- 

fAuthoritieH  citi.1 ;  Works  in  Brit.  Mom  Libr. ;  f  f  "di??  ^is  nreferments,  he  seeins  to  have 
cit.  of  MafH.  in  Brit.  Mo«. ;  Bioirr.  BriiAnnica ;  f^Hen  into  debt  and  to  have  been  imprisoned 
ChAlfii.rn.1  J Jio^rr.  Diet. ;  CHmdcn'*  Annales,  ed.  »»  Ludgate  for  some  years,  probably  until  his 
If. . am*-,  vol.  i.' p.  lir;  Thomaa  Smith's  Epp.  death.  He  died  on  :>2  Jan.  1082  (X.S.),and 
iaifj.jMii  et  111.  Virorum.  1691.  p.  87;  Roger  was  buried  on  the  25th  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Ijfj^  'icst*  BritAnni&i  in  Sf  >we  MS.  76,  f.  260  h ;  Michael's,  Queenhithe,  in  the  city.  His  wife, 
r'otton.  MS.  Julios  C.  iii.  65,  68 ;  Granger's  a  daughter  of  Howard  Layfield,  rector  of 
J{i'/.,'r.  Hist.  ii.  27,  319 ;  Notes  and  Qneries.  1st  Chidingfold,  after^'ards  Bubtfisted  on  Bishop 
n:r.  V.  395,  xi.  139,  xii.  246,  5th  ser.  x.  327,  Morley  8  foundation  at  Winchester  for  the 
4-33,   xi.    139.     An   admirable  account  of  the    widows  of  clergy. 

lator  HixcdH  is  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  ^vies  (a        !„  1661  Speei  contributed  a  poem  on  the 
ihsratKUint  of  tho  histonan;  in  his  Ilist.  of    jg^^i^  of  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  to  the 


iSjiithaiiipton,  1883,  pref.]  A.  F.  P. 


Oxford  collection ;  and  in  1678  he  published 


SPEED,  SAMUEL  (1G31-1682),  divine,    a  translation  of  the  *  Rom®  Antiqua  De- 
iKini  in  1 0'Sl ,  wastlie  eldest  son  of  John  Speed,    scriptio  *  of  ^'uleriu8  Maximus. 


from  Westminsttfr  school  in  164o,  he  matri- 
nilatwl  on  1  Feb.  1(>47,  and  graduated  B.A. 
on  H  July  1049,  and  M.A.  on  30  Oct.  1660. 
lie  n-fuHi'd  to  submit  to  the  parliamentary 
vi.sitors  audw^as  dijprived  of  Ins  studentship 


arrested  on  8  May  1666  on  the  charge  of 
publishing  and  dispersing  seditious  books, 
and  was  discharged  on  the  26th  on  giving  his 
bond  for  300/.  to  discontinue  the  practice 
(State  Paperff,  Dom.  Ser.  1665-6,  pp.  386, 


(WvinniViH^  7{f f/i^trr  0/ Pari.  Vmtor^j -p.  490),  '409,  413).  The  stationer  appears  to  have 
iMiniily  tradition  said  that  forced  to  fly  the  died  at  Stepney  some  time  in  1681,  and  to 
country  lor  com])licity  in  a  plot  against  .have  been  the  author  of  *  Fragmenta  Car- 
( 'roiinvdl,  h«'  w«iit  to  tin?  West  Indies  and  ceris ;  or  the  Kings  Bench  Scuttle,  with  the 
join«Ml  somt?  buccaneers.  Ilemay  have  been  Humours  of  the  Common  Side,'  a  volume 
tlui  wmif  Samuel  Speed  who  was  released  !  of  doggerel  which  appeared  in  1674;  and  of 
from  tht;  custody  of  tin.'  sergeant -a  t-arms  by  i  'Prison  Pietie,  or  Meditations,  Divine  ami 
an  order  of  the  council  of  state,  dated  8  Dec.  Moral,  digested  into  practical  heads  on  mi.\t 
Hm;;,  oh  giving  his  bond  not  to  act  for  the  and  various  subjects,'  a  manual  foundt-d 
fut  ure  to  t  he  ])rejudice  of  t  he  Comm(mwealth    largely  on  (^uarles  and  George  Herbert. 


A  portrait  of  *  the  author,'  engraved  by 


fut  ure  to  t  he  ])rejudice  of  t  he  Comm(mwea 

{Cd/.    Stntt'  Vapcra,   Dom.  Ser.   1653-4,  p.  _ 

LMM  ).  After  the  Itesi  orat  ion  he  was  presented  j  F.  1 1,  van  Hove,  is  prefixed  to  *  Prison  Pietie/ 

bv  the  dean  of  Salisbury  to  the  vicarage    In  the  right-hand  corner  are  tw^o  books  in- 

ofdodahning,  Surrey,  afrer  the  crown  had    scribed    with   the   names   of   Herbert  and 

withdrawn  its  nominee  (/V>.  1()().*^4,  pp.  191,    (^uarles,  and  underneath  is  a  rhymed  qua- 

ItiiM.     n»'  alt*<>  became  cha])lain  to  Thomas  1  train.     A  *Panegyrick  to  the  lU.  Rev.  an<l 

Hutler,  earl  of  Ossory,  with  whom  he  was  '  most  nobly  di\scended  IIenrie,lord  bishop  of 


Jlis  olu\i>laymi  lu*  i»lyM  his  wontni  work, 
lit-  pnntHllike  a  Christian  and  fought  like 
Tuik.* 

AVood,  in   a   manuscript   note  in  AshmoU*, 


Hist.  iv.  67;  Bromley's  C\it.  Engr.  Portrait*; 
Lo  Neve's  Fasti  Ivccles.  Anglic.  F«)r  the  di?- 
cusbion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  naval  chaplain 
and  the  author,  see  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  f^er. 
iv.  372,  395,  462.]  G.  Le  G.  X. 


calls  him  Mhe  famous  and  valiant  sea- |  SPEGHT,  THOMAS  (^/f,  1600),  sch(wl- 
cha plain  and  seaman  '  {^Fasti  0,n)n,  pt.  ii.  p.  master  and  editor  of  Chaucer,  doubtless 
:U7,  lUiss's  m>te).  Spet^d  was  named  pre- '  came  of  a  Yorkshire  family  (cf.  Visitation 
bcndarv  of  Lincoln  on  1*0  Sept.  1670,  and  of  I  of  Lotidon,  1633-5,  iL  258).    James  Speght, 


Speght 


D.D.,  cf  Christ's  College.   Cnmbridge   (ain 


have  atiil  of  the  certainty  of  their  Balvation 
thnt  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,'  LoDdon, 
8vo.  He  matriculated  as  a  sizar  of  I'eler- 
hoiUR  in  1606,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1569- 
1670,  and  M.A.  in  liJ7>1,  He  became  a 
MhoulrouU-T,  and,  according-  to  the  epitaph 
on  the  loinbuf  bisson  Lawrence,  a '  paragon ' 
of  the  profession,  sending  to  Cambridge,  Ox- 
ford.aiK)  the  Inns  of  Court'nerea  thousand 
jrouthft  of  good  report.'  He  is  poasiblj  iden~ 
tical  with  one  Speght  who  in  1673  was  a 
minor  canon  of  Elj  and  head-master  of  the 
gTBramar  school  attached  to  that  cathedral. 
In  159yKpeghteditedthe  works  of  Chancer. 
The  lide  ofhifl  edition  ran:  "The  Workes  of 
our  Aiitieut  and  learned  English  Poet,  Gef- 
frey Chaucer,  newly  Printed,  In  this  Im- 
pression you  shall'  find  these  Additions : 
(1)  His  Portraiture  and  I'rogenie  Shewed. 
(3)  Hia  Life  collected.  (3)  Argument  to 
eaerT  Itooke  gathered.  (4)  Old  and  Obscure 
Words  explained,  (fi)  .\uthorB  by  him  cited 
dwlared.  (6)  Difficulties  opened.  (7)  Two 
Bookes  of  his  neuer  before  printed'  [i.e. 
his  '  Drenme '  and  ■  Flower  and  the  Leaf  J, 
I.ondon,  fol.  Ififlg.  The  volume  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Some  copies  were 
publiahwt  by  George  Biahnp,  and  others  by 
Thomas  Wight.  A  prefatory  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  in  lfl97,  by  Francis 
B«aumant  (rf.  1624)  of  Weat  Ooscote,  Leices- 
tM^hire,  supplied  '«  judicious  apoliwi-  for 
the  supposed  leviliea  of  Chaucer.  Neither 
the '  Dreame '  nor  the '  Flower  and  the  Leaf,' 
which  Spegbt  congratulated  himself  on 
adding  for  the  first  time  to  the  Chi 
canon,  has  any  claim  to  authenticil 


prapariBg  Doles  for  a  full 
the  poets  works.  But,  on  the  publiciition 
of  Speght's  edition,  Thynne  abandoned  his 
project  and  content^  himself  with  exhaus- 
tirely  criticising  Speght'«  performance  in  a 
long  letter  which  be  entitled  ■  Animadver- 
aions.*  This  wasaddressed  to  Speght,  although 
it  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 
The  manuscript  remained  in  the  Bridgwater 
library.  It  was  first  printed  in  1810  by 
(ArehdnMOn)  Henry  John  Todd  [q.  v.]  in 
bia  '  niuslrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer ' 
(pp.  1-83),  and  it  waa  reprinted  for  the  Early 
EnglUh  Text  Society  in  186fi  (new  edit, 
]87r,),  Spoffht  carefully  studied  Thynne's 
remarks,  and  bore  their'nuthor  no  ill-will. 


availed  himself  of  Tbynne'n  assistance,  and, 
in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition,  he  acknow- 
ledged liberal  assistance  from  his  critic, 
Speght  also  utilised  notes  and  corrections 
supplied  by  John  Stowe,  the  chronicler. 
Speght's  second  edition  bore  the  title :  '  The 
Workes  of  our  Ancient  and  learned  English 
Poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer  newly  printed.  To  that 
which  was  done  in  the  former  Impreasion 
thus  much  is  now  added:  (1)  In  the  life  of 
Chaucermany  things  inserted.  (2)Thewhole 
Worke  by  old  Copies  reformed.  (3)  Sen- 
tences and  Prouerbes  noted.  (4)  The  Siff- 
nification  of  the  old  and  olHicure  words 
prooiied.  (6)  The  Letine  and  French  not 
Englished  by  Chaucer  translated.  (6)  The 
Treatise  called  JackeVpIand  aeainsC  Friers: 
and  Chaucer's  A.B.C.  called  La  IVi^re  de 
noatre  Dame,  at  this  Impression  added.'Lun- 
doc,  fol.  180L'.  The  volume  wa«  again  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  llobert  Cecil.  'TheTreatisecalled 
Jacke  Vpland '  is  spurious,  but  '  Chaucer's 
A  B  C'ls  a  genuine  work  by  Chaucer.  A 
lateredilion,  with  Lydgate's' Siege  of  Thebes,' 
appeared  in  1687  (London,  foL) 

Wpeght  also  contributed  commendatory 
Latin  verses  to  Abraham  Fleming's  '  Pano- 
plie  of  Epistles  '  (157S)  and  to  John  Barel's 
'  Alvearie'(1580). 

Spejfht's  son  Laurence  accompanied  Sir 
Paul  Pindar  on  his  embassy  to  Conslanli- 
nople,  and  was  on  10  March  1 638-»  granted 
in  reversion  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of 
the  customs  (Cat.  .Slate  Pajters,  Dom,  1038- 
16:19,  p.  651).  He  was  buried  at  Ctopton  in 
North amptonabire  (Bridoes,  Horthampton- 
,hirt,  ii.  372). 

liachel  Speght,  possibly  Thomas's  dau^h- 
ter.wasoneof  the  writers  who  replied  to  'The 
Arraignment  of  Women.' anill-naturedattack 
on  her  ses  which  Joseph  Swetnam  [q.  v.] 
published  in  1615.  Rachel  Speght's  reply, 
which  was  in  prose,  was  entitled  >  A  Mouzell 
for  Melastomus,  the  cynicsll  bayter  and 
foulmouthed  barker  against  Evah's  sex ' 
n^ndon,N.Okes,1617).  The  authoressde- 
dicated  the  work  tohergrandmother.wife  of 
Dr.  ThomuB  Moundeford  [q.  v.]  She  after- 
wards pursued  her  attack  on  Swetnam  in 
'Certain  Queries  to  the  Bayter  of  Women, 
with  Computation  of  some  Part  of  his  Dia- 
bolical Discipline,' 4t«,  1617.  RachelSpeght 
also  published  a  poem  in  six-line  stanias 
entitled  '  Mortalities  Memorandum,  with  a 
dream  prefixed,  imaginary  in  names,  really 
in  matter,  London,  by  hdward  Griflin  for 
Jacob  Bloomc,'  1621. 

(Cooper 'n  AlliBna.  Cantabr, ;  I/jwodsi's  BilJio- 
^(iphefs  Miiniial ;  Thynnd'a  AuimadrSTnoDi  on 
ypeghl'i  Edition  of  Chaucer  (Chaucer  Soc.  1865, 
and  Barif  English  Ti^t  Sue.  IS7S),]       S.  L. 
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s.  Lowerer,  towards  the  end 


of  August  16%,  rumours  bcgao  to  be  circu- 
lattid  aa  to  the  passibUity  of  another  weateru 
invMiOD,  SpelcH  thought  it  moro  politic  to 
nturn  to  Londan.  He  made  his  wnj  to 
Whileliall,  and  '  diligently  observed  the 
oountennnces  of  thti  courtietra,'  Some  of  the 
latlvr  oppnnr  to  have  suggested  to  the  king 
tile  iraportiuit  use  that  might  be  made  of  a 
vreet-countiTniaD,  like  Sp«ke,  who  had 
mtfluivd  injury  bom  the  government,  in  the 
«VHnt  oftliu  Prince  of  Orange's  landing.  The 
klnc  actaallv  saw  Speke,  who  was  profuse  , 
in  his  ofTors  of  service,  At  ChifEiich'E  lodgings. 
Eventually,  James  offt-red  him  10,000/.  if  be  \ 
would  iutroduce  himself  aa  u  spy  into  thi« 
CKmp  of  thu  prince.  To  win  the  king's  con-  , 
fidencu  he  declined  the  reward,  set  out  on 
7  Nov.  llS88,  with  three  passes  signed  by 
Lord  Povenham  '  for  all  hours,  tiroes,  and 
•Ouons,  without  interruption  or  denial ; ' 
proceeded  to  Exeter,  gave  dis  passes  to  Ben- 
tiock,  who  mode  '  no  little  use  of  them,'  ob- 
t«inea  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Urange, 
to  whom  he  was  devoted  'from  principle.' 
and  wfot«  letters  at  the  prince's  dictation  to 
the  king,  These  letters  were  adroitly  caicu- 
lAteid  to  work  upon  James's  fears  and  excite 
his  distrust  of  those  around  him  by  pretend- 
ing that  his  chief  olhcers  only  waited  the 
opportunity  to  desert  him.  'The  desertion 
of  Frineo  George  of  Denmark,  and  of  the 
Suke  of  Ormonde  at  Andover,  served  to 
confirm  the  kin^  in  the  high  opinion  that  he 
formed  at  this  juncture  of  Speke's  discem- 

Aboul  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
London  mob  were  beginning  to  rifle  the 
houses  of  the  catholics  in  a  pretended  search 
for  arms,  and  when  the  secret  presses  wero 
trorkiiig  day  and  night,  a  remarltablo  docu- 
ment was  found  one  morning  by  a  whig 
bookseller  under  his  shop  door.  The  docu- 
ment professed  to  be  a  supplemental  declara- 
tion under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  l^nce 
of  Orange.  In  it  good  proteslants  were  ad- 
jured, as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  and  commanded  under  pain  of  tho 
prince's  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm, 
And  imprison  their  catholic  neighbours. 
Lijuiictions  BO  congenial  to  the  populace 
vsreaoon  printed  and  widely  circulated,  and 
had  no  little  eftect  in  inflaming  the  rabble 
agunst  the  objects  of  their  dislike.  Some 
of  Uia  reaulta  were  seen  on  the  night  of 
HI  Pec.,  when  the  Spanish  embassador's 
bouse  and  most  of  the  Itoman  catholic 
ehapeU  in  London  were  looted.  William 
of  ooune  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
the  RpuriouH  proclamation.  Ferguson  and 
Others  wiiro  su«pecti*d ;  but  it  was  not  until 
J70B,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  most  Remark- 


able Passages  and  Transactions  of  the  Itevo- 
liition  '  (Dublin,  16ma,  and  Svo abbreviated), 
that,  in  answer  to  a  libel  called  '  A  Diary  of 
Several  Reports'  (1704),  Speke  proudly 
avowed  that  he  was  responsible  not  only  for 
the  '  Third  Declaration,'  aa  it  was  called, 
but  also  for  tbe  circulation  of  tbe  alarming 
.rumours  which  brought  about  the  shameful 
panic  known  as  the '  Irish  night.'  The  decla- 
ration, dated  '  Sherburn  Castle,  28  Nov.  1688 ' 
(O.S.),  ia  printed  in  full  in  Speke's  pamphlet, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Thomas,  ear!  of  Whar- 
ton. He  subsequently  modified  his  narm- 
tive,  and  called  it  ''The  Secret  History  of 
the  Happy  Revolution  in  1688  .  .  ,  humbly 
dedicated  to  his  most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
tieorge  bj  the  principal  Transactor  in  it  [i.e. 
Hugh  Speke],' London,  17l.%  Svo.  In  this 
pamphlet  tbe  spurious  '  declaration,'  the 
'  Irish  conspiracy,  and  James's  flight  are  'all 
unfolded  and  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  tbe 
only  pcrsoQ  who  was  the  author  and  mana- 
ger of  them.'  The  dedication  was  equivalent 
to  an  appeal  to  the  new  king  to  reward  his 


He  had  made  a  similar  appeal  to  Anne 
upon  her  accession,  claiming  as  n  basis  of  a 
suitable  recognition  that  the  fine  of  fi.OOOA 
which  he  bad  paid  in  1687  should  be  re- 
funded. Godolphin  reported  on  his  petition 
to  the  privjr  council  in  May  1703,  ana  Speke, 
Bs  ■  an  object  of  compassion,'  was  allowed 
ICX)/.  He  then  went  to  Ireland,  and  se«ms 
to  have  been  promised  some  employment  by 
Uarlev.  Hewroteaeverol  letters  to  Ormonde 
frx)m  'Dublin  during  1710-11  {Uut.  MSS. 
Cuinm,  7lh  Hep.  App,  pp.  "8-,  813). 

Though  an  egregious  liar  (kt  where  he 
states  tliat  his  father  had  paid  10,000/.  for 
bis  composition),  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
disputing  Speke's  admission  that,  out  of 
hatred  for  James  U,  he  had  deceived  him 
by  false  reports,  or  that  he  forged  the  criminal 
'  Declaration.'  The  probability  is  that  he  told 
onlyhalf  tbe  truth,and  that, with  that  passion 
for  intrigue  which  the  popish  plot  had  cn^n- 
dered  among  men  of  his  stomp,  he  was  guilty 
of  other  mancBuvrcs  even  more  treacherouH 
and  ambiguous  in  character  than  any  he 
revealed.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  in  some 
way  he  became  quite  discredited  during  the 
reign  of  William,  from  whom,  in  response  to 
the  most  extravagant  claims,  it  appears  that 
Speke  never  received  more  than  a  few  doles 
of  money  amounting  in  all  to  no  more  (ban 
600/.  (see  his  begging  letter  to  Thomas  Pel- 
hnm.datedl70ct.l69e,in,4rfdii..tf.S'.33084, 
f.  131);  and  it  is  highly  significant  that  his 
pamphlets  were  not  put  forth  until  death  had 
removed  a  number  of  chief  actors  in  tbe  re- 
volution from  the  scene.    George  I  seems  to 
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;•?  was  put  on  service  dutT 
^— zi-»-r    :  •::•*  erpedition.     He  wb.«  a: 
'"■•     v-r  i: j-:-i.  1  t»  '.Vt.  1854,  in  prepararion 
-    :.-    ij-i       im-v.  to  Bunder  Gori.  wirh 
•-—*..-■  •::?  ■  ■  -encrrate  the  country  si'iuth- 
-.-:-    -    vr  .a -••'i'iiL'le,  To  inspect  the  Wadi 
^■!..  .::  1  -*--r.-Ld.-ly  ro  join  the  rest  of  the 
■   -     ■.  •:  -.:   v-r-Trra.    But  mainly  owiug to 
:=    ~- r  >:  ur  .r^    :iArjcter  of  his  headman 
.:   ...  ■  -  a  li  vantage  of  his  ignorance 

I::,-:  i,r-.  :-  :r.i»  compelled  to  return 
*."-").  \riiliout  accompli*h- 
:  -zk'  •  "limey.    On  21  >Iarck 
•  -- ■       *•"     -    -Lr-:   uciin  for  Berbera,  arriving: 
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the  illness  of  Burton,  they  reached  Kawel6, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanj^yika, 
January  1858;  here  great  difficulties  were 
experienced  with  the  native  chief,  Kannina, 
whose  protection  was  only  to  he  bought  by 
heavy  tribute,  and  who  threw  all  possible 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  navigation  of 
the  lake.  Both  the  explorers  were  for  some 
time  completely  disabled,  Burton  from  fever, 
Speke  from  ophthalmia;  but  on  3  March 
lo58  the  latter  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and 
crossed  the  centre  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  east 
to  west,  from  Kabogo  to  Kasenge.  At  the 
latter  place  he  noted,  and  subsequently  put 
down  in  his  maps,  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
western  horn  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
encircling  the  north  of  the  lake.  At  Kasenge 
Speke  was  given  by  the  Sheik  Hamed  a  full 
description  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika,  but  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  loan  or  purchase  of  a 
dhow  proved  unavailing,  and  he  recrossed  and 
joined  Burton,  31  March.  Both  travellers 
now  in  company  made  a  partial  examination 
of  the  lake  from  canoes,  but  before  it  was  com- 
pletely naviffated  they  were  compelled,  owing 
to  Burton's  ill-health  and  the  fact  that  their 
supplies  were  running  short,  to  return  to 
Kaz6,  where  they  arrived  towards  the  end 
of  June,  having  adopted  a  slightly  more 
northerly  route  than  that  by  which  they 
came.  Here  Speke  persuaded  Burton  to  per- 
mit him  to  make  an  attempt  to  visit  the 
larger  northern  lake  (Victoria  Njranza), 
while  Burton  remained  at  Kaz6,  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  return 
journey. 

On  9  July  1858  Speke,  with  thirty-five 
followers,  provided  with  supplies  for  six 
weeks,  left  Kaz6,  and,  marching  due  north  for 
twenty-five  days,  arrived  30  July  at  a  creek 
forming  the  most  southern  point  of  the  great 
lake,  and  on  3  Aug.  he  secured  his  first  com- 
plete view  of  it,  and  named  it  Victoria 
Nyanza.  After  taking  compass  bearings  of 
theprincipal  features  of  the  lake,  and  securing 
such  information  as  he  was  able  to  get  on 
the  spot,  he  started  on  his  return  C  Aug.  and 
rejoined  Burton  at  Kaz6  25  Aug.  lie  imme- 
diately expressed  his  belief  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  source  of  the  Nile,  but  on  this 
point  his  fellow  traveller  was  sceptical,  and 
a  coolness  between  the  two  explorers,  arising 
in  the  first  instance  from  this  difference  of 
opinion,  subsequently  increased  and  destroyed 
tneir  old  friendship.  The  expedition  now 
returned  to  Zanzibar,  and  Speke,  leaving 
Burton,  still  sick  and  unfit  to  travel,  at  Zan- 
zibar, availed  himself  of  a  passage  home  offered 
in  H.M.S.  Furious,  and  arrived  in  England 
8  May  1859.  He  there  communicated  with 
the  Koyal  G^eographical  Society,  lectured  at 


Burlington  House  on  the  discovery  of  the  two 
lakes  (Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza),  and 

Sractically  arranged  with  Sir  Roderick  Impey 
[urchison  [q.  v.],  president  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society,  the  plans  of  a  new  ex- 
pedition which  he  was  to  lead.  Burton's 
arrival  on  21  May  and  Speke*s  somewhat  un- 
necessary haste  in  announcing  the  results 
of  the  expedition  accentuated  the  already 
strained  relations  between  the  two  travellers. 
The  rupture  became  complete  when  Speke, 
in  two  articles  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
openly  assumed  the  main  credit  of  the  expe- 
dition and  expressed  the  view  that  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  was  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
These  articles  were  answered  by  Burton  in 
his  book, '  The  Lake  Regions  of  Equatorial 
Africa,'  in  which  he  criticised  Speke's  Nile 
theory  and  ridiculed  his  imaginary  discovery 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Botn 
travellers  received  from  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society  the  medal  awarded  for  the 
most  important  discovery  of  the  year. 

Speke  was  almost  immediately  engaged 
in  preparations  for  the  new  ex])edition,  of 
which,  through  the  support  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  he  was  given  the  command.  He 
started  from  England  on  27  April  1860,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  James  Augustus 
Grant  (1827-1892),  an  old  friend  and  officer 
in  the  Indian  army.  The  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  was  organised  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  supported  by  the 
government  by  a  grant  of  2,600/.,  were  to 
explore  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  to  verify,  if 
possible,  Speke's  view  as  to  that  lake  being 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  expedition  also 
received  from  the  home  government  assist- 
ance in  the  passage  by  sea;  the  Indian 
government  granted  arms,  ammunition,  and 
presents  for  chiefs  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Cape  parliament  gave  300/.  and  the  services 
often  men  from  the  Cape  mounted  rifle  corps. 
The  route  taken  was  in  the  first  instance  tlie 
same  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  the 
party,  consisting  of  217  persons,  bearers  and 
armed  men  included,  left  Zanzibar  on  25  Sept. 
1800,  and  arrived  at  Kaz6  on  24  Jan.  1861. 
To  this  base  of  operations  Speke  had  sent  on 
beforehand  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth 
and  beads.  Very  great  difficulty  was  now 
experienced  in  making  a  further  forward 
movement,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  carriers, 
warfare  between  the  Arabs  and  natives,  and 
the  extreme  rapacity  of  the  email  chiefs 
through  whose  country  it  was  necessary  to 
pass.  From  July  to  September  Speke  was 
seriously  ill,  and  in  September  Grant,  while 
leading  a  separate  portion  of  the  caravan  in 
the  territory  of  the  chief  Myonga,  was 
attacked  and  plundered.     Rejoining  each 
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other  on  26  Sept.,  they  marched  north  be- 
tween the  lakes  Tanganyika  and  the  Vic- 
toria N^anza,  through  Bogue  and  Wanga, 
and  arrived  in  November  1861  in  Kara^ue, 
where  they  were  treated  with  great  hos- 
pitality by  the  king,  llumanika.  Leaving 
txrant  invalided  in  the  care  of  liumanika  on 
10  Jan.  1862,  Speke  proceeded  north  into 
Uganda.     On  19  Feb.  he    arrived  at  the 

galace  of  Mtesa,  the  king  of  Uganda  ;  here 
e  was  rejoined  by  Grant  in  May,  and  after 
tedious  negotiations,  extending  over  four 
months,  he  persuaded  Mtesa,  who  on  the 
whole  treated  him  in  a  very  friendly  fashion, 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
northwards  through  the  territory  of  Kamrasi, 
the  king  of  Unyoro.  The  party  left  the 
capital  of  I'ganda  on  7  July,  and,  marching 
round  the  north-west  shoulder  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  struck  the  Nile  at  Urondogani 
on  21  July.  Before  the  Nile  was  reached 
Grant  was  despatched  with  the  bulk  of  the 
property  to  Chagusi,  the  capital  of  Unyoro. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  secure  boats  in  which 
to  ascend  the  stream,  Speke  marched  up  the 
left  bank,  and  on  28  «iuly  he  reached  the 
place  where  the  Nile  leaves  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  named  it  Kipon  Falls,  after 
Lord  Kipon,  under-secretory  of  stat«  for  war, 
under  whose  auspices  his  expedition  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Iloyal  Geographical 
Society.  Not  being  allowed  by  Mtesa's 
officers  to  do  more  than  examine  the  falls, 
Speko  started  on  his  return  down  the  stream 
on  31  July.  With  great  difficulty  he 
secured  boats  and  attempted  to  continue  his 
journey  on  the  Nile,  leaving  Urondogani  on 
13  Aug.,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
river  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives, 
and  was  only  allowed,  after  long  negotia- 
tion, to  enter  I'nyoro  by  land.  Not  till 
9  Sept.  was  he  permitted  to  approach  the 
palace  of  Kamrasi,  the  extremely  suspicious 
king  of  Unvoro  (N.  lat.  1°  37'  43"  E.  long. 
32''  19'  4jr*').  It  was  as  difficult  to  got 
away  from  Kamrasi  as  it  had  been  in  the 
first  instance  to  approach  him,  and  Speke 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  on  his  road  nortli 
until  9  Nov.,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of 
his  last  and  best  chronometer.  Following 
the  river,  he  reached  the  Karuma  Falls 
on  19  Nov. ;  here,  where  the  Nile  begins  to 
make  its  groat  bend  to  the  west,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  stream  owing  to  native 
wariare,and,travellingdownthe  chord  of  the 
arc  made  bv  the  river,  he  reached  D'*  ^^"a*8 
ivorv  outpost  (N.  lat.  3*^  10'  37" 
On  13  Jan.  18C»3  ShaItp  now  ra 
a  contingent  of ''  the 

reached  Faira, 
thence  travelli 


stream  by  Apuddo,  Madi,  Marsan,  and  Doro, 
he  arrived  at  Gondoroko  on  15  Feb.  Here 
he  was  met,  and  given  cordial  assistance, 
by  Samuel  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Baker, 
who,  at  his  own  expense,  had  organised  anotfaor 
expedition.  To  Baker  Speke  gave  willingly 
all  the  information  he  possessed  as  to  the 
lake  Luta  Nzig6  (Albert  Nyanza),  in  and 
out  of  which  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
Nile  flowed,  but  he  erroneously  regarded 
that  lake  as  a  backwater  of  the  Nile.  He 
planned  the  route  by  which  Baker  should 
go,  and  gave  him  a  map  of  remarkable  ac- 
curacy, considering  that  part  of  it  was  drawn 
on  hearsay  evidence ;  the  map  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. He  thus  enabled  Baker  to  make  his 
successful  discovery  of  the  third  lake,  Albert 
Nyanza  {Sir  Samuel  Baktr:  a  Memoir ,  by 
D.  Murray,  p.  97).  A  relief  expedition,  the 
funds  for  which  had  been  raised  by  public 
subscription  (February  1861),  and  the  com- 
mand of  which  had  been  given  to  Consul 
Petherick,  was  a  failure,  through  the  diffi- 
culties it  experienced  en  rou^^andthe  illness 
of  its  leader,  and  proved  of  no  assistance  to 
Speke. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Khartoum  the 
foreign  office  received  a  message  by  telegram 
from  Speke  that  all  was  well  and  the  Nile 
traced  to  its  source.  This  message  created  a 
great  sensation  when  publicly  communicated 
at  the  meeting  of  the  lioyal  Geographical 
.Society  on  11  May  1863.  Honours  were  now 
showered  on  the  successful  explorers.  At 
Gondoroko  Speke  first  heard  t  hat  the  founders* 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had 
l>een  awarded  to  him  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  Nvanza.  On  his  arrival  at  Alex- 
andria  he  was  entertained  by  the  viceroy 
of  Egvpt,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  presented 
him  with  a  medal  with  the  inscription  *  Honor 
est  a  N  ilo.'  He  was  publicly  received  on  land- 
ing at  Southampton,  and  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  called 
in  his  honour  on  22  June  1863.  Speke's 
*  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Nile'  was 
published  in  the  same  year  and  was  widely 
read  ;  it  was  translated  into  French  in  1869, 
and  the  author  was  invited  to  Paris  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  whom 
he  was  promised  assistance  if  he  should 
undertake  another  expedition. 

The  fact  that  Speke's  proof  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  being  the  source  of  the  Nile  was 
not  absolute,  owing  to  the  stream  being  left 
for  a  considerable  distance  and  the  Luta 
\zig6  (Albert  Nyanza)  not   being  visited, 

idered  his    achievement    open    to  some 

^  '"  discoveries  and  theories  were 
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ler,  and  by  Burton  and  McQueen  in  their 
joint  production,  '  The  Nile  Basin '  (1864). 
Great  public  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Speke  should  meet 
the  most  formidable  of  his  critics,  Captain 
Burton,  and  debate  the  subject  with  him  at 
the  meetmg  of  the  geographical  section  of 
the  British  Association  at  i3ath  on  18  Sept. 
1864.  Unhappily  on  the  moniing  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  discussion  Speke,  who  was  stop- 
ping with  his  uncle-in-law,  John  Bird  Fuller, 
at  Neston  Park,  near  Bath,  accidentally  shot 
himself  fatally  when  partridge-shooting.  He 
was  buried  on  26  Sept.  in  the  church  of 
Dowlish-Wake. 

The  importance  of  Speke's  discoveries  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  In  discovering  the 

*  source  reservoir '  of  the  Nile  he  succeeded  in 
solving  the  *  ])roblem  of  all  ages '  (Sib  R. 
yivRCKiaos'sAddresg  to  the  Roy,  Geoyr,  Soc. 
25  May,  1863).  He  and  Grant  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  cross  Equatorial  Eastern 
Africa,  and  thereby  gained  for  the  world  a 
knowledge  of  rather  more  than  eight  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  about  five  hundred  geographi- 
cal miles,  in  a  portion  of  Eastern  Africa 
previously  totally  unknown.  Though  no 
great  linguist,  Speke  was  by  nature  thoroughly 
qualified  as  an  explorer,  possessing  remark-  ! 
able  courage,  an  unflinching  perseverance,  and 
a  rare  aptitude  for  dealing  with  the  savage 
rulers  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
AVhile  not  altogether  scientific  in  his  geo- 
graphical method,  he  was  a  good  astronomer, 
and  on  the  whole  his  reckonings  were  re- 
markably accurate,  lie  possessed  a  curious 
geographical  instinct,  guiding  him  to  cor- 
rect conclusions  on  slender  evidence.  His 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  his  skill 
as  a  sportsman  proved  of  great  service  to 
him  during  his  travels.  By  Baker  he  was 
described  as  a  'painstaking,  determined 
traveller  who  worked  out  his  object  of  geo- 
graphical research  without  the  slightest 
jealousy  of  others — a  splendid  fellow  in 
every  way '  (Sir  S,  Baker :  a  Memoir^  p. 
97). 

There  is  an  engraving  of  Speke,  by  Mr.  S. 
Hollyer,  after  a  photograph,  prefixed  to  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of 
Nile;'  and  an  oil  painting  of  Speke  and  Urant 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Dorington ; 
a  bust,  taken  after  death,  stands  in  the  Shire- 
hall,  Taunton  ;  and  a  bust  in  plaster,  modelled 
bv  Pieroni,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  A  portrait  by  Water- 
house  belongs  to  the  family.  A  granite 
monument  was  erected  by  public  subscription 
in  Kensington  Qardens.  In  187o  an  arm  of 
the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza  was  named  'Speke 
Qiilf '  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 


In  recognition  of  Speke's  services  his  family 
were  granted  an  augmentation  of  arms  with 
the  use  of  supporters  by  royal  license  in  1867. 

Speke  wrote:  1. '  Journal  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,'  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1863.  2. '  What  led  to  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,'  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1864. 

[Speke s  publications;  Times,  19  Sept.  1864; 
Roy,  Geogr,  Soc.  Proccudings,  1857-63  ;  Hitch- 
man's  Richard  Burton,  ii.  37*  40  ;  Lady  Burton's 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
by  T.  Douglas  Murray;  Beke's  Sources  of  the 
Nile  ;  Speke'a  original  maps  in  the  possession  of 
the  lioyal  Geogr.  Soc. ;  Brown's  Story  of  Africa 
( 1 892),  ii.  60-1 15 ;  Lugani's  Riseof  our  East  Afri- 
can Empire  (1893);  Sir  U.  H.  JohoHton's  British 
Central  Africa,  1897,  pp.  63  «eq.]       W.  C-r. 

SPELMAN,  CLEMENT  (lo98-1679), 
cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer,  was  fourth 
and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  [q.v.], 
by  his  wife  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  John  L*Estrange  of  Hunstanton. 
Sir  John  Spelman  (1594-1643)  [q.  v.]  was 
his  eldest  brother.  lie  was  born  in  1598, 
and  baptised  at  Sedgeford  in  Norfolk  on 
4  Oct.  1598.  He  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn 
on  20  March  1613,  and  was  admitted  pensioner 
of  Queens*  College,  Cambridge,  on  16  Sept. 
1616.  In  1624  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
appears  in  the  iirsl  instance,  after  the  manner 
01  liis  family,  to  have  devoted  himself  to  an- 
tiquarian pursuits  rather  than  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  apparently  lived  in  Ijondon.  On 
24  Feb.  1635  he  was  one  of  the  performers 
in  a  masque  at  the  Middle  Temple  (Wood, 
AthencCy  vol.  iii.  807  n.,  ed.  Bliss).  He  was 
appointed  on  22  Aug.  1638  member  of  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  breachesof  the  statute 
of  31  Eliz.,  which  directed  that  to  every  cot- 
tage erected  four  acres  of  land  should  be 
attached,  and  at  the  same  time  he  took 
part,  in  another  commission  to  inquire  into 
breaches  of  the  laws  against  usury  (CaL 
State  Papers,  Dom.  Charles  1, 22  Aug.  1635). 

Spelman  wrote  a  long  preface,  which  is  a 
kind  of  abstract  of  the  *  History  and  Fate 
of  Sacrilege,'  to  the  edition  of  his  father's 
treatise  *  De  non  temerandis  Ecclesiis'  (Ox- 
ford, 1646) ;  and  in  1647  published  anony- 
mously a  tract  entitled  '  Reasons  for  ad- 
mitting the  King  to  a  Personal  Treaty  in 
Parliament  and  not  by  Commissioners.'  The 
following  year  he  wrote  and  published  *  A 
Letter  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  concerning 
Sacrilege.'  He  was  also  probably  the  author 
of  *  A  (Character  of  the  Oliverians '  published 
in  1660  (Wood,  AtAenipy  iv.  7).  The  name  of 
Clement  Spelman  appears  in  a  list  of  seques- 
tered delinquents  on  24  April  1648,  but 
there  was  another  member  of  his  family  of 
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fiomewhat  similar  age  and  the  same  name 
who  was  possibly  the  delinquent  in  question. 
He  had  been  made  an  ancient  of  Gray*s  Inn 
in  1638,  and  was  elected  bencher  in  1660. 

On  the  liestoration  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  his  appointment  as  cursitor  baron 
of  the  exchequer  on  9  March  1663,  which 
post  he  held  till  March  1679. 

He  died  in  June  1679,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  Street,  Spel- 
man married  Martha,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Francis  Mason,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters ;  of  the  latter,  Dorothy 
married  Sir  Robert  Yallop,  and  was  grand- 
mother of  Edward  Spelman  [q.v.] 

[Foss's  Jadges,  vii.  171;  Norfolk  Archfieolo- 
gicdl  See.  vol.  vii.  pt.  vii.  p.  253 ;  Cal.  State 
Papers,  Dom.]  W.  C-k. 

SPELMAN  or  Yallop,  EDWARD  (d. 
1767),  author  and  translator,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Yallop  of  Bowthorp  Hall,  Norfolk,  by 
his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Edward  Barkham,  bart .,  of  Westacre,Norfolk. 
Edward's  grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Yallop, 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Clement  Spel- 
man [q.  v.],  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Edward, 
who  in  later  life  adopted  the  surname  of 
Spelman,  added  an  assiduous  study  of  classical 
literature  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  country 
gentleman.  He  was  a  profound  Greek  scholar, 
but  had  a  great  contempt  for  university 
learning.  *  Good  God  I '  he  exclaimed  on  one 
occasion,  *  doth  any  fellow  of  a  college  know 
anything  of  Greek?'  He  lived  at  High 
House,  n^ar  Rougham,  Norfolk.  He  died 
unmarried  on  12  March  1767  at  Westacre. 

In  1742  he  translated  Xenophon*s  Ana- 
basis, under  the  title  *  The  Expedition  of 
Cyrus  into  Persia,  with  Notes  Critical  and 
Historical,'  London,  8vo,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  republished  as  late 
as  1849.  Spelman's  translation  was  styled 
by  Gibbon  *  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
elegant  that  any  language  has  produced' 
(see  also  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bioyraphy  and  My- 
thohyy^ed.  1849,  iii.  1300).  He  also  trans- 
lated *  A  Fragment  out  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  Polybius,'  London,  1743,  8vo,  and  *  The 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassua,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations,'  Lon- 
don, 1758,  4to.  The  latter  work  won  the 
praise  of  Adam  Clarke  [q.  v.],  the  former 
that  of  Edward  Harwood  (1729-1794)  [q.  v.] 

Besides  his  translations  Spelman  was  the 
author  of:  1.  *  A  Short  Reviewof  Mr.  Hooke's 
Observations  concerning  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  Character  of  Dionvsius  Ilalicarnas- 
sus,'  London,  1758,  8vo.  written  in  reply  to 
some  criticisms  of  ^  or  Nathanael 

Hook'  ""       "^t  Spe'  8  answered 


by  William  Bowyer  the  youngr^  fq.  v.l  in 
*  An  Apology  for  some  of  Mr/Hooke's  Ob- 
servations/ London,  1783,  4to.  2.  'The 
History  of  the  Civil  War  between  York  and 
Lancaster,'  Lynn,  1792,  8vo ;  completed  by 
George  William  Lemon  [q.  v.]  Under  the 
title  of  '  Two  Tracta '  Lemon  also  issaed  an 
essay  by  Spelman  on  the  Greek  accents,  to- 
gether with  one  of  his  own  on  the  '  Voyage 
of  ^Eneas  from  Troy  to  Italy/  London,  1778, 
Svo. 

[Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  ed.  Parkin,  ii. 
384,  387,  vi.  201,  ix.  4,  145,  148,  163;  Genenl 
Hist,  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  1829,  ii.  832; 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  ii.  304,  305,  616,  iii.  661, 
viii.  135;  Gent.  Mag.  1767,  p.  144;  Allibone'a 
Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.]  E.  L  C. 

SPELMAN,  Sir  HENRY  (1564  P-1641), 
historian  and  antiquary,  bom  about  1564, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Spelman  of  Cong- 
ham,  Norfolk,  by  his  second  wife,  Frances, 
daughter  of  William  Sanders  of  Ewell  in 
Surrey.  His  father  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  John  Spelman  (1495  .^-1544)  [q- v.] 

Spelman  was  eaucated  at  Walaingham 
grammar  school  {Hist  of  Sacrilege,  edTlsSS, 
p.  247),  and  when  ten  or  twelve  is  said  by 
Aubrey  to  have  been  sent  to '  a  curst  school- 
master,' who  was  very  severe  to  him,  and 
would  say  to  a  dull  boy  *  as  very  a  dunce  as 
Henry  Spelman'  (Aubrey,  lAcegj  ii.  540). 
He  was  admitted  pensioner  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  on  15  Sept.  1680,  matricu- 
lated on  17  March  1581,  and  graduated  B.A. 
in  1682-3,  after  residing  only  eight  terms  in 
the  university  {Cambridye  Antiquarian  Soc. 
Proc.  ii.  101).  This  curtailment  of  his  uni- 
versity career  was  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  his  father  on  7  Oct.  1681.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  return  home  to  assist  his  mother 
in  her  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  He  was  probably  a  good  scholar  on 
leaving  the  university  (Ca?nbr,  Antiq.  Soc. 
Proc.  ii.  112) ;  the  tradition  (Aubrey,  Xir«») 
that  he  did  not  master  the  Latin  language 
till  past  middle  age  is  unfounded.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Norfolk  {Glossary y  pref.  ed. 
1626),  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1585-6  (Dug- 
dale,  Oriy.  Jun'd.  p.  268),  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  studied  law  with  a  view  to 
practict*,  and  left  London  within  three  years 
to  settle  again  in  Norfolk.  On  18  April  1590 
he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  John  L'Estrange  of  Hunstanton.  His 
wife  seems  to  have  brought  him  considerable 
property,  and  this,  with  what  he  inherited, 
provided  him  with  a  generous  competency 
[ib.)  He  became  guardian  to  his  brother-in« 
law,  Sir  Hamon  L'Estrange,  and  lired  during 
his  ward's  minority  on  the  latter's  property 


at  HtuKtanton  [see  under  L'Estb.inoe,  Sir 

lUtlOH]. 

Thoiigli  ftt  ihia  period  engaged  in  the  ordj- 
n»rr  occuiMtiona  of  a  country  ^ntleman, 
Spt-'tinan  tlisployed  bis  antiquarinn  bent  by 
the  compoHitioD  of  a  Latin  troalise  on  coats 
of  onnuur,  '  Aspilogia  ;  '  it  yras  probably 
written  before  1595,  altbougb  it  was  not  pub- 
lub«d  till  ltt54.  Hu  also  transcribed  manj 
of  Ibe  deeds  and  cbarters  relating  to  the 
inoiiMteriGS  of  Norfolk  and  SuSblk,  and 
wrot«  the  de«criptinu  of  Norfolk  printed  by 
John  Speed  fii.v.]  before  1010,  In  1693  he 
va»  admitted  a  member  of  the  origioal  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  (Arr/iaolo//ia,  xxiii. 
138 :  IlBittXB,  Antig.  Uite.  ii.  430),  and  thus 
made  the  acqiiainiauce  of  Camden,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  Uichard  Corew,  and  otltera. 
Such  intercourse  encouraged  his  antiquarian 
proelivitios.  In  IdSU  (ReUquia  SpelnuiTi- 
nimMa,  od.  Gibson,  p.  20H)  be  wrote  a  dia- 
logue, probably  to  be  road  Defore  the  society, 
concerning  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  and 
existing:  prices;  he  proved  that  immense 
treasure  bad  been  in  the  past  exported  from 
England.  The  Mciety  di«cantiBUt.>d  its  meet- 
inge  in  1004.  Spelman's  eSbrts  to  resus- 
citate them  ten  years  later  were  frustrated 
by  James  I's  prohibition.  In  1609  he  unsuc- 
cessfully petitioned  James  I  for  admisaiouae 
m  follow  to  the  newChetsea  College  (Draft  of 
Latin  petition  in  Tanner  MS.  cilii.  58). 

Spelman  increased  bis  Xorfolk  properties 
in  l^MU  by  the  purchase  of  the  leases  of 
Black  borough  and  Wormegny  abbey  s  fro  m  the 
leeaees  of  tha  crown,  but  be  became  involved 
by  this  transaction  in  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  (.'bancery  which  lasted  many  years; 
tttecaso  wa«  ultimately  settled  by  compromise 
after  1625,  while  Lord  Coventry  was  lord- 
ka«per(i''.  S.Cao^r  la  Proceedings qfOiT/tAr. 
jtntig. Soc.\i.lOi;  HUt.anilFateof  Saeriki/e, 
ad.lBIS3,i>.345).  Uacou,wlienlordchaucellor, 
gftT«  his  uecision  af^ainst  Spelman  in  this  liti- 
gation, and  it  is  iipiiflcunl  that  Sir  Henry'H 
name  subsequently  appeared  among  the 
auitors  in  chancery  who  present«d  petitions 
toparliament  complaining  of  Bacon's  corrup- 
tion (Hint.  Sacrilfge,  \%Si,  p.  ^45;  Howeli., 
Statr  Trial;  ii.  1107).  Summing  up  tlje  re- 
Bulht  of  thia  suit  in  the  *  History  and  Kat^ 
of  Sacrilege '  (ed.  1H53,  p.  ^47),  he  declared 
tiinuetf  lo  have  been '  a  great  loser,  and  not 
behoMon  lo  fortune,  yet  butipy  in  this  that 
ho  is  out  of  the  briars,  and  eHpecially  that 
be  hereby  flrst  discerned  the  infelicity  of 
meddling  nith  consecrated  places.' 

Hpelmau  was  returned  as  member  of  par- 
liament Ibr  Castle  (Using  on  -*0  Sept.  1597 
lltttam  i/  Memien  i{f  Pari.  1878),  and  in 
"^A  be  sarved  as  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk. 


His  scholarly  abilities,  combined  with  his 
knowledge  of  affairs,  commended  him  to 
James  1,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  on 
2  March  1617  commuwioner  to  determine  un- 
settled titles  to  lands  and  manors  in  Ireland. 
The  business  of  the  commission  necessitated 
three  visits  to  Ireland  (Hearitb,  Aniiq.  Di»- 
coune,  ii.  430 ;  Preface  to  OlossaryM- 1626). 

In  1612  he  moved  with  his  whole  family 
to  London,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of 
books  and  scholarly  friends,  and  to  free  him- 
self from  unspecified  annoyances  which  he 
had  experienced  in  the  country.  Although 
ho  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  Norfolk,  he  sold  hie  stock 
and  let  his  farms  and  bouse  there  His  first 
Loudon  residence  was  inTuthillStreet,  West- 
minster, close  to  the  library  of  bis  friend  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  {3itt.  MSS.  Comm.  9th  Sep. 
p.  424).  Here  he  remained  for  about  twenty 
year?,  until  his  removal  to  the  house  in  Bar- 
bican of  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  his  son-in-law 
(Addit.  MS.  25384 ;  Hi^t.  MSS.  Comm.  t Itk 
Rep.  App.  iv.  18;  cf.  ArcAirolnffia,vol.ixiv.i 
Cal.  State  Paper*,  Dom.  January  1632). 

As  soon  Bf  lie  was  settled  in  London, Spel- 
msn  completed  his  treatise  '  De  non  teme- 
randts  Ecclesiis,  a  trocte  of  the  righta  and 
respect  due  unto ChurcheB,'which, according 
to  the  title,  was  written  '  to  a  gentleman 
who,  having  an  appropriate  paraonage,  em- 
ployed the  church  to  prophaoe  uses,  and  left 
the  parishioners  uncertainly  provided  of  Di- 
vine service  in  a  parish  near  there  adjoining.' 
The  gentleman  in  question  was  Francis  Sba- 
deiB,  Spelman's  uucle,  a  conversation  with 
whom  IS  said  lo  have  occasioned  the  writing 
of  the  treatise.  In  the  hrst  instance  it  was 
intended  only  for  private  circulation,  but  was 
printed  in  London  in  1613.  Three  copies 
bound  together,  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  contain  numerous  manuscript  notes 
by  ihe  author.  The  third  copy  has  nsHghlly 
different  tille-page.  A  reissue  came  from 
the  press  of  Andrew  Hart  at  Edinburgh  in 
Itil6,  and  contains  an  address  by  the  author 
to  the  bishops  of  Hcotland  and  a  preface 
siglled  'I.  S.'  Spelman's  treatise,  rough  and 
forcible  in  style  but  abounding  in  recondite 
learning,exerciaedan  extraordinary  inftuence 
on  lay  impropriators,  who  were  in  not  a  few 
cases  induced  by  ita  strong  argument  to 
restore  lay  impropriations  to  the  use  of  the 
church.  '  While  Sir  Henry  Spelman  lived 
there  came  some  unto  him  almost  every  t«rm 
at  London  to  consult  with  him  how  they 
might  legally  restore  and  dispose  of  their 
impropriations'  (Reltq.  Spelman.  ud.  Gibson, 
p.  64).  Baptist,  Lord  llicks.  Baron  Scuda- 
mtire,  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend  were  among 
those  who  acted  on  his  advice.    The  success 
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of  this  work  no  doubt  led  tlie  author  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  more  elaborate  'History  of 
Sacrilege/  which  he  had  already  projected. 
In  the  preface  to  the  reader,  'De  non  teme- 
randis  Ecclesiis'  (ed.  1613),  he  says  in  refe- 
rence to  the  larger  undertaking:  'I  have 
thought  it  not  unfit  upon  some  encourage- 
ment to  sende  this  forth  (like  a  Pinnesse  or 
poste  of  Advise)  to  make  a  discovery  of  the' 
coast  before  I  adventure  my  greater  ship.' 
He  was  collecting  materials  for  his  *  History 
of  Sacrilege '  up  to  1633.  But  it  was  not 
printed  in  its  author's  lifetime ;  it  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  an  unknown  editor 
in  1698. 

Meanwhile  Spelman  resolved  to  concen- 
trate his  energies  on  a  great  work  on  the 
bases  of  English  law  to  be  deduced  from 
original  records  (tb,  ii.  439).  But  at  the  out- 
set of  Iiis  researches  he  experienced  so  much 
difficulty  in  assigning  the  proper  meanings  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  terms  that  he  deter- 
mined to  postpone  his  legal  researches  until 
he  had  compiled  a  glossary  of  law  terms. 
He  had  already  prepared  in  1614,  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  'a  discourse  touching 
the  antiquity  and  etymology  of  law  terms 
and  times  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England.'  But  the  society  was  suppressed 
before  this  paper  was  read,  and  it  was  not 
published  till  1684  (Hearne,  Aniiqwirian 
Discourses,  ii.  331).  Pursuing  his  scheme  of 
a  full  glossary,  he  submitted  sample  sheets 
to  eminent  foreign  scholars  in  Sc'ptember 
1619,  and,  on  securing  their  approbation, 
proceeded  with  the  work  (Peiresc  to  Spel- 
man, Addit.  MS.  25384).  The  deaths  of  his 
wife  and  of  a  son  in  1620  did  not  impede  his 
progress,  Init  wliile  working  on  the  *  Glos- 
sary '  he  found  time  in  October  1621  to  ])re- 
pare  a  formal  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
the  accidental  killing  of  a  park-keeper  by 
Archbishop  Abbot  rendered  him  incapable 
of  performing  archiepiscopal  functions.  He 
affirmed  the  archbishop's  irregularity,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  an  extraordinary 
form  of  new  consecration.  This  expression 
of  opinion  did  not  aifoct  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  archbishop  (Preface  to  Con- 
cilia). At  length  in  1626  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Glossary,'  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
letter  ^L,'  was  published.  Spelman  had 
ofiered  it  in  vain  to  Beale,  the  king's  printer, 
for  »')/.,  or  for  books  of  that  value.  He 
consequently  bore  all  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation. The  importance  of  the  volume  was 
immediately  recognised  bv  the  great  scholars 
of  the  dav  (  Tssher  to  Spelman,  2  * 
Addit.  At  S.2f>^iSA,t'^  ht 

of  the  edition  remf 
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for  the  completion  of  the  work  until  1638L 
The  second  and  concluding  volume  appeared 
posthumously  in  1664. 

With  his  scholarly  studies  Spelman  com- 
bined some  active  interest  in  practical  affairs. 
He  had  become  a  member  of  the  council  for 
New  England  shortly  after  its  foundation 
on  23  July  1620  (Habard,  i.  99),  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany from  this  period  up  to  the  resignation 
of  their  charter  in  1635.  He  drew  their 
patents,  and  performed  other  legal  work 
arising  out  of  their  struggle  with  the  Vir- 

finia  Company  {Cal,  State  PaperSy  Colonial, 
2  July  1622,  28  Jan.  1623,  25  March  1623, 
29  June  1632,  25  April  1635).  He  was  also 
among  the  adventurers  who,  by  patent,  were 
erected  into  the  Guiana  Conipany,  and  on 
8  June  1627  he  was  appointea  treasurer  (t6. 
8  June  1627). 

On  26  April  1625  Spelman  was  returned 
member  for  AVorcester  city  to  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I  {Return  of  Members  of 
Parliament) J  but  he  seems  after  a  short  time 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  that  position  by 
his  son  John.     He  was  no  ardent  politician. 
*■  I  am   no  parliament  man,'  he  wrote  on 
26  May  1628  to  Ussher.   Although  a  devoted 
royalist,  he  appears  to  have  sympathised  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
the  main  points  in  which  he  regarded  as 
having  been  'seriously  and   unanswerably 
proved  and  concluded  by  the  lower  house' 
{Life  and  Letters  of  James  Ussher^  ed.  Parr, 
London,  1 686).   He  was  appointed  on  8  May 
1627  a  member  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
what  offices  existed,  and  what  fees  were  taken, 
in  11   Eliz.  (ir)69-70),  and  what  fees  had 
been  imposed  since.    He  was  again  appointed 
a  member  of  two  similar  commissions,  on 
28  June  1627  {Cal,  State  Papers,  Horn.  June 
1027)  and  in  Januarv  1630.     His  work  *  De 
Sepultura,'  which   was   not    published    till 
1041,  and  which  proved  the  existence  of  ex- 
orbitant exactions,  embodied  no  doubt  some 
of  the  experience  he  gained  in  this  capacity. 
Although,    according     to     Sir     Simonds 
D'Kwes,  Spelman  was  in  1630  *  now  very 
aged  and  almost  blind  '  {Autobiogr.  i.  455), 
he  appears  about  this  time  to  have  under- 
taken his  compilation  of  the  '  Councils,  De- 
i  crees.  Laws,  and  Constitutions  of  the  Eng- 
I  lisli  Church,'  the  first  volume  of  which,  up 
I  to  1066,  occupied  him  seven  years  (Wood, 
Athencp,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  ()71 ).     In  carrj-ing  out 
I  this  most  important  work  he  was  assisted  by 
j  Jeremiah  Stephens  [q.  v.]  and  by  his  son  John 
'  Spelman.   Other  scholars  also  gave  generous 
issistance,  and  Abbot,  Laud,  and  Ussher  all 
Tarded  the  work   favourably.     The  fir*t 
uneappeared  in  1039.  Although  it  omitted 
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much  that  might  have  been  inserted,  and 
was  m  pkces  inaccurate,  this  publication 
was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  in  a  systematic 
way  with  the  early  documents  concerning 
the  church,  and  practically  inaugurated  a 
new  historical  stuay. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  which  had  led  him 
to  undertake  the  *  Glossary '  determined  him 
to  found  an  Anglo-Saxon  lectureship  at  Cam- 
bridge. On  28  Sept.  1636  he  wrote  on  this 
subject  in  cautious  fashion  to  his  friend 
Abraham  "Wheelocke  [q.  v.] :  *We  must  not 
launch  out  into  the  deep  before  we  know  the 
points  of  our  compass  (Letters  of  Eminent 
JLiterary  Men^  Camd.  Soc.  p.  163).  Bishop 
Wren  encouraged  the  design  (Tanner  MS. 
clyii.  86).  The  lectureship  was  eventually 
established  and  endowed  with  the  stipend 
of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Middleton. 
Wheelocke  was  appointed  the  first  lecturer. 
But  the  first  appointment  to  the  post  was 
also  the  last.  On  Wheelocke^s  death  in 
1667,  and  in  accordance  apparently  with  the 
founder's  wishes,  the  stipend  of  the  rectory  of 
Middleton  was  then  paid  toWilliam  Somner 
[q.  v.]  towards  the  expense  of  completing  his 
i^xon  dictionary  (Kbnnet,  Life  of  Somner^ 
p.  72 ;  Cooper,  Annalsy  iii.  301). 

Spelman  was  granted  (27  Nov.  1036)  by 
royal  warrant,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
council,  the  sum  of  300/.,  in  recompense 
of  his  extraordinary  '  labour  and  pains  taken 
by  him  on  sundry  occasions  in  his  maiesty*s 
service'  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.),  and 
about  February  1638  he  declined  the  king's 
offer  of  the  mastership  of  Sutton's  Hospital, 
Charterhouse.  At  the  same  time  he  recom- 
mended his  son  John  for  the  office  (Tanner 
MS,  xxvi.  21).  Despite  his  generosity  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  repre-  i 
sentation  of  the  university  in  1640,  only 
seventy  votes  being  recorded  in  his  favour 
{Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  xi.  405).  The 
last  work  that  Spelman  published  was  the 
*  Original  Growth,  Propagation,  and  Condi- 
tion of  Tenures  by  Knight  Service'  (1641), 
which  he  undertook  owing  to  the  mistakes 
attributed  to  the  interpretation  he  gave  of 
'  Feudum '  in  his '  Glossary '(IlEABNE,^;i^t<^. 
Disc.  ii.  439). 

He  died  in  London  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law.  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  in  Barbican, 
and  was  buried  near  Camden  in  Westminster 
Abbey,just  outside  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
on  14  Oct.  1641  (cf.  Letters  of  Eminent  Men, 
Camd.  Soc..) 

Throu||[h  life,  although  b^  no  means  blind 
to  the  fallings  of  her  ministers  (De  Sepul- 
tmra)f  SpQiiiun's  admiration  of  the  English 


church  exercised  on  him  a  predominant  in- 
fluence, and  his  good  services  to  the  Anglican 
community  in  opening  out  the  almost  un- 
explored field  of  early  church  history  were 
invaluable.  The  gratitude  of  contemporaries 
was  expressed  by  Sir  Francis  Wortley : 

There's  none  I  know  bath  written  heretofore 
Who  hath  obliged  this  church  and  kingdom  more; 
Thou  hast  derived  and  proved  our  Church  as 

high 
As  Kome  can  boast,  and  given  her  pride  thelie 

(Characters  and  Elegies,  London,  1646,  p. 
48).  Another  view  of  his  churchmanship 
is  supplied  by  his  biographer  J.  A.,  who 
says :  '  Cane  pejus  et  angue  eos  oderat  qui 
sibi  solebant  plaudere  tanquam  qui  soli 
essent  sancti  et  pure  vereque,  ut  vocant,Pro- 
testantes.'  As  un  ecclesiastical  lawyer  he 
ranks  among  the  best  informed  that  this 
country  has  produced,  and  his  *  Glossary' 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  name  of  inaugurator 
of  philological  science  in  England. 

Spelman  was  a  willing  helper  of  fellow- 
students.  He  assisted  Baker  in  his  collec- 
tions for  an  ecclesiastical  history  (Wood, 
Athenee,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  14) ;  he  encouraged 
Wheelocke  to  edit  Beda ;  he  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Dugdale  to  Dodsworth  (Dug- 
dale,  Life,  p.  10),  and  helped  the  former  in 
September  1638  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  pursuivant  extra  title  Blanch  Lyon  (see 
Dugdale). 

By  his  wife,  Eleanor  L'Estrange,  who 
died  on  24  July  1620,  he  had  four  sons  and 
four  doughters,  all  born  in  Norfolk.  The 
eldest  and  youngest  sons,  John  and  Clement, 
are  noticed  separately*  The  second  son  died 
within  nine  days  of  his  mother.  The  third 
son,  Henry  (1595-1623),  *  in  displeasure  of 
his  friends  and  desirous  to  see  other  country ' 
(Relation  of  Virginia,  by  H.  S.),  went  out 
to  Virginia  in  1609,  lived  with  the  Indians 
until  December  1610,  learnt  their  language, 
act^d  as  interpreter  to  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1611,  paid  short  visits  to  England 
m  1611  and  1618,  and  on  23  March  1623 
was  killed  by  the  Anacostan  Indians  near 
the  site  of  Washington  (Bkown,  Genesis  of 
U.S.A.) 

In  appearance  Spelman,  says  Aubrey 
(Lives,  li.  540), '  was  a  handsome  ^ntleman, 
strong  and  valiant,  and  wore  alwayes  his 
sword  till  he  was  about  70  or  more.'  There 
is  a  portrait  of  him,  erroneously  said  to  have 
been  taken  when  he  was  eighty -one  years  of 
age,  in  the  university  gallery,  Oxford.  An- 
other portrait  ascribed  to  Paul  von  Somer  is 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery ;  an  engrav- 
ing of  this  picture  by  Faithome  is  prefixed 
to  vol.  L  of  the  *  Glossary/  published  in  1720, 
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and  to    the  'Aspilogia/   edited    by   Biss.  | 
Faithome*8    engraving    was    subsequently 
copied  by  White,  and  appears  in  the  collected 
works  edited  by  Gibson.    A  third  portrait 
in  oils  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ilardwicke,  and 
a  fourth  was  in  the  Fountaine  collection  at  | 
Narborough.    There  is  an  engraved  portrait  , 
in  Blometield*8  *  History  of  Norfolk.  j 

Spelman*s  chief  works  were:  1.  *De  non  , 
temerandis  Ecclesiis :  a  Tracte  of  the  Rights  ' 
and  liespect  due  unto  Churches/  London,  • 
1613 ;  other  editions,  Edinburgh,  1616 ;  Lon-  ! 
don,  1616;  Oxford,  1646,  16C.8, 1676,  1704,  ! 
1841.    2.  *  Archseologus  in  modum  Glossarii 
ad  rem   antiquam  posteriorem   continentis  1 
Latina  Barbara,  peregrina,  obsoleta  .  .  .  quae 
in  Ecclesiasticis,  pro&nis  Scriptoribus,  legi- 
bus,  antiquis  chartis  et  formulis  occurrunt,' 
vol.  i.  1626;  the  second  volume,  which  is  in- 
ferior to  the  first,  appeared  in  16(U,  edited  by 
Dugdale,  who  was  encouraged  to  undertake 
the   work  by    Lord  Clarendon  and  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon ;  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  charge  against  Dug- 
dale of  interpolating  this  volume  to  gratify 
his  political  prejudice  (Dc7GDALB,Z{/5?,p.  29 ; 
cf.  art.  Dugdale,  Sir  William;   Brady, 
Jani  Anglorum  faciea  Antiqua,  1083,  p.  229). 
3.  *  Concilia  Decreta  Leges  Constitutiones  in 
re  Kcclesiarum  orbis  Britannici,'  vol.  i.  to 
1006,  London,  1030.     The  second  volume 
appeared  in  1064,  edited  by  Dugdale,  again 
at  the  instigation  of  Clarendon  and  Arch- 
bishop Shuldon  ;  of  the  two  hundred  sheets 
in  this  volume,  Dugdale  declares  that  all  but 
fifty-Heven  were  of  his  own  collecting  (Dug- 
da  lk,  Life  J  ]).  12).     A  hiter  edition,  dated 
1730-7,  was  revised  and  expanded  by  David 
Wilkins  [q.  v.]  into  four  folio  volumes,  and 
this  work  formed  the  basis  of  *  Councils  and 
Ecclesiastical    Documents*    (1809-73),    by 
Dr.  William  Stubbs,  now  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  Arthur  West  lladdan  [q.  v.]     4.  *The 
Growth,    Propagation,    and    Condition   of 
Tenures  by  Knight  Service/  London,  1(541. 
f).  '  I)e  Sepultura,'  1041.     (i.  'A  Protestant's 
acc(>unt  of  his  Orthodox  holding  in  matters 
of  K(^ligion  at  this  present  Indilference  in 
the  Church,'  &c.,  Cambridge,  1042;  reprinted 
in    *  Somers    Tracts,'    iv.     32,    ed.     Scott. 
7.  *  Tithes  too  hot  to  ho  touched,'  ed.  Jeremy 
Steph(»ns,  1040  ;  the  title  was  subsenuontly 
altiTed  to  *  The  larger  Treatise  on  Tithes,' 
1047;  the  work  was  presumably  written  in 
support  of  Richard  Montague  [q.  v.],  and  in 
opposition    to   Selden.      H.    *  Apologia   pro 
tract  at  u  de  non  temeranf"    "  ""^  ^  alienatione 
decimarum,'  ^•♦'»d  nni  ^  Jeremy 
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England,'  by  Spelman  and  Dodsvoith,  1650, 
4to.  11.  *  De  Terminis  Juridicis.  of  the  Law 
Terms;  wherein  the  Laws  of  tie  Jeirs,  (iw- 
cians,  Romans,  Saxons,  and  [dTonnans  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  are  fiiUy  explained,'  168i 
12.  <  The  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege.' 
London,  1698 ;  this  work  appears  to  have 
been  leh  incomplete  by  Spelman;  in  1663 J. 
Stephens  began  to  print  it,  but  the  impres- 
sion was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London 
before  it  was  finished.  Bishop  Gibson  dis- 
covered the  main  portion  of  the  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  his  '  Reliquiae.'  The  unknown 
editor  of  the  1698  edition,  however,  describes 
himself  as  '  a  less  discreet  person  who  will 
een  let  the  world  make  what  use  of  it  they 
please.'  The  aim  of  the  work — *  published 
for  the  terror  of  evil-doers' — was  to  em- 
phasise the  ancient  principle  that  church 
froperty  could  never  be  justly  alienated, 
n  1846  and  1853  new  editions  appeared. 
In  1895  it  was  re-editcd  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  S. 
Warren.  An  abridged  translation  was  made 
into  French,  1698,  and  was  reprinted  at 
Brussels  in  1787  ;  it  has  also  been  translated 
into  German  (llegensburg,  1878). 

A  collection  of  Spelman's  posthumous 
works  on  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Eng- 
land, *  Reliquiae  Spelmanniie,  was  edited  by 
Bishop  Gibson  in  1695.  This  volume  con- 
tains, among  other  hitherto  unpublished 
])iece8,  discourses  *  Of  the  Ancient  Govern- 
ment of  England '  and  *  Of  Parliaments ;  *  An 
Answer  to  a  short  Apology  for  Archdeacon 
Abbot  touching  the  death  of  P(;t<?r  Haw- 
kins ; '  *  Of  the  Original  of  Testaments  and 
Wills  and  of  their  Probate  ; '  *  Icenia,  sive 
';  Norfolci**©  Descriptio  topographica ; '  *  De 
Milite  Dissertatio : '  *  Historia  Familise  de 
Sharnbum  ; '  *  A  Dialogue  concerning  the 
Coin  of  the  Kingdom ;  'and  two  discourses 
*  Of  the  Admiral-jurisdiction  and  the  Offi- 
cers thereof,'  and  'Of  Ancient  Deeds  and 
Charters.'  I)avid  Wilkins  first  printed  in 
j  his '  I^ges  Anglo-Saxonicae'  (1 721,  fol.)  Spel- 
'  man's  '  Collection  of  the  old  and  statute  laws 
of  England  from  W^illiam  I  to  9  Henry  111.' 
Another  volimie  of  selections  from  Spel- 
man's works  appeared  in  1 723  ( London,  fol. ; 
2nd  edit.  1 727).  Among  extant  unpublished 
manuscripts  of  Spelman  are :  *  Archaism  us 
graphicus,'  written  for  the  use  of  his  sons  in 
1000,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Rawl.  B.  462, 
and  *  Magnne  Chartre  Origo,'  Kawl.  C.  917, 
548.  Many  of  Spelman's  manuscripts  were 
sold  with  the  library  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro  in 
1820. 

[No  good  biography  of  Spelman  exists;  the 
lives  by  Bishop  Gibson  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
the  Collected  Works  and  by  J.  A.  in  Latin  pi%- 


(izid  to  I  he  ^ilioDof  the  Gluwnry  puUiabcd  in 
1887  BlTard  lidlo  more  informiitioii  tliaii  (bnt 
eoDtkinMl  in  Speliniin'i  own  pnfitce  to  Ibe  G\oa- 
M17,  «i1.  1636.  Huatof  tiioaulbociliaafoUowttd 
Imra  bron  gWeo  in  Ihu  text ;  tattnnee  hrva  also 
beei)  mnda  to  Brit.  Hiis.  Cot,  i  Bull.  Ubr.  Cni. ; 
Ciil.  Stura  Pi«i>Bn.,  Dom,  nnd  Colonial ;  Huckel's 
Lifii  ofIliiih»pWilliHniH:  Diiadril«'<>  Life:  Biogr. 


SPELMAIT,  Sir  JOHN  (U9S  ?-1544l, 
judgt^  of  the  king's  bench,  bom  about  U9n, 
was  BOH  of  Henrv  Spelman,  reconler  of  Not^ 
wich  ill  Hftl.  tlie  Spelman  family  were  of 
Ancient  ili^iioent,  being  sprung  fToin  Ilamp- 
ihire,  where  in  the  time  of  Heniy  III  thfy 
bfld  the  manor  of  Brockenhurat ;  in  thefouT^ 
tccnth  ct-'Dlurv  they  appear  to  have  settled 
Norfolk,  where  tbey  held  the  minor  of  Beker- 
tion  in  tha  fifteenth  century.  The  judge' 
fkther,  Henry  Spelman  of  Bekerton,  by  hi 
m&iTi««u  with  hisaecond  wife,  Ela,  dnughte 
and  coheiress  of  William  deNarborougb,be- 
ctmeiKJsiessedofthe  property  at  Narboroiigh, 
which  siibsHiUfntly  became  the  home  of  the 
fwnily  (Blomefibld,  BMory,  ri,  450,  464). 
Sprlman  waa  the  youngest  of  seven  children 
of  his  father's  second  marriage.  Early  in  life 
he  was  dent  to  Gray's  Inn  to  study  law  (cf. 
FOKTBR,  Oray't  Inn  Reg.  pp.  i,  9).  He 
became  n  render  of  the  inn  in  1514,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  same  (it)ic«  a  second 
time  in  UilB  (DiraOALR,  Origiitri.  ji.  293). 
He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  the  coif  in 
Trinity  term  1621.  and  was  made  king's 
Serjeant  in  April  1629  {Lettrm  and  Pajifri. 
Hen.  VIII,  vol.  Iv.  pt.  ii,  p.  2435).  He  ww 
■ppointed  (U  July  lr>30)  one  of  the  oom- 
missionvrs  to  make  inquisition  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk  OS  to  the  possessions  held  by 
Wolsey  therein,  and  n^in  as  comi 
in  August  1530  to  make  an  inquisition  ol 
lands  given  by  Wolsey  to  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, previously  to  his  attainder  (16.  p. '2946). 
In  February  1532  he  was  acting  as  a  iuatice  of 
■■size,  and  was  created  a  judge  of  the  king's 
Iwnch  ill  lfi33  (Uhqdilb,  (Mroniea  Sfnfs,p. 
S'J).  He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Anne  Boleyn  in.Tune  1533,  and  reported  the 
tnnnner  of  a  I  tendance  of  the  judges  (Cotton 
3f5S.  Ve"p.  cxiT.  124).  InlSSfiheHCted  asa 
commissioner  on  the  trials  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  TlishopFieher,  and  again  on  ISMay 
1536  as  one  of  the  special  commiwioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  for  Middlesex  who  were 
Appointed  to  return  all  indictments  found 
Bgainst  Queen  Anne  and  Lord  Kochford 
(Letli-ri  and  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  x.) 
For  suuh  siTvice*  he  received  in  April  153" 
a  (Crnot  in  fee  of  the  manor  of  Oracys  in 
Is'arborough,  Norfolk,  belonging  to  the  sup- 


pressed priory  of  Penteney  (16.  vol.  xii.  pt, 
i.p.512). 

Spelman  appears  to  have  been  a  discreet', 
courtier,  and,  at  Thomas  Cromwell's  request, 
appointed  the  latter's  nominee  as  clerk  of 
12  April  lo3fi,  though  regretfully 
Albeit  I  intended  to  promote  one 
of  my  own  sons.'  He  died  on  26  Feb.  1644, 
and  was  buried  in  Norborough  church.  The 
brass  nf  Sir  John  in  judges  robes  over  his 
tomb   is    engraved   in   Cotman's    '  Xorfolk 

Spelman  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Frowj-k  of  (iunners- 
bury  in  Middlesex,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frowyk  [q.  v.],  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  by  whom  he  left  a  family  of  thirteen 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  second  son, 
Henry,  was  father  of  Sir  Henry  Spelmnn 
(1B64P-1641)  [q.v.]  A  younger  son,  Wil- 
liam S])elman,  was  educated  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
in  15^3  he  was  engaged  in  a  secret  mission 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Spain  ( Tanner  MS. 
Ixxx.  21  et  seq.)  He  was  the  author  of 'A 
Dialogueor  Confabulation  between  two  Tra- 
vellers, sometimes  Companions  in  study  in 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the  one 
named  Viandante,  the  other  Seluaggio.'  This 
piece,  in  manuaiript,  was  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection nf  PnwBon  Turner.  William  Spel- 
man married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Cor- 
nelius von  Slonbove,  a  Dutch  judge. 

[Fom's  Juilges;  BlomeBeld's  Norfolk:  Visit. 
of  Norfolk  (Hfl"rl.  Soc.).  p.  284 ;  Norfolk  Archwo- 
logical  Soe.  Publ.  vol,  vii.]  W.  C-a. 

SPELMAN,  SiK  JOHN  (1594-1643), 
royalist  and  author,  was  the  eldest  son  and 
he"ir  of  Sir  Henrv  Spelman  [q.  v.]  Clement 
Sjielman  fq.  v.]"  was  his  youn^st  brother, 
John  was  bom  at  Hunstanton  in  1594,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he 
went  as  a  student  to  Gray's  Inn,  where  he 
was  admitted  on  16  Feb.  1007^8  (Fostbk, 
Efi/iitrr  of  Advumimt  to  Grat/i  Inn).  Ho 
had  chambers  '  in  the  comer  nere  Stanhope 
Buildings  towards  Orays  Inn  Lane'  (Addit. 
MS.  35384).    In  his  love  of  history  and  anli- 

3[uitiee  John  seems  to  have  followed  in  the 
ootstcps  of  his  father,  who  regarded  him  as 
heir  to  his  literary  remains  (Gmcilui,  vol.  i. 
pref.)  He  berame  well  acquainted  with 
the  leading  scholars  of  his  time,  and  when  in 
Paris  in  I^pteraber  I6i!)  was  introduced  by 
his  father's  friend,  Nic.  Fabri  de  Peiresc,  to, 
among  others,  Bignon  and  Rigaltius,  both  of 
whom  seem  to  have  considered  him  well 
worlhv  of  their  scholarly  reiiard  (Peiresc  to 
Sir  He'nry  Spelman,  Addit.  MS.  253S4).   On 
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hie  return  to  EoglAnd  he  married  Ai)De,onlj 
daughter  of  John,  eon  and  heir  of  Sir  Roger 
Townsbendof  Rainham.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Hevdon  in  Norfolk, 
whence  he  kbb  writing-  to  hie  father  in  162G 
(Tanner  MS.  Ixir.  146).  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father  as  mem- 
ber for  Worcester  city  (^Return  of  MeTnben 
<>^PaWifl«i«i(,  Pari. Papers,  lfi78).  In  1628, 
by  the  influence  of  Sir  Siogei  Townshend,  he 
travelled  on  the  continent  for  a  time  in  the 
Buite  of  Lord  Carliele  (Cat.  Statr  Papers, 
Dom.  17  May  1628).  On  learing  Lord  Cai^ 
liele  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  vieit«d  some 
of  the  univereities,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Italian  acholoM  (Co/.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  8  May  1629). 

When  hie  father  refused  the  masterehipof 
Sutton's  Iloepital,  he  vainl;^  asked  that  the 
office  might  oe  given  to  his  son.  He  was 
knighted  on  18  Dec.  1641.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  the  king  wrote  to  him  on 
21  Jan.  1642,  directing  him  to  remain  in 
Norfolk,  where  his  personal  «ervice  and 
residence  were  especially  needed  (Norfolk 
Archaological  Soe.  ii.  462;  cf.  Tanrur  MS. 
liiv.  145).  Subsequently  the  kin^  sum- 
moned him  to  Oxford,  where  he  lived  in 
Brasenose  College,  and  attended  Charles  I's 
private  council.  He  thoroughly  gained  the 
royal  favour,  and  it  was  intended  to  appoint 
him  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  (lA. 
xxvi.  21).  But  he  died  prematurely,  on 
26  July  1613,  of  the  camp  disease  {At/fredi 
JlffljTni  Fi(a,prefBce,  Oxford,  1678).  Hr  was 
buried  in  St.  Slarr's  Church,  his  funeral  ser- 
mon being  preached  by  Ussher.  He  left 
two  sons:  lioger  Spelman  of  Holme,  and 
Charles,  afterwards  rector  of  Ckmgham.  His 
estate  was  sequestrated  by  the  parliament, 
'  to  the  very  great  weakening  of  it,'  from 
which,  wrote  a  descendant  on  S  Feb.  1691, 
'  his  posteritie  too  sensibly  groan  under,  this 
day'  (banner  MS.  ixvi.  21). 

Kpelmsu   published  from  manuscripts  in 


lie  wrote  while  at  Oxford  the  following  pnm- 

Jhlets :  1.  '  Certain  Considerations  upon  the 
(uties  both  of  Prince  and  Peop!,','  Oxford, 
1R42,  and  published  in  'Somera  Tracts,' iv. 
316,ed.Scott.  2, '  A ViewofaprintcdBook, 
entitled  "Observations  upon  his  Majesty's 
late  Answers  and  ExpresseB,"'  Oifonl,  1642. 
3.  'TbeCaseofour  Anairs  in  Law, Religion, 
and  other  Circumstances  briefly  examined 
and  presented  to  the  Oinscience,'  Oxford, 
1643;  and  4.  'A  Discovsrie  of  London's 
Obstinacie  and  Misery.'  He  also  compiled, 
apparentlv  during  his  residence  in  Oxford,  a 
'Lifeof  ifingAUredthe-Greati'whicb,  after 


I  mentary  by  Ubadiah  Walker  [q.  v.] 
'  [Wood's  Athenn  Oxon.;  Btonefleld's  NorfoU. 
'  vol.  vi. ;  Brit.  Hussiun  Cat. ;  Cal.  StAle  Papan, 
'  Dom. ;  Bodlsian  Libr.  Cat.  ;  Norfolk  ArchBob- 
gical  Socvol.vii]  W,  C-a. 

SPENCE,  BENJAMIN  EDWABD 
(1822-1866),  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Liverpool 
in  1822.  His  father,  William  Spence.  who 
was  bom  in  Chester,  contributed  to  the  Liver- 
pool and  the  Manchester  exhibitions,  and  in 
1842  and  1S44  to  the  Royal  Academy;  bat 
later  in  life  he  became  a  partner  in  a  buaineas 
house  in  Liverpool,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
I  fesaion.  He  i&ed  in  Liverpool  on  6  July 
1849,  aged  66  jetn.  The  younger  Spenca, 
at  the  a^  of  sixteen,  successfully  executed 
a  portrait  bust  of  William  Roscoe  [q.  v.], 
and  in  1846  he  was  awarded  the  Ileywood 
silver  medal  and  51.  in  money  by  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Manchester  tnstitution  for  a 
group  in  clay  of  the  death  of  tbe  Duke  of 
York  at  Agincourt.  His  father  was  then 
persuaded  by  hia  old  friend,  John  OJb- 
I  son,  R.A.,  to  send  tbe  young  aculptor  to 
I  Rome.  Here  he  entered  the  studio  of  R.  J. 
Wyatt,  and  also  received  mnch  help  from 
I  Qibson.  Belnveen  1849  and  1867  he  con- 
tributed to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
I  Academy  five  times— in  1860  Ophelia,  in 
1856'Venus and  Cupid,'in  1861  Ihppolytus, 
and  in  1867  'The  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.'  To  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  he  contributed  two  worki, 
'  Finding  of  Moses' and  'Jeanie  Deans  be- 
fore Queen  Caroline,'  and  to  tbe  French 
International  Exhibition  of  1856  '  Highland 
Marv.'  Many  works  of  hia  that  were  not 
exhibited  in  England  were  engrayed  in  tbe 
'  Art  Journal,'  He  was  not  an  artist  of 
greet  originality,  but  his  work  has  elegance 
and  feeling.  He  died  at  Leghorn  on  21  Oct. 
1866. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artista  of  EngliBh  School ; 
Art  Journal.  IgSS.  p.  364 ;  Gmrn's  Did.  of 
ArtiEtB  ;  EihibilioD  Calalogues.]  A.  K. 

SPENCE,  ELIZABETH  ISABELLA 
(17G3-I832), authoress,  was  bom  on  IS  Jan. 
1768  at  Dunkeld.  She  was  tbe  onlvchildof 
Dr.  James  Spence,  a  physician  at  bunkeld, 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
George  Fordyce,  provost  of  Aberdeen  (d. 
1733),  and  sister  of  Jamea  Fordyce  [q.  v.] 
Losing  her  parents  early.  Miss  Spence  went 
to  live  in  London  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  was  by  their  death  left  destitute  of  rela- 
tives. She  had  already  commenced  writing 
asafastime.andnowcarriedit  onfocaliveli- 
hooa.    Ilei    works   conaist  of  novels  uid 


a  of  uaveL  Her  first  book,  pub- 
U^ediii  1799.  woe 'H(>1pn8indair.'B  novel, 
in  S  vols.  Qer  boolu  of  IraTel  include 
'Srimmer  Excursions  thmugh  parr  of  En^- 
Unil  nnd  WdIm,'  publisiied  ia  2  toIs.  in 
180R,  and '  Skatctits  of  the  Prcnant  Munnere, 
Ciutoin,  and  Scenwr^  of  ScwitUnd,'  of  which 
iha  second  Hlition,  in  two  volumea,  bears 
doto  \»ll,  I'he  latter  work  was  ridiculed 
in  'Blackwctod'  (vol.  iil)  in  an  anicle  en- 
Utldil '  Mls»  Spence  and  tho  Bagman.' 

Among  her  »ien(i»  were  Ijody  Anne  Bar- 
nard, Miu  Elizabeth  Ogilvy  Ben^r  [q.  v,], 
the  I'ortim,  Mlas  Landon,  and  Sit  Humphry 
Uavjr.  8he  died  M  Chebau  on  27  July  lB3->. 
There  ie  an  engraved  portrailof  Miss  Spence 
in  •  U  B«ll«  A3sembhe'(No.  185)- 

Other  works  by  Misii  Spence  are :  1.  The 
Nobilily  of  the  Heart,'  3  vols.  1801.  2.  '  The 
Wedding  Day,'  3  vols.  1807.  3.  '  Commemo- 
rative FeoUnp,'  1812.  4.  'The  Curoie  and 
his  Daughter:  a  Cornish  Tale,' 1813.  5.  'The 
Spanisb  Guitar,'  1615,  6.  'A  Traveller'B 
■ftle  of  lost  Onturj,"  3  voIb.  1619.  7.  'Old 
8tori««,'  2  vols.  1822.  8.  '  How  to  be  rid 
of  a  Wife,'  2  vols.  1823.  9. '  Dome  Rebecca 
Berrr,"  3  vols.  10.  '  Tales  of  Welsh  Society 
and  Scennr;,'  2  vols. 

[Altibona'ii  Did.  of  Engl.  Lit. ;  Gout.  Mag. 
1882.  ii.  Bill;  A.  D.  Fonlyoej  Fami!/ Record  ot 
Uie  niuDi  of  Uingwall  Fordyce.  188S,  p.  227  : 
Annual  Bidgr.  and  Obil..  pp.  367-71.]    E.  L. 

SPENCE.  GEOUGE  (1787-18501.  jurist, 
born  in  17(i7,  second  son  of  Thomas  Richard 
Spenoe,  Burreoo,  of  Hanover  Square,  l.>on- 
don,  wa«  eJucated  at  a  private  »chool  at 
Ricbtuond.  Surrey,  and  at  the  university  of 
OIm^w, where  he  matriculated  in  180'2,tuid 
gnulnatod  M.A.  on  11  April  1805.  After 
some  time  spent  in  the  office  of  a  Londi 
•olioitor.  he  was  admitted  in  1806  a  student 
at  tliB  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  called  ' 
the  baron  28  June  1811,elected  a  bencher 
1635.  reader  in  1845,  and  treasurer  in  1846. 
A  pupil  of  the  eminent  equity  draughtsman, 
John  Bell  (17a4-le3e)  [g,  v.],  he  rapidly 
acouirod  an  extensive  practice,  most  of  which 
hRtostantakineeillc(27Dec.  1834).  H.'was 
returned  to  parliament  in  the  tory  Interest  foi 
fieading  on  20  June  1826,  but  was  unseated 
on  pet)t!on(2GMBrchlH37).  neafterwanl! 
(0  MarclL  l^^secured  the  Kipon  seat,  which 
bemtaiaednnlil  the  dissolution  of  Decern  her 
1832.  Both  in  and  out  of  parliament  he 
nadp  somii  ineSectunl  attempts  to  ventilate 
the  question  of  chancery  reform  {Hannard, 
now  ser,  uv.  463,  3rd  ser.  i.  1411,  iv.  550, 
\x.  'ii'A,  liii.  467.  xiv.  8191.  luthe  divisions 
on  the  parliamuulary  reform  bill  be  voted 
ac^iiiniit  liis party:  he  did  not,  however,  seek 
'    ""      "o  the  now  parliament. 


Science  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  legal 
lucation  and  an  original  member  of  the 
Societyforpromoting  the  Amendment  of  the 
Law,  founded  in  1614.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  he  consecrated  almost  exclusively  to  his 
opui  magniaa,  'The  Equitable  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  comprising  ita 
Rise,  Progress,  and  final  Establishment,  &c., 
London,  1846-9,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  work  ia 
still  the  standard  authonty  on  the  abstruse 
and  intricate  subject  of  which  it  treats ; 
but  the  labour  involved  in  its  composition 
damnged  his  health,  and  on  12  Dec.  IS-'K)  he 
died  of  wounds  inflicted  by  himself  in  a  fit 
of  insanity  at  his  residence,  42  Hyde  I'ark 

Spence  manned,  in  1819,  Anne  KoUall, 
daughter  of  a  solicitor  at  Cliester,  who  with 
issue  survived  him.  lie  was  author  of,  besides 
theRreat  work  already  noticed  :  l.'.\n  Essay 
on  ttie  Origin  of  the  English  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutions, read  to  the  Societv  of  Clifford's  Inn  in 
nilaryTerm,iei2,'1812."2.'AnInouiryinto 
the  Origin  of  the  Laws  and  Political  Institu- 
tions of  Modern  Europe,  particularly  those  of 
England,'  London,  1826,  8vo.  3.  ■  The  Code 
NapoUon,  or  the  l-'rench  Civil  Code  literally 
translated,  by  a  Barrister  ofthe  Inner  Temp]  e,' 
1827.  4.  '  Reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,' 
London,  1830,  Svo.  6.  ■  An  Address  to  the 
Public,  and  more  especially  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  present 
unsatisfoctorystateoftbe  Court  of  Chancery,' 
London.  1639. 8vo.  0, 'Second .iddress.'&c, 
same  place  and  year.  7.  '  Documents  and 
Propositions  relalinfftothe  Masters' Offices,' 
&c.,  London,  1842,  fol. 

[Times.  IT  Dm.  18S0 ;  Law  Review.  Fsbmary 
1851.  posHcript;  Law  Mag.  February  18S1 ; 
Qent.  Mag.  1861.  i.  13S  ;  Aon.  Rec.  1850,  Cbron. 
p.  1 53,  App.  p.  286  :  Innor  Templo  Boots ;  Law 
Timsa,  zvi.  294;  information  from  W.  Jnnn 
Addison,  esq.,  sisislaDt  clerk,  Olugow  Unirpr- 
sity.]  J.  M.  R. 

SPENOE,  JAMES  (1812-1882),  surgeon, 
son  of  James  Spence,  a  merchant  of  Edin- 
burgh, byhisthiri  wife,  was  bom  on  31  March 
1812  in  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  educated  in  Galashiels,  at  a  large 
boardin^school,  and  afterwards  at  the  high 
school,  Edinburgh.  He  entered  the  uni- 
veraity  of  Edinburgh  in  1826.  and  bt^gan  to 
study  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
as  an  army  surgeon.  His  medical  studies 
were  interrupted,  and  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Messrs.  Scott  &  Orr.  an  eminent  firm  of 
chemists,  then  carrying  on  business  in  Prince's 
Street,  Edinburgh.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  completing  his  medical  education  at  the 
university  and  in  the  extramural  school,  and 
in  1832  he  received  the  diploma  of  tlie  Royal 
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College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  havinff  pre- 
yiously  spent  some  time  in  Faris  studying 
anatomy  and  surgery.  As  soon  as  he  was 
qualified  he  made  two  voyages  to  Calcutta 
in  1833  as  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever.  There 
he  began  to  teach  anatomy  as  the  university 
demonstrator  under  Professor  Alexander 
Monro  tertius  [q.  v.],  and  in  this  occupation 
he  continued  for  seven  ^ears.  He  resigned 
his  post  in  1842,  and  joined  Drs.  Handyside 
and  Lonsdale  in  the  extramural  school  of 
anatomy  at  1  Surgeons*  Square,  to  act  as 
demonstrator  in  place  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson 
[a.  v.],  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
ot  physiology  in  the  university.  There 
Spence  took  part  in  the  lecture-room  course 
of  demonstrations  on  regional  anatomy,  as 
well  as  in  the  dissecting-room  teaching. 
His  teaching  was  greatly  appreciated  in 
the  school,  at  that  time  the  chief  school  of 
anatomy  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably dexterous  dissector,  and  some  of  his 
beautiful  preparations  of  the  vascular  system 
are  still  preserved  in  the  university. 

Spence,  who  was  in  surgical  practice  while 
teaching  anatomy,  left  the  dissecting-room 
in  1846,  and  gave  lectures  on  his  favourite 
parts  of  surgery.  In  1849,  on  becoming  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he 
lectured  systematically  on  surgery,  at  first  at 
High  Schools  Yards,  adjoining  the  royal  in- 
firmary, where  Robert  Listen  [q.v.]  and  James 
Miller  [q.v.l  had  lectured,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Richard  Mackenzie  in  1854,  at  the  school 
at  Surgeons'  Hall.  In  1864,  on  the  death  of 
Professor  James  Miller,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  university.  He 
nad  been  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  1850,  full  surgeon  in 
18o4,  clinical  lecturer  in  1856,  and  he  con- 
tinued, as  professor  of  surgery,  to  act  as 
surgeon  at  the  infirmary  till  nis  death.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen  in  Scotland  in  1865,  president  of  the 
Royal  Collep^e  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in 
1867  and  1868,  and  member  of  the  general 
medical  council  in  1881,  representing  there 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

He  (lied  at  21  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh, 
on  0  June  1 882,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grange 
cemetery,  Edinburgh.  A  three-quarter  length 
in  oils  was  painted  by  James  Irvine.  It  was 
etched  by  Durand  of  Paris,  and  a  replica  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  at  Edinburgh.  The  portrait  was 
presented  to  Professor  Spence  on  18  July 
1881,  in  the  name  of  the  medical  profession 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Cfolonies. 

He  married,  in  1847,  the  daughter  of 


Thomas  Fair  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Spence  must  be  reckoned  among  the  gnat 
operating  surgeons  who  have  rendered  Edin- 
burgh famous  throughout  the  world.  Like 
Liston,  Feigusson,  and  Syme,  he  had  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  anatomy  that  every  step 
in  a  difficult  operation  was  foreseen.  He  was 
especially  happy  in  his  treatment  of  tracheo- 
tomy, herniotomy,  urinary  diseases,  and  am- 
putations, yet  he  was  essentially  a  conserva- 
tive surgeon,  and,  like  his  great  contemporary, 
Sir  William  Scovell  Savory  [q.  v.],  he  main- 
tained that,  in  skilled  hanas,  the  simple 
methods  of  the  older  school  were  preferable 
to,  and  gave  as  good  results  as,  the  more 
complicated  system  adopted  by  the  disciples 
of  tne  antiseptic  school  of  Lister.  After 
the  death  of  James  Syme  in  1870  Spence  be- 
came the  leading  consulting  and  operating 
surgeon,  and  occupied  that  position  until  his 
death. 

He  published  :  '  Lectures  on  Surgery,^ 
plates,  4  pts.  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1868-9-71 ;  2nd 
edit.  1875 ;  8rd  edit.  1882.  This  is  the  worit 
upon  which  Spencers  reputation  as  a  writer 
chiefly  rests.  He  also  contributed  many 
papers  upon  anatx)mical  and  surgical  sub- 
jects to  various  Scottish,  English,  and  Irish 
scientific  journals. 

[Obituary  notices  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  1882,  xxviii.  89-96,  British  Medical 
.Tournal,  1882,  i.  928,  Lancet,  1882,  i.  1011 ;  pri- 
vate information  from  Mrs.  Spence  and  Profewor 
Stnithers.  F.R.S.]  D'A.  P. 

SPENCE,  JOSEPH  (1699-1768),  anec- 
dotist  and  friend  of  Pope,  was  bom  at  Kings- 
clere  in  Hampshire*  on  25  April  1699,  and 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Spence,  rector  of 
Winnal  in  the  same  countv.  At  an  early 
age  *  he  was  taken  under  tke  protection  of 
Mr.  Fawkener,  an  opulent  relation.'  Faw- 
kener  provided  for  his  education  at  Eton, 
where  he  did  not  continue  long,  and  in  1715 
was  elected,  at  the  reputed  age  of  14,  scholar 
of  Winchester.  He  matriculated  from  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  on  11  April  1717  (at  the 
reputed  age  of  16),  became  fellow  of  New 
College  in  1 720,  graduated  B. A.  on  9  March 
1728-4,  took  holy  orders  in  1724,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  1727.  He  had  in  1726  pub- 
lished dialogues  on  Pope's  translation  of  the 
*  Odyssey '  (*  An  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey :  in 
which  some  particular  Beauties  and  Blemishes 
of  that  work  are  considered,'  London  and 
Oxford,  1726,  8vo),  which  probably  procured 
him  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry  in  the 
following  year  '  on  the  first  day  he  became 
capable  of  it.'  This  was  on  11  July  1728, 
when  he  succeeded  Thomas  Warton.  He 
was  elected  in  1733  for  a  second  term  of 


1726  {id  liod  (ibUlQed  the  small  rector;  of 
Birchan^r  in  Easax,  *  where  lie  ioduleeil 
hi*  nKtural  inclination  for  gardening.'  His 
BMny  on  the  Odyssey  lind  befriended  bim 
with  i*Dpe,  and  enabled  bim  to  begin  making 
thoM  notea  of  the  convurBation  of  Pope  and 
U*  circle  for  which  literary  historv  stands 
d»«ply  indobte<l  to  him.  A.  farounible  men- 
tion of  Jamea  Thomson  in  his  easay  had  been 
of  great  aervice  to  the  author  of  the  '  Sea- 
sons,' who  became  his  intimate  friend.  Hie 
kindliness  was  also  shown  by  the  interest 
be  took  in  Stephen  Duck  [q.  v.],  the  peasant 

gtet,  for  whom  he  procured  the  living  of 
jBeet  in  Surrey. 

Amiable  and  high -principled,  Spcnce  waa 
in  request  as  a  compaDion  for  yonng  men  of 
rank  on  conlinentnl  tours,  and  successively 
Bccomponied  Cbarlea  SiLckviUe,  earl  of  Alid- 
dleaex  (afterwards  second  Ouke  of  Dorset) 
[q.  T,],  Mr.  Trevor,  and  Henry  Fiennea  Clin- 
tODt  ninth  earl  of  Lincoln  and  afterwards 
•Mond  duke  of  Newcaetle-under-Lyne  [q.  v.] 
In  honour  of  his  first  pupil  he  reprinted,  at 
Pope's  suggestion,  his  ancestor's  tragedy  of 
'  Qorboduc,'  with  an  introductory "  Memoir ' 
(173B).  On  bis  third  and  last  tour  (1739- 
)7JlJ)  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ijtdy 
Mary  Wurttey-Montag^  and  of  Ilorace  Wal- 
pole.  On  his  return  in  1742  he  Wfts  pre- 
aented  bv  his  college  to  the  living  of  Great 
Horwood  in  Buckinghamshire, and  appointed 
i^us  professor  of  modem  bistury  at  Ox- 
ford, in  all  probability  another  academical 


tlpence  had  been  for  anme  years  engaged  in 
preparing  his  '  I'olymetis,'  a  treatise  on  cks- 
alcal  mythology,  as  illustrated  by  ancient 
vorks  of  art.  and  Latin  writers.  Ilis  collec- 
tiona  for  the  book  were  commenced  in  1732 
moderthe  title  of  Noc tea FlorentinB."Poly- 
nurtis;  or  an  Enquiry  concerning  the  ^ree- 
mant  between  the  Works  of  the  Roman  Poefs 
uid  the  Ki?ninini  of  the  Antient  Artists,'  was 

fubliahed  in  folio  with  numerous  plates  in 
747,and,Blthou2hseTerelv  criticised  for  its 
total  neglect  of  Oreck  autliors,  brought  its 
author  l.fiOO/.  A  fourth  edition  appeared  in 
1777,  and  an  abridgment  in  1802.  Like  the 
•  Bssay  on  the  Odyssoy,'  it  is  in  the  form  of 
dialogue.  Although  inadequate  fi-om  the 
tint,  and  lona  ago  BU]ter3eded,  it  remains  an 
MTwable  book,  owing  to  the  urbanity  of  its 
uld-faahioiied  sckolanhip,  the  justice  of 
KMne  incidental  observations,  and  its  affluent 
•tonu  of  quotation;  and,  as  nn  intellectual 
if  belDrogencous  banquet,  may  be  compared 
with  Ihn  ■  l>eipnosophiBts '  of  Athttireus. 
■***^'       apeaka  of  ita  ■  taste  and  learning.' 


'  Polymetis '  remained  Spence's  only  con- 
siderable contribution  to  classical  scholar- 
ship ;  but  in  1757  he  communicated  an 
'Account  of  some  Antiquities  at  llercula- 
neum '  to  the  Iloyal  Society,  and  a  year  be- 
fore his  death  he  edited  the  '  Remarks  and 
Dissertations  on  Virgil'  (1703)  of  his  IViend 
Edward  Iloldsworth  [q.v.] 

In  1749SpBncew88presentedby  hisformer 
pupil,  Lord  Lincoln,  with  a  house  at  Byfleet 
in  Surrey  ;  a  relative  of  another  travelline 
companion.  Bishop  Richard  Trevor  [q.  v.  L 

Save  him  a  prebend  at  Durham  in  1754;  and 
e  chiefly  divided  his  time  between  these 
residences.makingamendstDhisparLstiionerB 
at  Ctreat  Ilorwood  for  his  long  absences  by 
tbe  liberality  of  his  benefactions.  His  gene- 
rosity towards  all  kinds  of  persons  is  warmly 
eulogised,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  friend 
to  struggling  authors,  especially  to  Dodsley 
before  bis  prospercms  bookwlling  da^s.  One 
of  his  earliest  friends,  Christopher  Pitt 'q.T.], 
and  one  of  the  latest,  Shenstone,  unite  in 
their  testimony  to  his  gentleness  and  urba- 
nity. Gardening  continued  tobehis  favourite 
recreation ;  he  also  made  several  tours  in 
England.  His  health  failed  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  when,  on  20  Aug.  1 768, 
he  was  found  dead  in  a  canal  in  his  garden, 
there  were  rumours  of  suicide,  but  the  cause 
of  death  was  more  probably  a  fit  (cf,  Gml. 
.Way.  1819,  ii.  412).  He  waa  buried  in  By- 
fleet  church,  where  there  is  a  monument 
with  an  inscription  by  Bishop  Lowtli.  His 
executors  were  Lowtb,  Edward  Rolle  (his 
deputy  at  Oxford),  and  I)r.  James  Ridley, 
who  had  in  17ft4  given  an  attractive  por- 
trayal of  his  old  friend  in  tbe  '  Tales  of  the 
Oenii '  under  the  transparent  disguise  of 
'  Phesoi  Ecneps,  Derviae  of  the  Groves.' 

Spence's  character  as  a  critic  is  fairly  given 
by  Dr.  Johnson :  '  His  learning  was  not  very 
great,  and  his  mind  not  very  powerful ;  hia 
criticism,  however,  was  commonly  just ; 
wbat  be  thought,  he  thought  rightly,  and 
bis  remarks  were  recommended  by  coolness 
and  candour.' 

Spence  left  a  collection  of  literary  anec- 
dotes which  illustrates  the  benefit  which 
a  man  of  ordinary  abilities  mav  confer  upon 
literature  by  a  mere  faithful  record  of 
what,  he  has  heard.  ^Vithout  his  notes  much 
of  tbe  literary  history  of  the  eigiileenth  oen- 
turv,  and  especially  of  that  of  Pope,  bis  im- 
mediate circle,  and  Uis  antagonists,  would 
have  been  irretrievably  lost.  The  conversa- 
tional gleanings  of  his  Italian  tour  are  also 
interesting:  and  altogether  the  book  presenls 
an  admirable  view  of  the  dominant  literary 
and  critical  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth  ccd~ 
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The  literary  history  of  Spence's  'Anec- 
dotes '  is  curious.  During  the  writer's  lifetime 
the  manuscripts  were  lent  to  Warburton  and 
to  Warton,  and  were  used  to  a  slight  extent 
in  Owen  Kuff  head's  *  Life  of  Pope/  Spence 
undoubtedly  designed  them  for  posthumous 
publication,  and  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  dis- 

e)sed  of  the  copyright  by  anticipation  to 
odsley ;  but  his  executors  hesitated,  and 
finally  deferred  to  the  objections  of  Lord 
Lincoln  (then  Duke  of  Newcastle).  A  copy 
made  for  the  duke  was,  however,  commu- 
nicated to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  indebted 
to  it  for  many  of  the  most  important  parti- 
culars in  his  'Lives'  of  Pope  and  Addison. 
It  was  subsequently  transcribed  for  Malone, 
who  used  it  in  preparing  his  *  Life  of  Dryden.' 
Malone's  copy  was  to  have  served  for  an  edi- 
tion by  William  Beloe  [q.  v.],  but  Beloe  died 
in  1817  before  publishing  it,  and  the  manu- 
script was  sold  to  John  Murray;  the  latter 
kept  it  back  until  the  announcement  of 
another  edition,  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer 
[q.  v.],  when  he  hurried  it  through  the 
press,  and  the  rival  editions  appeared  on 
the  same  day  in  1820.  Singers  was  the 
fuller  and  more  authentic,  being  printed 
without  omission  of  text  or  alteration  of 
arrangement  from  Spence's  own  manuscript, 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spence*s 
executor,  Bishop  Lowth,  and  been  be- 
queathed or  given  by  the  bishop  to  a  gentle- 
man in  his  service  named  Forster,  from  whom 
it  had  passed  to  the  bookseller,  W.  H.  Car- 
penter. This  edition  also  contained  supple- 
mentary matter  and  a  memoir  of  Spence  by 
Singer.  At  Singer's  death  the  manuscript 
(forming:  lot  21  of  the  Spence  MSS.)  was 
knocked  down  at  Sotheby's  for  t«n  shillings 
on  3  Aug.  1858  (Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser. 
vi.  120).  A  reprint,  so  exact  as  to  preserve 
even  mistakes  and  errata,  was  published  in 
Russell  Smith's  *  Library  of  Old  Authors '  . 
(1858).  A  '  Selection '  was  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  John  Underbill  in  1890. 
Spence's  miscellaneous  writings   include 

*  An  Account  of  Stephen  Duck,'  1731,  sub- 
sequently prefixed  to  Duck's  *  Poems  on 
Several  Occasions '  in  1736  ;  *  An  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Blacklock,'  the 
blind  poet,  1754,  which  was  prefixed  to  the 

*  Poems '  of  1756  [see  Blacklock,  Thomas]  ; 

*  A  Parallel  in  the  Manner  of  Plutarch ' 
between  Robert  Hill,  the  learned  tailor,  and 
Magliabecchi,  1757,  which  was  included  in 
Dodsley's  *  Fugitive  Pieces'  in  1761  and 
several  times  reprinted  [see  Hill.  Robert, 
1699-1777].  Besides  other  trifles,  he  also 
published  *Orito'  (1725)  and  'Moralities' 
(1753)  under  the  pseudonvm  of  Sir  Harry 
Beaumont.    At  his  death  he  left  in  manu- 


script a  mock  epic,  '  The  Charliad,'  which 
was  'wisely  suppressed'  by  Lowth  (Brit 
Mus.  Add.  MS.  25897).  His  auto^pk 
letters  to  his  mother  and  various  friends 
during  his  foreign  tours  are  in  Egerton  MSS. 
2234  and  2285.  Spence's  library  was  sold 
by  B.  White  on  8  Aug.  1769  (see  Catalogue 
in  British  Museum). 

A  portrait  of  Spence,  painted  by  Isaack 
Whood  in  1 789,  was  engraved  for  *  Polymetis  * 
by  G.  Vertue  in  1746. 

[SiDger's  Memoir  of  Spence,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Anecdotes;  Tjei^a  Historical 
Rhapsody  on  Mr.  Pope ;  Nichols's  Lit  Aneed. 
ii.  378  sq.  (with  portrait)  ;  Walpole's  Corresp. 
ed.  Cunningham  ;  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, iii.  350:  Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  Hill, 
passim ;  Pope's  Works,  ed.  Elwin  and  Comt- 
hope,  pas»im ;  Great.  M}ig.  1768,  p.  399;  Monthly 
Keview,  March  1820 ;  Quarterly  Beview,  xxiii. 
401  (art.  by  I.  D'lsraeli.)]  R  G. 

SPENCE,  THOMAS  (1760-1814),  book- 
seller  and  author  of  the  Spencean  scheme  of 
land  nationalisation,  was  i)om  on  the  Quay- 
side, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  21  June  17&b. 
His  father  came  from  Aberdeen  about  1789 ; 
he  was  a  net-maker  and  shoemaker,  and  sold 
hardware  in  a  booth  upon  the  SandhilL  He 
had  nineteen  children  by  two  wives,  of  whom 
the  second,  Margaret  Flet,  was  the  mother 
of  Thomas.  Young  Spence  was  tauffht  to 
read  by  his  father  ;lie  was  a  clerk,  and  after- 
wards a  teacher  in  several  schools  in  New- 
castle. A  lawsuit  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  free  men  of  the  town  about  some 
common  land  is  said  to  have  first  turned 
Spence's  attention  to  the  question  to  which 
he  devoted  his  whole  life.  He  submitted,  in 
1775,  his  views  on  land  tenure  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  met  in  Westgate 
Street,  in  apaper  entitled  *  The  Real  Bights 
of  Man.*  The  society  expelled  him,  not  for 
his  opinions  nor  even  for  printing  the  paper, 
but  for  hawking  it  about  like  a  hal^nny 
ballad.  He  proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  parish  should  form  a  corporation  in 
whom  the  land  should  be  for  ever  vested ; 
parish  officers  would  collect  rents,  deduct 
state  and  local  expenses,  and  divide  the  re- 
maining sum  among  the  parishioners.  No 
tolls  or  taxes  would  be  levied  beyond  the 
rent ;  all  wares,  manufactures,  and  employ- 
ments would  be  duty  free ;  public  libraries 
and  schools  would  be  supported  from  the 
local  fund.  Every  man  would  have  to  serve 
in  a  militia,  and  each  year  the  parish  would 
choose  a  representative  for  the  national  as- 
sembly. A  sabbath  of  rest  would  be  allowed 
every  five  days.  'Whether  the  title  of  king, 
consul,  presiaent,  &c.,  is  quite  indifferent  to 
me.'     The  proposals  were    frequently  re- 


printed  and  sold  in  pamphlcit  form  b^  the 
autbor  in  liuiidon  ;  mibtislii>d  with  addilioiiB 
in  1793,  and  u  'The  Meridian  Sun  of 
Liberty '  in  1796.  The  pamphlet  was  again 
iasiied  by  Mr,  TI.  M.  Hyndman  in  1882  as 
'Thn  Nationalisation  of  the  Land  in  1776 
and  1863.'  Spence'a  principles  were  further 
devi'lopod  in  his  '  Ckmatitution  of  S^ensonea, 
a  country  in  Fairvland.'  His  views  are 
challttnewl  by  Malthus  (Principle  qf  Popii- 
iation,  5th  tdit,  1817,  ii.  280-1). 

He  devised  a  new  phonetic  ayatem  ei- 
plainnd  in  '  The  Grand  Itepoaitory  of  the 
English  LangiiOKc^  anJ  endeavoured  to 
popiilarisfi  it  in  '  Tiw  Ryiository  of  Common 
Dense  and  Innocent  Enjoyment,'  sold  in 
^nny  numbers  '  at  his  school  at  the  Key- 
aide.  While  at  Hevdon  Biidge  he  married 
a  Mis«  Elliott,  who  bore  him  one  son.  Has 
wedded  lifn  waa  unhappy.  He  left  New- 
m«tlo  for  London,  set  up  a  stall  in  Holbom 
•t  which  he  aold  aaloop,  luid  exhibited  an 
ttdvertiseraent  that  he  sold  books  in  numbers. 
Amon^  these  publications,  which  were  all 
intended  to  spread  hi«  viewa  on  '  parochial 

fiartnerghip  in  land,  without  private  land- 
ordism,'  were  'Burke's  Address  to  the 
Swinish  Multitude '  and  '  Rights  of  Man ' 
(17S3),  both  in  verse.  His  most  ambitious 
production,  which  bore  the  imprint  of  'The 
Hive  of  Liberty,  No.  8  Little  Turnstile, 
High  Holburn,'  was  entitled  *  Pi^'s  Meat ; 
or  Lessona  from  the  Swinish  Multitude  col- 
lected by  the  Poor  Man's  Advocate,'  1793, 
17M,  l7Bfi,  3  vols.  sm.  8vo.  It  consisted  of 
eitracts  from  the  writings  of  well-known 
authors,  ancient  and  modem.  For  this 
tuumless  publication  Speiieewos  imiirisoned 
in  Newgate  without  trial  from  17  May  to 
22  Dec.  1794.  Li  a  lettvr  to  lht> '  Morning 
Cbronicle,'  3  Jan.  179'),  he  complained  that 
since  176^  he  bad  four  times  been  dragged 
trota  his  shop  by  law  measengers,  thrice  in- 
dicted before  grand  juries,  thrice  lodged  iu 
prison,  and  once  put  lo  the  bar,  but  not  con- 
victed, His  son  had  also  been  imprisoned 
for  selling  ■  The  Rights  of  Man,'  in  verse,  in 
the  street.  His  grievances  were  also  set 
forth  in  'The  Case  of  Thomas  .Sponce,  book- 
seller, who  was  committed  for  selling  the 
second  part  of  Paine'a  ''  Rights  of  Man,"' 
1792.  Ue  describes  himself  as  'dealer  in 
coins,'  in  'The  Coin  Collector's  Companion. 
being  a  deecriptiv«  alphabetical  list  of  the 
modem  provincial,  political,  and  other 
copper  coins,'  1796.  '  The  End  of  l>ppres- 
ninn'and  'Recantation'  (l79o),  and  'The 
Rights  of  Infants,  with  strictures  on  I'oine's 
"  Agrarian  Justice  " '  (1797)  are  pamphlets 
deacriptive  of  bis  proposals  as  to  land  tenure. 
In  lUOl  the  attoraey-general  filed  an  in- 


formation against  him  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  seditious  libel  entitled  '  The 
Restorer  of  Society  to  its  natural  State.' 
He  was  found  guilty  by  a  special  jiurat  the 
court  of  king's  bench  before  Lord  Kenyon, 
wJio  fined  him  60/.  and  sent  him  to  prison 
for  twelve  months.  He  conducted  his  o' 
ddfenee  with  much  ability,  '  Dh'e  'imp'or- 
t'ant  Tri'ftl'  iiv  To'mis  Sp'ens'  (1803),  in  his 
phonetic  spelling,  was  '  not  printed  for  sale, 
but  only  for  a  present  of  respect  to  the 
vcrthy  persons  who  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  Mr.  .''pence,'  The  constitution  of 
Speosonea  was  added  to  the  report  of  the 
tnal.  Among  the  contrivances  (o  spread 
bis  doctrines  he  struck  copper  medals  which 
he  distributed  by  jerking  them  from  his 
windows  to  paseers-liy ;  one  medal  bore  the 
figure  of  a  cat,  because '  he  could  be  stroked 
down  but  would  not  suifer  himself  to  be 
nibbed  against  the  grain;'  another  with  the 
date  November  177o  announced  that  his  'just 

Eltta  will  produce  everlasting  peace  and 
appinesa,  or,  in  fact,  the  Millennium.' 
In  leaj  ho  issued  from  21}  Oxford  Street, 
'  The  World  turned  upside  down,'  dedicated 
to  Earl  StanhcFpe,  as  well  as  a  broadside, 
'  Something  to  the  Purpose  :  a  Receipt  to 
moke  a  Millennium.'  Spcnce's  second  wife 
was  a  good-looking  servant  girl,  to  whom  he 
spoke  at  her  master's  door,  and  married  her 
the  same  day.  She  afterwards  deserted 
him.  He  died  in  Castle  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  8  Sept.  1814.  The  funeral 
wiks  Btteuded  by  many  political  admirers, 
medals  were  distributed,  and  a  pair  of  scales 
carried  before  the  cofiin  to  indicate  the  jnst- 
neas  of  his  views.  He  was  an  honest  man, 
of  a  lively  temper  and  pleasing  manners. 
Bewick  called  him  'one  of  the  warmest  phi- 
lanthropists of  tbe  day.' 

His  disciples  were  known  as  Spenceans. 
'In  1S16  Speoce's  plan  wae  revived.andtlie 
ScKiely  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  was 
inelituted,  w^ho  held  "sectional  meelinin*' 
and  discussed  "subjects  calculated  lo  en- 
hghtcn  the  human  understanding."'  There 
wiere  many  branches  in  Soho.Moorlields,  and 
the  Borough,  The  '  Spenceans  openly 
meddled  with  sundry  grave  questions  be- 
sides that  of  a  community  in  land;  and, 
amongst  other  notable  projects,  petitioned 
parliament  to  do  away  with  machinery* 
( 1 1.  Maktinbau,  Enyland  daring  the  Thirty 
i'tan'  Ptace,  ltH9,  i,  62-3 ;  see  oUo  H.  Wal- 
it.i.B"a  Uutory  of  England frtm  Iill5,  1878, 
i.  430,  439-40),  The  Watsons,  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators,  wore  Spenceans  (Slatt 
Trial;  1624,  >xxu.  215). 

(Uamoirin  Maekemdo'B  Awount  of  Niiwcaatle- 
upoa-Tjne,  1617,  i.   309-402,  alio  iuaed  se- 
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Ctely ;  Sykes's  Local  RecordB,  1833,  ii.  85-6 ; 
anport's  Life,  WritingpB  and  Principles  of 
T.  Spence,  1836;  Hjndman's  Nationalization  of 
the  Land  in  1776  and  1882 ;  Gent.  Mag.  Septem- 
ber 1814  p.  300,  March  181-5  p.  286.]  H.  R.  T. 

SPENCE,  WILLLA.M  (1783-1860),  en- 
tomologist, was  bom  at  Hull  in  1783,  and 
passed  his  early  life  in  business  there.  At 
ten  years  old  he  interested  himself  in  botany. 
In  early  life  he  also  studied  economic  sub- 
jects ;  he  strongly  supported  the  old  com 
laws,  and  was  subsequently  an  opponent  of 
James  Mill.  He  upheld  the  view  that  the 
prosperity  derived  m>m  agriculture  was  in- 
nerently  superior  to  that  oerived  from  trade 
and  commerce  (cf.  Notes  and  Queries^  3rd 
ser.  V.  214 ;  Pantheon  of  the  Age^  iii.  434). 

In  I8O0  his  attention  was  turned  to  ento- 
mology, especially  the  study  of  the  coleo- 
pt«ra.  He  shortly  after  became  ac(][uainted 
with  William  Kirby  [q.  v.],  and  a  friendship 
began  which  was  terminated  only  by  the 
latter's  death  in  1850. 

In  1808  the  two  friends  a^eed  to  be^n 
their '  Introduction  to  Entomology,'  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1815,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  in  1826  (7th  edit.  1856). 
Spence  passed  four  or  ^^^  months  in  the 
summer  of  1812  in  London,  making  re- 
searches, principally  in  the  library  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  fq.  v.]  In  1815,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  made  a  four  months' 
tour  on  the  continent. 

Between  1818  and  1826  he  resided  at 
Exmouth,  and  from  1826  to  1830  he  travelled 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  revisited 
Italy  in  1843.  Meanwhile  he  had  settled 
in  London,  and  assisted  in  1833  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
of  which  he  and  Kirby  were  elected  sole 
British  honorary  members.  He  was  president 
of  the  society  in  1847.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1806  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1834,  and  served  on 
their  respective  councils.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Lower  Seymour  Street,  London, 
on  6  Jan.  1860. 

Besides  his  joint  work  with  Kirby,  Spence 
was  author  of:  1.  *  Radical  Cause  of  the  .  .  . 
Distresses  of  the  West  India  Planters,'  8vo, 
London,  1807  ;  2nd  edit.  1808.  2.  '  Britain 
independent  of  Commerce,'  8vo,  London, 
1807,  which  went  through  four  editions  in 
that  year,  and  was  severely  censured  by 
M'Culloch.  3.  *  Agriculture  the  Source  of 
Britain's  Wealth,' 8vo,  London,  1808.  4.  'Ob- 
servations on  the  Disease  in  Turnips  termed 
.  .  .  Fingers  and  Toes,*  8vo,  Hull,  1812. 
5.  *The  Objections  against  the  Corn  Bill 
refuted,'  8vo.  London,  1815 ;  4th  edit,  the 
same  year.    Nos.  2,  3,  and  5,  with  a  speech 


on  East  India  trade,  were  printed  together 
in  '  Tracts  on  Political  Economy '  in  1822. 

He  also  contributed  some  twenty  papers, 
chiefly  on  entomological  subjects,  to  scientific 
journals  between  1815  and  1853. 

A  portrait  engraved  by  W.  Ruddon  from 
a  ^nting  by  Jonn  James  Masquerier  [q.  v.] 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

[Free.  Entom.  See.  London,  new  ser.  v.  92 ; 
Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  zi.  obit.  p.  xxx ;  Freeman's 
Life  of  Kirby,  chap.  zv. ;  Gent.  Mag.  1860,1. 
631.]  B.  B.  W. 

SPENCER.    [See  also  Dbspehseb  and 

Spensb^j^ 

SPENCER,  AUBREY  GEORGE  (17»5- 
1872),  first  bishop  of  Newfoundland,  bom  on 
8  Feb.  1795,  was  son  of  William  Robert 
Spencer  [q.  v.]  His  brother  was  George 
Trevor  Spencer  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Madras. 
He  matriculated  from  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, on  28  March  1817,  but  did  not  graduate. 
After  being  ordained  Spencer  went  out  to 
the  Bermudas,  of  which  in  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed archdeacon. 

In  1839,  when  Newfoundland  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  diocese,  with  the  Bermudas 
under  its  care,  Spencer  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Newfoundland,  returning  to  England  for 
consecration ;  during  his  visit  he  was  created 
D.D.  of  Oxford  University.  He  began  the 
organisation  of  his  diocese  and  founded  the 
Theological  College,  and  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  John's,  besides  help- 
ing to  found  twenty  other  churches.  But 
his  health  could  not  long  endure  the  severe 
winters  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  28  Nov. 
1843  he  was  translated  to  Jamaica,  which 
included  British  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas. 
Here  he  found  a  more  congenial  home,  though 
a  good  deal  ot  travelling  was  necessary.  In 
October  1848  he  made  a  visitation  of  the 
Bahamas  and  went  to  Havannah  some  years 
later.  Heremained  in  Jamaica  till  1856,  when 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  appoint  a  co- 
adjutor. Returning  to  Englano,  ne  settled 
at  Torquay,  where  he  died  on  24  Feb.  1872. 

Spencer  married,  on  14  July  1822,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  John  Musson,  and  left  three 
daughters. 

Spencer  was  the  author  of  '  Sermons  on 
Various  Subjects'  (1827), ' The Moumer Com- 
forted' (1845),  and  a  number  of  fugitive 
poems,  some  of  which  appeared  in  *  Hlack- 
wood's  Magazine '  (e.g.  October  1837,  p.  555). 

[Times,  27  Feb.  1872 ;  Burke's  Peerage,  b.t. 
♦  Marlborough  ;'  Memoir  of  Edward  Feild,  1877, 
pp.  28,  189 ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1716-1886; 
Interuational  Magazine,  January  1851,  pp.  157- 
159;  Bonnycastle's  Newfoundland  in  1842,  ii. 
99.]  C.  A.  H. 


SPENCER,  Sm  AUGUSTUS  AL- 
MERIO  (1807-1893),  general,  was  the  third 
Bon  of  Fmnoi  Almeric  Spencer,  first  baroa 
Churchill,  by  Lady  Frances  Fitirov,  fifth 
daughtur  of  Augustus,  third  duke  of  drafton. 
Goorge  Spencer,  fourth  duke  of  Marlborough 
[q.  T.J,  WB8  his  grandfather,  lie  na«  bom 
oa  25  March  1807  at  Blenheim,  and  served 
tM  one  of  the  pages  when  Alexander  1,  em- 
peror of  Kusaia,  visited  Blenheim  after  the 
Co  of  1816.  lie  lived  from  1S17  atCom- 
_',  the  seat  of  his  father  in  Wychwood 
Forest,  and  was  privatalj  educated  b;  the 
Rot.  Walter  Brown,  rector  of  Slonenfield, 
Oxfordshire,  formerly  chaplain  and  librarian 
U  Blenheim.  lnl82Sbeentered  the  army  as 
ensignof  the  43rd  light  infant^,Bnd  was  with 
the  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  In  1327  he  was 
under  Sir  Qeoive  de  Lacy  KTons  [q.  v.]  in 
Portugal.  A  ww  years  later  he  accom- 
pftoied  the  regiment  to  Canada,  and  in  183fS 
nurried.ath'redericton, Helen, second  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Archibald  Compbell,  governor  of 
New  Brunswick.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  44th,  and  served 
throughout  the  Crimean  war  (1854-5).  He 
waapresentfttthebattlesof  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  the  occupation  of  the  cemetery  and 
Buburbaof  Sebaatopol(lSJune  1855),  where 
he  woa  wounded,  and  as  brigadier-general  of 
the  4th  division  in  the  night  attack  at  the 
i»UofSeba8topol(eSfnt.l865).  In  October 
1855  he  coromanded  the  land  forces  in  the 
t^pedition  to  Kinbum,  in  conjunction  with 
Oeueral  (afterwards  marshal)  Itazaine.  He 
WM  thus  with  the  army  from  the  first  land- 
ing at  Vsjnia  until  its  return  to  England ; 
was  ten  times  mentioned  in  de^mtcbes,  and 
received  the  medal  with  three  clasps  for  the 
Crimean  campnign,  as  well  as  the  Sardinian 
and  Turkish  medals,  and  the  third  order  of 
Mediidieh,  and  was  made  C.B.  and  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  bis  retur 
England  in  1856 he  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  brigndeat  AldershoC.  In  1860  he  was  made 
major-general,  and  appointed  to  a  division 
of  the  Madras  army  at  Bangalore.  In  186(i 
ka  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
western  district  (Devonport),  and  in  1869  he 
was  again  in  India  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Bombay  armv.  In  this  year  also  he 
become  colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  the  43rd. 
IMuming  from  India  in  18T4,he  commanded 
the  2nd  unnv  corps  in  the  manoeuvres  on 
Salisbury  Plain  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  .general.  This 
was  the  close  of  his  active  semice,  He 
died  on  2F<  Aug.  1893  in  EnnJsmoreOardens, 
London. 

[Timas.  ISAng.  1893:  Hart's  ArmyList.l 
H.  L.  B. 


SPENCER,  Sib  BRENT  (!7i30-1838), 
general,  bom  in  1760,  was  the  son  of  Con- 
way Spencer  of  Trumery,  Co.  Antrim,  On 
18  Jan.  1776  be  was  commissioned  as  ensign 
in  the  16th  foot,  which  was  sent  in  the  courae 
of  that  year  to  the  West  Indies,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  St.  Lucia.  He  was 
promoted  lieutenant  on  12  Nov.  1779,  and 
was  taken  (irisoner  in  February  1782,  his 
regiment  being  part  of  the  small  garrison  of 
Brimstone  Hdl,  St.  Kitts,  which  had  to 
capitulate  after  nearly  a  month's  siege. 

Ketuming  to  England,  he  was  given  a 
company  in  the  99th  (or  Jamaica)  reoimest 
on  29  Julv  1763,  from  which  he  exchanged 
bock  to  the  15th  on  4  Sept.  In  1790  the 
regiment  was  again  sent  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  6  March  1791  Spencer  ob- 
tained a  majority  in  the  13th  foot,  then 
stationed  in  Jamaica,  He  shared  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  St.  Domingo,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  capture  of  Port-au-Prince  in 
1794,  but  went  homo  soon  afterwards  to 
join  the  115th,  a  newly  raised  corps,  in 
which  he  had  been  made  lieutenant-colonel 
on  2  May. 

On  22  July  1795  he  exchanged  to  the 
40th  (or  2nd  Somersetshire)  regiment,  and 
went  for  a  third  time  to  the  West  Indies, 
landing  at  St.  Vincent  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. He  commanded  the  regiment  there 
in  the  operations  against  the  Caribs,  and 
afterwards  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo.  In 
the  latter  island  he  was  made  brieadier  on 

9  July  1797,  and  had  command  of  the  troops 
at  Grande  Anse.  In  the  early  part  of  1798 
he  had  eight  thousand  British  and  colonial 
troops  under  him,  and  was  actively  engaged 
against  Tousaaint  L'Ouvorturo  until  the 
evacuation  of  the  island. 

Jle  luul  been  made  colonel  in  the  army 
and   aide-de-camp   to   the   king   on  1  Jan. 

1798.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  rotumed 
with  hia  regiment  to  England,  and  in  August 

1799,  when  it  had  been  raised  to  two  bat- 
talions, be  commended  it  in  the  expedition 
to  the  llelder  under  the  Duke  of  York.    On 

10  Sept.  be  defended  the  village  of  St.  Martin 
'  with  gtwil  spirit  and  judgment,'  as  Aher- 
cromby  reported,  against  the  Dutch  troops 
which  formed  the  right  column  of  Brune'e 
army.  The  republicans  were  attacked  inlheir 
turn  on  the  19th,  and  Spencer  with  the  40th, 
formingpart  of  Pulteney's  column,  drove  the 
Dutch  troops  through  Oudt  I^Wtmel,  and 
along  the  causeway  to  Alkmaar.  The  ad* 
vance  had  to  be  made  along  a  dyke  swept 
by  artillery  fire,  and  cost  the  regiment  eleven 
olhcers  and  150  men.  The  British  troops 
had  eventually  to  fall  bach,  owing  to  the 
defeat  of   the  liusaians  at  Bergen.     The 
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Duke  of  York  spoke  highly  of  Spencer's 
conduct  (London  Gazette,  24  Sept.  1799). 
The  attacK  on  the  French  positions  was  re- 
newed on  2  Oct.,  but  Piuteney's  division 
was  not  actively  engaged. 

The  British  forces  returned  to  England  in 
November.  At  the  end  of  March  1800  the 
40th  embarked  for  the  Mediterranean,  Spencer 
being  in  command  of  the  2nd  battalion. 
After  some  months  in  Minorca,  and  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  upon  Cadiz, 
it  went  to  Malta ;  and  the  four  flank  com- 
panies, under  Spencer,  accompanied  Aber- 
crombv*8  expedition  to  Egypt.  They  formed 
part  01  the  reserve  under  Moore,  and  in  the 
landing  at  Aboukir  Bay,  on  8  March  1801, 
they  were  among  the  first  troops  ashore. 
There  was  a  sandhill  in  their  front,  from 
which  the  fire  was  very  severe.  *With 
Moore  and  Spencer  at  their  head,  the  2drd 
and  28th  regiments,  and  the  four  flank  com- 
panies of  the  40th,  breasted  the  steep  sand- 
hill. Without  firing  a  shot  they  rushed  at 
one  burst  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  driv- 
ing headlong  before  them  two  battalions  of 
the  enemy,  and  capturing  four  pieces  of  field 
artillery'  (Bunbubt,  p.  95;  cf.  Smtthies, 
p.  86,  from  Landmann  s  Recollections).  His 
coolness  and  conduct  were  mentioned  in  the 
highest  terms  by  Moore  and  Abercromby 
{London  Gazette,  9  May  1801). 

Spencer  and  his  men  were  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (21  March), 
and  helped  to  disperse  the  cavalry  who  were 
pressing  on  the  42nd.  On  2  April  he  was 
sent  to  Rosetta  with  one  thousand  British 
infantry,  accompanied  by  four  thousand 
Turks.  The  French  evacuated  it  on  his  ap- 
proach, and  on  the  19th  he  took  Fort  St. 
Julien,which  commanded  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Hutchinson,  in  his  despatch, 
spoke  of  the  zeal,  activity,  and  military 
talents  which  he  had  displayed  {ib.  5  June). 
On  17  Aug.,  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Alex- 
andria, Spencer  was  in  command  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  30th,  less  than  two  hundred 
strong,  which  held  an  advanced  post,  known 
as  *the  Green  hill,'  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city.  The  French  made  a  sortie  with  six 
hundred  men  to  cut  off  this  detachment ;  but 
by  Spencer's  order  it  charged  them  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  place 
(ib.  22  Oct.) 

After  his  return  to  England,  Spencer 
served  on  the  staff  in  Sussex,  first  as  briga- 
dier-general, and  from  1  Jan.  180')  as  major- 
general.  George  III,  with  whom  he  was 
a  great  favourite,  made  him  one  of  his 
equerries,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
court.  In  July  1807  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  expedition 


to  Copenhagen.  The  expedition  returned  in 
October,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men  with  secret  instructions.  '  He  was 
to  co-operate  with  Moore  against  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Tagus;  he  was  to  take  the 
French  fleet  at  Cadiz;  he  was  to  assault 
Ceuta ;  he  was  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Port  Mahon '  (Napieb,  bk.  iL 
en.  iii.)  Delayed  by  bad  weather,  which 
dispersed  his  force,  he  did  not  reach  Gibraltar 
till  March  1808.  He  went  on  to  Port  Ma- 
hon, but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection, returned  to  Cadis.  Spain  and 
England  were  nominally  at  war,  and  the 
Spaniards  refused  to  let  ^British  troops  enter 
Cadiz.  Spencer  would  not  risk  his  small 
force  by  advancing  inland ;  but  his  appear- 
ance off  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  en- 
couraged the  insurgents  in  the  south  of  Por- 
tugal, and  prevented  the  detachment  of  troops 
from  Junot's  army  to  aid  Dupont  in  his 
attempt  on  Seville. 

The  surrender  of  Dupont  at  Baylen  on 
19  July  made  it  needless  for  Spencer  to  re- 
main longer  near  Cadiz,  and  on  5  Aug.  he 
joined  Wellesley's  force  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Mondego,  anticipating  an  order  which 
Wellesley  had  sent  him  to  that  effect.  He 
was  present  as  second  in  command  at  the 
actions  of  Roli^a  and  Vimiera.  Wellesley 
acknowledged  his  assistance  in  his  despatches, 
and  reL'ommended  him  for  some  mark  of  the 
king's  favour.  '  There  never  was  a  braver 
officer,  or  one  who  deserved  it  better '  (Deep, 
vi.  124).  It  was  deferred  on  account  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  convention  of  Cintra,  but  on 
26  April  1809  he  was  made  K.B.  He  also 
received  the  gold  medal. 

He  returned  to  England  in  October  1808, 
as  his  health  would  not  let  him  share  in 
Moore's  campaign  in  Spain.  He  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  at  the  inquiry  into  the  con- 
vention. His  evidence  was  in  its  favour; 
but  he  supported  Wellesley's  contention  that 
more  might  have  been  made  of  the  victory 
of  Vimiera.  He  had  been  made  colonel  of 
the  9th  garrison  battalion  on  26  Nov.  1806, 
and  transferred  to  the  2nd  West  India  regi- 
ment on  25  June  1808;  and  on  31  Aug. 
1809  he  was  made  colonel-commandant  of 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  95th  (now  rifle 
brigade). 

In  May  1810  he  went  back  to  the  Peninsula 
to  succeed  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke  [q.  v.] 
as  second  in  command  under  Wellington, 
but  on  the  understanding  that  Graham,  who 
was  then  at  Cadiz,  would  fill  that  post  if 
summoned  to  the  army,  and  would  be  Wel- 
lington's successor  in  case  of  need.  Spencer 
was  given  the  command  of  the  first  division 


and  the  locnl  rank  of  lieulunant-G^eneml 
(6  May  1810).  He  commBnded  his  diviaion 
mX  Bnueo^  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  in 
the  pnnuit  of  Maa^ana,  and  at  Fuentes  de 
Onoro.  Wellington  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  bis  despotclies  llie  able  and  cordial  assist- 
ftncu  wliicb  Spencer  afforded  him.  He  was 
left  in  command  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
north  f>f  I'ortugal,  when  Wellinrton  was 
wilh  Bercsford  near  Hsdajoz,  in  the  latter 
half  of  April  l§tl,  and  again  from  the 
middlu  of  lUav  to  the  middle  of  June.  He 
had  to  watch  Marmont ;  and  when  the  latter 
moved  southward  to  join  8oult  and  relieve 
Badi^oi,  Spencer  made  a  corresponding 
KBOTeonent  and  joined  Wellington. 

Na^er  Bpeak»  of  bin  aa  vacillating  when 
left  in  separate  command,  and  as  ■  more  noted 
for  intrupiditv  than  for  mililary  quickness.' 
H«  was  one  of  the  olIic«rs  who  wrote  despair- 
ing letters  home  at  the  lime  of  the  retreat 
to  Torres  Vedras,  and  helped  to  shake  the 
&ith  of  the  government  in  Wellington's 
■cheme  of  defence.  In  July  Graham  joined 
the  armv  from  Cadii,  siipersediug  Spencer 
as  second  in  command.  The  latter  obtained 
leave  to  go  home,  and  Wellington  repartud 
it  itithout  any  eipreasion  of  regret.  Spencer 
received  two  clasps  (for  Buaaco  and  Fuentea 
^  Onoro)  and  the  Portuguese  order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword. 

Ho  saw  no  further  service,  and  passed  the 
reat  of  hia  life  in  retirement.  He  had  he- 
come  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  on 
4  Jnne  1811,  and  woe  made  general  on 
2T  May  1825.  He  was  given  the  eoloneky 
of  his  old  regiment  (the  4Uth)  on  2  July 
1818.  He  was  appoinled  i  member  of  the 
«on»otidated  board  of  general  officers,  and 
was  also  made  govornnr  of  Cork.  He  died 
at  Great  MIssenden,  Buokinghnmshire,  on 
29  Doc.  1828.  The  only  nortrnit  of  him 
known  to  exist  is  a  aketcu  belonging  to 
Ijord  OarvBgh,  reproduced  in  the  '  Records' 
«f  the  40th. 

[United  Service  Jonriuil.  1829,  li.  S3-8 ;  Gent. 
Mag.  ISSfl.  i.  170  1  Oeur^ian  Em,  ii.  4711 1 
Bo^  Military  Cslsndar.  ii,  SOS;  ^mythiea's 
Hiit.Bnyinlsof  tfaplOtb  Rcgimont;  Bunharr'^ 
Xanatlves  of  somo  PussagM  in  thr>  Great  Wnr  ; 
WfllJiiStuii  Deapwtrlies  ;  Nupier'a  Wnr  in  (be 
Pnrinaiila ;  9to«kilaIe'a  ProcmliiigB  in  Iho  En- 
qstrr  into  the  CoDveDtion  of  Ciotra.] 

E.  M.  L. 

8PBNCER.  CHARLES,  third  Eakl  of 
8inrDBit(.*xi>  (lOr-HTaS),  statesman  and 
feibliophiln,  born  in  1674,  wo«  second  son  of 
Robert  Spencer,  second  carl  fti-  v.],  by  Lady 
Anne  Digby,  Toungcat  daughter  of  George, 
eecondenrlof  Btutolfn.  v.]  Evelyn,  after  a 
bttu  Atthorp  in  Ifm,  called  him  <  a  youth 


of  eutraordiuary  hopes,  vetr  learned  for  hla 
age,  andiii^nioua'(Duiry,  18  Aug.)  By  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  in  the  same  year 
he  became  Lord  Spencer.  WHien  his  father 
fled  to  Holland  in  December  1688,  his  son 
went  with  him,  and  remained  for  some  time 
at  Utrecht  with  his  tutor,  Charles  Trimnell 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester),  'to  study 
the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Dutch.'  In  1091 
he  vras  back  at  Althorp  (i£.  12  Oct.  1691). 
Two  years  later  he  had  begun  to  form  a 
library,  and  made  a  tour  about  England 
(tS.  4  Sept.  1693),  In  1695  he  bought  Sir 
Charles  Scarborough's  mathematical  collec- 
tion (ifi,  10  March  1696),  and  by  1609  had  in 
his  pOBseasion  ■  an  incomparable  library  .  .  . 
wherein,  amoug  other  rare  books,  were  seve- 
ral that  were  printed  at  the  first  invention 
of  that  wonderful  art,  as  particularly  Tally's 
Offices  and  a  Homer  and  Suidas  almost  aa 
ancient' (i^.  April  1699), 

On  coming  of  age  in  1695,  Spencer  entered 
public  life  as  memoerofparliament  for  Tiver- 
ton. During  his  ttrst  two  sessions  Mac&ulay 
says  he  conducted  himself  as  a  ateaily  and 
nealous  whig.  According  to  SwifV,  when  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  atfocted  republi- 
caniem,*  and  would  often,  among  his  fainiltar 
friends,  refuse  the  title  of  lord,  swear  ho 
would  never  be  called  otherwise  than  Charles 
Spencer,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
there  should  not  he  a  peer  in  England' 
(Swift,  fiiJrf.  of  Four  Lait  Yean  of  Antie). 
On  21  Nov.  1696,  in  tlie  debate  on  Sir  John 
Fenwiei's  attainder,  he  '  made  a  very  im- 
advised  motion  about  excluding  the  lonls 
Bpirltuall  from  the  bill '  ( Vtmon  Corretp.  ed. 
J^es,  I.  69). 

Spencer  had  married,  in  1095,  Ijidy  Ara- 
bella Cavendish,  tifth  daughter  of  the 'second 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  soon  after  her  death 
in  June  1698  proposals  were  set  on  foot 
through  Godolphin  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,  for  a  match  betwtwn  Sponct^r  and 
Lad;  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  then 
Earl  of  Marlborough.  The  latter  was  at 
first  by  no  menus  eager,  but  Sunderland 
promi^d  thot  his  sou  should  be  'governed 
in  Viverythiug  public  and  private  by  him ' 
(CoiE,  Mitrlboraugh,  ed.  Wade,  i.  53).  The 
marriage  with  Lady  Anne  Churchill,  which 
was  ^reed  upon  in  the  antumn  of  1699,  wm 
to  take  place  secretly  '  before  the  writings 
are  drawn  and  without  the  king's  leave ' 
(SAretrrburu  Corrftf.  ed.  Coie,  p.  592).  It 
was  actually  celebmled  in  January  1 700.  It 
was  a  political  even!  of  great  irojiortnnee,  as 
through  it  .Marlborough  and  hi5  wifn  were 
gradually  drawn  towards  the  whiga.  For 
some  time  afterwards,  however,  S|>uncur  and 
his   fkther-in-law  remained  political  oppo- 
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nents.  On  27  Oct.  1702  Spencer  took  his 
seat  in  the  upper  house  as  successor  to  his 
father  (Lijttkell,  Brief  Hist.  BeL  v.  320). 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  a  peer  was  to  oppose 
the  proposal  for  Prince  George's  annuity.  By 
so  dfoing  he  gave  great  offence  to  Lady  Marl- 
borough (OoxE,  Marlborough,  i.  104 ;  Wtof, 
Hist,  of  Beign  of  AnnCj  i.  146). 

On  9  Dec.  1704  Sunderland  read  before 
the  lords  a  report  of  the  committee  with  re- 
ference to  the  relations  between  England 
and  Scotland,  recommending  legislation  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  situation  which  had  arisen  out  of  re- 
cent Scottish  legislation  (LrrrBELL,  v.  495). 
Two  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  union,  and  acted  as  a  leading 
*  manager '  of  the  debates  in  the  lords  (Bur- 
net). During  1706  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Ltjt- 
TKELL,  v.  524, 629).  On  10  April  of  that  year 
he  was  created  LL.D.  by  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. On  17  June  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Vienna  on  the  accession  of 
Joseph  I,  his  chief  duty  being  to  arrange  the 
difference  between  the  emperor  and  the  Hun- 
garians (BoYBR,  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  iv. 
94).  On  26  June  he  embarked  at  Green- 
wich, *  being  first  to  goe  to  our  camp  to  confer 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  *  (ib.  p.  666). 
The  latter  assured  the  Dutch  envoy  that  his 
son-in-law  would  act  under  his  advice 
( Marlborough^ s  Letters  and  Despatches^  ii. 
167).  Sunderland  soon  tired  of  Vienna. 
Owinpr  to  the  machinations  of  the  *  whig 
junto,'  which  included, besides  himself,  Lords 
Somers,  Ilulifax,  Wharton,  and  Orford,  the 
coming  triumph  of  his  party  at  home  was 
evident.  On  11  Oct.  1705  the  joint  exertions 
of  th'j  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Sunder- 
land procured  the  appointment  of  Cowper  to 
the  lord-keepership  (see  his  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  Private  Cor- 
resp.  1838,  i.  10, 11).  Sunderland  desired  to 
share  the  anticipated  good  fortune  of  his 
political  friends,  and  he  reached  London  on 
1  Jan.  1705-6. 

During  the  ensuing  year  Sunderland  was 
in  constant  correspondence  with  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  trying  to  over- 
come the  reluctance  of  the  queen  and  also 
of  her  husband  to  admit  him  to  office.  Marl- 
borough at  length  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
Godolphin,  who  felt  the  need  of  whig  sup- 

S>rt  (CoxE,  Marlborovgh ;  Private  Corresp. 
uchess  of  Marlb.)  On  3  Dec.  1706  Sun- 
derland was  named  secretary  of  state  for  the 
southern  department  (Boyer,  Annals  of 
Anne,  v.  481).  He  appointed  Addison  one 
of  his  under-secretaries  (Luttbell,  vi.  112). 
Sunderland  is  described  by  Cunningham 


at  this  time  as  '  a  man  bold  in  his  designs, 
quick  in  his  conceptions,  and  bom  for  any 
hardy  enterprise.'  Though  the  youngest  of 
the  whig  junto  of  five,  he  was  the  first  of 
them  to  attain  office  under  Queen  Anne. 
He  had  been  refused  the  comptroUeiBhip  of 
the  household  in  1704,  and  it  was  only  the 
combined  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Alarl- 
borough  and  Godolphin  which  now  over- 
came the  rooted  antipathy  of  Anne  and  the 
distrust  of  Marlborough.  In  spite  of  his 
ability,  Sunderland's  rashness  and  temper 
made  him  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  own 

Earty.  Lord  Somers,  the  onlj  man  to  whom 
e  would  listen,  was  (according  to  Cunning- 
ham) '  in  constant  fear  of  his  bringing  all  thin^ 
into  confusion  by  his  boldness  and  inexperi- 
ence. Sunderland  soon  began  to  discredit 
the  old  whigs  and  to  form  new  ones,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  contention  among  the 
nobilitv,  to  dictate  to  the  queen,  to  impoee 
upon  the  parliament  and  people,  and  to  en- 
snare Mr.  Harley.'  During  1708  his  mdis- 
creet  interference  in  the  Scottish  elections 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin,  and  even  caused  the  duchess  to 
remonstrate.  He  was  thought  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  Halifax  and  'some  underlings 
of  his  party,'  but  he  had  also  on  this  occa- 
sion the  support  of  Somers  {Private  Corresp, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i.  149-50 ;  Burnet, 
Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  v.  389).  He,  on  his 
part,  suspected  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
of  not  being  steady  whigs,  and  did  not 
hesitate  in  parliament  to  difler  from  them 
openly. 

Harley  and  St.  John,  who  had  been  re- 
tained in  oflice  by  Anne  and  Marlborough 
in  order  to  balance  the  whig  junto,  were  got 
rid  of  in  Februan^  1708,  and  the  influence 
of  Sunderland  and  his  ally  the  duchess  was 
necessarily  strengthened  by  the  large  whig 
majority  that  was  returned  in  the  following 
November.  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford 
were  successively  admitted  to  the  cabinet, 
and  the  ministry  was  thus  (greatly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  who  dis- 
liked government  by  one  party)  composed 
exclusively  of  whig  partisans. 

Meanwhile  the  whig  position  was  being 
seriously  undermined  by  tlie  intrigues  of  Mrs. 
Masham  and  Harley.  Early  in  1710  Sunder- 
land supported  his  father-in-law  in  urging  an 
address  to  Anne  for  Mrs.  Masham^s  removal, 
but  Somers  opposed  this  course  as  without 
precedent,  and  was  upheld  by  Godolphin 
and  the  other  whig  leaders.  Sunderland 
also  diflfered  from  his  more  prudent  col- 
leagues (of  whose  lukewarmneas  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  duchess)  in  urging  on 
the  proceedings  against  SacheverelL     He 


Mvouriiig,  by  means  of  proeecutions,  to 
Mop  high-cburcli  addreuea  to  the  crowu, 
'  M  that  tbev  set  ail  engine*  to  work  to  get 
him  removed '(BoTER,  IX.  187-9).  Uewas 
considered  the  most  active  of  the  three  Be- 
cretaries  of  state,  anil  was '  implacably  odious 
to  Mr.  Ilarley'fCrinfiNaHAM),  Anne  heai- 
tftted  long  before  she  ventured  on  the  mo- 
mentous otvp  of  dismiMing  one  of  the  all- 
powerful  junto ;  but  the  statD  of  feeling  in 
tb»  country,  as  shown  during  the  Sacheverell 
trial,  gave  her  courage.  Shrewsbury,  So- 
merset, and  Mrs.  Masham  combined  to  urge 
this  step  upon  her,  and  the  queen  yielded  lo 
tlLeirBoIicitalionsin June  1710.  Sunderland 
himself  suspected  Godolphin,  but  TCitliout 
reason.  The  lord  treasurer  in  fact  exerted 
to  the  utmost  his  influence  with  Anne  in 
order  to  retnin  him  in  oflice,  and  as  n 
iMt  resnurce  threatened  his  own  resigna- 
tion and  that  of  Marlborough.  Anne  re- 
plied that  no  one  knew  belter  than  himself 
tlie  repealed  provocations  she  had  received 
from  Sunderland  (i6.  iii.  83).  (In  20  June 
1710  Marlborough  sent  a  letter  to  Oodolpbin 
to  be  shown  her,  beg^ng  that  Sunderland's 
removal  might  at  least  be  deferred  till  the 


on  the  14th  inst.  to  protest;  but  Anne  had 
alreadv  drawn  up  the  letter  of  dismissul.  and 
told  Oodolphin  that  should  he  and  Marl- 
borough rvsign,  anv  consequences  to  the 
public  would  lie  at  their  door  {i6.  pp.  88-90). 
As  no  colourable  charge  could  be  brought 
ogainst  him,  Sunderland  was  ofiered  by  the 
queen  a  pension  of  ^,000/.  He  refused  it, 
'  saying  it  he  could  nut  have  the  honour  to 
serve  his  country  he  would  not  plunder  it' 
(TBoiBB,  U.  22S-30!  LniTBBLL.  vi.  504; 
Wfnttoorth  Papen,  p.  118,  where  the  ex- 
nressiOD  is  sofV ned).  The  anticipation  that 
nunderland's  fall  would  be  followed  by  that 
cif  Omlolphin  caused  a  panic  in  the  city. 
The«e  (bars  were  soon  revised.  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  August  1710,  and  when  a 
large  I«ry  majority  was  returned,  though 
Anne  was  still  anxious  for  a  mixed  admini- 
stration, the  whjgs  were  soon  wholly  ex- 
cluded, Lady  Sunderland,  however,  did  not 
resign  her  place  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
till  the  fall  of  the  Mnrlbornugbs  in  Januan- 
17I3(J™rTw/(oSWto,  30  Jnu.  1712;  Went- 
vorlh  Papuri). 

The  extreme  tones,  who  counted  on  St. 
■Tolin's  supTiort,  were  not  long  in  attacking 
the  late  administration.  A  vote  of  censure 
on  their  conduct  of  Ihc  war  in  Spain  passed 
the  lords  by  68  to  4^  on  U  Jan.  1711,  and 
"uderlandvras  especially  singled  out  for  at^ 


tack  (LuTTBBLt-.vi.  (177).  He  admitted  his 
responsibility,  but  urged  that  he  ahered  it 
witn  his  colleagues ;  and  in  the  tMOiav  of  Ihe 
debate  the  important  constitutional  point  of 
the  collective  responsibility  of  ministers  wu 
raised  (Pari.  Jlist.  vi.  »f(9-81).  According 
to  Burnet,  Nottingham  and  the  extreme  tory 
party  wished  to  impeach  Sunderland:  but 
Diutmouth,  his  tory  Kuccessor  as  secretary  of 
slate,  had  refused  to  help  them  with  material 
from  his  office.  Unable  to  destroy  Sunder- 
land, Nottingham  soon  sought  means  of 
making  him  meful  to  him  and  his  following. 
In  the  autumn  he  and  a  small  clique  of 
lories  formed  an  alliance  with  Sunderland 
in  opposition  to  the  ministry.  When,  there- 
fore, Nottingham  brought  forward  a  motion 
against  the  propnaed  peace  on  7  DeCi  1711, 
Sunderland  made  a  vehement  speech  sup- 
porting him ;  while,  in  return,  Sunderland 
moved  the  introduction  of  the  Occouonal 
Conformity  Bill,  directed  against  his  own 
friends,  the  dissenters.  His  conduct,  says 
Cunningham,  caused  great  discontent  both 
in  city  and  country.  In  I'lShealsnentered 
into  an  intrigue  with  the  Scottish  lords, 
who  were  discontented  with  the  Mall  Bill, 
and  on  1  June  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Scottish  union  'if  it  had 
not  the  good  results  expected,'  though  he 
had  been  one  of  its  frnmers.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  he  and  Harley  (now  Lord  Ox- 
ford) indulged  in  much  personal  recrimina- 
tion {Pari.  Huf.vol.  vi.  1219-20). 

During  the  last  years  of  Anne,  Sunderland 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
court  of  Hanover  and  their  agents  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  lie  had  had  his  first  in- 
terview with  his  future  sovereign  in  1706, 
and  on  12  April  had  written  protesting  his 
attachment  and  recommending  to  liim  Hali- 
fax OS  having  the  confidence  of  the  whigs 
(MACPHEBSON,Orii'.i^per«,ii.36;  cf.SPEHCB, 
Anecdotes,  1820,  p.  313).  In  1710  he  and 
Halifax  disclaimed  republicanism  (Mac- 
PKERBOK,  Oriff.  Papert,  ii.  202),  In  1713 
the  Hanoverian  agent  in  London  wis  ap- 
proved for  reslraming  '  the  excessive  for- 
wardness and  vivacity  of  Lord  Sunderland  ' 
(li,  p.  466).  On  10  March,  however,  the 
latter  was  consulted,  together  with  Somers, 
Halifax,  and  Townshend,  as  to  what  stepH 
should  be  taken  on  the  queen's  death  (i£.  p. 
475).  In  reply  he  wrote  tc)  Hoihmar  at 
The  Hague  on  6  April,  giving  him  their 
unanimous  advice  that  the  electoral  prince 
should  be  sent  to  England,  where  he  could 
appear  without  consent  of  parliament  by 
virtue  of  his  being  a  peer  of  the  realm.  He 
at  the  same  time  sent  a  form  constituting 
the  prince   cmtoi  rei/m   for  the   Electreu 
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Sophia.  A  tow  days  later  he  wrote  again 
deprecating  delay  (ih.  pp.  475,  &c.,  481-7). 
On  12Au^,  he  reprooch^Bothmar  for  having 
refused  to  supply  the  whigs  with  money  for 
the  coming  elections  (li.  pp.  499,  600). 
Throughout  the  year  he  continued  to  urge 
the  sending  of  the  electoral  prloce  and  to 
prciss  for  money.  Meanwhile  he  opposed 
in  parUarnent  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  May 
'  there  were  Bome  reparties'  between  him  and 
BoUn^broke  ( Wentimrth  Papers,  p.  332).  On 
0  April,  when  Peterborough  said  there  had 
been  a  design  to  make  a  captain-general  for 
life,  Sunderland  hotlv  called  tipon  him  to 
prove  it  (16.  p,  328).  In  April  1714  Sunder- 
land proposed  the  insertion  in  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  oueen  of  words  to  the  effect 
that '  ftarea  ana  jealousies  ■  had  been  'justly' 
sprend  about  with  referenci.'  to  the  security 


conciling  the  whigs  and  the 
tories ;  and  Bothmar,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  testified  that  Sunderland's  attach- 
ment to  the  king  (George  I)exceeded  that  of 
any  other  (MiCPHBRSON,  ii.  640),  Neverthe- 
less, when,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  Ihe  coin- 
mis*  ion  of  regency  was  made  public,  his  name 
and  that  of  Marlborough  were  left  out,  '  lie 
lonk'd  very  pale' when  the  names  of  the  lords 
justices  we  re  rend  ( Wmtwortk  Papers,  p.409j. 
The  all-powerful  Bothmar  recommended 
Sunderland's  rival,  Townshend,  for  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state  in  succeaaion  to  Boling- 
l>roke(MACFHERsaK,ii,  Oi>0);  and  Sunderland 
had  to  be  content  with  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  then  considered  a  kind  of  honour- 
able retirement.  Sunderland  never  crossed 
the  Channel,  alleging  the  state  of  his  health, 
but  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  bestowing 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  patronage  on 
natives  of  the  country.  On  28  Aug.  1715  he 
«xchan^d  his  viceroyalty  for  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
lie  had  been  made  a  privy  councillor  on 
1  Oct.  1714,  and  in  July  1716  obtained  the 
sinecure  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  for  life. 
But  he  had  no  real  authority,  and  made  use 
of  his  position  only  to  foment  dissensions  in 
the  ministry.  He  courted  the  tories  and 
gathered  mnnd  him  the  discontented  whigs 
(CoiE,  Walpok,  i.  139).  Vet  he  joined 
Townshend  in  hostility  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  favourite,  Argyll,  and  ad- 
mitted his  hostility  to  the  princess  herself 
(LlDT  Cowper'b  Diary,  26  June,  10  and  18 
July  1716).  In  the  autumn  of  1716  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle  for  his 
health.  His  real  object  was  to  gain  the  ear 
of  George  I,  who  was  in  Hanover,  and  to 


induce  hitn  to  replace  Walpole  and  Towiu- 
bend  by '  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  friends ' 
(16.  16  July).    At  Gohre,  near  Hanover,  ha 
obtained  access  to  the  king,  and  immediately 
began  to  intrigue  against  his  rivals-      Ha 
persuaded  the   king  that   Townshend   and 
Walpole  were  endeavouring  to  delay  the  ana- 
elusion  of  the  treatv  with  Franc*,  and  ware 
caballing  with  the  Wince  of  Wales  and  the 
Iliikc  of  Argyll,  and  he  gained  over  their  own 
colleague  Stanhope,  though  the  latter  hod     i 
been  warned  of  his  probable   designo.    Ib  1  ■ 
November  he  thought  his  position  so  secmfl   ■ 
that  he  wrote  to  Townshend  a  perenptorr   ^ 
letter.   The  latf*r  reproached  Stanhope  ■mat      ' 
treachery,  and  wrote  to  the  king  indignantly 
denying  Sunderland's  charges.     Townshoid 
afterwards  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  king  by 
asking  for  further  powers  for  the  Prince  m 
Wales   during  his  absence   from   England, 
thus  seeming  to  confirm  Sunderland's  cbaige 
that  the  object  of  the  ministry  was  to  keep 
the  king  at  Hanover  (Coxe,  '  Walpole:  ct 


Stashopb,  HUt.  of  Engl.)  Horace  Wakio 
the  elder  temporarily  pacified  George  I  t, 
taking  the  blame  for  delav  in  the  n^otiatitw 


of  the  French  treaty  on  himself;  and  Sun' 
derland,  on  his  return  to  England,  acknow- 
ledged that  his  accusations  were  unfounded. 
He  and  Stanhope  threw  the  blame  of  the 
king's  displeasure  on  Ihe  HanoTsriui 
favourites. 

Nevertheless  Townshend  was  dismissed, 
and  on  15  April  1717  Sunderland  succeeded 
him  as  secretary  for  Ihe  northern  depart- 
ment, with  Addison  as  under-secretaiy. 
Walpole  followed  his  brother-in-law  ont  of 
office,  and  combined  with  the  Jacabit«  torica 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  who  were  sometLmee 
defeated  in  the  commons  on  important  que*- 
tions.  On  16  March  1718  Sunderland  be- 
camelord  president  of  the  council.  Four  dayi 
later  he  was  named  first  lord  of  the  trekiuiy, 
Stanhope  taking  over  the  post  of  secretuy 
of  state.  Sunderland  zealously  eupporteo 
his  colleague's  foreign  policy,  giving  ms  ows 
chief  attention  to  home  affairs.  He  opposed 
Ihe  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  as  impracticable, 
and  induced  Stanhope  Ui  lay  aside  his  scheme  i 
but  bills  were  earned  repealing  the  Schiam 
Act  and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Acl> 
The  measure  which  Sunderland  had  most  at 
heart  was  the  Peerage  Bill,  limiting  the  pr»- 
mgative  of  the  sovereign  to  create  peetSL  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  proposal  ori^natdd 
with  Sunderland  or  Stanhope;  Lht^  were 
probably  jointly  responsible  for  it,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  former  was  the  more  actin 
in  his  support  of  the  measure.  It  was  b- 
voured  by  Townshend  and  many  othm  in- 
dependent whigs  who  remembered  how  tha 


pMCC  of  tJtrecbt  bad  been  carried,  and  was 
opposed  by  no  pTominent  whig  pe<?r  except 
Lord  Cowucr  (cT.  ParL  Hut.  Vii.  590j,  TLe 
motive  of  he  introduction  was  ceneraltf 
thought  to  be  a  desire  lo  restrain  the  future 
power  of  iho  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  ihe 

Cnsent  ntinistor?  had  made  theirenemy.  The 
ill  cneoaQl«red  strong  opposition  from 
Robert  Walpole,  and, after  it  bad  passed  the 
lords,  was  withdrawn  at  thf  second-reading 
■Uge  in  the  commons.  Sunderland,  how- 
tftt,  determined  tn  revive  it,  and  advocated 
It*  inerits  10  Aliddleton,  lord  chancellor  of 
IrvUnd,  Id  so  strenuous  a  manner  that  the 
blood  ia  said  to  have  gushed  from  his  nose. 
Addiaon  defended  Ihe  measure  in  the  '  Old 
Whiff,'  while  Steele  attacked  it  in  the 
•Plebeian.'  On  25  Nov.  1713  the  bill  was 
ntntroduced  in  the  upper  house,  and  was 
Mot  down  to  the  commons  on  1  Dec.  Ou 
the  18th  it  wag  read  a  second  time,  but  wa9 
cppposod  b^  VValpole  in  a  powerful  speech  at 
tne  committee  stage,  and  thrown  out  b;  2SS 
to  IT".  Walpole  next  year  was  given  a  siib- 
erdinate  post  in  the  government.  On  ^5  April 
1T30  Sunderland  had  a  'reconciliation 
dinner'  of  six  old  and  six  new  ministers 
(Lady  Cowpbh's  Diary). 

In  17S0  Sunderland  revived  an  old  scheme 
of  Barley's  for  payingoffpartof  the  national 
debt  by  means  of  the  formation  of  a  company 
— ihp  South  Sea  Company — who  were  to 
Iwve  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  South 
Pacific.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Wal- 
pole, the  measure  passed.  The  company  were 
to  pay  a  premium  of  seven  milUons  and  to 
receive  at  first  five,  and  a^erwards  four,  per 
Mnt.  interest,  instead  of  eight  per  cent.,  which 
was  the  ratu  the  debt  then  carried,  and  were 
to  t»ko  up  thirty-two  millions  of  government 
•lock,  .Some  months  after  the  pujisingof  tht^ 
measure  a  speculative  mania  caused  a  gigan- 
tic rise  in  tbc  price  of  the  stuck.  A  panic 
followed,  the  stock  fell  rapidly,  and  many 
poople  were  ruined.  On  0  Jan.  1721,  when 
indiructly  attacked,  Sunderland  avowed  his 
teaponsibility  for  tlie  scheme,  admitted  that 
no  act  of  parliament  had  ever  been  so  much 
kbuMHl  as  the  8outh  Sea  Act,  and  expressed 
luoiaolf  ready  lo  so  as  far  as  any  one  in 
nnnishing  tha  otrend>>rs,  but  Inter  in  the 
ac^te  defended  the  appointment  of  some  of 
the  directors  as  managers  of  the  treasury 
{Pari.  Si't.  vii.  fi97-8\  In  February  Ito- 
ben  Walpolo  was  appointed  chancelfor  of 
the  exchequer  in  placij  of  Aialabii-,  who  was 
ImplicAlsd.  When  the  secret  comjnittco  re- 
ported thai  Sunderland  had  been  assigned. 
Won  ibo  paKsin^  of  1  he  bill,  60,000/.  fictit  ious 
Mock  without  giving  pnymcnt  or  security, 
flpolo  obtained  the  adjournment  of  the 


debate  till  IS  March  on  the  plea  of  obtain- 
ing further  evidence,  and,  probably  by  the 
use  of  profuse  bribenr,  obtained  his  rival's 
ocguiltal  by  233  to  173  votes.  The  public 
voice  held  Sunderland  guilty,  but  the  evidence 
against  him  was  inconclusive,  and  mainly 
rested  on  the  statement  of  a  fraudulent 
director;  it  is  certain  that  ueither  he  nor 
his  immedialQ  friends  enriched  themselveB. 
Even  Brodrick,  one  of  the  committee,  who 
had  the  strongest  prejudice  against  blm,  re- 
presents him  merely  as  a  diipe  of  the  direc- 
tors (CoiK,  WalpoU,  ii.  192-6).  Sunderland, 
however,  was  forced  by  popular  clamour  to 
resign,  and  on  3  April  1721  Wulpolo  took 
bis  place  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

N  evert  helesB,  as  groom  of  the  stole  and  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  Sunderland 
continued  to  have  greot  influence  with 
George  I.  lie  obtained  the  appoiuiment  of 
Lord  Carleton  as  president  of  the  council, 
though  Walpole  had  put  forward  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire;  and  Carteret's  nomination  as 
secretary  of  state  in  placw  of  Craggs  was  also 
due  to  his  suggestion.  He  even  made  some 
overtures  to  the  lories,  who  seem  to  have 
had  great  hopes  of  him ;  but  both  IlaUam 
and  Lord  Stanhope  refuse  to  credit  the 
story  related  in  Horace  Watpole'a  'Remi- 
niscences,' that  he  and  Sir  R.  Walpole  con- 
sulted to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  stanhope 
prints  n  letter  (Wim  the  Pretender  to  Loclt- 
Wl  of  31  Jan.  1722,  in  which  .rnmeis  sav" 
categorically  that  he  had  never  heard  directly 
from  him  and  was  far  Irom  being  convinceH 
of  bis  sincerity  (Hittory  from  Utrerkt  to 
Aix-bt'Chaprllti  ii.,  Appendix ;  cf.  Lock- 
hart  Papen,  ii,  68,  70 ;  Hat.  of  Bngl. 
•ioA  ed.  ii.  e/>7).  Pope  stated  that  he  had 
'strong  dealings  with  the  Pretender;'  but 
this  and  the  quite  incredible  charge  made 
by  the  poet  that  Sunderland  used  to  be- 
tray all  the  whig  schemes  to  llarley,  are 
to  be  accepted  only  as  evidences  of  bis 
general  reputation  for  btrigue  (Sprwcb, 
Aneisiolta,  p.  237).  Sunderland  died  on 
19  April  1723.  A  post-mortem  examination 
conducted  by  Goodman  and  Mead,  with  the 
help  of  ihree  French  surgeonn,  removed  the 
suspicion  of  poison.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  disconcerted  the  court.  The  seals  put 
by  Lis  executors  on  bis  drawers  were  broken 
by  order  of  the  ministers,  and  oil  papers  re- 
lating to  political  affairs  were  examined,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough {Hut.  MSS.  Cmnm.  6th  Rep.  App, 
p.  liO.  10th  Rep.  iv.  344  ;  Stashope,  7/w(. 
!i.41). 

As  a  politician  Sunderland  was  a  singu- 
larly unattractive  personage.  To  the  love  for 
crooked  ways  which  charocterised  his  father, 
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he  added  a  violent  assertiveness  which  was 
entirely  alien  from  the  disposition  of  the  elder 
statesman.  Burnet  says  that  he  treated 
Queen  Anne  rudely,  'and  chose  to  reflect  in 
a  very  injurious  manner  upon  all  princes 
before  her.'  Yet,  according  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  she  forgave  him,  and  even 
'  advised  some  medicine  lor  him  to  t^ke '  just 
before  his  dismissal.  Swift,  who  had  known 
him  in  early  life,  and  was  introduced  by  him 
to  Godolphin,  says  that  Sunderland  learnt  his 
divinity  from  his  uncle  (John  Digby,  earl  of 
Bristol)  and  his  politics  from  his  tutor  (Bishop 
Trimnell).  In  his  annotations  on  '  Remarks 
on  the  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Anne,* 
Swift  denies  Sunderland  virtue  and  good 
sense,  but  lets  learning,  honesty,  and  zeal 
for  liberty  pass.  The  duchess,  who  quarrelled 
with  her  son-in-law  on  account  01  his  third 
marriage  and  his  South  Sea  Bill,  set  down  in 
her  'Opinions*  in  1738  that  'the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  fool 
at  two-and-twenty ;  but  afterwards,  from  the 
favour  of  a  weak  prince,  he  was  cried  up 
for  having  parts,  tnough  'tis  certain  he  had 
not  much  in  him.'  Lord  Hailes  contrasts 
with  this  her  former  declaration  about '  the 
most  honest  and  well-intentioned  ministry 
she  ever  knew.'  After  the  settlement  made 
on  the  third  Lady  Sunderland,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  second,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  duchess  and  Sun- 
derland '  abounded  in  terms  of  mutual  obloquy 
and  invective'  (Coxe).  The  duchess  induced 
Marlborough  to  join  in  the  general  cry  against 
the  South  Sea  directors  and  their  friends; 
and  Sunderland,  in  return,  accused  her  in 
December  1720  of  a  plot  to  bring  in  the 
Pretender.  From  this  time  till  his  death 
all  intercourse  ceased  between  them. 

Among  modern  historians  Lord  Stanhope 
is  of  opinion  that  Sunderland's  character  has 
been  unduly  depreciated.  He  allows  that 
his  conduct  was  on  several  occasions  equi- 
vocal, but  credits  him  with  quickness,  discern- 
ment, skill,  persevering  ambition,  ready  elo- 
quence, and  constancy  in  friendship.  Ranke 
states  that  foreign  diplomatists  thought  him 
placable  and  trustworthy.  Defoe  and  Steele 
were  at  different  times  his  prot6g6sy  and  he 
gave  preferment  to  Desaguliers,  the  natural 
philosopher.  Addison  twice  served  under 
him,  and  dedicated  to  him  vol.  vi.  of  the 
'  Spectator.'  While  secretary  of  state  he 
prosecuted  Mrs.  Manley  for  her  *  New  At- 
lantis.' According  to  Horace  Walpole,  Molly 
Lepel,  who  became  Lady  Hervey,  obtained  a 
pension  from  George  I,  through  Sunderland, 
in  return  for  acting  as  his  spy  (Hemini^ 
scenceSf  p.  cliii).  George  11  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  Sunderland  as  '  that  scoundrel 


and  puppy  and  knave'  who  made  his  father 
disbelieve  his  word  (Heeybt)  ;  but  in  1720 
Sunderland  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tins 
'reconcilers'  {marchmont  Paper$,  ii.  410). 

Sunderland  was  Harley's  nyal  as  a  book- 
collector  as  well  as  a  politician.  Vullant, 
the  bookseller,  who  had  an  unlimited  com- 
mission from  him,  bought  for  him  at  Mr. 
Freebaim's  auction  in  1721  Zarotti's  Virgil 
for  46/.,  and  gave  40/.  for  a  manuscript  of 
Columella's  '  De  Re  Rustica.'  Markland,  in 
editing  Statins,  gained  much  assistance  from 
a  folio  edition  of  the  'Sylvae'  (1473)  in 
Sunderland's  possession.  The  library  at 
Al thorp,  described  by  Macky  in  1703  as 
'the  finest  in  Europe  both  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  apartments  and  of  the  booKS,' 
was  pledged  to  Marlborouffh  for  10,000/.  in 
part  payment  of  a  loan  ((%X£).  Tlie  king 
of  Denmark  offered  Sunderland's  heirs  thrice 
that  sum  for  it.  When  removed  to  Blenheim 
in  1749  it  consisted  of  seventeen  thousand 
volumes.  It  was  increased  by  Charles,  se- 
cond duke  of  Marlborough,  but  neglected  by 
his  successor.  A  catalogue,  with  appendix 
and  index,  was  printed  in  1872,  ana  a  sale 
catalogue  in  18iBl-3,  when  the  collection 
was  dispersed.  A  taste  for  gambling  proved 
even  more  expensive  to  Sunderland  than  his 
love  of  buying  books. 

Macky  describes  Sunderland  as  of  veiy 
fair  complexion  and  middle  height.  Boyer, 
writing  of  him  in  later  life,  says  he  was 
inclined  to  corpulency,  and  had  a  fixed  and 
settled  sourness  in  his  face.  A  portrait  by 
Richardson  belongs  to  Earl  Spencer.  A  por- 
trait was  painted  by  Kneller  in  1720,  and 
subsequently  engraved  by  J.  Simon;  and 
Houbraken  engraved  one  for  Birch's  '  Lives 
of  Eminent  Englishmen.'  Evans  also  men- 
tions a  portrait  engraved  by  Bakewell.  There 
is  a  bust  of  Sunderland  at  Blenheim. 

Sunderland  was  three  times  married. 
Frances,  his  only  child  by  his  first  wife. 
Lady  Arabella  Cavendish,  married  Henry 
Howard  (ofbarwards  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle). 

Lady  Anne  Churchill,  Sunderland's  second 
countess,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  her  time.  She  was  credited  with 
converting  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, to  whi&:gism,  and  was  her  father's 
favourite.  She  did  something  to  restrain  her 
husband's  temper  and  extravagance,  and  much 
to  advance  his  political  career.  She  had  both 
beauty  and  talent,  but  was  modest  and  un- 
assuming, though  at  times  she  showed  great 
spirit.  Jraul  Wentworth  relates  a  spirited 
reply  that  she  made  to  Lady  Rochester  in 
1711,  when  Sunderland's  fortunes  had  sunk 
low.  Swift  about  the  same  time  tells '  Stella* 
of  a  pretty  speech  he  had  endeavoured  to  gsl 


delivered  to  her,  as  a  way  of  making  himself 
•ffTOMble  to  the  whiga.  Ladv  Sunderland 
wu  gsnerall;  known  u  '  the  little  whig,' 
And  tois  titla  was  iDscribed  on  the  foundaiion- 
MtoDe  of  the  new  opera-house  in  the  Hay- 
market  in  herhonouT  (Collet  Ctbbbs,  Apo- 
Uffjl,  p.  257;  Walpolb,  Letten,  ix.  91  n.) 
Soma  pncefiil  -veraea  hy  Charles  Montagu, 
«arl  m  Ilalirax.  testifying  to  ber  beauty, 
modnstv,  and  talent,  formed  an  inscription 
on  the  'drinking-gloBtes  of  the  Kit-€&t  Club, 
of  which  her  husband  waa  a  member.  They 
were  prinlfd  in  Tonson's  '  Miscellany.*  Dr. 
Watts  also  '  wrote  some  elegant  vereea  upon 
her'  Ulmt.  Mag.  ISI7,  i.  343).  Walpole,  in 
his  '  Ilwuiniscences,'  calls  her  'a  great  poli- 
tician,' and  tells  how  she  would  receive  those 
wham  she  wished  to  influence  while  comb- 
ing her  bFuuttful  hair.  She  died  of  pleuritic 
feter  on  ^  April  1716,  aged  only  28.  Lady 
Cowper  in  her  '  Diary  "  says:  'They  have 
talked  so  much  of  Lad^  Sunderland's  death, 
that  I  have  done  nothing  but  cry  whereTer 
I  have  been.'  She  left  a  moat  touching  ap- 
peal to  her  husband  on  behalf  of  her  children, 
which  he  forwarded  to  her  mother.  It  is 
printed  by  Cox  e  in  his  '  Life  of  Marlborough' 
{iii.  S9&-8).  A  half-length  of  her,  painted 
by  Kiiel1#r,  wa«  presenttid  to  the  National 
Portrait  Oailery  by  I^rd  Chichester  in  1888. 
A  portrait  by  Lely  at  Althorp  was  enured 
by  Bond  for  Dibdiii's  ' /Edes  Althorpianffi.' 
It  was  also  engraved  by  Picart.     Portraits 


and  two  daughters.  Of  the  daughters,  Anne 
married  Viscount  Uateman,  and  Diana  be- 
«aine  the  flrst  wife  of  John  Hussell,  fourth 
duke  of  Tledford.  Of  the  three  sons,  Itobert 
(A.  KODsiicceededhiefatheras  fourth  Earl  of 
BunderhtRd,  and  was  lord  carver  at  the  coro- 


Sanilerland.and  in  1733  became.! 
to  hia  aunt  (Marlborough's  eldest  daughter, 
Henrietta),  third  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
third  ion,  John,  succeeded  to  the  Sunderland 
property,  and  was  father  of  John  Spencer, 
created  Ear!  Spencer  on  I  Not.  17<!5  [seconder 
8PBKCBB,  Qboboe  Joirs,  second  Eabl]. 

On  fi  Dec.  1717  SunderUnd  married,  as  his 
third  wiffi,  Judith,  daughter  of  Iknjamin 
Tichbomn,  n  lady  of  great  fortune  and  Irish 
extraction.  All  of  his  three  children  by  her 
predeceased  him.  After  his  death  she  mar- 
cinl  Sir  Hobert  Sutton,  K.B.:  she  died  in 
1749. 

[BotidM  tho  aoiborities  dted,  the  moat  im- 
portant of  which  are  Cou'm  Marl l>n rough,  Wnl- 

■■*i   8«crBt  Corrwp.  of  Iho  Duohoaa,  1838, 


and  Stanhope's  Hi»t.(tortiiBl{i'ign  of  George  I), 
ses  Peerage  of  P^ngland,  1710-  Oojle's  Official 
BuraDiige;  Dibdin'a  ^des  AlthorpiaoiE  ;  Ecclaa'a 
New  BlenheimQaida,  Hlh«lit.pp.34,35;  Attsr- 
bury'it  MeiDoin  and  Correap.,  ed.  Williams,  i. 
125.  143.  337-8;  Lifa  of  Qodolphin,  by  Hon. 
H.  Elliot,  chap.  viii. ;  Banke's  Hiet.  of  England, 
V.  chap,  iii.i  hKkfa  Hiot.  of  Englaad.  chap. 
iti. ;  Macaulay's  Ui3t.  1361,  V.  4-e:  Bromley's 
and  Evana'aCat-ofEngTHved  Portraits;  Beyer's 
Polit.  Stat(),ui,  473,  xxiil.  462-3 ;  CuDuingham's 
Hist.  fniiD  the  HevolatioD  to  the  Dt^ath  of  Addh. 
i.  in,  15S-9,  ii.  215,  397 :  Edvardo's  Mamain 
of  Lihrariea,  ii,  144-S  ;  Nichols's  Lil.  Anted,  l. 
BO.  iv.  275  «.,  vi.  81  n.,  and  Illustr.  iv.  128-7  ; 
Notea  aod  Queriea,  2nd  aer.  ii.  49,  60,  li.  442  n. 
A  manuscripl,  memoir  amoDs  the  Spunccr  Papers. 
wriltoQ  ID  1780,  is  a  compilation  from  printed 
authoritiss.  The  abort  memoir  in  CanDingham'a 
Liree  of  Eminent  Ecgtiahmou,  vol.  iv..  ia  mainly 
based  on  Cdib.  Sonderlanil's  correspondence 
vhtle  lord  lieutenant  of  IreUnd  )s  among  Arch- 
bishop King's  msnnscripta  (HiaL  MSS.  Comm. 
Snd  Rep.)  Hia  general  correipoadeiiee  is  at 
Blenlisim.  Sonic  of  his  leltera  are  among  the 
De  L»  Warr  Papors  at  Buoklmrst  (Hist,  MSS. 
Contm.  3rd  Sap.}]  G.  Lb  G.  N. 

SPENCER,  CHARLES,  third  Dckb  of 
MiKLBoaouau  and  fifth  EiiiL  of  Schoeb- 
LASB  (I706-17W),  bom  on  32  Nov,  1706, 
was  the  third  son  of  Charles  Spencer,  third 
earl  of  Sunderland  [q.  v.],  by  his  second  wife, 
Lady  Anne  Churchill,  second  daughter  of  tlie 
first  Duke  of  Blarlborough.  Both  his  elder 
brothers  died  early,  and  in  1 739  he  succeeded 
the  Necond  as  Earl  of  Sunderland.  On  the 
death  in  1733  of  his  maternal  aunt,  Henrietta, 
lady  Qodolphin,  who  had  been  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  in  herown  right  since  the  death 
in  1 723  of  the  first  duke,  her  father,  and  his 
grandfather.he  became  Dukeof  Marlborough. 
In  accordance  with  cb%  arrangement  made 
at  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  he  now  handed 
over  the  Sunderland  property  to  hia  younger 
brolherJohn,  father  of  the  first  earl  Spencer. 
During  his  four  years'  residence  at  Althorp 
he  greatly  improved  the  property  and  revived 
the  traditional  hospitality  of  his  Warwick' 
shire  ancestors.  He  did  not  come  into  pos- 
seasion  of  Blenheim  until  the  death  of  Sarah, 
dowager  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  1744, 
and  up  to  that  time  hisincomewaBgreatlyin- 
ferior  to  that  of  hia  brother  Jolin.  The  Utter 
was  the  favourite  of  the  old  duchess,  and  the 
young  duke  vainly  tried  to  propitiate  her  by 
going  into  opposition  to  the  court. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  '  Liberty 
Club '  formed  by  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  January  li34.  On  13  Feb.  of 
the  some  year  he  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  racasure  to  prevent  military 
officers  from  being  deprived  of  their  com- 
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missions  except  by  court-martial  or  address 
of  either  house  of  parliament.  According  to 
the  ministerialist  Lord  Hervejy  the  object  was 
to  please  Lord  Cobham,  one  of  Marlborough's 
ola  officers,  who  had  lately  been  dismissed, 
and  to  gain  over  Lord  Scarborough,  who  had 
formerly  favoured  a  similar  measure.  It 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  personal  insult  to 
the  king  than  as  an  attack  on  ministers.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  to  twelve. 
The  protest  entered  on  the  journals  by  the 
opposition  was  signed  by  Marlborough,  as 
was  also  that  which  followed  the  rejection 
of  Carteret's  motion  for  information  as  to 
the  dismissal  of  Cobham  and  the  Duke  of 
Bolton.  In  March  1734,  when  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  lioyal  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  announced,  Marlborough  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  natu- 
ralise the  prince,  and  carried  his  motion 
without  opposition. 

In  1737  Marlborough  was  employed  by 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  to  solicit  Henry 
Fox*s  vote  for  the  continuance  of  his  parlia- 
mentary annuity,  and  was  one  of  the  *  chief 
stimulators '  of  the  prince  in  the  course  he 
took.  When  the  prince  received  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  at  Carlton  House,  Marl- 
borough stood  with  Carteret  and  Chester- 
field distributing '  printed  copies  of  the  king's 
last  message  to  turn  the  prince  out  of  St. 
James's '  on  the  occasion  of  the  accouchement 
of  his  wife  (Hervey).  He  afterwards  gave 
Ilervey  information  regarding  the  heartless 
conduct  of  Frederick  when  his  mother  Queen 
Caroline  lav  dying. 

In  1 738,  to  the  general  surprise,  he  suddenly 
went  over  to  the  court,  accepting  the 
colonelcy  of  the  38th  foot  on  30  March,  and 
becoming  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  on 
11  Aug.  The  step  was  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  his  wife  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  10th 
Rep.  i.  0I8) ;  and  it  brought  on  him  the 
wrath  of  the  old  duchess,  already  alienated 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Trevor,  who  had  been  an  enemy  to  the  great 
duke,  his  grandfather.  Walpole  says  that 
she  turned  Marlborough  out  of  the  lodge 
in  Windsor  Park,  and  further  vented  her 
spleen  by  blackening  the  portrait  of  his 
sister,  Lady  Bateman,  who  had  been  the 
adviser  of  his  marriage.  She  also  aimed  a 
coarse  jest  at  Lady  Bateman's  friend  Fox, 
and  became  involved  in  legal  proceedings 
with  the  young  duke,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  said  she  had  not  given  him  Marlborough's 
sword  '  lest  he  should  pick  out  the  diamonds 
and  pawn  them '  (H.  Walpole,  Reminiscences), 

On  26  Jan.  1739  Marlborough  was  named 
lord  lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire  and  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  on  I  Sept.  received  the 


colonelcy  of  the  Ist  royal  dragoons.  On 
6  May  following  he  was  farther  gazetted 
colonel  of  the  Snd  troop  of  horse  guaidB, 
and  on  20  March  1741  received  the  Gaiter. 
His  new  political  attitude  brought  liim,  on 
the  rejection  of  Carteret's  motion  for  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  falling  premier  with  a  motion,  13  Feb. 
1742,  Hhat  an  attempt  to  inflict  punisb- 
ment  upon  any  person  without  allowing 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself^  or 
without  proof  of  crime,  is  contrary  to 
justice,  law,  and  the  usage  of  parliament, 
and  a  high  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  su^ect.'  This  was  carried  nem,  eon, 
(Pari.  Hist.  x.  1228,  xi.  1063  &c ;  of.  CoxB, 
Mem.  of  Sir  M.  Walpole,  i.  eCQ).  Five  days 
later  Horace  Walpole  told  M!ann  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  not  speak  to  him. 

At  the  battle  ofBettingen(27  June  1743) 
Marlborough  commanded  a  brigade  and  did 
good  service ;  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
and  John  Dalrymple,  second  earl  of  Stair 
[q.  v.],  resigned  their  commissions  in  disgust 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Hanoverians.  Wal- 
pole, writing  to  Mann  on  30  Nov.,  attributes 
his  action  to  a  wish  *  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  old  duchess's  will,'  and  adds  a  causUe 
remark  of  the  latter  on  the  occasion. 

Marlborough  followed  up  his  resignation 
by  seconding  in  a  strongly  worded  speech 
Sandwich's  motion  (31  Jan.  1744)  declar- 
ing 'that  the  continuing  the  Hanoverian 
troops  is  prejudicial  to  the  king '  (Pari.  Hist. 
xiii.  553,  564-6).  But  in  the  following 
month,  when  news  came  of  the  approaching 
Jacobite  rising,  he  moved  for  an  aadress  '  to 
assure  the  king  of  standing  by  him  with 
lives  and  fortunes*  (Walpole  to  Mann, 
16  Feb.  1744),  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
raise  a  force  against  the  rebels. 

On  30  March  1745  he  was  gazetted  major- 
general,  and  on  15  Sept.  1747  lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  created  D.O.L.  of  Oxford  on 
4  June  1746,  and  had  been  elected  F.R.S.  in 
January  1744.  On  12  June  1749  he  became 
lord  steward  of  the  household,  and  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  On  22  Jan  1751  he  moved 
that  the  *  constitutional  queries '  circulated 
by  the  Jacobites  against  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman ;  and 
in  1753  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
council  in  the  debate  on  the  charges  made 
against  the  preceptors  of  George,  prince  of 
Wales.  Next  year,  by  means  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure, he  procured  the  return  of  whigs 
both  for  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire,  though 
the  county  had  long  been  considered  'a 
little  kingdom  of  Jacobitism.'  On  9  Jan. 
1755  he  succeeded  Gbwer  as  lord  privy 
seal,  and  on  21  Dec.  became  master-general 


of  tlieordnaocfi.  Since  tii»ivci>ncilktiDn  with 
the  eouix  Slwiboroiiffh  had  deserted  Car- 
leT«t  for  Fox,  nnd  nt  tha  kcter'a  secret  mar- 
riage irith  Lady  Camline  Leunox  biul  fciveu 
Mvrnr  the  bride.  In  l/fil  Marlborough  ad- 
vised liis  new  luaderto  moderate hisdeiuBiids 
Mid  to  give  a  pltHlge  not  to  appose  Pitt,  and 
in  OcioW  176U  wrott^  to  Btidford  suggest- 
ing »  junction  between  the  rivals  iBedford 
Corfe«p.  ii.  3(U).  In  the  followinc-  jear 
Mutboroiigb.  together  with  Lord  George 
S*ckville  and  Ueneral  Wnlde^ave  (after- 
wards third  earl),  conducl^  an  inquiry  into 
Utc  fiuluTB  of  the  expedition  affainst  Uoche- 
*-",  'with  the  faimew  of  which  people  are 
'  ' '  (Mann  to  Walpole,  m  Nov.  VToT). 
y  1758  Marlborough  was  given  the 
UinfuiespeditiondirectedegBingtSt. 

9,butwM  himself 'in  reality  commanded 

■I^Lord  O.  Sackville'  (Walpolo  to  Mann, 
10  Fob.  1768).  The  eKpedition  consisted  of 
cighle«n  ahips  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates, 
knd  three  sloops,  with  four  flresbips  and 
two  bomb-ketches,  carrying  fourteen  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  six  thousand  marines.  As 
volunteers  Marlborough  is  said  to  have 
t«ken  with  bim  '  half  of  the  purples!  blood 
of  England' (i%.  U  June).  Snuing  on  IJune, 
tllP  troops  landed  wilUout  opposition  in 
Cancale  Bay,  but  found  the  town  of  St. 
Malo  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  attached. 
After  setting  on  fire  some  naval  stores, 
three  warships,  and  some  privateers  and 
merchantmen,  the  men  were  immediately 
re-embarked.  The  expedition  next  appeared 
before  firanville  and  Cherboui^,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  weather  from  attacking 
either,  and  hud  to  return  owing  to  sickness 
and  waut  of  water.  On  1  July  ihesnundron 
anchored  at.  Spithead,  where  it  remained  for 
ftrdem  till  the  Otli,  while  ministers  disputed 
whether  or  not  the  troops  should  be  landed 
(DcDixoTos,  Diary).  Fox  applied  to  the 
undertaking  the  fable  of  the  mountain  and 
the  mouse,  and  the  king  '  never  had  any 
opinion  of  it;'  but  Prince  Ferdinand  ac- 
knowledges that  as  a  diversion  it  hud 
naterialiv  assisted  him  in  his  campaign  in 
western  {termnn^T  by  proventmg  the  French 
from  sending  reinforcements.  No  discredit 
attached  to  Slarlborough,  though,  as  Wal- 
pok  SBVB,  he  lacked  experience  and  informa- 
tion. He  was  now  despatched  to  Germany 
in  command  of  an  KngUib  contingent 
which  wan  to  join  I'rince  Ferdinand.  He 
landed  at  Embden  with  ten  thousand  men 
nn  10  July,  and  successfully  effected  his 
junction  with  the  German  troops  in  West- 
phalia. Before  being  able  to  take  part  in 
any  important  operations  he  died  suddenlv 
I  tt  Hunat«r  on  SO  Oct.  1768.     The  cause  of 


death  was  announced  to  be  dysentery,  but 
some  thought  be  bad  been  poisoned,  as  ba 
had  recently  received  letters  threatening 
him  with  death  by  that  means.  The  sup- 
posed author  of  these,  however,  having 
Wn  apprehended  by  the  order  of  Sir  John 
Fielding,  had  been  acquitted  (jinn.  Reg,  1758, 
pp.  lSl-6),  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ground, 
other  than  a  chance  coincidence,  for  Bus|>ect- 
iiig  foul  play  (cf.  Kotet  and  Qutriet,  flth  ser. 
iii.  463,  iv.  16,  17).  Marlborough's  talent* 
were  pre-eminent  neither  in  war  nor  in  poli- 
tics.butwererespectableiu  both.  Aaron  Hill 
[q.  v.],  in  a  poem,  'Tbe  Fane iad,' published 
anonymously  in  1713,  addressed  him  '  on  the 
turn  of  bis  genius  to  arms '  in  a  tone  of  light 
ridicule.  As  a  governor  of  the  Charterhouse 
and  theFoundliugHospital  he  assisted  educa- 
tion and  philanthropy. 

The  descriptions  ot  his  character  given  by 
Walpole  and  Hervey  agree  in  their  main 
points,  though   the   former   dwells  on  |  his 

Eood  sense,  modesty,and  generosity,  while  thn 
liter  prefers  to  touch  on  hisivantofinforma- 
tion,  carelessness,  and  profuaeness.  Walpolu 
says  that  his  brother,  John  8pencer,  \di  tbe 
Sunderland  property  in  reversion  to  IHtt, 
'  notwithstandinir  more  obligations  and  more 

Sretended  friendship  for  his  brother  the 
uke  than  is  conceivable.'  Besides  the  ill- 
will  of  his  grandmother,  Marlborough  had 
for  long  to  contend  with  the  strong  dislike 
felt  for  him  by  George  II,  which  was  largely 
due  to  his  being  the  son  of  Lord  Sunderlana. 
The  king,  says  Hervey,  never  spoke  of  him 
without  some  opprobrious  epithet.  His  ill- 
wi  II  may  have  been  increased  by  a  scheme  of 
tbe  old  duchess,  discovered  and  &u8trated  by 
Walpole,  to  marry  Marlbo rough's  eiBter,L8dy 
Diana  Spencer,  to  Frederick.prince  of  Wales. 
Two  portraits  of  the  third  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough by  Vnn  Loo  are  at  Blenheim,  as  well 
as  one  by  Hudson  representing  the  duchess 
and  her  family. 

By  his  marriage  in  1732  with  Elizabeth 
Trevor,  daughter  of  Thomas,  second  lord 
Trevor  of  Brombam,  Marlborough  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  tbe  daugblen. 
Lady  Diana  Spencer  married  tbe  second 
Vkscouot  Bolingbroke,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
the  tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  latter, 
generally  known  as  Lady  Betty,  is  de- 
scribed by  Walpole  B9  '  divinely  beautiful 
in  the  M'adonna  style.'  In  17tI3  tier  hua- 
hand,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  ran  olT  with  a 
beauty  named  Miss  Hunter,  leaving  a  letter 
teetifyino  to  bis  wife's  virtue  {W*lpoi.B, 
Jj^lUr,,  ai.  490-2).  Lady  Betty  survived  till 
30  April  1831,  when  she  was  ninelv-three. 
The  eldest  son,  George,  fourth  duke  of  Marl- 
bam  ogh,  is  separately  noticed. 
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The  second  son,  Lord  Charles  Spencer 
(1740-1820),  was  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire 
from  1761  to  1784,  and  apin  from  1796 
to  1801.  He  was  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold in  1762-3,  being  also  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  in  the  latter  year,  but  in 
1764  voted  against  the  court  on  Sir  W. 
Meredith's  motion  against  general  warrants 
(Walpole,  Letters,  iv.  1§6).  He  became 
treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber  and  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  1779,  and  was  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland  in  1782,  postmaster-general  from 
31  March  1801  to  February  1806,  and 
master  of  the  mint  from  February  to  Octo- 
ber 1806.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Vere,  lord  Vere,  and  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans;  and  died  at  Petersham  on 
16  June  1820  {Gent,  Mag,  i.  673).  A  por- 
trait of  him  was  engraved  by  Turner  from  a 
yainting  by  Ashby.  His  wife  sat  to  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds,  and  engravings  were  exe- 
cuted by  Pott,  S.  \V.  Reynolds,  and  Watson. 

[Doyle's  Official  Baronage  ;  G.  E.  C[okayne]  s 
and  Burke's  Peerages;  Gent.  Mag.  1758, pp. 341, 
397,  556  ;  Dibdin's  M^es  Althorpianse,  p.  lix  n. ; 
Evans's  Cat. ;  £k;cles's  New  Blenheim  Goide, 
14th  ed.  pp.  20.  28, 35 ;  Lord  Her vey's  Memoirs, 
1884,  i.  240, 289  n.,  290-1, iii.  41,  48.266,  283-4, 
326;  Marchmont  Papers  ed.  Rose,  ii.  20,  22, 
101  ;  H.  Walpole's  Reminiscences  and  Letters, 
ed. Cunningham,  vols,  i-iii.  passim,  and  Memoirs 
of  George  II,  i.  10,  328,  406.  419.  iii.  124-6; 
Bubb  Dodington's  Diary :  Lord  Stanhope's  Hist, 
of  Engl.  1816,  iv.  204-5,  211;  Cunningham's 
Lives  of  Eminent  Englishirien,  v.  43.] 

G.  Le  G.  N. 

SPENCER,  DOROTHY,  Countess  op 
Sunderland  (1617-1684),  Waller's  SSacha- 
rissa/  was  born  at  Sion  I  louse,  and  baptised 
at  Isle  worth  on  5  Oct.  1617.  She  was  the 
eldev«»t  child  of  Robert  Sidney,  second  earl  of 
Leicester  [q.  v.],  who  had  in  the  preceding 
year  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  ninth  earl  of  Northumberland  [q.v.^ 
Philip  Sidney,  third  earl  of  Leicester  [q.  v.], 
Algernon  Sidney  [q.  v.],  and  Henry  Sianey, 
earl  of  Romney  [q.  v.],  were  her  brothers. 

Before  the  death,  in  1626,  of  Dorothy*8 
grandfather,  Robert  Sidney,  first  earl  of 
Leicester  fq.  v.],  her  parents  resided  at  his 
float  at  Penshurst,  and  the  whole  of  her 
youth  was  spent  quietly  in  the  country. 
When  she  was  eighteen,  or  possibly  sooner, 
Edmund  Waller  [q.  v.],  then  a  young 
w^idower,  having  made  her  acquaintance 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  cousins  at  Groom- 
bridge,  near  Penshurst,  began  to  pay  court 
to  P  and  by  his  verses  secured  for 

y  'hich  she  would  not  otherwise 

The  name  of  Sacharissa,  which 
on  her,  was  formed, '  as  he  used 


to  say  pleasantly,*  from  sacharum — sugar. 
Johnson  says  *  he  fijced  bis  heart,  perhaps  half 
fondly,  perhaps  half  ambitionsly/  upon  the 
lady.  He  may  have  been,  as  Aubrey  says, 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  but  most  of  the 
poems  about  Sacharissa  were  *  occasional,'  for 
there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  she 
was  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  songs 
'  On  a  Girdle '  or  *  Go,  lovelv  Rose ; '  and  if  too 
much  may  easily  be  made  oFan  apparent  want 
of  passion  in  WTaller's  verses,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  attachment  was  largely 
nourished  by  literary  ambitions. 

He  catcht  at  love  and  filled  his  arms  with  hays. 

Dorothy  at  no  time  gave  him  any  encourage- 
ment, but  he  continued  his  suit  until  163S. 

By  1636  the  claims  of  various  suitors  were 
exercising  the  thoughts  of  Dorothy's  mother. 
*  Next  to  what  concerns  you,'  she  wrote  to 
her  husband,  *  I  confess  she  is  considered  by 
me  above  anything  in  this  world.'  Lora 
Russell  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  husband, 
but  in  1637  he  married  Lady  Ann  Carr.  Pro- 
posals were  then  made  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Devonshire,  whose  sister,  Lady  Rich,  had 
been  Dorothy's  intimate  friend.  Relatives 
urged  Lady  Leicester  to  come  to  London  to 
press  the  suit,  and  though  a  large  family 
necessitated  economy,  Lord  Leicester  built 
a  town  house,  to  which  the  family  moved  in 
March  1637.  But  Lord  Devonshire  hesitated, 
and  finally  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil. 
Lord  Lovelace  was  next  suggested,  but  his 
character  made  Lady  Leicester  uneasy,  and 
her  daughter  *  abhorred  the  man.'  Another 
admirer  was  Sir  John  Temple's  son,  after- 
wards Sir  William  Temple(1628-1698)  [q.v.], 
a  lifelong  friend  of  the  family.  Dorothy  Os- 
borne, who  subsequently  became  Temple's 
wife,  more  than  once  alluded  laughingly  to 
his  admiration  for  Lady  Sunderland,  whose 
portrait  always  hung  in  his  closet  (2>/f«r«  of 
Dorothy  Osborne'), 

In  1639  an  eligible  suitor  was  found  in 
Henry,  lord  Spencer,  a  studious  and  thought- 
ful youth,  nineteen  years  old  [see  imder 
Spencer,  Robebt,  second  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land]. Arrangements  having  been  speedily 
completed,  Dorothy  Sidney  was  married  on 
20  July  1639,  and  Waller  wrote  an  excel- 
lent letter  to  Dorothy's  sister,  Lady  Lucy, 
conveying  all  good  wishes  for  the  happiness 
of  the  bnde.  Lord  Leicester  was  delighted 
with  the  match  {Hist,  MSS,  Comm,  8th  Rep. 
pt.  ii.  pp.  9,  51,  65,  117).  In  the  autumn 
Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  joined  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  Paris,  and  there  two  children 
were  bom  to  them — in  1640  Dorothy,  who 
married,  in  1656,  Sir  George  Savile  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Halifax)  [q.  v.]>  and  in  1641 
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Sir  Robert  Spencer  (afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Sunderland)  [q.  v.]  The  marriage  was  a  very 
Lappy  one,  but  a  quiet  residence  at  Althorp 
was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  civu 
war,  when  Lord  Spencer,  though  anxious 
for  reforms,  joined  the  king's  party.  In  No- 
vember 1042  Dorothy's  third  child,  Penelope, 
was  bom,  and  in  June  1648  Lord  Spencer 
was  created  Earl  of  Sunderland ;  but  in  the 
following  September  he  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Newbury. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  provided  for 
his  wife,  the  *  dearest  heart,*  by  a  jointure 
on  his  property,  and  settled  10,000/.  on  his 
elder  daughter  and  7,000/.  on  the  younger 
one.  A  lort night  after  the  news  of  her 
loss  had  been  broken  to  her,  Lady  Sunder- 
land gave  birth  to  a  son,  Henry,  but  this 
*  sweet  little  bov '  died  at  the  age  of  five. 
At  her  wish  tie  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
associated  with  her  in  the  guardianship  of 
her  infant  son,  and  for  seven  years  she  lived 
in  seclusion  at  Penshurst  with  her  father. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I  his  children 
were  placed  for  a  time  in  Lord  Leicester's 
care,  and  were  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  the  family.  On  her  deathbed  the  I^incess 
Elizabeth  bequeathed  sundry  articles  to  Lady 
Sunderland. 

In  September  1650  Lady  Sunderland  left 
Penshurst  for  her  son's  house  at  Althorp, 
where  for  ten  or  twelve  years  she  devoted 
herself  to  her  children,  and  helped  many 
distressed  clergymen.  Lloyd,  in  his  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Loyalists,'  says  of  her :  *  She  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  highest 
honour  in  this  catalogue  of  sufierers,  to 
many  of  whom  her  house  was  a  sanctuary, 
her  interest  a  protection,  her  estate  a 
maintenance,  and  the  livings  in  her  gift  a 
preferment.'  She  also  efiected  many  im- 
provements at  Althorp,  and  planned  the 
great  staircase  of  the  house. 

After  a  widowhood  of  nine  years  Lady 
Sunderland  was  married  *out  of  pity,'  on 
8  July  1652,  to  Robert  (afterwards  Sir 
llobert)  Smythe  of  Sutton-at-Hono  and 
Boundes  in  Kent,  an  old  admirer  and  a 
connection  of  the  family  [see  Smythe,  Pebct 
CLiirroN  Sydjjet,  sixth  viscount  Strang- 
ford].  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Pens- 
hurst, but  Lord  Leicester  was  not  present. 
Smythe,  who  was  an  old  college  friend  of 
Evelyn  {Diary,  9  July  1652),  is  described 
by  Dorothy  Osborne  as  *  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man '  who  fully  deserved  his  bride.  The  mar- 
riage turned  out  happily.  One  child,  Robert, 
was  bom  in  1653.  At  one  time,  perhaps  after 
1662,  Lady  Sunderland  lived  at  Boundes,  one 
of  Smythe's  houses,  in  sight  of  Penshurst. 
In  1668  Nathaniel  Wanley  [q.  v.]  dedicated 
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to  her  his  *  Vox  Dei,  or  the  Great  Duty  of  Self- 
Reflection  on  a  Man's  own  Ways '  (Nichols, 
Liu  Anecd.  i.  530);  and  in  1600  Dr.  Thomas 
Pierce  [q.  v.],youngIx)rd  Sunderland's  tutor, 
expressed  his  obligations  in  the  dedication 
to  '  The  Sinner  impleaded  in  his  own  Court.' 
After  the  Restoration  a  warrant  was  issued 
(14  Oct.  1662)  for  the  payment  of  1,000/.  a 
year  for  five  years  to  Lady  Sunderland,  in 
discharge  of  money  lent  by  the  late  earl  to 
Charles  I ;  and  in  1664  the  countess  was 
given  the  eighth  part  of  profits  in  certain 
concealed  waste  lands,  to  be  discovered  at 
her  own  charge. 

From  1663  to  1607  Ladjr  Sunderland  spent 
much  of  her  time  at  Rufford,  the  seat  ot  her 
son-in-law,  George  Savile  (Lord  Halifax). 
The  two  were  always  close  friends,  and  Henry 
Savile,  Lord  Halifax's  younger  brother,  was 
a  frequent  correspondent.  After  Lady  Ilali- 
fax's  death  in  1670,  Lady  Sunderland  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  Lady  Halifax's  four 
children.  Her  old  admirer, Waller,  was  still 
among  her  friends,  but,  according  to  a  well- 
known  story,  on  her  asking  him  when  he 
intended  to  write  more  verses  upon  her,  he 
replied,  *When  you  are  as  young  again, 
madam,  and  as  handsome  as  you  were 
then.' 

In  March  1679  Lady  Sunderland  had  a 
serious  attack  of  ague.  Her  letters  to  Ix)rd 
Halifax  in  1680  show  that  her  sympathies 
were  with  him  in  the  troubles  connected 
with  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  that  she  hated 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesburj',  with  whom  her  son, 
Lord  Sunderland,  was  working.  She  died 
shortly  after  the  execution  of  her  brother, 
Algernon  Sidney  (7  Dec.  1683),  and  was 
buried  on  25  Feb.  1684  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Spencers  in  Brington  church,  *  in  linen,  for 
wnich  the  forfeiture  was  paid.'  There  is  no 
stone  to  mark  her  resting-place ;  but  years 
afterwards  Steele  wrote  in  the  'Tatler' 
(No.  61):  *The  fine  women  they  show  me 
nowadays  are  at  best  but  pretty  girls  to  me, 
who  have  seen  Sacharissa,  when  all  the 
world  repeated  the  poems  she  inspired.' 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  on  29  March  1684 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  at  the 

5 rebate  court  of  Canterbury  to  Lady  Sun- 
erland's  creditor,  John  Benn,  her  sons.  Lord 
Sunderland  and  Robert  Smythe,  having  re- 
nounced. Robert  Smythe,  her  only  child  by 
her  second  husband,  married,  before  he  was 
twenty,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Stafford  of  Blatherwick,  Northamptonshire, 
and,  settling  on  the  family  estates  at  Sutton- 
at-Hone,  died  in  1695. 

Lady  Sunderland  was  a  favourite  subject 

of  Vandyck,  whose  paintings  of  her  are  to  be 

I  found  at  Penshurst,  Althorp,  and  Petworth. 
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Tliereareengrovingab^LombartandVertuB,  |  against  'the  first  [me]  lordof  theadminltj' 
md  modern  reproductions  in  the  biography  |  (Sir Hugh  Palliser)  in  the  celebrated  politieo- 
hv  Julia  Cartwright  [now  Mrs,  Adv]  and  i  naval  dispute  which  followed  Keppel's 
sir.  Thorn  Drury'a  edition  of  Waller.  action  off  Ushant.    He  even  forbade  hi^  Mm, 

f  Mo.t  of  »h>t  i.  kDoim  of  L«dr  SuDderland  I  Lord  Henry  Spencer  to  attei^  parluunMt 
ii  collKteJ  ia  si™.  Adya  Saoh«ris»,  1893,  nn  d""°fr  KeppeU  tnal  (ia.*  Jounuxb  Jh. 
interesting  work,  though  marrod  by  inaMnracies  ;  cember  li  (8;.     Marlborough  took  but  litlla 


il  s  wunt  of  rBferenwB  to  aathoriiiea.  The  '  part  in  political  affairs  after  his  early  Tean, 
otigiiml  sourcM  of  informalion  ure  Heniy  |  and  for  the  most  part  lived  quietly  at  Ulen- 
Siilney's  Diuriea  of  tha  Time  of  Charles  ths  ,  heim.  In  1763  he  had  purchased  most  of 
aoci.n'd,  1843  ;  the  S.ivile  CorrespoDdence  (Cum-  '  Zanetti's  gems  at  Venice.  Wolpole  ente> 
den  Soc.),  18.i8 ;  nod  Soma  Account  of  tha  Life  tained  the  duke  and  dncbess  (whom  he  de- 
of  RacbaBl  Wriolheslej,  I^dj  Russell.  ...  To  scribed  as  inseparable)  at  Strawberry  Hill  in 
which  ara  added  letters  from  Dorothy  Sidney,    June  17S1. 

Couniess  of  Suoderlanil,  to  George  Savilo,  Slar-  j      Marlborough     was     created     D.C.L.    ot 
quig   of   Halifax,    1819.      Mr.   Thora   Driiry  a  i  Q^f  ^         g  J^j     j-gg  ^^j  j,-   ^^^g,^^^  ^^ 

1..! fiir.li..  ,.  -i— "—-b' Library,  choold    „„  v         i — a      ii     J-~.»„..J  .«  tk.  .™; 

t«,i„  «..'^„j„«.i    23  Not.   1,  ,9.     He  presented  to  the  uni- 
iraity  a  larg«  telescope  and  fine  copies  of 


jf  Waller,  in  the  Mi 

also  be  eonmltetl.  Lelters  of  I^dy  Sunderland 
are  in  the  Itiitinh  Moseum  (Addit.  US.  InSU, 
f.  90)  and  Mr.  Morrison  a  col  lection  (Hist.  SISS. 
Coram.  0th  Hep.  ii.  446).)  G.  A.  A. 

SPENCER,  GEORGE,  fourth  Duke  op 
Mablbobough  (1739-1817),  bom  20  Jan. 
1739,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  third 
dnke  [q.  v.]     He  obtained  nn  ensigncy 


liaffaelle's  cartoons.  In  1768  he  was  mide 
hieh  steward  of  Woodstock,  and  became  tn 
elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House  in  1708, 
and  master  on  22  Slay  1769.  He  was  also 
ranger  of  Wych  wood  Forest,  a  governor  of 
the  Charterhouse,  and  F.H.S.  He  continued 
„  ._,  .  the  income  given  by  his  father  to  Jacob 
the  Cnl'dfitream  guards  on  14  June  1755,  and  i  Bryant  [q.  v.]  He  was  found  dead  in  bed 
on  12  June  1756  was  gazetted  captain  of  the  at  lilenheim  on  29  Jan.  1817.  Onhisdcatli 
2D(hfnot.  On  succeeding  to  the  peerage  two  Slarlborough  House,  St.  James's,  revertsd 
years  later  he  left  the  army.  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  torms  of  tbs 

He  shook  off  the  influence  of  his  father's  i  original  grant.  The  duke  was  remarkable  in 
leader,  Henry  Foi  [q.  v.],  and  'flung  him-  i  youth  for  personal  beauty,  but  lookedclunwy 
self  totally  on  Lord  Ilarcourt  to  direct  his  I  in  his  robes.  There  are  portraits  at  BleO' 
conduct  in  the  county  of  Oxford'  {Grenville  heim  by  John  Smith,  after  Reynolds,  and 
Papem,  i.  297-8),  of  which  he  was  named  by  Itomney  of  the  duke  and  duchess, 
lord  lii'Utenant  in  March  17C0.  At  the  !  Marlborough  married,  on  23  Aug.  I'Ai, 
n  of  George  III,  on  22  Sept.  1761, ,  Lady  Caroline  Russell,  only  daughter  by  his 


I  bearer  of   the  sceptr 

On  22  Nor.  of  the  following  year  he  wt 

1  lord  chamberlain  and   sworn  < 

cil.    In  the  Gt 


appointed  1 


I  second  wife  of  John,  fourth  duke  of  lledibrd. 
She  died  20  Nov.  1811.  By  her  the  duke 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  the 
latter,  LadyCaTOline(fi.l763)niarriedIIeo 


slry,  though  still  under  thirty,  he  held  '  second  lordMendip:  Anne(A.17r3).theHon. 
office  ns  lord  privy  seal  from  April  1703  to  Cropley  Ashley.brotherofLordShaftesbury; 
July  1705.  ()n27thinst.,  after  some  delay,  Amelia(6. 178-3),nenryl'ytchesIJoyce,csq.; 
which  was  tjiought  '  rather  extraordinary,'  Elizabeth,  hereon  sin  Hon.  JotmSpencur;  and 
heaiidhiabnithor,  Lord  Charles  Silencer,  re-  Charlotte,  Edward  Narea  [qv."",  reeius  pro- 
signed  their  offices  (Hist.  MSS.  G>mm.  10th  fessor  of  modem  history  at  Oiford.  The  por- 
Rep.  ii.  391-3;  Grenville  Papen,  iii.  210).  I  trait  of  Lady  Caroline  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
In  Kovembcr  1766  he  assured  his  uncle,  the  as  Music  and  Painting,  executed  bvRomnfT, 
DuJie  of  Bedford,  that  heshould  not  join  Lord  was  bought  by  Mr,  C.  WertheimerYor  10,500 
Temple,  and  for  the  present  did  not  desire  '  guineas  m  1S96  (Globr,  11  June  1890). 
oilicu.  Ho  was,  however,  ambitious  of  ob-  |  The  eldest  son,  Gboboe  Spbsceb,  fifth 
tniningthefiaHer,andBedfordobtainedfrom  |  Dcke  of  Marlboroooii  (1766-lS-IO),  bora 
Chatham  the  promiseof  it  on  thenext  vacancy  onO  Uarc1il766,  took  the  additional  name  of 
(lieilford  Correiipattdfnce,\v\.  350,357,  3-J8).  Churchill  by  royal  license  in  1817.  Hewu 
But  Cumberland  was  given  the  next,  in  order  '  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
to  spite  the  Bedforda  (Walpole  to  Mann,  ■  graduating  M.A.  in  1786  and  D.C.L.  20 June 
25  Hoc.  1767),  and  Slarlborough  did  iiotob-  ,  1792.  lie  was  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire  from 
tain  the  coveted  honour  till  12l>ec.  1768,  and  1790  to  1790  and  for  Tregony  from  1802  to 
was  not  instituted  till  2-j  July  1771.  j  1804,  and  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from 

On  29  Jan.  1779  Walpole  told  Mann  that  [  Aupust     1804    till    Fabruary    1806.      On 
ulborough  and  Teuibroke  had  declared  1 12  March  1806  he  was  called  to  the  uj^v 
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bouse  as  Baron  Spencer  of  Wormleighton. 
He  spent  great  sums  on  his  gardens  and  his 
libraiy  at  White  Knights,  near  Reading.  In 
1812  he  gave  2,260/.  for  Valderfen's  edition 
of  the  *  Decameron  *  at  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe*8  sale,  and  in  1817  bought  from  the 
library  of  James  Edwards  the  celebrated 
Bedford  missal  (now  in  the  British  Museum). 
Most  of  his  collections  were  dispersed  during 
bis  lifetime,  and  his  extravagance  compelled 
his  retirement  during  his  later  years.  He 
died  at  Blenheim  on  5  March  1840.  He 
married,  in  1791,  Susan,  second  daughter  of 
John  Stewart,  seventh  earl  of  Gallowav,  by 
whom  he  w<^  father  of  George  Spencer- 
Churchill,  sixth  duke  of  Marlborough  (1793- 
1857),  besides  three  other  sons  ana  two 
daughters  {Ann.  Reg.  1840,  App.  to  Chron. 
p.  165).  His  grandson,  John  Winston 
Spencer-Churchill,  seventh  duke,  is  noticed 
separately  [s.v.  Chttrchill]. 

LoBD  'Henbt  John  Spencer  (1770- 
1795),  second  son  of  the  fourth  duke,  was 
bom  on  20  Dec.  1770,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  where  he  gave  great  promise. 
He  entered  public  life  before  he  was  of  age 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Auckland,  ambassador 
at  The  Hague.  He  was  left  for  some  months 
in  sole  charge  of  the  embassy  at  a  critical 
period,  and  established  so  high  a  reputation 
for  discretion  and  vigour  that  on  7  April 
1790    he  was    appointed    minister    pleni- 

Eotentiary  to  the  Netherlands.  In  July  1793 
e  went  to  Sweden  as  envoy  extraorainary. 
In  1795  he  was  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinarv  and  plenipotentiary  to  Prussia,  but 
died  01  fever  at  fierlin  on  3  July,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  (Gent.  Mag.  1795, ii.  618). 
A  portrait  of  Lord  Henry  Spencer  with  his 
sister  Lady  Charlotte,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  is  inscribed  *  The  Fortune-tellers.' 
It  has  been  engraved  by  J.  Jones,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  and  II.  Dawe. 

Theyoungest  son, Lord  Francis  Almeric 
Spencer  (1779-184*5),  bom  in  1779,  was 
M.P.  for  Oxfordshire  from  1801  to  1816,  and 
amemberof  the  board  of  control  from  18  Nov. 
1809  to  July  1810.  In  August  1815  he  was 
created  apeer  as  Baron  Churchill  of  Wych- 
wood.  He  married  Lady  Frances  Fitzroy, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He 
died  in  March  1845  (Foster,  Peerage). 

[Doyle's  Baronage;  Gr.  E.  C.'s  Peerage; 
Eccles's  New  Blenheim  Guide,  14th  edit.  pp.  26, 
28,  31,  32 ;  H.  Walpolo's  Letters,  ed.  CuDning- 
ham,  iii.  300,  436,  438,  476,  iv.  50,  69,  380,  v. 
78,  vii.  167,  viii.  485,  ix.  249,  284-7  ;  Memoirs 
of  George  III,  ed.  Barker,  i.  69,  163,  207,  ii.  99, 
139;  Grenville  Papers,  iii.  210,  308;  Gent. 
Mag.  1817,  i.  179-80,  175;  Evans's  Cat.  Engr. 
Portraits.]  G.  Le  G.  N. 


SPENCER,  GEORGE  JOHN,  second 
Earl  Spencer  (1758-1834),  eldest  son  of 
John,  first  earl  Spencer  (1734-1783),  and 
great-grandson  of  Charles  Spencer,  third  earl 
of  Sunderland  f^.v/l,  was  born  at  Wimbledon 
on  1  Sept.  1758.  His  sister  Georgiana,  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  is  separately 
noticed  [see  CavendishI.  By  the  elevation 
of  his  father  to  an  earldom  on  I  Nov.  1765, 
he  became  by  courtesy  Viscount  Althorp. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow ; 
graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1778,  as  a 
nobleman  of  Trinity  College ;  travelled  on 
the  continent  for  two  years,  and  in  1780  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Northampton.  In  1782  he  was 
returned  for  Surrey.  Affiliated  by  birth  to 
the  whig  party,  he  was  more  closely  knit  to 
it  by  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  sisters  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough  respectively,  and  during  the  short 
Rockingham  ministry  he  was  one  of  the 
junior  lords  of  the  treasury. 

On  23  Oct.  1783  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
Earl  Spencer,  and  was  thus  removed  from  the 
strife  of  factions  in  the  lower  house.  On 
the  break  up  of  the  party  after  the  execution 
of  the  French  king  and  the  declaration  of 
war  between  France  and  England,  he  joined 
with  Burke  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  Pitt,  of  whom  he  continued  a  warm 
supporter.  On  11  June  1794  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  privy  councillor  and  lord  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
sent  to  \  ienna  as  ambassador  extraordinary, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed,  17  Dec. 
1794,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  This  office 
he  held  for  upwards  of  six  years,  the  most 
stirring,  the  most  glorious  in  our  naval 
history,  so  that  for  him,  more  distinctly 
perhaps  than  for  any  other  English  admini- 
strator, may  be  claimed  the  title  of  organiser 
of  victory.  It  was  under  his  rule  that  the 
battles  of  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown  were 
fought  and  won ;  that  the  mutiny  of  Spit- 
head,  the  outcome  of  years  of  neglect,  was 
happily  ended ;  that  the  treasonable  revolt  at 
the  Nore  was  suppressed ;  and  it  was  still  more 
directly  by  him  that  Nelson  was  singled  out 
for  independent  command  and  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
During  the  two  years  that  followed,  a  con- 
tinual sem  i-official  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  Spencer  and  Nelson,  some  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
Nicolas,  but  much,  especially  of  \elson*s 
contribution  to  it,  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed as  waste  pap^r  by  an  over  zealous 
servant.  Some  of  Spencer's  letters  written 
to  Nelson  in  the  spring  of  1800  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  most  of  all  Spencer's 
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final  sug^tion  that,  if  Nelson^s  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  be  with  the  fleet,  he  ought 
to  return  to  England.  It  was  probably  the 
necessity  of  this  recall  which  led  Spencer 
to  doubt  the  advisability  of  sending  Nelson 
to  the  Baltic  as  commander-in-<ihief,  and 
therefore  to  appoint  him  as  second  under 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  a  mistake  which  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  who  knew  Nelson  better,  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  when  too  late.  With 
the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  Februanr  1801, 
Spencer  also  went  out  of  office.  He  had 
been  made  a  K.G.  on  1  March  1799.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  offijred  him  two  years  before, 
but  that  he  declined  it  in  favour  of  Lord 
Howe  [see  IIowb,  Richard,  EablI 

He  was  home  secretary  during  Fox's  ad- 
ministration, 1806-7,  and  master  of  the 
Trinity  House ;  after  which  he  held  no  office 
under  the  government,  devoting  himself 
principallv  to  administrative  work  in  his 
county  01  Northampton,  and  to  literary  or 
scientific  pursuits.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
Northamptonshire  yeomanry:  he  was  for 
thirty  years  chairman  of  quarter  sessions ;  it 
was  by  his  energy  that  the  infirmary  at 
Northampton  was  built  and  endowed.  He 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Institution,  for 
forty  years  was  a  trustee  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  1812  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  president  of  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
But  during  these  lat^r  years  his  fame  must 
principally  rest  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Althorp  library  (founded  by  his  ancestor, 
Charl(»s  Spencer,  third  earl  of  Sunderland 
[q.  V.]),  said,  probably  with  truth,  to  be  the 
finest  private  library  in  Europe.  Of  this, 
with  the  house  and  its  works  of  art,  an 
account  was  published  by  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin  [q.  v.],  under  the  titles  of  *  Biblio- 
thecaSpenceriana'  (1814-15),  ^Edes  Althor- 
pianai '  (182:?),  and  *Book  Rarities  in  Lord 
Spencer's  Library'  (1811).  The  collection, 
which  was  specially  rich  in  Caxtons  and 
other  fifteenth-century  works,  was,  with 
some  unimportant  reservations,  bought  in 
1892  by  Mrs.  Rjlands,  and  was  removed  to 
^lanchester  to  form  a  memorial  of  her  hus- 
band, under  the  name  of  the '  John  Rylands 
Library '  in  Manchester  [see  Rylands,  John]. 
Spencer  died  at  Althorp  on  10  Nov.  1834. 
He  married,  in  March  1781.  His  wife  was 
Lavinia,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Bingham, 
first  earl  of  Lucan,  a  woman  of  great  beauty 
and  intelligence,  brilliancy  of  conversation 
and  charm  of  character.  For  many  years, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  tliis,  she  was  well-nigh  the  most 
prominent  lady  in  London  society,  and  was 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  friend 
of  a  singularly  large  number  of   men  of 


eminence,  literary,  naval,  and  political.  As 
a  {prl  she  had  known  Johnson  well;  his 
visits  to  her  mother's  house  were  frequent, 
and  the  personal  tradition  of  him  which  she 
preserved  is  recorded  by  Rogers  {Tabk 
Talkf  p.  10).  She  often  sat  to  Reynolds, 
and  figures  in  several  of  his  pictures.  Ill 
health  compelled  her  about  1783  to  reside 
abroad  (G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  Letters  of 
Samuel  Johnson^  ii.  65) ;  and  at  Lausanne 
in  1785  she  met  Gibbon,  who  describes  her 
{MiscelL  Works,  ed.  1814,  ii.  384)  as  'a 
charming  woman,  who  with  sense  and  spu-it 
has  the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of  a 
child.'  The  letters  of  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood  frequently  refer  to  her  as  their  valued 
and  sympathetic  friend,  and  she  used  to 
call  the  former  her  *  bulldog,'  though  his 
treatment  of  Lady  Nelson  seems  latterly  to 
have  alienated  her  (Nelson  DespatcheSf  voL 
viii.  Addenda  cc.)  Her  prominence  in  Lon- 
don society  and  her  charm  are  recorded  in 
Moore's  *  Memoirs '  and  Redgrave's  *  Diary,' 
and  it  was  to  her  that  Lord  John  Russell 
dedicated  *  The  Bee  and  the  Fljr '  (Life  of 
Alaric  Watts,  i.  272  ;  notes  supplied  by  J.  A. 
Hamilton,  esq.)  She  died  in  June  1831, 
leaving  issue:  John  Charles,  viscount  Al- 
thorp and  third  earl  Spencer  [q.  v.] ;  Sir 
Robert  Cavendish  Spencer  [q.  v.] ;  Frederick, 
fourth  earl  Spencer  and  father  of  the  present 
earl ;  George ;  and  two  daughters. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Spencer. 
One  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  by  Reynolds, 
was   engraved  by  T.  H.  Robinson  for  the 

*  Bibliotlieca  Spenceriana;'  a  second  portrait, 
by  Phillips,  was  engraved    by  Finden  for 

*  /Edes  Althorpianse ; '  a  third,  by  Copley,  in 
the  robes  of  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  is  engraved 
in  Fisher's  *  National  Portrait  Gallery ; '  a 
fourth,  by  Hoppner,  is  engraved  in  Cadell'* 

*  Contemporary  Portraits  ; '  and  a  fifth,  by 
Shee,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academv 
in  1804. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1 835,  i.  89  ;  Nicolas*8  Despatches 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson ;  Doyle's  Official 
Baronage ;  information  from  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.I 

J.  ]\.,  Lt. 

SPENCER,  GEORGE  TREVOR  (1799- 
1866),  second  bishop  of  Madras,  bom  11  Dec. 
1799  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  was  third 
son  of  William  Robert  Spencer  [q.  v.]  lie 
gained  prizes  for  Latin  alcaics  and  an  Eng- 
lish essay  at  Charterhouse,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  University  College,  Oxford.  He 
graduated  B.  A.  in  1822,  and  was  created  D.D. 
on  16  June  1847.  Ordained  deacon  in  1823 
and  priest  in  1824,  he  held  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Buxton  from  the  latter  year  till 
1829.  From  1829  till  1837  he  was  rector  of 
Leaden-Roding  in  Essex.    In  1837  he  waa 


Gonsecraled  bighop  of  Madras,  aud  remained 
in  India  for  twelve  .years.  In  1*12  he  pub- 
lished a '  Journal  of  a  VUitalion  to  the  I'ro- 
v'meea  of  Travancore  and  Ttnnevelly  in 
I»40-41.'  In  lS4i)  he  aUopiiblUhed  'Jourual 
of  ft  VifiitatiuQ  Tour,  in  1643-1,  through  Part 
of  tUu  Western  Portion  of  the  Diocese  of 
Madras.'  Itosides  plsce«  in  his  own  diocese, 
he  visited  during  this  tour  Pooim,  Ahined- 
fiB{^ar, and Bombaj.  Intheautumnof  1&45 
Spencor  visited  the  missions  of  tiie  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Cburcb  Missionar}' Society,  and  published  his 
'  Journal '  in  the  folio  wing  year,  accompaniod 
with  charf^deliveredat  St,  George's  Cathe- 
dral, Madras,  and  at  Palamcotto,  and  appen- 
dices conuining  statistical  tables.  In  1816 
he  also  piibUsh»d  '  A  Brief  Account  of  the 
O.M.S.'s  Mission  iu  the  District  of  Kiah- 
■ugiir,  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta.'  In  the 
diocusv  of  Madras  he  eiiabliahed  ihrc't;  train- 
ing contges  for  native  converts, 

III  IS4V  he  returned  to  England  invalided. 
On  4  Oct,  ISfii  he  was  appointed  commissary 
or  osaiatont  to  Hichard  Bogot  [q.  v.],  bishop 
of  Both  and  Wells.  On  10  Slay  1863  he 
resigned  on  account  of  the  views  on  the  real 
presence  held  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  ex- 
tLmining  chaplain  to  Bagot,  and  of  Denison's 
refu»il '  to  allow  him  in  any  way  to  examine 
the  candidates  for  holy  orders.  An  angry 
(Wrreapundence between Spencerand  Denison 
followed,  which  ended  io  the  latter's  de- 
clining *  any  further  communication  by  word 
or  writing. 

In  1860  Spencer  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  6t.  I'aul's  Cathedral,  and  next  year 
became  rtvlorof  W alto n-in-t he- Wolds.  He 
died  on  lU  July  1866  at  Edge  Moor,  near 
BiLxton. 

Spencer  married,  in  1S23,  llarriPt  Theo- 
dora, daughter  of  Sir  Bt'iyamin  ilobbouse 
und  sister  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Imron 
Brougbton  [q.  v.],  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
■ana  and  three  daughters. 

[Gent.  Mng,  1860,  ii.  281;  Foster's  Alumni 
Oiun.  and  Piwrago,  1883;  Crockfonl's  Clerical 
IKniclor<r :  Lctlpr  to  tlati.  ana  Kigbt  Rev.  Che 
Lord  Biihop  of  Bath  and  Wolls,  IB.H;  Aroh- 
deiuou  Deitiaun'*  Notus  of  My  Life,  pp.  225-31.] 
a  Lb  G.  N. 

SPENCER,  OEUVASE  (d.  17(13),  minia- 
ture-painter, began  life  as  a  servant  in  a 
Sentleroan's  family.  Having  n  taste  for 
rawing,  he  obtainivl  leave  lo  copy  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  one  of  his  maaier's  family, 
which  WHS  so  successful  that  his  master  en- 
couraged and  assisted  him  lo  pursue  his 
studies  as  an  aKist,  Eventually  Spencer 
WM  able  to  practine  for  himself,  and  at- 
■  ]  such  B  pitch  of  eicellenee  that  he 


pointers  of  the  day.  He  woi 
ivory  and  in  enamel,  and  his  a 
carefully  and  artistically  finished.  He  ex- 
hibited occasionally  with  l!ie  Society  of  Ar- 
tists, Spencer  was  acquainted  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  painted  his  portrait 
in  the  act  of  painting.  Spencer  made  an 
etching  of  this  himself,  and  a  few  other 
etchings  by  him  are  known.  He  died  la 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  on 
30  Oct.  1763.  He  lea  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  at  whose  death  in  1797  Spencer's  ro- 
maining  works  and  collections  were  sold  by 
auction  by  Hutchini  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

[Edvards's  Anecdotes  of  Pnint^rs ;  OmvM'i 
Diet,  of  ArtialB,  176K-1883;  Kedgmves  Diet. 
of  ArtiHts;  Fropert's  Hiit,  of  Mi uialurv- Paint- 
ing,] L.  C. 

SPENCEE,  HENRY  lb  (ti-UOO),  bishop 
of  Norwich.    [See  Desfesser,  IIgn'KT  I.B.J 

SPENCER,  Sir  JOHN  (J.  liilO).  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Spencer  of  Waldingfield  in  Suffijlk.  He 
came  to  London,  and  was  so  successful  as  a 
merchant  that  he  became  known  aa  '  Rich 
Spencer.'  His  trade  with  Spain,  Turkey, 
and  Venice  was  very  larg*  {Slate  JPaperi, 
Spanish,  1568-79  p.590,Dom.  159l-*p.59), 
and  he  was  accused  in  lo9L  of  engrossing, 
with  two  other  merchants,  the  whole  trade 
with  Tripoli  (("ft.  p.  07).  This  lends  some 
'fication  for  the  charge  made  iu  a  little 
'  written  by  D.  Papillon,  Gent,'  that 
sp«iicer  became  by  the  practice  of  merch&n- 
duie  '  extraordinary  rich,  but  it  was  by  faUt- 
fying  and  monopohsing  of  all  manner  of  com- 
modities' ( Vaniti/  of  the  Livet  and  PasnonM 
of  Men,  1651, p.48).  lliesamevmterrelates 
the  story  of  a  plot  by  a  pirate  of  Dunkirk, 
with  twelve  of  nis  crew,  to  carry  off  Spencer 
and  hold  him  to  ransom  for  over  50,000/. 
Leaving  his  shallop  with  sii  of  his  men  in 
Barking  Creek,  he  came  with  the  other  six 
to  Islington,  intending  lo  seixe  the  merchant 
on  his  way  to  his  country  bouse  at  Canon- 
bury,  which  Spencer  had  purchased  of  Thomas, 
lord  Wentworth.  in  1670.  The  plot  waa 
fruBlrated  by  Spencer's  detention  tlial  night 
on  important  business  in  the  city.  Queen 
Elixabetb  is  said  to  have  visited  him  at 
CanonburyinlflSl  (Nichols,  Wiit.o/Can'wi- 
hury  Smue,  1786,  p.  13). 

Spencer  was  a  member  of  the  Clotbworkera' 
Company,  and  was  elected  alderman  of  Long- 
bourn  ward  on  9  Aug.  15fl7.  He  servod  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  1583-1,  and  that  of  lord 
mayor  in  1.^94-5,  During  his  shrievalty  he 
was   engaged  in   hunting   down  papists  in 
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Ilolbom  and  the  adjoining  localities,  and  had 
to  justify  before  the  council  the  committal  of 
A.  Bassano  and  other  of  her  majesty's  musi- 
cians {State  Papers,  Dom.  1581-90,  pp.  198, 
202).  On  entering  upon  his  mayoralty  at 
the  close  of  1594  great  scarcity  prevailed, 
and  Spencer  sent  his  precept  to  the  city  com- 
panies to  replenish  their  store  of  corn  at  the 
granaries  in  the  Bridge  House  for  sale  to  the 
poor.  He  stoutly  resisted  a  demand  by 
Admiral  Sir  John  Hawkins  for  possession  of 
the  Bridge  House  for  the  use  of  the  queen's 
navy  and  baking  biscuits  for  the  fleet  (Welch, 
Hist,  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  p.  99). 

He  kept  his  mayoralty  at  his  town  resi- 
dence in  Bishopsgate  Street,  the  well-known 
Crosby  Place,  which  he  had  purchased  in  a 
dilapidated  stat«  from  the  representatives  of 
Antonio  Bonvisi,  and  restored  at  great  cost. 
In  this  sumptuous  mansion  during  the  course 
of  1604  Spencer  entertained  both  the  Due 
de  Sully  (then  M.  de  Rosny),  while  ambas- 
sador to  England,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  Bamevelt  and 
Fulke,  who  came  on  a  mission  from  Holland 
(Stow,  Survey  of  London,  1755,  i.  435).  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  mayoralty  he  boldly 
asserted  the  city's  right,  which  it  was  feared 
the  crown  would  invade,  to  freely  elect  a 
recorder.  Before  the  close  of  his  mayoralty 
Spencer  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

By  his  wife,  Alice  Bromfield,  Spencer  had 
an  only  child,  Elizabeth,  who  in  1598  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  William,  second  lord 
Compton  (afterwards  first  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton). Spencer  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
match,  but  Compton's  influence  at  court  en- 
abled him  to  procure  Spencer's  imprisonment 
in  the  Fleet  in  March  1599  for  ill-treating 
his  daughter  {State Papers yjyom.\mf^-\m\, 
p.  169).  The  young  lady  was  ultimately 
carried  off  by  her  lover  from  Canonbury 
House  in  a  baker's  basket.  The  marriage 
quickly  followed,  but  the  alderman  naturally 
declined  to  give  his  daughter  a  marriage  por- 
tion. ^AVlien,  in  May  1601,  his  daughter 
became  a  mother,  he  showed  no  signs  of 
relenting  {ib.  1601-3,  p.  45).  But  some 
reconciliation  apparently  took  place  soon 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  through  the  interposition 
of  Elizabeth.  In  May  1609  Spencer  refused 
to  contribute  to  an  aid  for  James  I  on  be- 
half of  the  young  Prince  Henry  {ib.  1603-10, 
p.  508)  ;  he  also  delayed  his  contribution  of 
200/.  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  to  the  Ulster  settlement, 
which  had  to  be  paid  by  his  executors 
{RemeiJihranciay  p.  172).  Spencer  was  pre- 
sident of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  from 
1603  to  his  death. 

He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  r'  \ 


1609-10,  and  his  widow  only  survived  him 
till  27  March.  He  was  buried  on  22  March, 
and  Dame  Alice  on  7  April,  in  his  parish 
church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  where  & 
fine  monument  exists  to  his  memory.  His 
funeral  was  on  a  most  sumptuous  scale  ( Wnr- 
wooD,  State  Papers,  iii.  136).  His  fortune 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  500,000/. 
to  800,000/.,  and  the  splendid  inheritance  is 
said  for  the  time  to  have  turned  the  brain  of 
his  son-in-law.  Lord  Compton.  Among  other 
estates,  he  was  possessed  of  the  manors  of 
Brooke  Hall,  Bower  Hall,  and  Bocking, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  ^ueen  on  1  Aug. 
1599.  True  to  the  last  to  his  parsimonious 
principles,  Spencer  left  none  of  his  immense 
wealth  to  objects  of  public  benevolence  or 
utility. 

[NichoU's  Progresses  of  James  I,  1828,  i. 
pp.  159-60;  Kemembrancia,  pp.  172-3;  Cox's 
Annals  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate;  passim  ;  Col- 
lectanea Topographica  et  Gen.  v.  61 ;  Nichols's 
Canonbury  House,  1788,  pp.  12-26  ;  Doyle's 
Official  Baronage,  ii.  623-4 ;  Metcalfe's  Book  of 
Knights;  Sharpe's  London  and  the  Kingdom, 
passim ;  City  Records.]  C.  W-h. 

SPENCER,  JOHN  a569-lGI4),  presi- 
dent  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  [See 
Spenser.] 

SPENCER,  JOHN  (1601-1671),  con- 
troversialist, born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1601, 
was  converted  to  the  Homan  catholic  faith 
while  a  student  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
162t5,  received  priest's  orders  in  1632,  and 
was  professed  of  the  four  vows,  5  Aug.  (O.S.) 
1641.  He  passed  under  the  name  of  Vincent 
Hatcliii",  and  sometimes  under  that  of  Tyr- 
whitt.  In  1086  he  was  a  missioner  and 
preacher  at  Wat  ten ;  in  1639  a  missioner  in 
the  Lincolnshire  district,  and  in  1642  pro- 
fessor of  casuistry  at  Liege  and  superior  in 
the  camp  mission  among  the  English  troops 
in  Belgium.  In  1655  he  was  missioner  at 
Antwerp.  He  returned  to  the  P^nglish  pro- 
vince of  the  society,  and  in  May  1657  he  and 
John  Lenthall,  M.D.,  held  a  conference  on 
matters  of  controversy  with  Dr.  Peter 
Gunning,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr. 
John  Pearson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester. 
He  was  declared  superior  of  the  Worcester 
district  about  1658  and  held  that  office  until 
1667.  Eventually  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  died 
on  17  Jan.  1070-1. 

He  was  an  able  controversialist,  and  wrote: 
1.  'The  Triall  of  the  Protestant  Private 
Spirit.  Wherein  their  Doctrine,  making 
the  sayd  Spirit  the  sole  ground  and  meanes 
of  their  Beliefe,  is  confuted,'  2  vols,  sine  loc9 


1630,  4to.  ^.  'Scripture  MUulien  tlie 
Qround  of  ProtesUnts  imd  Commou  Plea  of 
k11  dpw  HBformttrs  BBa'iBt  ite  ancient 
Ivathulicku  Heli|{ion  of  Enf^land,'  Antwerp, 
1066,  8vo.  Dr.  IIi^niT  Ferne,  afterwarda 
biibnp  of  ClieHler,  published  su  nnswer  to 
tbii  book  in  1660.  3.  '  CJueat long  propounded 
for  rcaotiition  of  unlentni'd  Pretenders  in 
Mattcra  of  Iteligion,  to  the  doctors  of  tBe 
PreliLtiuol  Preieaided  Kefonu'd  Church  of 
EngUnd,'  Paris,  ItHii,  Sro,  4.  ■  Scismc 
UmnMk^  ;  or  a  late  Cunferunce  bi'twixt  Mr. 
PetHF  Guniiiafc  and  Mr.  Jolm  Pierenii, 
MinitCetR,  on  the  one  pnrt,  and  two  Dig- 
putBnlg  of  the  ItontBD  Profes-iinn  on  the 
other;  wherein  is  defined,  both  whnt  Schisme 
i.",  and  to  whom  it  belongs,'  I'arie,  165H. 
The  two  catholic  diBputanis  wi^re  Spencer 
and  John  I^enthall,  M.D.  (Dodd.  Chunh 
ititt.  iii.  31^).  The  paper  primed  at  the 
end  of  thn  conference  was  nipiihlished  by 
Obadinh  Walker  and  John  Moasnv,  under 
tho  title  of  ■  The  Sehiam  of  Ihe  Uhurrh  of 
Englnnd,  &c.,  demonstrated  in  four  Argu- 
ments fonuerly  propos'd  to  Dr.  Gunning  and 
Dr.  Pearson,  the  late  bishops  of  Ely  and 
Chmler,  bv  two  Catholic  Disputants  in  a 
c«lebrated  conference  upon  that  poim,'  On- 
fOKd,  ItlSS,  4ta.  This  reprint  elicited  '  The 
Iteformaticn  of  the  Church  of  England 
Jueliiied'  (anon.),  Cambridge,  168B,  4in,  by 
William  Saywell  [q.  v.],  master  of  Jesus 
College,  Com  bridge.  Spencer  ia  also  credited 
with  n  book  neainst  tho  atheists  eiiiiiJMl 
•  Bither  God  or  Nothing,'  of  which  no  copy 
haa  bmn  traced. 

[Uo  Bucter's  Bibl.  das  Ecriinlns  de  la  Com- 
|»gnta  do  J«sub;   Flonu  Anglo-Bitrnricus,   p. 
62;  FoIot's  Reconis,  ii.  194,  iii.  720;  .lunea'a 
^jjBWy  TBirts.  p.  «S;  Oliver's  Jesuit  Collec- 
^^^BfL  p.  \9& ;  Southveirs  Bibl.  Scriplorum  Sac. 
^^Kp.  fill*.]  T.  c. 

^^■PEKOER,  JOHN,  D.D.  (I030-100:J), 
^^^Bt«r  of  Corpas  Chrieti  College,  Cambrid^fe, 
ud  author  of 'De  Legibus  Hebneoruin,' 
WHS  a  native  of  Bocton,  near  Bleane,  Kent, 
wher^  he  was  baptised  on  31  Oct.  1630 
(Lewis,  A'ltipiitien  »/  Fevertham,  n.  87). 
ifle  was  educated  at  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  became  king's  scholar  there,  and 
wasadmilted  to  a  scholarship  of  Archbishop 
Parker'a  foundatiou  in  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
li^, CamhHdge,  on  2;>  March  16tli,  He 
gmduuted  D.A.  in  ltM8,  M.A.  in  16.^9,  B.D. 
m  16.%,  and  D.D.  in  IfHUi.  lie  was  chosen 
n  MXcv  of  hia  college  about  IOCS.  After 
i..lr..,,.  Lnlu  (jnlers  ha  became  a  university 
n  od  the  cures  first  of  St.  Oilea 
:  St,  B,>niidict,  Cambridge,  and 
!  I  I  ;7  WM  instituted  to  the  rectory 
jj  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  le- 
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Chrlsti  College,  and  he  governed  that  society 
'  with  great  prudence  and  reputation '  for 
twenty-flix  years.  He  con  I  ri  hated  verses  to 
the  Cambridge  University  Collection  on  the 
d^alh  of  Henrietta  Aloria,  queen  dowager, 
lt!69.  He  was  appointed  a  prebendary  in 
thefirst stall  at  Ely  inFebruary  lc]~l-2,and 
serred  the  oilice  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  in  the  academical  year  1873-4, 
during  which  he  delivered  a  speech  addressed 
to  the  Uulte  of  Monmouth  on  his  installation 
as  chancellor  of  the  university  (cf.  Hcnrne's 
nppendis  to  Vindicut  Antin.  Onm.  Thona 
Call,  p.  86;  liiogr.  Brit.)  lie  was  admitted, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  king,  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Sudbury  in  the  church  of  Noi^ 
wich  on  5  Sept,  1677 ;  and  was  instituted  to 
the  deanerv  of  Ely  on  9Sept,  1877.  Hedied 
on  27  May  1093,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  col- 
lege chapel,  where  a  monument  with  a  Latin 
inscription  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Ha 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  college.  He 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Puller 
of  Hertford,  and  sister  of  Timothy  Puller 
[q.  v.]  She  died  in  1074,  leavine  one  daugh- 
ter (Elizabeth)  and  one  son  (John). 

Spencer  was  an  erudite  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  and  to  him  belongs  Ihe  honotir  of 
being  the  first  to  trace  the  connection  be- 
tween the  rites  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and 
those  practised  by  kindred  Semitic  races 
In  Ii3ti9  he  published  a  '  Dissertalio  de  Urin. 
et  Thummin '  (Cambridge,  8vo),  in  which  he 
referred  those  mystic  emblems  to  an  Egyp- 
tian origin.  Tho  tract  was  republished  in 
the  following  year,  and  afterwards,  in  1744, 
by  Blasiua  Ugolinus  in  'Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum.'  Tliis  was  the  prelude  to  a  more 
extensive  work.  In  1685  appeared  Spencer's 
chief  publication,  his  '  De  Legibus  Hebr»o- 
rum,  Ritualibus  et  earura  I^lionibus  libri 
tres'  (Cambridge,  1685,  fol.:  The  Hague, 
1686,  4to,  libri  quattuor).  In  this  work, 
which  included  the  earlier  treatise  on  Urim 
and  Thummin,  Spencer  deserted  the  time- 
honoured  paths  traced  by  commentators,  and 
'may  justly  be  snid  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  science  of  eomparalive  religion. 
In  its  special  subject,  in  spite  of  certain  de- 
fects, it  still  remains  by  far  the  most  im- 
prirtnut  book  on  the  religious  antiquities  of 
tho  Hebrews'  (Robestsok  Smith,  Rfligion 
of  thr  Sanitft,  1804,  Pref.  p.  vi).  The  ik- 
markable  nature  of  Spencer's  achievement 
is  enhanced  when  it  is  rememlier^  that 
oriental  studies  were  then  in  their  infancy, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  derive  nearly 
all  his  data  from  classical  writers  of  Greece 
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and  Home,  from  the  Christian  fathers,  the 
works  of  Josephus,  or  from  the  Bible  itself. 
Spencer  professed  that  his  object  was  *to 
clear  the  Deity  from  arbitrary  and  fantastic 
humour/  but  it  was  inevitable  that  his  or- 
thodoxy should  be  questioned.  Among  his 
earliest  adverse  critics  may  be  mentioned 
Hermann  Witsius  in  his  *  yEgyptiaca '  in 
1683,  Joannes  Wigersma,  Ibertus  Fennema, 
Andreas  Kempfer,  Joannes  Meyer,  John  Ed- 
wards (1637-1716)  [q.  v.],  and  John  Wood- 
ward [q.  v.]  Among  later  writers  Spencer's 
chief  antagonists  were  William  Jones  of 
Nayland  (1726-1800)  fq.  v.],  and  Archbishop 
Magee,  who  rebuked  Warburton  for  defending 
Spencer  against  Witsius.  The  latest  works 
on  comparative  religion,  such  as  J.  Well- 
hausen's  *  History  of  Israel' (1878)  and  C.  P. 
Tiele's  'Histoire  Compar6e  des  Anciennes 
Religions  de  TEgypte  et  des  Peuples  S6mi- 
tiques,'  develop  and  extend  the  lines  traced 
by  Spencer  two  centuries  ago.  A  second 
edition  of  Spencer's  work  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1727,  4to  (revised  by  Leonhard 
Chappelow),  and  another  at  Tiibingen,  1732, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Spencer  also  wrote  '  A  Discourse  concern- 
ing Prodigies,  wherein  the  vanety  of  Presages 
by  them  is  reprehended,  and  their  true  and 

S roper  Ends  asserted  and  vindicated,'  Lon- 
on,  1063, 4to ;  2nd  edit.,  *  to  which  is  added 
a  short  Treatise  concerning  Vulgar  Prophe- 
cies,* London,  1665,  8vo. 

A  portrait  of  Spencer,  engraved  by  Vertue, 
is  prefixed  to  the  treatise  *  De  Legibus  He- 
brieorum.'  There  is  also  a  portrait  in  Masters's 
*  History  of  Corpus  Christ i  College.' 

[Addit.  MSS.  6807  pp.  23,  24,  39.  40,  123, 
5843  pp.  292,  294,  5880  f.  19 ;  Baker's  MS.  26, 
p.  281;  Bentham's  Ely,  i.  237;  Biogr.  Brit.; 
Bowes's  Cat.  of  Cambridge  Books ;  Bromley's 
Cat.  of  Engraved  Portraits,  p.  183  ;  Calamy's 
Abridgment  of  Baxter,  1713,  ii.  118;  Clay's 
Hist,  of  Landbeach,  p.  115;  Cooper's  Memo- 
rials of  Cambridge,  i.  149;  Evans's  Cat.  of 
Engraved  Portraits;  Hasted's  Kent,  iii.  9  ;  Le 
Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy) ;  Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man. 
(Bohn);  Masters's  Hist,  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  p.  163  and  index,  and  also 
Lamb's  edit.  p.  193;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  iv. 
25,  26,  v.  281 ;  Richardson's  Athenne  Cantabr. 
MS.  p.  382 ;  Dawson  Turner's  Sale  Cat.  p.  42 ; 
Wartou's  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  105.]        T.  C. 

SPENCER,  JOHN  CHARLES,  Vis- 
count Althoep  and  third  Earl  Spencer 
(1782-1845),  eldest  son  of  George  John, 
second  earl  Spencer  [q.  v.],  by  his  wife  La- 
vinia,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Bingham, 
first  earl  of  Lucan,  was  bom  on  30  Ma^ 
1782  at  Spencer  House,  St.  James's. 
Robert  Cavendish  Spencer  v 


brother.    He  inherited  none  of  his  mother*8 
brilliance  and  attractiveness.    Owing  to  his 
father^s  political  and  his  mother's  social  en- 
gagements, he  was  in  his  early  years  left 
much  to  the  care  of  servants.    It  was  a 
Swiss  footman  of  his  mother  who  taught 
him  to  read,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he 
was  first  sent  to  school  at  Harrow,  he  was  a 
shy,  awkward,  and  ill-grounded  boy,  though 
fairly  intelligent,  and  a  lover  of  animal  and 
country  life.   He  was  placed  in  Dr.  Bromley's 
house,  and  passed  through  the  different  forms, 
popular  but  undistin^ished.     His  school- 
fellows included  Frederick  John  Robinson 
(afterwards  Lord  Ripon),  Byron,  Viscount 
Duncannon  (afterwards  Lord  Bessborough), 
William    Ponsonby   (afterwards   Lord   de 
Mauley),  and  Charles  Pepys  (afterwards  Lord 
Cottenham).    In  1798,  in  spite  of  his  own 
desire  to  enter  the  navy,  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  go  to  Cambridge,  and,  having 
wasted  some  two  years  with  a  private  tutor, 
he  went  up  to  Trinity  College  in  January 
1800.    A  great  deal  of  time  and  still  more 
money  he  spent  in  hunting  and  racing,  but, 
thanks  to  his  mother's  entreaty  and  the 
teaching  of  his  tutor,  Allen  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely),  he  managed  to  figure  more  than  cre- 
ditably in  his  college  examinations — he  was 
fijrst  in  June  1801 — and  gained  a  self-con- 
fidence, a  habit  of  industry  and  exactness, 
and  a  command  over  figures  which  after- 
wards proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  him. 
None  the  less,  he  always  lamented  his  early 
removal  from  the  university  and  his  imper- 
fect literary  education.     He  went  down  in 
June  1802,  graduating  M.A.  in   the  same 
year  (Grad.  Cantabr.  1800-S-i,  p.  9).     His 
debts  embarrassed  his  father,  and  his  own 
clumsy  manners  and  want  of   accomplish- 
ments made  him  feel  himself  out  of  place  at 
Spencer  House.      The  opportunity  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  taken  to  send  him  tx) 
Italy  and  France ;  but  he  refused  to  go  into 
foreign  society,  was  bored  by  works  of  art, 
and  came  home  no  more  polished  than  he 
went,  and  unable  even  to  speak  French. 

Thus  equipped  he  entered  public  life,  coming 

into  parliament  for  Okehampton  in  April  1804 

as  one  of  the  supporters  of  Pitt.     For  some 

time  he  rarely  voted  and  never  spoke.    On 

Pitt's  death  in  1806,  urged  on  by  his  father, he 

stood  for  the  vacant  seat  for  the  university  of 

Cambridge  against  Henry  Petty-Fitzmaurice, 

third  marquis  of  Lansdowne  [q.v.],  chancellor 

of  the  exchequer,  and  Lord  Palmerston.    He 

was  second  at  the  poll.    Thereupon  he  was 

elected  for  St.  Albans,  and  sat  for  that  place 

^e  general  election  of  November  1806^ 

'  contested  Northamptonshire.    Re- 

Kheheadof  the  poll,  he  held  the  sett 


till  he siicci^eijed lo  theeafldam  twsnty-eight 
rears  Inter.  In  compliment  to  bia  father,  who  , 
joined  Lord  Grenville  as  home  secretair,  he  | 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury  iu  1806, 
liul  he  only  held  the  office  thirteen  months, 
nrelv  performed  any  of  itsduties,  aod  resided 
at  Alihoiyasmnchaapossiblc  Whenobli^ed 
to  atti'nil  the  Uoubb  of  Commons,  he  hired 
relnjB  of  horaea  for  the  return  journey  to 
Ni>rthiimptoiishire,  and  wnuldgnllop  all  nigiit 
aftura  titling  of  the  Hoiian  of  Cummona  to 
hum  with  the  JVtchlejr  next  daj, 

Onlhefallof  the  whig  government  in  1807 
he  retire"!  for  two  jeara  without  regret  lo  hia 
country  amusements,  neattflndcdpriie  fights 
nnd  race  meetings,  and  devnted  himself  to 
the  monoffement  of  the  Pvtchle;  hunt.  He 
bot«d  well,  but  shot  and  rode,  though  in- 
OMMntly,  not  so  wtJl.  He  hnd  a  loose  seat 
'o  the  uddle,  met  with  constant  falls  in  the 
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ling  fiM,  and  repealediv  put  his  shoulder 
"    '      ■    '  vasholothePvtchley.with 


wit.  So  devoted  ...._....,_  ,, . 
which  he  WAS  connected  from  180i>,  that  he 
spent  on  it  orer  4,000/.  a  year,  to  his  great 
embarrassment  in  after  life.  lie  introduced 
with  success  a  lighter  and  quicker  build  of 
hounds,  and  kept  minute  hunting  journals, 
which  are  still  preserved  at  Althorp, 

llis  naidenspeech  was  not  made  till  1809. 
Tliough  he  had  been  brought  up  a  tory, 
Cambridge  friendship?,  especially  with  Lord 
Ilenrv  Petty  and  Lord  Ebrington,  had  in- 
clinea  him  early  to  the  whics.     From  the 

Knuinal  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
IX  about  1800,  he  contracted  a  strong  ad- 
miration for  him,  and  aftur  Fox's  di^ath  be 
be){an  to  incline  to  the  more  forward  parly  re- 
presented by  Homilty  and  Whitbread.  Break- 
ing away  from  most  of  bis  polilical  connec- 
tions, he  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  complicity  in  the  scandalous 
sales  of  commissions  in  the  army.  The  duke 
waa  brought  to  resign,  and  the  more  pru- 
dent radicals  then  thought  that  enough  had 
been  done.  Althorp  wat' accordingly  selected 
by  Whitbread  to  more  a  resolution  record- 
ing the  resignation  and  shelving  further 
inquiry;  this  was  carried.  Thereupon,  in  spite 
of  hia  father's  disappointment,  he  decided 
formally  to  join  the  advanced  party,  lleregii- 
larly  voted  with  Whitbread, but  d'idnot  speak 
■gain  In  the  session  of  1B09,  and  only  rarely 
in  lelO.  tn  IBlL'  be  supported  Lord  Milton's 
voteof  eensnreOD  the  government  for  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  thecom- 
mandcrsbip-in-chief.  and  replied  to  I'ercoval, 
but  iaeficctivcly.  The  shoemakers  of  North- 
ampton placed  their  interesis  in  his  hands 
willi  regard  to  the  proiKisi'd  leathir  tax  in 
ldl2,andhetecondM  Brougham's  motion  for 
''^(^RCtion  on  iJfi  June,  dwelling  churac- 


tcristically  on  its  hnrdsbips  to  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes.  The  tax  was  none  the  less 
imposed.  During  1812  and  1813,  except  in 
supporting  Orattan's  Iloman  culholic  emanci- 

Sation  bill,  the  part  he  took  in  business  and 
ebale  was  very  small.  His  time  was  mainly 
spent  in  country  pursuits.  Un  his  marriage 
in  1814  he  began  forming,  planting,  and 
breeding,  at  Wiseton,  and  was  little  seen  for 
a  year  or  two  outside  his  county. 

When  the  warwasconcluded  in  1816,  Al- 
thorp formed  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the 
grievances  of  the  working  cla.asea  and  of 
the  necessity  for  reducing  taxation  and  re- 
forming the  parliamentary  renreseniatioD. 
He  opposed  tJie  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  increase  of  magistrates' 
summary  powers,  voting  with  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Romillv,  and  Brougham,  and 
speaking  in  opuosilion  to  the  ministerial 
policy.  So  deeply  did  he  feel  on  these  matters 
thai  he  constantly  attended  the  debates,  On 
proctical  topics,  especially  on  taxation,  he 
spoke  often  and  with  knowledge  and  good 
sense ;  but  Lady  Althorp's  death  in  child- 
birth, on  1 1  June  181^,  withdrew  him  from 
public  affairs  and  frora  society  for  a  consider- 
able time.  At  the  general  election  his  seal 
was  left  uncontested,  but  for  years  he  was  a 
broken  man,  and  lived  in  retirement. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  brought 
himself  to  resume  his  place  in  parliament. 
He  raised  a  privilege  question  in  March 
1819  (Haksard,  Pari.  Deb.  1st  ser.  xxxix, 
1167),  served  on  and  eventually  presided 
over  a  committee  on  the  working  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act.  A  bill,  founded  on 
the  report  of  tlie  committee,  ho  conducted 
througti  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  a 
ministerial  bill  it  passed  in  (he  year  follow- 
ing (1  George  IV,  c.  119).  He  devoted 
much  time  to  reading  the  '  Parliamentary 
Debates'  and  works  on  polilical  economy, 
trade  and  law,  of  which  last  he  had  gained 
a  knowledge  as  chairman  of  quart-er  ses- 
sions. Accordingly  in  1821,  1823,  and  1824, 
he  introduced  bills  foreslablifihinglocal  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  brought  ' 
one  lo  a  secondoud  another  toa  third  reading, 
butwaflcompelledtowitbdrawthemall;  they 
wi-re,  however,  the  germ  out  of  which  the 
county-court  system  subsequently  developed 
(HASSAaD,  Pari.  Deb.  2od  ser.  iv.  1263,  ix. 
543,  xi,  852).  When  the  committee  on  the 
com  laws  was  appointed  in  1821,  he  served 
upon  it,  and  followed  the  lead  of  Husklfison 
in  resisting  further  protective  duties ;  and  iu 
February  1822  he  inlroduccdaplan  of  his  own 
lor  the  reliefof  thecountry  from  taxation  (*. 
"2nJ  ser,  vi.  558).  He  moved  for  a 
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on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1824,  and  the  mini- 
stry conceded  an  inquiry,  but  in  a  limited 
form.  It  was  to  Lord  Althorp  that  Lord  John 
Kussell,when  defeated  in  his  contest  for  Hunt- 
ingdonshire in  1826, entrusted  in  the  newpar- 
liament  the  bribery  bill  which  he  had  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  of  the  old  one.  To  the 
idea  of  a  coalition  of  the  whigs  with  Canning, 
whom  he  distrusted,  Althorp  was  at  first 
openly  hostile.  But  when  Canning  formed 
a  government  in  April  1827  he  yielded  to 
the  widespread  feeling  of  his  party,  and  con- 
sented to  give  a  general  support  to  the  new 
administration.  There  was  some  question 
of  his  joining  the  cabinet,  but  to  this  the 
king,  whose  grants  Althorp  had  more  than 
once  opposed,  was  expectea  to  object.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  nominated  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  revenue.  His  appointment  gave 
the  occasion  for  the  quarrel  between  Henries 
and  Iluskisson  which  broke  up  the  Goderich 
administration  which  followed  the  death  of 
Canning  [see  KoBiNSON,  Fkederick  John, 
first  Earl  op  Ripon].  He  supported  the 
efforts  of  his  friend  Joseph  Hume  towards 
greater  public  economy,  and  voted  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  and  for 
catholic  emancipation.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
his  rooms  in  1830  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the 

?uestion  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  Charles 
Edward  Poulet  Thompson  (afterwards  Lord 
Sydenham)  [q.  v.]  introduced  a  motion  ac- 
cordingly on  20  March  1830,  when  Lord 
Althorp  declared  himself  a  supporter  of  an 
income-tax,  though  the  less  advanced  whigs 
were  against  it.  In  the  same  session  he  intro- 
duced a  game  bill  of  a  liberal  character,  which 
was  lost  for  the  time  being  owing  to  the 
dissolution,  but  became  law  in  1831  as  1  and 
2  William  IV,  c.  32. 

In  general,  Althorp,  though  in  opposition, 
was  not  unfriendly  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's ministry,  which  lasted  from  October 
1828  until  November  1830,  and  during  that 
period  moderated  the  hostility  of  some  friends 
of  extreme  views.  His  placable  course  was 
the  choice  of  his  individual  judgment,  for  the 
whigs  at  the  time  liad  hardly  any  party 
coherence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
except  for  occasional  gatherings  at  Althorp's 
rooms  in  the  Albany,  no  party  system  was 
maintained.  At  length,  in  1830,  their  con- 
dition became  so  ])atently  disorganised  that 
a  movement  arose  tor  placing  the  party  under 
regular  leadership,  and  Althorp,  who  had 
treated  a  similar  suggestion  with  modest  ridi- 
cule in  1827,  was  chosen  leader  on  6  March. 
His   high  character  ^^  his  support 

such  dissimilar  and  •  "ambers  as 

Broup^  •  meetings 


of  the  party  were  re^ularl^  held  and  a  daily 
criticism  of  the  mmisterial  proposals  was 
entered  upon.  These  steps  at  once  showed 
Peel  that  he  had  now  to  deal  with  a  serious 
and  organised  opposition.  At  the  general 
election  of  1830  Althorp  was  returned  unop- 
posed. At  a  meeting  held  at  his  chamb^ 
the  whig  leaders  resolved  to  support  as 
a  party  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform 
(Brouohah,  iii.  48),  and  on  the  first  night 
of  the  new  session,  2  Nov.,  Lord  Grey  in 
the  House  of  4Liords  and  Althorp  in  the 
House  of  Commons  made  declarations  ac- 
cordingly. Ministers  were  defeated  on  the 
I5th,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned. 

Althorp  was  most  reluctant  to  assume  the 
burden  of  office  with  Lord  Grey  (Walpole, 
Life  of  Lord  John  Russell^  i.  159) ;  he  ab- 
solutely refused  Lord  Grey's  sug^stion  that 
he  should  form  and  head  the  ministry,  and 
only  consented  to  join  it  on  Lord  Grey's 
assurance  that  on  no  other  terms  would  he 
attempt  to  form  one  at  all.  Having  con- 
sented to  be  a  member,  he  then  selected  for 
himself,  to  Grey*8  surprise,  the  post  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  being,  in  spite  of  his 
inexperience,  the  position  in  which  he 
could  be  of  the  greatest  use  (Greville, 
2nd  ser.  ii.  153).  He  stipulated,  however, 
that  he  should  not  be  asked  in  the  event 
of  Grey*s  death  or  resignation  to  take  the 
vacant  place.  His  appointment  was  not  at 
first  popular  with  his  party,  but  before  long 
not  only  the  whigs  but  the  house  at  large 
recognised  in  this  shy,  unambitious,  and  al- 
most tongue-tied  man  a  person  of  rare  in- 
tegrity and  ability.  '  He  became  the  very 
best  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
anv  party  ever  had.* 

llis  difficulties  l>egan  with  the  new  session, 
and  arose  from  the  extravagant  expectations 
formed  by  his  party  of  the  possibility  of 
great  reductions  of  public  expenditure, 
when  in  fact  the  previous  administration 
had  not  been  improvident.  On  7  Feb. 
1831  he  introduced  his  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  list.  To  please  the  new 
king  it  was  necessary  to  offend  the  whigs; 
few  reductions  were  made,  and  George  IV's 
pensions  were  spared.  The  insecurity  of 
affiiirs  on  the  continent  at  the  same  time 
prevented  reductions  in  the  estimates.  His 
budget,  introduced  on  11  Feb.  in  a  some- 
what confused  speech,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  proposal  of  duties  on  transfers  of 
real  and  funaed  property  to  compensate 
for  numerous  remissions  on  imported  com- 
modities. The  vigorous  attacks  of  Peel  and 
Goulburn  compelled  the  cabinet,  in  spite 
of  Althori)'s  threat  of  resignation,  to  with- 


dnvr  iho  duties.  IIo  was  consequently  ob- 
liged to  give  up  Lis  reiuisaion  of  the  duties 
on  glou  and  tobocca,  curried  hia  proposnls 
u  to  tha  wine  duties  onlj  after  a  struggle, 
nnd  was  dt-fuated  on  tliose  as  to  the  timber 
dutiw.  The  defeat  mortlfled  bim  deeply, 
vM  h»  met  witli  little  symp&tfay.  What  else. 
It  wM  said,  was  to  be  expected  when  '  a 
l«0pc<ctahlo  eounlrv  gentleman  .  .  .  ie  all  of 
a  audden  mnde  lender  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  U^ing  itbli)  to  speak,  andchsn- 
cellor  of  lh«  eicUequer  without  any  kuow- 
ledgt%  theoreticul  or  practical,  of  finance?' 
fGKBVILLB,  Mrmuin,  1st  ser.  ii.  115).  Yet 
th«i  budget  was  sound  in  Itself,  and  might 
bare  been  saved  in  the  bands  of  a  more 
adroit  mnnnger.  But  for  hia  lenl  for  the  Ite- 
form  Hill  Althorp  would  have  i]mlted  office. 
Time,  however,  imjirovrf  him  fust.  Oreville, 
wbo  writeH  of  bim  in  February  as'  wretched' 
and  doing  '  a  great  deal  of  harm,' '  leading 
tli«i  House  of  Commons  without  the  eliffhtest 
Bfquaintance  with  the  various  subjecta  that 
came  under  discussion' — a  highly  unjust 
rciUArli>~recorded  in  September,  '  aa  a  proof 
of  what  practice  and  a  pretty  good  under- 
elaudinj;  can  do,'  that  he  '  now  appears  to  be 
an  ■•xcellent  leader,  and  contrives  to  speak 
decently  upon  all  subjects '( iA.  pp.  116-200). 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
ministers  which  drafts  the  Iteform  Bill, 
though  he  showed  as  complete  a  mastery  of 
it*  provisions  during  the  subsequent  de- 
bates as  if  he  had  been  its  author  ( lU'ssEt.L, 
JtteollKtioiu,  p.  69).  In  the  cabinet  he 
mgiMl  the  complete  abolition  of  pocket 
borouffbs,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  a  15/.  or 
sot.  nanchise  coupled  with  the  ballot. 
Having  been  defeatcnj  on  Oaseolgne's  amend- 
ment to  the  Heform  Bill,  be  success- 
fully urged  on  his  colleagues  an  immediate 
dtsaolution.  At  the  general  election,  which 
nve  the  government  a  largely  increased  ma- 
JorilT,  Althorp  was  after  a  contest  returned 
at  tlia  head  uf  the  poll  fur  Northampton- 
ehire.  In  the  followiii(r  session,  all  intereat 
being  absorbed  In  the  lieform  Bill,  his  place 
as  leader  of  The  bouse  was  almost  usurped 
by  Lord  John  Itussell,  who  was  in  charge  of 
tbc  bill;  but,  in  spjtn  of  this  and  of  dlQe- 
renoe  of  opinion  as  lo  its  provisions,  Althorp 
and  Russell  continued  close  and  almost  in- 
■spanible  allies  and  friends  throughout  (sec  i 
MooKB,  Mrmair*,  vi.  290).  Althorp  spoke 
•onsibly  on  the  second  reading,  and  profited  . 
by  the  diversion  of  attention  to  pasahisesli' 
matee  with  little  trouble.  When  liuitsell  I 
wu  exhausted,  the  whole  manaj^ement  of  I 
Ihe  fIt>form  Bill  in  committee  devolved  upon  I 
him,  and  from  10  Au(;.  was  formoUy  handed  j 
r  to  him.     The  necessity  for  "constant ' 


speeches  in  reply  to  objections  greatly  im- 
proved his  efliclencv  as  a  dubater,  and  hi» 
moderation  gradually  gained  the  outspoken 
respect  even  of  his  oiiponenla.  But  repug- 
nauoe  to  the  life  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  he  wrote  that  he  went  down  'as  if 
I  was  ^ing  to  execution,"  and  a  desire  to 
quit  oibce,  grew  steadily  on  htiu.  Ills  work 
was  hard.  Obstructive  tactics  were  em- 
ployed ogainal  the  committee  stage  of  the 
bill,  and  only  hia  long-austnined  firmness  and 
good  tumper  foiled  them,  *Lord  Althorp  has 
the  temperof  Lord  North  with  the  principles 
of  Romilly,'  wrote  Macnitlay  in  September 
1831.  To  bim  the  cabinet  left  the  task  of 
making  Ihe  one  speech  (IIansakd,  3rd  sur. 
viil.  4G«)  made  by  rainieters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  Lord  Ebrington's  motion  for 
a  vote  of  couKdence,  which  was  the  whig 
i  reply  to  the  rejpcfion  of  the  Inform  Bill  hv 
I  the  House  of  Lords  (80ct.)  It  was  pethaij's 
his  best,  for  it  gave  the  greatest  scope  to  his 
peculiar  power  of  combining  thoroughness 
with  moderation.  He  rallied  his  followers 
without  embittering  the  conflict  with  tint 
upper  house. 

At  the  end  of  November  1831  the  govern- 
ment had  to  deal  with  the  serious  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  meeting  toorgauise 
a  slrilte  against  payment  of  taxes,  to  which 
the  Birmingham  union,  exasperated  by  tbe 
House  of  Lords'  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
had  summoned  its  supporters  tocome  in  arms. 
Dilferences  of  opinion  with  regord  to  a  treat- 
ment of  the  question  began  to  appear  between 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Durham.  Althorp  took 
the  responsibility  of  extricalluK  the  govern- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  either  tolerating 
a  rioter  offending  its  supporters  byprivately 
sending  to  Thomas  Attwood,  through  Joseph 
Parkes  [q.  v.],  an  ur^rent  message  to  postpone 
the  meeting.  In  this  he  was  successful.  In 
conjunction  with  Lord  Grey  he  modified  a 
number  of  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill  to 
conciliate  the  House  of  Lords,  and.  In  opposi- 
tion to  him,  prcswd  for  an  early  conimence- 
menl  of  the  IbllowinK  seaaion  in  order  that 
the  bill  mipht  be  reintroduced  at  once.  To 
any  large  addition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
he  and  Grey  were  opposed,  but  be  strongly 
iir);ed  that,  when  the  bill  should  again  hsvo 
passed  the  commons,  authority  should  bn 
obtained  from  the  king  to  create,  in  cose  of 
need,  a  sufficient  nuinh«r  of  peers  to  carry  it 
through  the  lords;  and  with  dllfieulty  be 
and  Lord  Grey  brought  their  colleagues  lo 
approve  of  a  creation  of  ten.  On  30  Jan. 
1832  he  barely  escaped  a  defeat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  payment  of  the 
Russian- Dutch  loan  (see  tltiRT,  Corretjxm- 
ilencf  icilh  William  II',  ii.  15B),  duo  in  part 
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to  his  own  reluctance  to  allow  his  supporters 
to  be  whipped  up  against  their  will  until  it 
was  almost  too  late.  In  committee  on  the 
reintroduced  Reform  Bill  he  was  again  ni^ht 
after  night  in  close  debate  with  the  leading 
tory  lawyers,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
aptitude  for  discussing  and  framing  the  legal 
machinery  of  the  bill.  His  blunt  good  sense 
defeated  SheiFs  motion  on  21  Feb.  to  dis- 
franchise I'etersfield,  which  had  been  made 
expressly  to  increase  the  opposition  of  the 
lords  in  case  it  succeeded.  With  difficulty 
he  kept  in  check  the  Irish  members,  who 
were  irritated  at  Lord  Grey's  censure  on  the 
Irish  tithe  agitation,  and  throughout  he  was 
made  to  feel  that  he  mi^ht  lose  their  support 
at  any  moment.  The  session,  though  hard, was, 
however,  something  of  a  personal  triumph 
to  him.  *  It  was  Althorp  carried  the  bill,' 
said  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge;  'his  fine  temper 
did  it.'  Once,  in  answer  to  a  most  able  and 
argumentative  speech  of  Croker,  he  merely 
rose  and  observed  '  that  he  had  made  some 
calculations  which  he  considered  entirely 
conclusive  in  refutation  of  his  arguments, 
but  unfortunately  he  had  mislaid  them,  so 
that  he  could  only  say  that,  if  the  house 
would  be  guided  by  his  advice,  they  would 
reject  the  amendment,'  which  they  did  ac- 
cordingly. There  was  no  standing  against 
his  influence.  Such  was  his  value  that  Lord 
Grey  pressed  on  him  a  peerage  in  March 
1?^'{2,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  it  had  left  the 
commons.  This  he  refused.  He  again  pressed 
for  a  creation  of  peers  before  the  bill  came 
on  for  second  reading  in  the  upper  house, 
but,  after  threatening  to  resign,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overruled.  When  Lord  Lyndhurst 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
ministry  his  motion  postponing  the  conside- 
ration of  the  disfranchisement  clauses  of  the 
l)ill,  Althorp  and  his  colleagues  resigned 
(7  Mav  1832). 

Altfiorp  prepared  characteristically  as  he 
said  to  *  expiate  tlie  great  fault  of  my  life, 
having  ever  entered  into  politics;'  he  spent 
some  hours  in  a  nursery  garden  buying  plants 
for  Althoq)  and  drawing  plans  for  a  new 
garden  there.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
whigs  returned  to  office,  and  the  tory  peers, 
impressed  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
form  a  tory  administration,  at  length  allowed 
the  bill  to  pass  (4  June).  After  an  une' 
budget  parliament  w  ed. 

The  threat  of  an 
for  Xorthamptons'^ 
(January  1833)  mi 
tertain  a  propo« 
Hamlets,  to  a 
the  county  * 


urged  Lord  Grey  to  permit  him  to  retire 
from  public  life  altogether,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  not  to    resign,   and  was  ultimately 
returned  unopposed  for  Northamptonshire. 
Nevertheless  political  life   became  increa- 
singly distasteful  to  him  ;  the  state  of  Ire- 
land and  the  tone  of  the  debates  upon  it  m 
the  session  of  1833  alike  depressed  him.    lie 
was  at  variance  with  Stanley  on  his  Irish 
policy,  and  although  both  measures  as  ori- 
ginally drawn  were  modified  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  continue  in  office,  still,  what 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
was  destroyed  by  the  fact  of  having  to  intro- 
duce a  Peace  Preservation  Act.  His  support 
of  the  latter  measure  was  based  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  more  string^ent  its  pro- 
visions, the  more  certain  it  was  to  be  re- 
pealed at  an  early  date ;  but  even  so,  he  in- 
troduced it  in  a  manner  so  lukewarm  that 
only  Stanley's  brilliant  speech  late  at  night 
on  27  Feb.  averted  a  disaster  (Haxsabd,  3rd 
ser.  X7. 1250).  He  met  with  a  cneck  in  March, 
when,  having,  in  order  to  please  0'Ck>nnell, 
pressed  on  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  in 
spite  of  Peel's  remonstrances,  he  was  obliged 
when  it  came  on  for  the  second  reading  on 
14  March  to  admit  that  he  had  overlooked 
and  failed  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
house  and  to  ask  to  postpone  the  bill.     His 
own  weariness  of  conflict  kept  him  frequently 
silent  in  debate,  and  while  Peel's  authority 
steadily  grew,  his  was  visibly  waning.     His 
labour  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  too, 
was   very   heavy,   especially  in   connection 
with   the   bank  and    East   India  charters. 
By  his  act,  3  and  4  William  IV,  c.  98,  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  renewed 
till  1855,  and  the  periodical  publication  of 
accounts  was  provided  for ;  and  he  contri- 
buted the  part  relating  to  the  bank  charter 
to   the   pamphlet,    *The    Reform   Ministry 
and  the  Reform  Parliament,'  edited  by  Le 
Marchant,  which  was  published  in  1834,  and 
soon  ran  through  nine  editions.   The  budget 
of  1833  provided  for  considerable  remission 
of  taxation,  but  he  was  obliged  to  resist  the 
proposal  for  a  reduction  of  the  newspaper 
duty,    and   the    ministry  was    beaten,  on 
2(3  April,  on  a  motion  by  Sir  William  Ingil- 
by  for  a  reduction  of  the  malt  duties.     The 
vote  was  afterwards,  on  30  April,  indirectly 
reversed,  thanks  to  a  powerful  speech  firom 
\lthorp  and  the  clear  determination  of  the 
inistry  to  resign  if  beaten  again.    Still  the 
flfet  was  very  unpopular;  riots  took  place, 
a  repeal  of  the  nouse  dutv  had  to  be 
sed  •*  ♦*»*»  cost  of  imperilling  the  pro- 
for  1834. 
TD  met  with  further  re- 
^ng  of  the  session  with 
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needless  candour  and  imprudence  he  acknow- 
ledged, in  answer  to  0*Connell,  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  allegation  that  various  Irish 
members  who  had  publicly  spoken  against  the 
Coercion  Act  of  1883  had  privately  approved 
of  it.  A  sharp  conflict  followed  between 
Althorp  and  Richard  LalorSheil  [q.v.],against 
whom  the  accusation  was  aimed;  eventu- 
ally Althorp  withdrew  and  apologised  for 
the  charge  against  Sheil  (Hansard,  ParL 
Debates,  Srd  ser.  xxi.  122,  146;  Trevelyan, 
Life  of  Macaulay,  i.  868).  He  further  suf- 
fered in  parliamentary  credit  by  too  hastily 
absenting  to  0*Conneli*s  demand  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  judicial  conduct  of  Baron 
Sir  William  Cusac  Smith  [q.  v.],  which  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  cancel.  The  budget 
was  popular,  for  its  surplus  was  principally 
devotea  to  reducing  the  house  and  window 
duties,  and  the  4  per  cent,  funds  were  also 
successfully  converted  into  a  3 J  per  cent, 
stock.  To  his  disappointment  his  Tithe  Bill 
and  Church-rate  I3ill,  both  promising  mea- 
sures, had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Bill, 
to  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  given 
great  attention.  When  Stanley  and  Gra- 
ham resigned,  rather  than  support  such  a 
reduction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  church 
as  the  Tithe  Bill  threatened  (27  May),  Al- 
thorp was  of  opinion  that  the  ministry  could 
not  go  on,  and  would  do  better  to  resign 
too  ;  and  the  remaining  events  of  the  session 
showed  that  he  was  probably  right.  The 
whigs  were  lukewarm  and  the  king  cold, 
w^hile  the  tithe  and  coercion  bills  excited  the 
Bteady  opposition  of  the  Irish  members.  The 
secret  negotiation  which  Edward  John  Lit- 
tleton (afterwards  Lord  Hatherton)  [q.  v.], 
the  Irish  secretary,  opened  with  (VConnell 
further  embittered  matters,  and  Althorp  did 
not  escape  personal  censure.  He  sanctioned 
Littleton's  proposal  to  see  0*Connell  in  June 
in  order  to  find  out  what  the  Irish  mem- 
bers really  wanted,  and  authorised  him  to 
say,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  clauses  in 
the  Coercion  Bill  prohibiting  public  meet- 
ings were  still  under  discussion,  but  not  to 
commit  the  government  and  himself.  He 
had  afterwards  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
blame  when  O'Connell  broke  the  pledge  of 
secrecy  under  which  the  interview  took 
place.  Personally  he  was  opposed  to  the 
prohibition  of  public  meetings,  but  had 
Deen  overruled  by  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, though  he  carried  his  opposition  to 
the  verge  of  resignation ;  but  when  O'Connell 
declared  on  3  July  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Littleton,  in  order  to  gain  time 
to  carry  a  by-election  at  Wexford,  had  given 
him  Althorp's  assurance  that  the  prohibi- 


tion of  the  meetings  was  to  be  abandoned, 
both  he  and  the  ministry  w^ere  made  to  ap- 
pear either  to  have  played  O'Connell  false 
or  to  have  introduced  a  bill  which  ran  coun- 
ter to  their  convictions.  In  fact  no  such 
assurance  had  been  authorised,  or  perhaps 
in  any  such  form  given,  and  Littleton  had 
kept  to  himself  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
any  assurance  at  all.  On  7  July  Althorp 
spoke  in  defence  of  Littleton,  and  cleared 
him  from  the  charge  of  having  duped  O'Con- 
nell; but  when  the  opposition  threatened 
to  move  for  corresponaence  between  the 
Irish  and  the  home  government,  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  Lord  Grey.  As 
he  was  indispensable  to  the  ministry,  Lord 
Grey  resigned  too,  on  9  July.  Grey's  place 
was  taken  by  Lord  Melbourne.  But  on 
1 1  July  two  hundred  and  six  liberal  members 
sent  Althorp  an  address  deprecating  his  re- 
tirement. At  the  entreaty  of  Melbourne  and 
Grey,  Althorp,  though  his  personal  wish  was 
that  the  king  should  send  for  Peel,  consented 
to  refer  the  question  of  his  return  to  oftice 
to  his  three  friends,  Lord  Ebrington,  Lord 
Tavistock,  and  Mr.  Bonham  Carter.  Their 
decision  was  that  on  the  understanding  that 
the  ministry  would  drop  'the  meeting  clauses' 
from  the  new  Coercion  Bill,  he  should  re- 
sume office,  and,  after  adding  a  stipulation 
that  Littleton  should  be  reinstated  also,  Al- 
thorp acquiesced. 

On  10  Nov.,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  his  friends  at 
once  be^an  to  entreat  him  not  to  abandon 
public  life  on  quitting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  king,  who  had  been  unfavour- 
ably disposed  to  the  whig  ministrv,  seized 
the  pretext  of  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  to 
dismiss  Lord  Melbourne  [see  Russell,  Johx, 
first  Earl  Russell].  Though  chagrined 
that  he  should  have  given  the  king  the  op- 
portunity of  declaring  his  dislike  of  his  mini- 
sters (Walpole,  Ltfe  of  Lord  J,  Husseii, 
i.  209),  Lord  Spencer  withdrew  with  satis- 
faction alike  from  politics  and  from  the 
court,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
those  country  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
always  been  warmly  attached.  Office,  he 
said,  was  misery  to  him.  In  vain  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, on  the  defeat  of  Peel  (April  IBtio), 
entreated  Spencer  to  hold  an  office  with- 
out duties  m  a  new  administration.  On 
examining  his  father  s  affairs  he  found  them 
so  embarrassed,  and  the  estates  so  heavilv 
mortgaged,  that,  as  he  said,  he  '  could  only 
regard  himself  as  the  nominal  owner  of  his 
patrimony.'  He  devoted  himself  to  frugality 
and  farming,  broke  up  the  Althorp  establish- 
ment, let  the  gardens  and  park,  sold  most 
of   his   property   about  London,  virtually 
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closed  Spencer  House,  and  lived  on  his  wife's 
property  at  Wiseton,  where  his  sole  extra- 
vagance was  farming  at  a  loss  of  8,000/.  In 
Is  ovember  1 838  he  declined  Lord  Melbourne's 
offers  of  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and 
of  the  governorship  of  Canada.  His  influence 
was  privately  employed  in  1840  to  dissuade 
the  ministry  from   adopting  an  aggressive 

Solicy  towards  France  [see  Temple,  Hbnby 
OHN,  third  Viscount  Palmerston],  but 
publicly  he  only  emerged  from  his  retirement 
to  defend  his  former  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Lords  after  their  fall  in  1841,  and  to  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  tlie  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  in  a  speech  at  Northampton  in  December 
1843.  His  blunt  statement  that  protection 
was  unnecessary  and  reciprocity  a  fallacy, 
coming  from  a  man  of  his  character  for 
honesty  and  for  knowledge  of  the  practical 
needs  of  agriculture,  produced  a  great  im- 
pression in  the  country.  In  1844  he  received 
an  unofficial  warning  that  he  might  be  called 
on  to  form  a  ministry,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  His  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Maynooth  College  Bill  in  June  1845.  In 
the  following  autumn  he  was  for  the  first 
time  a  steward  of  Doncaster  races,  and  was 
taken  dangerously  ill  there  during  the  Don- 
caster  week.  Though  it  was  found  possible 
to  remove  him  from  Doncaster  to  Wiseton, 
he  became  rapidly  worse,  calmly  arranged 
his  business  affairs,  and  died  on  1  Oct.  His 
health  had  been  for  some  time  impaired  by 
his  habit  of  eating  too  little  food  from  a  fear 
of  gout.  He  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  title  by  his  brother. 

Althorp's  position  among  English  states- 
men is  certainly  unique.  With  moderate 
abilities  he  won  absolute  trust  from  friends 
and  opponents  alike,  thanks  entirely  to  his 
perfect  truthfulness  and  to  his  single-minded 
desire  to  do  only  what  was  honourable  and 
right.  He  stepped  at  one  stride  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer,  and  yet  never 
had  a  single  feeling  of  personal  ambition,  or, 
indeed,  any  personal  desire  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept to  quit  office  and  public  life  together  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Greville,  who,  con- 
trary to  his  habit,  panegyrised  him  on  his 
death,  credited  him  with  *  one  talent,  and 
that  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  House 
of  Commons'  (^Memoirs,  1st  ser.  iii.  10t5,  2nd 
ser.  ii.  296).  Lord  Holland  described  him 
to  Lord  John  Kussell  as  *  a  man  who  acts  on 
all  matters  with  a  scrupulous,  deliberate, 
and  inflexible  regard  to  his  public  duty  and 
private  conscience*  (Walpole,  "  rd 
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is  something,'  said  Jeffrey, '  to  me  quite  de- 
lightful in  his  calm,  clumsy,  courageous,  im- 
mutable probity  and  well-meaning,  and  it 
seems  to  have  a  charm  with  everybody '  (Coci- 
BURN,  Memoir  of  Lord  Jeffrey ^  i.  ^^),  He 
was  nervous  and  silent  even  among  his  own 
guests,  a  hesitating  speaker,  and  much  de- 
pendent on  written  notes,  though  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Ileform  Bill  his  eztraordinaiy 
knowledge  took  away  his  nervousness;  and 
Brougham  told  Bishop  Wilberforce  that  'his 
readiness  was  wonderful  *  (IJife  of  S,  Wilber- 
force, ed.  1888,  p.  234). 

His  real  passion  was  for  country  life  and 
country  sport.  It  is  related  that  once  only 
was  Lord  Althorp  heard  to  speak  on  any 
subject  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
that  was  in  praise  of  prize-fighting.  His  ser- 
vices to  English  agriculture  in  all  depart- 
ments were  constant  and  considerable.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  in  1825  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  then 
in  extreme  difficulties;  thanks  to  his  excel- 
lent business  abilities  and  his  heartfelt  zeal, 
he  thoroughly  re-established  it  in  a  few 
years.  He  retained  this  presidency  till  his 
death,  and  it  is  said  would  work  all  day  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  getting  beasts  into  their 
stalls  on  the  day  before  one  of  its  shows.  It 
was  at  the  annual  dinner  of  this  club  at  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern,  London,   on  11   Dec. 

1837,  that  he  first  publicly  suggested  the  for- 
mation of  the  society,  afterwards  esta.blished, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Philip  Pusey  [q.  v.],  and  other  agriculturists, 
as  the  English  Agricultural  Society  in  May 

1838,  and  two  years  later  called  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  (cf.  Journal 
Roy.Agric.  Soc.,  1890,  3rd  ser.  i.  1-19).  He 
was  its  first  president,  and  took  the  chair 
at  the  country  meetings  held  at  Oxford  in 
1839  and  Southampton  in  1844.  The  show 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1845  was  the  last  that  ho 
attended.  He  gave  great  assistance  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester  in  1844,  and  contributed 
papers  to  the  society's  *  Journal '  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  comparative  feeding  properties 
of  mangel-wurzel  and  Swedish  turnips,  and 
on  the  g*tation  of  cows.  The  *  Wiseton  * 
herd  of  shorthorns,  which  he  began  in  1818 
with  the  purchase  of  the  bull  Regent  and 
several  cows  at  the  famous  Colling  sale  at 
Barmpton,  ultimately  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  England,  and  at  his  death 
included  one  hundred  and  fifty  head.  No 
breeder  introduced  more  improvements  into 
farm  cattle  than  Lord  Althorp,  and  even 
when  he  was  engrossed  with  ministerial  work 
his  interest  in  his  cattle  and  sheep  was  in- 
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cessanty  and  calculations  and  gossip  about 
them  were  his  favourite  and  most  trusted  re- 
freshment in  Downing  Street.  He  also  in 
later  life  corresponded  with  Lord  Brougham 
on  questions  of  physical  science,  and  was 
long  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  romance  of  Althorp's  life  was  his  de- 
TOtion  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  Miss  Esther 
Acklom  of  Wiseton  Hall,  Northamptonshire, 
a  stout  and  somewhat  plain  lady  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  who  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  witn  him  when  she  was  twenty- 
two  and  he  ten  years  older,  and  to  have  made 
the  fact  so  plain  to  him  that,  although  he 
had  not  intended  to  marry,  he  proposed  to 
her.  They  were  married  on  14  April  1814, 
and  resided  on  her  estate  of  "Wiseton,  con- 
sisting of  some  two  thousand  acres.  While  | 
she  lived  he  was  devoted  to  her ;  when  she 
died  in  1818  he  was  inconsolable,  and  from 
the  time  of  her  death  always  wore  black,  then 
the  evening  dress  only  of  clergymen  and  jjer- 
sons  in  mourning  (LoKD  Albemarle,  Fifty 
Years  of  My  Life,  p.  871 ).  He  left  no  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Frederick, 
fourth  earl  Spencer  and  father  of  the  pre- 
sent earl. 

lieynolds  painted  his  portrait  when  a  boy, 
and  he  gave  sittings  to  Butler  for  a  statue  to 
be  erected  at  Northampton,  but  the  bust  only 
was  completed  j  it  is  at  Althorp.  The  best 
picture  of  him  is  one  painted  by  Richard 
Ansdell  about  1841,  called  *A  Scene  at 
Wiseton,*  in  which  he  figures  with  his 
stewards,  his  herdsman  Wagstaff,  his  bull 
Wiseton,  and  his  dog  Bruce.  He  is  included 
also  in  AnsdelFs  picture  of  the  *  Meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,*  of  which  an  en- 
graving was  published  in  1845.  A  medallion 
portrait  of  him  now  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  was  executed  in  1841 
by  W.  Wyon,  R.A.,  from  which  the  Smith- 
field  Club's  medal  was  reproduced.  The  en- 
flrraving  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallerv,  Lon- 
don, is  apparently  from  the  same  medallion. 

[There  are  two  lives  of  Althorp,  both  foaDded 
on  family  papers — one  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
and  the  other  by  E.  Myers.  Elaborate  cha- 
racters of  him  are  given  in  Edinburgh  Review, 
1846,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  by  Grevire  (Memoirs 
2nd  ser.  ii.  296),  and,  from  the  agricultural  point 
of  view,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  by  Sir  Harry  Verney  and 
Ernest  Clarke  (3rd  ser.  i.  138-56).  See  Lord 
Hatherton's  Memoir ;  Greville  Memoirs  (Ist  and 
2nd  ser.) ;  Cockbum*8  Memoir  of  Jeflfrey ;  Roe- 
buck's History  of  the  Reform  BiJl ;  Grey's  Corre- 
spondence with  William  IV  ;  Trevelyan's  Life  of 
Macaulay ;  Brougham's  Dialogues  on  Instinct, 
WalpoleVi  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  J.  E.  ] 
ler's  life  of  Grey  of  Dilston.] 
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SPENCER,  ROBERT,  first  Barox 
Spencer  of  Wormleiohtox  (d,  1627), 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Spencer  {d, 
1600),  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Catlin  [q.  v.],  was  great-great-grand- 
son of  Sir  John  Spencer  {d.  1622),  who  traced 
his  descent  from  Robert  Despencer,  steward 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from  the 
Despencers,  the  favourites  of  Edward  II; 
he  purchased  Wormleighton  and  Althorp, 
and  realised  great  wealth  by  inclosing  lands 
and  converting  others  from  arable  to  pas- 
ture (see  Leadah,  The  Domesday  of  Inclo- 
sures,  1897  passim ;  Col  vile,  Warwickshire 
Worthies,  pp.  706-8).  His  grandson.  Sir 
John  Spencer  (d.  1586),  further  augmented 
the  family  fortunes  by  marrying  Katherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  wealthy  merchant. 
Sir  Thomas  Kytson  [q.  v.],  and  among  his 
daughters  were  Elizabeth,  lady  Carey  [q.  v.] ; 
Anne,  who  married,  as  her  third  husband, 
Robert  Sackville,  second  earl  of  Dorset  [q.  v], 
and  Alice,  who  married  (1)  Ferdinand© 
Stanley,  fifth  earl  of  Derby  [q.  v.],  and  (2) 
Thomas  Egerton,  baron  Ellesmere  and  vis- 
count Bracaley  [q.  v.]  His  fourth  son,  Sir 
Richard  Spencer  (d,  1624)  of  Ottley,  Hert- 
fordshire, was  knighted  7  May  1603  and  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Spain  in  1604,  but  got 
excused  on  the  plea  of  health.  On  />  Aug. 
1607  he  was  nominated  with  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  [q.  v.]  joint  representative  of 
England  at  The  Hague  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Netherlands  (Winwood,  Memorials,  vol.  ii. 
passim;  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  iv. 
389,  453,  536).  He  died  in  November  1624 
(CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  1023-5,  p.  401), 
leaving  a  son.  Sir  John,  who  on  17  March 
1626-7  receives  a  baronetcy  which  became 
extinct  on  12  Aug.  1699  (CLUTTERBrCK, 
Hertfordshire,  iii.  96-7,  110-13;  Burke, 
Extinct  Baronetage),  Robert's  father,  Sir 
John  Spencer,  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  Sir  John  Spencer  {d.  1610)  [q.  v.]  the 
lord  mayor,  was  Knighted  in  1588,  and  died 
on  9  Jan.  1599-1600. 

Robert,  the  fifth  knight  in  succession  of 
his  family,  received  that  honour  about  1600, 
and  in  the  following  year  served  as  sheriff 
of  Northamptonshire.  He  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  sheep-breeding,  and  at  the 
accession  of  James  I  was  reputed  the 
wealthiest  man  in  England.  On  21  July 
he  was  created  Baron  Spencer  of  Worm- 
leighton, and  on  18  Sept.  following  he  was 
sent  to  invest  Frederica,  duke  of  AVurtem- 
berg,  with  the  order  of  the  Garter  (Stow, 
Annals,  p.  828),  and  was  received  by  him 
with  great  magnificence  (Asumgle,  Order 
of  the  Garter,  p.  411).    In  domestic  politics 
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spencer  sided  with  t.lie  popular  party,  and 
on  12  March  16^-1  kecamad  unanimouslj 
in  ihe  House  of  Lords  a.  motion  that  '  no 
lords  of  this  house  are  to  be  named  great 
lords,  for  tliey  are  all  peers'  (Gabdiseb,  iv, 
61).  He  was  a  warm  political  supporter  of 
Henry  Wriothesley,  third  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton [q.  T.l,  whose  daughter  married  Spencer  a 
son  William,  and  itt  1620  he  subftcribed 
33/.  fe.  Sd.  to  the  Virginia  Company,  in 
which  Southampton  was  largely  interest«d. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discusaiaQH 
relating  to  Bacon's  trial,  and  advocated  his 
degradation  from  the  peerage  (ib.  pp.  93, 
102;  Spbddino,  lA/e  uf  Bacon,  vin.  245, 
26S-9).  Lat«r  in  the  same  session  (8  Mav 
1621)  he  came  into  prominence  through 
his  quarrel  with  Thomas  Howard,  second 
earl  of  Arundel  fq.  v.]  Speaking  against 
Arundel's  proposal  that  Sir  Henry  Yelver- 
ton  [q.  v.]  should  be  condemned  unheard, 
Spencer  referred  to  the  cases  of  Arundel's 
ancestors,  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  who  had 
been  treated  similarly.  Arundel  retorted 
with  the  gibe  that  Spencer's  ancestors  were 
then  keeping  sheep.  Refusing  to  apologise 
for  this  insult,  ha  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (Gabdixeb,  iv.  114-16  and  note; 
previous  historians,  following  ArthobWiL' 
HO.N'g  Hist.  1653,  p.  163,  give  a  less  accurate 
version  of  the  quarrel).  In  the  following 
February  Spencer  was  placed  on  a  commis- 
sion to  redress  the  '  misemployment  of 
lands'  (Cnl.  Slate  Fapem,  Dom.  1619-23, 
p.  347).  He  died  on  2-)  Oct.  1B37,  and  was  ' 
(juried  nt  Brington,  Northamptonshire  (cf. 
The.  Mines  Thnnl;fulnesse,  or  a  Ftinerall 
Elei/ie  cj/mecratfd  to  the  .  ,  .  Memory  of  the 
lute  .  .  .  Hubert,  Karon  Spencer  of  Worn- 
leiyhton,  I-ondon,  1027, 12mo).  He  married 
JSl  arguret ,  daught  er  of  Sir  FrancisW  i  I  lou  ghby 
of  Wollaton,  Xorlhamptonsliire.  She  died 
on  1"  Aug.  li)97,  and  Spencer  remained  for 
life  a  widower,  a  fact  to  which  Bon  Jonson 
alludes  in  the  lines :  i 

Who.  sincD  Thamjni  did  die 
Hiith  not  brook'd  n  liidy'B  eye,  | 

>'i)F  allow'd  about  his  place 
Any  of  the  femiile  ruce. 

By  her  Spencer  liad  issue  four  sons  and 
tlirt'i!  daughters.  Uf  the  sons,  John,  the 
eldest,  died  without  issue  at  Blois;  and 
"William,  the  second,  succeeded    as  second 


baron,  dvinp  on  19  Uee.  1030.  By  his  wife 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Henry  Wriothesley, 
third  earl  of  Southampton,  lie  had  Henry, 


who  succeeded  as  third  baron,  and 
created  Earl  of  Sunderland  on  20  Sept. 
10I3  [see  under  Spknceb,  IlOBEKT,  second 
E&KL  OF  Sunderl&hd]. 


)8  Spencer 

I      [The  principal  authoriries  for  SpeniMi'i  life 

'  are  hia  corraspon denes  and  papers  preserrrd  in 
Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  2S079  ff.  43-9J,  aad  lilt 

.  household  acronats  in  Addit.  MSS.  230BO-!. 
See  also  aalhoritifs  cited;  Cal.  Stale  Papett, 
Dent.  1601-27;  LordB'JDnriia[s,ii.  389-61,  ii.  3; 
Nichols's  Progr.  Jamea  I,  paseim  ;  DngdaU'i 
Warwieksliirc,  i.  515;  Bridges'a  NorthamptoB- 
shire,  i.  476  et  paeaini ;  Colvile's  Warwicluhire 
Worthies  ;  Brown's  CJeneais  of  U.8A.  ii.  1021 ; 
Collios's,  Courthope'H,  and  G.  E.  C[okajDe]'i 

j  Peerages,]  A.  F.  i. 

SPENCER,  ItOBERT,  second  Eabl  op 

SuifDBBLAKD  (1040-1709),  onlvson  and  heir 
of  Henry  Spencer,  first  earl  of  Sunderland, 
by  his  wife  Dorothy,  the  well-known 'Sacba- 
riaaa '  [see  Spesceb,  Dorotut],  was  bom  at 
Paris  m  thu  autumn  of  164U,  and  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  as  second  earl  of  Sunderland 
.  three  years  later. 

I  The  father,  IIenbt Spescbb,  firstEiRtop 
SiisDBBLA_VB  ( 1620-1643),  eldest  SOU  of  Wil- 
liam, second  lord  Spencer,  and  grandson  uf 
Hobert  Spencer,  first  lord  Spencer  Fq.  v.l, 
matriculated  from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
on  8  May  1635,  and  was  created  M.A.on 
31  Aug.  1636.  On  19  Dec.  following  he  suc- 
j  ceeded  as  third  baron.  When  he  was  nine- 
j  teen  he  married, at  Penshur8ton20Julyl63i', 
I  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  and,  having  sojourned 
\  two  years  at  Paris,  lie  took  Lis  seat  in  the 
upper  house  in  1641.  Though  nominated 
I  lord  lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  he  vo- 
lunteered in  tlie  royal  army  when  the  king 
erected  his  standard.  Charles  I  trusted  him, 
and  on  ti  Sept.  1642  made  him  the  bearer, 
along  with  his  friend  Falkland,  of  an  offer 
of  a  composition  which  was  submitted  to 
but  rejected  by  the  parliament.  He  seems 
lo  have  shared  Falkland's  belief  in  lliu 
crown,  modified  bv  distrust  of  the  wearer  of 
it,  (le  wrote  to  liis  wife  from  Shrewsbiirv, 
on  31  Sept.  1642,  that  he  would  rather 
'  be  hanged  '  than  fight  for  the  parliament, 
yet, '  if  an  expedient  could  be  found  to  salve 
the  punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not,'  he 
save, 'continue  here  an  hour,'  Ayearlater, 
on  20  Sept.  1643,  he  was  killed  by  the  side 
of  the  noble  Falkland  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury.  Some  three  months  before  his 
death,  while  with  Ihe  king  at  Oxford  (and 
in  cousidcralion,  it  was  stated,  of  a  hn^ 
loan),  lie  had  been  created  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land (patent  dated  8  June).  He  was  bnried 
at  Urinfrton  in  Northampton  shire,  A  portrait 
by  Walker  is  at  Althorp  (see  Ci.AEESiies, 
IIM.  iii.  347 ;  Liayb,  Memoirs  of  Loynlifir, 
p.  432;  Siibiey  Papers,  ii.  007  j  Gabdiser, 
Civil  War,  i.  2r>), 

As  a  boy  Hobert  showed  extraordinary 
promise,  and  his  mother  lavished  the  utmott 
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care  apon  his  education  both  before  and  after 
her  second  marriage  in  1652  to  Sir  liobert 
Sm jthe.  In  order  to  make  him  a  staunch 
protestant,  she  secured  the  services  as  tutor 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce  [q.  v.],  the  Calvinist 
divine,  under  whom  the  young  earl  studied 
the  rudiments  at  home  and  languages  abroad 
in  company  with  his  kinsman  Henry  Savile 
[q.  v.],  and  his  mother's  brother,  Henry  Sid- 
ney (afterwards  Earl  of  Romnev)  [q.v.]>  ^^ 
junior  by  a  few  months.  His  close  relations 
with  the  Sidneys  and  all  their  powerful  con- 
nections, as  well  as  his  more  distant  relation- 
ship with  the  Saviles,  the  Coventrys,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  gave  him  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  a  strong  position,  which  he  sedu- 
lously improved  by  nis  own  marriage,  and 
later  by  tne  alliances  which  he  made  for  his 
children.  After  a  sojourn  in  Paris  and  in 
some  of  the  Italian  cities,  Sunderland  spent 
wellnigh  two  years  in  the  south  of  France 
and  at  Madrid.  Returning  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  1661,  he  went  up  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Before,  however,  he  was 
matriculated  he  vindicated  the  soundness  of 
his  protestant  training  by  joining  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn  in  an  energetic  de- 
monstration in  'Tom  Quad'  against  the 
wearing  of  the  surplice,  as  recently  pre- 
scribed bv  the  authorities  at  the  king's  re- 
quest, ^he  ringleaders,  including  Penn, 
were  rusticated,  and  Sunderland  Allowed 
them  into  a  voluntary  exile.  He  renewed 
his  association  with  Penn  a  few  years 
later  in  Paris.  After  sowing  some  wild 
oats,  he  commenced  in  1663  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  George 
Digby,  second  earl  of  Bristol  [^.  v.],  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Francis  Russell,  fourth  earl  of 
BecSbrd;  the  young  lady  was  not  only  a 
great  beauty,  but  was  also  only  surviving 
sister  and  heiress  of  John  Digby,  third  ean 
of  Bristol,  to  all  of  whose  estates  she  suc- 
ceeded in  1698.  In  spite  of  the  great  access 
of  influence  (more  than  of  actual  wealth) 
which  the  match  held  out,  the  negotiations 
seem  to  have  dragged ;  the  date  was  finally 
fixed  for  July  l6o3,  'the  wedding  clothes 
made  and  everything  ready;'  yet  at  this  late 
hour,  if  Pepys  may  be  believed,  the  bride- 
groom flincned  from  the  prospect  of  matri- 
mony to  the  extent  of  absconding  with  an 
intimation  that  he '  had  enough  of  it '  (Diary ^ 
1  July  1663).  Matters  were  nevertheless  ar- 
ranged, and  the  ceremony  took  place  at  St. 
Yedast's  in  the  city  of  London  on  10  June 
1665.  If  the  young  earl's  fears  were  due  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  met  his  match  in 
duplicity,  they  were  probabljr  not  unfounded. 
His  bride  was  a  <  bom  intrigante,'  and  her 
*  commerce  de  galanterie '  with  her  husband's 
TOL.  Lm. 


uncle,  Henry  Sidney,  was  somewhat  later  to 
afford  a  congenial  theme  to  Barillon  and  his 
fellow-reporters  of  court  intrigue. 

Two  years  after  his  mamage,  in  June 
1667,  Sunderland  received  a  commission  in 
Prince  Rupert's  regiment  of  horse,  and  for  a 
short  period  came  into  frequent  contact  with 
George  Savile  (afterwards  Marq^uis  of  Hali- 
fax) [q.  v.],  who  was  serving  m  the  same 
troop.  His  political  activity  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  paying  of  assiduous  court  to  the 
royal  mistresses.  He  invited  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  down  to  his  seat  of  Althorp, 
and  paid  similar  attentions  to  Lady  Castle- 
maine ;  and  when  in  1671  it  became  evident 
that  their  stars  were  paling  before  that  of 
Louise  Ren6e  de  Keroualle  [q.  v.],  he  asked 
the  new  favourite  to  his  town  house  in 
Queen  Street,  and  lost  enormous  sums  to 
her  at  basset.  In  these  diplomatic  approaches 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wife.  At  Euston 
in  1671,  in  conjunction  with  Lady  Arlington, 
under  the  pretext  of  killing  the  tedium  of 
the  October  evenings,  I^dy  Sunderland  ar- 
ranged a  burlesque  wedding,  in  which  Mile, 
de  Keroualle  was  the  bride  and  the  king  the 
bridegroom  (Fornekon,  Louise  de  Keroualle, 
pp.  7 '2  sq.) 

These  diversions  were  interrupted  by  Sun- 
derland's first  political  employment.  He 
was  despatched  in  September  1671  upon  an 
embassage  to  Madrid,  his  object  being  to 
endeavour  to  neutralise  Spain  in  the  event 
of  the  impending  war  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. He  was  foiled  in  his  object,  and 
wrote  slightingly  of  the  Spaniards  as  totally 
occupied  with  points  of  precedency.  *  They 
talk  of  other  business,*  ne  wrote,  *  but  have 
none  but  how  to  get  the  hand  of  one  another ' 
(several  of  his  letters  to  Arlington  are  printed 
in  Hifpania  Illustrata,  London,  1703,  8vo). 
lie  seems  to  have  left  Madrid  in  March 
1672  for  Paris,  where  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  French 
king.  Continuing  his  diplomatic  career,  he 
was  sent  in  the  following  year  (May  1673) 
to  Cologne  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
with  a  view  to  a  general  peace,  which  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  devices  of  the 
French.  Returning  home  early  in  1674,  he 
was  on  27  May  admitted  into  the  privy 
council  at  Windsor,  and  in  October  following 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Charles  II.  By  his  efforts  Mile,  de  Ke- 
roualle obtained,  on  16  July  1686,  a  patent 
of  nobility  for  her  bastard  by  the  king, 
Charles  Lennox,  first  duke  of  Richmond 
[q.  v.]  In  July  1678  upon  Ralph  Montagu, 
duke  of  Montagu  fq.  v.l,  leaving  his  post  and 
hastening  back  to  London  in  order  to  defend 
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himself  against  the  aspersions  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  Sunderland  was  named  am- 
bassador extraordinary  in  his  stead,  and  thus 
incurred  responsibility  for  some  of  the  deli- 
cate negotiations  leading  up  to  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen.  This  was  the  last  of  his  diplo- 
matic appointments.  lie  was  henceforth  to 
exercise  a  more  and  more  preponderant  in- 
fluence within  the  small  governing  clique  at 
WhitehaU. 

On  arriving  in  England  in  February  1079, 
Sunderland  found  the  eighteen  years'  parlia- 
ment just  dissolved.  Anew  one  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  March,  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure  of  conciliation,  the  Duke 
of  York  was  about  to  take  his  departure  for 
The  Hague.  Of  the  old  cabal,  Danbv  and 
Arlington  were  under  a  cloud,  and  the 
reins  of  power  seemed  about  to  be  seized  by 
Shaftesbury,  Essex,  and  Halifax,  who  were 
coquetting  with  Monmouth.  The  catholic 
party  had  been  cowed  by  the  outburst  of 
protestant  fury  which  Oates  and  the  other 
sham  informers  had  known  how  to  evoke. 
Not  a  little  depended  upon  the  attitude  of 
new-comers  so  able  and  influential  as  Sun- 
derland and  Sir  William  Temple,  lately  re- 
turned from  Tlie  Hague.  Sunderland's  ap- 
pearance as  a  new  political  planet  was  marked 
by  the  elaborate  dedication  to  him  on  his 
arrival  of  Dn^den's  adapted  *Troilu8  and 
Cressida ;  or  Truth  found  too  late.* 

Danby  was  removed  from  the  treasurer- 
ship  on  22  Feb.,  and  Sunderland,  having 
paid  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  6,000/.  for  the 
reversion  of  his  post,  took  the  oaths  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  northern  department  in 
th(»  course  of  the  same  month.  Upon  Temple's 
projecting  the  reformed  privy  council  of  thirty 
members  (April),  an  inner  cabinet,  consisting 
of  Sunderland,  Essex,  Halifax,  and  Temple, 
was  soon  evolved  to  consult  upon  the  '  cnief 
aflairs  that  were  then  on  the  anvil,'  and  *  how 
they  might  best  be  prepared  for  the  council 
or  the  parliament.'  In  August,  alarmed  by 
the  bold  tactics  of  Shaftesbury  and  his 
superior  influence  over  Monmouth,  Sunder- 
land joined  Halifax,  upon  the  sudden  illness 
of  Charles,  in  summoning  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  king's  bedside.  The  two  prorogations 
following  the  dissolution  of  July  1679,  joined 
to  the  uncertainty  springing  from  the  pre- 
carious health  of  the  king,  caused  Halifax 
and  Temple  so  much  anxiety  that  both  with- 
drew for  a  time  from  the  court  and  from 
active  intervention  in  politics.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  direction  ot  aflairs  fell  largely  to 
Sunderland,  Godolphin,  and  Lawrence  Hyde, 
a  contemporary  triumvirate,  upon  which  was 
bestowed  the  contemptuous  name  of  *The 
Chits '  (cf.  Dkydex,  *  Ballad  on  the  Y^oung 


Statesmen,'  Poems  on  State  Affairs,  1716,  L 
103).  In  the  crisis  Sunderland  seems  to 
have  looked  for  guidance  mainly  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  the  voice  of  the 
London  mob.  The  duchess  was  convinced 
that  Charles  would  not  dare  to  support  his 
brother  much  longer.  The  Londoners  were 
ecstatic  over  Shaftesborv  and  Monmouth. 
Jameses  supporters  could  augur  little  good 
from  his  bemg  sent  into  Scotland,  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Sunderland,  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament  on  21  Oct.  1680.  As 
an  opportunist,  therefore,  who  desired  above 
all  things  to  retain  office  and  its  emolu- 
ments, Sunderland  felt  some  amount  of  se- 
curity in  adopting  the  side  of  the  ezclu- 
sionists;  but,  as  an  additional  precaution, 
he  began  carefully  to  cultivate  relations  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  through  his  uncle, 
Henry  Sidney,  the  envoy  at  The  Hague. 
He  devised  and  communicated  to  Sidney 
several  plans  by  which  the  prince  was  to 
render  himself  popular  in  England.  In  the 
meantime,  with  the  view  of  immediately 
influencing  Charles,  he  took  the  ill-advised 
step  of  'inspiring  *  the  States-General  (with 
the  connivance  of  W^illiam)  to  forward  a 
highly  presumptuous  '  memorial '  to  the 
English  monarch  on  the  subject  of  the  suc^ 
cession,  praying  him  earnestly  to  settle  it 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  acceptable  to  his 
protestant  parliament  and  people.  Such  t 
piece  of  advice  proved  intensely  distasteful 
to  Charles  and  provoked  his  keen  resent- 
ment, which  fell  in  the  first  instance  upon 
Sidney.  When  the  Exclusion  Bill,  having 
passed  the  commons,  was  brought  up  to  the 
lords  (15  Nov.  1680),  and  defeated  owing 
mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Halifax,  Sunder- 
land tilled  the  cup  of  his  ofience  by  voting 
for  it,  and  his  worst  fears  were  realised  by 
his  being  struck  off  the  council  early  in 
February  1681. 

During  the  remainder  of  Charles  IT* 
reign  Sunderland's  energies  were  taxed  first 
to  recover  his  place,  and  secondly  to  sup- 
plant Halifax  in  the  royal  favour.  From 
the  summer  of  1082,  when  the  Duke  of 
York  returned  to  St.  James's,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  fact  that  a 
reaction  in  his  and  the  king's  favour  had  set 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  recanted 
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with  alacrity,  and  when  her  reconciliation 
with  James  was  cemented  bv  the  duke  allow- 
ing  her  5,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  post-office 
revenues,  Sunderland  hastened  to  follow  her 
example  and  avow  his  errors.  lie  persuaded 
her  to  induce  the  Duke  of  York  to  join  her 
in  a  petition  to  the  king  on  his  behalf.  Pleased 
to  gratify  his  mistress  without  displeasing 
his  brother,  Charles  finally  agreed  to  listen  to 


Bunderlund'aprritestnt.ionB.  OnSaAujr. 
be  ki«aod  iho  kiog's  hand,  unci  next,  mouth  he 
vnurnailinittml  to thepriv; council.  Thoii|;h 
mainly  due  lothttDurheAsofPort^mautb,  this 
Rsult  wu  in  part  nttribiitablo  to  t 
orntunH  that  Sunderland  hod  for  some  time 
put  been  makin)^  t«  Barillon.  lie 
perfecily.  he  told  the  ambassador,  that  a  re- 
conciliation betiTeen  Charles  and  hia  parlia- 
mant  was  a  tCBtter  of  imposgibilitf ,  and  tlint 
a  closer  union  with  France  was  the  only  right 
policy ;  from  all  relations  with  lUe  Prince 
of  Orange  he  had  completely  frwid  hiinBelf. 
Tbia  waa  enough  for  Barillon. 

SnguM^MfulwasSunderliuidiuciiltivAlins 
the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Portamoiith 
And  Barillon  that  on  31  Jan,  1683  be  was 
sppoinled  in  Conway's  place  to  the(uorthem) 
•ecretaryehip  of  slatti,  and  thereupon  grew 
noro  and  more  successful  in  his  rivalry  of 
Hochesl^rand  of  Halifax.  Though  the  latter 
had  married  Stinderland'a  aieter,  tlitt  two 
BtateAuoen  had  been  estranged  elnce  the  Es- 
duiion  Bill,  and,  in  Burnett  term«,  bad  cnme 
to  hata  each  other  beyond  expression.  Sun- 
derland ncouiesced  in  the  executions  of  Rua- 
aeU  and  tSidncy,  and  it  vtae  mainly  through 
his  influence  that  Je&evs  was  promoted  lo 
bechiefjastioe(29Sepl.'l683).  As  Roches- 
ter became  discredited,  Sunderlaud's  oppO' 
sition  to  Halifax  became  accentuated.  Hali- 
fax was  especially  anxious  for  the  sunimon- 
ing  of  n  Jtarliaraent  to  clinch  the  king's 
present  popularity,  and  a  large  party  among 
tha  courtiers  thought  that  the  prevailing 
disliku  of  nonoonformiata  and  suspicion  of 
the  nobles  would  insure  a  very  favourable 
■McmWy,  The  project  was  aucceasfuUy 
foiled  by  Sunderland,  whoexpresscd  the  views 
of  Louis  XIV  as  he  learned  them  from  the 
Ilucbesa  of  Portsmouth  and  Barillon.  His 
chief  ally  among  English  poUticiana  was 
Godolnbin.  The  view  that  they  proposed  to 
take  VI  t  he  prerogati  ve  approximat  ed  more  and 
moro  U>  the  ideal  of  tlie  early  Stuarts,  and 
by  some  outspoken  enemies  Sunderland  was 
contempt  iioiisly  alluded  to  as '  thecalf 's  head.' 
II«  managed  to  satisfy  the  Duke  of  York 
that  the  reason  why  he  appeared  for  the  ex- 
dnalon  ('which  ha  knew  would  not  pass') 
wu  to  prevent  the  monarchy  being  reduced 
bv  litDitalions  to  a  kind  of  dt^cship  (cf. 
CtUKT,  Xi/p,  i,  155).  Sunderland  nntu- 
ralW  supported  Jeffreys'a  schirae  for  the  re- 
lief of  loyal  Roman  catholica  in  prison  in 
opporition  to  Halifax  and  North,  another 
enemy  wham  he  lost  no  means  of  harassing. 

Upon  tho  death  of  Charles  II,  Sunderland 
waa  one  of  the  privy  council  who  signed  the 
O^erfor   thn   proclamation  of  James  (cf. 

*  '  JrtA  Rep.  brpuly-Keeper  <^  Public  Se- 
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punii,  App.pp.  306  seij.);  but  ho  and  Qodol- 
phin  were  ot  first  regarded  as  ruined  in 
so  far  as  tliu  court  was  concerned.  James 
had  indeed  good  reason  to  su.fpect  Sunder- 
lajid  of  a  sinister  design  against  tlie  le^ti- 
mate  succession  during  the  weeks  Hint  pre- 
ceded hia  brother's  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
apart  from  the  admiration  that  James  hod  for 
his  finesse,  Sunderland's  'command  of  con- 
nections and  expedients '  made  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  new  king.  He  soon  showed 
tuat  he  meant  to  follow  James's  inclinations 
as  closely  as  poasihle.  "When,  therefore, 
upoQ  Haiifai's  refusal,  Sunderland  promptly 
consented  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  teats, 
Jam«3  had  no  scruple  in  giving  him  the  post 
of  lord  president  (4  Dec.  16SS)  in  addition 
to  that  of  principal  secretary  of  state.  In 
order  to  show  hia  xeal,  Sunderland  urged  the 
greatest  severity  in  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  helped  to  stimulate 
Kirke'a  activity  during  the  western  asaiie. 
Tberecanbe  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
greatly  preferred  Monmouth's  death  to  hia 
surrender.  When  Monmouth  wrote  to  the 
king  on  8  July  he  said  that  ho  could  convince 
James  of  his  devotion  by  '  one  word,'  and 
James  himself  in  after  time  believed  that 
this  word  was  an  exposure  of  Sunderland's 
treachery.  The  earl  was  present  with  Middle- 
ton  at  the  interview  which  the  king  granted 
Monmouth,  having  previously,  it  is  said,  as- 
sured the  latter  of  hia  pardon  if  he  confessed 
nothing  (cf.  Clakke,  Life  of  Janus  II,  ii.  34 
8i|.;  M\ceHEBsoii,  Oriff.  Paper*,  i.iiS).  Ro- 
chester declared  that  Monmouth  bad  proofs 
of  intrigues  both  with  himself  and  the  Prince 
of  Uronge  that  would  have  been  absolutely 
damning  to  Sunderland.  Bochester  also 
charged  Sunderland  (in  a  circumstonlial 
story)  with  suppressing  a  last  letter  from 
Monmouth  to  the  king;  but  evidence  so 
hoftile  must  be  received  with  reserve. 

These  transactions  were  followed  in  Janu- 
ary 168(]bv  the  failure  of  Rochester's  intrirue 
to  exalt  the  influence  of  Calhariue  Sedley 
[n.  v.],  at  the  expense  of  the  queen  and 
the  catholic  camarilla,  of  which  Sunderland 
rapidly  acquired  the  confidence.  He  suc- 
ceeded from  the  outMit  in  entirely  gaining 
the  ear  of  the  tjueen.  He  represented  to  her 
that  the  relativcB  of  the  king's  first  wife, 
Rochester  and  Clarendon,  were  the  men 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  while 
her  own  friends  were  coldly  regarded. 

In.  attaining  his  proximate  object — the 
abasement  of  Rochester — Sunderland  was  no 
leas  successful  with  the  king.  He  com- 
menced operations  in  November  1685  by 
circulating  a  story  of  a  myst<?rious  packet 
deqiBlched  by  Rochester  to  the  Prince  of 
bb2 
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Orange.    This  deliberate  invention  he  en- 
trusted under  pledge  of  profound  secrecy  to 
Barillon,  knowing  that  it  would  lose  nothing 
in  the  ambassador's  next  despatch,  where  it 
duly  appeared  under  date  26  Nov.    Again, 
when   Rochester  voted  against  the  suspen- 
sion of  Compton,  bishop  of  London  (to  which 
Sunderland  gave  his  full  support),  he  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  dissentients  and  the  need 
for  a  united  ministry,  while  he  insinuated 
that  sooner  or  later  aissentients  would  have 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  council.    His  mas- 
ter-stroke was  plaved  on  19  Dec.  1686,  when 
he  induced  the  king  to  confer  on  religious 
matters  with  Rochester,  by  insinuating  that 
he  had  traced  signs  of  religious  trouble  with 
indications  of  a  yielding  mood  in  the  de- 
meanour of  that  stalwart  Anglican.     The 
result  of  these  overtures  and  their  inevitable 
failure  fulfilled  his  expectations,  for  Roches- 
ter was  dismissed  from  the  treasurership  in 
the  following  January  (1687).   Almost  simul- 
taneously (1  Jan.  1686-7)  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  sending  a  letter  of  recall  to  Claren- 
don, directing  him  to  resign  the  government 
of  Ireland  to  Tyrconnel. 

During  1686  James  contemplated  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  vicar-general  to  exercise  the 
spiritual  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  Thomas  Cromwell  exer- 
cised them  under  Henry  VIII,  and  Sunder- 
land expressed  readiness  to  undertake  the 
office,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
throw  much  patronage  into  his  hands ;  but 
eventually,  in  August  1686,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  seat  in  the  new  ecclesiastical 
commission.  Next  year  the  king,  feeling 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  *  closeting^  of  members,  determined  to 
apply  more  drastic  measures  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  well-affected  parliament.  In 
November  1687  the  lists  of  sheriff's  were  re- 
vised, and  Sunderland,  by  whose  advice  the 
king  was  constantly  guided  in  such  matters, 
was  put  upon  the  board  for  the  regulation  of 
municipalities,  along  with  Jeffreys  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Butler,  lie  was  elected  a  K.G.  on 
26  April  in  this  year,  and  installed  at  Wind- 
sor on  23  May  following. 

Sunderland  afterwards  insisted  that  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  king  from  re- 
moving the  tests,  from  exerting  the  dispensing 
power,  and  from  harassing  the  Anglican  body. 
Prudence  would  doubtless  have  dictated  such 
a  course  ;  but  in  order  to  retain  his  lucrative 
offices  it  was  essential  that  he  should  show 
himself  zealous  in  support  of  the  king's  per- 
sonal policy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Roman  catho- 
lic vote  at  the  council  board.  James  himself 
credits  him  with  the  sentiment  *  As  we  have 


wounded  the  Anglican  party,  we  must  de- 
stroy it.'  It  is  more  certain  that  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  staunchly  opposed 
in  the  lords,  he  threatened  to  create  the  re- 
quisite number  of  new  peerages  by  caUing  up 
the  elder  sons  of  such  peers  as  were  alr^j 
his  partisans.  Accoraing  to  Hali&x,  he 
vaunted  that  rather  than  lose  the  vote  he 
would  make  peers  of  the  whole  of  Lord 
Feversham's  troop.  In  order  to  conciliate 
the  nonconformists,  he  proposed  a  number  of 
ingenious  expedients  (MACKlirrosH,  p.  195). 
He  tried  to  tnrow  the  responsibility  of  some 
of  his  recommendations  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
man catholics  upon  the  papal  nuncio,  D'Adda; 
but  the  astute  Italian  offered  him  no  advice, 
merely  promising  him  his  own  and  the  pope's 
praters  for  his  guidance.  | 

The  new  year  (1688)  found  Sunderland  in 
an  extremely  difficult  position.  He  had  given 
in  his  adhesion  to  tne  victorious  caUiohc 
party;  but,  so  far  from  being  unanimous,  that 
party  was  split  into  three  widely  diverging 
factions.  First,  there  were  the  Fabians,  under 
the  old  catholic  aristocracy,  backed  up  by 
Ronquillo,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  de- 
precated the  rash  policy  of  James  in  outrag- 
ing public  opinion.  Then  there  was  the  anti- 
French  party,  headed  by  the  papal  nuncio,  to 
which  tne  queen  gave  adherence.  Thirdly, 
there  was  the  Jesuit  party,  supported  by  Petre, 
by  the  Irish  Jesuits,  and  by  an  the  resources 
of  French  intrigue.  Sunderland  was  not 
fully  in  sympathy  with  any  of  them.  He 
hoped  that  all  might  still  go  well  if  he  were 
only  promoted  to  the  vacant  post  of  lord 
treasurer.  But  he  failed  in  this,  either  through 
Petre  or  the  queen;  and  when  the  king 
seemed  to  be  giving  a  decisive  adhesion  to 
the  most  dangerous  courses  by  admitting 
Petre  to  the  privy  council,  he  became  di.*- 
tracted  with  apprehensions.  Petre,  in  the 
advice  that  he  gave  the  king,  drew  more  and 
more  closely  to  France,  and  Sunderland 
realised  that  not  only  was  Petre  becoming 
a  dangerous  rival,  but  that  the  handsome 
pension  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  France  was  in  danger.  To 
gauge  his  precise  position  in  relation  to  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  he  had  recourse  to 
two  characteristic  devices.  In  the  first  place 
he  proposed  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  internal  matters,  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  nominal  privy  council,  which  Petre 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending ;  foreign 
affkirs  exclusively  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
secret  cabinet  within  the  council.  His  second 
step  was  to  demand  a  secret  extraordinary 
gratuity  from  France  in  addition  to  his  re- 
gular pension  of  sixty  thousand  livres  (about 
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2,500/.)  His  pretext  for  preferring  such  a 
claim  was  the  (pretended)  success  that  had 
crowned  his  efforts  in  demanding  the  return 
to  Engbind  of  the  three  British  regiments, 
which  had  been  in  Dutch  pay  since  1678 ; 
and  he  fortified  this  cool  proposal  by  pro- 
mises of  further  aid,  more  particularly  in 
keeping  down  his  master's  own  pecuniary 
claims  upon  Louis.  The  effrontery  of  the 
request  astounded  Barillon,  but  he  would 
have  been  still  more  astonished  had  he 
known  that  through  his  wife  and  her  gallant, 
Henry  Sidney,  Sunderland  was  regularly  sup- 
plying the  Prince  of  Orange  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  most  secret  transactions  of  the 
English  court. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  success  of 
these  two  manoeuvres  postponed  any  resolu- 
tion that  Sunderland  may  have  dallied  with 
to  desert  James  at  this  juncture.  He  was 
beginning  to  see  that  the  alienation  of  the 
episcopal  party  had  proceeded  too  far.  He 
nevertheless,  on  8  June,  signed  the  committal 
of  the  seven  bishops.  Personally  he  would 
have  preferred  the  matter  to  be  laid  before 
the  carefully  packed  parliament  which  was 
in  contemplation  for  the  spring  of  1G89. 
He  was  not  a  little  impressed  by  the  de- 
meanour of  the  people  upon  the  progress  of 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  But  the  charges 
of  lukewarmness  which  were  brought  against 
him  at  the  council  board  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  decisive  proof  of  his  devotion. 
He  had  already  compounded  for  his  own 
delay  by  causing  his  eldest  son  to  abjure 
protestantism,  and  now,  in  the  week  of  the 
oishop's  trial,  he  made  public  his  own  re- 
nunciation of  the  protestant  religion.  A 
little  later,  on  18  July,  he  appeared  at  mass 
in  the  king's  chapel.  During  the  bishops'  trial, 
though  suffering  acutely  from  gout,  he  ap- 
peared in  a  wheel-chair  to  give  evidence 
Xinst  the  defendants.  On  17  June,  a  week 
jr  the  birth  of  the  prince,  he  went  to  St. 
James's  and  pledged  the  king  to  the  infant's 
health,  in  company  with  the  papal  nuncio. 
As  soon  as  possiole  he  paid  his  aadressesto  the 
Gueen,  over  whom  he  exerted  a  great  ascen- 
dency, and  impressed  her  with  tne  idea  that, 
now  that  she  had  a  son,  moderation  was 
above  all  desirable,  and  that  the  conversion  of 
England  need  not  now  be  pressed,  but  should 
rather  be  proceeded  with  *  very  gently ' 
(Burnet).  But,  though  assured  of  the 
queen's  confidence,  Sunderland  was  never- 
tneless  cautiously  preparing  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  revolution.  Early  in  August  Russell 
wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  a  *  Mr. 
Roberts,  whose  reign  at  court  can  hardly 
last  a  month,  and  who  has  grown  so  warm 
in  your  interests  that  I  can  hardly  prevail 


on  him  to  stay  for  his  being  turned  out.  .  .  . 
He  has  desired  me  to  assure  your  highness 
of  his  utmost  service.'  There  seems  excel- 
lent ground  for  identifying  *  Mr.  Roberts ' 
with  Robert  Spencer,  whose  reign  at  court 
was  threatened  with  curtailment  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Petre. 

The  approach  of  danger  impelled  Sunder- 
land to  give  free  play  to  his  duplicity.  Prin- 
cess Anne  formed  at  this  juncture  a  juster 
estimate  of  his  character  than  of  his  motives. 
'  You  may  remember,'  she  says  in  a  letter  to 
her  sister  dated  13  March  1687-8,  *  I  have 
once  before  ventured  to  tell  you  that  I 
thought  Lord  Sunderland  a  very  ill  man, 
and  I  am  more  confirmed  every  day  in  that 
opinion.  Everybody  knows  how  often  this 
man  turned  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
last  king's  time,  and  now,  to  complete  all 
his  virtues,  he  is  working  with  all  his  might 
to  bring  in  popery.  He  aoes  not  go  publicly 
to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately  at  a  priest  s 
chamber,  and  never  lets  anybody  be  there 
but  a  servant  of  his ;  he  is  perpetually  with 
the  priests,  and  stirs  up  the  king  to  do  things 
faster  than  I  believe  he  would  of  himself. 
His  wife,  adds  the  princess,  '  is  just  as  ex- 
traordinary in  her  kind  ;  for  she  is  a  flatter- 
ing, dissembling,  false  woman,  but  with  such 
a  rawnin^  and  endearing  manner  that  she 
will  deceive  anybody.  Yet  she  will  cheat, 
though  it  be  for  a  little ;  and  she  has  her 
gallants.  .  .  .  Sure  there  never  was  a  couple 
so  well  matched  as  her  and  her  good  husband ; 
for  she  is  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  lived,  so 
he  is  the  subtellest,  workinest  villain  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.' 

Sunderland's  attitude  and  conduct  when 
the  crisis  arrived  were  enigmatic.  He  laughed 
at  Barillon's  warnings,  and  when  Bevil  Skel- 
ton  [(J.  v.]  apprised  the  king  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  he  ridiculed  it  as  a  chimera.  More 
than  any  one  else  he  was  responsible  for 
James's  fateful  refusal  to  accept  aid  from 
Louis  in  the  form  of  a  defensive  squadron  of 
French  ships.  He  subsequently  desired  to 
take  credit  for  this  refusal  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  His  real  motive  was  much  more  pro- 
bably fear  of  the  contemplated  parliament, 
shomd  it  be  discovered  that,  while  in  receipt 
of  French  money,  he  had  admitted  French 
ships  into  an  English  harbour.  As  in  the 
time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  nation  at  large.  Macaulay  well  calls 
him  quick-sighted  rather  than  far-sighted. 
With  the  fate  of  Monmouth  [before  him,  he 
was  thoroughly  sceptical  about  the  success 
of  an  invasion.  A  much  more  brilliant  pro- 
spect was  indeed  afforded  him  by  the  chance 
01  giving  a  remedial  turn  to  James's  measures 
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at  home,  and  eventually  acting  as  media- 
tor between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  this  aim  in  view 
in  the  early  days  of  September  he  recom- 
mended to  James  the  prompt  summoning  of 
a  parliament,  together  with  the  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  ante  at  Magdalen  College,  the 
rehabilitation  of  Compton,  and  the  undoing 
of  the  other  grievous  and  oppressive  measures 
of  the  last  two  years.     It  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  even  yet  successfuUv  carried  out 
a  policy  of  conciliation,  but  he  had  failed  to 
reckon  with   the  growing   exasperation  of 
Petre  and  the  extreme  catholic  party,  whose 
suspicions  he  could  not  allay.    When,  in  the 
middle  of  October,  he  vehemently  opposed 
the  plan  for  the  arrest  of  a  number  ot  sus- 
pected persons,  the  king  was  goaded  by  Petre 
to  denounce,  in  no  measured  terms,  his '  want 
of  spirit.*  Matters  were  brought  to  a  climax 
when  the  original  draft  of  the  projected  treaty 
between  James  and  Louis  was  found  missing 
from  his  custody.    'There  was  doubtless,' 
says  Evelyn,  *  some  secret  betrayed  which 
time  may  discover.'  Sunderland  obtained  on 
the  same  day  (27  Oct.)  his  pardon  for  this 
delinquency  and  his  dismissal.    *  You  have 
your  pardon,'  said  the  king; '  much  good  may 
it  do  you.     I  hope  you  will  be  more  faithful 
to  your  next  master  than  you  have  been  to 
me'  (Bramston,  Autobioffr.)    The  pardon 
enabled  him  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  support  of  his  always  tottering  finances. 
With  tliis  and  a  considerable  amount  of  bul- 
lion from  the  jewel  office,  after  a  temporary 
withdrawal  to  Althorp,  he  fled  to  Rotter- 
dam, disguised  in  a  woman's  dress.    This  was 
apparently  in  November,  and  it  was  not  until 
Feoruary  1()89  that  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Dutch  authorities,  a  delay  which  seems  to 
lend  support  to  the  belief  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germain,   that   his  arrest  was  deliberately 
arranged   in    order    to    mask  his  previous 
treacheries  (Dangeau,  Journal ;  cf.  Muller, 
Wilhelm  III und  Waldeck,  ii.  137).    lie  was 
soon  released  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  From 
Amsterdam  he  wrote  on  8  March  a  letter 
expressing  ^  devotion '  to  AVilliam  (C^/.  State 
Papers  J  I)om.  1(589-90,  p.  16).     Afterwards 
moving  to  Utrecht,  ho  there  concocted,  in 
his  own  justification,  *  A  Letter  to  a  Friend 
in  the  Country,  plainly  discovering  the  De- 
signs of  the  Romish  Party  and  Others  for 
the  subverting  of  the   Protestant  Religion 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom '  (s.  sh.  fol. 
licensed  2.'5  March  1089).     In  this  effusion 
of  moral  effrontery  he  insinuates  that  he 
accepted  otlice  under  James  from  an  idea 
that  by  so  doing  he  could  prevent  great  mis- 
chief.    *  I  ought  to  have  quitted  it  before, 
true ;  yet  what  were  my  motives  ?  Certainly 


not  mercenary ;  for  I  am  much  poorer  now 
than  when  I  commenced  secretary  under 
James.'    He  claims  ^eat  credit  for  having 
advised  the  king  against  severe  measures  in 
regard  to  Magd^en  College,  and  in  favour  of 
measures  of  restitution  when  the  alarm  of  an 
invasion  could  no  lon^r  be  disguised,  while 
he  denies  responsibility  for  a  single  act  of 
Tyrconnel,  though  many  of  his  letters  of  in- 
structions are  still  in  existence.    He  ends 
in  a  strain  of  nauseous  hypocrisy :  *  My 
greatest  misfortune  has  been  to  be  thought 
the  promoter  of  those  things  I  opposed  and 
detested.  ...  I  hope,  I  say,  that  I  shall 
overcome  all  the  cnsorders  my  former  life 
has  brought  upon  me,  and    that  I  shall 
spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  begging  God 
Almighty  that  he  will  please  either  to  put 
an  end  to  my  sufferings    or  to  give  me 
strength  to  bear  them.'    The  earl  caused  the 
letter  to  be  translated  into  Dutch  without 
delay  (it  is  reprinted  in  Somers  TractSf  1813, 
X.  344). 

Lady  Sunderland  wrote  several  letters  to 
her  friend  the  diarist  Evelyn,  in  which  she 
made  edifying  allusion  to  her  husband's  peni- 
tence. Her  letters  became  even  more  pathetic 
when  it  was  announced  to  her  in  July  1639 
that  parliament  had  decided  to  except  Sun- 
derland, as  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  an 
act  which,  having  been  revised,  was  con- 
firmed by  William  on  23  May  1690.  He 
was  similarly  excepted  from  James's  instru- 
ment and  offer  of  pardon  in  1092.  Long 
before  this,  however,  he  had  convinced 
"William  that  his  ser>'ices  were  indispensable. 
He  crossed  over  to  P^ngland  early  in  1091, 
and  on  26  April  again  declared  himself  a 
protestant.  "NVilliam  saw  him  on  13  May. 
He  seems  to  have  feared  that  he  might  on 
his  reappearance  in  parliament  receive  some 
marked  aftront.  He  waited,  therefore,  until 
a  day  to  which  the  houses  stood  adjourned, 
and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjourning  again,  when  he  stole  down 
to  Westminster  to  take  the  oaths  and  si^ 
the  declaration  against  trans ubst ant iat  ion. 
He  did  not  venture  to  attend  the  king  to 
chapel  until  the  following  February  (Ln- 
trell).  Next  month  an  instrument  was 
shuffled  through  the  treasury  releasing  him 
from  liability  for  the  eight  thousand  ounces 
j  which  he  had  *  borrowed '  from  the  jewel 
I  office.  He  now  began  to  attend  parliament 
I  with  regularity.  He  said  very  little,  but  he 
had  never  been  conspicuous  as  a  speaker. 
*  The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men  was 
the  art  of  whispering.' 

By  means  of  the  same  infinite  tact  by 
which  he  had  governed  James,  he  soon  be- 
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came  paramount  as  the  director  of  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  William.  Several  of  his  old 
aubordmates  obtained  important  offices, 
notably  Trevor  and  Bridgman,  while  the 
chief  secretary,  Henry  Sidney,  was  entirely 
ander  Sunderland's  influence ;  this  influence, 
though  its  possessor  remained  without  office, 
rapidly  became  irresistible.  In  August  1692 
William  spent  a  night  at  his  house  at  Al- 
thorp.  Rumour  was  constantly  busy  with 
his  name,  and  the  post  that  he  would  have 
in  the  administration  was  a  common  topic 
of  cofiee-house  politicians.  In  September 
1693  he  took  a  large  house  in  St.  James's 
Square  {*  Norfolk  House '),  and  became  re- 
gular in  his  appearances  at  court. 

His  advice  was  largely  directed  towards  an 
innovation,  the  adoption  of  which  proved  of 
the  utmost  moment  m  the  development  of  the 
British  constitution.  Though  the  motive  was 
different,  it  was  in  substance  the  same  ad- 
vice he  had  given  to  James  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  homogeneous  administration.  His 
opinion  was  that  so  long  as  the  king  tried 
to  balance  the  two  parties  against  each  other 
and  to  divide  his  favour  equally  between 
them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill-used, 
and  neither  would  afford  the  government  a 
steady  support.  The  king  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  show  a  marked  preference  to 
one  or  the  other.  The  reasons,  both  general 
and  personal,  for  preferring  the  whigs  were 
then  insisted  upon.  William's  own  pre- 
dilection was  for  the  opposite  plan  of 
balancing  the  two  parties  in  an  administra- 
tion with  the  idea  of  exercising  a  controlling 
influence  over  both,  and  it  was  with  great 
hesitation  that  he  allowed  himself  to  listen 
to  Sunderland's  arguments.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, a  united  whig  ministry  was  evolved  in 
flubstantial  accordance  witn  his  plan.  The 
tory  leaders,  Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  and 
Seymour,  were  one  by  one  dismissed.  Go- 
dolphin  alone  of  the  old  tories  of  Charles's 
reign  remained  at  Whitehall,  and  his  re- 
signation was  ultimately  brought  about  by 
Sunderland's  skilful  management.  Wharton 
admitted  this  feat,  from  which  the  whigs 
themselves  had  shrunk,  to  be  a  masterpiece 
of  diplomacy.  Scarcely  less  adroit,  however, 
was  the  reconciliation  which  Sunderland 
effected  between  the  king  and  the  Princess 
Anno.  He  prevailed  upon  the  princess  to 
write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  tne  king  at 
the  new  year  (1696)  immediately  after 
Mary's  death,  and,  when  she  went  to  Ken- 
sington in  person,  he  insured  her  a  reception 
of  marked  civility.  In  this  way,  by  termi- 
nating the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  heir- 
apparent,  he  rendered  a  real  service  to  his 
master.    In  October  in  this  year  William 


Eaid  him  the  compliment  of  staying  the 
etter  part  of  a  week  at  Althorp.  Consider- 
able surprise  was  expressed  that  in  the  next 
session,  against  the  Known  wish  of  the  king, 
he  should  have  supported  the  scheme  for  a 
parliamentary  council  of  trade ;  the  fact 
showed  the  nervous  apprehension  he  was 
under  of  aggravating  the  powerful  whig 
majority.  But  shattered  as  his  nerve  was, 
Sunderland  still  felt  a  craving  for  the  excite- 
ments and  the  spoils  of  office.  It  was  not 
enough  that,  after  all  his  crimes,  he  was  still 
enjoying  the  splendours  of  Althorp,  a  pen- 
sion from  the  privy  purse,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign  about  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state.  When,  therefore,  Dorset  re- 
signed the  post  of  lord  chamberlain  on  19  April 
1697,  men  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
Sunderland  had  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Three  days  later  he  was  named  one  of  the 
lords  justices  who  were  to  administer  the 
kingdom  during  W^illiam's  absence  in  the 
summer. 

Considerable  uneasiness  was  felt  among 
honest  politicians  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment, but  little  was  said  until  the  following 
December,  when,  in  a  debate  upon  the  king's 
demand  for  a  strong  peace  establishment,  the 
remark  that '  no  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  disastrous  history  of  the  last  two  reigns 
can  doubt  who  the  minister  is  who  is  now 
whispering  evil  counsel  in  the  ear  of  a  third 
master,'  let  loose  all  the  fear,  jealousy,  and 
hatred  with  which  Sunderland  was  re- 
garded. The  junto,  though  they  owed  him 
much,  were  more  than  cold  in  his  defence. 
Montagu  frankly  compared  him  to  afireship, 
dangerous  at  best,  but  even  more  dangerous 
as  a  consort  than  when  showing  hostile 
colours.  The  eflbrts  of  his  own  satellites, 
such  as  Trevor,  Guy,  and  Duncombe,  were 
quite  ineffectual  to  protect  him,  and  on  his 
own  part  he  exhibited  a  panic  fear.  \Villiam 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  junto  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  an  address  to  the  king  to  remove 
such  an  evil  adviser  was  impending,  when 
Sunderland  voluntarily  and  in  haste  resigned 
(26  Dec.  1697).  His  friends,  who  had  come 
to  discuss  the  situation,  encountered  him  on 
his  return  from  Kensington  without  the  badge 
of  office.  He  might  at  least,  they  urged,  have 
waited  till  the  morrow.  *  To-morrow,*  he 
exclaimed,  *  would  have  ruined  me.  To-night 
has  saved  me.'  A  sanguine  view  was  en- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  that  his  old  in- 
fluence with  the  king  was  unimpaired,  and 
that  he  would  still  enjoy  the  emoluments  of 
the  office,  the  duties  of  which,  until  October 
1699,  were  mainly  performed  by  his  secretary 
(cf.  LuTTRELL ;  Vernon's  Letters,  pp.  460-9). 

A  few  weeks  after  this  storm  in  January 
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1698,  his  peace  was  disturbed  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Jacobite  refugee,  Lord  Clancarty 
[see  Maccartht,  Donottgh],  seeking  an 
asylum  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square. 
Ills  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to  the  govern- 
ment by  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  ^)encer, 
and  Sunderland  expressed  the  heartiest  ap- 

Sroval  of  his  son's  conduct.  As,  however, 
is  statements  were  generally  framed  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  know  if  he 
had  any  part  in  the  transaction  or  what  he 
really  thought  of  it.  His  public  life  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  but  he  had  a  diplomatic 
triumph  when,  in  January  1700,  he  effected 
the  marriage  of  the  same  son,  Charles,  to  Lady 
Anne  Churchill,  the  second  and  favourite 
daughter  of  Marlborough.  He  promised^  with- 
out much  thought  to  the  performance)  that  in 
all  political  matters  his  son  should  be  ^ided 
solely  by  Marlborough's  superior  wisdom. 
Though  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
new  sovereign  on  11  April  1702,  Sunderland 
did  not  long  survive  William.  He  was  taken 
dangerously  ill  at  Althorp  on  22  Sept.,  died 
on  28  Sept.,  and  on  7  Oct.  was  buried  with 
his  ancestors  at  Brington. 

According  to  Buniet,  *this  earl'  had  a 
superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  business  he 
had  known ;  but  even  Burnet  found  some 
difficulty  in  justifying  William's  preference 
for  an  adviser  so  unscrupulous.  Sunderland's 
portrait  was  happily  hit  off  in  four  lines  in 
a  lampoon  (one  of  the  many  imitations  of 
Dryden)  entitled  *  Faction  Displayed'  (in 
which  Sunderland  is  Cethego)  : 

A  Proteus,  ever  acting  in  disguise  ; 
A  finished  statesman,  intriwitely  wise ; 
A  second  Machinvel,  "who  soar'd  above 
The  little  tyes  of  gratitude  and  love. 

{State  Poem^j  1716,  iv.  90).  He  came  to  be 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  with  much 
the  same  detestation  that  Lord  Shelburne 
( *  Malagridu ' ),  with  less  reason,  was  regarded 
a  century  later.  He  may  not  have  greatly 
surpassed  Wharton  in  profligacy  or  Marl- 
borougli  (whom  he  resembled  in  the  politic 
use  that  he  made  of  women)  in  treachery; 
but  he  combined  with  both  these  oualities  a 
deep-seated  cynicism  and  a  particularly  cun- 
ning and  repulsive  form  of  hypocrisy.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Northumberland  in 
Edward  Vl's  reign,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
English  history  has  to  show  a  more  crafty  and 
unprincipled  intriguer.  In  him  the  extrava- 
gance and  rapacity  that  characterised  the 
Restoration  courtiers  reached  a  climax.  In- 
ordinate as  w-as  his  love  of  gaming,  he  yet 
found  means  out  of  his  numerous  pensions 
and  emoluments  to  adorn  Althorp  with  iine 
^iugs,  and  to  decorate  with  magnificence 


the  'symmetrical  interior '  so  highly  praised 
by  Duke  Cosmo  III  of  Tuscany  m  16(^,  and 
by  John  Evelyn  in  1673.  The  exterior  was 
practically  rebuilt  during  1688;  and  the 
second  earl  further  laid  tne  foundations  of 
the  splendid  library  which  long  reflected 
lustre  upon  his  house.  Evelyn  records  his 
recent  purchase  in  March  16d5  of  the  unique 
mathematical  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough [q.  v.]  Apart  from  his  passion  for 
cards,  and  the  fact,  related  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, that  he  transacted  much  of  his  routine 
business  in  a  most  haphazard  way  at  the 
gaming-table,  little  is  known  of  Sunderland's 
personal  characteristics ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  introducer  about  1678  of  a  very 
curious  style  of  pronunciation — a  *  court  tune,' 
in  which,  according  to  Roger  North,  the  vowel 
sounds  were  distended  in  this  fashion : '  Whaat, 
my  laard,  if  his  maajesty  taams  out  faartj 
of  us,  may  he  not  have  faarty  others  to  saarre 
him  as  well,  and  whaat  maatters  who  saarves 
his  maajesty  so  long  as  his  maajesty  is 
saarved;'  and  he  persisted  in  this  singular 
form  of  affectation  until  it  was  adopted  and 
exaggerated  by  Titus  Gates  and  other  of  the 
baser  sort  of  politicians. 

By  his  wife.  Lady  Anne  Digby,  Sunder- 
land had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  Robert,  lord  Spencer,  baptised 
on  2  May  1666  at  Brington,  and  brought 
up,  like  his  father,  with  the  utmost  care, 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on 
2  Sept.  1680,  obtained  a  commission  as  major 
in  the  3rd  troop  of  horse-guards  in  October 
1685,  and  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Modena  in 
August  1687,  to  bear  messages  of  condolence 
on  the  death  of  the  queen's  mother.  Af^er 
a  riotous  and  profligate  life,  devoted  mainly 
to  gambling  and  duelling,  he  died  unmarried 
at  Paris  on  5  Sept.  1088.  Scamp  though  he 
was,  Lady  Sunderland  exerted  all  her  wiles 
to  obtain  as  a  wife  for  him  one  of  the  staid 
daughters  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  [q.  v.],  the 
latter  being  one  of  Sunderland's  chief  credi- 
tors. This  purpose  she  tried  to  effect,  much 
against  his  will,  through  her  trusted  ally 
and  correspondent,  John  Evelyn.  As  a 
friend  to  Sir  Stephen,  Evelyn  'was  much 
relieved  when  he  firmly  declined  the  *  honour' 
as  *  too  great.*  The  second  son  was  Charles, 
third  earl  of  Sunderland  [q.  v.] ;  and  the 
third,  Ilenrv,  died  an  infant.  Of  the  daugh- 
ters, Lady  Anne  (1666-1690)  was  the  first 
wife  of  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Arran,  and 
afterwards  fourth  duke  of  Hamilton  [q.  v.]; 
and  Elizabeth  married,  on  30  Oct.  1684, 
Donough  Maccarthy,  earl  of  Clancarty  [q.  v.~; 
Isabella  died  unmarried  in  1684 ;  and  Alary 
died  in  childhood. 

After  her  husband's  death  Ladv  Sunder- 


Innd  continued  tf>  livent  Althorp,  where  she 
di»don  16Aprill7ia.  SLe  was  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Queen  Anne,  u  to  Queea 
Sl»ry  of  Moctena.  Her  letters  to  sucb  varied 
Com-sponUetils  ae  Evelyn,  the  Earl  of  Uom- 
uuy,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  Lady 
Ruatell  are  a  proof  that  In  cleverneHS  and 
verutiljty  she  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  lier  husband,  whose  intrigues  she  had 
during  his  lifetime  seconded  with  rare  ability. 
Almost  simultaneous  with  her  letters  to  her 
lover  wu  have  lucubrations  from  her  to  Evelyn 
deploring  htr  husband's  apostasies,  and  ask- 
ing fur  a  Lst  of  pious  works  to  employ  in 
the  education  of  her  children. 

Her  portrait,  by  .Sir  I'eter  Lely,  preserved 
in  the  Windsor  (iallery  (of  which  there  is  a 
replica  nt  Althorp),  was  engraved  by  T. 
liV right  for  Mrs.  Jameson's  'iJeaulies  ol  the 
Court  of  <;harlesll.' 

Aportrsitof  Sunderland  by  Carlo  Maratti, 
now  ut  Althorp,  was  engraved  for  W'al pole's 
'  Itoyal  and  Noble  Authors  \i v.  5).  It  shows  a 
■ablle  and  rather  effeminate  countenauce,the 
fgaturea  of  which  bear  a  strange  resemblance 
to  tlioae  of  bis  wife.  Another  engraving  of 
thia  picturi.'  was  executed  by  H,  Cooper  after 
«  drawing  by  H.  W.  Satchwell,  Less  dis- 
tinctive is  another  portrait  of  Bunderland  by 
Sir  P.  I*Ij[,  of  which  an  anonymous  engrav- 
ing (to  which  is  appended  a  facsimile  nuto- 
Krapli)  is  iu  the  print-room  at  the  British 
Museum. 

[There  ia  no  fait  biography  of  Sundorlnnd. 
BhortTnemuirtnppeHriuCoUins'B  Peerage,  vol.i. 
•.V.  MarlliorDUgh.  in  the  iutroduction  to  Bleo- 
cowe's  edition  of  HiMiry  Sidney's  Corrwpoiidanc'. 
and  in  tlio  Paany  Cyi^loptedia,  izili.  296-8.  For 
the  earl;  portions  of  his  career:  Burnet's  Own 
Tin* ;  Norih'x  Examei] :  U.  Savile's  Letters ;  Tem- 
plo'sMamdrejBulatrodePaperf.p.  M7;Cbrlatie's 
Life  of  Mhafl*»burj ;  Corl«right's  Sachariaaa; 
and  the  histarie*  of  Eachsnl,  Ksako,  and  Lio- 
aud  nro  gf  special  valne.  For  his  career  under 
Jamea  II,  the  autobiographies  of  Bianistan  and 
Aeresby.  the  Clarendon  CorrBBpondence  (ed.S.W. 
SmgerJ.theHattonCorrespondrnco.Dslrymple'a 
Hemoin,  and  the  Jaurnnl  do  Iiangeau  aupple- 
fneol  the  Life  nf  Jnmva  II ;  Itoberts's  Lifs  of 
Hon  mouth  1  Lonsdale's  Memoira  of  the  Reign 
of  Jame*  11;  Batph'a  History  of  England;  the 

rially  vnloabla  History  of  the  Revolution  by 
kllitoah  :  and  the  works  of  Ranke  and  Ma- 
ouUiiT  1  the  Utter  embodies  tbe  reports  of  Baril- 
loD,  Van  Cillers,  and  L'Hermitngs  (Addit.  US. 
ITOTT)-  For  the  later  period  there  ia— in  addi- 
tion to  the  Shrewsbury  CorrreapondBnce,  ei!.  Coxp. 


Mr.rol.T.paieim— Harries  WiUiiimlll :  Uoyec  a 
William  III,  and  the  Lire*  of  Marlborough  by 
CraaandliMd  WoUcIdj.  Sea  niso  rsry  numuroue 
— * io  the  flfst  four  vnluinn  of  Luttrotr* 


Briaf  Hist.  Narration  of  Slnto  Affairs ;  Q.  E. 
Cl^oknyneVs  Peernge  ;  Doyle's  Offlciid  Baronage  ; 
Dnlton'a  buglish  Army  Lists  iSanfordandTowD- 
send's  Great  Governing  Fimilies  of  England,  i. 
360  :Walpole'sRoyal  and  Noble  Authers.iv.S-Si 
Dilfdia'sj^desAlthorpiaase.  l((2'i;  Neale'aSsatS, 
1B20,  iii.  38  (with  a  list  of  the  splendid  collec- 
tionof  portraits  at  Althorp);  Magalotti's  Travola 
of  Cosmo  III,  1821,  p.  248;  Dasent's  St.  James's 
Squora.pp.  69.S18,  235:MrB.JanieaoD'BBennties 
oftbeCourtofCbirlesII.  pp.  U7-SS;  Dryden'a 
Works,  ed.  Scott,  ii.  231 ;  Evelyn's  Diary  and 
CurrespoodeBce,  paaaim  j  GrHmmoDt'a  Uamoirs, 
ed.  Vlsi-telly ;  Lirea  of  tbe  Norths.  e<l,  Jeasopp  ; 
Cooke's  History  of  P«ny.  vol.  i. ;  Torfeni's  Hi»- 
tocy  of  Cabinets;  CuDningham'sLiTeaotUlustr. 
Englishmen,  iv.  31  ;  autograph  letters  of  Saader- 
lood  and  hia  wife  are  in  Mr.Alfred  Morrison's  Col- 
led ion.  Cat.  1 802,  pp.  208-IU;  Addit.  MSS.28nS4. 
26079,  25032,  and  28509.  freq,]  T.  S. 

SPENCER.  Sir  ItOBERT  CAVEN- 
DISH (1791-18aO),  captain  in  the  navy, 
born  on  24  Oct.  1791,  was  third  son  of 
George  John,  second  earl  Spencer  [q.v.],and 
brother  of  John  Charles  Spencer,  viscount 
Atthorp  and  third  earl  Spencer  [q.  v.]  In 
August  1801  he  entered  the  navy  on  board 
the  Tigre  with  Captain  Benjamin  Hallo- 
well,  afterwards  Carew  [q.  v.j,  and  served 
continuously  with  him.  m  the  Tigre  and 
afterwards  in  the  Malta— being  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  on  13  Dec.  1810— till  ap- 

g>inted  to  command  the  Pelorus  brig  in 
ctober  1812.  On  22  Jan.  1813  he  waa 
promoted  to  be  commander  of  the  Kile,  from 
which  he  was  moved  into  the  Espoir,  one  of 
the  squadron  off  Marseilles,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Captaiti  Thomas  Useber  fq.  v.]  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Cnrron,  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  North  America,  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  operations  agunat 
New  tjrleans,  and  was  promoted  lo  post  rank 
by  tbe  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Alujunder 
Forrester  Inglis  Cochrane  [q.  v.],  on  J  June 
1814,  In  1815  he  commanded  the  Cydnus 
on  the  home  atation,  and  in  1817-19  the 
i!6-guo  frigate  Ganymede  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  conducted  a  succeesful  ne- 
gotiation with  the  bey  of  Tunis.  From  1819 
to  16^2  he  commanded  theOwenGlendower 
on  the  South  American  station,  and  from 
1823  to  1821]  the  -lA-gun  frigate  Naiad  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  took  on  active 
part  in  the  operations  against  Algiers  in  the 
summer  of  162J  [see  NciLE.  SiB  HaBBT 
Bl'bribv],  and  was  afterwards  employnl 
on  the  coast  of  Greece  during  the  war  of 
intleiiendence.  From  August  1827  to  Sep- 
tember 1828  Spencer  was  private  secre- 
tary and  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  thtn  lord  high  admiral; 
in  October  1628  he  was  nominated  a  K.C.H., 


aad  was  knighted  on  34  Nor.  lu  t^eptember  ' 
18^8  he  w&B  appointed  to  cammtind  the 
Madagascar,  again  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 
where  he  died,  off  Alexandria,  on  4  Nov. 
1830.  He  had  just  heen  recalled  lo  England 
on  appointment  aa  EUrveTor-general  of  the 
ordmince.  During  these  yeara  of  pence  ser- 
vice, and  e8|>ecially  iu  the  Naiad,  Spencer 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  service  as  a 
first-rate  gunnery  olhcer  and  dieciplinarian. 
When  the  Naiad  paid  otT,  she  was  spoken  of 
as  the  perfection  of  a  man-of-war.  He  was 
unmarried, 

His  younger  brother,FREDEi(iCKSFBKCGB, 
fourth  EiRi,  Spencbr  (17y8-l8a7J,  bom  on 
14  April  1798,  entered  the  navy  in  1811, 
Hud  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
on  26  Aug.  1822.  In  1831  be  was  M.l'. 
for  Worcestershire,  and  afterwards  for  Mid- 
hurst.  On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
he  Buceeeded  as  fourth  Earl  Spencer,  t  Oct. 
1815;  from  !8M  to  1848  he  was  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  queen's  household ;  was  made 
a  K.a.  on  23  March  184fl ;  in  1854  was  ap- 
pointed lord  steward,  and  died  a  vice-admiral 
on  the  retired  list  on  27  Dec.  1857,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  present 
Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 

[O'SyrOp'sNov,  Biogr.  Dirt. ;  Marshnir*  Roy. 
Nav.  Diet.  vii.  (Suppl.  pt.  iii.)  258,  riii.  (Suppl. 

aiT.)401;  0«at.  Mng.  1831  i.  BS,  ISfiS  i.  32d; 
tiers  of  Sir  Henry  Codrington  (privntBly 
printed];  OfliciHl  Letters  in  tlia  Publii^  Roinnl 
Office;  inrormntioQ  from  Biiri  Speucer.  K.Ci.] 

J.  K.  h. 

SPENCER.  THOMAS  (1791-1811),  in- 
dependent divine,  second  son  of  a  worsted- 
weaver,  was  horn  at  Hertford  on  2l  Jan. 
1791.  He  lost  his  mother  at  the  aee  of 
five.  He  had  to  leave  school  and  belp  his 
father  in  his  business  when  thirteen,  but  had 
already  learnt  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  Some 
eighteen  months  later  he  was  apprenticed  for 
A  short  time  to  a  glover  in  the  Poultry,  Lon- 
don. While  herene  was  introduced  to  Tho- 
mas Wilson,  treasurer  of  the  Hoztoa  Dis- 
senters' Training  College  for  Ministers.  He 
was  admitted  there  in  January  1807,  after  a 

JMr's  preparation  at  Harwich,  during  which 
e  studied  Hebrew,  and  made  an  abridgment 
of  Parkhurst's  '  Hebrew  Lexicon."  Injune 
1807  he  first  preached  in  public  at  Collier's 
End,  near  Hertford,  being  then  only  sixteen. 
The  sermon  excited  so  much  attention  that 
he  was  invited  to  preacli  in  the  neighhouring 
villapM  and  at  Hertford.  When  barelyseven- 
teen  he  was  allowed  lo  e]ipear  in  the  pulpit 
at  Hoitou  by  the  entreaties  of  the  people, 
though  it  was  contrary  to  a  standing  onlvr 
of  the  institution.  Hesoon  became  a  popular 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 


and  in  l)eeem);er  1808  preached  f 
Huntingdon's  chapel  at  Brighton.  On  lOJafl 
1609  he  addressed  'an  immense  congrega- 
tion' from  liowland  Hill's  pulpit  in  Burrsy 
Cbapel.  Having  visited  Liverpool  in  the 
summer  of  1810,  he  on  26  Sept.  accepted  an 
offer  of  the  pastorate  of  Sewington  chapel 
there.  He  entered  on  his  duties  at  Liver- 
pool in  February  1811,  and  an  27  June  was 
ordained  in  tbe  cbapel  in  Byrom  Street.  His 

JualificationsBS  a  preacher  included  a  melo- 
ious  voice,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  a  fluent 
delivery.  He  at  first  preacheil  from  siity- 
flve  to  seventy-five  minutes,  but  afterwardf, 
under  medical  advice,  limited  his  discourses 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  So  great  was 
his  popularity  that  a  new  cbapel,  with  accom- 
modation  for  two  thousand  people,  had  lo  be 
buLltforhim.  The  foundation-stone  waslaid 
on  10  April.     But  hia  promising  career  was 

Erematurely  closed.  He  was  drowned  while 
athiug  near  the  Herculaneum  Potteries  on 
5  Aug.  1811,  and  was  buried  on  the  13th  at 
Liverpool.  Many  funeral  serraans  and  elegies 
were  published.  An  elegy  by  James  Moo^ 
gnmery  was  appended  to  the  'Memoirs' of 
^■encer  by  his  successor  at  Liverpool, 
Thomas  RalHes. 

A  portrait,  engraved  br  Scriven  from  a 
miniature  Uken  in  1810  W  N.  Branwhite, 
is  prefixed  to  Ralfles's  '  Memoirs,'  and  nn 
engraving,  hv  Blood,  accompanies  four 
'Poems'(18l'l)on  his  death  by  Ellen  R<v- 
binson.  'They  represent  a  youth  of  delicate 
appearance  with  deep-set  eyes. 

■  Twenty-one  Sermons'  by  Spencer  were 
published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  bv  the 
Rel^ious  Tract  Society  in  1829,  an  octavo 
edition  following  in  1830.  An  American 
edition  (t8mo),  with  introduction  by  A 
S.  I'atton,  appeared  in  1856.  A  toIut 
tracts  by  Spencer  also  appeared  in  1653.  | 

[lUffles's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  nod  Hioiil^ 
of  Hev.  ThoTDSs  Spencer  of  Liverpool,  fonnd 
partly  on  autobiogriiphical  notea,  contains  B»- 
tmcts  from  Spencer's  correspoDdancs  aiKt 
speeimeni  of  liia  sermans.  It  rencbed  a  >iith 
ediliaa  in  1827.  and  iras  reprintnl  at  Ffail*- 
delphia  (1831)  nod  at  New  Vark  (ISSfi)  in  vd. 
i.  of  Iha  Christian  Lilimry.  See  airo  Wadifiiir 
ton's  CanRTegatianal  Hietnry  <18U0-fia},p.  181; 
Funerftl  Sermons;  Allibonea  Diet.  Engl.  IJLii. 
1627,  2201  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]      (J.  La  O.  S. 

SPENCER,  THOSIAS  (17mwi853), 
writer  on  social  subjects,  son  of  Matthew 
Spencer  (1702-1827),  was  bom  on  14  Od. 
1<  96,  at  Derby,  where  his  father  kept  a  Istfe 
school.  William  George  Spencer  [i|,  v.]  wa 
his  brother.  For  some  time  he  taught  »* 
Quom  school,  near  Derbv.  and  in  October 
J  1816  entered  St.  John's  College,  CambiidgBi 
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He  graduated  as  ninth  wrangler  in  1820, 
and,  after  taking]  pupils  for  a  term,  was 
ordained  deacon.  While  at  Cambridge  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Charles  Simeon 
[q.  T.]  For  eighteen  months  he  acted  as 
curate  at  Anmer  in  Norfolk,  residing  in  the 
house  of  the  village  squire,  to  whose  son  he 
was  tutor.  For  a  while  he  held  the  college 
living  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge.  He 
was  also  a  curate  in  Penzance,  and  had  sole 
charge  of  a  church  at  Clifton  for  a  year  or 
two.  He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of 
St.  John's  College  in  March  1823,  which  he 
retained  until  his  marriage  in  September 
1829.  In  March  1826  Spencer  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  friend  Law,  afterwards 
archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  to  the  perpetual 
cura(r$r  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  between  Bath 
and  Frome.  He  took  pupils,  among  whom 
was  the  Itev.  Thomas  Mozley  [q.  v.J,  whose 
*  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Towns,  Villages, 
and  Schools'  (1885,  ii.  174-85)  contain 
anecdotes  of  Spencer.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Hinton  was  about  737,  and  there 
nad  been  no  clergyman  and  no  parsonage 
since  the  lieformation.  The  income  was 
about  80/.  Spencer  built  a  house,  erected 
cottages,  and  established  a  school,  a  clothing 
club,  a  village  library,  and  field  gardens. 
He  fought  against  intemperance  and  pau- 
perism ;  through  his  eflbrts  the  rates  were 
reduced  from  700/.  to  200/.  a  year.  The 
labourers  learnt  habits  of  thrift  and  industry 
instead  of  depending  upon  parish  pay.  Wages 
increased  and  outdoor  relief  padually  dimi- 
nished. When  Hinton  was  incorporated  in 
the  Bath  Union,  Spencer  was  elected  a 
guardian,  and  was  the  first  chairman.  His 
energies  were  not  confined  to  local  claims. 
He  travelled  about  the  country  preaching 
and  lecturing,  chiefly  as  a  temperance  advo- 
cate. He  was  a  member  of  the  anti-slavery 
conference;  he  said  grace  at  the  first  as 
well  as  at  the  last  banquet  of  the  Anti-Com- 
law  League ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
conference  of  ministers  of  religion.  His 
pamphlets,  which  are  always  practical  and 
written  in  a  plain  and  lucid  style,  had  an 
immense  circulation ;  of  some,  as  many  as 
twenty-seven  thousand  copies  were  printed. 
He  resigned  his  curacy  in  September  1847, 
removed  to  London,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  pulpit  and  platform.  In  March  1851  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  editor  of  the  *  National 
Temperance  Chronicle/ 

He  died  at  Notting  Hill,  London,  on 
20  Jan.  1853,  in  his  fitty-seventh  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Hinton.    There  is  a  crayon 

S>rtrait  as  a  youth  by  his  brother,  William 
eorge  Spencer.    A  life-sized  head  (1842) 


was  modelled  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  He  was  a  *  decidedly  fine-looking 
man,  with  a  commanding  figure,  a  ^od  voice 
and  a  ready  utterance '  (Mozlet,  li.  176). 

Spencer  took  no  share  in  party  politics, 
but  devoted  himself  with  much  aetermina- 
tion  and  self-denial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  '  was  bom  before  his  time.  He 
was  a  reformer  in  church  and  state,  and  he 
really  anticipated  some  great  movements' 
(ib.  ii.  177).  Thoroughly  English,  with  the 
qualities  and  defects  of  nis  race,  he  had  an 
independent  mind  and  great  powers  of  appli- 
cation. A  conscientious  attention  to  the 
appeals  of  duty  and  justice  was  his  ruling 
sentiment.  As  a  churchman  he  regarded- 
the  church  as  a  growth  which  called  for  a 
new  reformation  from  time  to  time. 

Besides  an  account  of  '  The  Successful 
Application  of  the  New  Poor  Law  to  the 
Parish  of  Hinton  Charterhouse '  (1836),  and 
*  Com  Laws  and  Pauperism ;  or  the  fourfold 
Pressure  of  the  Poor  Laws  upon  the  Rate- 
payers* (1840),  he  published  a  couple  of 
temperance  tracts  (1843)  and  a  sermon 
(1851). 

His  other  pamphlets,  which  were  issued 
as  a  series,  are :  *  The  Pillars  of  the  Church 
of  England,'  1840 ;  *  Religion  and  Politics,' 
1840;  *  Practical  Suggestions  on  Church 
Reform,'  1840;  *  Remarks  on  National  Edu- 
cation,' 1840 ;  *  Clerical  Conformity  and 
Church  l*roperty,'  1840;  *The  Parson's 
Bream  and  the  Queen's  Speech,'  1841 ;  *  The 
Prayer  Book  opposed  to  the  Com  Laws,' 
1841 ;  *  The  Outcry  against  the  New  Poor 
Law,'  1841 ;  *  The  New  Poor  Law :  its  Evils 
and  their  Remedies,' 1841 ;  *  Want  of  Fidelity 
in  Ministers  of  Religion  respecting  the  New 
Poor  Law,'  1841 ;  *  Reasons  for  a  r^ew  Poor 
Law  considered,'  4  parts,  1841 ;  *  The  Re- 
formed Prayer  Book  of  1842,'  1842;  'The 
Second  Reformation :  proposals  for  the  For- 
mation of  a  Church  lieformation  Societv,' 
1842;  'The  People's  Rights,  and  how  *to 
get  them,'  1843;  'Observations  on  the  Dio- 
cesan School  Return/  1843 ;  *  What  David 
did :  a  Reply  to  the  Queen's  Letter,*  1843. 

[Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  See  also  biographical  notices  in  Na- 
tional Temperance  Chronicle  and  Gent.  Mag. 
March  1863,  p.  317.]  H.  R.  T. 

SPENCER, WILLIAM  GEORGE  (1790- 
1860),  mathematician,  bora  at  Derby  in 
1790,  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Spencer  (1762- 
1827),  schoolmaster  at  Derby,  by  his  wife 
Catherine  Taylor.  Thomas  Spencer  (179(1- 
18o3)  [q.  v.]  was  his  younger  brother.  He 
was  educated  at  his  father  s  school  at  Derby. 
After  assisting  his  father  he  commenced,  at 
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the  age  of  seventeen,  to  take  private  pupils 
in  algebra,  Euclid,  astronomy,  physics,  and 
other  mathematical  subjects,  and  continued 
to  teach  them  throughout  life.  Spencer  was 
a  man  of  much  stren^h  of  character,  and 
his  originality,  which  he  sometimes  carried 
to  an  extreme,  proved  of  service  to  him  as  a 
mathematician.  Debarred  in  large  measure 
from  independent  research  by  the  demands 
made  upon  his  time  by  his  calling,  he  perfected 
a  method  of  teaching  elementary  geometry 
by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  thus  avoiding  the  obstacles  that 
the  realisation  of  mathematical  conceptions 

Presents  to  the  ordinary  student  of  Euclid, 
n  1 860,  in  accordance  with  his  methods,  he 
published  a  series  of  problems  and  exercises 
under  the  title  *Inventional  Geometry,'  Lon- 
don, 8vo,  which  he  stated  were  *  intended  to 
familiarise  the  pupil  with  geometrical  con- 
ceptions, to  exercise  his  inventive  faculty, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  Euclid  and  the  higher 
mathematics.'  It  was  republished  in  1892 
with  a  preface  by  the  author's  son,  Mr. 
Herbert  SSpencer,  and  has  been  extensivelv 
adopted  as  a  textbook.  The  principles  which 
he  laid  down  had  long  been  in  favour  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  are  now  generally 
recognised  in  England  (cf.  Journal  of  Edur- 
cat  ion  f  1893,  pp.  349-51).  Spencer  died  in 
March  1866.  By  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter 
of  John  Holmes,  whom  he  married  in  1819, 
he  had  one  son,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned,  Spencer  was 
the  author  of  *  A  System  of  Lucid  Short- 
hand/ of  which  the  manuscript  was  com- 
pleted in  1843.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pub- 
lished it  for  the  first  time  in  1894.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  read. 

[Information  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer ;  Mozley's  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Oriel 
College,  i.  147  ;  Mozley's  Keminisoences,  chiefly 
of  Towns,  ii.  144-74.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  does 
not  consider  that  Mr.  Mozley's  impressions  of 
his  father  are  always  quite  accurate.]  E.  I.  C. 

SPENCER,       WILLIAM       KOBERT 

(1769-1834),  poet  and  wit,  was  younger 
son  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  second  son  of 
the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough  [see  under 
Spencer,  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land] by  the  Hon.  Mary  Beauclerk,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Vere.  Born  in  1709,  he  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, matriculating  on  13  Oct.  1781),  but 
took  no  degree.  From  1797  to  1820  he  was 
a  commissioner  of  stamps.  His  wit  and 
accomplishments  secured  him  great  popu- 
larity in  J^ondon  soci'  "  ^»e  was  a  fre- 
quent gu«»*  "^  the  k.    At  his 


house  in  Curzon  Street  Pitt  and  Fox  met, 
and  among  his  other  friends  were  Sheridan, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Homer.  Owing  to  con- 
stitutional indolence  he  sought  no  promi- 
nence in  public  life,  but  was  content  with 
the  reputation  of  a  wit  and  a  writer  of  so- 
ciety verses.  In  1796  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  BUrger's  '  Leonore ; '  in  1802 
'  Urania,'  a  burlesque  of  German  ghost  litera- 
ture, successfully  performed  at  Drury  Lane; 
in  1804  *  The  Year  of  Sorrow,'  in  memory  of 
his  mother-in-law  and  other  ladies ;  and  in 
1811  a  volume  of  poems.  He  also  wrote  in 
1 802  a  prologue  to  Miss  Berry's  play,  *  Fashion- 
able Friends '  (see  Miss  Bebbt,  Journal^  ii. 
195).  Byron  pronounced  his  verses,  like  his 
conversation,  *  perfectly  aristocratic,'  and 
coupled  him  with  Moore,  Campbell,  and 
Kogers  as  a  pleiad  of  poets.  Wilson,  in 
'  Noctes  Ambrosianse,'  referring  to  his  '  Bed- 
gellert,  or  the  Grave  of  a  Greyhound,' 
which  still  figures  in  some  school  readers, 
makes  Hogg  say, '  That  chiel's  a  poet ;  those 
verses  hae  muckle  o'  the  auld  ballart  pathos 
and  simplicity'  {BlackiDOodCs  Magasinef 
April  1827).  In  1825,  owing  to  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  Spencer  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  Scott  in  the  following  year  invited  him 
to  breakfast.  A  prey  to  poverty  and  ill-health, 
ho  remained  in  Paris  till  his  death  on  24  Oct. 
1834.    He  was  buried  at  Harrow. 

On  13  Dec.  1791  he  married  Susan,  widow 
of  Count  Spreti,  and  daughter  of  Count 
Francis  Jenison-Walworth,  chamberlain  to 
theelectorpalatine[cf.art.JENisoN,FBAXCis]. 
According  to  legend,  her  first  husband  com- 
mitted suicide  in  order  to  enable  Spencer  to 
marry  her,  and  this  was  said  to  have  sug- 
gested Madame  de  Souza's  story  of  *  Adele 
de  S6nange  ; '  but  the  husband  there  dies  of 
apoplexy,  and  the  authoress  evidently  imi- 
tated Madame  de  Lafayette's  *  Princesse  de 
Cleves.' 

Spencer  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  two  sons,  Aubrey  George  and  George 
Trevor,  are  separately  noticed. 

[A  biography  was  prefixed  to  a  reprint  of  his 
Poems,  1836;  see  also  Times,  30  Oct.  1834; 
Gent.  Mag.  1835,  i.  98  ;  Annual  Register,  1834; 
Annual  Biogr.  1835;  Burke's  and  Foster'b  Peer- 
ages; Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities;  Foster's  Alumni 
Oxon.  17U-1886;  Staunton's  Great  SchtK>lsof 
England;  Pantheon  of  the  Age;  Notes  aod 
Queries,  8th  ser.  ii.  226;  Haikes's  Journal; 
Maddens  Lady  Biessinajton  ;  Lockhart's  Scott; 
and  Lord  J.  Russell's  Moore.]  J.  G.  A. 

SPENDER,  LILY,  usually  known  as 
Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender  (1836-1S95), 
novelist,  born  on  22  Feb.  1835,  was  the 
daughter  of  Edward  Headland,  a  well- 
known  physician  of  Portland  Place,  London, 
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by  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  de 
Medina,  a  Spaniard.  Miss  Headland  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street. 
In  1858  she  married  Mr.  John  Kent  Spender, 

Shysician  to  the  Mineral  Water  Hospital, 
^ath.  After  her  marriage  Mrs.  Spender 
tamed  her  attention  to  literature.  Sne  con- 
tributed to  the  '  London  Quarterly  Review,' 
the  'Englishwoman's  Journal,' the 'Dublin 
University  Review,'  the  *  British  Quarterly,* 
and  to  a  murine  called  *  Meliora ; '  but  after 
1869  she  cniefly  confined  herself  to  novel- 
writing.  She  was  active  in  educational  and 
social  work  in  Bath  until  her  health  failed. 
She  died  at  Bath  on  4  May  1895.  Of  Mrs. 
Spender's  eight  children,  seven  survived  her. 
Two  of  her  sons,  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  and  Mr. 
Harold  Spender,  are  well-known  London 
journalists. 

Mrs.    Spender    was    the     author    of: 

1.  *Brothers-in-Law/  London,  1869,  8vo. 

2.  'Her  Own  Fault,'  London,  1871,  8vo. 
3. '  Parted  Lives,'  London,  1873, 8vo ;  2nd  ed. 
1886.  4. '  Jocelyn's  Mistake,'  London,  1875, 
8vo.  5.  *  Mark  Eylmer's  Revenge,*  London, 
1876.  6. '  Both  in  the  Wrong,'  London,  1878, 
8vo ;  2nd  ed.  1886.  7.  '  Godwyn's  Ordeal,' 
London,  1879,  8vo.  8.  'Till  Death  us  do 
Part,'  London,  1881,  8vo.  9.  'Gabrielle 
de  Bk)urdaine,'  London,  1882,  8vo.  10. '  Mr. 
Nobody,'  London,  1884, 8vo.  11.  *  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Country  Doctor,'  London,  1885, 
8vo.  12.  'Trust  Me,'  London,  1886,  8vo. 
13.  '  Kept  Secret,'  London,  1888,  8vo;  2nd 
ed.  1889.  14.  '  Her  Brother's  Keeper,' 
London,  1888,  8vo.  15.  '  Lady  Hazleton's 
Confession,'  London,'  1890,  8vo;  2nd  ed. 
1892.  16.  'No  Humdrum  Life  for  Me,' 
London,  1892,  8vo.  17.  'A  Waking,' 
London,  1892,  8vo.  18.  '  A  Strange  Temp- 
tation,' London,  1893,  8vo.  19.  *  A  Modem 
Quixote,'  London,  1894, 8vo.  20. '  Thirteen 
Doctors '  (short  stories),  London,  1895, 
8vo.  21.  'The  Wooing  of  Doris,'  London, 
1895,  8vo. 

[Allibone's  Diet,  of  Authors,  Sapplement  ii. 
1373 ;  Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibliothoca  Comu* 
biensis^iii.  1339.]  E.  L  C. 

SPENS,  SiB  JAMES  (/.  1571-1627), 
Scottbh  adventurer  and  diplomatist,  was  son 
of  David  Spens  of  Wormiston,  by  his  wife 
Margaret  Learmoutb.  His  father  formed 
one  of  the  party  which  captured  the  regent 
Lennox  at  Stirling  in  1571,  and  was  shot 
while  trying  to  guard  him  from  injury.  In 
consequence  of  his  treason  his  estates  were 
forfeited  (Bubton,  Hist  of  Scotland,  2nd 
ed.  v.  40-1).  In  1594  the  son  James  was 
provost  of  Craill  in  Fifeshire,  and  during 
the  rising  of  Bothwell  he  was  called  on  to 


find  security  in  500/.  for  the  borough  (Mas- 
son,  Register  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council, 
V.  133-4, 142). 

In  1598  he  and  several  other  Scottish 

fentlemen,  including  his  stepfather.  Sir 
ames  Anstruther  of  that  ilk,  entered  into  a 
project  to  settle  and  civilise  the  Lewis. 
Having  obtained  a  grant  from  James  VI, 
they  mmished  themselves  with  arms  and ' 
shipping,  and  landed  in  Stomoway  harbour 
in  October  1599.  At  first  all  went  well. 
They  took  peaceful  possession  of  the  country, 
and  the  inhabitants,  mostly  McLeods,  sub- 
mitted to  them.  But  when  lulled  into 
security  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by 
Norman  McLeod,  and  obliged  to  resign  to 
him  their  rights  to  the  island,  and  to  promise 
to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  the  islanders. 
Spens  and  another  were  left  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  peace, 
and  for  the  time  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned (li.  V.  462, 467,  vi.  420-3).  The  attack 
on  the  Lewis  was  renewed  by  others  in  1605, 
but  the  undertaking  again  proved  too  great 
for  nrivate  adventurers.  On  being  released 
by  McLeod,  Spens  entered  the  service  of 
Charles  IX  of  Sweden,  but  was  recalled  by 
James  VI,  who  wished  to  promote  peace 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  was 
unwilling  to  allow  the  Swedish  service  to 
be  recruited  from  Scotland.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1612  James  sent  Sir  James  Spens, 
now  a  knight,  to  Sweden,  as  ambassador  on 
the  accession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  urge 
on  him  the  expediency  of  peace  with  Den- 
mark {ib,  ix.  433).  In  this  mission  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1015  he  was  again  in 
Scotland,  enjoying  a  pension  of  200/.  This 
he  surrendered  in  1019,  perhaps  on  receiving 
a  commission  to  compound  with  persons  in 
trade  who  had  not  qualified  as  appren- 
tices. As  this  office,  however,  was  thought 
too  important  to  be  held  by  a  subject  of 
the  crown,  it  was  resumea  also  with  a 
promise  of  compensation  (CaL  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1619-23;  Addenda,  1580-1625,  p. 
631). 

In  1623  Spens  was  again  in  Sweden,  and 
was  sent  by  Gustavus  to  the  Scottish  privy 
council  to  request  permission  to  levy  troops 
in  Scotland  to  repel  a  threatened  Polish  in- 
vasion. On  24  March  1624  the  council 
authorised  his  son,  James  Spens,  to  levy  a 
body  of  twelve  hundred  men  to  aid  the 
king  of  Sweden  (Masson,  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council,  xiii.  364,  478,  500).  In  the  same 
year  Spens  was  commissioned  to  return  to 
Sweden  and  to  bring  Gustavus  into  the  great 
alliance  against  the  emperor  which  was  pro- 
jected by  England  and  France.  He  reacned 
Stockholm  in  August  and  returned  in  January 
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'\&2't  nn-iimpaniftl  by  IWlin,  benrin^  Giista- 
vii-^'s  <b'iii:iiuls.     Thestj  wore  thoii^lit  extra- 
vji^aiit.  iiinl  the  mon*  modonite  proposals  of 
CMiristiaii  of  Denmark  huvinp  been  accepted, 
Sp»'iis  was  (lesimtched  in  March  to  persuade  I 
( i  u-Jt  nvus  to  enter  t  he  confederacy  as  the  ally  ! 
i^f  HtMimark.     Failinjr  in  this,  ho  retired  into  ^ 
private  life  until  l(i27,when  he  was  despatched  | 
t'^invest (Mistavuswiththeonlerof theGarter  ' 
(  ///''^.rI>rt/  Manuscript  CommMon^  oth  llep. 
p.  :>««4  /*:  V'tl.  Statf  Paper/i,  Dom.  pp.  62, 
lli».  iNJ.  -Jia,  ia-S,  L>7r),  578). 

1:1  Marvh  hV2^  »Sp«»ns  was  commissioned 
Vy  i.i.;>:aviis  to  unre  Charles  to  support  him 
i::  :".o  :l.:r:y  years'  war.  For  the  next  year 
V.  wA>oV..irj-\l  with  the  superintendence  of 
it.>:^T.;i*>  levies  in  Kngland,  and  several 
'.vv.rs  Vy  L:m  are  extant  on  this  subject. 
r  -.  v  ^v.ii*^  in  the  middle  of  1630,  but  the  date 
»  >  .•.-At  h  i-i  uncertain.  He  married  Af^nes 
IV-.-.;'.  I V  wb-'s  he  had  two  sons,  James  and 
I  v.i  V . .'. .  .1  v.  .1  A  dAurhtor. 
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•  T«    H  *:.  of   Er.ffl:ind.  v.  174,  247. 
*■'..   :   •    :.}.  T-.\  '.'■,>:  Nichols s  Proi^resses  of 
'     ■     IVJ,  *?•).  .540;  Wood  8  Eiist  Nonk 
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v:   ,■  :■.'.  V.  .?'...  E.  I.  C. 

5irKNS,  <:•:;  J»niX  (l.V20r-l.'573>,  of 
I,'  ■!». '.  '.  ;■;.  ;•,•••."<  a.:\  VM^e.  son  of  James  Spens 
>.  .'  «.'•■•  i  •  »v..i  J.\i::r.A  A  mot  {H^.  May- 
S. ;  N-  .  '.*»-t«^  h\  N\  1;>>^^»,  was  bom 
;i  ,  ':o\  iri.i  oo..ija:e..l  ai  St.  Salvator's  ; 
V. '  •  .,  •  ■ .  S  \  V  •  vl r\  ^\  s.  w  ::•  re  he  became  a 
J.  I-      .".  *. ''i-v      In  irv4>>  he  was  with 

•  .i '.^sVATs.  V 1: '^'-a  by  the  court 
N..-    ■■.'•'    t  I  '.\"..'r».^  :V.t:^ti:  in  all  cases. 
\'.    *  v>."'    '• ;  WAS   :ippMnted  joint 
\  V.I.;  \v  .'■.  iVixivi   l-aaier.  al'ter 
..  ".   :•  '.  \X  '■  ■  \% -.i- :v..u:-.' a  :-.i.l^".but 
.    .     •'..■!:  .1.  '.'■  >;i::--;  :i:v.-.'::io  orHce 
.  -  .  ■%  V  iT-  .  i:  '  cr:  L >;.■:::.  :i  havin-r 
.  *'  ..'  i' ...l  x\./'.   '■■•-SI  as  ''".:;:   i^^ueen's 
...-.■.    :■■-:■.■  ^  b'.  \  lV».i  tV.  'W::v:i  Knox, 
■:  ■    -•.:•.■.?  ■.:•.  r^^.•^::•.vV  :■.>  the 
.«-.  \^    -    :'.  '  ■  ••  i.v.iN.J.  »:' :rva-ou.  Spens. 
■v.:  :\-     \  .■.■,>■.■•■  ■■-.  N  .'.'»  *:i   v.*.  1:1  i.'I  c^ntle 

d  v:rine 
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Ji      ".<.  '.'..   401  V  car^e  to 

■  • ~,.  i-^VH"         •      >,i        ?»»'|**»\** 

>..     |.k...  .\'.       .     ^«.  ^•■■-  kAiAhfe  *   1  V    .  « 

I  '•  "  '  •''11 

t,  I  K:.  v  :il-.'»  ?:a:'>  :::.•.:  \v!:t':i  Spens 
w  ;  I  s  r  •:!■.:::  I  TV.  ■• :  ''>  ;'..  'c  u  >o  h  i  :ii  Iv  ■  f v^re  :  lie 
4  1.  •  n.].-  i:  i  -  \  I ;:  •  v-.-ry  ^r- :;:ly '  v,  V  V-  ^^^»^- 
11  ■■  a  ::;-.-•.  .1  : .»  rhv  "i'l-. tu's  ivir:\  a::er  hrr 
inarrLij-  :  •  l^im".*.  v:  auvl  lie  \v;i<  otHoiallv 
fii-rua-ted  with  th*-  pr ^s»'».*u: ii^i  of  rhe  niur- 
•  "^iccio  I  U':/.  1\  C.  S,-  :;.  i.  4ii>\ 

ided  oiHi-iallv  at  the  indictment 

■ 

for  the  munler  of  Panilev.     Bv 
entitled  with  the  *  Black  John 


Spens'  who  wa«  lir-nounceJ  in  the  placard 
attixed  to  the  Tolli«>jth  a*  one  of  the  mur- 
derers: but  in  all  probability  the  epithet 
'Black'  was  made  usv  of  to  distinguish  this 
John  Spen<(  tr?m  the  advocate,  who.  had  he 
been  the  ]»er«on  meant,  would  certainly  hare 
l)ei*n  referred  to  as  queen's  advocate.  In 
I0H6  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission 
for  the  revision  of  the  laws  (Acta  Pari,  S^A. 
i.  29).  He  remained  in  olfice  after  the 
imprisi.mment  of  the  queen  until  his  death 
in  1573. 

[Knox's  Works:  Ree.  P.  C.  Scotl.  vols.  i.  and 
ii. ;  Acta  Pari.  .Si^ot.  vol.  i. ;  Brant  on  and  UaI^'s 
t^natora  of  the  College  of  Justice;  Omondi 
Lord  Advocates.]  T.  F.  IL 

SPENS,  THOMAS  de  (141o?-14^1, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  third  son  of  John  de 
Spens  of  Glen  Douglas  and  Lathallan,  and 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  AVemyss  of 
Uires,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Wemyss't  l)or- 
GLAS,  Baronarje),  was  bom  about  1415,  and 
educated  at  Kdinburgh.  His  fitreat  abili- 
ties, '  rare  sagacity,'  and  '  keen  intellectual 
power,  well  suited  for  the  conduct  of  groat 
enterprises'  (Boece,  Vit,  Ep.  Abfrd,).  soon 
commended  him  at  the  Scottish  court.  A 
year's  safe-conduct  was  granted  to  him  bv 
llenry  VI  on  10  Dec.  1439  ( Rotuii  Srotii, 
ii.  515)  and  to  Andrew  Meldrum,  kniffht. 
As  archdeacon  of  Moray  he  ivceived  an  eiirht 
months'  safe-conduct  from  Henrv  VI  nn 
:;(>  June  144G  (/6.  p.  32S)  for  himself  and 
sixty  persons,  being  probably  a  convf»y  for 
the  Scottish  princesses  Joanna  and  Anna- 
bella,wlio  were  sent  to  the  French  court  utter 
th»»  death  of  the  queen-mot  her,  Joan  lieaufort- 
(  Chron.  E/ufucrrand  de  Mo  fist  relet).  Accord- 
ing to  Boece,  James  II  then  pmmnted  him  to 
be  provosJt  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Lin- 
chiden  and  archdeacon  of  (.-lalloway.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Charles  VII  of  France,  the  letter  of  cre«l-nce 
b»'ing  dated  at  Kdinburgh  on  28  Dec.  1  W^K 
and  delivered  at  Alen^onon  26  March  of  the 
same  year  (C).S.)  He  is  there  styled  one  of 
the  king's  councillors,  and  aprothonotary  to 
the  apostolic  see  (Stevexsox,  Lettvrf  and 
Piif-rrf,  Rolls  Ser.)  The  objects  of  this  em- 
bassy wen^  to  congratulate  Charles  on  his 
rt\.vnt  successes  over  the  English  in  Fnmce, 
and  to  enlist  his  aid  in  marriages  pro]K-)sed 
I'T  James  Il's  sisters.  Spi'ns  wjls  well  re- 
ceived at  the  French  court,  and,  with  an 
allowance  of  3,000/.  per  annum,  undertook 
neiTotiatiiins  for  Charles  with  other  princes. 

i  >n  returning  to  Scotland  Si>en8  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  of  France  to  induce 
James  II  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Henry  VI 
against  Kichani  of  York.    James  cordially 


acceded,  imd  Alexander  Vaux,  bishop  of  Oal- 
loway,  haviiiK  resigned  in  hU  favour,  Spena 
was  promoted  to  that  see.  He  first  appeared 
u  sford  ofparliameiitinl451,wten  in  July 
be  Utesledthegredt  series  of  charter*,  mark- 
ing  the  restoration  of  WOllam  Douglas,  eighth 
eul  of  Douglas  [q-v.],  to  the  royal  favour. 
In  July  1451  Spena  was  one  of  the  commie- 
eioners  for  arranging  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  for  which  he  hud  a  three  months' 
safe-conduct (5 July);  the  nBcotiationa took 

Slace  in  August,  at  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
[ewcastle,  where  the  treaty  wna  ratified  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  (Rtmer,  FanUrit,  i. 
288-7).  On  1  Sept.  he  attested  at  Falkland 
elurtersofJanieall  to  the  bishop  andchapter 
of  Brechin,  and  apparently  followed  the  court 
during  the  winter  months  to  Stirling  and 
Edinburgh  (of.  Seg.  Mag.  SioiUum  &olur, 
paasim).  On  !»  Oct.  14yl  Henry  VI  gsTe 
him  and  twelve  companiona  a  year's  safe- 
conduct  to  enable  them  to  go  on  pilgrimaj^ 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
and  other  hoW  places  in  G:igland  (Kthbb, 
n,  303).  In  October  1452  he  witnessed  a 
charter  ernTiled  to  Thomas  Lauder,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld.  A  iter  that  date,  until  30  April  1458, 
he  was  chiefly  on  the  continent,  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  Scottisliprincessea  (Michel,  Xe» 
£n>nnMrnF/-ancr).  He  waf  present  at  Gannat 
in  the  Bourbonnais,  with  the  French  king, 
when  Annabella's  engagement  to  Louis,  count 
of  Geneva,  was  broken  off.  She  returned  to 
Scotland  imder  the  care  of  Spena,  reaching 
Kirkcudbright  in  the  spring  of  1458. 

Spens  waa  now  appointed  chamberlain  of 
Galloway  (SrcAfy.  iilo/i»)  and  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  on  the  death  of  Ingelram  de 
Lindsay  in  14.i9  was  translated  to  Aberdeen, 
when  he  resigned  tbekeepersliipof  the  privy 
seal  (fi^.  Mag.  Sig. ;  cf.  Beadv,  EpUc.  Suo- 
eetfion,  i.  158).  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  date  of  hie  consecra- 
tion. On  16April  1469bewitnessed  thechar- 
ter  granted  by  Slarr  of  Oueldrea  founding 
Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh  ( Holyrood 
Chartfrt,  nn.  140,  &c.),  and  the  same  summer 
he  presided  over  the  general  council  held  at 
Perth  on  19  Julv,  being  ^.ro^Seibconservator 
of  the  Scottish  cVrch.  On  2  June  1460  he 
received  a  eafe-conduct  for  himself  and  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow  to  go  to  York,  Durham, 
Newcastle,orDlher  convenient  place  on  mat- 
ttin  connected  with  the  truce  (Htheh,  ix. 
453,  t.  463,  476).  At  Aberdeen  Cathedral 
on  3  Feb.  1461  he  examined  and  confirmed  all 
the  donations  and  annexations  made  to  the 
commonfund  of  the  chapter  (Jft^.  Aberd.  v.  ii. 
8JJ),  and  on  19  March  confirmed  tho  privi- 
legee  of  the  common  churchea,  granting  also 
to  the  canons,  &c-,  exemptionfi^m  mortuary 


and  testamentary  duea.  In  a  aafe-conduct 
granted  by  Edward  IV  on  24  Sept.  1401  he 
wasincludedwiihother  Scottish  am basaadors 
on  a  diplomatic  errand  (Hiuer,  p.  476).  On 
'2b  June  1463  he  had  a  year's  safe-conduct 
from  Edward  IV  for  himself  and  Jnmea 
Lyndsay,canlor  of  Moray,  &c.,  andaeems  to 
have  been  absent  from  Scotland  for  aome 
time  (i6.  I.  504).  Boece  Hiates  that  after 
his  translation  to  Aberdeen  be  had  incurred 
the  animosity  of  Edward  IV  through  his 
efforts  to  aid  Henry  VI,  and  that  Mward 
offeredarawardforhiacaplure.  Accordingly, 
when  on  his  way  to  Flandera  on  a  mission  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  woa 
chased  by  English  pirates,  and  only  escaped 
to  be  wrecked  on  the  Dutch  coast.  In  mise- 
rable plight,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Duke  of 
Bui^ndy,  who  received  him  magnificently, 
and  agreed  to  various  conceasions  in  favour 
of  Scottish  merchants.  At  Bruges  he  learned 
of  an  nssossinntion  conspiracy  against  Ed- 
ward IV,  in  which  two  of  his  chamberluns 
and  certain  exiled  nobles  at  Brugee  were  con- 
cerned. Going  straight  to  the  English  court, 
Speus  laid  his  information  before  Edward, 
who,  completely  conciliated,  gave  him  an  an- 
nnalallowanceofathotisand  rose  nobles.  The 
bishop  returned  to  Bruges,  where  he  received 
orders  from  James  III  to  bring  home  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany, then  resident  in 
Gueldras  [see  Stewabt,  ALEXAnDEit,  1454  P- 
1466].  Spens  paid  a  special  visit  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  to  obtain  a  passport  for  the  duke  to 
Scotland.  Securing  an  armed  escort,  they 
sailed  in  two  vessels,  but  when  within  twenty 
miles  from  the  Scottish  shores  they  encoun- 
tered five  English  warships  on  their  way  south 
from  Ultima  Thule.  The  English  at  once  at- 
tacked and  took  the  Scottish  ahips.  The 
bishop  was  thrown  into  chains,  and,  with  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  carried  to  London  (Bobcb). 
Edward  IV  treated  both  prisoners  with  everv 
iEiarkoffriendahip,and,  contrary  to  theadvicB 
of  some  of  his  nobles,  Bet  them  at  liberty, 
with  their  companions  and  the  two  ships.  On 
Spens's  return  to  Scotland  James  III  sent 
lum  back  on  nn  embassy  to  England,  request- 
ing that  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations  might  be  extended  and  placed  on  a 

Spens  had  thua  gained  the  cordial  esteem 
of  the  French,  English,  and  Scottish  kings, 
and  '  his  pre-eminent  honesty,  his  ripe  saga- 
city, and  his  marvellous  general  ability ' 
made  him  '  one  of  the  moat  trusted  advisers 
of  all  the  three.'  Tohim  wnschieflydue  the 
meeting  between  Edward  IV  and  Louis  XI 
atthe  oridge  of  Ftcqnigny,  near  Amiens, 
and  also  the  unbroken  peace  between  James 
lU  and  Edward  IV.  In  October  1404  he  was 
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present  at  the  parliament  held  by  James  III 
at  Edinburgh.  On  28  March  of  this  year  he 
was  included  in  a  gear's  safe-conduct  (re- 
peated on  8  Sept.)  with  other  ambassadors  to 
confer  as  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  the  negotiations  came  to  a  close  at  the 
end  of  the  year  (Rtmeb,  x.  541).  In  1468 
he  was  reappointed  keei)er  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  held  the  office  to  1471.  In  September 
1471  he  was  engaged  at  Alnwick  in  treating 
with  English  commissioners  for  a  permanent 
peace,  and  the  suppression  of  the  incessant 
raiding  on  the  boraers  (ib.  x.  716, 749).  Next 
year  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  a  truce 
was  proclaimed  on  25  May  1472,  and  on 
28  Sept.  1473  a  treaty  was  signed  {ib.  p.  758). 
When  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  Sixtus  IV 
elevated  St.  Andrews  into  a  metropolitan  see, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  York,  Spens  obtained, 
on  14  Feb.  1473-4,  a  ^apal  bull  exempting 
his  diocese  for  his  lifetime  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  metropolitan.  In  1474  he  was 
engaged  in  negotiating  the  betrothal  of  the 
intant  Prince  James  (afterwards  James  IV) 
with  the  l^rincess  Cecilia,  youngest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV  (ib.  pp.  814  seq.)  The  terms 
of  the  betrothal,  with  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  were  solemnly 
agreed  to  in  the  Greyfriars  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, on  26  Oct.  1474.  Thereupon  Spens's 
diplomatic  career  closed  (cf.  Rtmer,  x.  850). 
Meanwhile  the  bishop  did  not  neglect  either 
the  duties  of  his  diocese  or  home  politics. 
When  in  Hcotland  he  was  always  sedulous  in 
his  attendance  at  parliament,  and  until  4  Oct. 

1479  was  almost  invariably  elected  a  *  lord 
of  the  articles.'  As  a  lord  of  council  in  civil 
causes,  he  was  equally  attentive  to  his  public 
duties.  To  St.  Machar's  Cathedral  at  Aber- 
deen Spens  was  a  munificent  benefactor.  In 
pursuance  of  the  work  carried  on  by  his  pre- 
decessors, he  filled  the  windows  with  stained 
glass,  set  up  the  stalls  in  the  choir,  the  bishop's 
throne,  and  richly  carved  tabernacle  work 
over  the  high  altar,  to  which,  besides  some 
gifts,  he  presented  a  frontal  with  his  effigy, 
arras,  and  title  embroidered  on  it.  He  rebuilt 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  founded  a  chaplaincy, 
latterly  incorporated  with  King's  College,  as 
well  as  (in  1479)  St.  Mary's  Hospital  at  Leith 
Wynd,  Edinburgh,  for  twelve  bedesmen.  lie 
was  a  wise  and  patriotic  churchman,  and  the 
friend  of  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  an 
age  of  strife  and  civil  dissension.  His  acti- 
vity is  proved  by  the  existence  of  over  four 
hundred  charters  under  the  great  seal  to 
which  he  was  a  witness ;  many  others  are 
lost  or  damaged. 

Spens's  death  at  Edinburgh  on  14  April 

1480  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the 
threatened  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  had  long 


laboured  to  avert.  He  was  interred  the  next 
day  in  the  collegiate  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  by  Mary  of  Gaeldres  twenty- 
one  years  previously.  The  last  rites  were  at- 
tended by  James  III,  six  bishops,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  the  nobility.  There  is  an  effigy 
of  Bishop  Spens  at  lioslyn  Chapel,  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  an  engraving  is  extant,  represent- 
ing nim  with  crozier  and  mitre. 

[Acta  Pari.  Scot.;  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot.; 
Accomits  of  theLord  High  Treasurer;  ficchequer 
Rolls;  Rotuli  Scotiae ;  Cart.  SanctaB  Cmcis;  Epis. 
Register  and  Inventory  of  Aberdeen ;  Rjmer'i 
Fosdera ;  Boece  s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Aber- 
deen ;  Keith's  Catalogue;  Leslie's  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land ;  Michel's  Les  £cossais  en  France ;  Cbron. 
of  Enguerrand  de  MoDstrelet ;  Stevenson's  Letters 
and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Wars  betveen 
England  and  France,  &c.]  W.  G. 

SPENSER.     [See  also  Despexseb  ajid 

SPEirCER.]  y  y 

SPENSER,  EDMUND  (1552  ?-lo99), 
poet,  was  a  Londoner  by  birth.  'Merry 
London '  he  described  as 

*  my  most  kindly  nurse 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source, 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
An  house  of  ancient  fame ' 

(Prothalanuon).  His  father  migrated  to 
London  from  the  neighbourhood  or  Burnley 
in  north-east  Lancashire,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  Pendle  Hill.  As  early  as  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  freehold 
held  by  a  Spenser  at  Hurstwood  in  the  town- 
ship of  Worsthome,  some  three  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Burnley.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  settlement  of  the  family, 
and  its  head  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  bore 
the  Christian  name  of  Edmund.  This  Ed- 
mund Spenser  died  in  1587,  having  been 
twice  married,  and  leaving  a  son  John  by 
each  wife ;  both  of  these  John  Spensers  haS 
sons  named  Edmund.  In  course  of  time 
Spensers  settled  in  other  places  in  the  vici- 
nity. Lawrence  (a  name  which  the  poet 
gave  one  of  his  sons)  resided  in  the  poefs 
lifetime  at  Filly  Close,  where  a  farm  is  still 
known  as  Spenser's ;  Kobert  and  John  Spen- 
ser lived  in  1586  at  Habergham  Eaves,  near 
Townley  Hall;  one  John  Spenser  was  a 
farmer  at  the  time,  at  Downham,  near 
Clitheroe.  The  poet's  hereditary  connection 
with  the  Burnley  district  is  corroborated  by 
his  dialect.  We  find  many  traces  of  the  north- 
eastern Lancashire  vocabulary  and  way  of 
speaking  in  the  '  Shepherd's  Calendar  'and 
other  of  his  early  pieces  (cf.  6bosa.bt,  L 
408-21).  Spensers  Lancashire  kinsmen  held 
their  own  with  the  Towneleys,  the  NowelU, 
and  other  old  fjEonilies  of  the  dUtrict.   L&w- 
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rence  Spenser  of  Filly  Close  married  Lettice 
Nowell  of  the  family  of  Dean  Alexander 
No  well  [q.  v.],  and  the  poet  profited  by  the 
educational  benefactions  of  the  dean's  brother^ 
Robert  Nowell.  The  poet,  too,  claimed  some 
relationship  with  the  Spencers  of  Althorp. 
He  designated  as  his  cousins  Sir  John  Spen- 
cer's three  daughters  (Elizabeth,  lady  Carey ; 
Alice,  lady  Strange ;  Ann,  successively  Lady 
Monteagle,  Lady  Compton,  and  Countess  of 
Dorset).  To  each  of  these  ladies  he  dedi- 
cated a  poem  [see  under  Spencer,  Robert, 
first  Baron  Spbncbr].  In  'Colin  Clouts 
come  home  againe'  he  described  the  '  sisters 
three '  as 

The  honor  of  the  noble  family 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be. 

The  poet's  father  seems  to  have  been  John 
Spenser, '  a  gentleman  by  birth,'  who  was  in 
October  1566  *  a  free  joumejrman '  in  the  *  art 
and  mystery  of  clothmaking,'  and  then  in 
the  service  of  Nicholas  Peele,  *  sheerman,'  of 
Bow  Lane,  Jjondon.  The  Christian  name  of 
the  poet's  mother  was  Elizabeth  (see  Sonnet 
Ixxiv. )  The  parents,  according  to  a  statement 
of  Oldvs  the  antiquary,  were  living  in  East 
Smithfield  when  Spenser  was  bom — pro- 
bably in  15o2.  His  date  of  birth  cannot  be 
later  than  ir>o2 ;  it  may  have  been  a  year 
earlier.  In  Sonnet  Ix.  (of  his  *  Amoretti ') 
he  wrote  that  the  one  year  during  which  he 
had  been  in  love  with  the  lady  to  whom 
the  sonnet  was  addressed  seemed  longer  to 
him  'than  all  those  forty  which'  he  had 
previously  lived,  .and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  began  his  wooing  in  1592. 
He  was  not  an  only  son.  His  intimate 
friend,  Gabriel  Harvey,  wrote  to  him  of 
'  your  good  mother's  eldist  ungracious  sonne ' 
(see  IIarvbt's  Letter-Book^  ed.  Scott,  p.  60). 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  younger  brother 
John,  doubtless  the  John  Spenser  who  en- 
tered Merchant  Taylors'  school  on  3  Aug. 
1571,  and  afterwards  went,  like  the  poet,  to 
Pembroke  Hall.  But  this  brother  of  t  ne  pout 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  John  Spenser  [<|.v.], 
who  became  president  of  Corpus  Christ  1  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  A  sister  of  the  poet  was  named  of  Du  Bellay — four  of  which  were  descrilj^nl 
Sarah.  '  as  taken  'out  of  the  RevelatiouH  of  St.  John ' 

Spenserwaseducatedat  the  newly  foundedM^ — were  unrhymed  in  the  English  version. 


account-books  detailing  'the  spending  of  the 
money  of  Robert  Nowell '  by  the  executors 
are  preserved  at  Towneley  llall,  and  were 
printed  by  Dr.  Grosart  in  1877  (cf.  Hist. 
MSS,  Comm.  4th  Rep.  pp.  406-8).  There 
Edmund  Spenser  is  mentioned  among  thirty- 
one  '  certyn  poor  schoUers  of  the  scholls 
aboute  London '  (St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', St.  Anthony's,  St.  Saviour's,  and  West- 
minster) as  receiving  a  gown  early  in  1569. 
Another  entry  (dated  28  April  1569)  on 
a  later  folio,  under  the  heading  of  '  ( jeven 
to  poor  schollers  of  dy vers  gramare  schoUcs,' 
runs, '  To  Edmond  Spensore,  scholler  of  the 
M'chante  Tavler  schoUes,  at  his  gowinge  to 
Pembrocke  llall  in  Chambridge,  X\'  The 
poet  went  up  to  Pembroke  Hall  (now  Col-^ 
lege)  as  a  sizar  in  May  1569.  He  matricu- 
lated on  20  May. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  Spen- 
ser appeared  in  print.  On  22  July  1569  the 
well-Known  printer  and  publisher,  Henry 
Bynneman,  obtained  a  license  to  issue  an 
English  version  by  one  Theodore  Roest  of  an 
edifying  moral  tract,  originally  written  in 
Flemish  prose  by  an  Antwerp  physician 
named  John  Van  der  Noodt,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  England  from  religious  persecution. 
A  French  translation  was  issueu  in  London 
in  1568.  The  work  appeared  in  its  English 
form  next  year  with  the  running  title  'A 
Theatre  for  Worldlings' (London,  b.  1.  8vo); 
a  dedication  addressed  to  the  queen  and  signed 
by  Van  der  Noodt  was  dated  25  May.  There 
followed,  as  a  further  introduction  to  the  book, 
twenty-one  woodcuts  in  illustration  of  some 
poems  by  Petrarch  and  Du  I^llay  which  Van 
der  Noodt  had  studied  when  compiling  his 
tract, and  opposite  each  woodcut  was  placed 
a  translation  into  English  verse  of  the  appro- 
priate Italian  or  French  poem,  llie  six 
poems  assigned  to  Petrarch,  which  were  in 
Van  der  N(X)dt'8  volume  entitled  *  Epigrams,' 
were  renderings  of  the  six  stanzas  of  Pe- 
trarch's canzone,  beginning  'Standomi  un 
giomo  solo  a  la  finest ra,'  and  each  consisted 
of  either  fourteen  or  twelve  lines  altematelv 
rhymed.  The  fourteen  sonnets  or  'Visions' 


Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and  probably  en- 
tered durinff  1561,  the  first  year  of  its  exis- 
tence. Nicnolaa  Spenser,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  was  warden  of  the  Taylors'  (.*omr 


Van  der  Noodt  in  his  preface  writes  of  the^e 
poems  as  his  own  work,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of 
Spenser*f  vouthful  pen,  and  were  inserted 


pany  at  the  time.  Richard  Mulcaster  [4.  ^'  by  the  publisher  as  letterpress  for  the  illu 
was  Spenser^s  headmaster.  Robert  Nowell,  trations.  In  a  collection  of  verse  avowedly 
brother  of  Alexander  Nowell  "^q.  v.],  dean  of  by  Spenser,  and  published  in  1591  under  the 
St.  Paul's,  left  on  his  death,  26  Feb.  1568-9,  title  of  '  CompUints,'  these  twenty  sUnzas 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  bestowed  on  po^jr  were  reprinted  with  some  revision ;  Du  Bel- 
acholara  and  other  deterring  persona.  The  1  lay's  sonnets  were  supplied  with  rhymes,  and 
TOL.  LIU.  '  c  c 
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others  were  substituted  for  the  four  'out  of 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John/  while  Petrarch's 
poems  were  renamed  'Visions,*  and  were 
each  made  of  the  uniform  length  of  fourteen 
lines.  The  poems  were  promising  perfor- 
mances for  an  undergraduate. 

At  the  university  Spenser  read  widely  and 
with  enthusiasm,  and  became  not  only  a  con- 
siderable Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  but  an 
expert  in  French  and  Italian  literature.  His 
Latin  verses,  if  not  always  exact,  show  fluency 
and  ease.  Lodowick  Bryskett,  in  1683  or 
thereabouts,  describes  him  as  'not  onely  per- 
fect in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  also  very  well 
read  in  phiU^sophie  both  morall  and  naturalL* 
'  He  encouraged  me  long  sithens,'  Bryskett 
adds,  'to  follow  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  offered  me  his  helpe  to  make  me 
understand  it '  (A  Discovrse  of  CiciU  Life^ 
1  (306).  Of  modem  writers,  besides  Du  Bellay 
and  Petrarch,  he  closely  studied  Marot  and 
Chaucer.  (While  an  undergraduate  he  suf- 
fered alike  from  poverty  and  ill-health.^  As 
a  '  poor  scholar '  he  was  awarded  two  further 
sums  from  the  No  well  bequest — ft?,  on  7  Nov. 
1570,  and  2«.  (Sd.  on  24  April  1571.  Among 
those  to  whom  '  allowances  *  were  made 
'  aigrotant  ibus '  he  is  mentioned  several  times, 
his  illnesses  lasting  two  and  a  half  weeks,  four 
weeks,  two  weeks,  seven  weeks,  six  weeks  (see 
Gkosart,  Spe7iser8  Works,  i.  .%).  But  on 
the  whole  his  universitv  career  was  beneficial. 
He  was  brought    into  contact  with  many 


by  that  name  he  coloureth '  (E.  E.'s  'Glone' 
to  the  Shep.  Cal.)  She  was,  Kirke  asserts, 
'a  gentlewoman  of  no  mean  house  nor  en- 
dewed  with  anye  vulgare  and  common  gifta 
both  of  nature  and  manners.'  But  she  dis- 
dained thcpoet*8  8uit,and  his  despair  is  largely 
recorded  in  his  works — from  the '  Shepheards 
Calender,'  written  about  the  time  and  pub- 
lished in  1579,  to  '  Colin  Clouts  come  home 
againe,'  written  in  1591,  and  published  (dter 
some  revision)  in  1595.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  the  poet^s '  hm- 
1  ind.'  According  to  Aubrey,  who  quotes  John 
Dryden  as  his  authority,  'she  was  a  kins- 
woman of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden's  lady,'  i.e.of 
Frances,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William 
Wilkes  of  Hodnet,  Warwickshire.  Dryden 
told  Aubrey  that  Spenser  was  '  an  acquaint- 
ance and  frequenter '  of  his  grandfather,  Sir 
Erasmus  Dryden ;  that  a  chamber  in  Sir 
Erasmuses  house  at  Canon  Ashby,  North- 
amptonshire, was  still  called  *  Mr.  Spenser's 
chamber'  late  in  the  seventeenth  centun*; 
and  that  behind  the  wainscot  there  was  found 
'  an  abundance  of  cards  with  stanzas  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  written  upon  them  *  (Ar- 
BBEY,  iii.  542).  But,  despite  the  weight  to 
be  attached  to  such  testimony,  chronology 
renders  it  difiicult  to  accept  it  in  all  its  de- 
tails. At  any  rate,  in  1579  Sir  Erasmus 
Drv'den  was  a  very  tender  youth.  The  most 
plausible  theory  seems  to  be  that '  Rosalind' 
was  one  Hose,  daughter  of  a  yeoman  named 


])ers()n.s  of  note,  such  as  John  Still  (after-  Dyneley,  who  lived  near  Clitheroe.  We 
wards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells)  [q.  v.],  ;  have  no  clue  to  '  Menalcas,' who  was  the  suc- 
Thomas  Prest  on  ( 1  o37~  1 598)  [q-v."",  Lancelot  !  cesstul  suitor,  *  a  person  unknown  and  secret,' 
A.ndrewes  (afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester)  '  says  E.  K.,  'against  whom  [the  poet]  often 
:  q.  v.],  and  probably  with  his  fellow-country-  bitterly  invayeth.' 
man,  1  )r.  ^^  illiam  Whitaker  fq.  v.1,  while  he        Spenser's  passion  for  'Rosalind '  stimulated 


maiit^  firm  friends  with  Dr.  John  Young  (d. 
1(K)5)  [(j-v.],  master  of  Iiis  college  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Rochester),  *the  faithful  Roily' 
of  tho  *  Shepheards  Calender.*  But  his  two 
most  intimate  associates  at  Pembroke  Hall 
were  fiabrit'l  Harvey  [q.  v.],  who  became  a 
fellow  in  1570,  and  ^Edward  Kirke  [q.  v.], 
who  was  admitted  a  sizar  in  1571.     Both 


»penser  s  passion 
his  poetic  impulse,  and,  while  engag^ed  in  lii-« 
ill-fated  love  suit,  he  kept  his  college  friend? 
Kirke  and  Harvey  informed  of  many  an  am- 
bitious literary  project.  By  the  advice  of 
Har\'ev  he  soon  left  the  north  for  London. 
His  disappointment  in  love  and  the  need  of 
earning  a  livelihood  alike  rendered  the  change 


desirable.  His  friend  Kirke,  in  the  annota- 
shnred  and  encouraged  his  literary  tastes,  '  tions  on  the  '  June '  eclogue  of  the  *  Shep- 
and  recognised  his  budding  genius.   Though  I  beards  Calender,*  remarks  on  the  counsel  to 


Spt'nser  is  silent  in  his  verse  about  his  col- 
lege, he  pays  a  fine  compliment  to  Cambridge 
in  the  '  Faerie  Queene    (iv.  xi.  34). 

Spenser  proceeded  M.A.  in  1576,  and  in 
the  same  vear  left  the  universitv.  For  a 
tune,  according  to  the  statements  of  his 
friend  Edward  Kirke,  he  sojourned  with  his 
kinsfolk  at  or  near  Hurstwood.  There  he 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  damsel  on  whom 
ho  bestowed  the  name  of  Rosalind,  'a  feigned 
nam(»  which,  being  wel  ordered,  wil  bewray 


*  forsake  the  soyle*  which  Hobbinol  (i.e. 
Harvey)  offers  the  poet :  '  This  is  no  poetical 
fiction,  but  unfeynedly  spoken  of  the  Poet 
selfe,  who  for  speciall  occasion  of  private 
affayres  (as  I  have  bene  partly  of  himselfe 
informed)  and  for  his  more  preferment  re- 
moving out  of  the  Northparts  came  into  the 
South,  as  llobbinoU  indeede  advised  him 
privately.*  Harvey  was  in  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  queen's  powerful  favourite,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Harvey  recommended 


the  very  name  of  hys  love  and  mist ressewhom>  Spenser  to  his  patron's  notice.     Jsot  later 
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than  1678,  possibly  in  the  previous  year,  Spen- 
ser became  a  member  of  the  household  at 
Leicester  House  (afterwards  Essex  House) 
in  the  Strand.  For  his  patron's  amusement 
he  made  many  essays  in  poetry,  while  he  read 
largely  on  his  own  accoimt  and  confirmed 
his  intimacy  with  Ilarvey.  On  22  Dec. 
1578  Spenser  presented  Harvey,  while  the 
latter  was  on  a  visit  to  Leicester  in  London, 
with  a  copy  of  Copland's  now  rare  edition  of 
the  old  romance  of  'Howle^las.'  Spenser 
made  it  a  condition  that  if  Ilarvey  had  not 
read  the  volume  by  1  Jan.  following,  he 
should  forfeit  to  the   giver  an   edition   of 

*  Lucian  *  in  four  volumes.  The  copy  of 
'Howleglas*  presented  by  Spenser  is  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a  note  of  the 
bargain  in  Harvey's  handwriting  (Macrat, 
Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library^  pp.  122-3). 

One  of  Spenser's  chief  duties  while  in 
Leicester's  service  was  apparently  to  de- 
liver despatches  to  Leicester's  correspondents 
in  foreign  countries.  In  Spenser's  *  View  of 
the  l*resent  State  of  Ireland,*  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, Irenseus  (who  usually  utters  the 
sentiments  of  Spenser),  describes  what  he 
saw  '  at  the  execution  of  a  notable  tray  tour 
at  Limmericke,  called  Murrogh  O'Brien.' 
The  execution  took  place  in  July  1577  (see 
Carew  Papers^  ii.  104).  Perhaps  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  poet  with  Irenieus  is  not  to  be 
pressed  too  rigorously.  But  if  Spenser  was  in 
Ireland  in  1577,  it  was  doubtless  as  a  bearer 
of  despatches  from  Leicester  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  lord-deputy. 
In  April  1579  Spenser's  friend  Kirke  speaks 
of  him  as  *  for  long  time  farre  estranged,'  i.e. 
in  some  distant  foreign    land  (see  E.  K.'s 

*  Epistle  to  Master  Qabriell  Harvey,*  prefixed 
to  the  Shepheards Calender).  In  October  1579, 
in  a  letter  written  from  Leicester  House,  Spen- 
ser spoke  of  himself  as  *  mox  in  Gallias  navi- 
gaturo,*  and  of  having  to  seek  his  fortune 

per  inhospita  Cnnciisa  longo 
Perqne  Pyrenseos  montes  Babylonaquo  turpem, 

i.e.  in  Spain  and  Rome,  and  even  further 
afield;  and  he  adds  in  English,  'I  goe 
thither  as  sent  by  him  [my  lord]  and  main- 
tained mostwhat  of  him,  and  there  am  to 
employ  my  time,  my  body,  my  mind,  to  his 
Honour's  service.*  He  was  back  at  *  West- 
minster,* i.e.  Leicester  House,  early  in  April 
1680. 

Spenser's  association  with  Leicester  brought 
him  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Leicester's  nephew.  This  acquaintance 
rapidly  ripened  mto  a  deep  and  tender  friend- 
ship, of  singular  and  excellent  influence,  both 
mOTally  and  intellectually  [see  Sidney,  Sib 
Philip].  With  another  courtier,  Sir  Edward 


Ihrer,  he  also  formed  a  close  intimacy.    Love 
of  literature  was  the  main  bond  of  union  be- 
tween Spenser  and  his  new  friends.     With 
Sidney,  Dyer,  Drant,  and  others,  he  formed 
a  literary  club  which  they  styled  the  Areo- 
pagus.    Its  meetings  were  apparently  held  at 
Leicester  House  in  1578  and  1579.    There 
they  debated  on  and  experimented  in  the 
application  to  English  metre  of  the  classical 
rules  of  quantity,  a  scheme  which  Harvey  in 
and  out  of  season  pressed  on  Spenser's  and 
his  London  friends  attention.    Spenser  was 
for  a  time  attracted  by  the  theory.    '  I  am  of 
late,'  he  writes  to  Har\'ey,  5  Oct.  1579,  *  more 
in  love  wyth  my  English  versifying  [i.e.  on 
classical  lines]  than  with  ryming,  whyche  I 
should  haue  done  long  since,  if  I  would  then 
haue  followed  your  councell.*    And  he  gives 
a  specimen  of  some  unimpressive  iambic  tri- 
meters in  English,  while  he  announces  his 
intention  of  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  classi- 
cal metres  in  an  elaborate  topographical  poem 
'  Enithalamion  Thamesis.*  But  his  good  sense  7 
and  his  fine  ear  soon  revealed  to  him  the\ 
weakness  of  the  pedantic  arguments  which  j 
Harvey  urged  in  behalf  of  his  metrical  sys-  S 
tem,  and  tne  delusion  that  quantity  instead  I 
of  accent  was  the  right  principle  of  English  s 
verse  passed  away. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  Spenser 
and  Harvey  in  15/9  and  1580  give  full 
details  of  the  former's  exuberant  literary 
activity  at  the  period.  Of  the  numerous 
works  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
correspondence,  some  are  not  known  to  be 
extant,  or,  if  extant,  have  been  incorporated 
in  pooms  which  are  now  jcnown  by  other 
titles  than  those  conferred  on  them  by  Spen- 
ser and  Ilarvey  in  1579-80.'  Nine  English 
comedies,  called  after  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
manner  of  Herodotus,  cannot  be  identified 
with  anything  from  Spenser's  pen  that  sur- 
vives. •  Drcames  *  (formerly  called  *  My 
Slumber'),  a  poem  which,  in  IIar\'ey's  opinion, 
rivalled  Petrarch's  '  Visions,*  was  actually 
prepared  for  printing,  with  a  glossary  by 
KirKeand  illustrations  which  Spenser  deemed 
worthy  of  Michael  Angelo.  Harvey's  appre- 
ciative description  suggests  at  a  first  glance 
some  connection  with  thos6  *  Visions '  that 
had  done  duty  in  Van  der  Xoodt's  volume 
or  with  the  extant  *  Iluinos  of  Time,'  which 
was  first  published  in  1591  in  the  volume 
called  '  Complaints.'  But  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  against  the  supposition  that 
*Dreames'  escaped  destruction.  To  a  like 
category  belong  *  The  Dying  Pelican,'  another 
poem  ready  for  the  press,  and  *  The  English 
Poet,*  apparently  a  prose  tract  with  which 
Sidney  was  possibly  familiar  before  he  wrote 
his     *  Apologie    for    Poetrie.'    *  Legends,' 
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'  Pageants/  and  the  *  Epithalamion  Thamesis ' 
may  have  been  rough  drafts  of  episodes  that 
found  a  home  later  in  the  *  Faerie  Queene/ 
Fragments  of  the  *  Stemmata  Dudleiana/  in 
which  Spenser  apostrophised  his  patron 
Leicester,  may  be  emboaied  in  the  '  Kuines 
of  Time*  which  was  published  in  ^Com- 
plaints* in  1591.  Almost  all  the  other 
poems  published  in  that  volume  were  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  with  Harvey, 
and  were  probably  composed  while  Spenser 
was  enjoying  Leicester's  patronage.  Similarly 
the '  Ilymns  in  Honour  of  Love  and  of  Beauty  * 
(which  were  first  published  in  1596)  were 
probably  written  while  the  poet  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  *  Rosalind.* 

But  more  interesting  is  it  to  note  that  of 
the  two  poems — *  The  Shepheards  Calender  * 
and  *  The  Faerie  Queene  * — on  which  Spen- 
ser's fame  mainly  depends,  the  former  was 
completed,  and  the  latter  well  begun,  while 
Spenser  was  under  Leicester's  roof  in  1579. 

*  I  wil  in  hande  forthwith  with  my  "  Faerie 
Queene,**  whyche  I  praye  you  hastily  send 
me  with  al  expedition,*  wrote  Spenser  on 
5  Oct.  1579.  Eighteen  days  later  Harvey 
replied :  '  In  good  faith  I  had  once  again 
well  nigh  forgotten  your  "  Faerie  Queene ;  '* 
howbeit  by  good  chance  I  have  now  sent 
her  home  at  the  last,  neither  in  better  nor 
worse  case  than  I  found  her.'  Ten  years 
elapsed  before  any  portion  of  that  work  was 
ready  for  the  press.  The  *  Shepheards  Calen- 
der,' on  the  other  hand,  was  sent  to  press 
without  delay.  On  5  Dec.  1579  the  pub- 
lisher, Ilutjh  Singleton,  obtained  a  license  for 
its  publication,  and  it  appeared  at  once  in  a 
small  quarto  volume  bearing  the  title,  *The 
Shepheardes  Calender,  Conteyning  tvvelue 
^Egloffues  proportionable  to  the  twelve 
moneths.  Entitled  to  the  noble  and  ver- 
tuous  Gt^ntleraan  most  worthy  of  all  titles 
both  of  learning  and  cheualrie  M.  Philip 
Sidney.  At  London.  Printed  by  •  Hugh 
Singleton,  dwelling  in  Creede  Lane  neere 
vnto  Ludgate  at  the  signe  of  the  gylden 
Tunne,  and  are  there  to  be  solde,  1579.' 

Under  the  modest  pseudonym  of  *  Im- 
merito,'  the  author  dedicated  in  a  short 
poem  this  series  of  twelve  dialogues  or 
eclogues  to  his  friend  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Is  o  mention  was  anywhere  made  of  Spenser's 
name.  An  '  epistle  dedicatory  '  to  Gabriel 
Harvey,  dated  10  April   1579,  was  signed 

*  E.  K.,'  who  may  sately  be  identified  with 
Spenser's  and  Harvey's  college  friend,  Ed- 
ward Kirke.  From  the  same  pen  proceeded 
the  notes  and  glossary  that  were  appended 
to  each  poem.  The  design  was  suggested  by  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  Theoc^-itus,  Bion,  Clement 
Alarot,  and  the  Italian  Manti^anus  (cf.  Anylia^ 


1880,  iii.  and  1886,  ix.)  In  imitation  of  the 
Doric  dialect  of  the  first  named,  Spenser 
adopted  an  archaic  vocabulary,  which  justified 
Kirke's  glossary.  Marot*8  and  Mantuanus's 
influence  is  apparent  throughout,  alike  in 
subject-matter  and.  phraseology,  and  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  eclcmies  are  direct 
paraphrases  from  the  French  poet.  In  the 
'  June  *  eclogue  Spenser  introduced  a  pane- 
gyric on  Chaucer,  '  who  [he  says]  taught 
me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make.*  Love  is  the 
leading,  but  by  no  means  the  sole,  topic  of 
the  poems.  The  condition  of  the  church  and 
the  papal '  heresy*  are  discussed  in  the  spirit 
of  a  convinced  adherent  of  the  established 
church.  Among  the  interlocutors  of  the 
twelve  dialogues  Spenser  introduces  under 
veiled  names  not  only  his  friend  Harvey  (as 
Hobbinol)  and  himself  (as  Colin),  but  also 
Grindal,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (as 
Algrind). 

The  work  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
A  second  edition — an  exact  reprint — was 
issued  in  1581 '  for  John  Harison  the  younger.* 
A  third  and  a  fourth  edition  appeared  respec- 
tively in  1586  and  in  1591,  both  by  the  same 
publisher,  while  a  fifth,  printed  by  Thomas 
Creede,  was  dated  1597.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  John  Dove  about  1585,  but 
Dove's  rendering  remains  in  manuscript  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Spenser  was  at 
once  admitted  by  critical  contemporaries  to 
the  first  place  among  English  poets.  Wil- 
liam Webbe,  in  his  *  Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie'  (1586),  reserved  for  the  author  of 
the  *■  Shepheards  Calender,*  of  whose  name  he 
was  uncertain,  *  the  title  of  the  rightest  Eng- 
lish poet  that  ever  he  read  *  (ed.  Arber,  p.  35). 
*  He  may  well  wear  the  garland,  and  step 
before  the  best  of  all  English  poet^  that  1 
have  seen  or  heard '  {ib,  p.  52).  ^Before  1589 
Nash  wrote  of '  divine  Master  Spencer.'  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  while  deprecating  Spenser's 
use  ot  *  an  old  rustic  language,'  credited  the 
eclogues  with  *  much  poetry  indeed  worthy  of 
the  reading'  (Apology  for  Poetry).  Francis 
Meres,  like  Webbe,  saw  in  Spenser  the  com- 
peer of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  *  Master  Ed- 
mund Spenser,'  wrot«  Drayton,  *  had  done 
enough  for  the  immortality  of  his  name  had 
he  only  given  us  his  "  Shepherd's  Calendar," 
a  masterpiece,  if  any.* 

In  1580  Spenser  again  appeared  in  print. 
In  that  year  Henry  Bynneman  published 
two  volumes  to  which  Spenser  contributed. 
One  was  entitled  *  Three  proper  and  wittie 
familiar  Letters ;  lately  passed  betweene 
two  Vniversitie  men ;  toucning  the  Elarth- 

?[uake  in  Aprill  last,  and  our  English  re- 
ourmed  Versifying.    With  the  Preface  of 
a  well-wilier  to  them  both.'     The  other 
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Tolume  was  called  *  Two  othnr  very  com- 
mendable Letters,  of  the  same  mens  writing; 
both  touching  the  foresaid  Artificial  Versi- 
fying, and  certain  other  Particlulars :  More 
lately  deliuered  vnto  the  Printer.'  These 
five  published  epistles  were  drawn  from  the 
recent  correspondence  of  Harvey  and  Spenser, 
and  mainly  dealt  with  the  vexed  question  of 
English  scansion  and  Spenser's  literary  pro- 
jects. In  each  volume  only  one  letter  was 
from  Spenser.  That  which  opened  the  first 
he  signed  '  Immerito ; '  it  is  without  date. 
Spenser's  second  letter  prefaced  the  second 
volume,  and  was  dated  from  Leicester 
House  5  Oct.  1579,  and  is  in  most  copies 
aigned  '  E.  Spenser.'  Both  volumes,  unioue 
examples  of  which  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, throw  valuable  light  on  Elizabethan 
literary  history  (cf.  Letter-book  of  Gabriel 
Harvey,  1573-80,  Camden  Soc.  1884). 

Meanwhile  Spenser  was  hoping  for  more 
assured  preferment.  At  last,  in  July  1580, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Lei- 
cester and  his  nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Arthur  Grey, 
fourteenth  lord  Grey  de  Wilton  [q.  v.l,  then 
|[oing  to  Ireland  as  lord  deputy.  He  landed 
m  Dublin  with  Lord  Grey  on  12  Aug.,  and 
although  he  twice  revisited  England  in 
1581^90  and  in  1596,  Ireland  remained  his 
home  until  the  close  of  1598,  within  a  month 
of  his  death.  Foe  his  chief  and  his  policy 
ke  always  entertained  the  warmest  admira- 
tion (see  the  View,  passim,  especially  p.  655, 
Spenser's  Works,  Globe  edit.,  &nA  Faerie 
Queene,  v.;  cf.  Kinosley,  Westward  Ho, 
chaps,  ix.,  xi.)  He  accompanied  Ix)rd  Grey 
on  nis  expedition  to  Kerry  in  November 
1580,  when  the  Spaniards,  who  had  seized 
Smerwick,  were  captured  and  executed,  and 
lie  gave  a  vivid  picture  in  his  '  View  of  the 
Present  State  or  Ireland '  of  the  desolation 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  '  those  late 
warres  in  Mounster.'  As  Lord  Grey's  secre- 
tary he  had,  when  in  Dublin,  to  transcribe  and 
eollate  official  documents,  many  of  which, 
dated  in  1581  and  1582,  are  extant  with 
Terifications  in  his  signature.    He  was  well 

£dd  for  his  services,  and  in  1582  received 
r '  rewards  *  as  secretary  162/.  He  found 
a  congenial  friend  in  Lodowick  Brvskett 
fq.v.],  another  Irish  official.  On  22  Slarch 
1581  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Irish 
court  of  chancery.  This  post  was  given  him 
*  free  from  the  seal  ...  in  respect  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Lord  deputy '  {fiaL  Fiants, 
Eliz.  No.  S694).  Spenser  held  it  for  some 
seven  years.  But  besides  official  employ- 
ment he  secured  much  landed  property.  On 
16  July  1581  he  received  a  lease  of  the 
abbey  and  castle  and  manor  of  Enniscorthy 


in  Wexford  county;  but  this,  on  9  Dec.  fol- 
lowing, he  transferred  to  one  Richard  Synot.  % 
The  sale  money  he  seems  to  have  invested 
in  another  abbey  in  New  Ross.  In  1582  he 
received  a  six  years'  lease  of  Ix)rd  Baltin- 
glas^s  house  in  Dublin,  and  on  24  Aug.  of  that 
year  a  lease  of  New  Abbey,  co.  Kildare. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  was  officially 
described  as  *  of  New  Abbey,*  where  he  seems 
to  have  often  resided.  On  15  May  1583, 
and  again  on  4  July  1584,  he  acted  as  a 
commissioner  for  musters  in  county  Kildare. 
That  Spenser  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Englisnsocietv  in  Dublin  is  pleasantly  shown 
in  Bryskett's  *  Discourse  of  Civill  Life  '(1606). 
He  spent  three  days  apparently  in  1583  at 
BrysKett's  little  cottage  near  Dublin,  en- 
gaged in  literary  debate  with  his  fellow- 
guests.  Dr.  Long,  primate  of  Armagh,  Sir 
Thomas  Norris,  and  many  military  and  civil 
officers  stationed  in  Ireland.  But  the  coun- 
try of  Ireland  was  far  from  congenial  to  the 
poet.  He  regarded  the  Irish  as  a  *  savage 
nation '  with  whose  ideas  and\  demands  he 
was  wholly  out  of  sympathy ;  and  such  scenes 
of  blood  and  horror  as  he  witnessed  in 
Kerry  on  his  arrival  permanently  depressed 
him.  He  was  harassed,  too,  by  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  by  reminiscences  of  his  dis- 
appointment in  love.  '  The  want  of  wealth 
and  loss  of  love,'  wrote  a  friend  in  England 
in  1580,  scarce  permitted  him  to  'breathe' 

SA.  W.  in  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody,  ed. 
Mullen,  i.  65).  His  main  solace  was  in  lite-  • 
rary  work.  To  the  continuation  of  the 
'Faerie  Queeiu?,'  of  which  book  i.  and  part 
of  book  ii.  were  finished  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, he  devoted  all  his  leisure.  When  at 
Bryskett*s  cottage  about  1583,  he  described 
to  tlie  company  tne  serious  aim  of  the  poem. 
The  earliest  references  which  he  made  to 
Ireland  in  the  work  appear  in  canto  ix.  of 
1x)ok  ii.  (see  stanzas  13, 16,  and  24),  and  that 
book  was  probably  completed  in  the  early 
years  of  his  residence  in  Dublin.  At  the 
end  of  1586  he  doubtless  wrote  his  elegy  on 
'Astrophel,*  i.e.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (first 
published  with  '  Colin  Clout '  in  1595),  and 
the  fine  sonnet  to  his  friend  Harvey  (which 
the  latter  appended  to  his'Foure  I-iCtters* 
in  1592). 

On  22  June  1588  Spenser  resigned  his 
clerkship  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Dub- 
lin, purchasing  from  Brvskett  the  post  of 
clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster,  01  which 
one  of  the  party  he  had  met  at  Bryskett's 
cottage,  Sir  Thomas  Norris  [q.  v.],  was  act- 
ing president.  He  had  already  obtained  some 
landed  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork, 
where  the  Munster  council  held  its  sessions. 
In  1586  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Desmond 
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in  Munster  was  declared  forfeit,  and  it  was 
determined  to  T)lant  it  with  English  colonists. 
Spenser  heartily  approved  the  'plantation' 
scheme,  and  shared  the  accepted  belief  of 
Elizabethan  officials  that  the  natives  might 
justly  and  wisely  be  expropriated,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  exterminated.  In  the  articles 
for  the  *  Undertakers/  which  received  the 
royal  assent  on  27  June  1586,  Spenser  was 
credited  with  3028  acres.  The  final  patent, 
securing  his  title  to  this  property  at  an  an- 
nual rent  of  8/.  13*.  9d.  for  three  years,  and 
double  that  rent  subsequently,  was  passed 
26  Oct.  1591  (see  Gbosart.  1. 150-1).    On 


on 


the  property  was  the  old  castle  of  Kilcolman, 
three  miles  from  Doneraile,  co.  Cork.  A 
little  to  the  east  the  Bregoge  river  flows 
into  the  Awbeg  (Spenser's  *Mulla'),  and 
some  distance  south-east  the  Awbeg  flows 
into  the  Bluckwater  (Spenser's  *  Awnidufi",' 
see  Colin  Clouts  come  koine  ayaine ;  Faerie 
Queene,  iv.  xi.  41,  and  vii.  vi.  40). 

In  Kilcolman  Castle  Spenser  settled  in 
1588  on  taking  up  his  duties  as  clerk  of 
the  Munster  council.  It  is  alleged  that  a 
sister  kept  house  for  him,  presumably  Sarah 
Spenser.  She  afterwards  married  John  Tra- 
vers  of  a  Lancashire  family,  who  held  some 
oftice  in  Munster.  In  1589  the  poet  had  six 
householders  settled  on  his  lanas.  But  his 
relations  with  at  least  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, Maurice,  viscount  Roche  of  Fermoy,  a 
hursli-tem])ered  landlord,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  English  rule,  involved  him  in  a  long 
and  hanii^sing  litigation.  On  12  Oct.  1589, 
soon  after  the  poet  took  up  his  residence 
at  Kilcolman,  Lord  Roche  accused  Spenser, 
in  a  petition  to  the  queen,  of  intruding  on 
his  property,  and  of  illtreating  his  servants, 
tenants,  and  cattle.    Roche  proclaimed  that 

*  none  of  bis  people  should  have  any  trade 
or  conference  with  Mr.  Spenser  or  Mr.  l*iers, 
or  any  of  their  tenants  being  English,'  and 
caused  one  Teige  O'Lyne  to  be  fined  *  for  that 
he  received  Mr.  Spenser  in  his  house  one 
night  as  he  came  from  the  session  at  Lime- 
rick' (see  Gkosart,  i.  157).  The  quarrel 
dragged  on  for  fullv  five  years.  Greater 
satisfaction  Spenser  derived  from  intercourse 
with  another  neighbour,  a  fellow  *  under- 
taker'  in  the  Munster  plantation,  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  whose  acquaintance  Spenser  had 
doubtless  already  made  in  London  or  Dublin. 
In  1580  Rah'gh  was  residing  at  the  manor 
house  of  Youghal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black- 
water.  Ralegh  visited  Spenser  at  Kilcol- 
man, and  to  him  the  poet  confided  the  sense 
of  desolation  which  residence  in  Ireland  en- 
gendered.     He   was   still   working  at   the 

*  Faerie  Queene,'  and  he  showed  his  guest  a 
draft  of  the  first  three  books.    Rale^^ 


enchanted.  In  Spenser^s  words  (in  the  sub* 
sequently  written  *  Colin  Clouts  come  home 
againe '),  lialegh 

'Gan  to  cast  great  liking  to  my  lore 
And  great  dislikiog  to  my  luckless  lot 
That  banisht  had  myself,  like  wight  forlore, 
Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 
The  which  to  leave  thenceforth  he  counselled  me,. 
Unmeet  for  man  in  whom  was  aught  regardful, 
And  wend  with  him  his  Cynthia  to  see. 
Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  re- 
wardfol. 

Ralegh's  'Cynthia'  was  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Spenser  styled  his  sang^ne  friend  *The 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  and  crossed  the  St. 
George's  Channel  with  him  in  October  1589, 
resolved  to  publish  his  poem  and  seek  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign. 

Arrived  in  London,  doubtless  in  Novem- 
ber 1589,  Spenser  lost  no  time  in  entrusting 
his  manuscript  to  the  publisher,  William 
Ponsonby  [q.v.],  who,  on  1  Dec.  1589,  pro- 
cured alicensefor  the  publication  of  Uhefayre 
Queene  dysposed  into  xij  bookes '  (Arber, 
ii.  630).  Three  of  the  projected  twelve  books 
were  alone  completed,  and  these,  in  which 
Spenser  portrayed  the  adventures  of  his 
knights  of  Holiness,  Temperance,  and  Chas- 
tity, were  published  in  quarto  next  year.  In 
the  fewest  possible  woras  Spenser  dedicated 
the  volume  '  to  the  most  magnificent  em- 
presse  Elizabeth.'  A  prefatory  letter  from  the 
author  to  Ralegh,  dated  23  Jan.  1589-90, 
explained  '  his  whole  intention  in  the  course 
of  this  worke,'  and  six  friends — Ralegh, 
Harvev  (under  the  name  of  IIob\Tioll), 
H.  B.,'R[ichard  ?]  S[tapleton  ? j,  W.  L.,  and 
Ignoto — prefixed  verses,  while  the  author  sup- 
plied seventeen  prefatory  sonnets,  addressed 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Essex,  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  Ralegh,  liurghley,  and  other  great 
officers  of  state  or  court-ladies,  with  whom 
his  residence  in  Dublin  or  at  Leicester  House 
had  made  him  acquainted.  The  success 
achieved  by  his  *  Shepheards  Calender '  was 
far  more  than  sustained  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  three  books  of  the  *  Faerie  Queene.' 
His  right  to  supremacy  among  such  poets  as 
were  yet  familiar  to  the  Pmglish  public  was 
rendered  indisputable.  Men  of  letters,  with 
whom  ho  now  passed  much  of  his  time,  were 
unanimous  in  their  applause.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1596. 

Although  Spenser  was  welcomed  at  court, 
he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  more  con- 
genial occupation  than  Ireland  could  afford. 
In  some  of  the  pithiest  and  most  masculine 
verses  that  he  penned  he  had  already  de- 
picted ^  what  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide,' 
and  these  lines  soon  afterwards  appeared  in 
'"int  with  invigorated  point  (cf:   MMia\ 


HabberiTs  Tale).  Hb  wm  stiU  in  Loudon 
on  I  Jan,  1.590-1,  when  he  daled  thence 
'  Daphnoidn,'  an  t:\eey  on  Lady  IJoagias, 
daughttir  of  Viscount  Howard  of  Biadon,  and 
wife  of  Arthur  Gorges  [q.  v.]  Ponsonbv  pub- 
lished it  immediatdjT,  and  Spenaer  dedicated 
it  to  Uelena,  niaTchionesa  of  Notthnnipton. 
Next  month  the  queen  gB,\e  proof  of  her 
appteciation  by  bestowing  a  pension  on  the 
poet.  According  to  on  snecaote,  part^ly  re- 
port^ by  Hanningham,  the  diarist  {Dinry, 
643).  and  lold  at  length  by  Fuller,  Lord 
urghlev,  in  hie  capacity  of  lord  treasurer, 
protested  against  the  lai^neaa  of  the  sum 
which  the  queen  first  suggested,  and  waa 
directed  by  her  to  give  the  poet  what  was 
reasonable,  lln  received  a  formal  grant  of 
60/.  a  year  in  Fehruar)-  1590-1.  But  ihere 
is  no  ground  for  the  common  assumption 
that  the  pension  carried  with  it  the  formal 
dignity  of  poet -laureate. 

Spenser  soon  afterwards  resumed  residence 
at  Kilcolman,  and  amid  the  sorrows  of  dis- 
illusion penned  b  charming  account  of  kia 
travels  and  court  eiperiences,  nhich  he  en- 
titled '  Colin  Clouts  come  home  againe.'  A 
rivid  description,  under  disguised  names,  is 
given  of  the  literary  men  and  women  whose 
sympathy  he  had  won.  Allusion  i^  doubt- 
less made  to  Shakespeare  under  the  name  of 
Action.  Spenser  sent  the  manuscript  with  a 
letter '  dated  from  mv  house  of  Eilcoltnan  the 
27  of  December  1591' to  Ralegh,  to  whom  he 
expressed  indebtedness  for '  singular  favours 
and  Eundrie  good  tumes  shewed '  to  him  at 
his  '  lale  being  in  England.'  The  poem  was 
not  primed  till  1596. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  '  Faerie 
Queene '  led  Ponsonbv,  its  publisher,  to  col- 
lect 'such  small  poems  of  the  same  author 
as  I  heard  were  dieperst  abroad  in  snndry 
hands.'  A  license  lor  the  publication  was 
obtained  on  29  Dec.  loW,  and  the  Tolume 
appeared  next  year  with  the  title  '  Com- 
plaints, containing  enndne  small  pnema  of  the 
world's  vanitie.'  These  were  nine  in  number, 
\jx.  '  The  Ruines  of  Time ; '  '  The  Teares  of 
the  Muses ; '  '  Virgils  Onat '  (a  translation  of 
the  '  Culei.'  erroneously  ascribed  to  Virgil) ; 
'Prosopopoia,  or  Motlier  Hubberd's  TaJe;' 
'  The  names  of  Rome,  by  Bellay ; '  '  Muio- 
potmos,  or  the  Tale  of  the  Butlcrflie;' 
'  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanitie; ' '  Bellayes 
Visions,'  and  '  I'etrarehefl  Visions.'  Most  of 
the  poems  were  probably  juvenile  alibrts, 
which  bad  been  in  part  rewritten.  The  lafil 
two  pieces  were  revised  versions  of  his  contri- 
butions to  Van  der  Noodt's  volume  of  1669. 
The  '  Onat '  was  described  as  '  long  since 
dedicaisd  to  the  roost  noble  and  excellent 
I,  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  late  deceased.' 


^cd,  the 


The  title  of  ■  The  Tearea  of  the  Muses,'  an 
interestingcriticism  of  contemporary  literary 
etfort,  in  which  each  muse  in  turn  deplored 
her  waning  power,  was  drawn  from  that  of 
a  Latin  poem  written  by  Harvey  in  1678. 
'  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale '  was  slated  to  have 
been  '  long  aithens  composed  in  the  raw  con- 
ceipt  of  tnv  youth.'  "The  best  poem  ia  the 
volume, '  jfiiiopot  mos,'  an  allegorical  account 
of  a  proud  butterfly  who  ia  swept  by  a  gust 
of  wind  into  a  spider's  web,  is  the  most 
airily  fanciful  of  all  Spenser's  words.  Dut 
the  collection  gave  by  its  satiric  freedom 
some  offence  in  liifch  quarters.  Shaliespeare, 
in  'Midsummer  Kight's  Dream '(v.  i.  62- 
64),  described  '  The  Teares  of  the  Muses'  as 
'a  piece  sharp  and  satirical.'  'The  Huinea 
of  'rime,'  in  Chaucerian  stania  (dedicated  to 
Sidney's  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke), 
lamented  the  deaths  of  Lords  Leicester  and 
Warwick,  Sidney,  and  Walsingham,  but  it 
incideiitallv  reUected  on  Lord  Burghley,with 
the  result{according  to  JohnWeever's'  Epi- 

'  grams.' lo99)  that  the  poem  was  'called  in.' 
A   like   fate   attended   '  Mother   Hubberd's 
Tale,'  a  satire  on  court  vices  and  follies. 
Ponsonby  held  forth  the  hope  that  hemight 

'  hereafter  issue  other  neglected  or  lost  pieces 
by  Spenser — vii.  '" Ecclesiastes "  and  "  Can- 
ticumCanticorum"  translated,  "A  sennight's 
Slumber,"  the  "Hell nf  Lovers,"  ''His  purga- 
torie" — being  all  dedicated  to  ladies ;  besides 
some  other  pamphlets  looselie  scattered 
abroad,  as  "The  dying  Pellican"  [already 
noticed  ns  ready  for  the  press  in  the  corre- 

rndence  with  Harvey],  "The  pgwera  of 
Lord,"  "The  sacrifice  of  a  Sinner,"  "The 
seven  Psalms,"  &e.'  Kone  of  these  works 
were  recovered. 

In  1692  Spenser  fell  in  love  ag»in  ;  in  1503 
the  lady  after  some  hesitation  accepted  his 
suit,  ia  sonnets,  called  '  Amoretti,'  lie  kept 
a  sort  of  diary  of  hla  wooing,  and  we  leam 
from  one  of  them  (No,  74)  that  the  lady's 
Christian  name  was  Elizabeth.  She  was 
probably  daughter  of  one  James  Dovie,  a 
Itiosmaii  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  earl  of  Cork 
[q.  T-J  S]>eiiser  and  Elizabeth  Boyle  were 
married  on  11  June  1594,  either  In  the 
cathedral  of  St,  Finharr  at  Cork,  or  in  St, 
Mary's  Church,  Youghal,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  town  Elizabeth's  fatier  had 
properly.  Spenser  celebrated  his  marriwe 
m  a  splendid  epithalamion — '  one  of  the 
grandest  lyrics  in  English  poetry.' 

MeanwEile  Spenser's  neighbour,  Lord 
Roche,  was  still  pursuing  him  with  littgalion. 
In  l593Uoche  presented  two  petit  ions  against 
him,  besides  one  against  a  certain  Jnan  Jiy 
Callaghan,whomSpen«er,  'a  heavy  adversary 
unto  your  suppliant,'  supported  and  main- 
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tained.  Spenser  was  charged  with  detain- 
ing sixteen  ploughlands  which  Roche  claimed 
as  his  own  property.  At  length,  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Dublin, 
Lord  Roche  was,  on  12  Feb.  1694,  decreed 
possession  of  the  lands  in  debate.  Perhaps 
as  a  consequence  Spenser  resigned  in  the  same 
year  his  clerkship  of  the  Munster  council. 
yt  In  1594  Spenser  sent  to  Ponsonby  for  pub- 
lication his  'Amoretti  and  Epithalamion/ 
which  was  licensed  for  publication  on  19  Nov. 
1594,  and  appeared  next  year  with  a  dedi- 
cation by  the  publisher  to  Sir  Robert  Need- 
ham,who  brought  the  manuscript  to  London. 
In  1595  Ponsonby  also  issued  '  Colin  Clouts 
come  homeagaine,' with  an  appendix  of  elegies 
on  Spenser  s  late  friend  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Spenser  was  only  author  of  the  opening 
elegy — the  beautiful  *Astrophel,  a  pastoral! 
elegie.*  On  the  eye  of  his  marriage  in  1594 
he  had  completed  three  more  books  of  the 
'Faerie  Queene*  (sonnet  Ixxx.),  and  at  the 
close  of  1595  he  himself  brought  them  and 
some  small  pieces  to  London.    The  '  second 

garte  of  the  Faery  Queen,  containing  the  4, 
,  and  6  bookes,^was  licensed  for  publica- 
tion bv  Ponsonby  on  20  Jan.  1695-6,  and 
appeared  soon  afterwards,  again  in  quarto. 
The  new  instalment  illustrated  allegorically 
the  characters  of  Justice,  Friendship,  and 
Court esy  respect ively .  The  popularity  of  the 
second  yolume  (with  which  a  second  edition 
of  the  first  was  often  bound  up)  was  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  its  forerunner.  But  a  part 
of  its  subject-matter  exposed  it  to  censure. 
In  the  fourth  book — on  Justice — the  poet  re- 
flected unsympathetically  on  the  fate  of 
Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots,  whom  he  portrayed 
under  the  name  Duessa.  James  VI  of  Scot- 
land complained  to  Robert  Bowes,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Edinburgh,  of  these  dis- 
honouring reflections  on  his  mother,  and 
Bowes,  in  repeating  the  king's  complaint  to 
Burghley,  urged  that  Spenser  might  be 
punished  (cf.  CaL  iScottish  State  Papers^ 
1509-1603,  pp.  723-4,  747).  But  friends 
abounded,  especially  in  court  circles.  In  the 
autumn  he  was  with  the  court  at  ( J reenwich, 
still  hopeful  of  preferment.  From  Green- 
wich on  1  Sept.  1590  he  dated  his  dedication 
to  two  ladies  of  rank  (Margaret,  countess  of 
Cumberland,  and  Mary,  countess  of  War- 
wick )  of  his  *  Foure  itymnes  made  by  Ed- 
mond  Spenser '  (London,  by  Ponsonby,  1596). 
Two  of  the  poems — hymns  in  honour  of  loye 
and  beauty — had  been  long  in  circulation  in  ' 
manuscript.  The  two  new  poems  celebrated  i 
Mieayenly  love'  and  *  heavenly  beauty.' 
he  described  them, perhaps  not  quite  Ir 
as  *  a  palinode  in  regard  *«  ♦he  earlier 
In  November  Spen^  -.ng  'v 


Earl  of  Essex  at  Essex  Iloufle,  where  he  hid 
lived  in  former  years  while  it  belonged  to 
Leicester.  On  8  "Nov.  1596  there  were  mir- 
ried  at  Essex  House  two  daughters  of  Ed- 
ward Somerset,  fifth  earl  of  Worcester  [q.v.], 
and  in  honour  of  this  double  marriage  Spen- 
ser penned  the  latest,  and  one  of  the  most 
fascmating,  of  his  poems — ^his '  Prothalamioii' 
(London,  for  William  Ponsonby,  1596, 4to). 

The  most  elaborate  work  that  Spenser 
wrote  during  this  London  yisit  was  in  proee, 
and,  although  licensed  for  issue  on  14  April 
1598,  was  published  posthumously,     ihis 
was  his  *  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land, discoursed  by  way  of  a  Dialogue  between 
Eudoxus  and  Irenseus,'  a  work  of  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  shrewdness,  the 
fruit    of  keen   observation   and   assiduous 
thought.  Spenser  wrote  of  Lneland  altogether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Elizabethan 
Englishman.    lie  allowed  no  recognition  of 
Irish  claims  and  rights.     English  laws  were 
to  be  enforced  and  Irish  nationality  to  be 
uprooted  by  the  sword.    Sir  James  Ware, 
who  first  printed  the  tract,  deplored  Spen- 
ser's want  of  charity,  and  other  Irish  writers 
assert  that  Spenser  s  harsh  sentiments  long 
rendered  his  natne  abhorrent  to  the  native 
population  (cf.    Habdihak).      But  in  hiB 
*  \  iew '  the  poet  acknowledged  defects  in  the 
existing  English  rule,  and  denounced,  in  an- 
ticipation of  Swift,  the  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation of  the  protestant  clergy  and  the  un- 
readiness of  the  new  settlers  to  take  advan- 
tage by  right  methods  of  cultivation  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  soil.   Spenser  contem- 
plated another  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland  of  which  there  is  no  trace. 

Very  early  in  1597  Spenser  returned  from 
London  to  Kilcolman  depressed  in  mind  and 
in  failing  health.  In  the  '  IVothalamion ' 
he  wrote  of  himself  as  one 

whom  snlleia  care. 
Through  discontent  of  my  lon^  fruitless  stay 
In  Princes  court  and  expectation  va3me, 
Of  idle  hopes  which  still  doe  fly  away 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afflict  my  brnyne. 

On  30  September  1598  he  was  appointed 

sheriff  of  Cork,  and  was  described  in  the 

royal  letter  as  ^a  gentleman  dwelling  in  the 

county  of  Cork  who  is  well  known  unto  you 

all  for  his   good  and  commendable  parts, 

being  a  man  endowed  with  good  knowledge 

and  learning,  and  not  unskilful  or  withoat 

experience   in  the  wars.'    The   storm  that 

had  long  been  gathering  among  the  native 

Irish  was  then  on  the  point  of  bursting.  On 

\ug.  1598  Hugh  O'NeiU,  earl  of  Tyrone 

^  the  great  Irish  chieftain,  had  de- 

>n  English  army  at  the  Yellow  Ford 

■xiackw-*—     The  spirit  of 


t«Dt  which  the  '  ptaoUtion '  had  tbineiiled 
ftmong  the  native  Irish  in  Muneter  at  once 
grew  active.  In  October  O'Neill  sent  a  force 
of  hh  Irish  levies  into  the  province,  and 
rebellion  broke  out.  Eight  thousand  clans- 
men, under  the  'Bugan'  Earl  of  Desmond, 
overran  county  Cork.  I'anic  seized  the 
English  offlciala.  Spenaer,  the  newlj  ap~ 
pointed  flheriff,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
completely  unawares.  In  Uctoberatl  Uun- 
.  «ter  ivaa  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
"V^  ^^Kilcolman  Cutle  was  burnt  over  the  poet's 
liead,  and  he  fled  to  Cork  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  According  to  Ben  Jouson, 
whose  evidence  as  that  of  a  contemporary 
cannot  be  lightty  dieregarded,  but  is  on  this 
point  controvertible,  one  of  his  children 
perished  in  the  flames.  At  Cork  Spenser 
drew  up  a  '  briefe  note  of  Ireland,'  which 
he  inscribed  to  the  queen.  In  it  he  en- 
treated Elizabeth  to  show  unto  'these  vile 
caltifiii '  the  terror  of  her  wrath,  and  to 
equip  ten  thousand  men  with  a  competent 
force  of  cavalry,  to  exterminate  them  ( Cal. 
State  Paperi.  Irish,  1698-9,  p.  431-3 ;  Gro- 
eART,  1.  537-65).  Among  the  Irish  state 
papers  for  1&98-9  is  an  unpublished  ma- 
nuscript, describing  in  dialogue  form  the 
attack  on  the  English  settlers  in  King's 
Countv  between  the  harvest  of  Ifi07  and  All 
Saints'  day  of  1598.  It  claims  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Wilson,  although  it  is 
dedicated  by  '  II.  C  to  Essei.  The  inter- 
locutors are  named  Peregryn  and  Silvyn 
(the  names  of  ,two  of  Spenser's  sons) ;  and 
the  tone  of  their  conversation  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  IreniEus  and  Eudoius  in 
his  '  View  of  the  IVesent  State  of  Ireland ' 
(Cal.  State  Papera,  Irish,  1-59S-9,  pp.  605 
seq.])  Jt  probably  embodies  eipressions  of 
opmion  which  Spenser  had  communicated  to 
ita  author.  On  9  Dec.  Sir  Thomas  Ni 
the  president  of  Munster,  sent  Spenser  from 
Cork  to  London,  with  a  despatch  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  rebellion  (ifi.  p,  414). 
Noms  doubt  less  intended  that  Spenser  should 
alsoadvise  the  government  in  London  of  the 
general  situation.  But  his  physique  w 
overstrained  by  the  aniietles  and  hardshi 
be  had  underf^one.  He  found  shelter  at  i 
'  inn '  or  lodging  in  King  Street,  Westmi 
ater,  but  a  month  after  hla  arrival — on 
Saturday,  ill  Jan.  1598-9— he  died  there. 
John  Chamberlain,  the  letter-writer,  wrote 
next  day  to  his  friend  Carleton :  '  Spei 
our  principnll  poet,  comming  lately  ot 
Ireland,  died  at  Westminster  on  Saturday 
last '  (Letter*  letnp.  Elh.  C-amden  Soc.  p. 
41).  Ben  Jonson  asserts  that  he  perished 
'for  lack  of  bread,'  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Kwor,  learning  of  his   diatress  in  his  lost 
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hours,  sent  him  '  20  pieces,'  which  the  poet 
refused,  saying  '  he  was  sorrie  he  haa  no 
time  to  spend  them'  (Cuncerso/ion*  with 
Dntmmotul,  Shakespeare  Soc.,  pp.  7,  12). 
But  this  story  cannot  be  literally  accepted. 
Camden  so  for  corroborates  Ben  Jonson  as 
to  assert  that  Spenser's  life  was  a  long 
wrestle  with  poverty,  and  that  he  returned 
to  London  '  a  poor  man.'  John  Weever,  in 
an  eplgrampuDiiehedintbe  year  of  Spenser's 
death,  declared: 

Spenrar  13  raintJ,  of  our  lutext  time 
The  fairojt  mioe,  Faeries  foalost  want. 
The  author  of  the  '  Retume  from  Parnassus' 
asserts  that  in  his  lost  hours  '  maintenance ' 
was  denied  him  by  an  ungrateful  country. 
Fletcher,  in  the  '"Purple    Island,'  MTote  of 
Spenser : 
Poorly,  poor  man,  he  lived ;  poorly,  poor  man,  he 

died. 
Nevettbeleaa,  he  was,  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  a  pensioner  of  the  crown,  and  came 
from  Ireland  as  the  bearer  of  official  des- 

Eatches  of  moment.  It  is  incredible  that 
is  destitution  should  have  proved  bo  com- 
fleto  as  to  issue  in  death  Ijy  starvation, 
rienda,  too,  were  numerous  in  London,  and 
they  procured  for  him  burial  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  His  grave  was  at  the  south 
end  of  the  south  transept,  a  few  yards  from 
Chaucer,  the  'Titjrrus  whom  he  delighted 
to  acknowledge  as  hia  poetic  master.  Kssex, 
according  to  abundant  contemporary  evi- 
dence, paid  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  (cf. 
Camdbs,  Annate*,  ed.  1688.  p.  565;  Phi- 
HBAS  Fletcher,  Purple  Island;  FtftLKK, 
Worthiet).  According  to  Camden  '  his 
hearse '  waa  '  attended  by  poets,  and  mourn- 
ful elezies  and  poems,  with  the  pens  that 
wrote  them,  were  thrown  into  his  tomb.' 

A  beautiful  passage  in  Browne's  '  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals'  (Bk.  3,  Song  1,11.  1006- 
1025)  attests  that  Eliiabeth  ordered  a 
monument  to  Spenser's  memory,  but  that 
the  order  was  intercepted,  and  the  al- 
lotted sum  embezzled  by  an  avaricious 
courtier.  A  monument  of  gfev  marble  was 
finally  erected  by  Nichohta  Stone  at  the 
cost  (40/. )  of  Ann  Clifford,  countess  of  Dor- 
set [q.  V.J,  in  1820.  An  English  inscription 
(inaccurate  as  to  dates)  described  Spenser 
as  'the  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  lyme,  whose 
Divine  Spirrit  needs  noe  othir  witneese  then 
the  Works  which  he  left  behinde  him.'  It 
is  reported  that  on  the  original  gravestone 
were  inscribed  two  Latin  distichs,  of  which 
the  first,  according  to  Camden,  ran  : 
Die  propo  Cbaueorum,  Sponsere,  poetn  poatam 

Condcria,  et  versu  quam  tumulo  propior 
(Causes,  Ilege»  Rtginv:,  ItKX),    s.  t,   'In 
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Li  parte  capell»  regis ').  By  a  subscrip- 
Lised  at  Cambridgie  in  1778  by  the  poet 


aust  rali  ^ 

lion  raised  at  Cambridgie  in  1778  by  the  poet 
William  Mason  [q.  v.],the  tomb  was  repaired 
and  the  English  inscription  was  recut  with 
corrected  dates.  No  trace  then  remained  of 
the  Latin  distichs,  and  they  are  now  absent 
from  the  tomb  (Neale  and  Bratley's  West- 
minster  Abhey^  ii.  263-4;  *  Chapter  Book/ 
13  April  1778,  ap.  Stanley's  memorials^  p. 
i>o3). 

Aubrey  states  on  the  authority  of  Chris- 
toplier  Beeston,  the  old  actor,  that  Spenser 
was  *  a  little  man,  wore  short  hair,  little 
band.s,  and  little  cutis*  (Z*iv^,  iii.  642). 
Harvey  bantered  him  on  the  fulness  of  his 
beurd  as  a  young  man  in  1579  (ci.  Letter- 
book,  p.  G4).  Four  reputed  portraits  (in  oils) 
are  known.  One  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoull,  at  Dupplin  Castle  (half-length); 
another  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  at  Bretbv 
Park  (three-quarter  length) ;  a  third,  a  copy 
by  Jienjamin  Wilson  (presented  by  the  poet 
Mason)  from  a  now  lost  original  belonging 
to  (toorge  Onslow,  is  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge;  and  a  fourth,  ascribed  to  the 
Florentine  Alessandro  Allori  (Bronzino),  is 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  Sabine  Baring- 
Gould.  An  engraving  from  Lord  Kinnoull  s 
picture,  by  U.  Warren,  was  published  in 
1822,  and  one  from  Lord  Carnarvon's  pic- 
ture (formerly  Lord  Chesterfield's),  by  Cook, 
in  1777.  Air.  Baring-Gould's  picture  was 
engraved  by  W.  J.  Alais  in  1880  for  Mr. 
Grosart's  edition  of  Spenser  (vol.  ii.)  A 
contemporary  miniature,  belonging  to  I^ord 
Fitzhardinge,  was  also  engraved  by  Alais. 
Vert  lie  issued  un  engraving  in  1727,  and  it 
has  often  been  reproduced.  Another  print, 
by  Fougeron,  represents  the  poet  seated. 

Spenser's  widow  Elizabeth  (Boyle)  re- 
married in  1()03  one  Richard  or  Roger 
Seckerstone,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  Richard. 
( )n  Seckerstone's  death  she  married  a  third 
husband,  Captain  Robert  Tynt.  The  poet's 
8ist(tr  Sarah,  wife  of  JohnTravers,  was  buried 
with  her  husband  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Finbarr's  Church,  Cork.  Their  son  Robert 
Travers  erected  a  marble  tomb  over  his 
parents'  grave  and  received  permission  from 
the  dean  and  chapter  to  be  buried  beneath 
it.  No  trace  of  it  survives  ((iROSAUT,  i. 
423-0). 

Spenser  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  heir,  Sylvanus  (159'')!-'- 1(338),  married  a 
Koman  catholic,  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of 
David  Nagle  or  jS'angle  of  Monaning,  co. 
Cork,  who  (lied  at  Dublin,  14  Nov.  1037  ;  by 
her  Sylvanus  had  two  sons — Edmund,  who 
died  >oung  and  unmarried,  and  W^illiam, 
born  about  1634.  The  latter  succeeded  to 
Kilcolman,    but    incurred   the    penalty  of 


transplantation  into  Connaught  as  an  '  Eng- 
lish papist  *  during  the  Commonwealth ;  his 
lands  were  assign^,  20  May  1054,  to  Captain 
Peter  Courthope  and  his  troop  of  the  Earl  of 
Orrery's  late  regiment.  William  Spenser 
solicited  Cromwell  for  a  dispensation  from 
transplantation  and  the  restoration  of  his 
estate,  alleging  that  '  since  his  coming  to 
'  years  of  discretion  he  had  utterly  renounced 
!  the  popish  religion.'  His  petition  was  fft- 
vourably  received  by  Cromwell  out  of  regard 
for  the  good  services  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  poet,  his  grandfather;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  Restoration  apparently  that 
he  recovered  possession  of  Kilcolman.  On 
31  July  1678  he  further  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  m  counties  Galway  and  Roscommon 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres, 
including  the  town  of  Balinasloe,  where  an 
existing  house  is  shown  as  his  residence. 
(This  property  was  sold  on  26  Feb.  1716  to 
Frederick  Trench,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty.)  William  proved  a  warm  ad- 
herent of  William  of  Orange,  and  for  his 
loyalty  received  a  ffrant  of  the  forfeited 
estate  of  his  cousin  llugoline,  including  the 
lands  of  Rinny,  in  1697.  He  survived  till 
about  1720,  and  left  a  son  Nathaniel  and  a 
daughter  Susannah.  Nathaniel  died  in  1734, 
leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
eldest  son  Edmund,  styled  *  of  Kilcolman,' 
had  a  daughter  Rosamond,  who  married  one 
James  Bume.  Their  daughter,  likewise 
called  Rosamond,  married  Captain  Richard 
Tiddemnn ,  whose  grandson,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Spenser  Tiddeman,  rector  of  West  Ilanning- 
lield,  is  the  present  head  of  the  family.  Kil- 
colman Castle  is  now  an  ivied  ruin. 

The  poet's  second  son ,  Lawrence,  was  styled 
of  Bandon ;  his  will  was  proved  in  16.>4. 

The  poet's  third  son,  Peregrine,  married 
Dorothy  Maurice,  on  which  occasion  his 
brother,  Sylvanus,  made  over  to  him  part  of 
his  estate,  viz.  the  lands  of  Rinny,  near 
Kilcolman.  He  died  before  16o6,  leaving 
a  son  llugoline,  who,  taking  sides  with 
James  II  against  William,  was  attainted  and 
outlawed  on  11  June  1691,  and  his  property 
bestowed  on  his  cousin  William. 

The  poet's  only  daughter,  Catherine,  is 
conjectured  to  have  married  one  William 
Wiseman  of  Bandon  (information  kindly 
8U])plied  bv  Robert  Dunlop,  esq. :  Gent,  Mag, 
1842  ii.  138-143,  1855  ii.  605-9;  Grosart, 
vol.  i.  app.  M.  pp.  555-71). 
/  Spenser's  main  achievement,  *  The  Faerie 
Queene  ' — the  only  great  poem  that  had  been 
written  in  England  since  Chaucer  died— 
was  in  design  a  moral  treatise.  According  to 
Bryskett's  report  of  the  account  that  the  poet 
gave  of  his  scneme  to  Br}'8kett*8  guests  about 
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1683,  Spenser  wished  'to  represent  all  the 
moral  virtues,  assigning  to  every  virtue  a 
knight  to  be  the  patron  and  defender  of  the 
same  ;  in  whose  actions  and  feates  of  armes 
and  chivalry  the  operations  of  that  virtue, 
whereof  he  is  the  protector,  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  the  vices  and  unruly  appetites 
that  oppose  themselves  against  the  same  to  be 
beaten  down  and  overcome/  The  poet  sub- 
sequently explained  in  the  prefatory  letter  to 
Ralegh  that,  following  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  aims  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  he  laboured  to  portray  *  the  image  of 
a  brave  knight  [under  the  name  of  Prince 
Arthur],  periected  in  the  XII  private  moral 
virtues  as  Aristotle  hath  devised/  Twelve 
books  were  needed  for  this  purpose,  and  if  the 
effort  were  well  received,  the  author  looked 
forward  to  expounding  in  another  twelve 
the  twelve  political  virtues  that  were  essen- 
tial to  a  perfect  ruler  of  men.  In  working 
out  his  scheme,  the  poet  imagined  twelve 
knights,  each  the  champion  of  one  of  *  the 
private  moral  virtues,*  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  in  honour  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
should  undertake  perilous  combats  with  vice 
in  various  shapes.  Prince  Arthur  was  in- 
troduced into  the  design  as  a  t^-pe  of  the 
Aristotelian  virtue  of  magnanimity,  and  was 
represented  it^  quest  of  his  fated  bride,  the 
Faerie  Queene,  in  whom  Spenser,  with 
courtier-like  complacency,  shadowed  forth 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  prince,  moreover,  was 
to  fall  in  with  each  of  the  twelve  knights, 
and  by  his  superior  virtue  to  rescue  them  in 
turn  from  destruction.  The  careers  of  the 
Red  Cross  knight  of  holiness,  and  of  the 
knights  of  temperance,  chastity,  justice, 
friendship,  and  courtesy,  were  alone  com- 
pleted. Of  the  rest  of  the  design  there  only 
survives  a  fragment  dealing  with  the  knight 
of  constiincy  (first  published  in  the  first  folio 
edition  of  1600).  But  in  the  unfinished 
poem  Spenser  found  opportunity  to  depict 
allegorically  not  merely  all  the  moral  dangers 
and  diiiiculties  that  beset  human  existence, 
but  all  the  ideals  of  manliness  and  of 
righteousness  in  religion  and  politics  that 
were  current  in  his  day.  But  it  is  neither 
as  ai^  ethical  tractate  nor  even  as  an  allegory 
that  the  poem  lives.  The  fertilitv  of  Spen- 
ser's invention  impelled  him  to  lavish  on  each 
of  his  numerous  characters  and  incidents  a 
luxuriance  of  pictorial  imagery  which  owed 
little  or  nothing  to  his  allegorical  or  ethical 
intention.  Monotony  is  inseparable  from  a 
scheme  which  involves  an  endless  recurrence 
of  contests  between  tjrpes  of  vices  and  virtues, 
and  there  is  some  jnstification  for  the  charge 
of  tedioasnesa  which  was  brought  against 
the  poem  by  Landor,  and  has  been  frequently 


repeated.  *  Very  few  and  very  weary  are 
those,'  Macaulay  wrote,  *  who  [having  perused 
the  first  canto]  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast' — an  unfortunately  inaccurate 
reference  to  the  last  incident  of  the  sixth 
book,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dismisses 
the  Beast  unscathed.  Nevertheless,  the 
patient  reader  is  rewarded  at  every  turn  by 
episodes  which  are  informed  by  a  wealth  of 
fancy  and  of  musical  diction  that  gives  the 

*  Faerie  Queene '  a  place  among  English  nar- 
rative poems  not  far  below  the  greatest  of 
them — Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost.'  *  The  no- 
bility of  the  Spencers,'  wrote  Gibbon  in  his 
memoirs,  *  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched 
by  the  tro])hie8  of  Marlborough,  but  I  exhort 
them  to  consider  the  "  Fairy  Queen  "  as  the 
most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet.' 

The  nine-lined  stanza  in  which  the  *  Faerie 
Queene '  was  written  was  invented  by  Spen- 
ser, and  has  since  been  called  *  the  Spenserian 
stanza.'  TheThymea run  a babbcbcc.  The 
stanza  was  formed  by  adding  an  alexandrine 
to  the  ten-syllabled  eight-line  stanzas  known 
among  the  French  poets  as  *  chant  royal,' and 
among  the  Italians  as  '  ottava  rima.'  The 
latter  was  occasionally  employed  by  Chaucer, 
while  Spenser  in  his  *  \  irgil's  6nat '  and 

*  Muiopotmos'  admirably  illustrated  its  capa- 
cities. The  Spenserian  stanza  tends,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  *  ottava  rima,'  to 
monotony  and  languor ;  but  Spenser  gave  it 
sustained  spirit  and  energy  by  the  variety  of 
hispauses. 

Except  Milton,  and  possibly  Gray,  Spenser 
was  the  most  learned  of  English  poets, 
and  signs  of  his  multifarious  readinsf  in  the 
classics  and  modem  French  and  Italian  lite- 
rature abound  in  his  writings.  Marot  in- 
spired his  *  Shepheards  Calender.'  The  *  Faerie 
Queene  '  was  avowedly  written  in  emulation 
of  Ariosto's  *  Orlando/  and  Sackville's  *  In- 
duction' to  the  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates' 
gave  many  hints  for  the  general  outline  (cf. 
Faerie  Queene^  prefatory  sonnet  to  Sack- 
ville).  Throughout  the  great  work  Homer 
and  Theocritus,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  Petrarch 
and  Tasso,  Du  Bellay,  Chaucer,  and  many  a 
modem  romance  writer  of  Western  Europe, 
are  laid  under  repeated  contribution.  Spen- 
ser's scholarly  proclivities  moulded,  too,  his 
vocabulary-,  in  which  archaisms  figured  with 
such  frequency  as  to  jeojiardise  his  popularity 
in  his  own  day  and  later;  Daniel  wrote  of 
his  '  aged  accents  and  untimely  words ' 
{Delia f  1592,  sonnet  46).  None  but  a  very- 
zealous  scholar  would  have  borne  with  equa- 
nimity the  apparatus  of  notes  and  glossary 
with  which  a  friend  encumbered  his  early 
poems.  But  Spenser's  subtle  aesthetic  sense 
permitted  him  to  assimilate  nothing  that 
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did  not  enhance  the  pictorial  beauty  of  his 
spacious  achievement. 

Spenser's  influence  on  English  poetic  litera- 
ture cannot  be  readily  over-estimated.  In  his 
own  day  he  found  professed  imitators  of  all 
degrees  of  ability,  from  William  Smith,  the 
author  of  *  Chloris '  (1695),  and  Richard  Nic- 
cols,  author  of  *  The  Beggar's  Ape  *  ( 1627),  to 
William  Browne,  the  author  of  *  Britannia's 
Pastorals/  one  of  his  fittest  disciples.  Richard 
Bamfield,  Thomas  Nashe,  Thomas  Dekker, 
Michael  Drayton,  Joseph  Hall,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herbert  fin  *  Praise  of  Cadwallader,' 
1604)  were  whole-hearted  panegvrists.  Spen- 
ser is  very  largely  represented  In  the  many 
anthologies  that  were  issued  within  two 
years  of  his  death.  In  *  England's  Parnassus  * 
(1600)  he  is  quoted  225  times,  while  Shake- 
speare is  quoted  only  seventy-nine.  Ben 
Jonson,  among  his  literary  contemporaries, 
stands  alone  in  the  confession  that '  Spenser's 
stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  his  matter' 
(Conversations^  p.  2),  and  even  Ben  Jonson 
knew  by  heart  *  some  verses  of  Spenser's 
"Calendar"    about    wine'    {ib,  p.    9;    cf. 

*  Eclogue '  for  October  ad  fin.)     Of  a  later 

feneration,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher  and 
lenry  More  acknowledged  Spenser  as  their 
master,  and  in  Milton's  eyes  '  our  sage  and 
serious  poet  Spenser'  was  a  sure  guide  as 
thinker  as  well  as  poet  (cf.  Milton,  Prose 
^or/»,  ed.  St.  John, ii.  68,  iii. 84).  Dr. Johnson 
was  convinced  that  Bunvan's*  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress '  owed  very  much  to  t  he '  Faerie  Queene.' 
A  perusal  of  that  poem  in  youth  made 
Cowley  *  irrecoverably  a  poet.'  Dryden  re- 
cognised in  Spenser  not  merely  liis  own 
master  in  English,  but  one  who  was  en- 
dowed with  greater  innate  genius,  and  *  more 
knowledge  to  support  it,'  than  any  other 
waiter  of  any  age  or  country.  Pojhj  derived 
from  iiis  work  as  much  stimulating  enjoy- 
ment in  boyhood  as  in  old  age.  Dr.  Johnson, 
writing  in  the  *■  Rambler'  in  1751,  lamented 
that   *  the   imitation   of  Spenser'  was  still 

*  gaining  upon  the  age.'  The  *  Faerie  Queene' 
was  one  of  the  few  books  that  Lord  Chatham 
knew  well.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  indefatigable 
readers.  Of  poems  written  during  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  in  Spenser's 
own  stanza,  and  more  or  less  under  his  in- 
spiration, the  long  list  includes  *The  CVstle  | 
of  Indolence  '  by  James  Thomson :  *  The 
Schoolmistress'  by  Shenstone;  *  The  Min- 
strel' by  Beattie";  *The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Is'ight '  by  Burns  ;  *  Lines  in  the  Manner  of 
Spenser'  by  Coleridge  (179.')?):  *  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming'  by  Campbell;  *The  Female 
Vagrant'  by  ^Vordsworth ;  *  The  Tale  of 
Paraguay '   by  Southey ;    *  The  Eve  of  St. 


Agnes'  by  Keats;  'The  Revolt  of  Islam' 
bv  Shelley ;  and  '  ChUde  Harold '  by  Byron. 
'  No  other  of  our  poets,'  wrote  James  Russell 
Ix)well, '  has  given  an  impulse,  and  in  the 
right  direction  also,  to  so  many  and  so  di- 
verse minds.'  Charles  Lamb  bestowed  on 
Spenser  his  just  title  when  he  described  him 
as  *  the  poet's  poet.* 

Bibliography.— All  the  editions  of  Spen- 
ser s  works  published  in  his  lifetime  are  rare. 
In  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian 
Libraries  are  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  all— * Shepheards  Calender'  (1679),  the 
*  Faerie  Queene '  (both  parts,  1590  and  1696), 
*Daphnaida'  (1691),  'Complaint*,'   *  Colin 
Clouts  come  homeagaine,**Amoretti,'^  Foure 
Hymnes,'  and  *  Prothalamion.'    The  Row- 
fant,  the  Huth,  and  the  Brit  well  Libraries 
each  lack  one  work — the  '  Shepheards  CaleiH 
der '  (1679)  in  the  case  of  Rowfant,  and  the 
'  Daphnai'da '  in  those  of  the  Huth  and  Brit- 
well  Libraries.    At  Chatsworth  are  *  Faerie 
Queene '  (both  parta),  *  Complaints,'  *  Daph- 
nai'da,' and  ^Prothalamion.'     In  the  Ash- 
bumham  collection  (to  be  sold  in  1898)  are 
the  *  Faerie  Queene '  (both  parts),    *  Colin 
Clout,'  and  Fowre  Hymnes.     The  *  Shep- 
heards Calender '  and  the  ^  Faerie  Queene ' 
(both  parts)  (1579)  are  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     A  copy  of  the  *  Amoretti '  is  in 
the  Edinburgh  University  Library. 

The  second  edition  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  *  Faerie  Queene '(1696)  is  the  rarest 
of  the  works  published  in  the  poet's  life- 
time; the  British  Museum  possesses  two 
copies  and  the  Britwell  Library  one  copy ; 
no  more  are  known.  Of  the  second  and 
later  lifetime  editions  of  the  *  Shepheards 
Calender' (1581,  1586,  1591,  and  1597)  all 
are  at  Britwell.  The  British  Museum  has 
those  of  1591  and  1597,  the  Iluth  Library 
that  of  1581,  and  the  Rowfant  those  of  I086 
and  1597. 

The  first  publication  which  bore  Spenser's 
name  on  the  title-page  after  Spenser  s  death 
was  a  reissue  in  folio  of  *  The  !•  aerie  Qveene, 
Disposed  into  xii  Bookes  Fashioning  twelue 
Morall  Vertues.  At  London.  Printed  bv 
H.  L.  for  Mathew  Lownes,  1609.'  To  this 
edition  were  added,  as  *  never  before  im- 
printed,' the  *  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,' 
of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  im- 
pugned without  warrant.  They  are  doubt- 
less all  that  sur\'ived  of  a  continuation  of 
the  great  poem,  and  were  intended  to  form 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  part  of  the  eighth 
cantos  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  '  Faerie 
Queene,'  which  was  to  treat  of  constancy. 
Todd  credits  Qabriel  Harvey  with  the  edit- 
ing of  this  first  folio  edition  of  the  'Faerie 
Queene.'     A  copy  of  an  edition  in  1613  of 
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*  Prosopopoeia,  or  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale/ 
18  in  British  Museum,  with  notes  by  Warton. 

*  Brittain's  Ida.  Written  by  that  Renowned 
Poet,  Edmond  Spencer.  London,  printed  for 
Thomas  Walkley,'  1628,  8vo,  dedicated  to 
Lady  Mary  Villiers,  is  certainly  not  by 
Spenser,  to  whom  it  was  fraudulently  as- 
cribed. It  may  be  by  Phineas  Fletcher 
[q.  Y.],  but  the  point  is  not  determinable. 

Meanwhile,  in  folio  in  1011  (for  Matthew 
Lownes),  appeared  the  first  collected  edi- 
tion'of  Spenser's  poetical  works.  The  title- 
page  ran:  *The  r aerie  Queen:  The  Shep- 
neards  Calendar.  Together  with  the  other 
works  of  England's  Arch  Poet,  Edm.  Spen- 
ser.' It  was  reprinted  in  1617-18  (folio), and 
a  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  British  Museum 
contains  numerous  manuscript  notes  by 
Thomas  Warton.  A  third  lolio  edition, 
'  whereunto  is  added  an  account  of  his  life, 
with  other  new  additions  never  before  in 
print,'  is  dated  1679,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  partly  edited  by  Dryden. 

The  first  attempt  at  an  annotated  edition 
of  Spenser's  poetry  was  made  by  John 
Hughes  (1677-1720)  fq.  v.],  who  in  1716 
brought  out  *  The  Works  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser .  .  .  with  a  glossary  explaining  the  old 
and  obscure  words  .  .  .  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  an  essay  on  allegorical  poetry,' 
6  vols.  12mo ;  another  edition  1750.  In 
1806  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd  [q.  v.]  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  eight  volumes, '  with  the 
principal  illustrations  of  various  commen- 
tators.' This  was  long  the  standard  edi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  largely  superseded  by  J.  I*. 
Collier's  edition  in  1862,  ana  by  Dr.  Grosart's 
elaborate  edition  in  ten  volumes,  privately 
printed,  1880-82.  A  useful  reprint  of  all 
the  works  in  one  volume,  edited  by  Richard 
Morris,  with  memoir  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Hales,  appeared  in  1869  (new  edit.  1897). 

Other  collected  editions,  of  smaller  in- 
terest and  utility,  appeared  in  1806  (with 
preface  by  John  Aikm,  6  vols.),  1826  (with 
life  by  George  Robinson,  5  vols.),  1839  (with 
life  by  John  Mitford,  6  vols.),  1^59  (ed. 
George  Gilfillan,  6  vols.  Edinburgh). 

The  first  complete  American  edition  ap- 
peared at  Boston  in  6  vols,  in  1839,  with 
notes  by  George  Stillman  ^illard,  and 
another  edition,  by  Professor  Francis  J.  Child, 
appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1866. 

-Since  1609  the  *  Faerie  Queene '  has  been 
puMished  separately  thirteen  times,  includ- 
ing editions  by  Thomas  Birch  [q.  v.]  (1761, 
3  vols.  4to),  by  Ralph  Church  (1768,  4  vols. 
8vo),  and  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  W^alter 
Crane  (1894-7).  Numerous  editions  of  single 
books  and  selections  have  been  issued  of 
late  for  educational  purposes.     Some  bar- 


barous attempts  to  paraphrase  the  poem  in^* 
elude :  *  The  I«  aerie  Leveller '  (extracted  from 
bk.  v.),  1648,  4to ;  *  Spencer  Redivivus  .  .  . 
his  obsolete  langui^e  and  manner  of  verse 
totally  laid  aside,  deliver'd  in  heroic  num- 
bers '  (1687, 4to) ;  *  Spencer's  "  Fairy  Queen '' 
attempted  in  Blank  Verse:    a  fragment' 

SI 774,  4to);  *  Prince  Arthur,  an  allegorical 
^mance'(2  vols.  1779,  12mo):  and  'The 
"Fairy  Queen,"  attempted  in  Blank  Verse' 
(1783).  Portions  of  the  story  have  been  re- 
told in  'Knights  and  Enchanters'  (prose), 
1873 ;  Mrs.  Towry's  *  Spenser  for  Children,' 
1878;  in  *The  Story  of  the  Red  CJross  Knight' 
(1886) ;  in  '  Tales  from  Spenser  chosen  from 
the  "Fairy  Queen,"'  by  Sophia  Maclehose 
(1889,  three  editions)  ;  and  in  'Stories  from 
the  Faerie  Queene '  by  Miss  Macleod,  1897. 

Thomas  James  Mathias  fq.  v.]  published 
Italian  translations  of  the  nrst  book  and  of 
the  unBnished  seventh  book  of  the  *  Faerie 
Queene '  in  '  II  cavaliero  della  Croce  Rossa, 
o  la  legenda  della  Santit^  .  .  .  recato  in 
verso  italiano  detto  ottava  rima  da  T.  J. 
Mathias'  (Naples,  1826,  8vo);  and  'La 
Mutabilitfi,  poema  in  due  canti '  (Naples, 
1827,  8vo).  Five  cantos  appeared  in  German 
in  *  FUnf  Gesange  der  F'eenkonigin  ...  in 
freier  metrischer  Uebertragung,  von  G. 
Schwetschke '  (Halle,  1854,  8vo). 

The '  Shepheards  Calender '  was  reproduced 
in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Oskar  Sommer  in  1890, 
and  was  re-edited  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford 
in  1896.  The  text  was  reprinted  by  William 
Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  in  1896,  and 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  in 
1897.  A  Latin  version  bv  Theodore  Bath- 
urst  [q.  v.]  appeared  in  1663  (new  edition 
1732). 

*  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written 
dialogue  wise  between  Eudoxus  and  Irenaeus, 
by  Edmund  Spenser,  es<j.  ...  in  1696,'  was 
first  printed  somewhat  maccurately  by  Sir 
James  Ware  [q.  v.]  as  an  appendix  to  his 
'  Historie  of  Ireland '  (1633;  folio).  Ware, 
who  found  the  manuscript  in  Archbishop 
Ussher's  library,  complains  of  Spenser's  want 
of  modera^i#n  and  the  vagueness  of  his  his- 
torical knowledge  (cf.  Irish  Writersy  ii.  327). 
A  separate  issue  of  Ware's  version  appeared 
at  Dublin  (1763, 12mo),  and  it  was  included 
in  '  Ancient  Irish  Histories  '  (1809,  8vo, 
vol.  i.)  It  appears  in  Todd's  and  all  later 
collected  editions  of  Spenser's  works.  Three 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit. 
MS.  22022,  Harl.  MSS.  1932  and  7388)  were 
collated  for  the  text  of  the  *  View '  in  the 
Globe  edition  of  the  collected  works. 
'  Eight  documents  among  the  Irish  State 
Papers,  dating  between  1681  and  1689,  bear 
Spenser's  signature,  and  one,  his  reply  to 
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the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  appointed  The    future   president   first  joined  Corpus 

in    1589  to    report    on  the  plantation  of  Christi  College,  Oxford,  according  to  Dr.  John 

Munster,  is  a  holograph  (State  Papers,  Irish,  Ilainolds  [a.  v.],  as  a-'  famulus  collegii.*  He 

cxliv.  70;  of.  CaL  State  Papers,  Irish,  159S-9,  was  doubtless  oneof  the  two'  famuli  praesidig,' 

p.  Ivii).  of  whom  one  seems  usually  to  have  acted  asa 

[Galjriel  Harvey's  Letter-book  (Camden  See.),  l«ind  of  private  secretary.    After  graduating 

1884,  and  Harvey's  Works,  ed.  Gro^art,  with  the  B.A.,  29  Oct.  1577,  he  was  appointed  Greek 

published  Calendars  of  Iri»h  iState  Papers,  1580-  reader  in  the  college,  but  owing  to  an  appeal 

1599,  and  of  the  Carew  Papers,  are  the  chief  to  the  visitor  against  his  appointment  he 

contemporary  authorities.     Aubrey  s  Lives  sup-  was  not  admitted  to  the  fellowship,  which  he 

plies  some  seventeenth-century  gossip.   The  most  ]^q\^  i^  virtue  of  that  office,  till  7  May  1579, 

copious  collection  of  materials  is  that  brought  ^.^^g^  ^j^^  appeal  had  been  decided  in  his 

together  in  Dr.  Grosart  s  memoir,  f<jrming  vol.  i.  f«„^.,^    Ti,//f^^«;*:/.«  .««^  i,«,r«  k^«  «-^i- 


v^v.iv^i.    u^w.»>    ...^...w..»    ...w pespecti , 

prefixed  to  Todd's  edition  of  the  Works  (1805)  1.^9-90,  D.D.  20  April  1602.     Spenser  re- 

and,  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  to  the  Globe  signed  the  Greek  readership,  after  holding 

edition  (1862,  revised  edit.  1897);  Craik's  some-  *^^«  office  for  the  accustomed  ten  years,  in 

what  diffuse  Spenser  and  his  Times  (3  vols.  1588,  but,  for  a  while,  retained  his  fellow- 

1845),  and  the  notices  in    Coopers    Athense  ship.     Leaving  Oxford,  he  held  successively 

Cantahrigienses  and  in  Professor  Morley's  Eng-  the    livings    of    Alveley,    Essex,    1589-92, 

lieh  Writers  (vol.  ix,  1892).     Collier's  Biblio-  Ardleigh,  Essex,  1592-4,  Faversham,  Kent, 

graphical  Account  supplies  many  useful  hints.  1594-9,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  Newgate,  from 

Among  separately  issued  critical  essays  are  John  1599  to  his  death,  besides  being  presented  to 

Jortin's  Remarks  on  Spenser  (1734) ;  Thomas  Brox bourne,  Hertfordshire,  in  1592.  He  was 

Warton's  Observations  on   the   Faerie   Queene  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Corpus  Chriuti 

(17,W  and  1762)  ;  William  Hu^gms  s  comments  College  on  9  Jine  1007;      At  tte  time  he 

on  Warton  »^  J»;«  ^!^%^^^' ^^^^^^^^^^  must^ave  been  resident  on  his  cure  of  St. 
Mrs.  C.   M.  Kirklands  Spenser  ami  the  hairy  1  ^       1  u    >     t       j  ^  1  •       ^i.        iv 

Queen  (Now  York,  1847)  ;  and  J.  S.  Hart's  Essay  Sepulchres,  London, as,  on  taking  the  oat^ 
on  the  Lifo   and  Writings  (Now  York,  1847).  '  he  is  described  as  '  diocesis  Londinensis.'  He 
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prints  of  the  works  of  his  less-known  conrem-  of   Chelsea   College,  and  was    chaplain  to 

poraries  in  some   thirty-four  volumes   (1867-  James  I.     In  1012  he  was  appointed  preben- 

1882).  Of  recent  contributions  to  Spenserian  diry  of  St.  Paul's.  A  sermon  by  him  on 
criticism  (not  separately  published)  the  most  <  God's  Love  to  his  Vineyard,' preached  at 
suf;i?f8tive  are  Leigh  Hunt's  essay  in  his  Ima|?i-  |  PauVs  Cross,  was  published  posthumously  in 

nation  and  Fancy;  John  Wilson's  seven  papers  I6I5. 

in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1834-5 ;  Mr    J.   R  Spenser  was  associated  with  two  literary 

Lowells  essay  in  his  volume  on  The  Enffhsh  undertakings  of  great  moment-the  transla- 

Po.ts;  the  a.s.ys  ^yj\^-/^^^^^^^  tion  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Hible 

Professor  Dowdon  appended  to  the  bioi^raphy  by         j.  ,  ..  -   .  ,,.       .         .  . 

Dr.  Grosart;  Mr.  Ruskins  analysis  of  the  first  i  and  the  completing  of  the  publication  of  the 
book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  The  Stones  of  ^^l^rks  of  his  fnend,  Richard  Hooker  [q.  v.] 
Venice;  Mr.  Roden  Noels  preface  to  Spenser's  ^^^  was  on  the  ^ew  Testament  committee, 
'S\^>^ks  in  the  Canterbury  Poets;  and  Dean  i  l»s  special  department  being  the  Epistles, 
Church's  Introduction  to  a  selection  from  Spen-  while  his  predecessor,  Ilainolds,  was  on  that 
ser's  poetry  in  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  Knplish  j  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  fact  appears  to 
Poets.]  J.  W.  H.      ,  be  svmbolised  in  their  respective  monnment^ 

S.  L.       opposite  each  other  in  the  Corpus  Chapel, 
SPENSER,  JOHN  (1559-1 61 4),president  |  where  Rainolds  is  represented  as  holding  in 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  son  of  |  his   hand  a  closed  book,  Spenser  an  open 
John  Spenser,  gent.,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,    one. 

and  was  born  in  1559.  II is  sister  married  ,  The  first  posthumous  edition  of  anv  part 
AVilliamCole,l).D.[q.v.],  president  of  Corpus  I  of  Hooker's  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity '^  was 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  must  apparently  brought  out  by  Spenser,  who  in  1004  pub- 
be  (listinguislied  from  the  John  Spenser  (pre-  '  lished  an  edition  of  the  first  five  books  *  with- 
sumably  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  Ed-  out  any  addition  or  diminution  whatsoever,' 
mund  Spenser)  who  was  admitted  a  scliolar  with  a  brief  but  graceful  and  pregnant 
of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  3  Aug.  1571.  !  address  *To  the  Reader.'  He  also  took  great 
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pains  to  recover,  in  a  form  fit  for  publication, 
the  remaining  three  books,  in  which  effort,  so 
far  as  regards  the  eighth  book,  he  seems  to 
have  been  largely  successful,  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  co-operation  of  Henry  Jackson,  a 
scholar  and  afterwards  fellow  of  Corpus. 
Jackson  was  also  employed  in  collecting  and 
editing,  under  Spenser^s  guidance,  various 
sermons  by  Hooker,  includmg  the  celebrated 
sermon  on  justification  [see  art.  Hooker, 
RICHA.BD,  and  Hooker's  Works,  preface, 
1888]. 

Spenser,  no  doubt,  took  great  pains  in 
superintending  the  editing  of  Hooker's  various 
works.  But  it  has  sometimes  been  further 
said  that  he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
composition  of  them.  This  statement,  which 
has  obtained  currency  through  its  repetition 
in  Wood's  *  Athense  Oxonienses '  (sub  *  John 
Spenser'),  was  originally  due  to  one  Ham- 
lett  Marshall,  who  seems  to  have  been 
Spenser  s  curate,  and  in  1016  published  a 
sermon  by  him,  dedicated  to  John  King, 
then  bishop  of  London.  In  the  dedication 
to  this  sermon  he  makes  this  statement: 
*  This  of  mine  own  knowledge  I  dare  affirm, 
that  such  was  his  humility  and  modesty  in 
that  kind '  (namely,  in  withholding  his  works 
from  publication),  *  that,  when  he  had  taken 
extraordinary  pains,  together  with  a  most 
judicious  and  complete  divine  in  our  church, 
about  the  compiling  of  a  learned  and  pro- 
fitable work  now  extant,  yet  would  he  not 
be  moved  to  put  his  hand  to  it,  though  he 
had  a  special  hand  in  it,  and  therefore  it  fell 
out  that  ttilit  alter  honoresJ  That  Spenser 
would  often  communicate  with  Hooker  on 
the  work  on  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  which 
the  latter  writer  was  preparing,  possibly 
make  suggestions,  or  have  special  points  of 
difficulty  referred  to  him  for  advice  or  infor- 
mation, is  very  probable,  but  that  he  made 
any  substantial  contribution  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book,  without  receiving  due 
acknowledgment  from  the  author,  is  a  sup- 
position as  wholly  repugnant  to  the  character 
of  Hooker  as  it  is  contradictory  of  the  entire 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  address  in  which  Spenser 
introduces  his  friend's  work  (Fowler,  Hist, 
of  Corpus  Christ i  College,  p.  173). 

Spenser  married  a  sister  of  George  Cranmer 
[q.  v.l  one  of  Hooker's  favourite  pupils.  Ac- 
cording to  Wood,  Spenser's  portrait  was 
painted  '  on  the  wall  m  the  scnool  gallery ' 
at  Oxford  {Athena,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  190). 

[Fowler's  Hist,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
forii,  pp.  143-4,  170-5  ;  Wowi's  Athenw  Oxon.; 
Foster's  Alnmni  Oxon. ;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the 
ReformntioD,  Clarendon  Preps  edition  of  1816, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  604-6  ;  Hooker's  Works,  Claron- 
doa  Press  edition  of  1888,  editor's  preface.    No 


mention  of  Spenser's  matriculation  or  admission 
into  Corpus  Christi  College  is  extant  in  the  uni- 
versity or  college  registers.]  T.  F. 

SPERLING,  JOHN  (1793-1877),  lieu- 
tenant royal  engineers,  son  of  Henry  Piper 
Sperling  of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames, 
and  afterwards  of  Norbury  Park,  Surrey, 
by  Sarah  Ann,  his  wife  (rf.  28  May  1850), 
daughter  of  Henry  Grace,  esq.,  of  Totten- 
ham, Middlesex,  was  bom  at  Tottenham  on 
4  Nov.  1793.  After  passing  through  the 
lloyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
spending  some  time  in  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Great  Britain,  Sperling  received  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
engineers  on  14  Dec.  1811.  He  joined  his 
corps  at  Chatham  in  March  1812,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  on  1  July 
1812. 

In  December  1813  Sperling  embarked  at 
Ramsgate  with  the  expedition  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  (afterwards  Lord  Lyne- 
doch)  [q.  v.],  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the 
French,  whose  garrisons  had  been  recently 
much  reduced  in  strength.  He  was  one  of 
nine  officers  of  royal  engineers  under' the  com- 
manding royal  Engineer  Lieutenant-colonel 
(afterwards  Lieutenant-general  Sir)  James 
Carmichael  Smyth  [q.  v.]  They  landed  at 
TVilliamstadt  on  18  Dec.  On  31  Dec.  Sper- 
ling was  at  Staandaarhuyten  making  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  in  the  early  part  of  January 
1814  he  restored  a  tete-de-pont  which  pro- 
tected the  passage  of  the  river.  On  11  Jan. 
1814  Sperling,  with  his  sappers,  was  attached 
to  a  column  sent  to  assist  the  Prussians  in 
dislodging  the  French  from  Hoogstraaten. 
Sperling  went  to  Breda  on  21  Jan.  to  arrange 
for  accommodating  a  store  depot  for  the 
bombardment  of  Antwerp.  On  2  Feb.  he 
advanced  his  engineer  stores  to  Merxem, 
and  during  the  night  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  mortar  battery,  which  was 
armed  and  opened  fire  on  Antwerp  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3rd.  He  did  duty  in  the 
trenches  until  the  6th,  when  the  siege  was 
raised.  The  British  troops  went  into  canton- 
ments, and  Sperling,  after  taking  his  engineer 
stores  to  Breda,  was  sent  to  Tholen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  to  report 
on  the  fortifications  there. 

On  8  March  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm 
Bergen-op-Zoom  with  four  columns.  Headed 
by  Sperling,  No.  1  storming  column  effected 
an  entrance  by  surprise  at  the  Watergate  and 
seized  the  guard,  the  French  officer  surren- 
dering his  sword  to  Sperling,  who  kept  it  as 
a  trophy.    The  party  then  swept  the  ram- 

Earts  for  some  way,  but  not  being  supporti^d 
y  the  main  body  of  their  own,  and  en- 
countering a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
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obliged  to  fall  back  after  the  death  of  its  two 
commanders,  Carleton  and  Gore.  In  the 
course  of  this  operation  it  came  across  the 
second  column  under  Major-general  Cooke, 
and  together  they  made  a  stand  for  the  night. 
AVhen  the  day  dawned  it  should  have  been 
possible  to  take  Bergen-op-Zoom  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  support,  came  an  order  to  retire. 
The  master-general  of  the  board  of  ordnance 
conveyed  to  Sperling  *  a  particular  approba- 
tion of  the  gallantry  and  ability  shown  by 
him  while  attached  to  the  advanced  party 
which  entered  the  fortress.' 

On  23  March  Sperling  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant and  quartermaster  of  the  sappers 
and  miners,  and  he  accordingly  joined  head- 
quarters at  Calmthout.  But  on  11  April 
news  arrived  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris,  and  of  the  change  of  government, 
upon  which  hostilities  at  once  ceased. 

Sperling  moved  with  army  headquarters 
to  St.  Graven  Wesel  on  18  April,  and  dur- 
ing May  was  employed  in  preparations  for 
taking  possession  of  the  fortresses  assigned  to 
British  occupation  by  the  convention.  He 
also  visited  all  the  Scheldt  defences.  As 
soon  as  Antwerp  was  handed  over,  British 
headquarters  were  moved  thither.  On  7  June 
Sperlmg  was  sent  to  London  to  lay  before  the 
board  of  ordnance  plans  and  reports  of  the 
fortresses.  He  returned  to  Antwerp  on 
8  July.  In  August  he  made  a  survey  and 
plan  of  Li^ge  citadel  for  Lord  Lynedoch, 
who  was  vacating  the  command,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  succeeding  him.  On  10  Sept.  he 
removed  with  headquarters  to  Brussels,  and 
in  October  reconnoitred  ground  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  considered  a  good  position 
for  an  armv  in  advance  of  Brussels. 

When  the  news  of  Napoleon  s  escape  from 
Elba  arrived  (9  March  1815),  Sperling's  work 
became  very  heavy.  In  April  he  visited 
Ghent  in  regard  to  the  defence  works  for  the 
permanent  bridge  over  the  Scheldt.  On  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  this  month  he  dined  with 
Wellington,  who,  after  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  fortresses,  expressed  himself  well  satis- 
fied with  Sperling's  preparations.  On  1  May 
Sperling  reported  on  the  bridge  of  boats  con- 
structed at  Boom,  and  then  accompanied 
Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  works  at  Ghent,  Oudenarde, 
Tournay,  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Scheldt 
at  Escanaffles,  with  its  tete-de-pont  at  Ath. 
A  sketch  which  he  made  of  the  position  at 
Hal  for  defence  against  an  invading  army 
was  laid  before  Wellington  on  the  17th,  who 
at  once  sent  him  to  Antwerp  to  meet  Sir 
David  Dundas  [q.  v.]  and  conduct  ^ 
Bergen-op-Zoom. 

On  15  June  f  h  cro88< 


tier,  and  on  the  16th  all  the  troops  in  Brus- 
sels were  in  motion.  Sperlingjoined  Colonel 
Carmichael  Smyth  on  the  I7th,  and  found 
the  British  army  falling  back  after  the  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras.  Next  day  Sperling  and 
Carmichael  Smyth  accompanied  the  duke 
during  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of  Watei^ 
loo,  and  after,  owing  to  the  various  evolu- 
tions, they  senaratea  from  Wellington,  they 
remained  until  the  great  engagement  ended, 
for  the  most  part  on  the  hill  near  the  artillery, 
occasionally  taking  refuge  in  the  infantiy 
squares. 

On  19  June  Sperling  returned  with  Smyth 
to  Brussels,  and  arrived  on  the  24th  at  Le 
Cateau.  He  then  moved  with  headquarters 
towards  Paris.  On  2  July  he  visited  Argen- 
teuil,  Bezons,  and  Carridres,  to  report  on  their 
comparative  eligibility  for  bridging  the  Seine. 
Argenteuil  was  selected,  and  the  bridge  was 
in  progress  the  following  day.  On  7  July 
Sperling  entered  Paris  with  the  headquarters 
staff.  He  remained  in  Paris  until  27  Jan. 
1816,  when  he  was  moved  to  Cambrai. 

Sperling  returned  to  England  in  November 
1818,  and  retired  on  permanent  half-pay  on 
24  Jan.  1824.  He  resided  first  at  Great 
Doods,  near  Beigate,  Surrey,  and  afterwards 
in  a  house  which  he  built  for  himself  in 
Palace  Gardens,  Kensington,  London.  He 
died  at  Kensington  on  13  Feb.  1877. 

Sperling  married,  on  12  March  1819, 
Harriet  Hanson,  by  whom  he  had  an  only 
son,  John  (1825-1894). 

Sperling  was  the  author  of  *  Letters  of  an 
Officer  of  the  Corps  of  Koyal  Engineers, 
from  the  British  Army  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France,  to  his  Father,  from  the  latter 
end  of  1813  to  1816,'  12mo,  London,  1872. 
These  pleasantly  written  letters  contain  a 
detailed  diary  of  his  life  during  an  interest- 
ing period. 

[War  Office  Records ;  Despatches  ;  Royal  En- 
gineers' Records ;  private  sources  ;  his  published 
letters;  Jackson'sWoolwich  Journal, April  1877; 
Record,  1877;  Royal  Engineers'  Journal,  1877; 
Carmichael  Smyth's  Chronological  Epitome  of 
the  Wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  1825;  Burke's 
landed  Gentry  ;  Porter's  Hist,  of  the  Corps  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.]  R.  H.  V. 

SPICER,  HENRY  (1743  .^-1804),  minia- 
ture-painter, was  bom  at  Heepham,  Norfolk, 
about  1743,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Gervase 
Spencer  [q.  v.l  He  worked  both  on  ivory 
and  in  enamel,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest 
miniaturists  of  the  period.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists, 
and  exhibited  with  them  from  17()o  to 
1783;  in  1773  he  was  secretary  to  the  so- 
'ety.  He  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at 
Koyal   Academy  in  1774,  and  about 


1777  went  to  Dabliti,  wht-re  he  resided  for 
•ome  yftBTs,  ind  was  largely  employed. 
Fratu  I'lKi  ^picHT  was  an  anuuat  contribu- 
tnr  to  the  Hoyal  Academy  until  his  death, 
whicli  occurred  in  London  on  S  June  16M. 
Hb  held  the  appointni(>nt  of  punter  in 
enamel  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sjiicer's 
worka  are  of  admirable  quBlity,  lull  of 
character  and  linelv  coloured.  Hig  por- 
traits of  Moodv  mid  William  Smith,  the 
kctors,  Otsirge  Downing,  the  dramatist,  and 
Mrs.  L'hamlwrg  were  engraved. 


C»toloRiu-»,]  F.  M.  O'D. 

BPIERa.  ALEXANDER  (!B07^1869). 
I«iiieograpber,  was  bom  at  Gosport  in 
lUmpshire  in  1807.  Heatuditsd  in  England, 
in  (iBrmany,  and  in  Paris,  and  graduated 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  Acting 
und«r  tb»  advice  of  Andrieux,  the  welt 
known  yoot,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  pro- 
fussor  ol  English,  and  found  employment 
at  L'Scole  tk  Oommerce,  at  L'Ecola  des 
Ponts  K  ChauHs6es,  at  L'&ole  des  Mine*, 
■nd  at  the  Lyc^  Bonaparte.  For  fourteen 
ynars  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  compiling 
■  new  English-French  and  French-English 
diotiuoary.  Ilappearedin  184f!  as'Oeneral 
English  and  Freach  Dictionary,  newly  com- 
posed fVom  l-he  English  dictionaries  of  John- 
son, Webster,  Richardson,  &c.,  and  from  the 
Franch  dictionaries  of  the  French  .'Vcodemy, 
of  Laveaux,  Boiste,'  &c.  (London,  184(1).  It 
proved  8U|ierlor  to  anything  which  had  pre- 
ooded  it,  and  was  at  once  '  autoriaS  par  le 
coniwit  de  I'instruction  publii(iie,'  3  July  IB16. 
The  twenty-ninth  edition,  in  two  volumes, 
appeared  in  1KS4  (remodelled  by  H.  Wilcomb, 
opiem's  Bucceasor  at  ihe  £cole  des  Pouts 
Cbaius£(»),  and  it  remains  ibe  standard  di 
tiono^.  An  abridgment,  under  the  til 
of '  Dictionnnim  abrcg£  Anglais-Fran^ais 
Fran^ais-jVjiKlaiBi  abrfgfi  du  Uictionnaire 
0{D6ral  de  M.  Spiers,'  was  brought  out  in 
ISfil  and  supplied  to  almuat  every  school 
iinJ  lyriL-  in  France,     In  November  1857  he 

i ^-lii    111  "clion  against  L6on  Conianseau 

■■li~Iier»jLongmans&Co„forpiral- 
'  I  loiiories  ill  ri  work  entitled  ■  A 
r'ri'  I  ■  Miijiionaryof  the  French  and  Eng- 
Imli  l,.,ii;^i,..KM."but  Vice-chancellor  Sir  Wil- 
iioui  l'ttij;e\Vi)oJ('sft"rwMrdsl."rdHntherley) 
[q.  v.],  in  his  decision  on  L'.'i  Feb.  I8.",8,  sa'id 
that,  although  great  use  of  Spiers's  books  had 
been  mode  without  due  acknowledgment 


Spiers  was  nominated  an  Agt^gi  da 
LTniverait^,  an  Officier  de  ITnslruction  I'u- 
bliqtie,  Examinateur  a  la  Sorbonne,  and  In- 
Hpecteur  0£n£nl  de  I'Universit*.  He  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
frciTO  Napoleon  III.  Ha  died  at  Passy,  near 
Pans,  on  2<i  Aug.  1869.  He  married  in  1863 
Victoire  ItawBS  Newman,  by  whom  he  left 

Besides  his '  Uietionary,'  Spiera's  chief  pub- 
lications  were:  1.  'Manual  of  Commercial 
TermsinEnffliahandFrench,'l&16.  S.'Study 
nf  the  English  Prose  ^V^ite^s,  Sacred  and 
Profane,' 1852.  3. 'Treatise  on  English  Ver- 
sification,' 1863.  4.  'The  EngUsU  Letter- 
Writer,'  1863.  5.  ■  Study  of  English  Poetry, 
a  choice  collection  of  the  finest  pieces  of  tte 
poets  of  Great  Britain,'  1866.  All  these 
works  were  issuedin  both  English  and  French 
editions  in  London,  Paris,  and  America  ^New 
York  or  Philadelphia).  Spiers  also  pnnt«d 
and  edited  for  French  students  Sheridan's 
<  School  for  Scandal '  and  ■  The  Essays  of  F. 
Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans'  (1851). 

[Larousse's  Gmnd  Dictionnaire,  iB7S,  liv. 
101)9;  AmBrican  Annaal  Cyclopedia,  18(19,  iv. 
643 :  Cooper's  Rogister  aad  Hsgulae  of  Bio- 
gmphy  (1899-70),  ii.  lOS;  M.  Spian  et  MM. 
DramBrci-Baudry  et  Cie,  appelools,  SIM.  Hio- 
gmy,  Smith  et  Hamilton,  iatimes,  Paris.  IB60  ; 
private  information.]  G.  C.  B. 

SPIGUENEL.  HENRY  ( 1268  P-1 328), 
judge,  born  probably  about  12(J3,  mas  very 
probably  a  son  or  grandson  of  Godfrey 
Spigurnel,  who,  in  a  grant  to  him  in  1307 
(9  John)  of  five  bovatea  of  land  and  a  mill 
at  Skegby  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  siyled 
'serviens  noater  de  cupella  nostra'  (Hot. 
Chart,  tt.  160).  The  name  'Spigurnel' was 
originolly  given  to  the  officer  who  sealed  the 
writs  in  chancery:  probably  the  office  be- 
came hereditary,  and  supplied  Ihe  surname 
of  a  family.  Henry  Spigurnel  was  sum< 
moned  to  perform  military  service  in  1297, 
as  possessing  lands  worth  more  Ihan  30/.  a 
yenr.  He  was  also  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  year,  and  to  later  parliaments  of 
Edward  I  and  Edward  II.  He  first  appears 
in  a  judicial  capacity  in  l2m(Ab//r.  Hut.  Orig, 
i.B7).  Onl2Marchl300hereceivedproieo- 
tion  for  one  year  on  going  beyond  seas  on  the 
king's  service.  He  cannot  have  gone  abroad 
for  long,  for  on  15  .\pril  of  the  some  year  be 
received  a  commission  as  justice  of  oyer  and 
lerminer.  He  exercised  this  function  as  well 
as  that  of  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
in  many  succeeding  years.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  magnates  swoni  in  the  parliament  of 
1»0I  to  treat  of  the  afikirsof  ScotUnd  (Pii^ 
(iR*vB,  Doaimfntji,  i.  240). 

"    "  """"  '"""he  was  ordered  t'   ""~ 
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tinue  in  the  office  of  justice  of  the  pleas 
coram  rege  by  Edward   II.     In   February 
ItSl  1  he  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission 
to  the  papal  court,  along  witn  John  de  Ben-  ! 
stede  (Rymer,  ii.  128).     On  8  March  1312 
he  was  sent  with  twelve  others  to  the  bishops 
and  earls  and  barons  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury about   to  assemble  at  London  to 
explain  certain  matters  touching  the  ordi- 
nances.    According  to   the  credible  state- 
ment of  the  *  Gesta  Edwardi  de  Carnarvon ' 
(Stqbbs,  Chron. o/Edtr.  land  Edw,  //,  p.  43), 
he  and  William  Inge,  when  on  circuit  in 
May  i:U2  (cf.  Patent  Holl,  Edw.  II),  had 
Piers  Ga  vest  on  brought  before  them  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  condemned  him  by 
the  authoritv  of  the  *  ordinances,'  *  whose  re- 
peal  was  not  fully  known  to  that  county.'  On 
29  Mav  1314  he  and  five  others  were  ordered 
to  be  at  Westminster  on  19  June,  prepared  to 
set  out  as  the  king*s  envoys  beyond  the  sea.  In 
January  131o  he  was  again  acting  as  justice 
of  assize.      On  19  Nov.  he  and  the  other 
justices  for  holding  pleas  coram  rege  were 
ordered  to  sit  permanently  on  the  bench,  and 
forbidden  to  absent  themselves  without  the 
king's  special  order  or  for  infirmity.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  parliament  of  14  Jan.  1316. 
Although  he  was  over  sixtv  years  of  age  in 
1323-4  (17  Edward  II),  he  *s till  continued 
to  act  as  justice  until  as  late  as  17  Sept.  1327, 
the  vear  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  l'32S. 

In  the  'Outlaw's  Song  of  Traillebaston * 
Spigurn»»l  and  Roger  de  Bella  Kogo,  *  gent 
d(»  (Tueltt','  are  contrasted  with  William 
Martyn  and  Gilbert  de  Knovill,  *gent  de 
pieto,*  all  four  being  named  by  a  commission 
of  0  A])ril  1305  commissioners  to  judge  the 
t  railbiistons  in  the  west  of  England  (Wright, 
Politiral  Songs,  p.  233;  Kymkr,  Foedera, 
i.  970). 

Spigurnel  lived  at  Kenihvorth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  return  in  131H,  was  lord 
or  joint  lord  of  A'arioua  townships  in  the 
counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
and  Northampton.  He  had  also  property  in 
Essex  and  Leicestershire.  His  sons  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  1  and  14  Edward  II. 

[Foss's-ludges  of  England,  iii.  301  ;  Cal.  Pat. 
Rolls,  Kdw.  I,  1292-1300,  pp.  494.  649,  (U9,  629, 
&c.;  aa.ofCloseKoUs,  Kdw.  II,  1307-13, pp.41, 
451,  ct  pjii-sim,  and  1313-18,  pp.  24,  101,  145, 
208,  310,320,  ct  passim;  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  PM- 
vard  III,  1327-30,  pp.  87.  20G,et  passim;  Pari. 
^V^itH,  vol.  ii.  div.  iii.,  Alphabetical  Digest,  p. 
144H;  and  authorities  cited  in  text.]  W.  E.  R. 

SPILLAN,  DANIEL  {d.  1854),  scholar 
and  medical  writer,  graduated  B.A.  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1822,  and  pro- 


ceeded M.A.  and  M.B.  in  1826.  On  13  April 
1826  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  on  7  June 
1830.  He  removed  to  London,  and  made  a 
vain  effort  to  maintain  himself  there  by  prac- 
tising his  profession.  He  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessml  in  his  literary  enterprises,  and  being 
reduced  to  destitution,  diea  in  St.  Pancrtfr 
workhouse  on  20  June  1854,  leaving  a  wife 
and  family.  A  son  of  his  died  of  phthisis 
in  the  workhouse  immediately  after. 

Spillan  was  the  author  of:  1.  'A  Manual 
of  Chemistry,'  London,  1887,  24mo.  2.  *A 
Manual  of  Percussion  and  Auscultation  as 
employed  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  and  Abdomen,'  London,  1837,  24mo. 
3.  *Libamenta  Praxeos  Medicse/  London, 
1838,  16mo.  4.  •  A  Collection  of  Medical 
FormulsBfrom  the  most  Eminent  Physicians,' 
London,  1838,  24mo.  5.  'A  Manual  of 
General  Therapeutics,'  London,  1841,  8vo. 
6.  '  A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine,*  London, 
1842, 12mo.  7.  '  Thesaurus  Medicaminum,' 
London,  1 842, 12mo.  8.  *  The  Homoeopathic 
Prescribers'  Pharmacopoeia,'  London,  1850, 
16mo. 

He  also  wrote  a  preface  to  Ray's  'Treatise 
on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,' 
and  he  translated:  1.  AndraFs  •Cliniaue 
M6dicale,'  London,  1836,  8vo.  2.  Schiirs 
*  Outlines  of  Pathological  Semeiology/ 
London,  1839,  8vo.  3.  Teste's  *  IVactiil 
Manual  of  Animal  Magnetism,'  London, 
1843,  8vo.  4.  Jahr's  *  Homoeopathic  Hand- 
book,' London,  1851,  8vo. 

In  addition  to  his  medical  works,  Spillan, 
who  was  a  pood  classical  scholar,  translated 
with   critical   notes :    5.    *  The   Oration  of 


/Eschines  against  Ctesiphon,'  Dublin,  1823, 
1 2mo.  ().  Sophocles's  *  Antigone  '  and '  (Edi- 
pus  Colonneus,'  Dublin,  1831,  8vo.  7.  Taci- 
tus's  *  Germania '  and '  Agricola,'  1833, 12mo. 
8.  *The  History  of  Rome  by  Titus  Liviu-V 
vol.  i.  (Bohn's  Classical  Library),  1848, 8vo. 

[Gent.  Mjig.  1854,  ii.  203;  Cat.  of  Dublin 
Graduates,  p.  530  :  Register  of  College  of  Phj- 
sieians  in  Ireland,  pp.  96,  107;  Lancer,  24  Jnne 
1854.]  E.  L  C. 

SPILLER,  JAMES  (1692-1730),  come- 
dian, the  son  of  *  the '  Gloucester  carrier,  was 
bom  in  1692,  and  apprenticed  to  a  Und- 
scape-painter  named  Ross.  He  obtained 
some  proficiency,  but,  soon  wearying  of  his 
occupation,  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  of  which,  as  low  comedian,  he  be- 
came the  principal  support.  Such  absurd 
experiments  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  Mi- 
thridates  were  essayed  by  him.  His  genoine 
gifts  were,  however,  soon  reoogniaed.   Fran 


die  ouUet  he  displumed  the  reckleaEness  and  | 
iutDOtpenince  wbicll  were  the  bone  of  bis  i 
career,  ftiul  hnd  to  resoTt  to  rarinua  sltiftB, 
Bud  even  to  quit  his  engHgemenU  and  run, 
in  ordor  to  avoid  arrest.  At  Dniry  Lane,  I 
whitlier  lie  drifted,  he  ie  first  heard  of  under  I 
A«roa  Hill  on  6  Dec.  1709,  when  he  played  | 
the  Porter  in  Crownc's  '  Country  Wit.'  Har-  | 
lequin  followed  on  the  37th.  On  9  Jon.  I 
lilObewnH  the  original  Corporal  Cuttumin 
Aaron  Hill's  farce,  'The  Walkia^  .Statue:' 
on  '27  March  th?  First  Boatswain  in  Mrs.  I 
Contlivre'e  'A  Bickerataffe's  Bulging,  or  I 
Work  for  the  Upholders,'  in  which  Mrs.  | 
Spiller  (Mrs.  Eliiabeth  Thompson)  appeared  | 
U  liUcy.  On  thij  junc1,ion  of  the  com-  | 
ponie*  at  the  Flaymarket,  Spiller,  who  hod  | 
to  undergo  formidable  rivalry,  especially  j 
from  William  I'inkethnian  [q.  v.l,  was  dis- 
misswl.  He,  however,  played  with  llnketh- 
nui  at  Greenwich  during  the  summer  of  ' 
1710,  appearing  as  Polonium,  Jlarplnt  in  the  I 
•Busy  Body,'  lliggen  in  the  'Royal  Mer-  ■ 
chant,'  BmsB  in  the  '  Confederacy,'  Coupler,  ' 
Rnd  Bustopha  in  Beaumont  anJ  Fletcher's  , 
•FairMaidoftheMiU.'  Hewusin  1711-12 
back  at  Drury  I^ne,  where  he  played  Cap- 
tain Anvil  in  Brome's  '  Northern  Lass,'  and  ! 
waa  on  ri  June  1712  the  original  Ananias 
in  Hamilton's  ■  i'etticoat  Plotter.'  On  6  Jan. 
1713  he  was  the  first  Smart  in  Tavcmer's 
'  i>'emale  Advocates,'  on  the  39th  the  original 
tint  soldier  in  Charles  Shodwell's  '  Humours 
of  the  Army,'  and  Foist  (a  lawyer)  in  the '  Ap- 
parition, or  the  Sham  Wedding,'  on  25  Nov. 

When  the  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  was  opened  by  JohnRich[q.v,],8piller, 
though  ijiimentioned  by  Colley  Cibber,  was 
one  of  the  actors  who,  with  Keen,  William 
Bullock,  Pack, and  Leigh,8ecedBd  from  Drury 
liane,  and  joined  Rich  in  his  new  venture. 
At  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields  Spiller  remained  for 
the  riHt  of  his  life.  He  was  on  3  Feb.  17ti> 
the  original  Roger  in  Christopher  Bullock's 
■Slip,'  t&kmi  from  Middleton's  'A  Mad 
World,  my  Masters,'  and  on  the  I6th  Cris- 
pin in  Mnlloy'e  '  Perplexed  Couple.'  lie 
nUycd  Harlequin  in  the  '  Emperor  of  the 
Hoon,'  IXm  Lewis  in  *  Love  makes  a  Man,' 
and  tbv  Falxe  Count  in  Mrs.  Behn's  piece  so 
named,  and  was  on  14  June  the  original 
Captain  Debonair  in  OriHin's  '  Love  in  a 
Sack.*  In  the  following  season  he  played 
Oomex  in  the  '  Spanish  Friar,'  Spitfire'  in 
the '  Wife's  Relief,'  Sir  W.  fielfond  in  the 
'Squini  of  Alsatin,'  Appetite  in  the  'Sea 
Vojnga,'  BlunderbiiM  in  the  '  Woman  Cap- 
l«in'  (his  wife  being  Phillis),  and  Petro  in 
tlie  '  Feigned  Courtesans,'  lo  Mrs.  Spiller'a 
Laura  Luun-lia.     On  31  April  1716,  after  a 

iflion  of  the  day,  he  recited  an  epilogue 


seated  on  an  ass.  Spiller  waa  in  the  habit, 
for  his  benefit,  of  giving  various  entertain- 
ments, and  on  13  April  1717  hu  announced 
>a  new  comi-tragi-meclianical  pruloeue  in 
the  gay  style,  written  and  to  be  spoken  by 

The  characters  subsequently  assigned  lo 
Spiller  included,  with  many  others,  Hob  in 
the  '  Countrv  Wake,'  Bottom,  Ben  in  '  Love 
for  Love,'  fleeter  in  the  '  Gamester,"  Lord 
Froth  in  the  '  Double  Dealer,'  Flip  in  the 
'  Fair  Quaker,'  First  Murderer  in  ■  Macbeth ' 
and  in  '  Richard  III,'  Sexton  in  '  Hamlet,' 
laohimo  in  the  "Injured  I'rineess'  f'Cym- 
beline'],  Moneylrap  in  the  '  ConfofleracT," 
Gentleman  Usher  in  'Lear,'  Pisl«l  in  tu« 
'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  Pandarua  io 
'Trmlus  and  Cressida,'  Francis  in  'King 
Henry  IV,'  pt.  i..  Mad  Englishman  in  the 
'  Pilgrim,'  tiliam  Doctor  in  the  '  AnulomisI,' 
Dr.  Caius,  Daniel  in  '  t)n>nooko,'  Foiganl  in 
the  '  Beaux'  Stratagem,'  Marploi,  Fourbin 
in  the  '  Soldiers'  Fortune,'  Brush  in  '  Love 
and  a  Bottle,"  Sir  Politick  Wouldbe  in '  Vol- 
pone,"  and  spruce  in  the  '  Forlune-hunten.' 

Mis  original  characters  were  fairly  nume- 
rous, but  not  as  a  rule  important.  Among 
ihem  were  James  SpoUem,  so  named  after 
JamesSpiller  in  Bullock's 'Perjurer,'  IS  Deo. 
(I?piller,  in  the  prologue,  says,  '  In  these 
short  scenes  my  character  is  shown ')  ;  I'eri- 
winkle  in  Mrsi  Centlivre'a  '  Bold  Stroke  for 
a  Wife,'  3  Feb.  1718;  Brainworm  in  an 
alteration  of  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour' 
on  II  Jan.  1725;  Mat  of  the  Mint  in  the 
'  Beggar's  Opera '  on  2i>  Jan.  1728. 

In  consequence  of  his  extravagance  in 
living,  Spiller  had  in  early  days  to  taKe  refuge 
in  theSouthwarksanctuary,  theMint.  Afler 
the  abolition  of  this,  he  was  from  time  tQ 
time  confined  in  the  Marshalsea.  He  was  in 
high  eatimalion  with  a  cert^n  world  of 
faahion,  and  a  pub)  ic  bouse  near  Clare  Market, 
held  by  an  ex-deputy-keeper  of  the  Marshal- 
sen,  which  he  Irequenled,  obtained  much 
vogue.  Its  original  title,  the  '  Bull  and 
Butcher,'  was  cliangod  about  three  months 
before  his  death  into  the  '  SpiUer"s  Head,'  a 
sign  presenting  the  actor's  portrait  having 
been  painted  and  given  to  the  proprietor  by 
a  Jlr.  Legar. 

On  31  Jan.  ITIJO,  while  performing  in  Lewis 
Theobald's  '  Rape  of  Proserpina,'  Spiller  had 
an  apoplectic  seixurCi  and  died  on  T  Feb, 
following.  He  was  buried,  at  the  expense  of 
Rich,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement's.  An 
epitaph  on  him,  written  by  a  buteherinCUiv 
Market,  is  quoted  in  his  biography  of  1720, 
It  concludes : 

He  Vila  ail  iiKiffiinEive,  merry  fellow. 
When  wberhipp'd,  blithe  as  a  bird  wheo  mellow. 
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His  wife's  name  stands  opnosite  some 
important  parts,  including  Laay  Anne  in 
'  Richard  III.'  Spiller  separated  from  her, 
howeyer,  and  formed  other  ties. 

Spiller  is  credited  with  '  performing  all  his 
parts  excellently  well  in  an  unfashionable 
theatre,  and  to  thin  audiences/  He  had  re- 
markable skill  in  transforming  himself  into 
whatever  character  he  represented,  and  one 
night,  as  Stockwell  in  the '  Artful  Husband,* 
is  said  to  have  completely  deceived  his  special 
patron  the  Duke  ot  Argyll,  who,  taking  him 
for  a  new  hand,  recommended  him  to  Rich 
as  deserving  encouragement.  According  to 
Louis  Riccoboni,  the  historian  of  the  stage, 
Spiller  *  acted  the  old  man  in  a  comedy  taken 
from  Crispin  Medicine  [sic]  with  such  a  nice 
degree  of  perfection  as  one  could  expect  in 
no  player  who  had  not  had  forty  years'  expe- 
rience. ...  I  made  no  doubt  of  his  being 
an  old  comedian,  who,  instructed  by  long 

Eractice  and  assisted  by  the  weight  01  years, 
ad  performed  the  part  so  naturally;  but 
how  great  was  my  surprise  when  I  learnt 
that  he  was  a  young  man  about  the  age  of 
twenty-six !  .  .  .  The  wrinkles  of  his  face, 
his  sunk  eyes,  and  his  loose  yellow  cheeks, 
wore  incontestable  proofs  against  what  they 
said  to  me.  I  was  credibly  informed  that 
the  actor,  to  fit  himself  for  the  part  of  the 
old  man,  spent  an  hour  in  dressing  himself, 
and  disguised  his  face  so  nicely  and  painted 
80  artincially  a  part  of  his  eyebrows  and 
eyelids  that  at  the  distance  of  six  paces  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  deceived '( of. Victor, 
Jlist.  of  the  Theatre^  ii.  70). 

Steele,  in  the  *  Anti-Theatre '  on  29  March 
1720(No.  13),  publisbedalettersigned*  James 
Spiller/  and  addressed  to  the  worshipful  Sir 
John  Falstair,  knight,  in  which  Spiller  adver- 
tises bis  benefit,  which  took  place  on  the  31st. 
lie  talks  humorously  about  his  creditors, 
who  pay  their  compliments  every  morning 
and  ask  when  they  sliall  be  paid.  He  con- 
tinues: *  Wicked  g"ood  company  have  [sic] 
brought  me  into  this  imitation  of  grandeur. 
I  loved  my  friend  and  my  jest  too  well  to 
get  rich  ;  in  short,  Sir  John,  wit  is  my  blind 
side/  On  this  letter  Nichols,  the  editor, 
noted  that  Spiller  was  *  a  comedian  of  great 
excellence,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
Shuter  of  his  day  ...  a  man  of  dissipated 
and  irregular  life ;  always  in  ditficulties,and 
by  these  means  lost  the  advantages  of  con- 
siderable talents.'  Nichols  also  says  that 
he  had  but  one  eye,  the  loss  being  probably 
due  to  smallpox,  of  which  he  had  a  bad 
Attack. 

Such  of  Spiller's  jokes  as  are  preserved  are 
not  very  brilliant.  The^  were  collected  in 
'  Hpiller'8  Jests,  or  the  Life  and  Pleasant  Ad- 


ventures of  the  late  celebrated  Ck>median,  Mr. 
James  Spiller,'  &c.,  London,  n.  d.  [1729],  8vo 
(the  chief  recommendation  of  the  volume  is 
its  scarcity). 

[The  Life  of  Mr.  James  Spiller,  the  late  famoos 
Comedian,  by  George  Akerby,  Painter,  London, 
1729,  8vo,  ante-dated  and  rare,  with  portrait; 
The  [fictitious]  Comical  Adventures  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Spiller,  Comedian,  at  Epsom  in  England, 
&c.,  Stirling,  12nio,  n.d.  [1800]  ;  Genesis  Ac- 
count of  the  English  Stage ;  Nichols's  Theatre, 
by  Richard  Steele ;  Gibber's  Apology,  ed.  Lowe ; 
Doran's  Dramatic  Annals,  ed.  Lowe.]      J.  K. 

SPILSBURY,  JONATHAN  {Jl.  1700- 
1790),  engraver,  practised  chiefly  m  mezzo- 
tint, and  between  1759  and  1789  produced 
many  excellent  plates,  mainly  portraits,  which 
included  Richard  Baxter,  John  Bunyan,  after 
Sadler;  Lord  Camden,  after  Hoare;  Miss 
.Jacob  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  after  Reynolds ; 
Inigo  Jones,  after  Vandyck ;  John  Wesley, 
after  Romney;  and  George  III  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  from  his  own  drawings.  He  also 
engraved  some  subject -pieces  after  Murillo, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Metzu,  A.  KauflTman, 
&c.  For  his  print  of  Miss  Jacob,  which  is 
a  very  fine  work,  Spilsbury  was  awarded  a 
premium  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1761, 
and  for  that  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  another 
in  1763.  He  exhibited  ori^nal  portraits 
and  a  few  biblical  compositions  with  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  1763,  1770,  and  1771, 
and  at  the  academy  from  1776  to  1784.  lie 
contributed  a  picture  of  *The  Widow  of 
Zarepta  *  to  the  British  Institution  in  1807, 
and  this  is  the  last  record  of  him. 

He  has  been  confused  with  his  brother, 
John  Spilsbury  (1730  P-1795  .^),  also  an 
engraver,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity 
of  christian  names ;  some  of  the  work  exe- 
cuted by  one  or  other  of  the  brothers  is  also 
ascribed  to  a  fictitious  'Inigo*  Spilsbury. 
John  Spilsbury,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  1730,  kept  a  print-shop  in  Russell 
Court,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  published 
some  of  his  brother's  plates ;  but,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  himself  to  the  Hev. 
James  Granger  (Granger  Correspondence y 
p.  403),  his  own  work  was  confined  to 
maps,  ornaments,  &c.  He,  however,  exe- 
cuted a  set  of  fifty  etchings  from  antique 
gems,  published  by  Boy  dell  in  1785,  and  was 
probably  the  author  01  a  set  of  twenty-four 
plates  of  heads  etched  in  the  manner  of 
Kembrandt,  and  portraits  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, J.  W.  Fletcner  of  Madeley,  and  Ben- 
jamin La  Trobe,  but  these,  being  signed  only 
*J.  Spilsbury,'  may  be  the  work  of  his 
brother.  He  was  drawing-master  at  Harrow 
school,  and  died  about  1795. 

Mahia  Spilsbubt,  afterwards  Mrs.  Taylor 


(i^.  1B20!*),  [lougiiti^r  of  JonathuD,  wan  b 
clcvi;rpaint(.>r  of  rural  and  domestic  subjvcts, 
and  «x)iibiU'd  lar?!.-!;  at  the  Koyul  Academy 
siuil  ihi-  British  Institution  from  1792  to 
1813.  Some  of  her  works  were  well  engraved 
and  bvcame  populHT;  among  them  'The 
Drinking  Well  m  llvde  Park,"  The  Stolen 
Child  amid  Gipsies,'  and  'The  Lost  Child 
Found," 'Keading'and'Singinjt,' and 'BleSBed 
are  the  Miwk.'  Her  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
William  Kingsbury  was  meiEotinted  b^ 
H.  Dawe.  She  also  executed  a  few  origi- 
nal etchings.  In  or  about  1809  Miss  Spits- 
bury  mamed  one  John  Taylor,  with  whom 
»  few  years  later  she  went  to  Ireland  ;  there 
■he  IB  said  to  have  died  about  1830. 

[Redgrare'a  Din.  of  Artiatsi  J.  Omloncr 
Smilh'a  Briiish  MeEmtiDto  Purtruits;  Kiigter'N 
Kunailer-Lnikon :  Dudd's  manuscript  Hist,  nf 
l':ngmv*niin  Brir.  Mas.  (Addit.  US.  3340S): 
€at,  at  Itiioks  aa  Art ;  Eiliibilian  Calalnguea.] 
F.  M.  CVD. 

8PlNCKES.NATHANIEI,(1653^17-2r), 
nonjuror,  was  bom  in  lt)63  at  Castor  in 
Northamptonshire, where  his  father.Edmund 
Spinckes,  was  rector  of  the  parish,  Hia 
mollii^r  was  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Elmea  of  Lilford,  to  whnna  Edmund 
Spinckes  was  chaplain.  Nathaniel  received 
hiB  early  education  from  a  neighbouring 
clergyman, Samuel  Morton, rect*r  of  Iladdon. 
On  9  July  1670  he  matriculated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge:  in  1873  lie  migrated  to 
Jesus  College,  wlere  he  was  elected  scholar 
OQ  the  Kuatat  foundation,  lie  graduated 
B.A.  ill  1874,  and  M.A.  in  1C77.  (in  21  May 
1670  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop 
of  London  (Dr.  Henry  Compton)  in  the 
chapel  of  London  House,  and  on  22  tkc. 
IfiTS  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr. 
Thomas  Barlow)  ot  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Wealminster.  He  acted  for  some  time  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Edgcomb  in  Devon- 
shin*,  Thence  he  moved  to  I'eteraham,  and 
became  in  1161  chaplain  to  John  Maitland, 
wKOnd  earl  and  first  duke  of  Lauderdale  [q. v.], 
forming  a  lifelong  friendship  with  bis  fellow 
chaplain.  George llickcsfq.  v.]  On  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Laudcrdol^  in  August  llSB'J, 
he  removed  to  London  and  became  curute 
and  lecturer  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
In  168JJ  he  waa  presented  by  the  dean  nnd 
ohapler  of  Pi-lerbi<ruugh  to  the  rectory  of 
Pflakirk-cum-Gtynton  in  the  north  comer 
of  Northamptonshire.  There  ha  miirried 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rutkiid, 'a 
citisen  of  London.'  On  21  July  1687  ho 
was  installed  in  the  prebend  of  Major  Pars 
Altxriii  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  on 
^fiept.  1US7  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
"U  Martin's,  Solisbury,  of  which  Francis 


was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments  m 
).  He  had  inherited  a  small  pal.rimony 
I  bis  father,  who  died  in  1671,  but  thia 


Hill  was  patron,  and  three  days  later  was 
'  licensed  to  preach '  at  Stratford-«ub-Castle. 
After  the  Revolution  ho  declined  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Williara  and  Mary, 
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was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  hia  family, 
und  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances;  but 
he  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the  more 
w(>allh_7  nonjurors. 

Spin'ckes's  high  character  and  varied  learn- 
ing gave  him  a  leading  position  among  the 
nonjuring  divines;  he  wns  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  thefund  raised  by  the  de- 
prived bishops;  nnd  on  Ascension  day  1713 
he  WHS  consecrated  bishop,  together  with 
Jeremy  Collier  and  Samuel  Uawes,  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Ilickcs,  suffragan-bbhop  of  Thet- 
ford.  assL'ted  by  two  Scottish  bishops,  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell  and  James  Gadderar 
[(].  v.],  at  Hickes's  own  private  chapel  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Ilolbom.  In  the  dispute  about 
the  '  usage-s '  which  divided  the  small  party 
of  the  nonjurors  into  two  sections,  Spinckes 
was  the  leader  of  the  '  non-usagers,'  that  is, 
of  those  who  advocated  the  retention  of  the 
prayer-book  as  it  was,  instead  of  returning 
to  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  aa 
the  '  usagers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Jeremy 
Collier,  deaired  to  do.  Spinckesdied  38  July 
17:27,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemelerv  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith,  on  the  nortli  side  of  8t. 
Paul's,  in  London,  hia  wife  surviving  him 
only  one  week,  Of  a  large  family,  two  alone 
survived  their  parents  r  William,  who  became 
a  siiccKSsfut  and  wealthy  merchant ;  and 
Anne,  who  married  Anthony  Cope. 

Among  the  man^  friends  of  Spinckea  was 
the  pious  Robert  Nelson,  who  bequeathed  to 
him  100/.  To  the  fourth  edition  of  his  beat- 
known  work,  ■  The  Sick  Man  visited,'  1731, 
a  portrait  of  him  by  Vcrtue.  firom  a  painting 
by  Wollaston,  is  prefixed,  wbich  repreacnta 
him  as  a  man  of  a  stout  face  and  tTgure,  in 
gown  and  bands.  Beneath  the  portrait  ia 
the  following  inscription :  '  The  itev.  Blr. 
Spinekes.  This  very  eminent  divine  was 
venerable  of  aspect,  orthodoi  in  truth,  his 
adversaries  being  judges.  He  had  uncommon 
learning  and  superiorjudgment.  Hiepatienee 
was  great,  bis  self-denial  greater,  his  charity 
still  greater.  His  temper,  sweet  and  un- 
movcahle  beyond  compariMin.'  Ho  wosgen^ 
rally  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  ono 
of  the  saints  of  the  nonjunng  party,  and, 
though  he  took  a  leading  and  uncompromis- 
ing purt  in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  he 
never  seems  to  have  made  a  peraoiuil  enemy. 

Spinckes  was  an  excellent  linguist,  being 
a  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon, 
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mnd  French,  and  hftviuc^  some  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages.  He  vaa  a  voluminous 
■writer.  HiBchiefpublicatioDBwece:  1. 'The 
EssB^  towards  a  Proposal  for  Catholick  Com- 
munion, &c.,  answered  Chapter  by  Chapter' 
t against  reconciliatioa  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
md  with  thu  church  of  Kome,  proposed  lij 
Mr.  Bassett],  1705.  2.  '  The  New  Preten- 
ders to  Prophecy  re-examined,  and  tlieirPre- 
tences  shown  to  be  Groundless  and  False,' 
170C.  3.  '  Mr,  Iloadly'a  Measures  of  Sub- 
mission to  tlie  Civil  Magistrates  enquired 
into  and  disproved,'  pt.  i.  1711  ;  pt.  ii.  1712. 
4.  '  The  Sick  Man  visited,  and  furnished 
vrith  Instructions,  Meditationx,  and  Prayers,' 
1st  ed.  1712;  2nd  ed.  1718;  3rd  ed.  1722; 
4th  ed.  1731.  6.  'The  Case  truly  stated; 
wherein  "The  Case  re-stated"  is  fully  con- 
sidered'[that  is,  the  case  between  the  ciiurch 
of  liome  end  the  church  of  England].  '  By 
a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,'  1714. 
6.  '  A  Collection  of  Meditations  and  Devo- 
tions in  Three  Parts,'  1717.  7.  '  The  Case 
farther  stated  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  the 
Chief  Point  about  the  Supremacy  is  fully  dis- 
cussed ina  Dialogue  bet  ween  a  liomnn  Catho- 
lic and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
1718.  8.  '  No  Sufficient  Reason  for  Restor- 
ing the  Prayers  and  Directions  of  King 
Edward  Vl's  First  Liturgy,' 2  parts,  1718. 
9.  '  No  Just  Grounds  for  introducing  the 
New  Communion  Olfice,  or  denying  Com- 
munion to  those  who  cannot  think  them- 
selves at  hburty  to  reject  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  for  its  sake.  In  answer 
to  a  late  Appendix  and  to  Dr.  Brett's  Post- 
script,' 1719.  10.  'The  Article  of  Komish 
Transuhstantiation  inyuired  into  and  dis- 
proved from  Sense, Scniiture,  Antiquity,  and 
Reason,']719.  11. 'The  Church  of  England- 
Man's  Companion  in  the  Closet,  with  a  Pre- 
face by  N.  Spinckes,'  1721  ;  amanualof  pri- 
vatedevot  ionscoUecled, probably  by  SpincKes 
himself,  fromthewritingsofLaiid, And  rewi 
Ken,I1ickes,KettIewe"  ■"  ■  ' 
readied  a  fifleenlh  edi 
Tepubli-^hediulSll. 

Besides  these  works,  Spinckes  wrote  a 
prefaci'  to  his  friend  Ilickea's  '  Sermons  on 
Several  Subjects,'  2  vols,  published  in  1713, 
and  also  published  a  volume  of  posthumous 
discoursi'sbyllickcs,  with  a  preface,  in  \7'2ti. 
He  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  Qrabe's  Septuagint,  of  Xeweourt's 
' Ri'perloriiira,'  of  Ilowell's  'Canons,'  of 
Potter'."  '  Clemens  AleiandriiuLs,'  and  of 
Walker's  '  Sufl'erings  of  the  Clergy." 

[liife  of  Kpinckes  bj  -Tobn  Blackboume ;  Life 

SreHxcd  to  The  Sick  Man  vieiti'd;  Life  pre- 
led  to  Church  of  Englaod-Uaa'»  ''  'on  in 


the  Closet,  by  F.  Paget;  Spiockea's  Works, 
passim;  HickeB'BWorki,paBsiin;LatbbDry'sHi>- 
tory  of  ths  Nonjuiora ;  EettleweU's  Life  by 
Francis  Lee.  &c.;  Kcttlewell's  Life,  &r„  bj 
author  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (ISSS);  Hearnc's 
Coltectioiu,  ed,  Doble  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)] 

J.  H.O. 

SPITTLEHOUSE,  JOHN  (jl  1653), 
pamphleteer,  fought  for  the  parliament 
against  the  king  at  Qainsborough  and  at  the 
siege  of  NewaMi  (1044),  remaining  ia  the 
army  till  afterthebattleof  Worcester  (1651) 
(Cal. Staff Paptr$,Dom.l65i,-p.62').  When 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  Iiong  parliament 
(20  April  1653),  Spittlehouse  published 
several  pamphlets  in  defence  of  that  action, 
and  urged  that  Cromwell  should  imitate 
Moses  in  appointing  govemorsfor  the  people. 
On  5  Dec.  1653  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
ordered  to  apprehend  him  and  bring  him  be- 
fore council  to  answer  for  certain  petitions 
presented  by  him  to  council  and  parliament 
(ib.  1653-^,  pp.  272,  294,  446).  He  was 
released  hy  order  of  council  on  6  April  1664, 
but  his  arrest  was  again  directed  on  19  Oct 
for  publishing  an  abusive  answer  to  Crom- 
well's speech  of  4  Sept.  16fi4  (ib.  1654, 
pp.378, 434).  Hisrelease,ongivi(igabond 
to  the  extent  of  200/.  to  live  peaceably,  was 
voted  on  1  Feb.  1656  (ift.  1655-6,  p.  153). 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Spittlehouse  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The 
Army  Vindicated  in  their  late  Dissolution  of 
the  Parliament,'  1653,  4lo.  2.  '  A  Warning 
Piece  Dischar^d,'  1653  (on  these  two  tracts 
see  Gardiner  a  Cifmmonweallh  and  Protec- 
torate, ii.  223).  3.  '  An  Answer  to  one  Part 
of  the  Lord  I'rotector's  Speech,  or  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,'  1651. 
4.  '  The  Picture  of  o  New  Courtier,  drawn 
in  a  Conference  between  Mr.  Plainheart  and 
Mr.  Timeserver,'  1656. 

[Authorities  mentioned  in  the  article.] 

C.  H.  F. 

SPODE,  JOSIAII  (17B4-1827),  potter, 
was  horn  at  Stoke-iipon -Trent  in  1764.  His 
father,  Josiah  Spode  (1733-1797),  worked  as 
a  poUer  with  Thomas  Whieldon  from  1749 
to  1754,  when  he  commenced  manufacturing 
on  his  own  account.  The  younger  Josiah 
learnt  the  trade  in  his  father's  workshops,  and 
is  said  to  have  introduced  transfer  printing 
into  Stoke,  lie  specially  favoured  the  blue- 
printed ware,  particularly  the  willow  pattern, 
and  much  improved  the  jasper,  cream,  and 
black  Egyptian  ware.  Spode  s  ware  was  soon 
made  generally  known  through  the  agency 
of  William  Copeland,  a  traveller  in  the  tea 
trade,  who  undertook  to  sell  it  to  his  cus- 
tomers on  commission.  The  demand  grew 
so  rapidly  that  Spode,  with  Copeland^  co- 
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operation,  opened  a  warehouse  in  Fore  Street, 
Cripplegate,  London.  The  trade  steadily  in- 
creased, and  larger  premises  at  37  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  site  of  which  was  formerly 
occupied  bv  the  Duke*s  Theatre,  were  pur- 
chased by  ^pode  and  Copeland  in  1779. 

In  1796  the  net  profits  of  the  firm  exceeded 
13,000/.  On  his  father's  death  in  the  follow- 
ing jear  Josiah  returned  to  Stoke,  after 
making  Copeland  a  partner  and  entrusting 
the  London  warehouse  to  his  care.  In  1800 
Spode  commenced  to  manufacture  porcelain, 
and  introduced  bones  into  the  paste  as  well 
AS  felspar,  wliich  increased  the  transparency 
and  beauty  of  the  ware.  The  present  method 
of  ornamenting  porcelain  in  raised  uubur- 
nished  gold  was  first  introduced  by  him  in 
1802.  In  1805  he  also  made  a  fine  ware 
called  opaque  porcelain.  *He  and  other 
manufacturers  inundated  France  with  this 
description  of  ware  under  the  name  of  iron- 
stone china.  It  almost  entirely  superseded 
their  fayence  owing  to  its  superior  durability  * 
(CuAFFEBs).  The  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
Spode's  manufactory  in  1806,  and  he  was 
appointed  potter  to  the  king.  In  1812  he 
erected  a  large  steam  engine  on  his  works, 
and  made  many  important  improvements. 

Spode  built  for  himself  a  very  fine  house 
at  PenkhuU,  Staffordshire,  called  The  Mount, 
and  thither  he  and  his  family  removed  in 
1804.  He  died  there  on  10  July  1827,  aged 
73.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  married  Miss 
Barker,  daughter  of  a  pottery  manufacturer, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  Josiah.  His  partner, 
William  Copeland,  predeceased  him  in  1826, 
being  succeeded  by  nis  son,  William  Taylor 
Copeland  [q.  v.],  into  whose  hands  the  whole 
business  eventually  passed  through  the  death 
of  Spode'sson  Josiah,  on  6  Oct.  1827.  Spode 
was  the  most  successful  china  manufacturer 
of  his  time,  and  left  a  large  fortune. 

[Chaffers*8  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery 
and  Porcelain,  7th  ed.  1891;  Jewitt's  Ceramic 
Art  of  Great  Britain,  1883  ;  Annual  Register 
for  1827  ;  Prof.  Church's  Eojrlish  Earthenware. 
1884 ;  Gent.  Mag.  1827  ii.  470.  1829  ii.  568.] 

hi.  Li.  R. 

SPOFFORTH,  REGINALD  (1770- 
1827),  glee  composer,  the  son  of  a  currier, 
was  bom  at  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire,  in 
1770.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Spofforth,  organist 
of  Southwell  collegiate  church,  adopted  him 
and  taught  him  music,  and  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  [q.  v.]  He  wrote  his 
first  glee,  'Lightly  o'er  the  village  green,* 
in  1797,  and  in  1793  obtained  two  prizes 
offered  by  the  Nobleman's  Catch  Club  for 
glees  ('  See  I  smiling  from  the  rosy  east '  and 
*  Where  are  those  hours?  '),  which  brought 
him  into  notice.    In  1799  he  published  a 


*  Set  of  Six  Glees,'  which  permanently  esta- 
blished his  reputation.  One  of  these,  *  Hail  I 
smiling  mom,'  is  probably  the  most  popular 
glee  ever  written.     Another,  *  Fill  high  the 

f  rape's  exulting  stream,'  gained  a  prize  in 
810.  As  a  member  of  the  *  Concentores 
Sodales  *  he  wrote  a  number  of  glees  and 
canons,  and  some  of  these,  left  in  a  crude 
state  and  not  intended  for  publication,  were 
afterwards  issued  without  authority  by  his 
pupil,  William  Hawes  (1785-1846)  [q.  v.] 
He  wrote  some  ephemeral  music  for  the  stage, 
and,  being  a  good  pianist,  accompanied  at 
Covent  Garden,  under  William  Shield  [q.  v.] 
He  is  best  represented  by  his  glees,  about 
seventy  in  number,  which  are  excellent  and 
marked  by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  chaste  style. 
He  died  at  Brompton  on  8  Sept.  1827,  and 
was  buried  at  Kensington  parish  church.  On 
the  colonnade,  near  the  bell  tower,  in 
Brompton  cemetery,  there  is  a  tablet  to  his 
memory. 

A  younger  brother,  Samuel  (1780-1804), 
was  organist  successively  of  Peterborough 
and  Lichfield  cathedrals.  He  composed  some 
once  popular  chants  and  other  church  music, 
and  died  at  Lichfield  on  6  June  1804. 

[Barrett's  English  Glees  and  Part  Songs; 
Baptie's  English  Glee  Compos^ers ;  Bt'ogr.  Diet, 
of  Musicians,  1824;  Grove's  Diet.;  Parr's 
Church  of  England  Psalmody ;  Brown  and  Strat- 
ton's  British  Musical  Biography,  1897>] 

J.  C.  H. 

SPOONER,  CHARLES  (rf.  1707),  mezzo- 
tint engraver,  was  bom  in  co.  Wexford, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  John  Brooks  [q.  v.] 
In  Dublin  he  executed  portraits  of  William 
Hogarth  (1749),  Anthony  Malone,  Samuel 
Madden  (1752),  and  Thomas  Prior  (1752), 
all  of  which  are  extremelv  scarce.  He  came 
to  London  before  1750,  and  engraved  some 
good  portraits,  two  or  three  of  which  were 
from  his  own  drawings;  as  well  as  ffenre 
subjects  after  Rembrandt,  Teniers^  Schsdken, 
Mercier,  and  others.  But  he  found  his  chief 
employment  in  making  skilful  copies  of  plates 
by  other  engravers  for  Sayer  and  Bowles,  the 
printsellers.  Spooner  died  in  London  on 
6  Dec.  1707,  his  life  being  shortened  by  in- 
temperance, and  was  buried  beside  his  friend, 
James  Macardell  [q.  v.],  in  Hampstead 
churchyard. 

[Retlgrive's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  J.  Clialoner 
Smith's  British  Mezzoiinto  Portraits;  Dodd's 
manuscript  Hist,  of  Engravers  in  Brit.  Mus. 
(Adiiit.  MS.  33405).]  F.  M.  O'D. 

SPOONER,  CHARLES  (1806-1871), 
veterinary  surgeon,  bom  19  Oct.  1806,  was 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  William  Spooner 
of  Fordham,  Essex.    Jlis  father  at  the  time 
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of  his  birth  occupied  the  dairy  farm  at  Mistlej 
Park)  Mannington,  having  removed  thither 
from  Yorkshire.  On  leaving  school  Spooner 
was  apprenticed  to  a  chemist,  George  Jervis 
of  Westbar,  Sheffield,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  entered  the  Royal  Veterinaiy  Col- 
lege, as  a  student,  November  1828.  He  ob- 
tained his  diploma  21  July  1829,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Professor  Sewell,  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  Zoological  Society,  a  post  in 
which  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  William 
Youatt  [a.  v.]    About  the  same  time,  begin- 


ceedings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa* 
tion,'  &c.  A  lecture  by  him  on  '  Horses,* 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Farrin^- 
don  Agricultural  Library,  was  published  m 
pamphlet  form  in  1861  (wrongly  placed  in 
the  British  Museum  catalogue  under  the 
name  of  William  Charles  Spooner). 

[The  Veterinarian,  passim,  especially  obitoary 
in  zlv.  (1872),  89;  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Professor  Charles  Spooner  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Simonds,  London,  1897  ;  Obituary  in  Gardener^ 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  2  Bee  1871 ; 
Lancet,  16  Dec.  1871.]  E.  C-b. 


ning  3  Nov.  1834  {Veterinarian,  1834,  vii.  SPOONER,  WILLIAM  CHARLES 
665),  he  delivered  private  lectures  and  de-  |  (1809  P-1886),  veterinary  surgeon,  was  bom 
monstrations  on  veterinary  anatomy  in  his  i  about  1809  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  where  his 
rooms  near  the  college.  Spooner  was  already  j  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  innkeeper.  He 
'well  known  as  one  of  the  best  veterinary  was  in  no  way  related  to  his  namesake,  Charles 
anatomists,  perhaps  the  best,  of  which  the  i  Spooner  (1806-1871)  [q.  v.],  with  whom  he 
profession  could  boast '  (ib,  1835,  viii.  646),  has  been  frequently  confused.  He  entered 
and  thus  a  gap  which  haa  long  existed  in  the  |  the  Royal  Veterinary  (!)ollege,  obtaining  his 
official  college  training  was  efficiently  tilled.  '  diploma  7  March  1829,  and  began  to  prac- 
Early  in  1839  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  tise  at  Southampton,  where  he  established  a 
post  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  col-  |  *  Veterinary  Infirmary,  Forge,  and  Register 
lege  and  broke  up  his  private  classes.  His  '  Office  for  the  sale  of  horses,'  at  Vincent's 
advancement  at  the  college  was  rapid.  In  |  Walk,  Hanover  Buildings.  About  1845, 
the  same  year  he  became  assistant  professor  however,  he  in  ^^reat  measure  gpave  up  his 
in  the  place  of  Sewell,  who  was  now  made  i  veterinary  practice,  and  commenced,  in  part- 
principal  of  the  college  on  the  death  of  the  nership  with  Mr.  Bennett,  a  manufacture 
former  chief,  Professor  Coleman(1764-1839).  |  of  chemical  manures  at  Eling  Hill  Farm. 
Spooner  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  19  Nov.  I  He  subseouently  purchased  the  *  Old  Bone 
(lb.  1839,  xii.  817).  Spooner  was  associated  Mill '  at  Lling.  Through  his  exertions  the 
with  Professor  Sewell  (1780-1853)  in  the  chemical  manure  works  of  Spooner  &  Bailey, 
formation,  in  1836,  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  probably  the  best  at  that  time  in  the  south 
Association,  of  which  he  became  treasurer,  I  of  England,  soon  became  widely  known, 
and  in  1839  president,  an  office  to  which  he  In  1840  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
was  subsequently  re-elected  annually.  In  i  committee  Ho  watch  over  the  interests  of 
1842  he  became  deputy  professor  of  the  col-  veterinary  science,*  especially  with  a  view  to 
lege,  and  in  1853,  on  the  death  of  Professor  i  the  establishment  of  a  chartered  college  of 
Sewell,  principal  and  chief  professor,  with  veterinary  surgeons.  He  lectured  constantly 
residence  in  the  college.  He  now  stood  at  before  various  clubs  and  societies  in  Hamp- 
the  head  of  his  profession,  and  in  1858  be-  shire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  He  was  a 
came  president  of  the  incorporated  Royal  frequent  contributor  to  the  earlier  numbers 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  {id.  1858,  i  of  the  *Joumar  of  the  Royal  Agricultiu^l 
xxxi.  349).  I  Society,  and  gained  the  society's  prizes  for 

In  I8<i5  Spooner  was  a  member  of  the  two  essays — *  On  the  Use  of  Superphosphate 
cattle  plague  commission.  His  judgment  '■  of  Lime  produced  with  Acid  and  l^ones  for 
was  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  law  courts.  Manure '  (Journal,  1846,  vii.  143),  and  *  On 
(cf.  Lancet  J 16  Dec.  1871).  Dying  on  24  Nov.  '  the  Management  of  Farm  Horses*  (ib.  1848, 
1871,  he  was  buried  in  Highgate  cemetery,  ix.  249).  In  1852  a  prize  offered  by  the  Bath 
He  married  early  in  1840  a  Miss  Boulton  of  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society 
Manchest(»r,  and  left  a  family  of  five  sons  for  an  essay  *  On  the  most  Economical  and 
and  three  daughters.  I  Profitable  Method  of  growing  and  consuming 

Though  for  some  time  joint  editor  of  the  Root  Crops*  was  awarded  to  him.  This  essay 
*  Veterinary  Review,' Spooner  wrote  little.  It  I  was  nrinted  among  the  society's  proceedings 
w^as  rather  asan  operator,  where  he  was  aided  for  *^**fc^*'*Mi/,  ii.  1);  In  the  same  year 
by  his  accurate  knowledge  of  p  as  a  I  a  lis  invention  was  exhibited 

lecturer,  and  as  a  demonstrat  .  |  i»  *eived  much  praise  (i^.  p. 

that  his  talent  was  shown.  i  end  of  his  life  Spooner 

ports  of  Spooner*8  speeches  a  'tuition  very  largely  on 

be  found  in  the  '  Veterin*  p  «phate  and 
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other  arlificinl  nimiures.  He  sufftre-l  greatly 
tKrou^houl.  life  from  deufiieBs,  whith  nt  lut 
nacMHaitnted  his  retirement  La  great  menture 
from  ft[!tiTe  life,  lie  died  of  parah'sis  on 
3  May  1885  at  his  residence  ut  Elinff. 

Bpoont-r  wbb  an  pxcellent  judge  of  horsee, 
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Bfrwjuentlv  »et 
Ulinws.  Hew 


n  the '  ] 


itagri- 


cult<iral  Hhnws.  He  was  moat  widely  known 
for  lii»  work  on  '  Shuep.'  He  wrote ;  I . '  A 
TreBtisdonthelnHupiiuk  of  Horses,' 1637,  in 
great  jwrt  a  conpiLation  giving  '  Ibe  experi- 
«nce  of  many  eminent  vuterinitry  surgeons,' 
iocluding  I'rofesBor  Sewell,  Youatt,  and 
diaries  Spooner.  2.  'A  IVeatise  on  the 
Structure,  Funelione,  and  DisesBes  of  the 
Foot,  anil  Leg  of  the  Horse.' 1840,  which  has 
been  Brroneoiisly  atlrihuted  to  I'rofpssor 
Charles Spooner.  3.  ■TheHistorr, Structure, 
EconamT.  and  Diaensea  of  the  Sheep,'  1844.  a 
etondnnlwurkof  which  a  new  (third)  edition, 
*conBidpriibljpnliirged,*BppBiired  thirty  years 
iMor.  The  work  wub  undertaken  largely  ow- 
ing to  Vouatt'H  recommendal  ion,  aiming  Bt 
uoni  condensed  and  pnictioal  treatment  than 
had  been  the  case  in  Youatl's  own  treatise  on 
aheep,  isaued  «even  years  previotisly  in  the 
'Library  of  lieefiU  Knowledge.'  4.'ATrea- 
tiie  on  Manures,' 1847.  For  the  '  Encyclo- 
pedia Met  ropolitana,"  at  the  instance  of  Pro- 
tenBOr  Sewell,  Spooner  wrote  an  article  on 
'Veterinary  Art,'  which  was  subsequently 
iasued  as  a  separate  treatise.  Spooiior  also 
contributed  to  Morton'a  '  Encyclopiedia  of 
Agriculture,'  which  wm  publi^ed  between 
1648  and  1853  [see  Mobtdx,  John,  1781- 
I8tU].  He  edited  and  in  part  rewrote,  in 
18 12,  White's  two  trent  ise>, '  A  Compendium 
of  Cattle  Medicine'  and  'A  Compendium  of 
ihe  VeterinaiT  Art.'  Among  his  minor  con- 
tributions, which  cover  a  wide  range  of  agri- 
eiiltural  topics,  may  be  mentioned  papers  on 
*CAM»-breeding  in  Sheep  and  Hnrses,'  'The 
Capabilitiea  of  the  Sew  Forest,' '  The  Failure 
of  the  Turnip  Crop,'  &.c. 

[rrirnti:  inrorniation  from  Froresaoi  J.  B. 
Himonils;  VrlnrinHry  Medicn]  Amocintion  Pro- 
FewlingB.  pus>irti;  ObitMnricii  in  Agriculluntl 
Guottc,  II  Mny  ISHo.  pp.  SD7-8  (with  por- 
trait); Titeriniinaii,  klii,  148  (Jono  1885); 
VeUriuMj  Jociraal.  188A.  zi.  461  :  Mntk  Lin« 
KjtpTFW.  ISSS,i.a84;  Bell's  Weekly  Hnmngcr. 
1 1  May  1883  p.  A.  1 8  M«y  p.  S  ;  Litd  Stock  Juur- 
udl,  fl  Mbj  188fi  ;  WorVa.]  E.  C-». 

SPOBLEYor  8P0RTE.  ItlCHAttD  (rf. 
IJWf),  hiMorian,  became  a  monk  of  Wnst- 
nincter  about  1430.  He  wrote  n  collection 
of  annals,  of  which  CAtmcts  have  been  pre- 
terved  in  a  sixteenth-century  copy  made  by 
J.  Jocelin  (Uotton  MS.  Vit.  E, 'siv,  :JtlO*; 
'  'a  llarl.  682,  f.  108).  The  entrieB  run 
■  1043  to  1403.     He  wrote  nUo  A  histor^- 


of  WeBtminster  from  Jte  foundation,  for 
which  he  used  Sulcard  [q,  v.]  and  olhfr  old 
authorities.  He  carries  his  col  I  eel  ion  of 
charters  to  the  reign  of  John.  The  monU' 
script  containing  this  work  also  aupplive 
another  on  the  nbbot*  and  priors  of  '\\est- 
minster,  which  appears  to  be  an  enlargement 
of  the  work  of  Prior  John  Flete  [q.  v.] ;  it 
ends  in  13S6  (Cotton.  MS.  Claud.  A.  vili,  f, 
16;  cf.  Flete's  MS.  in  Westminster  Chapter 
library). 

[Dart.  WirliDOrr.  and  Dugdale  all  cite  from 
the  Cottoa.  lAH.  Claud.  A.  viii.  in  their  hist  orieo 
of  WeslmiuMer.]  M.  l". 

SPOTTISWOOD  or  8POT8W00D, 
ALEXA>'DEK  {1676-1740).  colonial  go- 
vernor, bom  at  Tangier  in  1670,  wus  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Spotswood  and  his  wife 
Catherine  Elliott.  Uie  father  was  physician 
to  the  governor  and  garrison  of  Tangier, 
and  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood 
.],  secretary  for  Scotland.  Alexander 
e  an  ensign  in  the  Earl  of  Bath's  regl- 
of  foot  on  20  May  ims.  obtained  n 
lieutenancy  on  1  Jan.  1696,  and  niso  to  be 
captain  before  1701.  lie  was  wounded  at 
Blenheim,  and  obtained  a  lieu  tenant-colon  el'a 
commission.  In  1710  hewasappoLniedlieu- 
tenantgovernorof  Virginia  under  the  nominal 
governor.  Oeorce  Hamilton,  firat  earl  of  Ork- 
ney [q.  T,]  lie  showed  bimsetf  a  conspi- 
cuously energetic   administrator,   labouring 


took  measures  for  the  conversion  and  inslru 
tioTi  of  Indian  children.  He  was  the  firitt  to 
explore  the  Appalachian  mountaios  in  1716. 
He  dealt  resoluttly  with  the  enemies  of  the 
colony,  capturine  and  putting  to  death  the 
famous  pirate  Edward  leacfafq.  v.],  and  hold- 
ing in  check  the  ludians  on  the  frontier.  In 
172^3  he  heldaconference  with  thefive  nations, 
and  by  his  diplomacy  the  Tuscaroras,  who 
were  threatening  the  Carolinas,  were  disap- 
pointed of  support. 

As  WHS  usual  with  the  colonial  aasemblies, 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  were  backward 
in  finding  funds  for  the  governor's  under- 
takings airainst  the  Indians,  and  disputes  re- 
sulted. Spotswood  also  in  1719  entangled 
himself  in  a  difficulty  with  the  crown  as  to 
the  right  of  presentation  to  benefices  In 
Virginia.  This  led  lo  his  supersession  in 
1722.  He  continued  to  live  in  the  colony, 
holding  a  hirge  landed  estate  on  the  Itanidan 
river  in  the  county  of  Spotsylvania,  where, 
about  1716,  he  founded  the  town  ofOermauna, 
carried  on  extensive  ironworks,  and  culti- 
sled  vines.   In  1780hc  was  appointed  ileputT 
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In  1740  he 
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ceived  his  commission  as  major-general,  and 
was  engaged  in  collecting  forces  for  the  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena  when,  in  June 
1740,  he  died.  In  the  state  library  of  Vir- 
ginia there  are  two  portraits  of  Spotswood, 
and  another  is  preserved  at  Sedley  Lodge, 
Orange  County,  Virginia. 

He  married,  in  1724,  Ann  Butler,  daughter 
of  Richard  Bryan  and  goddaughter  of  James 
Butler,  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

[Genealogy  of  the  Spotswood  family  by 
Charles  Campbell,  Alb-dny,  1868  ;  Official  Letters 
of  Alexander  Spotswood.  published  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  1882;  Wiosor's  History 
of  America,  vol.  v.;  Daltons  Army  Lists,  iii. 
317]  J.  A.  D, 

SPOTTISWOOD,  JA^ES  (1567-1645), 
bishop  of  Clogher,  bom  at  Calder  in  Scot- 
land on  7  Sept.  1567,  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Spottiswood  (1510-1585)  [q.  v.],  by 
his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Patrick  Crich- 
ton,  of  Lugton  and  Gilmerton,  and  the 
younger  brother  of  John  Spottiswood  (1565- 
1637)  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  was  educated  at  home  under  a  tutor 
named  William  Strange,  and  then  passed 
some  time  at  Edinburgh  grammar  school 
and  at  Linlithgow.  In  1579,  when  *  scarce 
twelve  years  of  age,*  he  entered  Glasgow 
University,  graduating  M.A.  in  1583.  lie 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  attendance  on 
his  father  at  Calder,  and  in  1588  he  entered 
the  king's  service.  In  October  1589  he  ac- 
companied James  VI  as  gentleman-usher  on 
his  voyage  to  meet  his  bride  [see  Axne  of 
Denmark,  1574-1619],  and  on  27  Dec.  1591 
he  raised  the  alarm  which  saved  James 
from  seizure  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  [see 
Hepburn,  Francis  Stewart,  fifth  Earl 
OF  Bothwell].  In  1598  he  was  sent 
abroad  as  secretary  to  the  ambassadors  to 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  German 
princes,  and  on  James's  accession  to  the 
English  throne  Spottiswood  was  left  behind 
in  attendance  on  Queen  Anne.  Early  in 
the  following  autumn  he  was  sent  with 
letters  to  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who,  finding 
him  well  disposed  to  the  Anglican  church, 
persuaded  him  to  take  orders  in  it.  On 
24  Nov.  letters  of  naturalisation  on  his 
behalf  passed  the  great  seal,  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
rectory  of  Wells,  Norfolk  (Blomefield, 
Norfolk,  ix.  285).  For  sixteen  years  Spot- 
tiswood clung  to  his  parish,  refusing  to  at- 
tend at  court,  but  in  1616  he  accompar 
Patrick  Young  [q.  v.]  op  tic 

reform    the     university 
There   he   graduated  D. 


thesis  'Concio  J.  Spottiswodii  .  .  .  quam 
habuit  ad  Clerum  Andreanopoli  .  .  .  pro 
gradu  Doctoratus,'  Edinburgh,  1616,  4to. 

In  1621  Spottiswood  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  bishopric  of  Clobber ;  he  landed  at 
Dublin  in  April,  but  his  patent  was  not 
dated  until  22  Oct.  following,  and  he  was 
at  once  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Ussher 
about  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
see  (UssHEB,  EpUtoUB^  ed.  Parr,  Nos.  41, 
42).  On  the  death  of  Patrick  Hamilton 
[q.  v.],  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1629, 
Charles  I  is  said  to  have  offered  the  see  to 
Spottiswood,  who  refused  it,  and  it  was  then 
given  to  his  brother  John ;  but  this  statement 
is  perhaps  a  confusion  with  Spottiswood's 
refusal  of  the  offer  Charles  made  him  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  on  the  death  of  Mal- 
colm Hamilton  in  the  same  year  (Laud  to 
Ussher  in  Works,  iv.  261,  267).  When  the 
Irish  rebellion  broke  out  in  1641  Spottis- 
wood fled  to  England ;  he  died  at  Westmin- 
ster in  March  1644-5,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Benedict's  Chapel,  Westminster,  on  the  Slst 
(Chester,  West,  Abbey  Ileg.  p.  139).  Spot- 
tiswood, who  was  married  before  taking 
orders,  left  a  son,  Sir  Henry  Spottiswood, 
and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Abraham 
Crichton  and  was  ancestress  of  the  earls  of 
Erne  (Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vi.  65 ; 
Burke,  Peerage,  s.v.  *  Erne  *). 

The  bishop  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  manuscript  in  the 
Auchinleck  library,  entitled  *  A  Briefe 
Memoriall  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  James 
Spottiswoode,  bishop  of  Clogher.'  It  con- 
tains some  interesting  information  about  his 
early  years,  but  consists  mainlv  of  a  long 
account  of  his  private  and  public  anxieties 
during  the  tenure  of  his  bishopric  ;  the  last 
few  pages  are  in  another  hand,  and  even 
they  do  not  extend  to  the  date  of  his  death. 
The  manuscript  was  edited  and  published 
by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  in  1811  (Edin- 
burgh, 4to).  Besides  the  *Concio'  men- 
tioned  above,    Spottiswood  also   published 

*  The  Execution  of  Neshech  and  the  Con- 
fyning  of  his  brother  Tarbith :  or  a  short 
Discourse  shewing  the  difference  betwixt 
damned  Usurie  and  that  which  is  lawfull. 
W hereunto  there  is  subjoyned  an  Epistle  of 
...  J.  Calvin  touching  that  same  Argu- 
ment .  .  .  translated  out  of  Latine,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1610,  4to.     Another  work,  entitled 

*  The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,'  which  has 
not  been  identified,  is  attributed  to  him  by 
'^^"-o,   but    erroneously   according   to    Sir 

well. 

^e  Memoriall,  &c.,  1811 ;  Hew  Scott's 

Scot.  i.   174;  Cotton's  Fasti  Ecd. 

^6  »• ;  Reg.  Privy  Council,  Scothm^ 
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•rf.HaMOn;  Cnl.  Sute  Pupera,  Irelnml,  ISIii- 
leiS;  RymMii  FtudoM ;  Wure"B  Xiiahops  of 
Irelnod,  od.  Ilnrria,  p.  188  ;  niitiiorilita  cited.] 
A.  F,  P. 
SPOTTISWOOD,  3P0T1SW00D,  or 
SPOTSWOOD,  JOHN  (1510-1585),  Scota 
nfonner,  oecond  son  of  Willium  Sitottiswonil 
«f  SuottiBWiKxl  (UIW  nt  Flodden  in  ir.!3), 
WEliukbetli.  daaghter  of  Henry  Ilop-Priiiglf 
ofToreonee.  wuc  born  in  IfilO.  The  family 
ttace  bnck  to  Koberl  Spottfawood  who  pos- 
MMnd  the  bnrony  of  Spottiswood,  Berwiok- 
ahire,  in  tbu  reiga  of  Alexander  III.  John 
Spottiswood  was  incorporated  In  the  univer- 
Btty  nf  Oluffow  in  J  AS4,  and  took  the  degree 
of  H.A.  in  1536.  He  intended  to  study  for 
tbe  church,  but  the  persacntion  of  hfiretics 
in  Glasgow  pave  him  such  a  diatB»te  for 
tbeo1oK>'  (WoODBOW,  Collertiant,  i.  72)  that 
in  liiSK  he  went  up  lo  London  with  the 
intention  of  itppljing  himself  to  some  other 
buainesf.  Here,  however,  he  came  under 
the  inBueni'e  of  Archbishop  Cntnnier,  who 
admitted  him  to  holy  orders.  He  renmined 
in  London  till  1543,  when  he  retumi^d  with 
thn  Scots  nobles  taken  prisoners  at  Solwuy 
Mom,  residing  mostly  with  Ihe  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn.  In  1544  he  was  employed  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  in  negotiations  with  llenry 
VIII  relative  to  the  marriage  of  Lonnox  tn 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  thekingof  England's 
niece.  By  Sir  James  Sandilands(aAerwards 
fiiBl  Lord  Torphicheu)  [q,  v.],  n  teaious  re- 
fOTni«r,  he  was  in  IMi  presented  to  the 
parsonaga  of  Caldsr  coniiiie  (now  divided 
mlo  tho  parishes  of  Mid-Calder  and  Wesi 
Oaldor).  No  doubl  he  became  an  intimalu 
fHend  of  Knox  when  Knox  stayed  some  ti  me 
with  Sir  John  Sandilands  at  Calder  House 
inlGSfi;  andheseema  to  have  been  altogether 
demtnati'd  by^  Knox's  personality.  In  1558 
he  accompanied  Lord  James  Stewart,  ofter- 
vrmrds  iht^  Itegent  Moray,  to  witness  the 
naFriage  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the 
danphin  of  France.  On  the  institution  of 
•ccl^iasticnl  superintendents  by  parliament 
in  Jtily  1560,  ne  was  nominated  snperin- 
l«nd«nt  of  Lothian  and  Tweoddale  (Kkox, 
1.  HT),  and  ha  w^as  admitted  in  the  following 
March  without  resigning  his  charge  at 
Caldi-r.  He  was  also  in  1500  named  one 
of  ■  committee  lo  draw  up  the  '  First  Book 
of  Diadpline.'  InQiiantin  Kennedy's' Com- 
pondioiu  lie^sonyng '  in  support  of  the  mass, 
Be  is  referred  tons  tirofoundly  'Icanilt  in  the 
Bmeriea  of  the  Now  Testament'  (Kxox, 
Works,  vi.  107).  As  the  superintendent  of 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale^ which  included 
Kdinbiirgb  anil  ihit  most  important  part  of 
'  am  ScotlamI — Sjiottiswood  was  a  pro- 
it  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of 


the  time,  ullbough  rather  as  tht 
sentative  of  other  leadera— Knr 
especially^ than  as  himself  a  leader.  The 
fact  that  on  several  occasions  he  wished  to 
be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  superintendent 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  personally  he 
would  have  much  preferred  a  quiet  life  at 
Calder,  True,  he  ^vh  ns  a  reason  that  he 
had  received  no  stipend;  but  it  was  not  the 
stipend  that  he  craved. 

On  the  birth  of  James  VI  Spottiswood  was 
deputed  by  the  eeneral  assembly  in  June 
1SB6  to  congratulate  Queen  Mary,  and  to 
desire  that  the  prince  '  might  be  baptised 
according  to  the  form  issued  in  the  Reformed 
Church' — a  request  that  was  not  granted. 
After  the  queen's  imprisonment  in  Loct- 
leven  and  the  resignation  of  the  government, 
he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  the  young 
king  at  Stirling  on  29  July  1567,  placing  the 
crown  on  his  lieod,  assisted  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  Angus  and  the  bishop  of  Orkney. 
After  Mary's  flight  to  England  he  directed 
a  lettertothelordswho' had  made  defection 
from  the  king's  majesty,'  in  which  he  allirmed 
that  Ood's  just  judgment  was  come  upon  the 
kingdom  mainly  because  the  queen's  escape 
had  not  been  iirevented  by  her  execution, 
'  according  as  God's  law  commanded  mur- 
derers and  adulterers  to  die  the  deoth  ; '  and 
exhorted  all  the  supjiorters  '  of  that  wicked 
woman '  in  whom,  he  insinuated,  '  the  dcvU 
himself  had  been  loosed,'  to  return  t«  '  the 
bosom  of  the  Kirk '  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation (printed  in  Cauiehwood's  Butuiy, 
ii.  4SL'-3);  but  Calderwood  justly  states 
that  the  'letter  must  have  been  penned  by 
Mr.  Knox,  aa  apnearetb  by  the  stvle'(i6. 
p.  481 ).  Indeed  the  mild  snperintendent  was 
incapable  of  anything  so  vehement.  In 
1570  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Enox,  sent 
bvthekirksessionof  Edinburghto  admonish 
Kirkcaldy  of  Orange,  who  held  the  castle 
for  the  queen,  of  'his  offence  against  Ood' 
(ItlCUHBD    BlNKATVSE,  Memorial,   p.   80), 

but   without  any  effect,    At  the  assembly 
held  in  April  157G  a  complaint  was  made 

yinst  him  of  having  inaugural ed  the  bishop 
Ross  in  the  abbey  of  Hcdyrood  House, 
althoufch  admonished  by  the  brethren  '  not 
to  do  It  : '  but  the  assembly  proceeded  no 
furl  her  H  gainst  him  after  he  had  admitted  lua 
fault  (CAtDERWOOD,  iii.  361).  Although  be 
had  repeatedly  asked  to  be  relieved  of  I  ho 
dutiipB  of  superintendent,  he  was  retained  in 
the  office  until  tlie  close  of  his  life.  As, 
hoWH.'ver,  he  had  received  no  stijjond  for 
several  years,  he  obtained  on  16  Dec-  158U  a 
pension  of  45^.  9«.  tW.  for  three  vears,  and  the 
pension  was  renewed  on  26  Nov.  1583  for 
Jive  years.    He  died  6  Dec.  LWo,    Accord- 
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ing  to  hi8  son,  *  in  his  last  days,  when  he 
saw  the  ministers  take  such  liberty  as  they 
did,  and  heard  of  the  disorders  raised  in 
the  church  through  that  confused  parity 
which  men  laboured  to  introduce,  as  likewise 
the  irritation  the  king  received  by  a  sort  of 
foolish  preachers,  he  lamented  extremely  the 
case  of  the  church  to  those  who  came  to 
visit  him,'  and  'continually  foretold  that 
the  ministers  in  their  follies  would  bring 
religion  in  hazard '  (Spottiswood,  History, 
ii.  336-7). 

By  his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Crichton  of  Lugton  and  Gilmerton,  he  had, 
w^ith  one  daughter,  two  sons  :  John  (1565- 
1637)  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
James  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Clogher. 

[Knox's  Works ;  Histories  of  Calderwood  and 
Spottiswood;  Wodrow's  Biographical  Collec- 
tions ;  Scott's  Fasti  Eccles.  Scoticanae,  i.  173.] 

T.  F.  H. 

SPOTTISWOOD,  SPOTTISWOODE, 
SPOTISWOOD,  or  SPOTS  WOOD,  JOHN 

(1565-1637),  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Scots  historian,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Spot- 
tiswood (1510-1585)  [q.  v.1,  by  his  wife 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  Patrick  Crighton  of 
Lugton,  was  horn  in  1565.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow  under  James  and 
Andrew  Melville,  taking  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1581 ;  and  in  1583,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  charge  at  Calder. 
Although  he  states  that  his  father  before  he 
died  had  come  to  see  the  evils  of  *  parity '  in 
the  church,  he  appears  himself  lor  many 
years  afterwards  to  have  sided  with  the 
stricter  presbyterian  party.  Thus  when,  in 
1586,  the  king  endeavoured  to  get  the  sen- 
tence against  Patrick  Adamson  annulled, 
Spottiswood  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  (Calderwood,  History ^ 
iv.  383).  Calderwood  also  states  that  in  a 
iight  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh 
between  the  followers  of  the  master  of 
Graham  and  those  of  Sir  James  Sandilands, 
Spottiswood  *  played  the  part  manfully  that 
day  in  defence  of  Sir  James*  (ib.  v.  361).  It 
was  bv  supporting  the  policy  of  the  stricter 
presbvterians  that  he  gradually  came  into 
prominence  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader.  In 
1596  he  >vas  named  one  of  a  commission  for 
the  visitation  of  the  south-western  districts 
of  Scotland  {ib.  p.  420) ;  in  1597  he  revised 
the  apology  of  Kobert  Bruce  and  other  re- 
calcitrant ministers,  and,  according  to  Cal- 
derwood, appeared  ^  to  be  so  frackeli.e.  dili- 
gent] in  their  cause  that  he  would  needs 
give  it  a  sharper  edge  *  (^ib.  p.  560) ;  and  in 
1598  he  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
to  treat  with  Bruce  as  to  his  admission  to  his 
charge  (ib.  p.  721).  But  as  the  relations  be- 


tween kirk  and  kin^  became  more  strained, 
he  veered  more  decidedly  towards  the  king. 
In  1600  he  acted  as  clerk  of  those  chosen  for 
'  the  king's  side,'  in  the  conference  regarding 
the  representation  of  the  kirk  in  par&ament 
by  bishops  (td.  vi.3).  Although  also  nominated 
by  the  assembly  in  1601  to  wait  upon  the  Earl 
of  Angus — accused  of  papal  leanings— Ho 
confirm  him  in  the  truth,  so  little  was  he 
a  bigoted  partisan  that  when  in  July  of 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  to  France,  he  did. not  'scruple  to  go 
in  to  see  a  mass  celebrated,  and  to  go  so  near 
that  it  behoved  him  to  discover  his  head  and 
kneel'  (ib.  p.  136).  He  remained  abroad 
with  Lennox  for  two  years,  and  on  his  way 
home  through  England  was  presented  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  succession  of  James  to  the  English 
crown  in  1603,  Spottiswood  accompanied  him 
on  the  journey  to  London ;  but,  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Beaton  having  occurred  soon 
after,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the 
vacant  see,  and  sent  bacK  to  Scotland  to 
attend  the  queen  on  her  journey  south 
(Spottiswood,  History,  iii.  140).  From  the 
time  that  he  became  king  of  England,  James 
was  delivered  from  the  bondage  which  from 
his  infancy  the  kirk  had  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  impose  on  him,  and  he  now  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  his  liberty.  His 
chief  aim  now  was  to  assimilate  the  church 
of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially to  annihilate  the  pretensions  of  the 
ministers  to  dictate  to  the  nation  in  regard 
to  civil  matters.  In  carrying  out  this  policy 
the  king,  when  dealing  with  the  kirk,  mainly 
made  use  of  Spottiswood,  and  Spottiswood 
performed  his  difficult  duties  with  great  dis- 
cretion. On  30  May  1605  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  (i?<y. 
P.  C.  Scotl.  vii.  52).  In  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  the  kirk  he  paid  frequent 
visits  to  London,  and  he  made  good  use  of 
his  opportunities  to  place  the  revenues  of 
his  see  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  During  his 
journeys  he  had  frequent  interviews  with 
his  olcl  professor,  James  Melville,  then  con- 
fined at  Newcastle,  but  failed  to  eflfect  anv 
change  in  his  attitude ;  and  referring  to  his 
death  in  1608,  he  characteristically  describes 
him  as  *  a  man  of  good  learning,  sober,  and 
modest,  but  so  addicted  to  the  courses  of 
Andrew  Melvill  his  uncle  as  by  following 
him  he  lost  the  king  favour,  which  once  he 
enjoyed  in  a  good  measure,  and  so  made 
himself  and  his  labours  unprofitable  to  the 
church ' (Spottiswood, History,\u,  190).  The 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  contains  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Spottiawood's  own  ecde* 
siastical  creed ;  he  was  an  Erastian  of  thft 
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lyfw,  and  in  ecdesiastical  tnntters 
acted  aimplv  as  the  king's  servant.  In  1610 
be  was  moderator  of  the  asEembl<r  St  which 
pTMbftenr  was  abolished,  and  on  '21  Oct. 
of  the  same  year  he  and  two  oiher  Scoi- 
tiali  bishops  were  at  the  special  desire  of 
the  king  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office 
by  the  bishnps  of  Iiondon,  Ely,  and  Bath  {ii. 
pp.  208-9).  On  15  Nov,  be  wna  also  named 
one  of  the  commissionera  of  the  exchequer 
known  as  the  new  Octavians  {Reff.  P.  C. 
Smll.  X.  Ha).  On  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Gledstanee  in  1615,  he  was  on  31  May  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  Shorlly 
after  bis  consecration  the  two  courts  of  hif^h 
cominission  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
oSences  were  united.  In  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year  George  Gordon,  sixlii  earl  and  first 
manguisof  Iluntly  [q.  v.],  was  summoned  be- 
fore this  commission  for  adhesion  to  popery, 
and,  on  refusing  to  subscribe  the  confession 
of  faith,  be  was  for  a  time  warded  in  the 
CAStle  of  Edinburgh.  By  warrant  of  King 
James  be  was,  howeTer,rreed  from  pri»on  and 
sent  to  London,  where  he  was  absolved  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canlerharj,  and  received 
thn  communion  at  Lambeth  (CjILDERWood, 
vii.  218).  On  12  July  Spttiswood,  in  a 
sermon  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  endeavoured  to 
quiet  the  excitement  of  the  Scottish  kirk  at 
tiiia  seeming  usurpation  of  its  disciplinary  . 
pren^tives  by  asserting  that  the  king  had  ' 

Eromised  that  '  the  like  should  not  fall  out 
ereafter'  (ii.  p.  219);  but  naturally  he  also 
reaenled  the  slight  put  upon  himself,  and 
wrote  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  which 
drew  from  the  king  the  explanation  that  all 
had  been  dona  'with  due  acknowledgment 
of  the  independent  authority  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  testimony  of  which  the  areh- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  bod  agreed  that  bis  re- 
monstrances should  he  put  on  record.  The 
archbishop  moreover  wrote  a  private  letter 
to  Spottisw^ood  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
bia  procedure,  and  stoting  that,  as  Huntley 
had  expressed  bis  willingness  to  communicate 
when  and  where  the  king  pleased,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  )o  give  him  au  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  goo<l  his  promise  (Eerie- 
moMlical Leilfri  in  the  Bannatvne  Club,  pp. 
477-81. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament  during  the 
king's  visit  to  Scoitand  in  1B17,  Spottiswood, 
in  lus  sermon,  took  occasion  to  praise  '  the 
king  for  his  great  zeal  and  care  to  settle  the 
estate  of  the  kirk,  and  exhorted  the  estates 
to  bold  band  to  him'  (Calbkewood,  vii. 
aiiOi);  and  although,  along  with  the  other 
prelatea,  he  opposed  the  enactment  that 
'wtutevBr  bis  majesty  should  determine  in 
extwnal  government  of  the  church  with  the 
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advice  of  archbishops,  bisbops,  and  a  com- 
petent number  of  the  miuialry,  should  have 
the  force  of  taw,'  he  appears  to  have  induced 
the  king  to  forego  the  measure  only  by  under- 
taking that  the  special  ceremonial  reforms 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  would  receive 
the  ini^rim(if»r  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
kirk.  At  that  assembly,  held  at  Penh  in 
August  1618,  Spottiswood  placed  himself  in 
the  moderator'schair,  and,  on  the  ground  that 
the  assembly  was  '  convened  within  the 
bounds  of  his  charge,'took  upon  him  the  office 
of  moderator  without  election  (i'6.  p.  307). 
Ue  bad  thus  an  opportunity  in  the  opening 
sermon  of  expounding  the  proposals  of  the 
king,  of  explaining  his  own  attitude  towards 
them,  and  of  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion 
— which  were  great — on  their  behalf.  With 
real  or  affected  candour — and  in  anvcase  with 
admirable  tact — he  admitted  that  in  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king  he  was  in  a  sense 
acting  against  his  own  better  judgment ;  and 
that  had  it  been  in  hia  '  power  to  have  dis- 
suaded or  declined  tbem,  he  most  certainly 
would,  lie,  however,  argued  that '  in  things 
indifferent  we  must  always  esteem  that  to 
be  the  best  and  most  seemly  which  appears  so 
in  the  eye  of  public  authoritv '  (bermon 
quoted  in  >  Life  of  the  Author,  prefixed  to 
Spottlswoode  Society's  edition  of  his  Hiti- 
tory,  p.  xci),  and  that  the  evil  which  might 
here  result  from  '  innovation '  was  not  so 
great  as  that  which  might  result  from  '  dis- 
obedience'(ii.  p.  xc;  see  also  Calvebwood, 
vii,  311).  The  appeal  was  entirely  successful. 
The  live  articles,  thenceforth  known  as  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth,  ordained  (I)  that  the 
communion  muslbe  taken  kneeling;  (2)  that 
in  case  of  sickness  communion  might  be  ad- 
ministered privately;  (3)  that  baptism  should, 
under  similar  circumstances,  be  administered 
in  the  same  way;  (4)  that  children  should 
be  brought  to  the  bishop  for  a  blessing ;  and 
(5)  that  festival  days  should  be  revived.  On 
25  Oct.  the  articles  were  sanctioned  bj  an 
act  of  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  26th  the 
king's  proclamation  ratifying  and  confirm- 
ing tbem  was  published  at  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh. And  now  that  they  were  nanctioned, 
Spottiswoodwas  determined  that  they  should 
not  remain  a  dead  letter.  Preaching  in  the 
great  cburch(St. Giles)  of  Edinburgh,  14Mbt 
1619,  before  the  offieersof  state,  be  exhorteJl 
councillors  and  magistrates  not  only  to  set  a 
good  example  to  the  people  bv  complying  with 
the  articles,  but  to  compel  tbem  to  obey  {ib. 

E.  351')).  At  a  diocesan  synod  held  nt  Kdin- 
urgh  on  26  Oct.  he  also  threatenpd  the  ut- 
most penalties  against  those  ministers  who 
refusra  10  conform  10  the  new  articles  ( ib.  p, 
396).    Nevertbeless  a  conference  of  bishops 
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and  ministers  held  at  his  instance  at  St. 
Andrews  on  23  Nov.  to  arrange  for  their  en- 
forcement practically  failed  of  its  purpose 
(t^.  pp.  397-408) ;  and  when  at  a  diocesan 
synod  held  at  St.  Andrews  on  26  April  1620 
a  proposal  was  made  to  censure  those  who 
had  not  conformed,  the  majority  left  the 
meeting  (ib.  p.  442).  Ultimately  in  June 
1621  the  articles  were  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment. When  the  commissioner  stood  up 
to  perform  the  act  of  ratification,  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  out  (ib,  p.  503)  ;  this  the 
one  party  interpreted  as  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  God^s  wrath,  the  other  as  a  witness 
of  his  special  approbation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  expressed  when  the  law 
was  ^ven  on  Sinai. 

Alter  the  death  of  King  James,  Spottis- 
wood continued  in  equal  favour  with 
Charles  I.  By  a  letter  to  the  privy  council, 
on  12  July  1626,  Charles  commanded  that 
he  should  have  the  place  of  precedency 
before  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland ;  but, 
according  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  lord 
chancellor  (Sir  George  Hay,  first  earl  of  Kin- 
noull  [q.  v.]),  *  a  gallant,  stout  man,'  would 
never  *  suffer  him  to  have  place  of  him,  do 
what  he  would '  (Annals^  ii.  41).  But  on 
the  death  of  Kinnoull  the  archbishop,  in 
January  1635,  was  himself  made  chancellor. 

Nevertheless  Spottiswood  appears  to  have 
done  what  he  could  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
introduction  of  the  liturgy.  But  when  he 
saw  that  this  was  inevitable,  he  resolved 
to  act  with  his  customary  zeal  in  enforcing 
tlie  royal  wishes,  and  himself  in  1637  pro- 
cured a  warrant  ifrom  the  king  peremptorily 
commanding  the  performance  of  the  liturgy 
in  all  the  churches.  After  the  riot  at  St. 
Giles  on  23  July,  of  which  he  was  a  witness, 
he  recognised  that  all  his  worst  forebodings 
were  realised;  and  with  other  privy  council- 
lors lie  signed  a  letter  to  the  king  in  which 
they  affirmed  that  on  account  of  the  general 
grudge  and  murmur  of  all  sorts  of  people,' 
they  could  not  proceed  further  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  service-book  until  the  king 
had  heard  all  particulars  (printed  in  Sir 
James  Balfour's  Annals^  ii.  229-31).  He 
did  everything  he  could  to  modify  the  policy 
of  the  king;  but  events  marched  too  quickly 
for  him,  and  when  on  1  March  1638  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  the  covenant  was 
being  signed  with  enthusiasm  by  larger  num- 
bers of  the  people,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, *  Now  all  that  we  have  been  doing 
these  thirty  years  past  is  thrown  down  at  once' 
(Life  prefixed  to  the  Spottiswoode  Society 
edition  of  his  History^  vol.  i.  p.  ex).  His 
life  being  in  danger,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Newcastle,  and  -in  his  absence  from  Scot- 


land he  was,  on  4  Dec.,  deposed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  assembly  on  the  mis- 
cellaneous charge  of '  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
carding  and  diceiug,  riding  through  the 
country  the  whole  day,  tippling  and  drinking 
in  taverns  till  midnight,  lalsifying  the  acts 
of  the  Aberdeen  assembly,  lying  and  slander- 
ing the  old  assemblv  and  covenant  in  his 
wicked  book,  of  adultery,  incest,  sacrilege, 
and  frequent  simonjr/  The  deliverance  can 
scarce,  however,  be  interpreted  as  anything 
else  than  the  mere  expression  of  bitter  par- 
tisan spite.  Spottiswood  remained  at  New- 
castle until  the  close  of  1639,  when  he  went 
to  London.  When  in  Newcastle  he  had  been 
attacked  by  fever,  and,  having  had  a  relapse 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  died  on  26  Nov. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  "West- 
minster Abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  at  New- 
castle, 14  Jan.  1639,  he  made  a  full  declara- 
tion of  his  faith,  in  which,  as  regards '  matters 
of  rite  and  government,'  he  expressed  himself 
thus : '  My  iudgment  is,  and  has  been,  that  the 
most  simple,  decent,  and  humble  rites  should 
be  choosed,  such  as  is  the  bowing  of  the  knee 
in  resaving  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  others 
of  that  kinde,  prophannesse  being  as  dange^ 
rouse  to  religion  as  superstition ;  and  touching 
the  government  of  the  church,  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  the  government  episcopall  is 
the  only  right  and  Apostolique  form.  Paritie 
among  ministers  is  the  breeaer  of  confusion, 
as  experience  might  have  taught  us;  and 
for  these  ruling  elders,  as  they  are  a  mere 
human  devise,  so  will  they  prove,  if  they 
find  way,  the  ruin  both  of  church  and 
estate '  {ib,  p.  cxxxi).  By  his  wife  Rachel, 
daughter  of  David  Lindsay  (1631  P-1613) 
[q.  v.],  bishop  of  Iloss,  he  had  two  sons  and 
a  daughter :  Sir  John  of  Dairsie,  Fifeshire 
(which  the  archbishop  had  purchased  in 
1616),  Sir  Robert  [q.  v.J,  and  Anne,  married 
to  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Roslin. 

Spottiswood  was  the  author  of '  Refutatia 
Libelli  de  Regimine  Ecclesise  Scoticanae,' 
1620,  but  is  best  known  by  his  *  History  of 
the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  from  the 
year  of  our  Lord  203  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  James  VI,  1625,'  published  pos- 
thumously at  London  in  1655  (with  a  life  of 
the  author  supposed  to  be  by  Bishop  Duppa) ; 
again  in  1677  ;  and  in  3  vols,  in  1847,  after 
collation  with  several  manuscripts,  by  the 
Spottiswoode  Society — a  society,  named  after 
the  archbishop,  which  published  between 
1844  and  1851  twelve  volumes  illustrating 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  Under- 
taken at  the  request  of  King  James,  by  whose 
command  Spottiswood  had  access  to  the  ne- 
cessary state  documents,  his  work  has  the 
customary  defects  of  an  official  history.  But, 
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MpocinllT  as  n^gnrds  the  events  of  bis  own 
time,  ii  is  of  vnliie  lui  n  counternobe  to  the 
'  History '  of  CnWurwood,  nnd  although,  of 
eouniB.  ihi- work  of  a  purtisan,  is  on  the  whole 
writli^n  with  rAndotir  and  imparLiaiity. 

I  RIkIoHm  b;  Ciildsrwofxl  and  Spottiswood 
bimautf:  Spulding'g  Memorista  in  the  Spalding 
Clabi  Lctun  on  Kccl«iit9t«iil  Affaire,  and 
Bolwrt  Balllie'a  Letters  and  Jotirnala  in  tliu 
Baniiatrne  Club;  Bishop  Guthrie'»  jramoini; 
Sir  JamiMBDlfour'i  Memoirs;  Beg.  P.  C.  Scotl.; 
Biihnp  Bnmet's  Lirrs  of  the  Hamiltona;  Hew 
tkoU'sFHUi  I^otles.  ScotioanEPiii.  377.  H3I  ;  Life 
preOied  tu  the  Qrat  edilioa  of  SpoUiswood'c 
Ui^toiT.  IGfifi;  nod  Life  prefixed  tu  tbut  pub- 
lnhod  by  I  ln'  SfiottiiiwtKxIe  Society,]  T.  F.  H. 

SPOTTISWOOD.  SP0TTI8W00DE, 
or  SFQTISWOOD,  JOHN  (1(M16--1728). 
Bcoltish  advocate  and  le^al  author,  born  in 
lltti6,  was  third  and  only  surviving  son  of 
AWand^rSpottiawoodeof  Crumstaiu,  advo- 
cate, And  I  lelen,  daughter  of  John  Trotter  of 
Unrtoti  Hall  John  Spottiawood  or  Spotia- 
wood  (15ar>-1637)  [q.v.],  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrevrs,  was  hie  great-grandfather,  and  Sir 
Kabert  8pultiBwoi>d  [q.  vJ,  his  grandfather. 
Spottiswood  studied  at  Edinburgh  Univei^ 
eit;r,  graduating  in  August  Ui80,  and  was 
tratnnd  for  nearly  six  years  in  ihe  'wryting 
chalmer '  of  James  Hay  of  Carribber,  writer 
to  thp  signnt,  the  '  ablest  writer  and  eonvey- 
anrar'  of  bia  day.  Ue  was  admitted  ndvo- 
pute  on  19  Dec.  ICWB.  In  1696  lie  petition»l 
the  Scots  parliBmi'nt  for  restitntion  of  the 
lands  and  bnronv  of  Now  Abbey,  or  of  the 
3.1100/.  which  Charles  I  promiaed,  but  failed, 
1.1  (iny  Spoil  is  wood's  grandfather.  Sir  Robert 
Simiil.wiiod,  wlien  thn  estate  became  crown  , 
properly  in  UVU.  On  17  July  160.5  the  Scots 
pnrliami'nt  pikssed  an  act  strongly  recom- 
mending thi^  crown  to  reinBtate  the  wti- 
tionrr,  but  without  effect.  On  13  May  1700 
be  was  marc  successful  In  recovering  froot 
the  heira  of  Ihe  Bslla,  interim  owners,  tbe 
lands  and  barony  of  Suottiswoode,  forfeited 
on  the  oKWution  of  Sir  Itobert  on  17  Jan. 
1(146.  To  anpply  the  absence  of  any  provtaion 
in  I^nburgb  University  for  the  study  of 
law,  Spattiswi>nd  about  1703  established 
'  Spotiswood's  CoUi'gu  of  Law.'  He  himself 
bocBme  'professor  of  law'  in  its  various 
bmnehss.  Tbe  chief  text-book  he  emploved 
was  Sir  Oeorgo  McK<ni):ie'B  '  Institutes,'  but 
Spottiswood  niecinlly  corojioscd  'Form  of 
Prowls '  and  ■  Stile  of  Writs '  for  the  use  of 
faia  students.  He  is  conunonly  credited  with 
the  compilation  of:  '  A  Compend  or  Ab- 
brcvist  of  the  most  iroportant  ordinary  Be- 


(uid  real,  redeemable  and  irredeemable,  of 
iiaoii  uae  La  Scotland,'  wluch  was  long 


popular  as  n  professional  handbook  (cf. 
Spollumiiiii/i'  Mitceltam,  i.  S9).  This  work 
was  first  published  at  Edinburgh.  Hvo.  1700, 
and  reappeared  in  170:2  and  171)3 :  but,  on 
th»  strength  of  manuscript  nolea  written  on 
various  extant  copies,  tbe  volume  in  often 
assigned  to  two  other  Scottish  lawvers — to 
one  C'arruthers  and  to  Sir  Andrew  Bimie  of 
tjaline,  a  lord  of  session  from  I07&  to  1U88: 
and  it  is  frequently  quoted  both  as  'C^rru- 
tber's  styles '  and  as  '  .Saline's  styles.'  Spot- 
tiswood posaibly  formed  his  compendium  on 
notes,  some  of  which  were  supplied  by  Car- 
riithers  and  others  by  Bimie  ot  Saline.  In 
May  1706  bo  submitted  for  revision  to  a 
committee  of  the  writers  to  the  signet  a  fur- 
ther 'parcell  of  styles' which  be  intended  for 
publication.  In  tbe  same  year  he  edited 
'  I'racticks  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,'  by  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Ilobert  Spoltiawood  (Edin- 
burgh, fol.) 

Spottiswood  w^Bs  keenly  interested  in  poli- 
tics, especially  as  they  bore  on  the  great 
question  of  his  day,  (he  project4!<l  union  be- 
tween the  two  hin^oms,  and  in  17(U  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  supply  for  Ber- 
wickshire. He  was  also  a  very  early  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  James  Ander3on|l662-1728) 
[q.  T.],  author  of  the '  Diplomats  5icotiFe,'  and 
many  interesting  traces  of  their  friendship 
are  preserved  in  tbe  Anderaou  AI^S.  (Ad- 
vocates' Library,  Edinburgh).  Spottiswood 
died  while  his  edition  of '  Hope's  Minor Prac- 
ticJia'was  going  through  the  press,  on  13  Feb. 
17:28,  aged  62,  and  was  buried  in  the  Orev- 
friars  churchyard.  In  1710hemarriedLMy 
Helen  Arhuthnott,  daughter  of  Robert,  third 
viscount  of  Arhuthnott,  and  widow  of  the 
Mocfarlnne  of  Macfarlane,  and  by  her  had  a 
son  John,  wbodiicc«eded  him, and  two  daugh- 
ters— Helen,  married  to  John  Gartahore  of 
Alderston ;  and  Anna,  married  to  Dr.  James 
Dundas,  on  Edinborgh  physician. 

Sooltis wood's  works,  besides  tbe  '  Com- 
pend'already  assigned  to  him,  are:  1,  'A 
Collection  of^Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  Coun- 
cil and  Session,'  by  Presidents  Oilmour  and 
Falconar,Ediuburgb,170l,4to.  :J.'ASpeecb 
ofoneoflheBaronsoftheShireofB[erwic]k,' 
(anon.),  1703,  4to;  republUhed  in  -Spottia- 
woode  Miscellany'  (i.  331),  3.  'A  Dis- 
course showing  the  necessary  QiiBliliCAtions 
of  a  Student  of  the  Laws,  and  what  is  pro- 
rosed  in  the  Colleges  of  l^aw.  History,  and 
Philology  establisbed  at  Edinburgh,'  Edin- 
burgh. 1/04,  *to.  4.  'The  Trimmer '  (anon.), 
Edinburgh.  170(1,  4to;  republished  in' Spt- 
tiswoode  Miscellany '(i.  333).  d.  ■Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowle'dge  of  the  Stile  of  Write,' 
Edinburgh,  1707  4to,  1708  8vo.  1715,1727, 


I 


1752. 


6. '  The  Law  concerning  tJie  Election 


■  ^•'•'•'''"'      ■.  ^'.  ■  -C.^"-  n."'-i  i-zi  I^.vvcouB- 
'•      ■■    '•^•-      ■-'■    I  — r-i  ^^.'.r-u,l,^-'-:r  m -^rlir.d- which 


*  —  • 


i.:n.    t^  mr  -••.■ir:i   iir,-r^-ir'ii    li  Frb.  16:t)| 


.  /i    .'.■,.       *' ,-    ..:•.■...<  vA^;,...t     '.'1  "•  icr.K^.iiiin  :.r>ir  Till  imji-?  Hi,miI:on.  earl  of 
I-..-    '      '  t',^  *int'.;f.'  .y.T. ''..:.  7'  r. *.'.,•'*  -ti    M'-i:"'— :  .■itr'»rwfirrLi.r:irL  ■;:  Hi-idinst-m).  In 


I    !.• 


M'|i<       *.|in'ir     |'ri'iM-l:M     .^im-    Moi-k,    Sii:  -l'm»-r.- t')r  rh»*  valiiarioQ  ot' teinlj:,  and  at  the 

limi-    .  Willi  ii'iiiH  1111(1  filitiTviiti'iriH  .  .  .  ^aTn»- time  WiLs  appoiared  one 'if  the  members 

i.i  ■'  III!  Ii  I"  Miili|iiiiii>i|  All  AiTdiiiil.  of  111!  till-  of  the  commUsion  to  sur\-':rr  the  laws.    Ho 

l(ili|MMiii  llmirti"*  ilhil  \Vf>ri*  ill  Srnilniiil  at  Continued  in  favour  umU'r  Charles  I,  and  on 

iliK  I  Mill'  i>l    Mti*  liiloniiiilioii,'  I'Minlmr^h,  thr  death  of  Sir  James  Skene  of  Curriehill, 

I.  il.''*.»      rii«»  '  Viv.Miul  of  the  KflipcHis  i  n  October  1033,  Spot  t  is  wood  was,  on  Charles's 

||.>ii  .  •    in    .u.^dTni,!'  %\:iN    r»»^mMi!*lu\l   in  reeommr'ndation.  elected  president  of  the 

\\.  ni.      i»!  I'.v^u.  ,M  U  "h.'^jw."  i^:  «'l;T.  ir**-"*  iviirt  of  session.  lli.s  speech  on  that  occasion^ 

i«    V    .     „  K.  .M\ ..  .\,v.  V      ^..'.   r.  •.";:.    -"..I  in  which  he  described   the   relations  then 


«« 


> V  ■  "■        ■»       V 

■  »«        ■       -    •    *^.      •      '    »» 

%  .  ...  


V 


I  ^w        •-.  s    '«  .\,v ?'\istinir  betwet»n  the  bench  and  the  bar.  is 

y7::::^\l  in  the  memoir  bvhis  ijfrandson,  John 
>:  •::.<w.sHl(lt;or.-17i>8)[q.v.l.  in  hisedi- 

•       •    -    •:*  Sir  Uobert'd  '  rracticksV  and  in  the 

^-     «     "v-  's  :.:-.'  of  the  *  SiK>tti3woode  MLsctl- 

i:  >r   KoU'n  was  one  of  the  rrown 

»^^^'**;'>  :'  r  :l:e   trial  of  Lord  Balmerino 

^  •>^.  jl::.:    i:  wa>  afterwards  allejsred— 

^    •"         "*  *   ."  — -"'i  f-nindation— that  he  pave  a 

■^    '   ■•    ..        .".''"    ^-    -*■  '  i:"-'a:r  a*i»ect   to  the  ca.se    jw 

"     "..'"."     '     ■    ■>''^m:.    J'»»x,    second    Lokd  Bal- 

.,..'..    .       "'•■'•■>'■  Hi>   cirririide  wa?  so  di.-^tinctlv 

•*■     .    '        S- •■"•  '■■•■^*  •vviiant.Ts  rhi:  in  lt);K  whrn 

. ,     "•■  ■"  ■■  V  '      "  ■   Y-  '"^^r '  '"'-'^  "J»'>Ii>lu.Mj  }.v  rhe  sroneral  a- 

■    .  *;■   -     s.:::...v.  hv  was  tnrce.l   to  ri>^.  t-i  EnirlanJ. 

..  ■  •   -  ,,  ■    ^^  •'•-••  hv  rvmaiiied  nuril  Charles  I  made  his 

*    "  ■;,   '.:;■'-■  ^'■"■'1"f'^^'^>''"^«''>^»*cIhim.-.fr,m.:iiiniii:H 

V  *"   "■■/Nr\\.::  ^--^f^'-'^'^'-^^-n  the  kin^^  and  the  jvoj-l.: 

■.•■..  ..  V-^r  ;     1-       '"''  '^"  »IT"ared  l^i^^  rh.  S-tti^h 

.  ■  '  -•■  -      .'  ;  v!m '"'''"'  .'•"   '"  -^"^^-  I'^l.  h^  ^^as  lortl- 

,     V-  :.:  '.-  w.;;  V       ''■'"""'!^'"1  to  the  casn^  ..f  K  iinbarjL. 

•'•'  ycvvi-r  n-'''''-'I'"^'^^^'^y'*-vemptnJ  from  ih^-aotof 

•■■:-Vmtrem      ^V!^"'""    1"-^^^^^    '"^   I«irliamenr :   bur  .n 
■  ■  ;  T.rdi^^^     •       ^^r-    •^*  'V{'»'n-^1  Ills  libertv  on  c>.uditi...i 


■  I  I «  <•  t.' 


•^  '^'"'  ^"^  '^""^    '  wvo'.ltJ  through  Wales  to  the  Isle  oi  Man. 
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shipped  thence  to  Tx>chaher,  and,  meeting 
Montrose  in  At  hoi,  gave  him  the  commission. 
Remaining  with  Montrose,  Spottiswood 


men,  1754,  pp.  23,  74;  Masson's  Register  of 
the  Privy  Council,  Scotland,  toI.  xiii.  passim ; 
Tytler's  Life  of  Sir    Thomas    Craig,    p.    21 


was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phihphaugh  on  |  Lyon's  Hist,  of  St.  Andrews,  ii.  36 ;  General 
18  Sept.  1645,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  Assembly  Commission  Records.  1646-7  (Scot. 
was  carried  to  Glasgow,  and  removed  thence    ^'«>  ^^')'  introduction;   Andrew  Lang's  St. 


to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  tried  by  parlia- 
ment on  the  charge  of  having  purchased  the 


Andrews,  p.  252.]  A.  H.  M. 


tTJ     i.  •     4.  *u       4.  4.    ®  •'o-     13  u  -i.  ISOo,  was  the  son  ot  Hugh  hpottiswoode  01 

Montrose   agumst  the  state.      Sir  Robert  ^^^  J^^^^^  ^j^ji  ^^^-J  X  died  on  Lis 

pleaded  that  he  had  taken  the  office  of  secre-  ^^  ^^e  Cape,4  April  1820  (Pkissep, 

tonr  at  the  king  8  command,  temporar.hr  and  ^  "^^    ^^  ^^r  ;  ^ J^  v^^  ^ 

jmaerpressureofnecessitv.andhe  urged  that  ^^    ^   ^^  ^  India  Company's  service  as 

tnoucrh  he  had  been  with  Montrose,  he  had  o-t:'  u  lo.n  u      5L    i-     i. 

.1?  1  ^T     *u  4. 1,   I.  J        •     J  ensign  on  zo  Feb.  1824,  became  lieutenant  in 

not  borne  arms,  and  also  that  he  had  received  .1     H-*4.i.      *.'      •  c    *.     /x:t        i\       10  \f 

,         u      V        u     ^.^  J   I  •       ir       i\  the  3/ th  native  infantry  (Bengal)  on  13  May 

quarter  when  he  submitted  himself.      On  jg ,..  j         j^  Nov.\833,  and  major  on 

10  Jan  1 640  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  j-  ^(^  ^g^.j      j j       ^^  ^'.^^  distinction 
The  last  defence  was  repelled  and  after  long         ^     •         ^  j  Bhartpur  in  1826, 

debate  Spottiswood  was  sentenced  to  deatfi  ^^^j;      »h^  fo^^''^   ,,         ,,.hi^h  led  the 

on  It)  Jan.     He  was  executed  at  the  market  i*.®     j  4.1         «„^ 1  4.1      1      r 

^o*   4     1  r\   *i         oriju  assault,  and  receiving  the  personal  thanks  of 

Ctpssof  St.  Andrews.  On  the  scaffold  he  main-  Lord  Combermere  (medal  and  clasp).  Ilewas 

toined  his  customary  courage  and  dignity.  ^^  i      ^  ^^  many  years  in  the  stud  depart- 
He  was  not  allowed  to  address  the  specta-         *^4.  *^*  u  t  4.  1  ^  4.1.  •««.„«•  «       -4. 

tors,  but  he  had  his  speech  printed  iSfore-  "'''J  f  """P"?  ''"*  I**!**"'  '^  "T ."'" 

iL     J       J -4.         -1-  4.    u  4.  J  *u         14.-  ment  for  a  time  to  reiom  his  regiment  during 

hand,  and  It  was  distributed  among  the  multi-  *i       4^  u  ^^ e  icju  n      tt 

.j'a  r-4.-       -^j-^i  •  the  Afehan  campaign  of  1838-9.     He  wa» 

tude.    A  copv  of  it  IS  printed  in  the  memoir  if        .        '^    ^^     a  v iqi«         1 

Erecedinff  the  '  Practicks.*  and  also  in  Wis-  °^^^*^   ^^^'''^^  ™^J^^   ^°  ^  ^°^-    ^®^^'   ^'^^ 

receding  the     iracticks,  and  also  m  Wis-  bp^vet  lieutenant-colonel  on  20  June  1854. 
art  s  edition  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Montrose.         tt  j   1  4.    xi  1    ^4.1     o-*i. 

rp,      1         .       rci     4.*-  1  I,      u  He  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  3/ th 

Thecharacterof  Spottiswood  has  been  va-         ,.     .         .^1       1^    .,.)  \i  „  iu-«      u- 

1        ♦•^  *   1  r      4.    *i,         4.    •  as  lieutenant-colonel  on  T2  May  I800.     Hia 

riously  estimated  according  to  the  sectarian  .  .n  ««j«it        iu-" 

predil^tions  of  hL,  critics.     While  Wishart  "^^^enfj,"^ «'»  Ben/f-'*.  '"^  on  4  June  18o< , 

Sescribes  him  as  a  martyrwhose  chief  crime  asitwasbel.eyedto  be  pnthepoiiitof  mutiny, 

,    •       .1  ^r  4.1  1  u-  1        11  -ir  orders  were  ffiven  to  disarm  It.  It  was  a  case 

was  being  lie  son  of  the  archbishop  Ba.Uie  f.,„kilfulhandling,fortherewereothernative 
denounces  him  as  a  partial  and  corrupt,  udge,  ,  ^  %    y^;  ^^^  j        consisted 

.nd  seems  to  regard  his  riolent  eni  as  a      ^    P,    ^g^,'  ^    ,  Si 

meet  punishment  for  his  alleged  unfairness  ,  ^  ..|,  i    j  /»  -^u   •    u-    ^       4.       i 

AiLini  uri  ••      -1-  woode  still  had  faith  in  his  men,  to  whom, 

to  Lord  Balmerino.  Modern  opinion  inclines       ^,  ^.         at    ^      -luij     1— 

.     -1       1    •  •       4.1,  4.  C5     4.4.-   *^     1  4.L  as  the  native  onicers  said,  he  had  always 

to  the  decision  that  Spottiswood  was   the  r^  ^  ^i         i    ,.  1      1    i  4.^      _j    4.1  ^ 

victim  of  thepresbyteriaVhatredofCharlesI.  ^^^ 'j/fl''"''  ''".iK"  "jt^i^.r.     WhT 

Sir  Robert's  onl>  work  is  his '  Practicks  of  f  "<>  *«"  '^l?"?  ^^  ^^^f  'I"?  F  ""'»•     ^^  »»1« 

the I^w of  Scotla/d,'themanu8cript  ofwhich  ^^^^  ''^^  '^'»"8  «°  *'^''  ""*"'''  '""P"  "^^^ 

is  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  ff^  *°  ^^  aPP.'»''ch.nf,  and  a  cry  rose  that 

It   was  published   by  his  grandson,  An  ^H^  ^ft  f '"^  ]  fl  "        ^ 

SpottiswSod,    advocate,  in    1706,    with   a  ^'8«"«nt  broTte,  and  some  of  the  men  opened 

_;  _  .  '  '  '  fire,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 

memoir.  '  i      ^.u     cj-i  u  11. 

In  1629  Sir  Robert  married  Bethia,daugh-  ?""«'  '^.J^^  "^  ^^"^  ^'^}}  ""^^^^  ^^'^ 

ter  of  Sir  Alexander  Morrison  of  I'reston-  ^'''^^  ^'^^,^^^,1    ^-f  '  "T^"  .there  was 

c  .1  .  ^4.1     />«  II         r  anreat   risk  that  the  citv  would  lom  them, 

arrange,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  ^\  u /•    i*.  aT         -j    i*       j     -^i 

Sustfce,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  (including  f""^  "'"'''»  fault  was  afterwards  lound  with 

Alexander,    father    of   John    Sf^Miswo^,  ^^'^  ''^T'T^'  a^      nV      '^^  I^\''' 
16(J(M728  [q.  v.])  and  three  daugWrs.    she  ^°°Vf.""^'  ,  ^^"^."^7    ^;\'"'Z    Von^l"^- 

died  in  Kwb  ani  a  copv  of  memorial  verses  Sl-ott'S woode  carried  out  the  burning  of  the 
in  Latin  is  In  the  manuscript  of  the  <  I'rac-  :  ^V^V,^^/^  <^"""8r  the  night,  and  telped  to 

ticks,'  now  in  Edinburgh.     '  I  P"'"^*  ^^J  *^,  ««<=""*y  ,f  ^'^  ^•"'op" 

*  '^  I  women  and  the  treasure.   He  became  colonel 

[Very  full  notices  of  Spottiswood  are  given  in  ,  Jq  the  armv  on  23  July  I808,  and  retired 
Wishan's  Deeds  of  Montrose.  ed^Murdoch  and  j  ^j^h  the  rank  of  major-general  on  31  Dec, 


Simpson,  1893.  There  is  also  much  p^trsonal 
information  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Spottiswoode  Miscel- 
lany, 1844.  References  to  Sir  Robert  will  be 
found  in  Scot's  Staggering  State  of  Scots  States- 

VOL.   LIII. 


[Annual  Register,  1874 ;  East  India  Registers  ; 
Kayes  Sepoy  War,  iL  221  sq.]  K  M.  L. 
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RPOTTISWOODE,  WILLIAM  (1825- 
1883),  mathematician  and  physicist,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  bom  in  London 
on  11  Jan.  1825,  was  son  of  Andrew  Spottis- 
woode,  sometime  member  of  parliament  for 
Colchester  and  partner  in  the  firm  of  Eyre 
&  Spott  iswoode,  queen's  printers.  The  family 
was  that  to  which  John  Spottiswood  (1566- 
1637)  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
belonged  (see  Genealogy  of  the  Spotsivood 
Family^  by  C.  Campbell  Albany,  1868).  His 
motlier  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Norton  Longman,  the  publisher  [see  under 
Long  MAX,  Thomas].  William  passed  from  a 
school  at  Laleham  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Harrow,  where  in  1842  he  obtained  a  Lyon 
scholarship.  Proceeding  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  1842,  he  graduated  there  B.A.  in 

1845  with  a  first  class  in  mathematics.     In 

1846  he  gained  the  senior  university  and  in 

1847  the  Johnson's  mathematical  scholarship. 
In  1846  he  succeeded  his  father  as  queen  s 

Srinter.  In  1856  he  travelled  in  eastern 
Lussia,  and  published  next  year  *  A  Taran- 
tasse  Journey  through  Eastern  Russia  in  the 
Autumn  of  1856,'  London,  1857.  In  1860 
he  visited  Croatia  and  Hungary. 

Meanwhile  he  was  pursuing  the  mathe- 
matical studies  which  had  first  attracted  him 
at  the  university,  and  in  1847  he  issued  *Medi- 
tutiones  AnalyticnB,'his  earliest  scientific  pub- 
lication. From  the  first  he  sliowed  *  an  ex- 
traordinary liking  for,  and  great  skill  in,  what 
might  be  called  the  morphology  of  mathe- 
matics' (Kov.  Prof.  Price,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford).  His  mathematical  work  was 
described  as  *  the  incarnation  of  symmetry.' 
Ik^sid<'s  supplying  new  proofs  by  elegant 
methods  of  Known  theorems,  he  did  abun- 
dance of  important  original  work.  His  series 
of  memoirs  on  the  contact  of  curves  and 
surfaces,  contributed  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions  '  of  1802  and  subsequent  years, 
mainly  gave  him  his  high  rank  as  a  mathe-  ' 
raatician.  lie  was  also  the  author  in  1851  of 
the  first  elementary  treatise  on  determinants, 
and  to  his  treatise  much  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  that  subject  is  attributable.  In  18(J5 
he  was  president  of  the  mathematical  section 
of  the  British  Association.  In  1871  he 
turned  his  attention  to  experimental  physical  j 
science.  At  first  he  devoted  his  researches  ' 
to  the  polarisation  of  light ;  subsequently  he 
studied  the  electrical  discharge  in  rarefied 
gases.  On  these  subjects  he  lectured  to  i 
crowded  audiences  at  the  Royal  Institution,  I 
at  the  South  Kensington  College  of  Science, 
and  the  British  Association.  His  lectures  , 
were  *  characterised  by  a  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  and  by  a  depth  of  poetic 
feeling  which  excited  much  surprise  among 


those  who  knew  of  him  only  as  an  abstruse 
mathematician '  {Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,) 

Spottiswoode  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1863,  treasurer  in  1871,  and 
president  on  30  Nov.  1878.  He  remained 
president  till  his  death  nearly  five  years  later. 
He  was  awarded  the  honorary  degrees  of 
LL.D.  at  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh, 
and  D.C.L.  at  Oxlbrd,  and  became  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Institut  de  France  (Acad6mie 
des  Sciences)  after  a  sharp  contest  with  M. 
Borchardt  in  1876.  He  was  president  of 
the  London  Mathematical  Society  1870-2. 
In  August  1878  he  filled  the  presidential 
chair  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Dublin.  His  in- 
augural address  described  the  growth  of  me- 
chanical invention  as  applied  to  mathematics. 

He  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  27  June  1883, 
while  still  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
successor  in  the  presidential  chair.  Professor 
Huxley,  compared  him  in  character  to 
Chaucer's  *  verray  perfight  gentil  knight' 
{Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  xxxvi.  60).  A  portrait  of 
him,  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  hangs  in  the 
meeting-ro.om  of  the  Royal  Society ;  another, 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  belongs  to  the 
family.  In  1861  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Urquhart  Arbuthnot, 
member  of  the  Council  for  India. 

Spottiswoode  was  not  only  a  mathematician 
and  physicist  of  eminent  capacity,  but  an 
accomplished  linguist,  possessing  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  both  Eurojiean  and 
Oriental  languages.  His  scientific  publica- 
tions were:  *  Meditationes  Ajialyticce,'  4to, 
London,  1847;  *  Elementary  Theorems  re- 
lating to  Determinants,'  4to,  London,  1831 
(a  second  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
'Crelle's  Journal,'  1856,  vol.  li.);  *Tbe 
Polarisation  of  Light '  (Nature  Series),  1874: 
*  Polarised  Light '  (vol.  ii.  of  *  Science  Lec- 
tures,' published  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department),  8vo,  1879 ;  *  A  Lecture  on  the 
Electrical  Discharge,  its  Form  and  Functions* 
8vo,  London,  1881 ;  and  ninety-nine  scientific 
memoirs  in  various  journ'als,  enumerated  in 
the  Royal  Society's  *  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers,'  vols.  i-xi. 

[Proceodinps  Roy.  Soc.  xxxviii.  p.  xxxir; 
Nature,  xxvii.  597;  art.  in  Kncyclop.  Brit.; 
Times.  28  June  1883.]  H.  R. 

SPRAGGE,  Sir  EDWARD  (d,  1673), 
admiral,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  where  his 
father  had  settled  and  married  Marv,  sister 
of  William  Legge  (1609  P-1672)  [q.  v.] 
George  Legge,  lord  Dartmouth,  was  his 
first  cousin.  He  mav  have  served  in  the 
royalist  army  during  the  civil  war,  and  not 
improbably  with  Rupert  in  the  semi-piratical     i 
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so^uadron  which  he  commanded  after  the 
kinfifs  death.  Later  on  he  was  in  the 
LfOw  Countries,  and  married  at  Brussels 
some  time  before  1600.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  came  to  England,  and  in  1661  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Portland.  In  1664 
he  commanded  the  Dover,  and  after  a  few 
months  was  moved  into  the  Lion ;  then 
into  the  Royal  James,  and  again  into  the 
Triumph,  one  of  the  white  squadron  in  the 
battle  off  Lowestoft  on  8  June  1665.  On 
24  June  he  was  knighted,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  was  appointed  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue  squadron,  with  his  flag  in  the 
Triumph.  When  the  fleet  was  divided,  he 
went  to  the  westward  with  Rupert,  and, 
returning  with  him,  took  part  in  the  fight- 
ing on  the  last  of  the  four  days  of  the  great 
battle,  1-4  June  1666.  Consequent  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Myngs  [q.  v.], 
Spragge  was  moved  into  the  Victorv  as 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron,  in  which 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  *  St.  James 
Fight'  on  25  July  1666.  In  the  summer 
of  1667  he  commanded  at  Sheemess  when 
the  Dutch  forced  the  passage  into  the  Med- 
way,  and  afterwards  had  command  of  a 
email  squadron  in  the  Hope  when  the 
Dutch  came  up  the  Thames. 

After  the  peace  he  was  for  some  time 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Downs,  with 
his  flag  at  the  main  of  the  Revenge.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1668  he  was  sent  on  a 
complimentary  mission  to  the  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  in  1669  went 
out  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  his  flag  in 
the  Revenge,  as  second  in  command  under 
Sir  Thomas  Allin  [q.  v.],  and  as  commander- 
in-chief  after  Allin  s  return  to  England  in 
November  1670.  After  several  months  of 
watching  and  chasing  the  Algerine  cruisers, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  fleet 
lying  in  Bugia  Bay,  where  he  attacked  it 
on  8  May  1671,  cut  through  the  boom  by 
which  it  was  protected,  and  destroyed  the 
whole,  to  the  number  of  seven  frigates  and 
three  prizes.  The  blow  so  terrified  the 
Algerines  that  they  put  the  dey  to  death, 
and  compelled  his  successor  to  make  peace 
with  the  English.  This  was  happily  con- 
cluded in  the  following  December,  and  in 
March  1672  Spragge  returned  to  England 
in  time  to  hoist  his  flag,  as  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  on  board  the  Loyal  London,  and 
to  take  a  brilliant  part  in  the  battle  of 
Solebay  on  28  May,  when,  towards  evening, 
the  Duke  of  York  hoisted  the  standard  on 
board  his  ship.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  season  he  was  admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
in  the  autumn  had  command  of  a  small 
squadron  appointed  to  drive  off  the  Dutch 


herring-boats,  a  duty  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed with  efficiency  and  humanity. 

In  the  winter  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  France  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
the  naval  operations  for  the  following  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  spring  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Royal  Prince,  as  admiral  of  the 
blue  squadron.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
during  the  three  several  actions  of  1673, 
markedly  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
battles  of  28  May  and  4  June.  In  the 
third  battle,  on  11  Aug.,  in  command  of 
the  rear  division  of  the  fleet,  he  found  him- 
self opposed  to  Comelis  Tromp,  whom,  it  is 
said,  ne  had  pledged  himself  to  bring  in, 
alive  or  dead;  and  thus  not  only  were  the 
two  rears  hotly  engaged  with  each  other, 
but  more  particularly  the  two  flagships. 
The  Royal  l^ince  was  presently  so  much 
disabled  [see  Leake,  Richard;  Rooke,  Sir 
George]  that  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  St. 
George.  Again,  the  St.  George  was  dis- 
masted, and  Spragge  was  on  his  way  to 
another  ship,  when  a  shot  struck  the  boat, 
which  was  immediately  sunk  and  Spragge 
with  it.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ins 
death  have  given  him  a  celebrity  to  which 
his  life  had  not  entitled  him.  Dryden  eulo- 
gises his  courage  in  his 'Annus  Mirabilis' 
(st.  174).  Brave  and  resolute  he  undoubtedly 
was,  and  his  attack  on  the  Algerine  fleet 
seems  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and 
well  carried  out ;  but  his  limited  experience 
at  sea  can  scarcely  have  made  him  a  sea- 
man, and  if  it  is  true,  as  alleged,  that  the 
dividing  the  fleet  in  June  1666  was  on  his 
suggestion,  his  ideas  of  naval  strategy  were 
as  faulty  as  his  ideas  of  naval  tactics,  which 
led  him,  on  11  Aug.  1673,  to  separate  the 
rear  of  the  fleet  from  the  centre,  m  order  to 
settle  his  private  quarrel  with  Tromp.  Pepys 
described  him  as  *  a  merry  man  that  sang  a 
pleasant  song  pleasantly,'  and  rated  his  in- 
fluence in  naval  matters  very  high  (Diary, 
ed.  Wheatley,  v.  passim).  He  left  no  legiti- 
mate issue.  Two  illegitimate  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  mentioned  by  Le  Neve  (Pedi" 
grees  of  the  KnightSj  p.  196).  A  portrait  was 
lent  to  the  Naval  Exhibition  at  Chelsea  in 
1891. 

[Chamock's  Biogr.  Nav.  i.  64;  I^ediard's 
Naval  History;  Colliber's  Columna  Hostrata; 
Vie  de  Comtrillo  Tromp  (1694),  pp.  490  seq. ; 
Mahairs  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  Historj', 
pp.  lo3-4;  Stnte  Papers,  Dom.  Charles  I  J, 
cliv.  128.  clvii.  40-1,  99,  clxiv.  124,  cecx. 
31  JSLiy,  cccxlr.  86-7,  432,  434-9,  446  ;  Egerton 
MS.  928,  freq.]  J.  K.  L. 

SPRAT,  THOMAS  (1035-1713),  bishop 
of  Kochester  and  dean  01  Westminster,  born 
in  1635  at  Beaminster  in  Dorset,  as  he  states 
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in  his  *  Sermon  before  the  Natives  of  Dorset, 
8  Dec.  1G92 '  (p.  38),  was  son  of  Thomas 
Sprat,  minister  of  that  parish,  who  is  said  to 
have  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Strode  of 
Parnham.  The  father  was  in  1646  seques- 
trator of  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich 
(Drake,  Blackheathy  p.  99),  and  in  1652  was 
in  charge  of  the  parish  of  Talaton  in  Devon- 
shire. 

After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education 
*  at  a  little  school  by  the  churchyard  side,'  Sprat 
matriculated  fromWadham  College,  Oxford, 
on  12  Nov.  1651,  and  on  25  Sept.  1652  was 
elected  a  scholar.  He  graduated  B. A.  25  June 
1654,  M.A.  11  June  1657,  and  B.D.  and  D.D. 
3  July  1669.  In  1671  he  was  incorporated  at 
Cambridge.  From  30  June  1657  to  24  March 
1670  (when  he  resigned)  he  held  a  fellowship 
at  Wadham,  andon6Dec.  1659  he  was  elected 
catechiat.  The  college,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  was  then  the  meet- 
ing-place of  Seth  Ward  [q.  v.],  Christopher 
Wren  [q.v.],  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst  [<}.v.],  and 
others  who  were  interested  in  scientific  study, 
and  Sprat  was  drawn  by  their  influence  into 
the  same  pursuits.  From  these  gatherings 
sprang  the  Royal  Society. 

Sprat  was  one  of  the  contributors  of  sati- 
rical commendatory   verses    to  the   *  Naps 
upon  Parnassus,'  1658,  of  Samuel  Austin, 
the  younger  [q.  v.]     A  poem  by  him  '  upon 
the  cleatli  of  his  late  highnesse,  Oliver,  lord- 
protector,'  was    published,   with  others  by 
l)ryden  nnd  Waller,  in  1659,  and  was  de- 
dicated to  Dr.  Wilkins.     It  was  reprinted  in 
1(582  and  1701>,  and  was  included  in  the  first 
part  of  Dryden's  *  Miscellany.'     Its  laudation  , 
of  Cromwell  frequently  exposed   Sprat   to 
censure  in  after  years.     From  a  second  poem, 
'  The  riajTiie  of  Atliens,' composed  *  after  in- 
com])arable  Dr.  Cowley's  Pindarick  way,'  he 
was  known  as  *  Pindaric  '  Sprat.   It  appeared 
in  1659,  was  reprinted  in  1665,  1676,  and 
1688,  and  was  included  in  Dryden's  *  Miscel- 
lany'and  Pratt's*  Cabinet  of  Poetry'  (vol.  ii.) 
The  poems  of  Sprat  were  included  in  tlie  col- 
lections of  Johnson,  Anderson,  Chalmers,  and 
Sanford.     It  is  his  misfortune  that  through 
this  circumstance  liis  name  is  better  known 
as  a  versifier  than  as  a  master  of  English  prose. 
After  the  IJestoration  the  political  views  of 
Sprat  chan<red.     He  *  turned  about  with  the  \ 
virtuosi '  nnd  was  ordained  priest  on  10  March  , 
1660-1 .  lie  was  the  friend  as  well  as  the  imi- 
tator of  Cowley,  on  whose  recommendation 
he  Avas  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.     He   was  probably   indebted 
to  the  same  patron  for  the  prebend  of  Carl ton- 
cum-Thurlby  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  to  which 
he  was  instituted  on  20  Oct.  1660,  holding 
it  until  1669.  Sprat  afterwards  acknowledged 


that  the  duke  had  encouraged  his  studies  (lAfe 
of  Cowley ,  pp.  8-9).  At  this  period  his  life 
was  passed  i>etween  Oxford  and  London.  On 
the  royal  visit  to  Oxford  in  1663  he  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  on  27  Sept.,  and  on  29  Sept., 
when  the  king  visited  Wadham  College, 
'  Sprat  spoke  a  speech  '  (Wood,  Life,  Oxford 
Hist.  Soc.  i.  495-8). 

Within  the  next  four  years  were  published 
Sprat's  two  most  important  works — the 
answer  to  Sorbi^re  and  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Samuel  de  Sorbidre,  a  Frenchman, 
published  in  1664  a  work  entitled  '  Relation 
d'un  Voyage  en  Angleterre,'  in  which  he 
touched  upon  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
national  character.  Sprat,  with  some  assis- 
tance from  Evelyn  \lHary  and  Corresp. 
1860-2,  iii.  144-7),  composed  a  biting  reply 
under  the  title  'Observations  on  Monsieur 
de  Sorbier's  Voyage  into  England.'  It  was 
addressed  to  his  mend  and  nrequent  corre- 
spondent, Christopher  Wren,  and  dated  Lon- 
don, 1  Aug.  1664;  it  was  published  in  1665 
and  1668,  and  reissued,  with  a  translation 
into  English  of  the  original  work,  in  a  volume 
dated  1709.  An  adaptation  of  it  by  Joh. 
Maximilian  Lucas,  with  a  dedication  to  John, 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  1675.  It  was  a  popular  vindication  of  Eng- 
lishmen, praised  by  Addison  as  *  full  of  just 
satire  ana  ingenuity.'  Johnson*s  comment 
on  it  was  that  it  was '  not  ill  performed,  but 
perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full  pro- 
portion of  praise '  (  Jusserand,  English  E^isay^, 
1895,  pp.  158-92). 

In  1(563  Sprat  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  *  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  *  came  out  in  1667,  and  was 
often  republished  down  to  1764.  A  French 
translation  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1669,  and 
at  Paris  in  1670.  Only  the  second  part  specifi- 
cally relates  to  the  society,  the  first  and  third 
deal  respectively  with  ancient  philosophy  and 
experimental  knowledge.  The  work  was  at- 
tacked by  Henry  Stubbe  [q.  v.]  in  three  curious 
pamphlets  in  1670,  ma  inly  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  destructive  to  the  established  Religion 
and  Church  of  England.'  Sprat  needlessly 
defended  himself  in  *A  Letter  to  Mr.  11. 
Stubs '  (.?ic),  1()70  (D'IsRAELi,  Quarreh  of 
AuthorSy  1814,  ii.  1-77).  Cowley,  in  his  ode 
to  the  Royal  Society,  praised  Sprat's  work, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  declared  it  *  one  of  the  few 
books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  tran- 
sitory.' Written  in  excellent  English,  it  im- 
presses even  modem  readers  with  its  *  bold 
and  liberal  spirit '  of  observation. 

In  1667  Sprat's  friend  Cowley  died,  and 
next  year  he  wrote  '  An  Account  of  the  Life 
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of  Mr.  Abr.  Cowley '  in  a  communication  to 
Martin  Clifford  Fq.  v.],  which  he  prefixed  to 
Cowley's  *De  Rantis  lib.  6.*  It  was  con- 
siderably amplified  and  placed  before  the  1668 
edition  of  the  poet's  *  English  Works/  which 
he  undertook  m  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  Cowley's  will,  and  until  1826  it  was  often 
reprinted.  His  defenceof  his  friend's  poem  of 
the  *  Mistress '  was  attacked  by  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Elys  fq.  v.],  in  *An  Exclamation 
against  an  Apology  by  an  ingenious  Person 
for  Mr.  Cowley's  lascivious  and  prophane 
Verses.'  Johnson  j  ustly  spoke  of  the  biopraphy 
as  '  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history/ 
a  character,  not  a  life,  with  its  few  facts  *  con- 
fused and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  pane- 
gyrick.'  Clifford  and  Sprat  possessed  many 
of  Cowley's  letters,  which  were  full  of  charm ; 
but  they  would  not  publish  them,  and  it  is  not 
now  known  whether  they  are  in  existence 
(FroMr's  Magazine^  xiii.  396-409,  and  xiv. 
234-41 ;  Athenaum,  17  July  1897,  p.  99). 
Coleridge  regretted  *  the  pruaery  of  Sprat  in 
refusing  to  let  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers 
and  dressing  gown.'  The  inscription  on  Cow- 
ley's monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
by  Sprat.  Johnson  always  read  it  *  with 
indignation  or  contempt  *  on  account  of  its 
pagan  phraseology  and  expressions  'too  ludi- 
crous lOT  reverence  or  grief,  for  Christianity 
and  a  temple '  ('  Essay  on  Epitaphs/  Works, 
1826  ed.  v.  262-3). 

Sprat  was  long  regarded  rather  as  a  wit 
and  man  of  letters  than  as  a  serious  divine  and 
politician.  On  22  Feb.  1668-9,  however,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  canonry  at  Westminster, 
and  on  22  Feb.  1669-70  he  was  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  rectory  of 
Uffington  in  Lincolnshire.  Even  then  he  did 
not  abandon  altogether  his  love  of  satire,  lie 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  duke's  coadju- 
tors in  the  composition  of  the  'Rehearsal,' and 
to  have  joined  Clifford  and  *  several  of  the 
best  hands  of  these  times '  in  assisting  Elkanah 
Settle  [q.  v.]  in  writing  the  *  Anti- Achitophel.' 
On  12  Aug.  1676  he  was  nominated  chaplain 
to  Charles  II,  and  on  29  Sept.  1679  curate  and 
lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  A 
few  weeks  later  Evelyn  went  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  *  to  hear  that  great  wit.  Dr.  Sprat/ 
and  noted  that  '  his  talent  was  a  great 
memory,  never  making  use  of  notes,  a  readi- 
ness of  expression  in  a  most  pure  and  plain 
style  of  words,  full  of  matter,  easily  de- 
livered '(Diary,  1860,  2nd  ed.  ii.  137-8). 

By  this  time  Sprat  was  recognised  both  as 
an  attractive  preacher  and  as  a  bold  upholder 
among  the  clergy  of  high-church  doctrines 
and  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  A  fortunate 
circumstance  secured  for  him  still  higher 
preferment.    On  22  Dec.  1680,  a  fast  day, 


he  and  Burnet  both  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons — Burnet  in  the  morning,  and 
Sprat  in  the  afternoon.  The  congregation 
applauded  Burnet,  but  was  highly  ottended 
with  the  other's  *  insinuations  of  undutiful- 
ness  to  the  king,'  and  would  not  compliment 
him  with  the  accustomed  vote  of  thanks. 
This  'raised  his  merit  at  court,'  and  on 
14  Jan.  1680-1  Sprat  was  installed  in  a 
canonry  at  Windsor. 

On  21  Sept.  1683  he  was  installed  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Lambeth  as  bishop  of  Rochester  on 
2  Nov.  1684,  holding  both  preferments  until 
his  death.  The  first  of  these  appointments 
compelled  him  to  vacate  his  canonry  in  the 
abbey  and  his  post  at  St.  Margaret's;  the 
second  required  his  cession  of  tlie  canonry 
at  Windsor.  He  marked  his  gratitude  for 
his  new  preferments  bv  bringing  out  at  the 
close  of  May  1685  *A  True  Account  and 
Declaration  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against 
the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty  and  the 
Government/ which,  though  anonymous,  was 
known  to  be  the  composition  of  Sprat.  It 
purported  to  be  an  account  of  the  Rye  House 
plot,  and  he  drew  it  up  after  much  hesitation, 
as  he  subsequently  pleaded,  at  the  command 
of  Charles  lI,  who  granted  *  free  liberty  to 
consult  the  Paper-office  and  council-books.' 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
a  third  in  1686,  and  a  fourth  in  1696. '  He 
subsequently  evaded  the  reiterated  commands 
of  James  to  write  an  account  of  the  invasions 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of 
Argvll. 

The  last  distinction  conferred  on  Sprat 
was  the  post  of  clerk  of  the  closet  (29  Dec. 
1686),  but  he  probably  aspired  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  which  was  kept  vacant 
for  more  than  two  years.  Either  under  the 
influence  of  this  bait  or  from  natural  pliancy 
of  disposition  he  accepted  on  14  July  1686 
a  seat  on  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission 
of  James  II,  and  next  month  opened  its  pro- 
ceedings at  Whitehall.  His  conduct  in 
joining  this  body  was  much  condemned, 
both  before  and  after  the  revolution.  His 
own  defence  of  his  actions  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  his  apology  for  undertaking  the 
history  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  is  set  out  in 
two  separately  issued  letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  Middlesex,  one  dated  21  Feb. 
1688-9,  and  the  other  26  March  1689  (the 
first  was  translated  into  Dutch  at  Amsterdam 
in  1689) ;  both  were  reprinted  in  171 1 .  A  few 
weeks  after  their  appearance  they  were  criti- 
cised in  printed  answers  'by  an  English- 
man/ who  is  said  by  Anthony  k  Wood  to 
have  been  Mr.  Charlton.  The  bishop  pleaded 
that  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  commission 
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without  his  knowledge  and  during  his  absence 
at  Salisbury,  and  that  he  did  not  suspect  any 
illegality  in  its  constitution.  When  he  found 
the  heat  with  which  his  colleagues  were  pro- 


the  diocese.  With  the  object  of  modifying 
the  commission's  procedure  he  stayed  on,  and 
he  recounts  the  instances  in  which  his  actions 
obstructed  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

Sprat  was  not  averse  to  theLssue  by  James 
of  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  it  was  read  in  Westminster  Abbev  bv 
his  orders.  William  Leggo,  first  earl  of 
Dartmouth  [q.  v.],  who  was  then  a  boy  at 
Westminster  school,  witnessed  the  scene. 
There  was  '  so  mat  a  murmur  and  noise 
that  nobody  could  hear,*  and  before  it  was 
finished  no  one  remained  in  the  building 
but  *a  few  prebends  in  their  stalls,  the 
nueristers,  and  the  Westminster  scholars.' 
Sprat  himself  could  hardly  *  hold  the  pro- 
clamation in  his  hands  for  trembling.'  lie 
would  not  concurwith  his  colleagues  in  order- 
ing proceedings  against  the  clergymen  who 
refused  to  read  the  declaration,  and  on 
15  Aug.  1()88  he  sent  from  Bromley  *a  very 
honest  and  handsomeletter*  (Evelyn,  Diary ^ 
ii.  L*79 )  announcing  his  withdrawal  from  the 
commission.  It  was  printed  separately  in  a 
single  sheet  (reprint  in  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  178i,  ii.  073),  and  was  praised  by 
Macaulay  as  *  written  with  great  propriety 
and  dignity  of  style.'  On  its  receipt  Sprat's 
colleagues  *  adjourned  in  confusion  for  six 
months,'  and  their  subsequent  proceedings 
were  of  no  interest.  Alter  penning  this 
letter  Sprat  went  to  Sancroft  to  excuse  his 
presence  on  the  commission  on  the  ground 
that  he  intended  to  restrain  his  fellow 
members  from  violent  action.  *  Mv  dear 
brother,' said  the  archbishop,*  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  :  you  cannot  live  on  forty  pounds 
a  vear  as  I  can.'  This  keen  dissection  of 
Sprat's  character  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  remark :  *  He  was  a  man  of  worth,  but 
loved  hospitality  beyond  his  purse*  (^Meinoirs^ 
Koxburghe  Club,  i.  154). 

Sprat  drew  up  the  form  of  prayer  for  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  lOSvS,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  episcopal 
bench  summoned  bv  James  to  a  conference 
on  6  Nov.  1088.  In  the  convention  of  1089 
he  opposed  the  resolution  declaring  the  throne 
vacant,  but  afterwards  asvsisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  William  and  Mary.  It  was  his 
hand  that  added  to  the  service  of  5  Nov.  the 
sentences  of  the  church's  gratitude  for  her 
second  great  deliverance  on  that  day.  The 
commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy 


!  sat  inthe  Jerusalem  Chamberat  Westminster 
as  his  guests  from  3  Oct.  to  18  Nov.  1689, 
but  at  the  second  meeting  he  raised  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  of  their  action  and  finally 
withdrew. 

In  May  1692  Sprat  fell  a  Tictim  to  a  vil- 
lainous plot.  On  the  7th  of  the  month  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  on  the  false  informa- 
tion of  a  rascal  named  Robert  Young 
{d,  1700)  [q.  V.J  on  suspicion  of  conspiring 
for  the  restoration  of  James  II.  It  appeared 
that  Young  had  caused  an  accomplice, 
Stephen  Blackhead,  to  secretly  deposit  in  the 
bishop's  palace  at  Bromley,  Kent,  a  papr 
purporting  to  be  an  address  of  an  association 
lormed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  James  IT, 
and  bearing  the  forged  signatures  of  Sprat 
and  others.  Sprat  was  confined  in  the  deanery 
at  Westminster  under  a  guard,  but  the  mes^ 
sengers  sent  to  his  palace,  in  accordance 
with  Young's  evidence  to  discover  the  in- 
criminating document,  failed  by  an  accident 
to  lay  hands  on  it.  Sprat  was  examined, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  or  of 
any  such  document  as  was  alleged  to  be  at 
the  palace,  and,  after  a  detention  of  ten 
days,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Bromley. 
But  Blackhead  contrived  to  find  the  forged 

{>aper  at  the  palace,  and  to  bring  it  to 
^ondon.  Sprat  was  again  summoned  to 
Whitehall,  but  when  confronted  by  Black- 
head drove  him  to  confess  the  truth.  The 
bishop  was  in  consequence  set  at  liberty  on 
13  June  1692,  which  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  kept  *  solemnly  a.«»  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  his  deliverance  '  {Dartmouth  MSS,  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  11th  Rep.  App.  v.  310).  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  plot,  in  two  parts, 
entitled  *  A  Kelation  of  the  late  wicked 
Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Ro- 
bert Young  against  the  lives  of  several  per- 
sons.* The  third  edition  is  dated  1093;  the 
first  part  was  reprinted,  with  a  preface  of 
extracts  from  the  second  part,  in  1722,  and  it 
was  included  in  volume  vi.  of  the  *  Ilar- 
leian  Miscellany  *  (1744).  Macaulay  says 
'  there  are  very  few  better  narratives*  in  the 
language.* 

After  this  date  the  bishop  passed  his  days 
in  comparative  seclusion,  it  was  rumoured 
in  December  1702  that  he  would  be  made 
lord  primate  of  Ireland,  but  the  translation 
was  not  efl^ected.  As  a  tory  and  high- 
churchman  he  spoke  and  voted  for  Sache- 
yerell.  In  September  1711  his  name  was 
inserted  in  the  commission  for  building  fifty 
new  churches  in  and  near  London.  In  1712 
he  was  the  sole  bishop  of  the  province  of 
Canterbur}^  that  dissented  from  the  resolution 
of  the  upper  house  of  convocation  on  the 
validity  of  lay  baptism  with  water  in  the 
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name  of  the  Trinity.  He  died  of  apoplesy 
in  the  polace  al  Bromlfv  on  t!ie  momine  of 
30  May  171^,  and  on  '2a  Maj  n-as  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbej,  on  the  eoulh  side  of 
St.Nicholu'sChapet.  A  monument,  with  a 
long  inscription  by  John  Freind,  M.D.  [tj.  v.], 
to  the  memory  of  the  biahop  and  hia  son, 
Thomas  Sprnt,  viae  placed  in  that  chap<^l, 
but  afterwards,  for  greater  publieitv,  moved 
to  the  south  aisle,  near  the  west  Soor.  A 
|)ortrait  by  M.  Dahl  of  the  bishop  and  his 
•on  Thomas  is  at  the  Bodleian  Librarv,  and  a 
copT  of  it  was  made  in  1825  for  \^adham 
Ciillege.  It  waa  engraved  by  John  Smith  in 
ITli',  and  vaa  includnl  in  TbU  in  Bovdell's 
•Illustrious  Heads'  (J.  C.  SxiTK,  BrititA 
Portraiti,  iii.  1255),  Another  portrait  of 
bim,  probably  by  Sir  I'eter  Lely,  is  at  the 
deanery,  Westminster,  and  a  third  and  larger 

¥}rtrait  is  in  thcchapter-bousi.'  at  ilochester. 
bwt  by  I*ly  was  eneraved  by  Vanderjjucht, 
Another  portrait  of  Lim  by  Loggan  was  also 
emrraved. 

Sprat  married  at  the  Charterhouse,  where 
bii  friend  Martin  CHITord  [q.  v.]  was  master, 
Helen,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Serereux  Wolseiey  of  Itavenstone,  Stalford- 
ebire,  by  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  and  at 
length  coheiress  of  Sir  John  Zouch,  knight, 
of  Codnor  Castle,  Derbyshin).  His  wife  was 
bom  at  Itnvenslone  on  15  May  16+7,  died 
30  ¥eh.  1725-0,  and  was  also  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Westminster.  A 
monument  to  theirchild,  George  Sprat,  buried 
4  Oct.  1G83,  ia  in  St.  Benedict  s  Chapel  near 
the  Poets'  Comer.  Their  only  surviving  son, 
Thomas  Sprat,  archdeacon  of  Hochesler,  was 
buried  in  tha  abbey  on  15  May  1720  (cf. 
2iotes  and  Queries,  4th  ser,  i.  416). 

When  Sprat  was  denn  the  extensive  re- 
pairs to  the  abbey,  under  the  direction  of 
Lis  old  friend  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were 
commenced.  On  his  application  a  marble 
ftltar-piece,  which  had  for  some  time  lain 
among  the  stores  of  Hampton  Court,  was 
l^nted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  abbey  and 
erected  there.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Dryden's  death  he  '  undertook  to  remit  all 
the  fees  and  oflfered  himself  to  perform  the 
litesof  interment  in  the  abbey,' but  the  larger 
inscription  intended  for  Shadwell's  bust  in 
the  abbev  was  suppressed  by  hitn,  as  some 
of  the  clergy  had  oUected  to  its  terms  as 
'  too  great  an  encomium  on  plays  to  be  set 
up  in  a  church,'  and  the  tines  in  Dr.  Freind's 
epitBfih  on  John  ITiilips  (1678-1709)  [q.v.], 
'  Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genereMJItono  secundus, 
primoque  pxne  par,'  were  omitted  by  bis 
ordersfSBWELl,  It/f'o/PAiViJHr,  1715,p.34), 
In  1C99  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  old 
chapel  at  Bromley  I'alace,  and  made  con- 


siderable improvements  in  the  building.  The 
bishop's  protuseness  in  spending  money  did 
not  permit  him  to  die  wealthy.  He  left  his 
money  to  his  son  Thomas,  hut  the  widow 
was  to  enjoy  the  interest  during  her  life. 

As  a  popiilarpreacher  Sprat's  talents  were 
in  frequent  demand  on  public  occasions,  at 
least  eleven  of  such  sermons  beingseparately 
printed  between  1677  and  IfiDo.  That  before 
thehing  at  Whitehall  on  24  Dee.  1676,  the 
subject  being  '  Unfeigned  Simplicity,'  was 
No.  21  of  the  '  Bishops'  Tracts,'  published  at 
Rdinburgh  about  1840.  The  'discourse  to 
his  clergy  at  his  visitation  in  H)95,' printed 
the  ensuing  year,  inculcated  the  duty  of 
'*   gandpn 

he  payment 
reprinted  in  1710,  1729,  and  1701,  and 


for  liberality  ii 


if  curates.     It 


included  in  the  '  Ctergym 
( 1807.  I824,and  184a).  A  volume  containing 
five  of  his  collected  sermons  was  strnck  oil" 
in  16ft7,  and  a  second,  with  ten  sermons, 
appeared  in  1710  and  Yi^'l. 

'  Maxime  semper  valuit  authoritate,'  aaya 
the  inscription  on  Sprat's  monument  in  the 
abbey,  and  that  was  a  leading  trait  in  his 
charucter.  He  also  loved  easeandgood  living, 
and  was  warped  in  his  views  by  the  advau- 
tages  of  the  position  which  he  had  acquired. 
Macaulay  calls  him  '  a  great  master  of  our 
language,  who  possessed  at  once  the  elo- 
quenceofthepreacher,of  the  controversialist, 
and  of  the  historian,'  Br.  Johnson  had 
heard  it  observed,  'and  with  great  justness,' 
that  e%'ery  book  by  him  is  i<f  a  different  kind, 
■and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characler- 
istical  excellence.'  His  name  is  connected 
with  a  masterpiece  in  English  literature,  for 
he  assisted  Dean  Aldrich  in  revising  for 
original  publication  Lord  Clarendon's '  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War.' 
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lieutenant  on  24  Dec.  1805,biit  bis  riffht  l«g 
being  now  three  incbes  ahorter  than  the  left, 
and  his  ^neral  health  being  enfeebled,  be 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  si^nil 
station  at  Tei^mouth,  where  he  remained 
till  1813.  Ue  then  served  for  a  year  on 
on  the  North  Ajnerican 
station;  but  hi«  wound  Btill  caused  him 
acute  pain,  and  be  was  compelled  to  invalid. 
He  was  during  the  early  part  of  1815  ii 


command  of  the  Ganges,  prison-ship,  at  Plj- 
I  mouth  ;  and  in  January  1817  retired  on  hu 
,  half-pay  and  a  pension  of  91/.  6«.  a  year. 
iavy,adescendant  of  the  Rev.  On  17  July  1838  hia  scant  j  me&na  were  eotne 
Devereux  Suratt  [li.  1688)  of  Jlitchelstown,  what  increased  by  his  promotion  to  cnm- 
CO.  Cork,  where  the  family  settled,  was  bom  mander'a  rank.  He  settled  down  in  the 
at  Harrel'a  Crossjco.  Dublin,  onSMay  1771.  I  neighbourhood  of  Teiji^imauth,  where  he  bad 
After  several  years  in  the  merchant  service,  |  married,  in  April  1809,  Jane,  daughter  of 
be  entered  the  nnvy  as  a  volunteer  in  179t!,  Thomas  Brimage,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
served  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  in  the  ,  family.  To  the  lost  be  was  a  remarliable 
West  Indies,  was  rated  a  midshipman  on  ,  swimmer;  during  bis  service  afloat  he  saved, 
board  the  Bellona,  and  in  her  was  present  at  ditferent  times,  nine  men  from  drowning 
in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  on  2Aprill80I.  by  jumping  overboard  to  their  assistance; 
In  1H03  he  was  rated  master's  mate  on  board  and  when  nearly  sixty  be  is  said  to  hate 
the  Defiunce  with  Captain  Philip  Charles  swum  more  than  fourteen  miles  for  a  snuU 
llendersonDiirhura  [q.v.],waspresentinthe  wager.  He  died  on  !•>  June  ia'}3.  Hia 
action  olf  Cape  Finisterre  on  22  July  1805,  eldest  son,  Thomas  Abel  Brimoge  Spratt,  is 
and  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.   The  Defiance     noticed  below. 

had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the  ro'Eyme'sNav.  Bioirr-Wrt.;  Army  andNavj 
Irench  Aigle  of  (4  guns,  whose  hre  liad  Qii„,c,e,  u  March  1893;  Gent.  Mag.  18S3.  ii. 
sensibly  slackened,  and  Durham  wished  to  ,  311,]  J.K.L. 

board  her ;  but  the  wind  failed,  and  Spratt,  1 

who  had  volunteered  to  lead  the  boarders,  |  SPRATT,  THOMAS  ABEL  BRIMAGE 
unablf  to  do  no  from  the  shin,  and  finding  ,  (1811-1888),  vice-admiral,  hyilrographer, 
that  all  the  boats  were  disabled,  called  to  his  |  and  author,  eldest  sou  of  Commander  James 
V  liim,  dashed  overboard,  and,  Spratt  [a.  v.],  was  bom  at  East  Teignmouth 
nlo  'onll  May  1811.     He  entered  the  r     "  -- 


with  his  cullaxs  between  his  teeth, 
the  Aiglc.  His  nu-n  had  not  heard  or  not 
undersi Olid,  and  when  Sprattarrivedalongside 
the  .\igtelie  found  himself  ulone.  Hewould 
not,  however,  turn  back ;  but,  climbing  up  by 
meansof  therudder  cliainx,  gut  iu  through  one 
of  the  gun-ruom  stern-posts,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  on  to  thi'  poop,  Ilt-re  he  was  at- 
tached by  three  men  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Two  of  these  he  disabled,  the  third  he  threw 
from  the  poop  on  the  quarterdeck,  wberu  he 
broke  his  neck.  Spratt,  however,  fell  with 
him,  and  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  the  Defiance  huving  succuirded  in 
throwing  her  men  on  board.  Bv  the  lime 
the  Aigle's  colours  were  struct,  S])ralt'a 
right  log  was  shattered  by  a  musket  bullet, 
and,  swinging  himself  back  on  Ixiard  the 
T)i' fiance,  he  was  carried  down  to  the  cock- 
pit, lie  would  not  allow  his  leg  to  be 
amputated,  anil  was  afterwards  sent  to  hos- 
pital at  Gibraltar,  where,  after  he  had  suffered 
most  excruciating  torments,  bis  wound  was 
so  fur  cured  that  he  was  able  tv  be  sent 
Lome.      He  mas  promoted  to  the  rank  of 


,  and"  from  1832  ser\-ed  in  the  Mastiff, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Beacon,  surveying 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Graves,  who 
had  himself  been  trained  as  a  surveyor  under 
Captain  I'hilip  Parker  King  [q.  v.]  He 
passed  his  examination  in  January  183i) ;  but 
though  specially  recommended  in  October 
1837  for  gallantry  in  saving  a  man  who  had 
fallen  overboard,  aa  well  as  for  the  valuable 
work  he  was  doing  in  the  survey,  he  was  not 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant  till  15  Oct.  1841, 
Gravea  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  but  remained  in  the  Beacon, 
as  also  did  Spratt  till  1&17,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Volage,  on  the 
same  service.  Uti  5  March  1&19  he  was 
promoted  to  commander's  rank,  and  suc- 
ceeded Graves  in  command  of  the  Spitfire, 
in  which  he  continued  the  surveying  work 
in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  Crimean 
war  the  Spitfire  was  attached  to  the  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sen,  and  Spratt's  trained  ability 
aa  a  surveyor  was  frequently  utilised  in  laj- 


e  was  specially  acknowledgud 
tinilHr-iii-cliiiif.  On  3  Jun.  laao  ne 
vu  promuted  to  tha  ranlt  of  captain,  and  on 
6  Julj  wus  nominated  a  C.B.  After  the 
peace  hn  commanded  the  Medina,  still  on  the 
Hediterranenn  survey,  where  be  remained 
till  law.  Ue  had  no  further  Bwvice  afloat, 
■nd  retired  in  1^70.  I'rom  1866  to  1873  he 
iras  a  commisBlonerof  fisheries,  andrromlB79 
ywt  chairmnn  of  the  Mersey  conservancy 
board,  an  oflice  he  held  till  his  death,  at  Tun- 
brid^  Wells,  on  10  March  1688. 

Spratt,  who  WB8  elected  F.R.8.  in  1866, 
waa  known  not  only  as  an  accomplished 
Burvoyor  and  hydrographer,  but  as  a  culti- 
vated aroIifeolofcisL.  '  During  his  long  career 
in  tbe  Mediterranean  he  not  only  rendered 
great  service  to  the  seamen  and  the  navigators 
of  All  nations  by  hia  numerous  and  excellent 
•UFveys,  but  his  cultured  tastes  andhiascien' 
tiGc  training  enabled  bim  to  combine  with  bis 
practical  contributions  to  navigation  the 
olaacical  and  geological  history  of  the  various 
■■lands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  coasts 
of  Asia  31inor,  and  other  portions  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  Sea'  (llicu^BDa). 

In  conjunclion  with  Edward  Forbes  [q.  v.], 
the  naturalist,  Spratt  published,  in  IH47, 
•  Trarcla  in  Lvcia '  (2  vols.  8vo)  i  and,  single- 
lianded,  -The 'Delta  of  the  Nile '  (18.J9,  fol.), 
'  Sailing  Direct  ions  for  the  Inland  of  Candia' 
(official,  1861.  Svo),  and  'Travels  and  Ite- 
•earobtis  iu  Crete'  (lH6d,  2  vols,  8vo).  He 
edi  ted  the'Aulobiography'ofhisanceetor,the 
Uev.  Devereux  Spratt,  a  kinsman  of  Thomas 
Sprat  fq.  v,],  bishoH  of  Itochealer ;  and  was 
also  tb'e  author  ol  several  smaller  works 
and  of  numerous  papers  in  scientific  journals 
(Hoi/,,1  Sociefy'i  ladtx  of  Scientific  Paperi; 
Jlfilinh  Mujiram  Library  Catalmpie). 

lO'Kvnii.'a  N,ir.  Bioj-r.  IJicl. ;  Sir  George 
Kii'buniN  ill  till  Procpuhiigsar  theRojalGeogr. 
Njc.  1888,  p,  242;  Tinioi,  1 S  March  1 888 :  Navy 
LisU.)  J.  K.  L. 

8PREN0ER,  ALOYS  (1813-1893), 
orinntalisT,  ihe  son  of  Chrislophi  "_ 
by  hU  wife  Theresa,  daughter  of  Hi 
trich,  vtoi  born  at  N'aswreit  in  the  Oher* 
Innthal.  in  Tyrol,  on  3  Sept.  1813.  He 
pasaed  in  1  iSi'U  from  ihe  gymimslum  at  Inns- 
brurk  to  Ihe  university  of  Vienna,  when*  he 
«!iiilii'il  ineijiclneand  oriental  language, and 
v/ita  tnr'niroci:d  In  his  studies  by  Ilammec- 
I'urgHtuU  and  Kosenzweig.  Ho  wrote  aevernl 
papers  on  Ihe  learning  of  the  East  under  his 
muthfr'e  surname  of  Dietrich.  In  1830  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence,  in  the  same 

I',  ia  lionduu,  wliure  htt  colkbonited  in 
Earl  of  Munstor's  projected  work  on  the 


'  Slilitary  Science  among  the  Mu^ulmans ' 
[see  FiTZOLittENCE,  Geobgb  Al'oitstcbJ.  In 
1838  he  ohtalned  letters  of  naturalisatioa  as 
a  British  subject.  On  12  June  1841  he 
graduated  M.D.  at  Leaden  University  with 
a  dissertation 'De  Orlgmlbus  medJcinie  Ara- 
bics sub  Khalifatu,'  and  next  year  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  he  e^cecutcd  an 
e»cellent  version  of  '  El-Mas'iidS's  Histori- 
cal EncyclopBsdia.'entllled' Meadows  of  Gold 
and  Mines  of  Oems,  from  tbe  Arabic '  (Lon- 
don, 1841,  vol.  i.  only).  Bvfore  he  was  able 
to  complete  a  second  volume  he  obtained 
an  appointment  Iji  the  medical  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  embarked  for 
Calcutta  early  ia  18^3.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  principal  uf  the  Mahommedan 
college  at  Delhi,  where  he  remained  until 
1848,  and  during  that  period  Issued 'Techni- 
cal Terms  of  tbi>  Sufees '  (Calcutta,  1811), 
an  English -Hindustani  grammar  (1846), 
'Selections  from  Arabic  Authors'(Calcutta, 
ie:ir>),  and  '  The  History  of  Mahraud  Ghoz- 
nah '  (Calcutta,  1847).  He  is  also  credited 
during  his  residence  at  Delhi  with  having 
printed  at  his  lilbographlc  press,  in  Hindu- 
stani, the  firxt  weekly  periodical  to  appear 
in  an  Indian  vernacular.  On  6  Dec.  1847 
he  received  the  appointment,  and  some  two 
months  later  proceeded  tc  Lucknow,  as 
extra  assistant-resident.  At  Lucknow,  the 
principal  borne  of  oriental  lore  in  India,  ho 
WBS  employed  in  the  congenial  task  of  cata- 
loguing the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
the  king  of  Oudh,  the  treasures  of  which 
were  almost  depleted  during  Ihe  Indian 
mutiny.  The  first  volume  only,  containing 
Persian  and  Hindustani  poetry,  of  this  in- 
valuable catalogue  was  published  at  Calcutta 
(Baptist  Mission  I'res«,  1854,  4to).  His 
mastery  of  Persian  was  displayed  in  a  ver- 
sion of'the  'Gullstan  of  Saadl''  (1851).  and. 
to  signify  his  appreciation  of  the  work,  the 
shah  sent  Sprenger  an  elephant.  About 
this  time  Sprenger  commenced  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own  choice  oriental  library.  In 
tbe  intereslfl  of  which,  and  In  quest  of 
materials  for  bis  'Life  of  Mohammad,'  he 
subsequently  travelled  widely  in  Eg^t, 
S?ria,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  first  portion 
at  the  '  Life  of  Mohammad,  from  original 
sources,' appeared  nI  Allahabad  in  ISiil.  lu 
tbe  meantime  Sprenger  bad  left  Lucknow 
(1  Jan.  1850),  and  from  la-il  to  l&'il  was 
stationed  at  Calcutta  as  Persian  translator  to 
thegovemment.andprlncipalof  ibeMobom- 
medan  College  at  Hoogll,  and  of  the  Cal- 
cutta'Madrassa,'  He  also  acted  for  some 
years  as  one  of  the  secreturies  of  iboi  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  remaining  an  honorary 
member  until  bU  death,      lie  left  India  in 
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l8o7,  and  settled  first  at  Weinlieim,  and 
then  at  Heidelberg".    At  Weinheim  he  drew 


^Vood  he  became  a  retainer  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  general  of  the  parliamentary  armT, 


up  acataloo^uo  of  the  *  Hililiotheca  Orientalis  ,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
Sprengeriana '  (containing  nearly  two  thou-  '•  the  chaplains  of  the  New  Model,  and  it  is 
sand  entries),  which  was  published  at  Giessen  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  whether  he  ac- 
in  \Hii7,  He  wislied  to  dispose  of  his  books  tuallv  accompanied  Fairfax  in  the  campaigns 
to  the  lm[)erial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  the  which  he  describes.  On  22  June  lft49tbe 
Austrian  authorities  were  apathetic,  and  '  commissioners  for  the  visitation  of  the  uni- 
af^er  a  keen  competition  with  Dr.  Karl  Halm,  versity  of  Oxford  appointed  Sprigg  to  be  a 
*  Direktor '  of  the  IJuvarian  *  State  Library  *  ,  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  ana  on  13  March 
at  Munich,  the  collection  was  secured  by  in  the  following  year  made  him  also  senior 
Herr  Tinder  for  the  Prussian  State  Library  at  bursar  (Burrows,  JReguter  of  the  Vifitorf  0/ 
Berlin  ( 1858).  Shortly  afterwards  Spreiiger  ;  O.vford,  np.  173,  242,  287,  477).  On  18  Jan. 
was  called  to  be  professor  of  oriental  Ian-  ;  1649-50  ne  was  incorporated  as  M. A.  (Wood, 
puages  at  the  university  of  Berne.  In  this  .  Fasti).  *  While  he  continued  in  All  Soiils' 
capacity  he  issued  two  works  of  importance  College,*  adds  Wood,  *  he  was  of  civil  con- 
in  the  (lerman  language :  *  Leben  und  Lehre  '  versation,  but  far  gone  in  enthusiasm;  and 


des  Mohammed  *  (Berlin,   1801-5,  3  vols. 
8vo),  and  *  Die  alte  Gt^ographie  Arabiens  * 


blamed  much  by  some  of  the  fellows  then 
there  for  his  zeal  of  having  the  hisron*  of 


(lierne,  1875,  8vo).     In   1881  he  returned    our   Saviour's  ascension,   curiouslv  carved 


to   Heidelberg,  where  he  died  on  19  Dec. 
1893,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Sprenger    married    in    1843    Catharine, 
daughter  of  John  Peter  Miiller  of  Frankfurt, 


from  stone  over  that  college  gate,  to  be  de- 
faced, after  it  had  remaine<l  there  from  the 
foundation  of  that  house  *  {Athena,  iv.  136). 
In  January  1049  Sprigg  printed  an  address 


and  left  issue  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  !  to  the  members  of  the  high  court  of  justice 
Aloys,  entered  the  public  works  department  j  deprecating  the  execution  of  the  king,  and 
in  India.  Sprenger  was  not  only  an  ardent  \  he  is  said  to  have  preached  a  sermon  against 
and  successful  book-collector;  his  know-  it  at  Whitehall  on  21  Jan.  1049 (tft.  iv.  137; 
ledge  of  oriental  literature  was  as  deep  and  Certain  Weighty  Considerations,  ^.,  IWS, 
discriminating  as  it  was  wide.     He  is  said  ,  4to). 

to  have  acquired  a  good  practical  knowledge  |  In  his  religious  views  Sprigg  was  an  inde- 
of  no  less  than  twenty-five  languages.  While  pendent  of  the  most  advanced  type.  Baxter 
in  the  north  of  India  he  was  an  enthusiastic  |  defines  him  as  the  chief  of  the  *  more  open 
mountaineer,  and,  though  he  did  not  grapple  disciples  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,'  and  *  too  well 
with  the  diificult  subject  of  old  Arabic  geo-  known  by  a  book  of  his  sermons'  {Reliquia 
grnphy  until  he  was  over  sixty,  he  dealt  with  BadteriajKe,  i.  175).  In  1052  six  preibv- 
it  witJi  an  insight  and  acumen  that  seemed  terian  booksellers  of  London  printed  an  ad- 
almost  instinctive.  dress  to  parliament,  including  these  sermons 

I  Sprenp^er's  Works  in  British  Museum  Library ;  in  a  list  of  books  of  whose  blaaiphemous  tenets 
Wurzhachs  Bio^rraphisches  Lexicon;  Schoen-  they  complained  {The  Becu^oji  Quenchf*U 
herr's  Sprenjxer  in  Indien  ;  Tiroler  Scthiitzen- ,  1652,  4to,  p.  13  ;  The  Beacon  Flaming,  \&^yl, 
/eitung,  Irinshnick,  1850  and  IS/il;  Homeward    p.  20). 

Mail,  29  Jan.  IS'Jo;  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  Jour-  Holding  extreme  views  himself,  Spriii? 
iial,  1894.  J).  394;  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengjvl,  Pro-  was  naturally  an  advocate  of  toleration,  aiid. 
ceednigs,  1894,  p.  41 ;  private  information.]  i^  ^i^^  debates  of  the  armv  council  on  the 

X.  o.        agreement  of  the  people  (^l)ecember  ItUSi, 

SPRIGG,  JOSHUA  (1018-1G84),  divine,  pleaded  for  refusing  the  magistrate  any  power 
baptised  11)  April  KUH,  was  the  son  of  to  coerce  men  in  matters  of  religion.  **Chri.*t,' 
William  Sprigg  of  Banbury,  sometime  ser-  he  said,  *  would  provide  for  the  maintaiuin>r 
vant  to  William,  lord  Say,  and  afterwards  his  own  truth  in  the  world'  {Ciarke 
steward  of  New  College,  Oxford.  AVilliam  Papers,  ii.  84,  99).  On  23  Dec.  16->6,  when 
Sprigg  [q.  v.]  was  his  younger  brother.  He  parliament  was  discussing  what  punishment 
matriculated  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  on  should  be  inflicted  on  James  Nayler  [q.  v.], 
4  July  USSi,  but  did  not  graduate, and  went  Sprigg  headed  a  deputation  which  petitioned 
to  Scotland,  where  h(?  became  M.A.  of  Edin-  for  his  release  (BuRT0X,Pa/7iVz;/i^w^aryZ)i//rtf» 
burgh  in  1()39.    A  little  before  the  civil  war    i.  210). 

began  he  returned  to  England,  became  a  I  After  the  Restoration  Sprigg  retired  to  an 
])reaclier  at  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  London,    estate   he   had    purchased   at   Cravford  in 
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'  She,' m;s  Wood,' beings  lio1jBiater,kept,  or 
caused  to  be  kept,  coiiventicltNi  in  her  house,' 
so  '  upon  trouble  ensuing,'  tliey  removed 
from  Crajfunl  to  Highgate.  Sprigg  died  ut 
llighgalc  in  June  10B4,  and  whs  buried  at 
Craylord.  His  wife  died  a  fortnigbt  later 
(Wood,  Athma,  iv.  137). 

By  bis  will,  dated  (t  June  1684,  Sprigg 
left  5001.  to  the  corporation  of  Banbury  to 
build  a  workhouse  nnd  eet  the  poor  to  work 
(Beeslet,  Hutory  of  BaalncTy,  p.  468). 

Sprigg's  most  important  work  is  '  Aogltn 
Rediviva :  England's  liecovery,  being  the 
History  of  the  Motions,  Actions,  and  SuC' 
cessea  of  the  Armv  under  bis  Excellency 
Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax' (1047,  fol.;  2nd  edit. 
1864,  Sro,  Oxford).  On  thetitle-page Sprigg 
describes  liia  worti  as  'compiled  forihe pub- 
lic good.'  It  is  throughout  liased  on  the 
pamphlets  and  newspspersof  the  period,  and 
contains  very  Utile  information  which  can 
be  regarded  as  embodying  the  author's  own 
recollections ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
judicious  and  accurate  compilation.  Clement 
Walker  [q.  v.]  asserts  that  Sprigg  was  not 
ita  real  author,  referring  to  '  Sprigg  alias 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  in  his  legend  or  romance 
of  this  army  called  Anzlia  Rediviva '  {Hit' 
toiyo/lndependfiicy,i.32);  but  his  assump- 
tion is  not  supported  by  any  evidence.  It 
is  probably  based  on  the  fact  that '  Anglia 
Rediviva'  justifies  the  conduct  of  Fiennes 
in  eurreudering  Bristol  in  1643  (p.  129,  ed. 
1854).  a.  •  Certain  Weighty  Consi derations 
humbly  tendered  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  Uigh  Court  of  Justice  for 
the  Trial  of  the  King,'  1648,  4to.  3.  '  Solace 
forSainMin  the  Saddest  Times,'  8vo,,  u.d. 
4,  'News  of  a  New  Worid  from  the  Word 
and  Works  of  Uod  compared  together,' 
1876,  8vo. 

Wood  states  lliat  Sprigg  also  published 
other  tracts,  which  he  could  not  find,  and 
mentions  the  titles  of  four  sermons-.  'God,  a 
Christian's  All,'  ItMO;  'A  Teatimoujr  to 
Approaching  tilory ; '  'A  Further  "Testi- 
mony ; '  and  ■  The  Dying  and  Liring  Chris- 

(Wond's  Alhenie  Oion,  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  136; 
BmsIbj'b  Historj-  of  Bimburj.l  C.  H.  I". 

8PKIGG,  WILLIAM  ij.  16.5.5-1  CiW), 
pamphle  leer,  bomin  or  nearBanbury, Ox  ford- 
shire,  was  vounger  son  of  William  Sprigg, 
Bt«wardof  S'ewt^iUege,  Oiford,  and  brother 
of  Joshua  Spr^  [q.  t.1  He  matriculated  at 
Oxford  on  2  Oct.  166^,  and  the  same  year 
arnduated  B.A.  (12  Oct.),  and  was  elected 
(11  Dec.)  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
unirersity,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Hai-ing  pro- 
•  "SIA.       ■  ■        ' 


^^eeded 


e  1663,  he  was  elected 


fellow  of  Croiuwell's  new  foundation  at 
Durham  in  l(iij7,  and  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  college  in  1659  he  was  incorporated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  on  27  Nov. 
1657  a  member  of  Grav's  Inn,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  I*I&1.  He  had  been 
ejected  from  the  Lincoln  fellowship  on  the 
lieatoration.andHMn  after  his  call  to  the  bar 
he  migrated  to  Dublin,  where  he  married 
and  resided  for  some  years.  On  liis  brother's 
death  in  1084  he  returned  tn  England,  and 
thenceforth  resided  on  the  Cravlord  estate. 
He  was  living  in  1095. 

Sprigge  was  author  of :  1.  'Philosophical 
Essays,  with  brief  Advisos,  ai'commodated 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
sometime  Students  of  the  English  Academy 
lately  erected  at  London,'  &c.,  London,  lft57, 
1 2mo.  2.  '  A  Modest  Plea  for  an  equal  Com- 
monwealth against  Monarchy,  in  which  the 
genuine  Nature  and  true  Interest  of  a  Free 
State  is  briefly  stated,  and  its  conaistenc}^ 
with  a  National  Clei^,  Mercenary  Lawyers, 
and  Hereditary  Nobility  examined;  together 
with  the  expediency  of  an  agrarian  and  rota- 
tion of  officers  asserted.'  Also  'An  Apo- 
logy for  Younger  Brothers,  the  Restitution  of 
Gavilkind  and  Relief  of  the  Poor.  With 
a  lift  at  Tvthes,  and  Reformation  of  the 
Lawea  and  iTniveraities,'  London,  1059,  4to. 
4.  'The  Royal  and  Happy  Poverty;  or  a 
Meditation  on  the  Felicities  of  an  Innocent 
and  happv  Poverty,  grounded  on  Matt.  v.  3,' 
London, '1600,  8vo. 

[Fo-tor'a  Alumni  O.on. ;  Gmv'a  Inn  Eegister ; 
Wood's  Athene  Oion.  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  13fl,  SOO.} 

J.  M.  n. 


SPRING-RICE,  THOMAS,  first  Biron 

MOKTEAOI.D  OF  Brasbok  lU  KerTT  (1790- 
1806),  elder  son  of  Stephen  Edward  Kice 
of  Mount  Trenchard,  Co.  Limerick,  by  Cathe- 
rine, heire>=s  of  Thomas  Spring  of  Bally- 
crisp'm,  Kerry,  was  born  at  Limerick  on 
8  Feb.  1790.'  Sir  Stephen  Rice  [q.  v.]  wbb 
his  ancestor.  He  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  IHll . 
He  afterwards  studied  law,  but  was  never 
called  to  the  bar.  In  16-20  he  was  elected, 
in  the  whig  iuterest,  member  of  parliament 
forLimericK.  He  represented  that  place  till 
1832,  when  be  was  elected  member  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge.  The  latter  seat  he  only 
resigned  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in 
1839. 

Throughout  his  parliamentary  career  he 
was  a  warm  and  steady  supporter  of  the 
whigs.  During  his  early  veers  m  parliament 
he  gained  a  reputation  by  his  great  knQS^ 
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led^K  of  Irish  alFairs,  wbile  his  geniality  of  | 
df.*meunour  made  him  peritonaUy  popular  in 
the  hou.se.  On  10  July  18*27,  when  the 
Munjuis  of  Lansdowne  bt;came  home  secre- 
tjirv,  iSpring-liice  was  appointed  under- 
secretary for  the  home  department  (which 
directed  Irish  administration)  in  Canning's  j 
government.  His  appointment  was  regarded  j 
as  a  pledge  of  a  change  in  home  jmlicy, 
for  *  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Irish 
business  and  great  tacility  in  debate  had 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
influential  members  of  his  party*  (McCuL- 
L.VGH  To  K KENS,  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne y  i. 
1^24).  Most  of  the  reforms  in  Irish  admini- 
fit  ration  which  Canning'sgovemment  adopted 
were  due  to  Spring-Iiice's  initiation.  In 
January  1828,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
became  prime  minister,  Spring-Kice  quitted 
ortice,  and  was  invited  by  Lord  ^\  illiam 
Bentinck  to  accompany  him  to  India  in  a 
confidential  capacity ;  but  his  political  friends 
were  reluctant  to  lose  his  services,  and  at 
their  instance  he  remained  at  home.  He  con- 
tinued an  active  member  of  the  opposition 
until  he  took  office  again  as  secretary  to  the 
treasury  in  Lord  Grey's  administration.  In 
this  post,  which  he  held  from  November  1830 
t  o  J  une  1 834,  he  displayed  considerable  ability 
in  debate  and  a  great  command  of  business. 
llf»  usually  championed  his  party  in  opposing 
O'Conncll,  and  an  exhaustive  speech  on  re- 
peal, which  he  delivered  in  tlie  session  of 
lH:ji,  Avas  long  regarded  as  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  *  unionist '  case  (cf.  Le 
Ma KCH ANT, /.//>'</ X<>;7i  Spencer^  p.  4(54). 
For  a  few  months  in  the  summer  of  18JM  ho 
was  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colo- 
nies in  Lord  Melbourn»''s  first  ministry  in 
succession  to  Edward  Geoffrev  Smith  Stanley 
(afterwards  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby)  [q.  v.] 
His  re-('h'(.'tion  at  Cambridge  on  his  entering 
tin;  (cabinet  was  0])posed  by  ICdward  Burten- 
shaw  Su^alen  (afterwards Lord  St.  Leonards) 
[q.  v.],  and  he  secured  a  majority  of  only 
twenty-five  votes.  In  February  1835,  when, 
at  the  opening  of  tlie  new  parliament,  the 
question  came  up  of  filling  the  speakership 
witli  a  ministerial  candidate,  Spring-Hice 
was  put  forward  by  the  wliigs  against  James 
Abercrombv  (afterwards  Jkron  Dunferm- 
line)  Tq.  v.l,  th(.'  choice  of  the  more  advanced 
lil>«Tais;  the  latter  was  ultimately  adopted 
and  eleeted.  Spring-liice  became,  however, 
chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer  in  April  1835 
in  Lord  Mell)ourne's  second  administration, 
not  without  some  reluctance.  He  held  the 
otlice  till  September  1839.  The  post  was  a 
somewhat  thankless  one.  Through  no  fault 
the  chancellor  there  was  a  succession  of 
its  in  the  budget,  with  which  thesmall- 


ness  of  the  ^vemment*s  majority  gave  him 
no  opportunity  of  dealing  effectively. 

Spnng-Kice  was  still  ambitious  of  nomi- 
nation as  government  candidate  for  th« 
speakership  when  the  office  should  next  fall 
vacant,  and  the  government  was  not  in- 
disposed to  meet  his  wishes.  But  he  lost 
while  in  office  much  of  the  personal  popu- 
larity which  attended  the  early  stages  ofnis 
Sublic  career.  By  his  *  genuine  though  in- 
Lscriminating  cordiality  of  temper  *  he  seems 
involuntarily  to  have  raised  in  many  quarters 
hopes  of  preferment  which  it  was  not  in  hU 
power  to  satisfy.  At  the  same  time  his 
political  views  miled  to  progress  at  the  rate 
which  the  radical  section  of  his  party  de- 
sired. Consequently,  w^hen  Abercrombv  re- 
tired from  the  8peaker*8  chair  in  1838,  the 
distrust  with  which  Spring-Rice  had  in- 
spired some  of  his  older  associates  combined 
with  the  hostility  of  the  radicals  to  render 
his  nomination  impracticable  (^Melbourne 
Papers,  p.  380).  Though  disappointed, 
he  loyally  co-operated  in  promoting  the 
election  of  the  rival  government  candidate, 
Charles  Shaw-I^fevro  [q.  v.]  In  May  1839 
he  wrote  that  he  was  anxious  to  quit  the 
House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
consequence  of  the  '  humiliation  arising  out 
of  the  hate  of  the  radicals  for  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  discharged  my  public  duty' 
(  Walpole,  Lord  John  Hiwtell]  i.  323).  But 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  keep  his  seat  and 
his  office  till  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
on  5  July  introduced  the  penny-postace 
scheme.  He  was  created  Baron  Monteagle 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
5  Sej>t.  1839,  and  received  the  vacant  comp- 
trollership  of  the  exchequer,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Howick's  strenuous  opposition  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  office. 

From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  Monteagle  retired  almost  entirely 
from  public  life,  and,  although  in  the  Houa* 
of  Lords  he  was  an  occasional  speaker,  par- 
ticularly on  iinancial,  legal,  and  Irish  quej»- 
tions,  it  was  only  once  in  his  later  years— 
namely,  when  he  attacked  the  removal  of 
the  duties  on  paper,  on  "IX  May  1860— that 
he  prominently  attracted  public  attention. 
He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  state  paper 
office,  a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  university  of 
London  and  of  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  and  F.ll.S.  and  F.G.S.  He  died  on 
7  Feb.  186(5  at  his  seat,  Mount  Tr^nchard. 
near  Limerick. 

Spring-Ilice  was  a  capable  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  effective  as  a  member  of  parliament 
in  opposition ;  but  as  a  minister  in  high 
office  ho  failed  to  realise  the  expectations  of 
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his  friends.  Lord  Melbourne  speaks  of  him 
as  a  man  too  much  given  to  details  and 
possessed  of  no  broad  views.  To  a  certain 
extent  he  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  an 
administration  whose  very  visible  defects 
somewhat  obscured  its  real  achievement  in 
the  eyes  of  its  disappointed  followers.  Short 
in  stature,  he  was  on  that  and  other  grounds 
a  constant  subject  of  the  11 .  B.  caricatures. 
Henry  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Taylor  de- 
scribed him  in  1834  as  *  a  light-hearted,  warm- 
hearted man,  with  a  mind  not  powerful  cer- 
tainly, but  acute  and  active,  accomplished, 
and  versed  in  literature  and  poetry  as  well 
as  equal  to  business.'  He  was  a  contributor 
to  the  *  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  and  several  of 
his  letters  and  speeches  were  published  sepa- 
rately. One  of  them  attracted  the  hostility 
oiCroker  (CrokerFaperSf  ii.  132). 

Spring-llice  was  twice  married :  first,  on 
11  July  1811  to  Theodosia,  second  daughter 
of  £dmund  Henry  Pery,  first  earl  of  Lime- 
rick ;  she  died  on  10  Dec.  1839.  He  married 
secondly,  on  13  April  1841,  Marianne,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Marshall  of  Hallsteads, 
Cumberland;  she  died  on  11  April  1889, 
aged  89.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue  five 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
Stephen  Edmund  (1814-1865),  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  cuHtoms,  predeceased 
him,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by 
his  grandson,  Thomas  Spring-Uice,  the  pre- 
sent peer.  The  youngest  daughter,  Theo- 
dosia Alicia,  married  in  1839  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  [q.  v.] 

A  portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis  belongs  to  the 
family. 

[Walpole*8  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  Sir 
Henry  Tttylor's  Aut(>b?ogr.  i.  208, 213  ;  Greville 
Memoirs,  Ist  ser. ;  Kaikos's  Diary ;  Fitzpatrick's 
Correspondence  of  O'ConnoU ;  Hansard,  civiii. 
1473;  Times,  9  Feb.  1866.]  J.  A.  H. 

SPRINT,  JOHN  {d,  1623),  theologian, 
was  grandson  of  John  Sprint,  an  apothecary 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  son  of  John  Sprint 
(rf.  1690),  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  admitted  in  15(50,  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Christ  Church  on  23  July 
16/4,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  Hristol  in 
1671,  canon  of  Winchester  in  1672,  canon 
of  Sarum  in  1674,  archdeacon  of  Wiltshire 
in  1678,  and  treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
in  1684.  He  was  the  author  of  an  extremely 
pare  oration  'Ad  lUustrissimos  ComitesWar- 
wicensem  et  Leicestrensem  Oratio  Gratu- 
latoria  BristoUiio  habita  Aprili  anno  1687. 
Oxonise,  ex  Officina  Typographica  Josephi 
Bamesii,'  one  sheet,  12mo  (Strype,  Life  of 
Whitgift,  ed.  1822,  i.  246,  616;  Lamdowne 
MS,  982,  f.  141). 

John  Sprint  the  younger  was  bom  in  or 


near  Bristol,  and  was  elected  a  student  of 
Christ  Church  in  1692.  He  graduated  B.A. 
on  6  March  1696-6,  and  proceeded  M.A.  on 
21  May  1699.  Having  been  ordained,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  puritan  party,  took 
occasion,  when  preaching  at  the  university 
church,  to  inveiph  strongly  against  the  cere- 
monies and  discipline  of  the  English  churcli. 
On  being  called  to  account  by  John  Howson 
[q.  v.],  the  vice-chancellor,  he  defied  his 
authority,  and  was  sent  to  prison.  This 
occasioned  a  great  ferment  among  the  puri- 
tans, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
queen  and  council.  A  commission  was  a])- 
pointed,  and  Sprint  was  compelled  to  read  his 
submission  in  convocation. 

In  1610  Sprint  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Thombury  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  hold  views  adverse 
to  the  Anglican  ritual;  but  he  was  finally 
induced  to  conform  by  the  persuasion  of 
Samuel  Burton,  archdeacon  of  Gloucester- 
shire. He  afterwards  published  a  book  en- 
titled 'Cassander  Anglicanus:  shewing  the 
necessity  of  conformitie  to  the  prescribed 
Ceremonies  of  our  (/hurch  in  Case  of  Depri- 
vation* (Ijondon,  1618,  4to),  which  had  con- 
siderable effect  on  beneficed  clergj-  of  puritan 
tendencies.  It  provoked  an  anonymous  reply 
entitled  *  A  brief  and  plain  Answer  to  Muster 
Sprints  discourse,'  to  which  Sprint  made  a 
rejoinder  entitled  *  A  Keply  to  the  answer  of 
my  first  Reason.'  Both  the  latter  are  printed 
with  the  1618  edition  of  'Cassander  Angli- 
canus.* In  his  defence  of  conformity  Sprint 
does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  Anglican 
position,  but  rather  argues  that  the  rites  are 
non-essential,  and  that  no  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  justified  in  abandoning  his  ministry 
because  they  are  enjoin(»d  upon  him. 

Sprint  died  in  1623,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Aniie*8,  Blackfriars,  leaving  two  sons, 
John  {d.  1()92)  and  Samuel.  Both  took  holy 
orders,  and  were  among  the  ejected  ministers 
of  1662,  John  btiing  ejected  from  the?  living 
of  Hampstead,  Middlesex,  and  Samuel  from 
that  of  South  Tid worth,  Hampshire. 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  Propositions 
tending  to  prove  the  necessarv  Use  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  or  Lords  i)ay,*  London, 
1607,  4to.  2.  '  The  IVactice  of  that  Sacred 
Day,  framed  after  the  Uules  of  God  s  Word, 
printed  with  the  former.  These  two  works 
supported  the  strict  Sabbatarian  views  which 
had  gained  ground  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  not  pn'valent 
among  the  earlier  reformers.  3.  *  The  Sumine 
of  Christian  Religion  by  way  of  Question  and 
Answer,*  London,  1613, 8vo.  4.  '  The  Chris- 
tian*s  Sword  and  Buckler ;  or  a  letter  sent 
to  a  Man  grievously  atflicted  in  Conscience 
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jinl  f-rarfully  tr»iibled  in  Mind/  Iy)ndon, 
!♦;:>•*.  ^vo  ;  I'Jtli  *d.  Ui'iO.  To  Sprint  is  also 
asi^rib.-'l  *  A  tnio,  modest,  and  just  Defence 
i.f  rh**  IVtirion  for  Reformation  exhibited  to 
th»*  Kin;r  s  Mjijestie.  Containing  an  Ans were 
t'j  tbt»  Confutation  p;ibli:^hed  under  the 
N.'iTii'-^  of  .■j'liine  «*f  the  L'niversitie  of  Oxford/ 
1  m  ^,  >V' ».  .Som»*  early  verse;*  of  hi«  are  pre- 
fix*-d  tu  St'jr».-r's  •  Life  and  Death  of  Wolsev/ 
l.>9:»,  4t... 

[\W»r*  Athena?  Oxon.  el.  BlI^s.  ii.  331,  517; 
Wools  r.i^ri  Oxon.  eJ.  nii-.-*, i.  o9.  197  ;  Wood's 
History  aril  Antiquities  «»f  Oxfori,  ed.  Gutch, 
ii.  27*/-9;  F••^te^*s  Alumni  Oxon.  1.500-17 U  ; 
<'or«-r'8  Coritr^tanea  Anirio-pMetica,  v.  277; 
<jl'.U';».-«torshirfc  Notes  uritl  Queries,  ii.  327-9; 
r.-iL-iiny's  Nonconformist's  Mcmoriiil.  etl.  Pnlmer, 
ii.  •_'h2-4  :  Striitfori'sGool  and  Great  Men  of 
(Jloucester>kire,  pp.  1.54—5.]  E.  I.  C. 

SPROTT,  GEOKGE  (//.  Km),  conspi- 
rator and  allowed  forger,  practise<l  as  a  no- 
tary at   Kyemouth  b».*fore   and  after  1600. 
About  that  year  he  seems  to  have  made  the 
ndiuaintance  of  Robert  I^Dgan  of  Restalrig 
~i[.\.'    I»jran  died  in  160t>.   Two  years  later 
Sprott  let  full  8r)me  incautious  expressions 
to  the  etfect  tliat  he  had  proofs  that  Logan 
had  (ronspired  with  John  Ruthven, third  earl 
ofGowrie  q.  v.^  to  murder  James  VI  while 
«^)n  a  visit  to  Gowrie  House  in  1<UX).   Sprott 
was  at  <ince  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having 
conci'aled  t  liis  knowledge  and  of  l>eing  there- 
fon?  an  al)ettor  nf  the  crime.    Five  letters  in- 
criminating LoLMUwere  pro«luced  by  Sprott,  I 
o\'  wliich  lour  were  alleged  to  huv:i    been  ! 
"written  by  Luiran  to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  in 
.Iiilv  Iti(X).  and  one  was  said  to  have  been 
a'l<lri->ed  Ijv  Lo^^un  to   his  agent   Bower. 
Sprott    wa-   exuniine<l   nine   times   by   the 
(••)iincil,  and  bis  depositions  (of  wliich  tlie 
otlirial  copied  bel«»ng  to  the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton) are  .si.-lf-contradictory.   In  etfect  he  ad- 
niitr»"(l  thai  be  liad  forged  three  of  the  letters 
tf>  (lowrie,  eonnterfeilin«r  Logan's  Imndwrit- 
iiiLT;  that  lie  bad  stolen  tlu»  fourth  letter  to 
<J«)\vrie,  wliich  wu-*  gtmuinely   written   by 
Logan:   and  that  he  bad  written  the  letter 
to  liower  trom  JjOgan's  dictation,  and  then 
copied  it  in  a  forged  handwriting.     All  the 
five  b'tters  have   b»'en  accepted  as  genuine 
Ijv  modern  liistorians   in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  Sprott  s  confessions. 

On  li*  Aug.  S])rott  was  tried  by  a  parlia- 
mentary committee,  was  found  guilty,  not 
without  stune  liesital  ion,  of  complicity  in  the 
cons]»iracv,  and  was  duly  executed  (cf.  also 
J^UKTox,  'llt'sfo/y,  'Jiul  edit.  v.  IKJ-^O).  The 
Earl  of  Dunbar  presided  in  state  over  the 
Inut-  scene,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  to 
~^i  for  Sprott'swife  and  family.  Calder- 
he  historian  suggested  that  I  he  atten- 


tion paid  to  Sprott  upon  the  scaffold  was  due 
to  a  fear  that  he  should  reveal  too  much 
<  ^^*J^rie  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  Wodrow, 
VI.  779 ).  He  adds,  *  This  notar  could  coun- 
terfoote  anie  mans  handwritt  vivelie,  so  that 
no  man  who  knew  Restalrig's  ^i.o.  Logan's] 
handwritt  could  disceme  it  to"  be  countrt^ 
footed.' 

[Memorials  of  the  EarU  of  Haddington,  by 
Sir  Willinm  Fniser,  K.C.B  ,  i.  102-7;  cf.  also 
Pitcdim's  Criminal  Trials,  ii.  250-60.  276-93; 
Examinations,  Arraignment,  and  Conviction  of 
George  Sprot.  notary,  &c..  bj  Sir  William  Ilart, 
4to,  1  d()8,  with  a  long  preface  by  George  Abbst, 
dean  of  Winchester.  at\ervards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  cf.  also  Harleian  Miscelbmy,  ix. 
500-79  ;  Acts  Pari.  J>cotI.  iv.  419-22  ;  and  tha 
Histories  of  Calderwood,  Spottiswuod,  Fraser- 
Tytler,  and  Hill  Burton.]  J.  A-x. 

!      SPROTT    or    SPOTT,    THOMAS  (f 

j  1270  'T),  historian,  was  a  monk  of  St.  Augiis- 

■  tine's,  Canterbury',  and  wrote  a  history  of  that 

I  foundation.    It  is  extant  in  the  Cotlonian 

'  MS.  Tib.  A.  ix,  f.  10o,and  in  two  late  copies, 

('ottonian  Vit.  E.  xiv.  243,  and  Harleian 

092,  f.  75.    The  first  of  these  three  is  the 

more  complete ;  it  has  a  passage  which  is 

missing  at  the  beginning  of  the  others,  and 

is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  while  the  other  copies  end  in  1±?1; 

but  it  contains  no  ascription  to  Sprott,  and 

is  so.  badly  damaged  bv  tire  as  to  be  largelv 

undecipherable.     The  Cottonian  MS.  Vit.  D. 

xi.,  from  which  Dugdale  quotes  the  openinir 

passage,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  lire.^ 

Sjprott's  work  was  used  and  acknowb^l^'J 
by  riiomas  Elmham  [q.  v.]  and  William 
Thome  [q.  v.]  Thome  ( in  Twtsdex,  Dfr^m 
St-ript.)  cojnes  him  freely  to  1228.  where  he 
says  Sprot t's  share  ends  \ih.  col.  ISSl). 

A  fine  manuscript  from  the  library  of  St. 
Augustine's,  in  hands  of  the  twelftli  to 
fifteenth  centuries,  at  one  time  belongel  to 
one  Thomas  Sprott,  and  a  Thomas  Sprf>tt  i? 
found  connected  with  St.  Augustine's  in 
l^ioO. 

Leland  (Co/lerfanra,  ii.  ol)  mentions  a 
chronicle  ])y  Sprott  that  extends  to  li'7i>, 
which  Oudin  (iii.  527)  says  was  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Walter  Cope.  A  roll,  with 
no  title,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer. 
F.S.A.,  containing  brief  chronicles  fromthe 
beginning  of  the  world  to  1307,  has  btvn 
printed  in  facsimile  and  ascribed  to  Sprott, 
but  probably  on  insufficient  authority.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  abstracts*  from 
the  *  Flores  Ilistoriarum,'  formerly  ascribed 
to  Matthew  of  Westminst^^r  [q.  v.]  A  trans- 
lation of  the  roll,  with  the  title  *  Sprot  t's 
Chronicle  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,' 
was  issued  by  Dr.  W.  Bell  (Liverpool,  lcs)i). 
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Distinct  from  the  roll  is  the  chronicle  of 
general  history  from  the  creation  to  1339, 
printed  by  Ileame  in  1719  as  Sprott's,  with 
a  number  of  *  Fragmenta  Sprottiana,*  from  a 
manuscript  of  Sir  Edward  Dering^.  But  the 
originals  of  these  works  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  what  was  Sprott*s  share  in  them  is  not 
known. 

[Iluniy's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  iii.  125,  208: 
Coze's  Catalogue  ot  Manuscripts  at  Corpus  Christi 
Coll.  Oxford,  No.  cxxv. ;  Litt.  Cuntuar.  ii.  342 
(Rolls  8er.);  information  from  the  Kev.  G.  W. 
Sprott.]  M.  B. 

SPRUCE,  RICHAKI)  (1817-1893), 
botanist  and  traveller,  was  bom  in  1817  at 
Oanthorpe  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  his  father  was  village  schoolmaster. 
Evincing  skill  as  a  mathematician,  he  ob- 
tained a  masterhip  at  St.  Peter's  School, 
York.  lie  began  his  work  as  a  botanical 
collector,  especially  of  mosses  and  liver- 
worts, amon^  the  moors  of  his  native  county, 
Eublishing  his  first  paper,  on  the  mosses  and 
epatics  of  Eskdale,  in  the  *  Phytologist  *  for 
1841  (i.  540-4),  and  subsequently  one  on 
those  of  Teesdale  (Annals  and  Matjazine  of 
Natural  History,  1844),  and  one  on  those  of 
Y'orkshire  (Phytologistj  vol.  ii.)  A  visit  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Glanville  Taylor  (^/.  1848)  [q.y.] 
in  Ireland,  in  1842.  confirmed  his  interest  in 
this  group  of  plants.  In  1840,  being  ordered 
abroad  for  his  health,  he  went  to  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  spent  a  year  in  collecting,  describ- 
ing his  work  in  three  letters  addressed  to 
Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker's  *  Journal  of 
Botany.*  lie  then  issued  sets  of  the  mosses 
and  described  them  in  the  *  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine '  for  1849-o0  and  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh '  for  1 850. 
In  1849  he  was  sent  to  South  America  by 
Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  [q.  v.],  George 
Bentham  [q.  v.],  and  a  few  other  botanists, 
Bentham  receiving,  naming,  and  distributing 
the  plants  sent  home  by  him.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  started  up  the  Amazon 
to  Santarem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos, 
where  he  met  Mr.  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace, 
who  was  mainly  engaged  in  zoological  in- 
vestigations. Spruce  explored  the  river Trom- 
betas  almost  to  the  borders  of  British  Guiana, 
and  reached  Manaos  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hio 
Neg^  about  the  end  of  1850.  lie  spent  three 
years  on  the  Rio  Negro  and  Orinoco,  crossing 
to  the  latter  by  tlie  natural  canal  of  the 
Casiquiari,  penetrating  some  distance  into 
Venezuela,  and  discovering  many  plants  new 
to  science,  including  new  genera  of  Legumi- 
nosae,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  species 
of  fungi  in  the  rainy  forests  of  the  Uaupes. 
Having  reached  the  borders  of  Now  Granada, 
lie  returned  to  Manaos  at  the  close  of  1854, 


and  then  ascended  the  Amazon  by  steamer 
to  Nanta  in  Peru,  proceeding  by  canoe  up 
the  Huallaga  to  Tarapoto  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Andes,  where  he  stayed  two  years  and 
collected,  within  a  twenty-five  mile  radius, 
250  species  of  ferns.  In  1857  he  again  de- 
scended the  Amazon,  and  went  up  the  Pas- 
tasa  to  Canelos  in  Ecuador,  and  then  for  a 
fortnight's  journey  through  the  deadly  forests 
to  Banos  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Tun- 
guragua,  temporarily  losing  most  of  his  bag- 
gage in  the  swollen  torrent  of  the  Topo.  Six 
months  later  he  moved  on  to  Ambato,  which 
he  made  his  headquarters  for  two  years 
(1857-9),  and  whence,  in  spite  of  the  civil 
war  then  raging,  ho  explored  the  Quitensian 
Andes.  In  1859  ho  was  commissioned  by 
the  India  office  to  collect  seeds  and  young 
plants  of  the  cinchona  for  India,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  on  the  western  slope  of 
Chimborazo  one  hundre<l  thousand  seeds  and 
six  hundred  plants,  which  he  conveyed  to 
Guayaquil ;  thence  Robert  Cross  transported 
them  to  India.  Spruce's  report  on  this  un- 
dertaking was  published  in  18(51 .  His  health 
being  completely  shattered,  he  remained  on 
the  Pacific  coast  until  1864;  when,  having 
lost  all  his  savings  through  fraud,  he  returned 
to  England  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years. 
He  brought  home  with  him  vocabularies  of 
twenty-one  Amazonian  languages  and  maps 
of  thnje  previously  unexplored  rivers.  His 
flowering  plants,  numbering  seven  thousand 
species,  were  worked  out  by  Bentham,  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Oliver,  and  others;  the  ferns  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  John  Gilbert  Baker ; 
the  mosses  by  Mitten ;  the  lichens  by  Rev. 
William  Allport  Leighton  [o-v.];  and  the 
fungi  bv  Rev.  Miles  Joseph  Berkeley.  He 
received  a  small  government  pension,  and 
the  Imperial  German  Academy  gave  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  retired 
to  ConeysthoqHJ,  Castle  Howard,  near  Mal- 
ton,  Y'orkshire,  close  to  his  native  place,  and 
here  he  spent  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  life,  working  out  his  plants,  though 
compelled  to  do  most  of  his  work  lying  down. 
Spruce  died  at  Coneysthorpe,  28  Dec.  1893, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Ter- 
rington  near  by.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
1842  and  an  associate  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety in  1 893,  and  he  was  also  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  His  name 
is  commemorated  by  a  moss,  Sprucea,  and  a 
liverwort,  Sprucella. 

Besides  various  letters  in  Hooker's  *  Jour- 
nal of  Botany,'  between  1849  and  1857,  de- 
scribing his  travels,  of  which  a  summary  was 
given  in  the  *  Journal  of  Botany '  for  1804 
(pp.  199-201),  and  various  se|)arate  papers, 
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Spruce  published  *  Palmse  Amazonicffi  *  in  ,  Superbe,  wbich  in  October  went  out  to  the 
the  *  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society*  for  I  West  Indies,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of 
71,  pp.  65-183;  *  The  Hepatics  of  the  |  Commodore  (afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  Charles 
nazons  and  Andes,*  forming  vol.  xv.  of  the    Knowles  [q.  v.]     On  21  Sept.  174-4  he  was 


187 

Amazons 

*  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 

Edinburgh,*  1884-5 ;  <  Voyage  de  llichard 


promoted  by  Knowles  to  command  the  Comet 
bomb,  and  sent  to  Boston  to  refit.  On 
Spruce  dans  TAm^rique  6ouatoriale  pendant  12  Feb.  1745,  as  he  was  approaching  Antigua 
les  ann6es  1849-64,  in  the  *Kevue  Bryo-  on  his  way  back,  he  fell  in  with  a  large 
logi(iue,*  1886,  pp.  01-79  :  and  the  *  Hepatics  Spanish  privateer,  the  Galga,  to  which,  after 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica*  in  the*  Journal  a  stubborn  action,  he  was  forced  to  strike, 
of  the  Linnean  Society*  for  1894.  The  Comet  was  so  completely  disabled  that 

[Life  by  A.  Gepp,  JonrnHl  of  Botany,  1894,  the  Spaniard  gave  orders  to  remove  her 
pp.  50-3 ;  Journal  of  tho  Royal  Geographical  people  and  sink  her ;  but  before  this  could 
Society,  March  1894;  Proceedings  of  the  Lin-  be  done  the  approach  of  some  ships  which 
nean  Society,  1893-4,  p.  35.]  G.  S.  B.        put  to  sea  from  English  Harbour  compelled 

SPRY,  IIEXIIYHAKPUR  (1804-1842),  i^^^*'^^i^  ^^"^*^^  ^^^  prize  and  to  flv, 

writer  on  India,  bom  at  Truro  on  6  Jan  ]^^'J^«  ««  ^P^'  ^o^^^er,  as  a  prisoner,  and 

1804,  was  son  of  Jeffery  or  Geoffry  Spry  (d,  l^^^'^'l  ^'"^  ^^  ,°^«'^^^«  ^^}%^^^  Havana. 

1829)  of  the  excise,  by  his  wife  Philadelphia,  There  he  was  treated  with  ciyihty.   In  June 

1  1  *  f  T^o««u  T/«;«i.f  r>r  11^^^.^,^  «^o»  he  was  sent  to  Charlestown  m  a  cartel,  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  Kng^^^^^^^  September  ho  joined  Rear-admiral  Peter 

Truro,    llenrv  was  educated  as  a  surgeon,  ^xt  r         nii-u  lu-i. 

and  entered  tlie  service  of  the  East  India  barren  [q   v.]  at  Lou.sbourg ;  by  h.m  he 

Company,  being  appointed  assistant  surgeon  Z"^  Promoted  on  23  Sept,  to  be  captam  of 

on  the  Bengal  sta'tf  on  10  April  1827.     In  ^"  f'^'"?',  t^«  .fT'^'      l^t"™'»«,  » 

1841  he  w^  elected  a  fellow  of  the  lloyal  England  early  m  1740,  he  was  appomted  to 

Society,      lie  was    also  a  fellow  of   the  the  Chester,  in  which  ^\  arren  flew  h.s  fltf 

(Jeogriphical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  ^"  ^^^  ™?  °l  %y^'^^,  ""d  Rear-adm.ril 

Asiatic*^Societv,  besides  being  secretary  of  Chambers  m  the  following  summer.    In  No- 

the  Agriculturii  and  Horticultural  Society  ,7""^  '/t  I      *■?«  S?^''«''  ^^  7^"*  °"^  *"* 

rr    1-        II     J-   1    „«.  T.\.-f  wrni.n^,    Pni  the  East  Indies  With  Boscawen,  took  part  in 

of  India.     He  died   at  rort   William,  ual-  .,        .  r  t>      i-  u  r         -d     *      

ft  4'*^^Dt  184->  ®**^^®         Pondicherrv  [see  Boscawex, 

"""lie  was  tiuMiuthor'of :  1.  '  Modern  India,  Edward  1711-1761],  and  returned  to  Eng- 

witli  Illustnitions  of  th»*  Resources  and  Capa- ,    ^^    T^  /V  *    i--o  c?  •   ^   i^ 

ir,-  TTT-  1. . «♦«.,»  1  ,..wi««  iQ'i"  i-)..»^  I  Ii^  October  1/o.i  Spry  was  appointed  to 
bilitios  ot  lliiulustan,  J-.oiiaon,  loo/,   IJmo.  '    i     ^^     i      i        j   •      r  i-ci*.      ^i.     <«• 

0  *  cf  4.-  r  J  ♦!.  i«f..^,i„«f:^.,  ,xP  the  Ciarland,  and  in  June  1<54  to  the  (n- 
2.  '  Sucforestions  lor  the  Introduction  ot  :  ,  |.  •  i-  i  i  ^  ^  ^  x-  ^u 
I'    ^  1        1  M     «..w^f«i  i>io«*o  ;.,4^  Tr,,i:«  »    braltar,   m   which  he   w^ent   out  to   North 

1  st'lul  and  ( Ornamental  I'lants  into  India,       .         ■         •*!    r«  i         «  ,./>•* 

r'  1     **     lull    wi    X  America  with  Commodore  Aucrustus  (alter- 

Lalcutta,  1S41,  ovo.  j   it-  . >,  t/         ir        t^'it  * 

'       ,  V,  .     ,,.,,.    ,         r^  wards  \  iscount)  Keppel  [q.  V.  1    llewasst'nt 

Uoase    ana    Courtn<>vs    Bibliotheea   Cornu-     i ^   •      .i^   /.  n      '.'^      l-i  .    j 

l.iensis.    ii.    G8();    G.ui.    Mm^.  1843,   i.   555 .,  I^ome  in  the  following  sprm^^ 
Dodwelland  Miless  Medical  Officers  of  India.  '  jnediatelvappointed  to  the  Pougueux,  one  of 
p.    oG;    Lady   Holland's    Memoirs   of  Sydney     the  squadron  sent  out  to  North  America  with 
Smiih.  1865,  ii.  413.1  E.  I.  C.        Boscawen.     In  the  winter  he  was  left  senior 

otncer  at  Halifax,  and  tlirough  the  summer 

SPRY,  Siu  RICHARD  (1715-1770),  of  1756  was  with  the  squadron  under  Comiuo- 
rfar-admiral,  second  son  of  George  Spry  dore  Charles  Holmes fq.v."^, blockading  Louis- 
( 1<>>^4-17.*J0)  of  Place  in  Cornwall,  by  his  ,  bourg.  By  the  death  of  his  elder  bn)ther, 
wir«;  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  HiiUock  of  in  1756,  lie  succeeded  to  the  family  estates 
Ilclston,  was  i)a])tised  at  8t.  Anthony  in  in  Cornwall.  In  January  1757  he  was  moved 
1715.     Ho  entered  the  navy  in  1733  as  a    into  the  Orford,  in  which  he  served  on  the 

*  volunteer  per  order*  on  board  the  Exeter,  I  coast  of  North  America  under  Vic«-admiral 
and  in  the  tollowing  year  was  appointed  to  ,  Francis  Ilolbume  [q.  v.],  at  the  reduction  of 
the  Swallow,  in  which  lie  served  for  four  Louisbourg  by  Boscawen  in  1758,  and  in  the 
years  on  th(i  home  station.  He  was  after-  operations  in  the  St.  Lawrence  under  Vice- 
wards  tV)r  two  years  in  the  Canterbury,  and  admiral  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Saunder* 
passed  his  examination  on  1*6  June  1740,  [q.  v.]  in  1759.  In  1760,  ^nd  again  in  17t)l, 
being    then,   according    to    his    certificate,     t lie  Orford  was  one  of  the  grand  fleet  in  the 

*  inon*  than  '2'2.'  On  27  Sept.  he  was  pro-  Hay  of  Biscay  under  Boscawen  or  Hawke, 
inoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Deptford  Prize,  I  and  in  November  1761  Spry  was  moved  into 
a  small  vessel  employed  in  cruising  and  con-  '  the  Mars,  on  the  same  station,  till  August 
voy  service  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  till  1762,  when  he  went  out  as  commodon>  and 
early  in  1743,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the    commander-in-chief  on  the  coast  of  North 
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America.  In  December  1763  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Fubbs  yacht,  and  m 
April  1766  of  the  Jersey,  in  which  in  May 
he  went  out  to  the  MedUterranean  as  com- 
modore and  commander-in-chief.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  November  1769.  On 
18  Oct.  1770  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1772  commanded 
a  squadron  in  the  Channel.  In  1773  he  held 
a  command  in  the  fleet  when  the  king  re- 
viewed it  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  knighted 
on  24  June.  He  became  rear-admiral  of  the 
red  on  31  March  1775,  and  died,  unmarried, 
a  few  months  later,  25  Nov.  1775,  at  Place 
House,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Anthony 
church.  He  was  officially  known  as  a  good 
officer  of  respectable  service,  but  in  private 
as  an  inveterate  perpetrator  of  disagreeable 
hoaxes. 

[CharD0ck*8  Biogr.  Nav.  v.  414;  Boase  and 
Courtney's  Bibl.  Coroub. ;  Burke's  Hist,  of  the 
Commoners,  iv.  695;  official  letters  and  other 
documents  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office.] 

J.  K.  L. 

SPURGEON,  CHARLES  HADDON 
(1834-1892),  preacher,  came  of  a  family  of 
Dutch  origin  which  souf^ht  refuge  in  Eng- 
land during  the  persecution  of  tne  Duke  of 
Alva.  Charles  Fladdon^s  grandfather,  James 
Spurgeon  (1776-1864),  bom  at  Halstead, 
Essex,  was  independent  minister  at  Stam- 
boume.  His  son,  John  Spurgeon,  the  father 
of  Charles  Haddon,  bom  in  lol  1,  was  succes- 
sively minister  of  the  independent  congre- 
gations of  Tollesbury,  Essex,  of  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  of  Fetter  Lane,  and  of  Upper  Street, 
Islington. 

Charles  Iladdon,  elder  son  of  John  Spur- 
geon, by  his  wife,  the  youngest  sister  of 
Charles  Parker  Jarvis  of  Colchester,  was 
born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  on  19  June  1834. 
His   early  childhood   was  spent   with   his 

frandfather,  James  Spiurgeon,  but  in  1841 
e  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Colchester  con- 
ducted by  Henry  Lewis.  In  1848  he  spent 
a  few  months  at  an  agricultural  college  at 
Maidstone.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket.  His 
employer  was  a  baptist,  and  although  Spur- 
geon had  been  reared  an  independent,  and 
converted  in  a  primitive  methodist  chapel, 
he  was  baptised  and  formally  joined  the  bap- 
tist community  at  Isleham  on  3  May  1850. 
In  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  place  in  a 
school  at  Cambridge,  recently  founded  by  a 
former  teacher  and  friend,  Henry  I^eding. 
There  he  became  an  active  member  of  a  bap- 
tist congregation,  and  while  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
dressed  in  a  jacket  and  turndown  collar, 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  a  cottage  at 
Teversham,  near  Cambridge.    His  success 

TOL.  LUI. 


was  pronounced ;  his  oratorical  gifts  were  at 
once  recognised,  and  in  1852  he  became  the 

Eastor  of  the  baptist  congregation  at  Water- 
each,  Cambridgeshire.  In  April  1854  he 
was  *  called  '  to  the  pulpit  of  the  baptist  con- 
gregation at  New  l*arK  Street,  Southwark. 
Within  a  few  months  of  his  call  his  powers 
as  a  preacher  made  him  famous.  The  chapel 
had  been  empty ;  before  a  year  had  passed 
the  crowds  that  gathered  to  hear  the  country 
lad  of  twenty  rendered  its  enlargement  es- 
sential. Exeter  Hall  was  used  while  the 
new  building  was  in  process  of  erection,  but 
Exeter  Hall  could  not  contain  Spurgeon's 
hearers.  The  enlarged  chapel,  when  opened, 
at  once  proved  too  small,  and  a  great  taber- 
nacle was  nroiected.  In  the  meantime  Spur- 
geon preached  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  music- 
hall,  where  his  congregations  numbered  ten 
thousand.  Men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
flocked  to  his  sermons.  The  newspapers, 
from  the  *  Times*  downwards,  discussed  him 
and  his  influence.  Caricature  and  calumny 
played  their  part.  On  19  Oct.  1856  a  mali- 
cious alarm  of  fire  raised  while  Spurgeon  was 
preaching  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  music-hall 
led  to  a  panic  which  caused  the  death  of 
seven  persons  and  the  injury  of  many  others ; 
but  the  preacher  s  position  was  not  endan- 
gered. At  twenty-two  Spurgeon  was  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  his  day. 

In  1861  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  in 
Newington  Causeway  was  opened  for  service. 
It  cost  31,000/.,  and  accommodated  six  thou- 
sand persons.  There  Spur^on  ministered 
until  his  death,  and,  until  illness  disabled 
him,  fully  maintained  his  popularity  and 
power  as  a  preacher.  The  Tabernacle  quickly 
became,  under  Spurgeon*s  impressive  per- 
sonality, an  energetic  centre  of  religious  life. 
Many  organisations  grew  up  under  his  care 
and  were  affiliated  to  it.  AH  are  now  flou- 
rishing institutions.  A  pastors*  college,  in 
which  young  men  were  prepared  for  the 
ministrv  under  his  active  guidance,  was 
founded  at  Camberwell  in  1856;  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  Metroj)olitan  Tabernacle  in 
1861,  and  is  now  located  in  Temple  Street, 
Southwark.  An  orphanage,  an  unsectarian 
institution,  was  founded  in  1807  at  Stock- 
well  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
destitute  orphan  boys  and  girls  (it  is  now 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  10,000/.) ;  while  a  colportage 
association,  founded  in  1866  to  circulate 
*  religious  and  healthy  literature  among  all 
classes  *  by  means  of  colporteurs,  who  were 
to  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  and  to  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  work,  derived  in  1891  over 
11,000/.  by  the  sale  of  books  and  pamphlets. 
A  convinced  Calvinist,  stauncnly  adher^ 
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5. 'TheTreasury  of  David/ 1870-85.  6. 'Lec- 
tures to  my  Students/ Ist  ser.  1876;  2nd  ser. 
1877.  7.  *  Commenting  and  Commentaries/ 
1876.  8.  '  John  Ploughman's  Pictures/ 1880. 
9.  *  My  Sermon  Notes/ 1884-7. 

An  autohiography,  compiled  by  his  wife 
and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Harrald,  his  private 
fiecretary,from  his  diary,  letters,  and  records, 
appeared  in  four  volumes  in  1897--8. 

[Pike  8  Life  and  Work  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  ; 
Shindler's  From  Pulpit  to  Palm  Branch;  Steven- 
ton's  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Spurgeon,  1887; 
Needham's  Life  and  Labours  of  C.  U.  Spurgeon ; 
Douglas's  Prince  of  Preachers ;  Drew's  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon;  Record,  6  Feb.  1892;  Times, 
February  1892;  Review  of  Reviews,  1892,  i. 
239-55 ;  infonnation  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spurgeon.]  A.  R.  B. 

SPURGIN,  JOHN  (1797-1866),  medical 
writer,  son  of  William  Spurgin,  farmer,  was 
bom  at  Orplands,  Brad  well,  Essex,  in  1797, 
and  educated  at  Chelmsford  grammar  school 
from  1804  to  1813,  and  at  St.  Thomases  Hos- 
pital (1813-16).  He  matriculated  at  Cam- 
bridge from  Caius  College  on  3  July  1814, 
and  was  scholar  from  Michaelmas  1815  to 
Michaelmas  1816.  lie  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  and,  returning  to  Cambridge, 
graduated  M.B.  1820,  and  M.D.  1825.  He 
was  admitted  an  inceptor  candidate  of  the 
College  of  Phvsicians  on  30  Sept.  1822,  a 
candidate  30  &ept.  1825,  and  a  fellow  on 
30  Sept.  1826.  He  was  censor  in  1829,  and 
conciliarius  in  1851-3  and  1862-4.  He  de- 
livered the  Harveian  oration  in  1851  and  the 
college  lectures  on  materia  medica  in  1852. 
Spurgin  was  physician  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  from  1835  to  his  death,  and  about 
1837  became  physician  to  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital. 

He  enjoyed  an  extensive  private  practice, 
first  at  38  Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square, 
from  1820,  and  at  17  Great  Cumberland 
Street,  Hyde  Park,  from  1853  to  his  death. 
He  was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  an 
*  endless  ladder,'  an  appurtenance  of  the 
scaffolding  in  building,  which  came  into 
general  use,  and  he  also  brought  out  the 
thermoscope  for  taking  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  *  Dr.  Spurgin*s  Condiment  *  was 
a  solution  of  common  salt  and  alkaline  phos- 
phates, which  he  introduced  as  a  digestive 
and  a  purifier  of  the  blood. 

Aiter  an  illness,  brought  on  by  injuries 
received  from  thieves  in  Bishopsgate  Street 
on  20  Sept.  1865,  he  died  at  17  Great  Cum- 
berland Street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on 
20  March  1866.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians.  His  widow, 
Bose,  died  on  30  Nov.  1882. 

Spurgin  had  from  early  years  studied  the 


works  of  Swedenborg,  whose  views  he  gra- 
dually adopted.  He  gave  an  account  of  his 
mental  experiences  in  a  lecture  read  before 
the  Swedenborg  Association  on  24  Feb.  1847, 
and  published  m  the  same  year  as  *  A  Nar- 
rative of  Personal  Experience  concerning 
I*rinciples  advocated  by  the  Swedenborg 
Association.'  He  also  projected  an  edition 
of  Swedenborg's  philosophical  works,  and 
made  some  progress  with  their  translation, 
but  the  only  volume  published  was  *The 
Introduction  to  an  Anatomical,  Physical,  and 
Philosophical  Investigation  of  the  Economy 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,*  with  an  *  address 
to  the  reader '  by  Medicus  Cautabrigiensis, 
1861. 

Spurgin's  other  works  were :  1.  *  Six  Lec- 
tures on  Materia  Medica  and  its  Ilelation  to 
the  Animal  Economy,'  ia53.  2.  *  The  Phy- 
sician for  All,  his  Philosophy,  Experience, 
and  his  Mission,'  1855;  second  curricu- 
lum, 1857,  dedicated  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

3.  *  Drainage  of  Cities,  reserving  their  sewage 
for  use  and  keeping  their  rivers  clean,'  1858. 

4.  *The  Cure  of  the  Sick  not  Allopathy 
nor  HomcEopathy,  but  Judgment,'  1860. 

[Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  1878,  iii.  264;  Medical 
Times,  March  18G6,  pp.  351-2  ;  Spargin's  Nar- 
rative, 1847,  pp.  8,  9,  et  seq.;  infonnation  from 
Dr.  Venn  of  Caius  Coll.  Cambridge.] 

G.  C.  B. 

SPXJRSTOWE,WILLIAM,D.D.  (1605  ?- 
1606),  puritan  divine,  was  son  and  heir  of 
William  Spurstowe,  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London,  who  was  remotely  connected  with 
the  Spurstowes  of  Bunburv,  Cheshire.  He 
was  probably  bom  in  London  about  1605. 
He  was  admitted  a  pensioner  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1623,  graduated  B. A. 
1626,  M.A.  1630,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  Catharine  Hall,  which  he  resigned  in 
1637.  He  had  been  incorporated  B.A.  at 
Oxford  on  15  July  1628.  His  first  preferment 
was  the  rectory  of  Great  Hampden,  Buck- 
inghamshire, to  which  he  was  instituted 
30  June  1638,  though  he  signs  the  register  as 
rector  in  August  16;i7 ;  he  succeeded  Egeon 
Askew  [q.  vj,  who  was  buried  on  10  May 
1637 ;  to  his  connection  with  the  parlia- 
mentary leader  John  Hampden  (1594-1643) 
[q.  v.]  he  probably  owed  his  introduction  to 
public  life.  He  was  one  of  the  five  divines 
[see  Calamt,  Edmund,  the  elder]  who  wrote 
m  1641  as  *  Smectymnuus,'  the  last  three 
letters  of  this  word  being  his  initials  (V  VS). 
In  1642  he  was  chaplain  to  Hampden's  re- 
giment of  *  green  coats.'  With  the  other 
Smect3rmnuans  he  was  included  in  the  original 
summons  (12  June  1643)  to  the  Westminster 
assembly  of  divines,  and  took  the '  league  and 
covenant '  in  the  following  September.    On 
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8  Mav  1  iU3  he  succeeded  Galybute  Downing 
[q.  v.]  as  vicarof  Hackney,  Middlesex.  On  the 
deprivation  (1646^  of  Ilalph  Brownrig  [q.  v.] 
he  was  put  into  tne  mastership  of  Catharine 
Hall,  having  been  approved  for  it  by  the  West- 
minster assembly  (12  May  1645).  He  had  ■ 
previously  been  approved  (17  Feb.)  for  the 
mastership  of  Clare  College,  but  this  was 
given  to  Ilalph  Cudworth  pj.  v.]  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  Lon- 
don, and  at  its  first  meeting  (3  May  1047) 
was  placed  on  its  committee. 

Spurstowe  was  one  of  the  clerical  com- 
missioners appointed  to  confer  with  the  king 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (September-November 
1648).  Clarendon  affirms  that  he  and  Wil- 
liam Jenkyn  [q.  v.]  told  Charles  *  if  he  did 
not  consent  to  the  total  abolishing  of  epi- 
scopacy, he  would  be  damn*d.*  As  it  stands, 
the  statement  is  not  credible.  Spurstowe 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  Charles,  and  signed  in 
January  1649  the  *  Vindication  *  promoted 
by  Cornelius  Burges,  D.D.  [q.  v.^,  protesting 
against  the  trial.  The  twenty-sixth  *  medi- 
tation '  in  his  *  Spiritual  Chymist '  (1666), 
headed  *  Upon  the  lloyal  Oak,*  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  loyalty.  In  1649  he  was  made 
D.D.  He  remsea  the  *  engagement*  (12  Oct. 
1649)  of  allegiance  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment *■  without  a  king  or  a  house  of  lords; * 
and,  failing  to  take  it  by  23  March  1650,  was 
deprived  of  his  mastership  of  Catliarino  Hall, 
which,  in  November,  was  given  to  John  Light- 
foot  (1()<)2-1()75)  [q.  v.] 

At  the  liestoration  Lightfoot  offered  to 
resign  the  mastership  in  his  favour,  but 
Spurstowe  declined.  He  was  made  chaj)lain 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  II,  and  once  preached 
at  court.  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.D.  [^-v.],  was 
his  curatt*  in  IH60.  In  the  negotiations  for 
an  accommodation  of  religious  parties  he  was 
consulted  as  a  leading  man,  and  was  a  com- 
missioner to  the  Savoy  conference  (April- 
.luly  16()1 ),  but  took  no  prominent  part.  At 
his  vicarage-house  at  Hackney,  Baxter  spent 
a  week  *  in  retirement '  while  preparing  the 
ansv7er  to  the  episcopal  defence  of  the  prayer- 
book.  He  resigned  his  living  on  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Uniformity  Act  (24  Aug. 
\(\()2),  and  was  succeeded  (22  Sept.)  by 
Thomas  Jeamson,  B.D.  Henceforth  he  lived 
retired  at  Hackney,  being  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortune.  In  1664  he  visited  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  entertained  at  dinner  in 
Catharine  Hall.  Baxter  describes  him  as  *  an 
ancient,  calm,  reverend  minister;'  Calamy 
.speaks  of  his  charity  and  the  agreeableness 
of  his  conversation.  He  died  early  in  1666, 
and  was  buried  at  Hackney  on  8  Feb.  His 
only  child,  William,  died  at  Hackney  in 


March  1654,  aged  9.  His  widow,  Sarah, 
became  in  1669  the  second  wife  of  Anthony 
Tuckney  j^q.  v.]  He  died  intestate.  He 
foundea  six  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows 
at  Hackney,  which  were  finished  in  1666, 
and  endowed  by  his  brother  and  heir,  Henry 
Spurstowe,  a  London  merchant. 

He  published  sermons  before  parliament 
(1643, 1644),  before  the  lord  mayor  (1654), 
and  funeral  sermons  for  Lady  Honor  vyner 
(1656)  and  WilUam  Taylor  (1662) ;  also:  1. 
*  The  Wels  of  Salvation  opened ;  or,  a  Trea- 
tise .  .  .  of  Gospel  Promises,*  1655, 8vo;  1814, 
12mo;  1821, 12mo.  Posthumous  were  2.  *The 
Spiritual  Chymist;  or,  Six  Decads  of  Divine 
IVIeditations,*  1666,  Svo  (2  parts) ;  1668,  Svo. 
3.  *2arai/a  No^ftoro.  Or,  The  Wiles  of  Satan,* 
1666,  8vo.  A  tract  entitled  *  True  and  Faith- 
full  Relatioun  of  a  Worthye  Discourse  be- 
tween .  .  .  Hampden  and  .  .  .  Cromwell,* 
1847,  4to,  is  a  modern  fiction  to  which  Spur- 
stowe*s  name  is  attached. 

[Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iv.  287 ;  Wood's 
Fasti  (Bliss),  i.  443 ;  Calamy*s  Accoant,  1713,  p. 
471  ;  Calamy*s  ContiDuatioD,  1 727.  ii.  613, 743; 
Fuller  s  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
1655,  p.  170;  Beliquise  Baxterianae,  1696,  i.  42, 
ii.  229,  303,  334,  iii.  97 ;  Claraodon's  Hist,  of 
the  Rebellion,  1706,  iii.  216 ;  Walker's  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy,  1714,  ii.  151  ;  Palmer's  Noncon- 
formist's Memorial,  1802,  ii.  448 sq.;  Near8Hi>t. 
of  the  Puritans  (Toulmin),  1822,  iii.  325 ;  Robin- 
son's Hist,  of  Hackney,  1843,  ii.  159  sq.,  368  s^. ; 
Lipscomb's  Buckinghamshire,  1847,  ii.  247, 284  ; 
Urwick's  Nonconformity  in  Cheshire,  1864,  p. 
146  (errs  in  making  him  a  native  of  Buuburr); 
Mitchell  and  Struthers's  Minutes  of  Westminster 
Assembly,  1874,  pp.  59,  90;  Whitehead's  His- 
torical Sketch  of  New  Gravel  Pit  Church,  Ha«»k- 
noy,  1889,  pp.  6  eeq. ;  Foster's  Alumni  Oxon. 
1500-1714,  iv.  1402;  Ashe's  Funeral  Sermon 
for  William  t^purstowe  (the  son),  1654;  Cok'3 
Athenae  Cantabr.  (manuscript) ;  Lansdowne  MS. 
916,  fol.  56;  information  from  the  master  of 
Catharine  College  and  from  the  Rev.  A.  Marshall, 
Great  Hampden.]  A.  G. 

SPYNIE,  Lords.  [See  Lixdsat,  Axex- 
AXDER,  first  lord,  d.  1607 ;  Lindsay,  Alex- 
ander, second  lord,  d,  1646 ;  Lindsay, 
George,  third  lord,  d,  1671.] 

SQUIRE,  EDWARD  {d.  1598),  alleged 
conspirator,  originally  followed  the  calling  of 
a  scrivener  at  Greenwich,  where  he  married 
and  had  children.  lie  then  obtained  a  post 
in  Queen  Elizabeth*s  stables,  but,  being  *a 
man  of  wit  above  his  vocation,*  gave  up  his 
position  to  become  a  sailor.  In  August  lo95 
he  started  with  Drake  on  his  last  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  being  on  board  the  Francis 
a  small  barque.  Late  in  October  the  Francis 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  off  Guad^' 
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loupe,  and  woflcaptured  hy  five  Spanish  nhips. 
Bquirewas  mkenprisonerto  Seville  in  Spain, 
'Where,  having  been  relenseil  on  pnrole,  he 
wems  to  have  formed  a  plan  for  discorering 
Jesuit  secrets  by  a  pretended  conversion.  By 
his  ftttacks  on  the  Itoman  catholics  he  got 
bimaelf  imprisoned,  and  then  sent  for  Itichard 
Walpole,  a  brother  of  Henry  Walpolefq.v.], 
and  'a  kind  of  vicar-general  to  Parsons.' 
'\\'alpote,  finding  Squire '  a,  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  sense  aud  capacity  for  his  quality 
■nd  education,'  is  said  to  have  insti^ted  him 
to  assassinate  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  order  to  diaarm  suspicion, 
a  pretext  was  found  for  having  Squire  tried 
as  a  protestant  by  the  inquisition.  The  de- 
sign was  the  fantastic  one  of  poisoning  the 
pommel  of  the  queen's  saddle,  for  which 
Quire's  previous  experience  in  the  ro^al 
■tables  afforded  him  exceptional  facilities. 
Soon  aftenvnrds  Squire  was  exchanged  for 
■ome  Soanisli  prisoners,  and  be  arrived  in 
England  in  June  li>97.  Late  in  that  month 
lie  la  said  to  have  ruhbvd  on  thu  pommel  of 
(.he  queen's  saddle  some  of  ihe  poison  with 
'which  Walpole  bad  supplied  him,  but  natu- 
rally without  any  result,  A  week  orao  later 
Squire,  partly  to  escape  detection  and  partly 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Essex's  life,  embarked 
on  the  earl's  fleet  then  about  to  set  out  on  the 
Islands  voyage.  Between  Fayal  and  St. 
Michael's  he  rubbed  some  poison  on  Essex's 
chair  with  equal  lack  of  suc^^ss  [see  Drvb- 
BEtrx,  lloBERT,  second  Earl  op  Eaaax].  Soon 
afterwards  either  Squire  himself  orthe  Jesuits, 
beliering  that  Squire  had  played  them  false, 
informed  the  English  government  of  these 
designs.  Earlyinthe  autumn  of  li)98S(juire 
■was  arrested,  and  on  9  Nov.  he  was  indicted 
for  high  treason.  Repeated  examinnlions 
by  Bacon  ond  others  produced  varying  re- 
sults; at  first  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
plot ;  then  he  confessed  both  Walpole's 
machinations  and  his  own  attempts ;  subse- 
quently he  retracted  the  admission  of  his  own 
misdeeds,  but  finally  be  repeated  his  confes- 
Bion,  probably  under  torture,  notwithstand- 
ing the  official  statement  that  it  was  made 
*  without  any  rigour  in  the  world.'  lie  was 
condemned  and  on  '23  Xov,  was  '  hanged, 
iMwclIed,   and   quartered '   at   Tyburn,   re- 

fudiating  his  formi^r  confessions  (Stow,  p. 
67).  A  special  order  of  pruyer  and  thnnks- 
l^ving  was  issued  to  celebrate  the  queen's 
escape  (printed  in  LHarijicnlSrrcirei<ifQurm 
Eikahrth,  I'arker  Society,  p.  tiSI). 

Squire's  alleged  treason  was  the  subject  of 
a  literary  wor  between  the  government  and 
Koman  catholic  apologists,  and  their  respec- 
tive versions  differ  in  almost  every  detail,  the 
latter  being  perhaps  the  less  incredible   of 
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thetwo  (,ieeLi.vsAR»,vol.vi.  app.noteBBB). 
The  official  account,  attributed  by  Spedding 
to  Bacon  and  printed  among  his  works 
{Letters  and  Life,  ii.  109-19),  was  certainly 
written  by  one  who  was  either  present  u 
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omcial  documents,  which  it  closely  follows 
(cf.  Cal.  State  Papen,  Dom.  1598,  pp.  108- 
112).  It  is  dated  33  Dec.  1598  (ct.  Cham- 
BEULAiir,  Letters,  p.  47),  and  was  published 
as  a  '  Letter  written  out  of  England  to  an 
English  Gentleman  remaining  at  Padua, 
containing  a  true  report  of  a  strange  con- 
spiracie  contrived  betweeno  Edward  Squire 
.  .  .  and  Hichard  Walpole,'  London,  1599, 
8vo  (British  Museum).  It  was  reprinted  in 
Bishop  George  Cnrletnn's  *  Thankfiill  Re- 
membrance,'1«:24;  and  again,  in  1733,  as 
'Authentic  Memoirs  of  I''alhcr  Richard 
Walpole,'  London,  I733,8vo(rorothcrpam- 
phlets  taking  the  same  view  see  Brit.  Mat. 
Cat.  s.v. '  E.O.'  [sec  Sdtcliffe,  Matthew], 
and  A  De/eiuf  af  the  Catholyke  Citwe,  1601', 
Pref.  p,   2).     A  rt-plv  to  the  official  story 

Stlributed  to  Walpole)  appeared  as  'The 
iscoverie  and  Confutation  nf  a  Tragicnil 
Fiction  Jevysed  and  played  hv  Edward 
Squyer,  yeoman  soldiar  .  .  .  wherein  the 
atgument  and  fable  is  that  he  should  he  sent 
out  of  Spain  .  .  .  but  the  meaning  and 
moralization  thereof  was  to  make  odious  the 
lesuitea,  and  by  them  all  catboliques. 
Written  ...  by  M.  A.  Preest,  that  knew 
and  dealt  with  Squver  in  Spain,'  1500,  sm, 
Svo  (the  onlv  copy  known  to  be  extant  is  in 
the  Uuth  Library).  Another  reply,  'A 
Defence  of  Ihe  Catholyke  Cause,'  was  com- 
posed Ihe  same  year  by  Thomas  Fitzherbert 
[q.  v.],  but  not  printed  until  I60-'  (St.  Umer, 
Hv-o). 

[Works  msntianed  nlioTB  in  iha  Brit.  Mils. 
Libr. :  Cul.  Stotp  Paper*.  Dom.  laUB.  passim; 
Chnmberlain's  Letters  (Camdan  8oc.).  pp.  26, 
2B-9,  47;  Speed's  Ilisturie,  pp.  1163-6;  Cam- 
den's Eliznt^th  :  Stow's  Annals,  p.  787  ;  Ilaker'a 
Chran.  p.  101  ;  Foalii's  Romish 'freasonn.  p.  46A; 
Foley's  Collectiona.ii.  328-53;  Spedding'sBarDn; 
Lingani's  Hist.  vi.  2Bo,  384-5;  Joswipp's  One 
Gi'iiemtion  Ufa  NorfilkUousa,  pp.  2S'i-B  ;  Ilni- 
iiri's  Bibl.  Collections,  piiBHiiii ;  Cat.  Hiilh  IJbr. 
iv.  1391.]  A.  I'.V. 

SQUIRE,  JOHN  (17«)-18I2).  brevet 
lieutenant-colonelroval  engineers,  eldest  BOH 
otDr.  John  Squire(l'732-IHtB)  of  Ely  Place, 
London,  who  founded  in  1 7W  the  Sdcietv  for 
the  Relief  of  Widows  and  thphansof  Medical 
Men,  was  bom  in  London  in  17(*().  He  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  school  under  llr, 
Matthew  Haine  [q.v.1,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  Royal  Military  .\cademy  at 
Woolwich,  he  received  a  commissiun  u  se- 
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I-  A  ..■■_'"  '."  ^'  '^•.  -.'•-  -ii'-trk^i  ^::li  :h-^  ^  :  i--  "wl.-  jirrn  -p.  ar.-i  tL-t  v.\j-rdiii'«n  rw- 

.    '     :  r  •>--  ii :'.  i  rr.     ii-  '■.•k  iir:  :-  :'::r  c-rLv-i  :Lv  1^:^:  :l.dz.k.?  ■  f  Wii:L«!ri:ioixe  in  his 

iri-"     :'  --   ■*-*".  "xl-r 2.  Lr  -^A.-?  -ar;  ir-irii-  'i-szj.*..-li.  1- >■  r- "w.-n-^."?  f  r  :hr  pr-»?«ircution 

::    ^i'   i.f-     -   '--e  a.."!  -?    ::F.-.-Tjvr.  ar.  i  a:  *;.•;••::  .r-niiriiiLrli in  Lond'^n  in  March 

A"..-:=ii.ir      -    "_    ir.  i    •'  '•;*.     Hr    r-r"  ith-i  l^>r?. 


I  I.  - 


I:i  April    iV'-'*   S'lalre   acc«.">nipanit'd  Sir 
J: "12,  M  •  Tr**  rxj-r-iirion  to  ^we«irn.  and  in 
EjTTt.  ir.i  i-rTTri    "lir  *  ini^irr  w^n*  wi-h  tha"  j-rnirral*:-  armvto 


:-j.  •:^ 


Li*  .vctcikir-r  par:  in  all  rLv  oprmti-mp  ol"  th*? 

■.r. :-?  A  >  ^r  •  z:  —  i*  :  .■.  irr  't  -rril  ii'trrr-  •■  iz::aljn.  -^ri.ich  trnnina:'-]  on  Iri  Jan.  IHH) 

■:«-i--i'  I.  Ti    :1 1" :"_  r.-  r.     Ht  ^'i*  pr-r-^z.:  ir.  -.Lr  vie  rr  ■  f  L'- -riiiia.     H*?  embarked  thf 

■1'   -_-    .^"1-     :  Al-\-L- ir.i     z.  il  Mj.r_*i:.  -:iz:-:  ni.-hr  w.rh  th-?  annv  f-T  EnjlanJ,  ar- 

:i-  .-.I'"  .-^:     :"  1.  —"'I     "  *  A:rl.  "Lr  oar-  rl'. izj  in  Frh.r.;ary.     In  April  h*?  wa*  s-.-nt 

'.  :r-     :  r    -"  ^v  «  il.-z   ir-rr  a  :lrrr    lay^'  'y  Lrd  Cistl-rr^a/.i  in  a  iriz^l-*  on  a  secret 

-i.-r-     -   1"  -V"r_. --T  -.-.'-     :  Al-i-LZ.ir.JL  ml**.  :ri  r-^k  iLe  lialtic.  !•>  rej.H>rt  on  rh?*  dt*- 

::    A  ..:■>■.    i".  i    -■-    MT  -  ill*:-,  jif-.-rr  dn  i-ni^?  ani  ir*:p"jrtance  of  rh-r  island  oi'liort- 

L.-zL.-':;-    :  f-zi-    ij.--.    z.  i  "^t:.     I':rzj  L  .1=:  as  a 'i-lVn«ive  naval  >tati<^n. 

*:^-  *■  ■"  ■-.  Z^ — :r..  .-    .   z  iz."."::  -^ri-l:  «.'±r-  «.'n  *_>  Julv  .if  ih»f  i^nie  vear  he  sailed,  as 

-                   *                      *  ■                                                    ■ 

"..-.    'A....IZ1   >-.-*.".  Lr.ik-  ':.  V.      :::!:-  cTni^aniin^   r^val    enjinet?r   tn    Sir  John 

r  -:1  i.r  .,--rr  \-i  'A  .1  ._zi  ?*  .iiri  ILizi.1-  H:p»/*  »i:v-si  n.  with  the  armv  undrT  the 

-  z    .        .  --.    :.••..-?•:  -"i-r '.--^-rk  •.-'i.?r.r-  Plar. -fCiia*  ham  to  rhr  Scheldt.    On.*)0Julv 

-.  ".     "    -_-    r  -:-.!.  1    1    — r-^r^   3- -l-iT   i:  hr  r*ro  nnoiTel  with  Capruin  IVake,  il.N., 

A.-xiL  ir  I.  "1:^  ohannri  and  >hores  ol  the  Ea?t  Scheldt, 

r.  "zr   ■  z  '.  .-.z     :'  :"-.-  Fj^".i::i  :az:-  11-  r  y-k  an  ao:ivepart  in  thesivire  '"if  Fliiph- 

r-.i  -T.  ^.  :..-  ■     '"  ..■-■  :  1--1--  -    :  i  s  z  -.  iz :.  i-r. an  :  wa*  pr»-.s»-nr  at  its  capturo onl4  Aug., 

.z      :_:  1  y  ^".*.-  /--  -.)■:■'  -r. :  H  iz:.."  z-ziiir  rr:in:nj  to  England  in  Dtvemhor, 

■.  -    .:-..T    .r  .  ^yri  1  i:. :  •  ir— >    '.'zI-.lv.z^  In   l-^lij  S-uirv  puldi-shed   aunuymously 

A''.z-  :  -•  }•'•.'.'  :  .:.  '':."  r*  j  M  z"  7.  . :  >?*  'A   >:: -r:  Narr.itiw  of  the  hiti*  Caniji:\ii:n 

--•..    -  :-■•      :  ■-•    I..^-.:.  :..:.-  .--.  ^-   :.r-"-  ::'..-  Briri^:!  Army.  »\:o..  with  IS^liminLiry 

;  .T'v"  :--.r-  .:    :    ..■.-.•.-iiZ.    :  «.'-t  j      z.  :i  zi.irk*     r.  :]:-  T"p-vraphy  and  C'hann*/ls 

.'"*-'.*    >■-  L".  :r.  i  :.  :rr  v'.v  ..-.  .,i^[   '.-■-_.  :'  Z-.-l.:".  i  "  -  -ii  \  --d.  same  vt-ar).     Th»?  work 

":.-.   -■:■  :.  .    .-  ••'.■  r*     :.-  :..::.-.-    :  -;.-  r.:  ^r  1--  >  i  :.-.r'-:"il -i'-U  ly  ot'Tho  j»*Oirraphy  andhi*ton* 

.-.  1  i  :..-    :  *..  •       .r:. ..'.  :.  ;:>.  ■:.  ■  •  .-.  r>  :'  *_"■  cazipiij::.  and  c-mtains  U'lt  onlv  out- 

V.-.T-7-    V   ■■■ :.    ^\  .'.••---. -r  >.  .ir- Ti-.-llr .:  -;•'•>  v.   crl'i.'i-nis  ""'n  it?  conduct,  ))Ut  C'">n- 

1. .  ".•:•:"  i  *  i..  ■.:. :  .■■  •  .*'•■■■.■  .  -rzil.     «»:.!.>  ^1..:-?  w-.^h  an  a'-Ie  expv"»siti'.»n  of  operations 

;i7r.-i. :-  ::.v.  •  ■•..'.■■  .::  I  *','  .,  "^/lir-  ixz, :  Lvikv  -a  lii.-L  ni'.ji.:  Lave  l-v^n  ad'^pt».'d  with  •iuoco^s. 

:  7-  -  :.•■-• :  *  j  *i.-  >     .-•y   ■:  A:.':  j  ;:i7:-;  :■  :zr-  « »::  :.'■*  Mareh  l^lU  S  [uire  joined  Wellin?- 

:.:  >    r.  1*  :-;■•;"- I'll.. ir. -.v;.;.-;:  v.- >  7-..: :  :r.  :  "*^  :ir:iiy  in  Porru:nil.      He  was  at  ontv 

:;  1- '■''•.  hy  {):.  Ii  i:r.  •  ■:'■;.►.•';.■.  .r-jrL  =  :--.wL-.  viiipi'yvi  :n  ihv  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 

I.-..  :7,i':V:ro    •  .1    r-rif;-^-.-    :!.-*  on  thvlr  c-  ;n:'lii*rion  was,   in    Oeti.d»t?r.  ai>- 


:    -i-.T- 


t  ■._"..:— r.    \^  :.:■:■.    -v.-r...    .i.tir-iy   ..■'.■.:*.-7i:'.-d  j.-ir.vd  rrj^ilatin::  ortioer  of  No.  3  disiritjt, 

I  A    h  y ■'■■'/■'/.  V  ..  W.I  l"7-**:i  Alliar.'ira  t-t  the  valley  of  C'alliamlrix. 

>.[i:r"  W.1-  pr  lu  ■*•  d  r  .  b-  c"^.pv-.:n  !:-  >  Oa  ?he  retr-ar  of  Mas>ena  in  March  1>11, 

:vi::iii':  in  IvV.r  .k-v  1  •»'.!:',.  ri:..l  .s  •,:■-■::.:  cu]**ain  S  .uire    arconipanied     Marshal    JJeresforii's 

.  :i  1*.' .T  ;ly  l-'U-l.     H- wrj- .•:•!•. loy.  1  in  :!■;•-  c-^Vj-<   t«   the    r-lief  of   Campo    Mayor  on 

s  -uth-rn  luiiirary  iii-tr:<-t  .^11  t);-  drrVTic*--  ''f  1*0  March.    At  the  end  of  Marcliliis  ros«nirce 

iV..'  C'd-t  '■:  S  i.-.-x.     On   1  .liily  iHjr;  li._.  in  c:)nstr'.i.;tinir  bridijes  across  the  (luadiaua 

w;:>  pr'.i!:i'/-'l   T-»  Iv  li>:  c:;].T;i:n.  aii-l  ap-  ar.ii   miikinj  a   breach   in  the   defences   of 

ji.^iu'ed  c.i:iim:in:;r.L''  r.y:.!  »-ii„'in-rr  in  the  « »livenzi  ma'erially  contributed  to  tlie  ca|»- 

i>\p»-diri--ii  t.i  S),th  Aiii-rli-fi.     lie  accinn-  riir-.- of  tlin*  place  on  lo  April.     His  servicr* 

p.iTii^'d    S.r   >";imu"l    Aiieliiiiury  r-^   th-    I. a  w.-r*.'   fjually    ijreat    at    the    two    >ieL'es  of 

l*l:it;i,  hindiiij:  in  January  1*»«.»7."    S.juir.-con-  Iiadajoz  lo-L*  May  and  -*o   May-lO  June). 

duC^'"  ^  %re  npomriori-  at  ^r.nri?  Vid-  \  and  on  bnh  ivca.-i'>ns  Wellintrton  mentir.»ned 

"•'  racticab!"  lir-iii-h  b'-inir  niad^.  him  in  his  despatches. 

storm '»n.*;F»dj.     He  was  aUo        Hn  :?1  June  iJ^ll  Squire  was  nttache*!  to 

oval   en^'inyer   und-r   Maj-»r-  Lientenant-sreneral  SirlJnwland  Hill's cor|»5 

rhitel'jcke  jj.  v.  in  theop-.-ra-  ^  in  E^tremadura.     He  took  part  in  the  battle 
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of  Arroyo  Molino,  when  the  French  general,  Rochester,  one  of  the  whig  leaders  at  the 
Girard,  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  university,  had  married  his  father^s  sister, 
2S  Oct.  His  assistance  was  acl^owledged  and  was  able  to  benefit  him  by  his  influence 
with  thanks  by  Hill  in  his  despatch,  and  in  the  college  and  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
Squire  was  promoted  on  6  Dec.  to  be  brevet  castle.  Squire,  who  was  known  as  a  plodding 
major  for  his  services.  In  March  1812  Squire  rather  than  a  clever  scholar,  graduated  B.  A. 
was  one  of  the  two  directors  of  the  attack  at  in  1733-4,  and  M.A.  on  6  July  1737,  obtained 
the  third  siege  of  Badajoz  under  Sir  Richard  the  Craven  scholarship  on  10  June  1734,  and 
Fletcher  [q.  v.],  Burgoyne  being  the  other  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  on  24  March 
director,  taking  twenty-fourhours*  duty  in  the  1734-5.  He  was  ordained  deacon  on  Trinity 
trenches  turn  about.  On  the  capture  of  Bada-  Sunday  1739,  and  priest  in  1741,  and  in  the 
joz  by  assault,  on  6  April,  S<|uire  was  men-  latter  year  was  appointed  by  his  college  to 
tioned  by  Wellington  in  his  despatch,  where  the  vicarage  of  Minting  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
be  refers  to  the  assistance  which  Squire  ren-  February  1742  he  withdrew  from  Cambridge 
dered  to  Major  Wilson  and  the  48th  regi-  to  reside  in  the  palace  at  Wells  as  domestic 
ment  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  ravelin  chaplain  to  the  bishop,  Dr.  John  Wy  nn,  and 
of  San  Roque.  Squire  was  promoted  to  be  on  21  May  1743  was  appointed  by  his  diocesan 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel  on  27  April,  and  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath  and  the  pre- 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  Badajoz.  bendal  stall  of  Wanstraw  in  Wells  Cathearal. 

Squire  continued  to  be  attached  to  Hill's  These  preferments  he  retained  until  1761. 
corps,  which  now  attempted  the  destruction  Squire  developed  a  keen  talent  for  his  own 
of  the  French  bridge  ot  boats  at  Almarez.  advancement  in  life.  He  adopted  Newcomers 
But  his  exertions  and  fatigue  at  the  siege  of  whig  principles,  and  from  1748  was  chaplain 
Badajoz  had  greatly  exhausted  him ;  and,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  When  the  duke 
having  repaired  the  bridge  of  Merida,  he  was  was  installed  as  chancellor  of  the  university 
hastening  to  join  Hill  when  he  fell  from  his  of  Cambridge,  he  preached  one  of  the  corn- 
horse  and  was  carried  to  Truxillo.  There  he  mencement  sermons  on  2  July  1749,  and  pro- 
died  of  fever  and  prostration  on  19  May  ceeded  to  the  degree  of  D,D.  From  that 
1812.  Seldom  was  the  loss  of  an  officer  of  time  he  acted  as  the  chancellor's  secretary 
his  rank  more  deplored.  for  university  aifairs,  and  he  lived  for  some 

[War  Office  Records ;  Despatches ;  Royal  En-  period  in  the  duke's  liouse  as  domestic  chap- 

gineers' Reconis  ;  Oent.  Mag.  1811  i.  481,  1812  lain.    As  a  parasite  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

i.  668 ;  Conolly's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Sappers  he  was  ridiculed  in  1749  by  William  King 

andMiners;  Porter's  Hist,  of  the  Corps  of  Koyal  (1685-1703)  [q.  v.],  in  '  A  Key  to  the  Frag- 

Engineers ;  private  memoir  and  papers ;  Jones's  ment.    By  Amias  Riddinge,  B.D.,*  chap.  iv. 

Sieges  in  Spain ;  Napier's  Hist,  of  the  War  in  (Kino,  Anecdotes,   pp.    163-5).      Few  men 

the  Peninsula  ;  Maxwell  8  Life  of  Wellington  ;  ^^^e  more  generally  disliked  in  the  univer- 

Lifa  of  Sir  John  Moore;  Carmichael  Smyths  ^-^     ^^^  ^^^  reputation  for  servility  clung 

Wars  m  the  Low  Countries  _;  Wrottesleys  Life  .    r.      ,i,^„„i,  if^., .  y,,,.x,'    ,-     •    .uiM..,.^ 


ranean  and  Egypt,  and  the  Operations  of  Lord  rectory  of  ToTOheld  in  Essex;  but  to  gratify 

Hutchinson  to  the  Surrender  of  Alexandria.  4to,  Archbishop  Herring,  who  desired  to  obtain 

London,  1802  ;  Walsh's  Journal  of  the  Cam-  that  benefice  for  a  relative,  he  resigned  it  in 

paign  in  Ei^pt ;  MacCarthy's  Recollections  of  the  following  March,  receiving  in  its  place 

the  Storming  of  the  Castle  of  Badajoz.]  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne*s,  Soho.    On  22  June 

R.  H.  V.  1751  he  was  instituted,  on  the  gift  of  the 

SQUIRE,  SAMUEL  (1713-1766),  bishop  crown,  to  the  vicarage  of  Greenwich,  and 

of  St.  Davids,  baptised  at  Warminster,  Wilt-  these  two  valuable  benefices  he  retained  until 

shire,  in  1713,  was  son  of  Thomas  Squire  {d.  his  death. 

30  Nov.  1761,  aged  74),  druggist  and  apothe-  On  the  establishment  in  1756  of  a  house- 
cary  of  that  town,  who  married,  in  1708,  hold  for  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
Susan,  daughter  of  John  Scott,  rector  of  wards  George  III,  the  post  of  clerk  of  the 

BishopstrOW,                •    '^          •                      '          '^^  i-    _.                      r          i   __  o_..:_-       r»..^  1 

died  on   9 

ModemWilfjthir.j    .. ,  ^^ 7--,-  » 

Samuel  was  admitted  pensioner  of  St.  him  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but  Chester- 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  23  June  1730,  field  declined  to  move  in  the  matter  (Ernst, 
and  became  Somerset  scliolar  of  the  college  ChesUrfield^  pp.  606-8).  lie  was,  however, 
on  11  July  in  that  year.  Dr.  John  Newcome,  installed  in  the  deanery  of  Bristol  on  13  June 
nfterwards  master  of  St.  John's  and  dean  of  1760,  and  the  first  bishopric,  that  of  St. 
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Davids,  which  became  vacant  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III,  was  given  to  him.  He  was 
consecrated  on  24  May  1761.  Gray,  who  often 
sneered  at  his  hunger  for  preferment,wrote  to 
Dr.  Wharton  in  May  17ol :  *I  wish  you  joy 
of  Dr.  Squire's  bishoprick ;  he  keeps  both  his 
livings  and  is  the  happiest  of  devils.*  A  print 
called  'The  Pluralist^  sharply  satirised  nim. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  at  Squire*s  promotion, 
and  wished  *  the  world  to  know  tnat  he  had 
no  hand  in  it.*  But  Squire  was  under  no 
misapprehension  as  to  the  declining  influence 
of  his  old  patron,  and,  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  openly  assigned  his  good  fortune  to 
the  discernment  of  the  king's  favourite.  Lord 
Bute  {Notes  and  Queriesj  1st  ser.,  i.  66-7). 

The  bishop  died  in  Harley  Street,  London, 
London,  on  7  May  1766,  after  a  short  illness. 
Despite  his  greed  of  place,  Squire  was  at 
times  a  generous  patron,  and  among  others 
on  whom  he  conferred  favours  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Dr.  William  Dodd  [q.v.],who  in  return 
lauded  him  in  his  works  (DoDD,  Poems f  pp. 
82,196;  Thoughts  in  Prison,  w.lZ;  Mutual 
Knowledt;fiinaFutureState,l7e6fl767, 17S2; 
for  other  instances  of  Squire's  generosity  see 
Gent.  Mag.  1772,  pp.  303-4 ;  Europ,  Mag. 
Ivi.  87-8).  Squires  dark  complexion  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  *  The  Man  of  Algola.' 

Squire  married,  on  13  May  1752, Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Ardesoif  of  Soho 
Square,  and  she  died  on  12  April  1771,  in  her 
fiftieth  year.  They  left  three  children,  the 
last  surviving  of  whom,  Samuel  Squire,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  died  unmarried  on  7  Sept. 
1843,  and  was  buried  in  the  vaults  under 
Leamington  church. 

Squire  was  elected  F.R.S.  on  15  May  1746 
and  F.S.A.  on  2  March  1747-8,  and  was  'an 
active  member  of  both  societies.*  He  was  a 
student  of  languages,  especially  of  Saxon  and 
Icelandic,  and  of  history  and  antiquities. 
He  left  in  manuscript  a  Saxon  grammar  of 
his  composition,  and  sought  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge.  His 
published  writings  comprised:  1.  *  Ancient 
History  of  the  Hebrews  Vindicated,  or  Re- 
marks on  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Moral 
Philosopher.  By  Theophanes  Cantabrigiensis,* 
1741 .  2.  *  Two  Essays,  the  former  a  Defence 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Chronology  ;  the  latter 
an  inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek 
Language,'  1741.  This  provoked  an  answer, 
*  Miscellaneous  Reflexions,  arising  from  a 
perusal  of  Two  Essays  by  Mr.  Squire.' 
3.  '  Plutarchi  de  Iside  et  Osirido  liber, 
Grjece  et  Anglice'  [1744].  This  work  he 
emended  and  annotated,  adding  a  new  Eng- 
lish version.  4.  *  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Foundations  of  the   English  Constitution,* 


1745;  new  ed.  with  additions,  1753.  Both 
were  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
5.  *  Letter  to  a  Tory  Friend  on  the  present 
Critical  Situation  of  our  Affairs'  (anon.), 
1746.  6.  *  Remarks  on  Mr.  Carte's  Specimen 
of  his  General  History  of  England*  (anon.), 
1748;  attacking  Carte's  account  of  the  Druids 
and  laughing  at  the  patronage  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. 7. '  A  letter  to  J  ohn  Trot-Plaid,  author 
of  the  Jacobite  Journal,  on  Mr.Carte's  History. 
By  Duncan  MacCarte,  a  Highlander,*  1748. 
8.  *  Historical  Essay  on  the  balance  of  Civil 
Power  in  England  *  (anon.),  1748.  This  was 
afterwards  annexed  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  *  English  Constitution,*  1753.  9.  *  Re- 
marks on  the  Academic . .  .*  (anon.),  1751 ;  an 
attack  on  some  regulations  of  Cambridge 
University.  10.  *  LidifFerence  for  Religion 
inexcusable,*  1758;  3rd  ed.  1763 ;  dedicated 
to  George,  prince  of  Wales.  11.  'The 
Principles  of  Religion  made  easy  to  young 
persons,  in  a  short  and  familiar  catechism,* 
1763;  dedicated  to  Prince  Frederic  William^ 
and  nearly  identical  with  that  drawn  up  for 
the  prince's  private  use.  A  made-up  copy 
of  the  bishop's  works,  with  numerous  anno- 
tations and  corrections  by  him,  in  four 
volumes,  is  at  the  British  Museum.  Prefixed 
is  a  manuscript  account  of  his  life  by  his  son, 
Samuel  Sq^uire.  The  bishop  was  the  author 
of  a  memoir  of  Thomas  Herring  [q.  v.],  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  his  old  Iriend  and 
patron,  which  appeared  with  that  prelate's 
*  Seven  Sermons*  (1703).  Some  political 
letters  by  him  appeared  in  the  *  Daily  Gazet- 
teer' of  1740,  with  the  signature  of  L.  E., 
and  many  private  communications  to  and 
from  him  are  among  the  Newcastle  Papers 
in  the  British  Museum,  Additional  >1SS. 
32709-32992. 

Squire's  library  was  sold  in  1767.  It  in- 
cluded the  collections  of  Dr.  John  Pelling, 
his  predecessor  at  Soho,  which  he  purchased 
in  1750. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1762  p.  93, 1766  pp.  203-4,  247, 
1771  p.  192  ;  Drake's  Blackheath,  p.  99  ;  Bakers 
St.  John's  Coll.  Cambr.  ed.  Mayor,  ii.  709-10; 
Thomson's  Royal  Society,  App.  iv.  p.  xliv ;  Le 
Neve's  Fasti,  i.  165,  195,  224,  305;  Nichols's 
Illustr.  of  Lit.  ii.  55,  825,  838,  v.  766 ;  Nichols's 
Lit.  Anecdotes,  ii.  348-52,  iii.  637.  viii.  272-4, 
461  ;  Cole's  MSS.  6827  ami  5831  ;  Bishop  New- 
ton's Life,  1782,  p.  60;  Corresp.  of  Gray  and 
Mason,  pp.  07-8,  246,  613;  Gray's  AVorks.  ed. 
Gosse,  i.  127,  ii.  326-7,  iii.  103;  Halkett  and 
Laing,  ii.  1383,  iii.  2141,  2147.]  W.  P.  C. 

SQUIRE,  WILLIAM  {d.  1677),  con- 
troversialist, was  son  of  a  proctor  in  the 
archbishop  of  York's  court.  He  entered 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1647,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1660.     He  was  incor- 
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|)orat«cl  at  OxFord  ia  1GG2,  entering  himself 
K  '  faatler '  at  BraBenose,  und  graduated  M.A.. 
on  25  April  lttB3.  Soon  aftsrwanls  lie  be- 
came cbapluin  at  All  Souls'  and  a  fellow 
of  University  Collie.  l(y  tie  interest  of 
ijheldon,  bishop  of  London,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectorj  of  Raulaston  or  Uolleslon, 
Derbjshire,  in  1675,  and  on  23  Jul^  of  the 
came  year  was  appointed  canon  of  Lichtield. 
He  died  at  liolteaton  in  1677,  and  on  4  Sept. 
vas  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  under  a  black  marble  stone, 

Squire  published  two  theolof^ical  treatises, 
vii. :  1.  'The  Unreasonableness  of  tbe 
KonajiiBt^  requiring  our  Communion  with 
the  present  Homish  Church ;  or,  a  Discourse 
...  to  prove  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 

fuire  us  to  joyn  in  Communion  with  it,' 
672,  8vo.  2.  'Some  more  Consideralions 
KivinfF  the  Un  reason  a  bleneES  of  the 
manista  in  requirin)f  us  to  return  to  the 
Communion  of  the  present  Itomish  Church,' 
1«74,  8vo. 

[Woi>d's  Athenoe  Oion,  iii.  IH-lfi;  Foetw'S 
Alumni  Ozon. ;  Le  Ntve's  Pusli  Ecclor.  Anglic. 
i.  612.]  O.  Lit  G.  N. 

STACK,  EDWARD  (rf.  1833),  general, 
bora  in  Ireland,  came  of  a  family  stvled 
Stack  de  Crotto,  three  members  of  which 
served  in  the  French *army  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (O'IIart,  Irith  Prdii/reee,  ii. 
809).  He  entered  the  French  army  in  earlir 
llfQ,and  becamean  aide-de-camp  of  CouisX\ . 
In  1777  he  became  lieutenant  and  accom- 
panied La  Fayette  to  America  to  aid  the 
English  colonists  in  their  revolt.  He  was 
on  board  Le  Bonhomme  Ilichard  on  23  Sept, 
1779,whenhercommander,PaulJoneB[q.v.], 
captured  the  Serapisin  the  North  Sea.  ^on 
after  he  was  plam!  in  command  of  Dillon's 
raiment  in  the  Irish  brifrade,  and  proceeded 
to  lheWestIndies,wherene  served  under  the 
Warquis  de  Boui  11 6,  governor  of  the  Wind- 
-ward  Islands,  and  assisted  in  taking  the 
islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Cliristopher,  Nevis, 
ftnd  Montserrat  from  the  English.  He  was 
promoted  captain  tu  1789,  and  for  his  services 
in  America  was  made  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis 
and  Chevalier  de  Cincinnatus  d'AmSrique. 
lie  remained  in  Dillon's  regiment  until  the 
French  revolution.when  he  entered  the  nritish 
service  as  an  officer  of  the  Irii-h  brigade.  He 
became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  5th  rvgiment 
on  1  Oct.  179J.  The  brigade  was  disbanded 
in  1798,  but  ho  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy 
on  half-pay  on  1  Jon.  1801.  (hi  tbe  rupture 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1803  he  was  one 
of  those  detained  in  France  by  Bonaparte, 
«od  was  firnl  imprisoned  at  Biche  for  three 
years,  and  then  ut  Verdun.    In  1801  he 
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was  detected  while  executing  secret  service 
for  the  English  government,  and  was  to  have 
been  shot  with  the  Due  d'Engbien,  but.  was 
reprieved  at  the  lust  minute.  He  was  re- 
leased in  1814  on  tbe  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  "While  in  captivity  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  ranh  of  major-general  in  tho 
British  army  on  :ifl  April  1808,  and  to  that 
of  lieuteuant-geneml  on  4  Jan.  I8I3.  After 
his  release  he  was  made  a  general  on 
22  July  1830,  and  died  at  Cabiis,  at  a  great 
age,  in  Deccmht^r  IB»3. 

[Gent.  Msg.  1834,  i.  22a  ;  Aker's  Englishman 
in  tbe  Pronch  Reviilutiun,  p.  3fi6;  Armv  Liats.l 
E".  I.  C. 

STACK,  RICHAItD  (d.  1812),  author, 
entered  Trinity  College,  Diitlin,  as  a  aixar 
on  37  Mav  1766,  and  was  eletted  a  scholar 
inl7UH.  (legraduRtedB.A.inl770ftadM.A. 
in  1779.  In  the  same  year  lie  was  elected 
a  fetlow.of  tbe  college,  and  in  1783  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.D.,  receiving  that  of  D.D. 
141780.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Omagh, 
and  died  in  1813.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy. 

Stack  was  tho  author  of:  I.  'An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Chemistry,'  Dublin, 
18U2,  8vo.  2.  •  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  tho 
ApoHlles,' 2nd  edit. London,  1805,  8vo, dedi- 
cated to  Beilby  Porteus[q.  v.],  bishopof  Lon- 
don. 3.  'Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,'  Dublin,  1806,  8vo,  dedicated  ID 
Porteus.  Slack  also  made  several  contri- 
butions to  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

[Kbuu'b  liegistEr  of  Authoni,  1770-90  p.  381, 
i;<ja-lSn3ii.348:Uii.-t.uf  Living  Author!i,181S; 
AUibone's  Diet,  oF  Authoni;  Index  to  Tntawic- 
tionsof  thaltoyallriahAcad.  1813.]  E.  I.  C. 

STACKHOUSE,    JOHN    (I742-I8I9). 

botanist,  second  son  of  William  Stack- 
house,  D.D.  (rf.  1771),  rector  of  St.  Rrme, 
Cornwall,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  Stackhouse 
(1677-1752)  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Trehane, 
Cornwall,  in  1743.  On  20  June  1758  he 
matriculated  from  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  college  from  1761 
to  17(U.  On  succeeding  his  relative,  Mrs. 
Grace  Percival,  sister  of  Sir  William  Pen- 
darves,  in  the  Pendarves  estates  in  1703,  he 
resigned  his  fellowship,  and,  after  travelling 
abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  settled  on  his 
newly  acquired  pro|>erty.  In  1801  he  resigned 
that  estate  to  his  eldest  surviving  son,  and 
retired  to  Bath.  From  an  early  period  Slack- 
house  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  seaweeds  and  of  the 
flanle  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  About 
775  he  erected  .Vet on  Cast  le  at  I'erranm  hnoe 
for  the  puipose  of  pursuing  his  researches  in 
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marine  al^ae.  He  was  one  of  the  early  fel- 
lows of  tne  Linnean  Society,  being  elected 
in  1795. 

Stackhouse  died  at  his  house  at  Edgar 
Building,  Bath,  on  22  Nov.  1819.  On 
21  April  1773  he  married  Susanna,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Edward  Acton  of  Acton 
Scott,  Shropshire,  by  wliom  he  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
John,  died  young.  The  second,  Edward 
William,  assumed  the  surname  of  Pendarves 
in  1815.  The  third  son,  Thomas  Pendarves, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Acton  Scott,  and 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Acton  in 
1834.  There  is  a  lithographic  portrait  of 
Stackhouse  in  his  *  Illustrationes  Theo- 
phrasti '  (1811),  which  was  reissued  in  a 
smaller  form  in  his  edition  of  ^  Theophrastus ' 
(1813)  ;  and  his  name  was  commemorated  by 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  [q.  v.]  in  the  Aus- 
tralian terebinthaceous  genus  Stackhousia. 

Stackhouse's  chief  works  were  :  *  Nereis 
Britunnica,*  *  Illustrationes  Theophrasti,'  and 
his  editionof  Theophrastus's  *  Ilistoria  Plan- 
tarum.*  The  *  Nereis  Britannica,'  which  was 
issued  in  parts,  deals  mainly  with  the  sea- 
wracks  or  fuci,  and  was  based  on  his  own 
researches,  together  with  those  of  his  friends, 
Thomas  Jenkinson  Woodward,  Dawson  Tur- 
ner, Dr.  Samuel  Goodenough  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Carlisle),  Lilly  Wigg,  John  Pitch- 
ford,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Velley,  and  the 
ht^rbaria  of  Dillenius,  Hobart,  and  Linnaeus. 
Tlie  complete  work,  which  was  published 
in  folio  at  Hath,  with  Latin  and  English 
text  and  twelve  coloured  plates  by  the 
author,  appeared  in  171)5.  An  enlarged 
edition,  with  twenty- four  coloured  plates, 
was  published  at  Batli  in  1801,  in  folio;  and 
another  at  Oxford  in  1810,  in  quarto,  with 
Latin  text  only  and  twenty  plates.  The 
•  Illustrationes  Theophrasti  in  usum  Botani- 
corum  praecipue  peregrinantium,'  Oxford, 
181 1,  8vo,  contains  a  lexicon  and  three  cata- 
logues giving  the  Liumean  names  of  the 
plants  mentioned.  The  edition  of  ^Theo- 
phrasti  Kresii  de  llistoria  Plantarum  libri 
decern/  *  perliaps  the  most  unsatisfactory' 
ever  puljlished  (Jacksox,  (ruide  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Botany^  p.  22),  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1813 
and  1814,  contains  the  Greek  text,  Latin 
notes,  a  glossary  and  (i  reek-Latin  and  Latin- 
Greek  catalogues  of  the  plants.  From  this 
Stackhouse  rei)rinted  in  a  separate  form  *  Ue 
Libanoto,  Smyrna,  et  Balsamo  Theophrasti 
Notitijo,'  with  prefatory  'Extracts  from 
Brace's  *  Travels  in  Abyssinia,'  Bath,  1815, 
8vo.  Two  j)apers  by  Stackhouse  were  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society'  (vols.  iii.  and  v.),  dated  1795  and 
1798,  two  in  the  '  Classical  Journal,'  dated 


1815  and  1816  (xi.  164-5,  xiii.  445-8,  xiv. 
289-93),  and  one,  entitled  *Tentamen 
Marino-cryptogamicum,'  and  dated  Bath, 
1807,  in  the  *■  M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  des 
Naturalistes '  of  Moscow,  of  which  society  he 
was  a  fellow  (1809,  ii.  60-97).  Stackhouse  . 
also  contributed  a  translation  in  English 
verse  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Abbate 
Alberto  Fortis's  *  Dei  Cataclismi  sofferti  dal 
nostropianeta,  saggiopoetico'  (London,  1786), 
and  he  made  several  contributions  to  Coxe's 

*  Life  of  Stillingfleet.' 

[Gent.  Mag.  1820,  i.  88,  and  works  above 
quoted  ;  Boase's  Registrum  Coll.  Ezoo.,  Oxford 
Uist.  Soc.  Publications,  xxvii.  148  ;  Monkland's 
Suppl.  to  Literature  and  Literati  of  Bath,  1855, 
p.  64  ;  Polwheles  Biogr.  Sketches  in  Cornwall, 
1831,  i.  12-17;  Boase  aad  Courtney's  Bibl. 
Cornub.  ii.  682 ;  Boase*s  CoUectan.  Coruub. 
pp.  923-4.]  G.  S.  B. 

STACKHOUSE,TIIOM  AS  (1677-1752), 
theologian,  son  of  John  Stackhouse  {d,  1734), 
ultimately  rector  of  Boldon,  co.  Durham, 
and  uncle  of  John  Stackhouse  [q.  v.],  was 
born  at  Witton-le-Wear  in  that  county 
(where  his  father  was  then  curate)  in  1677. 
On  3  April  1694  he  was  entered  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  but  the  designation  of 
*M.A.' which  appears  on  the  title-pages  of 
some  of  his  works  does  not  seem  to  represent 
a  degree  derived  from  an  English  university. 
It  was  possibly  obtained,  as  the  tradition  in 
his  family  runs,  during  his  residence  abroad. 
From  1701  to  1704  he  was  headmaster  of 
Hexham  grammar  school,  and  on  28  D^, 
1704  he  was  ordained  priest  in  London.  He 
then  became  curate  of  Shepperton  in  Middle- 
sex, and  from  1713  was  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Amsterdam.  In  1731  he  was 
curate  of  Finchley. 

For  some  time  Stackhouse  lived  in  poverty, 
and  in  1722,  under  the  designation  of*  A 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,*  ad- 
dressed a  printed  letter  to  Bishop  John 
Robinson  (1650-1723)  [q.v.]  exposing  the 

*  miseries  and  great  hardships  of  the  inferiour 
clergy  in  and  about  Lonaon.'  It  was  re- 
issued, and  the  later  editions  bore  his 
name  on  the  title-page.  In  1732,  while  en- 
gaged on  his  great  *  History  of  the  Bible,* 
he  issued  a  pamphlet  (now  very  scarce)  called 

*  Bookbinder,  Bookprinter,  and  Bookseller 
confuted ;  or  Author's  Vindication  of  him  self,* 
which  related  his  troubles  with  two  book- 
sellers. From  a  condition  of  extreme  dis- 
tress he  was  rescued  by  his  appointment  in 
the  summer  of  1733  to  the  vicarage  of  Ben- 
ham,  or  Beenham, Valence,  in  Berkshire.  In 
1737,  when  he  had  a  house  in  Theobald's 
Court,  London,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  to  Edmund  Gibson  [q.v.],  bishop  of 
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London, '  the  present  comfortable  leisure  for 
study  and  the  generous  encouragement '  to 
his  labours.  In  1741  he  was  living  at  Chelsea 
(Ltsons,  Environs  of  London^  ii.  92),  and  no 
aoubt  was  often  non-resident  and  working 
for  the  booksellers.  He  died  at  Benham  on 
11  Oct.  1752,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church,  a  monument  being  placed  there  to 
his  memory.  By  his  first  wife,  who  died  in 
1 709,  he  had  two  sons  (of  whom  one,  Thomas, 
is  noticed  below),  and  by  his  second  wife. 
Elizabeth  Keynell,  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. A  portrait  of  Stackhouse  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  wos  engraved  by  Vertue  in  1 749 
from  a  painting  by  J.  Woolaston. 

The  great  work  of  Stackhouse  was  his 
'  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment 
of  Christianity,'  which  he  brought  out  in 
numbers  and  then  published  in  two  folio 
volumes  in  1737,  with  a  dedication  to  his 
patron,  Bishop  Gibson.  The  second  edition 
came  out  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1742-4,  and 
it  was  often  reprinted,  with  additional  notes, 
by  other  divines.  The  work  was  illustrated 
with  many  views,  including  the  ark  inside 
and  outside,  and  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  plate 
of  the  *  Witch  of  Endor'  was  the  bugbear 
of  the  childhood  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  the 
quaint  representation  of  the  '  elephant  and 
camel '  peeping  out  from  the  ark.  Lamb  never 
forgot  {Notes  and  Queries y  4th  ser.  x.  40^5, 
456,  xi.  65,  7th  ser.  ii.  187, 217).  The  illus- 
trations were  altered  in  the  later  editions. 
This  work  is  said  by  Orme  to  be  wanting  in 
originality  and  profundity,  but  it  states  in- 
fidel objections  with  some  power.  Truster 
compiled  from  it  in  1797  *  A  Compendium 
of  Sacred  History.' 

.  Besides  sermons,  Stackhouse  published: 
1.  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Conduct  of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  by  Philalethes,'  1723, 
which  he  addressed  to  William  Pulteney;  a 
German  translation  was  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1724,  and  it  was  issued  with  a  new  title- 
page  in  1723.  2.  An  abridgment  of  Bumet*s 
♦  History  of  his  own  Times,'  1724.  3.  *  New 
Translation  of  Drelincourt's  Consolations 
against  Death,'  1725.  4.  *  A  Complete  Body 
of  Divinity  in  Five  Parts,  from  the  best 
Ancient  and  Modem  Writers,'  1729;  2nd 
edit.  1734;  reprinted  at  Dumfries,  3  vols. 
8vo,1776.  The  fifth  part  was  isssued  in  1760 
as  a  separate  work,  with  the  title  *  A  System 
of  Practical  Duties,  Moral  and  Evangelical.' 

5.  *  A  fair  State  of  the  Controversy  between 
Mr.  Woolston  and   his  Adversaries,'  1730. 

6.  'Defence  of  the  Christian  lleligion,  with 
the  whole  state  of  the  Controversv  between 
Mr.  Woolston  and  his  Assailants,'  1731  and 
1733 ;  translated  into  French  by  Pierre  Chais 


at  the  Hague,  and  also  into  German  at  Han- 
over in  1750  (Biogr,  Univ,  and  Didot's  Nou- 
velle  Biogr.  Ghi,)  L.  Fassoni  published  at 
Rome  in  1761  a  dissertation  on  the  '  Book  of 
Leporius  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation,' in  which  the  views  of  Kichard 
Fiddesfq.v.Jand  Stackhouse  were  combated. 
7.  *  Reflections  on  Languages  in  General,  and 
on  the  Advantages,  Defects,  and  Manner  of 
improving  the  English  Tongue  in  particular,' 
1 731 ;  it  w^as  based  on  a  plan  of  DuTremblay, 
professor  of  languages  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Angers.  8.  *  A  ^ e w  and  Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Apostles'  Creed,'  1747.  9.  *  \  aria 
doctrinsB  emolumenta,  et  varia  Studiorum 
incommoda  .  .  .  versu  hexametro  exarata,' 
1752;  in  this  scarce  work  he  recapitulated 
his  own  sorrows.  10.  *  Life  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  with  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,'  1754  and  1772. 

Stackhouse  added  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  works  of  Archbishop  Dawes  a  supplement 
of  a  regular  course  of  devotions.  He  is  some- 
times credited  with  the  authorship  of  *  The 
Art  of  Shorthand  on  a  New  Plan,'  by  *  Thomas 
Stackhouse,  A.M.'  [1760  ?  4to].  The  topogra- 
phical account  of  Bridgnorth  communicated 
(about  1740)  to  the  'Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' (xlii.  127-36),  and  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  him,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stackhouse,  miniater  of  St.  Ijeonard  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  in  that  town  and  rector  of 
Oldbury,  who  died  in  April  1743. 

TuoMAS  Stackhouse,  M.A.  (rf.  1784),  the 
younger  son  of  the  elder  Thomas  Stackhouse, 
bv  his  first  wife,  was  bom  in  1706,  married 
Itester  Nash  (d,  1794)  in  1767,  and  died  at 
Lisson  Grove,  London,  in  1784.     He  wrote : 

1.  *  Graecae  Grammatices  Rudimenta,'  1762. 

2.  *  General  View  of  Ancient  History,  Chro- 
nology, and  Geography,'  1770 ;  from  the  pre- 
face (dated  *  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  6  March  1770')  it  appears  that  he 
taught  *  some  young  persons  ot  distinction.' 

3.  *  Chinese  Tales,'  from  the  French,  1781 
and  1817 ;  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Pulteney,  whose 
father  had  frequently  been  his  ^bounteous 
benefactor.' 

[Nichols's  Lit.  Anec»l.  ii.  393-9  ;  Gent.  Mag. 
1752  p.  478,  1806  i.  112,  1824  i.  513  ;  informa- 
tion from  the  Rev.  Henry  Parsons  of  Bridg- 
north, and  from  Mr.  T.  P.  Stackhouse  of  55 
Aldermanbury.]  W.  P.  C. 

STACKHOUSE,  THOMAS  (1750- 
1S36),  antiquary  nnd  theologian,  son  of 
Daniel  Stackhouse,  who  married,  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  175*),  Margaret  Morland,  and 
grandson  of  ThomasStttckhouse(i680?-1752) 
[q.  V.I,  vicar  of  Benham,  was  born  at  Cocker- 
mouth  on  '27  Sept.  1756.  He  was  educated  by 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Stackhouse  the  younger. 
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and  was  himself  engaged  in  tuition  at  Liver- 
pool. He  is  said  to  have  sculptured  the 
tigure  of  painting  over  the  Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery in  Pall  Mall,  London.  His  hobby  lay 
in  investigating  the  remains  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  he  published  two 
works  on  that  subject.  A  fter  walking  *  con- 
siderably above  a  hundred  miles  .  .  .  among 
the  barrows '  near  Weymouth  and  Dor- 
chester, he  wrote  *  Illustration  of  the  Tu- 
muli, or  Ancient  Barrows'  (1806),  which 
was  dedicated  to  William  George  Maton, 
M.D.  [q.  v.],  His  second  work,  the  result 
of  visits  to  the  earthworks  and  remains  in 
the  southern  counties,  ranging  from  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  to  Bath,  was  '  Two  Lectures 
on  tne  Kemains  of  Ancient  Pagan  Britain' 
(1833),  of  which  seventy-five  copies  were 
struck  off  for  private  distribution.  He  also 
published  *  Views  of  liemarkable  Druidical 
liocks  near  Todmorton,'  presumably  Tod- 
morden,  near  Rochdale.  Stackhouse  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  speech  at  the 
eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society 
is  reported  in  the  *  Herald  of  Peace '  (vol.  vi. 
1827).  He  died  at  Chapel  lioad,  Birdcage 
Fields,  St.  John's  parish,  Hackney,  on  29  Jan. 
1836,  and  was  buried,  with  his  wife,  at  Park 
Street  burial-ground.  Stoke  Newington,  on 
4  Feb.  His  wite  Kuth,  daughter  of  John  and 
Ruth  Fell  of  Blennerhasset,  Cumberland, 
whom  he  married  at  Liverpool  on  18  Dec. 
1783,  died  at  Stamford  Hill  on  16  Feb. 
1833,  a«,a'd  76.  They  had  issue  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Other  works  by  Stackhouse  were  :  1.  *A 
New  Essay  on  Punctuation,'  1800,  3rd  edit. 
1H14.  2.  *  An  Appendix  and  Key  to  the 
Essav  on  Punctuation,'  1800.  3.  *  The  Ra- 
tionaleofthe  Globes,' 1805.  4.  *HorneTooke 
revived  ;  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Particles 
q/"  and /or,'  1813.  5.  *  Sacred  Genealogy; 
or  the  Ancestrv  of  Messiah  '  (anon.),  1822. 
6.  ^Thouglits  on  Infidelity,'  1823.  7.  *  Bi- 
blical Researches,  with  an  Explanation  of 
Duuiel's  Seventy  Weeks,'  1827.  8.  *  As- 
tronomical Discourses  for  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies,' 1831.  9.  <The  Eclipsareon :  a  Dia- 
gram of  the  Times  in  which  P^clipses  may 
happen  in  any  given  Year.'  10.  *  The 
Zodiacal  Chart.'  11.  *  Key  to  the  P^gyptian 
Hieroglyphic  Alphabet.' 

St{ickhr)useleft  in  manuscript  *  Historical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Obituarv  Notices  of  the  So- 
cietv  of  Friends.' 

[Stacklioiise's  Works  ;  Smith's  Cat.  of  Friends 
B'juks,  ii.  019-20;  private  information.] 

W.  P.  C. 

STAFFORD,  Maequis  of.  [See  Leve- 
sox-UowKU,  Granville,  1721-1803.] 


STAFFORD,  Viscount.  [See  Howakd, 
William,  1614-1680.] 

STAFFORD,ANTHONY(1587-1646?). 
devotional  writer,  bom  in  1687,  was  the  fifth 
and  youngest  son  of  Humphry  Stafford  of 
Sudbury  and  Eaton  Socon,  fie^ordshire,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cutts  of 
Childerly,  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  descended 
from  the  Staffords  of  Grafton,  Worcester- 
shire [see  under  Staffokd,  Humphrey,  Eabl 
OF  Devon].  Anthony  matriculatedas  a  gentle- 
man commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  on 
8  March  1005.  In  1606  he  also  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Inner  Temple.  At  Oxford  he 
soon '  obtained  the  name  of  a  good  scholar,  well 
read  in  ancient  historians,  poets,  and  other 
authors,'  and  was  on  18  July  1623  created 
M.A.  ^  as  a  person  adorned  with  all  kinds  of 
literature.'  In  1609,  'having  then  a  design 
to  publish  certain  matters,'  he  had  been 
^permitted  to  study  in  the  public  library.' 
The  result  of  his  studies  was  several  theolo- 
gical and  devotional  treatises,  some  of  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  puritans.  The 
first  of  these  appeared,  both  in  octavo  and 
duodecimo,  in  1611,  with  a  dedication  to 
Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury, '  because  my 
father  was  a  neighbour  to  your  father,  being 
much  obliged  unto  him  and  my  whole  family 
unto  yourselfe.'  It  was  in  two  parts,  the 
first  entitled  *  Staftbrd's  Niobe,  or  his  Age  of 
Teares:  a  Treatise  no  less  profitable  and 
comfortable  than  the  Times  damnable. 
Wherein  Death's  Vizard  is  pulled  off,'  &c. : 
the  second,  *  Stafford's  Niobe  dissolved  into 
a  Nilus,  or  his  Age  drowned  in  her  own 
Teares  ...  an  admonition  to  a  Discontented 
Romanist.'    This  was  followed  in  1612  by 

*  Meditations  and  Resolutions,  Moral,  Divine, 
and  Political,'  with  which  was  printed  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  oration  of  Justus 
Lipsius  against  calumny.  Next  came  *  Staf- 
ford's Heavenly  Dogge,  or  liife  and  Death  of 
that  Great  Cynick  Diogenes,  whom  Laertius 
stiles  Caius Cajlestis,'  1615, 12mo.   Staffords 

*  Guide  of  Honour ;  or  the  Ballance  wherein 
she  may  weigh  her  actions,'  was  described  as 
written  by  the  author  '  in  foreign  parts,'  but 
is  undated.  It  was  dedicated  to  Georjre 
Berkeley,  eighth  baron  Berkeley  [q.  v.] 
Other  works  were:  *The  Dav  of  Salvation, 
or  a  Homily  npon  the  Bloody  Sacrifice  of 
Christ,'  1635,  12mo;  and  'Honour  and  Vir- 
tue triumphing  over  the  Grave,  exempli- 
fied in  a  fair  devout  Life  and  Death,  adorned 
with  the  surviving  perfections  of  Henry, 
lord  Staftbrd,  lately  deceased,'  1640,  an- 
nexed to  which  are  divers  elegies  upon 
the  death  of  the  said  lord,  mostly  written 
by  men  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  [see 
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under  Staffokd,  IIenrt,  first  Baron  Staf- 
ford], 

But  the  work  of  Stafford  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  '  The  Female  Glory ;  or 
the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Virgin  Marv/ 
1635,  8vo;  otherwise  described  as  *The 
Precedent  of  Female  Perfection/  It  was 
*  esteemed  egregiously  scandalous  among  the 
puritans/  but  was  licensed  by  Laud  (cf. 
Laud,  Works,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.)  Henry  Bur- 
ton [q.  v.]  was  censured  by  the  Star-cham- 
ber for  attacking  it  in  his  sermon  *  For  God 
and  the  Kinff/  and  was  answered  by  Heylyn 
in  his  '  Moderate  Answer  to  Dr.  Burton/ 
and  by  Christopher  Dow  in  *  Innovations 
unjustly  chargea.'  It  was  reprinted  in  1860 
as  *  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  very  carefully 
edited  by  Orby  Shipley,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  the  original  illustrations  after 
Overbeck.  In  this  edition  was  also  printed 
for  the  first  time  *The  Apology  of  the  Author 
from  y*  Aspersions  cast  uppon  it  by  H. 
Burton,*  dedicated  to  Laud  and  Juxon, 
which  Wood  had  seen  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow.  Ihe  only 
known  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  library  of 
Queen^s  College,  Oxford.  Stafford  was  en- 
gaged in  a  suit  before  the  court  of  wards  in 
1641-2  against  Lady  Anne  Farmer  and 
Cliarles  Stafford,  from  whom  he  claimed  a 
rent-change  and  arrears.  Wood  says  he  died 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  living  in  164o. 

[Wood's  AthcDffi  OxoD.  (Bliss),  iii.  33,  34  it.  ; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxon. ;  Notes  and  Queries,  4th 
ser.  vi.  251 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  ;  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Scr.  (Hamilton),  1640-1  p.  690,  1641-2 
pp.  218,  235  ;  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  Kngl.  1603-42, 
viii.  127».]  G.  Lb  G.  N. 

STAFFORD,EDMUXD  db(  1344-1419), 
bishop  of  Exeter,  born  in  1344,  was  second 
fion  of  Sir  Richard  de  Stafford,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  Baron  Stafford  of 
Clifton  in  1371,  and  Isabel,  his  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de  Vernon  of  Haddon. 
Ralph  de  Stafford,  first  earl  of  Stafford  [q.  v.], 
was  his  great-uncle.     Entering  lioly  orders, 
Edmund's  advancement,  owing  to  family  in- 
fiuence,  was  rapid.     In  1369  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Ulveton  or  I'lfton  at  Lich- 
field, and  in  1377  to  that  of  Weeford  in  the 
same  cathedral  (Le  Nkvb,  i.  ($33,  (W3o).     He 
held  also  the  prebends  of  Welton  Paynshall 
in  Lincoln  and  Knart^sborough  in  York,  and 
was  appointed  dean  of  York  in  l.'JSo.    Before 
1380  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
(Arts P.  a  i.  14  d;  Hot.  Pari.  iii.  l>tU),and  on 
16  Jan.  1394-5  was  provided  by  Boniface  to 
t  he  see  of  Exeter.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lam- 
beth by  Archbishop  Courtcnay  on  20  June. 


Some  time  elapsed  before  he  visited  his  diocese, 
affairs  of  state  detaining  him  in  London.    On 
23  Oct.  1396  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor. 
He  held  the  office  until  the  abdication  of  Ri- 
chard II  in  1399.   Meanwhile  the  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese  was  committed  to  Dean 
Ralph  deTregrisiou.  In  the  parliament  of  Ja- 
nuary 1396-7  he  sat  as  chancellor,  and  swore 
to  ob8er\'e  the  arbitrary  statutes  then  passed 
{ib.  pp.  337, 347, 356).    But  although  he  lost 
the  chancellorship  at  Henry  I  V's  accession,  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  privy  council  (ylc/*, 
i.  100),  attended  Henrys  first  parliament, 
and  was  one  of  the  prelates  who  assented  to 
the  imprisonment  ot  the  deposed  king.     He 
was  also  one  of  the  witnesses  to  iiichard  IFs 
will(RYMER,  viii.  77).     Early  in  1400  he 
began  his  episcopal  work  in  earnest,  devoting 
nearly  a  year  to  the  visitation  of  every  part 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.     But  having 
appointed  Robert  Rjgge  [q.  v.]  chancellor  of 
the  cathedral,  his  viear-general  at  the  end  of 
September,  he  returned  to  London  in  Janu- 
ary, again  to  become  lord  chancellor,  hold- 
ing the  ofiice  till  February  1402-3.     lie  was 
trier  of  petitions  in  several  succeeding  parlia- 
ments, and  was  also  one  of  the  king^s  coun- 
cil {Hot.  Pari.  iii.  427,  545,  m7,  572).     On 
11  May  1402  he  was  named  first  in  a  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  propagation  of 
malicious  rumours  against  {he  king  (Rymer, 
viii.  255).  But,  except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
he   did  not   thenceforth   leave  his  diocese, 
labouring  with  zeal  and  diligence  till  five 
years  before  his  death.    His  health  failing, 
he  retired  to  his  manor  of  Bishop's-Clyst, 
committing  the  general  work  of  the  diocese 
to  sufiragans. 

Himself  a  learned  man,  lie  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  took  such  interest  in 
the  hall  which  his  predecessor.  Bishop  Stapel- 
don,  had  founded  in  Oxford,  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  its  second  founder ;  at  any  rate,  he 
was  its  generous  benefactor,  and  its  name 
was  changed  from  Stapeldon  Hall  to  Exeter 
College  in  his  day.  The  college  registers  show 
that,  besides  valuable  gifts  of  books,  he  made 
extensive  additions  to  the  buildings  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  two  hundred  marks.  He  died  at 
Clyst  on  3  Sept.  1419,  at  the  age  of  seventv- 
five,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  on  tfie 
north  side  of  the  lady-chapel. 

[Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges;  Campbell's  Lonl 
Chancellors;  Wylie's  Hi.st.  of  England  under 
Henry  lY,  passim;  Annules  do  Trokelowe  et 
Blanefordo  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,  ed.  Nicolas,  vol.  i.  passim ;  Rot.  Par- 
liamentorum  ;  Rymcr's  Foedom ;  Le  Neve's  Fast', 
od.  Hardy ;  Godwin,  De  Pnesnlibus,  od.  Richard- 
son ;  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  pp. 
94-.97;  Register  of  Bishop  Stafibrd,  ed.  Hinge*- 
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ton-Randolph,  pp.  xii-xiv ;  Boase's  History  of 
Kxeter  Collojio,  p.  liv ;  Stubbs's  Const.  Hist.  ii. 
606,  iii.  33,  38.]  F.  C.  H.  R. 

STAFFORD,  EDWARD,  third  Duke 
OF  Buckingham  (1478-1521),  eldest  son  of 
Ileiiry  Stafford,  second  duke  of  Buckingham 
[q.  V.I,  was  bom  at  Brecknock  Castle  on 
;i  Feb.  1477  8  {'  Stafford  Register/  quoted 
bv  (^  E.  C.  Complete  Peerage,  vii.  22;  Hi»t. 
SiSS.  Comm.  4th  Rep.  App.  i.  326 ;  Brit 
Mus.  Add.  Ch,  10868).  Through  his  father 
he  was  descended  from  Edward  Ill's  son, 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  and  his  mother  was 
Catherine  Woodville,  sister  of  Edward  IVs 
queen,  Elizabeth;  she  afterwards  married 
Ilenry  VII's  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  duke  of 
Bedford  [q.  v.]  His  father  forfeited  all  his 
honours  bv  his  attainder  in  1483,  when 
Edward  was  five  years  old,  and  a  romantic 
account  of  the  concealment  and  escape  of  liis 
young  son  is  preserved  among  Lord  Bagot's 
manuscripts  (//w^  MSS,  Comm.  4tli  Rep. 
App.  i.  328  A).  On  the  accession  of  Ilenry  VII, 
tlie  attainder  was  reversed  in  1485,  and  the 
custody  of  Edward's  lands,  together  with  his 
wardship  and   marriage,  which   had   been 

fiven  to  the  crown,  was  granted  by 
lenry  VII  to  his  mother,  Margaret,  countess 
of  Kichmond  (Campbell,  3faten'ais,  i.  118, 
r}S'2  et  passim).  lie  is  doubtfully  said  to 
liave  been  tnlucated  at  Cambridge  (Cooper, 
i.  24).  On  20  Oct.  1485  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1495  ho  Ix'came 
u  kni^'ht  of  the  Garter.  On  9  Nov.  1494  he 
was  j)ros»'nt  when  Prince  Ilcnrv  was  cn^ated 
Duk*'  of  York,  and  in  September  1497  he  was 
n]»])ointed  a  captain  in  the  royal  army  sent 
airainst  the  Cornish  rebels.  In  November 
1501  ho  was  sent  to  meet  Catherine  of 
Arra^'on  on  her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur, 
and  on  9  March  1503-4  he  was  appointed 
high  steward  for  the  enthronement  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham. 

C)n  the  accession  of  Ilenrv  VIII  Backing- 
ham  began  to  play  a  more  important  part. 
Jl»»  was  appointed  lord  high  constable  on 
23  June  1509,  and  lord  high  steward  for  the 
coronation  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
also  bore  the  crown.  On  20  Nov.  following 
lie  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  Henry's 
first  parliament,  which  met  on  21  Jan. 
15C)V»-10  and  again  in  February  1511-2, 
Buckingham  was  a  trier  of  petitions  for 
England,  Inland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
From  .]  une  to  ( )otol>er  1513  he  was  a  captain 
in  tlu'  English  army  in  France,  serving  with 
five  hundred  mvn  in  the  *  middle  ward.'  On 
13  Aug.  1514  he  was  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry's  sister  Mar>'with  Louis  XII 
of  France,  and  he  served  on  commissions  for 
the  peace  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 


Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Surrev,  Kent,  and  Somer- 
set, lie  was  summoned  to  parliament  on 
23  Nov.  1514.  In  1518  he  was  thought  to 
be  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  in  August 
1519  ne  entertained  Ilenry  with  great  mag- 
nificence at  Penshurst.  lie  was  present  at 
the  meeting  with  Francis  I  in  June  1520 
and  at  the  inter\'iew  with  Charles  V  at 
Gravelines  in  the  following  July. 

Nevertheless,  Buckingham's  position  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
to  Henry  VIII.  Even  in  the  previous  reign 
his  claims  to  the  throne  caused  some  te  speak 
*  of  my  lorde  of  Buckyngham,  saying  that 
he  was  a  noble  man  and  woldbe  a  ryall 
ruler'  CGairdneb,  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Ilenry  VII,  i.  233, 239).  He  was  formidable 
alike  by  his  descent,  his  wealth,  his  wide 
estates,  and  his  connections.  He  was  him- 
self married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Percys : 
his  only  son  had  wedded  the  daughter  of 
Margaret  Pole,  countess  of  Salisbury  [q.  v.], 
and  his  daughters,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey  and  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmorland,  and 
George  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny.  He 
naturally  became  the  mouthpiece'  of  the 
great  nobles  who  resented  their  exclusion 
from  office  and  hated  W^olsey  as  a  low-born 
ecclesiastic.  On  one  occasion  when  the  car- 
dinal ventured  to  wash  in  a  basin  which 
Buckingham  was  holding  for  the  king,  the 
duke  is  said  to  have  poured  the  water  into 
Wolsev's  shoes,  and  on  another  Wolsev  st^nt 
him  a  message  that,  though  he  might  indulge 
in  railing  against  himself,  he  should  take 
care  how  *  he  did  use  himself  towards  his 
Highness  ; '  but  Polydore  Vergil's  story,  fol- 
lowed by  llolinshed  and  others,  that  Buck- 
ingham's fall  was  mainly  due  to  Wolsev's 
malice,  lacks  documentary  proof  (Brewek, 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  Introd.  pp.  cvii  et  sqq.)  Nor  is 
Wolsev's  statement  to  the  French  minister 
l)u  Prat,  that  Buckingham  fell  through  his 
opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  the  entire 
truth,  though  that  opposition  was  probably 
one  of  the  causes. 

According  to  the  tradition  followed  in  the 
play  of  *  Ilenry  VIII  *  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare, Buckingham  was  betrayed  by  his 
cousin,  Charles  ^nyvet,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  his  service ;  but  more  probably  his 
betrayer  was  his  chancellor,  Robert  Gilbert, 
who  was  no  doubt  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
letter  written  to  Wolsey  late  in  1520,  giving 
an  account  of  the  duke's  so-called  treason- 
able practices.  Henry  took  the  matter  up 
himself,  and  personally  examined  witnesses 
against  the  duke  in  the  spring  of  1521.    On 
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8  April  Buckingham  was  ordered  to  London 
from  Thornburyi  where  he  had  spent  the 
winter  in  ignorance  of  these  proceed  inc^. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  committed  to  tne 
Tower  (16  April).  He  was  tried  before 
seventeen  of  his  peers,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  13  May.  The  charges 
against  him  were  trivial  and  possibly  not 
true.  He  was  accused  of  having  listened  to 
prophecies  of  the  king*s  death  and  of  his  own 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  of  having 
expressed  an  intention  to  kill  Henry.  The 
chief  witnesses  against  him  were  Gilbert  and 
Delacourt  (his  confessor),  but  the  duke  was 
not  allowed  to  cross-examine  them.  Henry 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Buckingham  was 
to  die,  and  the  peers  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
pute the  decision.  He  was  condemned,  and 
executed  on  Tower  Hill  on  17  May,  his  body 
being  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Austin 
Friars.  An  act  of  parliament  confirming  his 
attainder  was  passed  81  July  1523  (Statutes 
of  the  Bealm,  lii.  246-58). 

Buckingham  was  certainly  guilty  of  no 
crimes  sufficient  to  justify  his  attainder,  and 
his  execution  aroused  popular  sympathy ;  but 
his  character  does  not  merit  much  admira- 
tion. Weak  and  vacillating,  lie  seems  to 
have  treated  his  dependents  with  harshness, 
and  his  vast  enclosures  were  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
devoted  to  religion.  On  2  Aug.  1514  he 
obtained  license  to  found  a  college  at  Thorn- 
bury,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  built 
himself  a  castle  and  imparked  a  thousand 
acres.  He  has  also  been  claimed  as  a  bene- 
factor of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
which,  however,  was  called  Buckingham 
College  before  his  time.  The  college  pos- 
sesses an  anonymous  portrait  of  the  duke 
(cf.  Cat.  Tudor  Exhib.  No.  105).  Another 
anonymous  portrait  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  and  a  third  to  the  llev.  Abbot  Upcher. 
Two,  attributed  to  Holbein,  belong  respec- 
tively to  the  Lord  Donington  and  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld  (cf  Cat.  First  Loan  Kvhib.  Nos. 
44, 71 ;  Cat.  Tudor  Rchib.ms.  69, 136,  439). 

Buckingham  married,  in  1500,  Alianorc, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  fourth  earl 
of  Northumberland  (cf.  Campbell,  Materials 
for  the  Beiyn  of  Henry  VII,  ii.  554).  By 
her  he  had  an  only  son,  Henry  Stafford,  first 
baron  Stafford  [q.  v.],  and  three  daughters  : 
(1)  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Howard, 
third  duke  of  Norfolk  [q.  v.] ;  (2)  Catherine, 
who  married  Ralph  Neville,  fourth  earl  of 
Westmorland  [a.  v.l;  and  (3^  Mary,  who 
married  George  Neville,  third  baron  of  Ber- 
gavenny  [q.  v.] 

[The  meet  important  source  is  the  Stafford 
coUection  of  manuscripts,  comprising   eleven 


volumes,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Bagot ; 
these  are  described  in  the  Hist.  MSS.  Cumin. 
4th  Rep.  i.  325  et  sqq.  They  contain  a  minute 
*  Household  Book '  kept  by  the  third  duke,  ex- 
tracts from  which  were  printed  by  John  Gage 
[Rokowode]  in  Archseologia,  xxv.  315-41 ;  they 
were  also  used  by  Stebbing  Shaw  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  1798- 
1800.  Buckingham's  trial  has  been  exhaustively 
treats  by  J.  S.  Brewer  in  Ills  Introduction  to 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  of  the  Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  i.  375-404.  See  also  Rolls  of  Pari, 
vol.  vi. ;  Rymer's  Foedera,  xii.  783,  xiii.  238, 432, 
637 ;  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII,  ed  Gairdner;  Campbell's  Materials 
and  Andreas's  Historia  (Rolls  Ser.);  Polydore 
Vergil,  ed.  1555,  pp.  659  et  soq.;  Hall's 
Chronicle:  Bacon's  Henry  VII;  Cavendish's 
Wolsey ;  Creighton's  Wolsey  (Twelve  English 
Statesmen  Ser.),  pp.  70-2  ;  Ellis's  Orig.  Letters, 
I.  i.  176-0;  Granger's  Biogr.  Hist.;  Dodd's 
Church  Hist.;  Lloyd's  State  Worthies  ;  Howell's 
State  Trials;  Lingard's  Hist. ;  Buerdale's,  Burke's 
Extinct,  Doyle's,  and  G.  E.  C.'s  Peerages  ; 
Simms's  Bibl.  Staffordiensis.  Then»presentation 
of  Buckingham  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII 
assigned  to  Shakespeare  contains  several  his- 
torical errors.]  A.  F.  P. 

STAFFORD,  Sir  EDWARD  (1552  .»- 
1005),  diplomatist,  bom  about  1552,  was 
tbe  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Stafford  of 
Grafton  and  Chebsey,  Staffordshire,  by  his 
second  wife,  Dorothy  (15^32-1604),  daughter 
of  Henry  Stafford,  first  baron  Stafford  [q.  v.] 
William  Stafford  (1554-1612)  [q.  v.]  was  his 
brother,  and  Thomas  Stafford  (lo33?-1557) 
[o.  v.]  was  his  maternal  uncle.  The  Staffords 
01  Grafton  were  a  branch  of  the  same  family 
as  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  barons 
Stafford  (see  pedig^ree  in  *  Visitations  of  Staf- 
fordshire,' Harl.  MSS.  6128  ff.  89-91,  and 
141 5  f.  109).  Sir  Edward's  n\other,  who  died 
on  '22  Sept.  1604,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  was  a  friend  and 
mistress  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  it  was  probably  through  her  influence 
that  Stafford  secured  employment  from  the 
queen.  In  May  1578  he  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  protest  against 
Anjou's  intent  ion  of  accepting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands  (Froude,  xi.  107).  Iii 
the  following  year  he  was  selected  to  carry 
on  the  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  and  Anjou.  In  August  he  was  at 
Boulogne,  bringing  letters  from  the  duke  to 
Elizabeth,  and  in  December  1579,  January 
1579-80,  June,  July,  and  November  1580  he 
paid  successive  visits  to  France  in  the  same 
connection  ( Cal.  Hatfield  MSS. yo\.  ii.  passim ; 
Cal.  State  Papers,  YenetitLTif  1558-1580,  Nos. 
789,  791,  808,  809;   IIumb,  Courtships  of 
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Elizabethy  pp.  214,  222-3,  230,  264).  On 
1  Nov.  15sl,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  Anjou 
was  lodged  in  StAfford's  house. 

Stafford's  conduct   of  these  negotiations 
must  have  given  Elizabeth  complete  satis- 
faction ;  for  in  October  1583  he  was  appointed 
resident  ambassador  in  France  and  Knighted 
(Metcalfe,  p.  13o).    He  remained  at  this 
important  post  for  seven  years;  his  corre- 
spondence (now  at  the  Record  Office,  at  Hat- 
field, and  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum)  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  period,  and  has 
been  extensively  used  by  Motley  and  other 
historians.     Many  of  his  letters  are  printed 
f  ?*  extenso  in  Murdin's  *  Burghley  Papers,*  in 
'Miscellaneous  State  Papers'  (1778,  i.  196- 
2lo,  and  251-97),  and  others  have  been  calen- 
dared among  the  Hatfield  MSS.  {Hist  MSS. 
Comm.)    Stafford  showed  his  independence 
and  protestantism  by  refusing  to  nave  his 
house  in  Paris  draped  during  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  1684.    In  February  1587-8 
he  had  a  remarkable  secret  inten'iew  with 
Henry  III,  in  which  that  monarch  sought 
Elizabeth's  mediation  with  the  Huguenots 
(Baibd,    The    Uuguenots    and    Henry    of 
Navarre^  ii.  16).    He  was  in  great  danger  on 
the  *  day  of  barricades'  (12  May  1588),  but 
when  Guise  offered  him  a  guard,  he  replied 
with  spirit  that  he  represented  the  majesty 
of  England,  and  would  accept  no  other  pro- 
tection, and  Guise  gave  secret  orders  that 
lie  should  not  be  molested  (ih. ;   TiiUANUS, 
Historia,  x.  204  -6  :  Motlky,  United  Nether- 
lands  J  ii.  4.'U-2).     When  he  received  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  armada,  Stafford  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  of  which  he  printed  four  hun- 
dred  copies   at  a  cost   of   five   crowns,   to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  news  of  Spanish 
success  which  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
France  had  circulated.     In  October  1589  he 
appears  to  have  visited   England,  and   re- 
turm'd  to  Dieppe  with  money  and  munitions 
for  Ilenrj'  of  Navarre,     lie  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  Henry  during  the  war,  was 
present  in  September  1590  when  Alexander 
Fariiese  captured  Lagny  and  relieved  Paris, 
and  again  was  with  Henry  in  the  trenches 
before  Paris  a  month  later.     At  the  end  of 
that  year  Stafford  returned  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  July  was  succeeded  as  am- 
bassador by  Sir  Henry  Unton  [q.  v.],  and 
given  500/.  as  a  reward  by  the  queen. 

Stafford  had  apparently  been  promised  the 
secretaryship  of  state,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  tliere  were  frequent  rumours  of 
his  appointment  to  that  post  and  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
(Chamberlaix,  Letters^  pp.  52,94, 112, 139). 
But   he  had  to  content   himself  with  the 


treasurership  of  first-fruits  and  a  post  in  the 
nipe  office.    He  was  created  M.A.  by  Oxford 
University  on    27    Sept.  1692,  was    made 
bencher  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  same  vear,  and 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Winchester  in  March 
1592-3.     He  sat  on  a  commission  for  the 
relief  of  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners  in 
that  session,  and  was  re-elected  to  parliament 
for  Stafford  in  1597-8  and  1601,  and  for 
Queenborough  in  1604.     James  I  granted 
him  60/.  a  year  in  exchequer  lands  instead 
of  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, which  had  been  promised  by  IClizabeth. 
He  died  on  5  Feb.  1604-5,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  (WiNwooD,3ff- 
morialSf  ii.  49;  Mackenzie  Walcott,  St, 
Margaret s^  Westminster, jap.  27, 32). 

Stafford  married,  first,  Kobserta,  daughter 
of  one  Chapman,  by  whom  he  had  a  sonWil- 
liam,  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  Grav's 
Inn  on  1  May  1592,  and  two  daughters,  fiy 
his  second  wife,  Dowglas  (sic)^  daughter  of 
William,  first  baron  Howard  of  Effingham 
fq.  v.],  Stafford  appears  to  have  had  no  issue. 
He  has  been  frequently  confused  in  the  calen- 
dars of  state  papers  and  elsewhere  with  Ed- 
ward, baron  Stafford  [see  under  Stafford, 
Heitry,  first  Baron  Stafford],  and  with 
other  members  of  the  Stafford  family  named 
Edward,  some  of  whom  were  also  knights 
(see  pedigree  in  Harl.  MS.  6128,  ff.  89-91), 
and  $Iotley  makes  him  die  in  1590. 

[Harl.  MSS.  61 28  and  1415  ;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  and  Venetian  8er. ;  Cal.  llutfield  MSS.; 
Rymer's    Fcpdera ;    Egerton  MS.   2074.  f.  12: 

I  Official  Return  Members  of  Pari. ;   Acts  of  the 
Privy   Council,    x.    385,    xiv.    256.    262.  2W: 

j  Hamilton  Papers,  ii.  655,  074 ;  Chamberlain'i 
Letters  and  Leycester  Correspondence  (Caoidei 
Soe.) ;  Correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  Unton  (Rox- 
burgheClub);  Teulet's  Papiers  d'Etat  (Banna- 
tyne  Club),ii.  654;  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii.;  Collins'i 
Sydney  Papers ;  Spedding's  Hacon.  i.  268; 
Wright's  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.;  Strype's  Worb; 
Foster's  Gray's  Inn  Register  and  Alumni  OxoL 
1500-1714  ;  Simms's  Bibl.  Staffortliensis.! 

A.  F.  P. 

STAFFORD,  HENRY,  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (1454  ?-1483),was  son  of  Hub- 
nhrey  Stafford,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  rf 
his  father,  Humphrey  Stafford,  first  dukerf 
Buckingham  [q.  v.]     His  mother  was  Mi^ 
praret, daughter  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  eeoonl 
duke  of  Somerset  [q.  v.]     Buckinjfluim  im 
born  in  or  about  1454,  and  being  still  amitfr 
at  Edward  I Vs  accession,  that  king  pUecA 
him  under  the  care  of  his  own  sister  Ann 
duchess  of  E.\eter.    I  le  became  second  DA 
of  Buckingham  on  the  death  of  his  gnrf 
father,  the  first  duke,  in  1460.      Knighted  1 
the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  Woodvillf 
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May  1465,  he  was  elected  to  the  order  of  the 
Garter  nine  years  later.    In  1478  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  as  high  steward  of  England 
upon   Edward's  unhappy  brother  Clarence 
(liot.  Pari,  vi.  196).    Soon  afterwards  he 
was  one  of  the  negotiators  with  France. 
But  he  did  not  become  a  prominent  political 
personage  until  the  death  of  Edward  IV  and 
the  accession  of  his  boy  successor.    Though 
married  to  a  Woodville,  Buckingham  was 
almost  as  much  distrusted  by  the  queen's 
party  as  Richard  of  Gloucester  nimself.    His 
pretensions  as  the  greatest  of  the  old  nobility 
were  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  ambition 
of  the  upstart  relatives  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  hastened  to  Northampton  to  meet  Glou- 
cester, who  had  been  in  Yorkshire  when 
the  king  died,  and  it  was  with  his  help 
that  Kichard  arrested  (30  April  1483)  Lords 
Rivers  and  Grey,  and  got  possession  of  the 
young  king,  whom  they  were  conducting 
zrom  Ludlow  to   London  (Cont.  Croyland 
Chron.  p.  666;  Polydorb  \  eroil,  p.  174). 
Richard  was  prepared  to  do  almost  anything 
to  make  sure  of  the  continued  support  of 
bis  powerful  partisan.    As  Protector  he  in- 
Tested  him   (16  May)  with  extraordinary 
powers  in  Wales  and  five  English  counties ; 
there  were  also  conferred   upon  him   the 
offices  of  chief  justice  and  chamberlain  of 
the  Principality  of  Wales  and  of  constable 
and  steward  of  all  the  royal  castles  there, 
and   in  the  marches   as  well  as  those  of 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Somerset,  Dorset, 
and  Wiltshire,  with  the  right  of  levying 
forces.     Richard  entrusted  Bishop  Morton 
to  his  keeping  at  Brecon.    It  was  Bucking- 
ham who  suggested  the  Tower  as  a  place  of 
Beeidence  for    the  young  king.      He  was 
present  with  Richard  at  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon 
from  Paul's  Cross,  assailing  the  legitimacy 
Of  Edward  IV's  children  (22  June),  and  two 
days  later  he  harangued  the  citizens  at  the 
Guildhall  to  the  same  effect,  and  suggested 
fcliat  they  should  call  upon  the  Protector  to 
il«8ume  the  crown  (Fabtan  ;  see  art.  Shaw, 
9iB  Edmund).    His  eloq[uence  extorted  ad- 
luiration,  for '  he  was  neither  unlearned  and 
af  nature  man'ellously  well  spoken'  (More), 
but  he  could  not  rouse  enthusiasm  for  the 
csause  he  advocated.     In  Richard's  corona- 
tion procession  (6  July)  Buckingham  out- 
shone all    in  magnificence;    the  trappings 
of  his  horse   flamed  with  his  badge  of  the 
burning  cart-wheel,  and  he  emulated  War- 
^ck  the  king-maker  in  the  number  of  his 
ketainers,  who  all  bore  his  liverv  of  the 
Stafford  knot  (Hall,  pp.  376,  382;' Rous,  p. 
916).     At  the  ceremony  itself  he  ofiiciated 
mm  great  chamberlain  and  bore  the  king's 
^rain  (Ercerpta  Historica,'^.  380).    A  week 
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later  he  was  given  the  stewardship  of  the 
honour  of  Tutbuiy  and  other  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster estates  in  Staffordshire,  and  recognised 
il3  July)  as  sole  heir  of  the  old  Bohun 
iamily.  Richard  gave  him  a  promise  under 
his  sign  manual  to  restore  to  him  in  the  next 
parliament  that  moiety  of  the  Bohun  estates 
which  had  come  to  the  crown  by  Henry  IV's 
marriage  with  Mary  de  Bohun ;  he  was  ac- 
knowl^ged  (15  July)  as  lord  high  constable 
of  England,  the  ancient  hereditary  office  of 
the  Bohuns  (Dugdale,  i.  168;  Complete 
Peerage^  ii.  64).  The  powers  in  Wales  and 
the  west  conferred  upon  him  in  the  previous 
May  were  in  part  confirmed,  but  without 
the  power  apparently  of  levying  troops  out- 
side Wales  (Doyle).  Yet  a  month  or  two 
later,  and  without  any  apparent  provocation, 
to  the  utter  surprise  of  nis  contemporaries 
he  was  in  open  revolt.  At  first  sight  this 
sudden  change  of  front  seems  inexplicable. 
It  may  be  that  he  had  taken  alarm  at  the 
strength  of  the  movement  which  at  once 
began  on  behalf  of  the  deposed  young  king, 
and  shrank  from  the  extreme  measures 
which  he  knew  Richard  would  not  hesitate 
to  take.  He  himself  alleged  that  his  sup- 
port had  been  secured  for  the  deposition  by 
testimony  which  he  had  found  to  be  false. 
But  there  are  indications  that  personal  am- 
bition had  something  to  do  with  his  rapid 
volte-face.  He  may  have  had  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Richard  would  carry  out  his  promise 
to  restore  the  Bohun  estates ;  he  had  won  so 
great  a  position  that  perhaps  he  rebelled 
against  the  limits  which  Richard's  character 
must  necessarily  put  to  its  further  extension. 
It  is  even  possible  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  better  claims  to  the 
throne  than  Richard.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  it  probable  that  he  knew  that 
Henry  IV's  attempt  to  exclude  from  the 
throne  the  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  Catherine  Swynford,  of  whom  he  was 
one,  had  no  legal  weight  (Gaibdner,  p.  139). 
How  far  his  plans  were  formed  when  he  left 
Richard  at  Gloucester  on  his  northward 
progress  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
retired  to  his  castle  at  Brecon,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding.  He  is  said  to  have  spent 
two  days  at  Tewkesbury  brooding  over  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  but  to  have  been  re- 
minded that  the  eldest  representative  of  the 
Beaufort  claim  was  his  cousin  Henry  of 
Richmond,  by  an  accidental  meeting  with 
his  mother.  Lady  Stanley,  between  W  orces- 
ter  and  Bridgnorth  (Hall,  p.  388^  If  he 
was  still  wavering  when  he  reachea  Brecon, 
the  skilful  representations  of  his  prisoner. 
Bishop  Morton,  and  the  rumour  of  the 
murder  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower  soon  pat 
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an  end  to  bis  hesitation.  It  was  decided  to 
overthrow  Richard  in  favour  of  a  union 
of  the  two  roses  by  a  marriage  between  the 
Earl  of  Ilichmond  and  Elizabeth  of  York. 
Henry  was  invited  over  from  Brittany  and 
a  general  rising  arranged  for  18  Oct.  (Hot. 
Pari.  vi.  245).  On  the  llth  of  that  month 
Richard,  at  Lincoln,  proclaimed  Buckingham 
a  traitor,  the  *  most  untrue  creature  living.' 
At  the  appointed  time  Buckingham  moved 
eastwards  with  a  Welsh  force  into  Here- 
fordshire ;  but  he  could  get  no  further,  and 
the  Wye  and  Severn  were  in  high  flood,  long 
remembered  as  '  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  s 
water.'  They  were  impassable  even  if  his 
distant  kinsman,  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Graf- 
ton, had  not  been  holding  all  the  fords.  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan  [q.  v.]  of  Tretower  cut  off 
his  retreat  into  the  march  (tb. ;  Cont.  CroyL 
Chron,  p.  568).  After  ten  days  of  weary 
waiting  Buckingham's  army  dispersed,  and 
he  fled  northwards  in  disguise  to  Shropshire ; 
a  price  of  1,000/.  was  placed  on  his  head ;  a 
retainer,  Ralph  Bannister  of  Lacon  Park, 
near  Wem,  sheltered  him  for  a  time,  but  was 
not  above  claiming  the  reward  for  giving 
him  up  when  his  whereabouts  was  discovered 
(Ramsay,  ii.  507).  His  lurking-place  in  a 
poor  hut  is  said  to  have  been  betrayed  by 
the  unusual  provision  of  victuals  carried  to 
it  {Cont.  Croyl.  Chron.  p.  568).  He  was 
brought  to  the  court  at  Salisbury  on  1  Nov. 
by  John  Mytton,  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire. 
Short  shrift  was  allowed  him.  A  confession 
failed  to  procure  him  an  audience  of  the  king, 
and  noxt  day,  though  a  Sunday,  he  was 
beheaded  in  the  market-place.  His  great 
estates  were  confiscated. 

Buckingham  married  (February  1466) 
Catherine  Woodville,  daughter  of  Richard, 
iirst  earl  Rivers,  and  sister  of  Edward  TV's 
queen.  His  widow  married,  before  Novem- 
ber 1485,  Jasper  Tudor,  duke  of  Bedford, 
after  whose  death  (21  Dec.  1495)  she  took  a 
third  husband,  Sir  Richard  Wingfield.  She 
bore  Buckinfrham  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  sons  were :  Edward,  who 
became  third  duke,  and  is  separately 
noticed ;  Hf*nry, afterwards  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
(1509-1528);*  and  Humphrey,  who  died 
young.  The  daughters  were :  Elizabeth, 
who  married  about  1505  Robert  Radcliffe, 
lord  Fitzwalter  (afterwards  Earl  of  Sussex) 
[q.  v.]  ;  and  Anne,  who  married,  first,  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  and,  secondly  (about  De- 
cember 1509),  George  Hastings,  earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

[Rotuli  Parliamentorum  and  Rymcr's  Foedera, 
original  ed.;  Continuation  of  the  Croyland 
Chronicle  in  Gale's  Scriptores,  1691;  More's 
Richard  III ;  Hall's  and  Fabyan's  Chronicles,  ed. 


Ellis ;  Polydore  Vergil,  Camden  Society ;  Dag- 
dnle's  Baronage;  the  Complete  Peerage  by 
G.  E.  C[okayne] ;  Gairdner*s  Life  and  Reign  of 
Richard  HI ;  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York.] 

J.  T-T. 

STAFFORD,  HEXRY,  first  Barok 
Stafford  (1601-1568),  only  son  of  Edward 
Stafford,  third  duke  of  Buckingham  [q.  v.], 
by  his  wife  Alianore,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  fourth  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
born  at  Penshurst  on  18  Sept.  1501.  Until 
his  father's  attainder  he  was  styled  the  Earl 
of  Stafford.  In  May  1616  Wolsey  advised 
Buckingham  to  bring  Stafford  to  court,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  cardinal's  suggestion, 
he  married,  apparently  on  16  Feb.  1518-19, 
Ursula,  daughter  of  Margaret  Pole,  countess 
of  Salisbuiy  [q.  v.],  and  sister  of  Reginald 
Pole  [q.  V.J  (Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII,  ed.  Brewer,  iii.  498).  In  1520  Stafford 
was  one  of  those  appointed  to  ride  with 
Henry  VIII  at  the  meeting  with  Francis  I, 
and  he  was  also  present  at  the  subsequent 
meeting  with  Charles  V.  By  his  father's 
attainder  in  1521  he  lost  his  titles  and  estates, 
but  on  20  Sept.  1622  he  was  granted  by  letters 
patent,  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament 
(Statutes  of  the  Itealm,  iii.  269-70),  the 
manors  held  by  his  father  in  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire.  His  connection 
with  the  *  White  Rose '  and  the  Poles  laid 
him  open  to  suspicion,  and  he  suffered  from 
the  enmity  of  vVolsey.  On  the  cardinal's 
fall,  Stafford  petitioned  the  king  to  be  re- 
stored in  blood,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
compelled  by  Wolsey  to  break  up  his  home 
in  Sussex  (Penshurst),  and,  having  *  no  fit 
habitation,'  to  board  for  the  last  four  years 
with  his  wife  and  seven  children  at  an  abbev 
{Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  6123).  His  petition 
for  restoration  was  refused,  but  on  15  July 
1531  lift  was  granted  the  castle  and  manor 
of  Stafford,  and  in  1532  he  was  made  K.B. 
The  latter  honour  he  declined,  preferring  to 
pay  a  fine  of  20/.  He  welcomed  the  eccle- 
siastical changes  of  Henry  VIII,  frequently 
entertained  the  visitors  of  the  monasteries, 
•  petitioned  for  various  dissolved  houses,  and 
was  active  in  destroying  *  idols.*  In  1536 
he  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  an 
appointment  annually  renewed  till  the  end 
of  the  reign.  When  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  [see  Howard,  Thomas  II,  1473- 
15541,  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  Staf- 
ford retused  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  his 
house. 

Stafford  was  elected  member  of  Edward  Ws 
first  parliament  for  the  town  of  Stafford 
(November  1547).  The  same  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  his  restoration  in  blood| 
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and  declared  him  to  be  Baron  Stafford  by 
a  new  creation ;  as  such  he  was  summoned 
to  the  next  parliament  on  24  Nov.  1548. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  'The  True 
Dyfferens  betwen  ye  lioyall  Power  and  the 
Ecclesiast  icall  Power/  London ,  William  Cop- 
landy  l6mo.  This  was  a  translation  of  Fox's 
*De  Vera  Differentia  Regiae  Potestatis  et 
Ecclesiae/  originally  published  in  1534  [see 
Fox,  Edwabd].  It  contains  a  fulsome  dedi- 
cation to  Protector  Somerset,  comparing  his 
furtherance  of  the  lieformation  to  Solomon's 
completion  of  the  temple  begun  bv  David.  A 
copy  of  the  work  was  found  in  Iildward  VI's 
library,  and,  according  to  Ascham,  Stafford 
was  much  at  the  young  king's  court.  Never- 
theless he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  tried  and 
condemned  Somerset  (1  Dec.  1551),  and,  on 
Mary's  accession,  he  wrote  to  her  recalling 
the  services  his  father  had  rendered  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon.  In  1 553,  according  to 
Strype,  in  order  to  show  his  compliance,  he 
published  a  translation  of  two  epistles  of 
£rasmus,  showing  the  '  brain-sick  headiness 
of  the  Lutherans,'  which  was  printed  in 
16mo  by  W.  Riddell  (Eccl.  Mem.  in.  i.  180; 
cf.  Wood,  Athena  Oxon.  i.  266 :  no  copy  has 
been  traced).  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
Stafford  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Staffordshire,  but  in  the  parliament  of  1559 
he  dissented  from  the  act  of  uniformity,  and 
from  another  declaring  good  the  deprivation 
of  popish  bishops  under  Edward  Vl.  He 
died  at  Caus  Castle,  Shropshire,  on  30  April 
1563  (an  erroneous  report  of  his  death  in  1558, 
which  occurs  in  the  State  Papers,  Addenda, 
1547-65,  p.  481,  is  repeated  by  Bale  and 
Wood). 

By  his  wife  Ursula,  who  died  on  12  Aug. 
1570,  Stafford  had  a  numerous  family  ;  seven 
children,  of  whom  five  were  daughters,  were 
born  to  him  before  1529,  twelve  before  1537, 
and  at  least  one  after  (Letters  and  Papers, 
XII.  i.  638,  ii.  1332,  xiii.  i.  008;  Addit.  MS. 
6672,  f.  193).  Of  these,  Thomas  is  separately 
noticed,  and  the  youngest  daughter,  Dorothy, 
married  Sir  William  Stafford  of  Grafton,  and 
was  mother  of  Sir  Edward  Stiifford  (1552  ?• 
Ifla5)  [q.  v.]  and  of  William  Stafford  (1554- 
1612)  [q.  v.]  The  second  but  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  Henry,  succeeded  his  father,  but 
died  unmarried  on  8  April  15(M5,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Edward,  who  was 
bom  on  17  Jan.  1535-6,  and  died  on  18  Oct. 
1603.  Edward's  grandson  Henry  died  un- 
married in  October  1637  (see  Honour  and 
Vertuef  1640,  an  account  of  his  life  and 
death  by  his  kinsman,  Anthony  Stafford 
[q.  V.]),  and  the  barony  devolved  upon  his 
cousin  Roger,  who,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
illegally  resigned  the  dignity  to  Charles  I  for 


800/.  Roger  died  without  issue  in  1640,  but 
some  male  descendants  of  the  family  are  said 
still  to  survive  in  humble  circumstances. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Staf- 
ford translated  from  the  French  of  Treheme 
a  work  on  forests,  which  is  extant  in 
Stowe  MS.  414,  ff.  203-26.  According  to 
Bliss,  it  was  through  Staffbrd*s  influence  that 
the  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates '  was  licensed 
for  press,  and  he  prints  an  epitaph  by  Stafford 
on  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  {AthencB 
Oxon.  i.  267).  Stafford's  let  ter-book,  a  volume 
of  434  pages,  extending  from  1545  to  1553,  is 
among  Lord  Bagot's  manuscripts  at  Blithe- 
field,  Stoffordshire  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  4th 
Rep.  App.  p.  328  a).  He  also  made  collections 
on  the  history  of  his  family,  which  contain 
much  curious  and  rare  information.  They  are 
extant  in  Lord  Bagot's  collection,  which 
also  contains  a  'Registrum  factum  memo- 
randorum  de  rebus  gestis,'  compiled  by  his 
son  Edward  (tb.) 

[Stafford  MSS.  described  above ;  works  in 
Brit  Mus.  Library;  Letters  und  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII,  ed.  Brewer  and  Gairdner,  vols,  ii- 
XV. ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council ;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1547-81,  and  Addenda,  1547-66; 
Off.  Ret.  Members  of  Pari. ;  Joamals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  Lit.  Remains  of  Edward  VI 
(Roxburghe  Club);  Ascham's  Letters,  ed.  Mayor; 
Strype's  Works,  passim;  Wood's  Athena^,  ed. 
Bliss,  i.  266-7 ;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ed.  Pocock  ;  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  ed.  Park,  ii.  47  ;  Simms's  Bibliotheca 
Staffonliensis ;  Cooper's  Athense  Cantabr.  i.  216, 
653  ;  Long's  Royal  Descents,  pp.  26,  39,  74 ; 
IJurkes  Extinct  and  G.  E.  C[okayne]'8  Peer- 
ages.] A.  F,  P. 

STAFFORD,  HUMPHREY,  first  Duke 
OF  Buckingham  (1402-1460),  was  son  of 
Edmund,  fifth  earl  of  Stafford  [see  under 
Stafford,  Ralph  db,  first  Earl].  His 
mother,  Anne  {d.  1438),  was  daughter  and 
eventually  sole  heir  of  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester  [see  Thomas,  d.  L^7]»  youngest 
son  of  Edward  III,  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  co- 
heir of  the  last  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford, 
Northampton,  and  Essex.  Bom  in  1402, 
Stafford  was  only  a  year  old  when  his  father*s 
early  death  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  made 
him  Earl  of  Stafford.  He  ser\'ed  in  France  in 
1420-1,  and  was  knighted  by  Henry  V  in  the 
latter  year  (Gesta  Henrici  T,  pp.  144,  279J. 
In  December  1422  he  received  livery  of  his 
lands  (F(rd^ra,  x.  259).  Young  as  he  was, 
I  Stafford  appears  in  the  council  of  Henry  VI 
\  as  early  as  February  1424,  and  became  one  of 
its  more  prominent  members  {Ordinances  of 
the  Pn'vy  Council^  iii.  143).  He  had  a  hand  in 
reconcilmg  Beaufort  and  Humphrey  of  Glou- 
cester in  1426.    Three  years  later  Stafford 
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became  knieht  of  the  Garter,  and  in  14S0 
accompanied  the  voung  king  abroad,  and  was 
made  constable  of  France  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Paris.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
(1  Sept.)  there  he  made  a  dash  into  Brie  and 
recovered  some  strongholds  {Journal  dCun 
Bourffeoisde Paris f'p.269 ;  WAVKiN,pp.  373- 
874,  '393 ;  Monstrelet,  ed.  Douet  d'Arcq, 
iv.405;  Chron,  London, 'pp.  170-1).  Turning 
back  from  Sens,  he  was  in  Paris  again  on 
9  Oct.,  and  lodged  in  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles 
(  Paris pendan  t  la  domination  anglaise,  p.  31 7  ). 
Bedford  soon  after  relieved  him,  and  Stafford 
became  lieutenant-general  of  Normandy,  an 
office  which  he  retained  until  1432,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  In  the  previous  year 
he  had  been  created  by  Henry  VI  Count  of 
Perche,  a  title  in  which  he  succeeded  Thomas 
Beaufort  {^Revue  des  Questions  historigueSf 
xviii.  510).  On  his  return  he  seems  to  have 
opposed  Clloucester^s  ambitious  schemes  (Or- 
dinanceSf  iv.  113). 

In  August  1436  he  took  part  in  a  short, 
campaign  in  Flanders,  and  two  years  later 
there  was  again  some  talk  of  his  going  to 
France.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  English 
representatives  in  the  peace  negotiations  of 
June  1439  at  Calais  (t*.  v.  98, 334 ;  Steven- 
son, vol.  ii.  p.  xlix).  After  his  mother's  death, 
in  October  1438,  Stafford  was  known  as  Earl 
of  Buckingham  (Ordinances,  v.  209).  He 
was  appointed  in  1442  captain  of  the  town 
of  Calais,  an  office  which  he  held  for  some 
years,  but  frequently  performed  its  duties 
by  deputy.  lie  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
peace  negotiations  of  1445  and  1446,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Bucking^ham  on  the  very 
day  (14  Sept.  1444)  that  Gloucester's  great 
enemy,  Suffolk,  was  made  a  marquis  (Bot. 
Pari.  vi.  128;  cf.  Ordinances,  vi.  33,  39; 
Enffl.  Chron.  ed.  Davies,p.  61).  The  creation 
of  Ilenry  do  Beauchamp  as  Duke  of  Warwick 
in  the  following  April,  with  precedence  over 
him,  drew  from  him  a  protest,  which  parlia- 
ment met  (1445)  by  decreeing  that  the  two 
dukes  should  have  precedence  of  each  other 
year  and  year  about.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Warwick  on  11  June  following,  however, 
8oon  supplied  a  more  radical  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Buckingham  took  the  precaution 
to  secure  in  1447  a  grant  of  special  prece- 
dence before  all  dukes  of  subsequent  creation 
not  of  royal  blood.  This  doubtless  was  the 
reward  of  his  prominent  share  in  the  arrest 
of  Gloucester  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Fe- 
bruary of  that  year  (ib.  pp.  63, 1 1 7).  He  was 
also  granted  Penshurst  and  other  of  Glouces- 
ter's Kentish  estates  {Rot.  Pari.  v.  309).  In 
June  1 450  he  was  employed  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  terms  with  Cade's  insurgents,  and 
after  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  was  one  of 


the  commissioners  who  sat  at  Rochester  for 
the  trial  of  the  rebels.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports  and  con- 
stable of  Dover  and  Queenborough  castles, 
and  in  the  autumn  he  provided  a  strong  guard 
for  the  king  at  Kenilworth  and  Coventry 
(Issue  Roll,  p.  478).  His  wages  as  captain 
of  Calais  haa  by  November  1^9  fallen  into 
arrears  to  the  extent  of  over  19,000/.,  bat 
parliament  then  gave  him  a  lien  on  the  cus- 
toms and  subsidies  (Rot.  Pari.  v.  206).  He 
seems  to  have  resigned  this  unprofitable  post 
to  Edmund  Beaufort,  second  duke  of  Somer- 
set [q.  v.],  in  1461.  In  February  1455  he 
helped  to  bail  out  Somerset,  and  to  arbitrate 
between  him  and  Richard,  duke  of  York 
{FoBdera,  xi.  361-2).  He  had  shown  his 
dislike  of  York's  ambition  a  year  before  by 
consenting  to  act  as  lord  steward  at  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire's  trial  (Rot.  Pari.  v.  249).  He 
it  was,  too,  who  had  presented  the  infant 
prince  Edward  to  the  mad  king  without  suc- 
ceeding in  making  him  understand  that  a  son 
and  heir  had  been  bom  to  him  (Pastwi  Let- 
ters, i.  263).  About  the  same  time  (January 
1454)  BucKingham  was  reported  to  have  had 
two  thousand  Stafford  knots  (his  badge  of 
livery)  made  *  to  what  intent  men  may  con- 
strue as  their  wits  will  give  them  '  (ib.  i.  265). 
He  consistently  supported  the  queen  against 
York,  and  on  Henry's  recovery  accompanied 
him  against  the  duke.  He  vainly  endeavoured 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  York  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  (  Whetham- 
STEDE.  Annals,  i.  167).  He  was  wounded  in 
the  face  at  the  battle  {Paston  Letters,  i.  327, 
330-3).  But  he  soon  recognised  the  accom- 
plished fact,  and  *  swore  to  be  ruled  and  draw 
the  line '  with  York  and  his  friends  (ib.  i.  335). 
He  and  his  half-brothers,  the  Bourchiers, 
were  bound  in  very  heavy  recognisances.  The 
act  of  res umption  passed  by  the  Yorkist  parlia- 
ment contained  an  express  except  ion  in  favour 
of  his  crown  grants,  and  he  was  placed  on 
various  committees  {Rot.  Pari.  v.  279,  287). 
Entrusted  with  the  ungrateful  task  of  inves- 
tigating a  riot  between  the  Londoners  and 
some  Italians,  he  was  put  in  fear  of  his  life, 
and  in  Mav  1456  fled  to  Writ  tie,  near 
Chelmsford,  *  nothing  well  pleased '(  Fabyas, 
p.  630;  Paston  Letters,  i.  386).  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  Queen  Margaret  temporarily 
estranged  him  by  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
Archbishop  Bourchier  and  viscount  Bour- 
chier  from  their  offices.  But  on  the  whole 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  roval  party; 
possibly  he  had  ideas  of  holding  the  balance 
between  Margaret  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
Sir  James  Kamsay  thus  explains  the  incident 
(which  he  thinks  occurred  on  this  occasion^ 
of  Buckingham  reminding  York  that  he  '  had 
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nothing  to  lean  to  but  the  kin^s  grace '  (^liot. 
Pari  V.  347).  In  April  1467  Buckingham 
was  with  the  court  at  Hereford,  and  a  year 
later  accompanied  thequeen  to  Londonfor  the 
famous '  loveday  *  between  the  two  rival  parties 
{Paston  Letters f  i.  410,  426).  He  remained 
loyal  on  the  reopening  of  the  struggle  in 
1469,  and  in  the  I^ebruary  following  received 
a  grant  in  recognition  of  his  services  against 
the  rebels  in  Kent  (Fcedera,  xi.  443).  A 
few  months  later  he  sent  awav  the  bishops, 
who  appeared  with  an  armea  retinue  just 
before  the  battle  of  Northampton  (10  J^uly 
1460)  to  demand  a  royal  audience  for  the 
Yorkist  peers.  '  Ye  come,'  said  Buckingham, 
'not  as  bishops  to  treat  for  peace,  but  as  men 
of  arms'  {English  Chron,  ed.  Davies,  p.  96). 
In  the  combat  that  ensued  he  was  slain  by 
the  Kentish  men  beside  the  king's  tent  (t^. 
p.  97).  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  church 
of  the  Greyfriars  at  Northampton  (Dugpale, 
i.  166).  In  his  will  he  left  gifts  to  the 
canons  of  Maxstoke  (Maxstoke  Castle  in 
Warwickshire  being  a  favourite  residence) 
and  to  the  college  of  Pleshey  in  Essex,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  Thomas  of  Gloucester 
(ti6.)  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  landowner 
in  England;  his  estates  lay  all  over  central 
England,  from  Holdemess  to  Brecknock,  and 
firom  Stafford  to  Tunbridge. 

A  portrait  at  Penshurst  has  no  claim  to 
be  a  likeness ;  it  was  painted  by  Lucas  Cor- 
nelisas  [q.  v.]  under  Henry  VIII,  as  one  of  a 
series  representing  constables  of  Queen- 
borough  (cf.  Walpolb,  Letters,  ed.  Cunning- 
ham, li.  302).  l^obably  more  trustworthy 
is  the  head  on  the  tomb  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ  {d.  1454)  at  Warwick,  engraved  in 
Dovle's  *  Official  Baronage.' 

Buckingham  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Neville,  first  earl  of  Westmorland 
[q.  v.l  She  was  godmother  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  Edward  (Henry  VPs  son),  and 
did  not  die  until  20  Sept.  1480,  surviving  a 
second  husband,  Walter  Blount,  lord  Mount- 
joy  {Rot.  Pari,  vi.  128;  Enfflish  Chron.  ed. 
I)avies,  p.  109 ;  Testamenta  Vetusta^  p.  366). 
By  her  Buckingham  had  seven  sons  (four  of 
wnom  died  young)  and  five  daughters.  Of 
the  sons  who  reached  manhood,  Humphrey 
was  'ffretly  hurt'  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans 
(1466),  and  died  not  long  Siher  {Paston  Let- 
terSf  i.  333 ;  Pot.  Pari.  v.  308),  leaving  by 
his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Beaufort,  second  duke  of  Somerset  [q.  v.],  a 
son,  Henry  Stafford,  second  duke  of  Bucking- 
him  fq.  v.]  Henry,  apparently  the  second  | 
son  of  the  nrst  duke,  married,  before  1464,  the 
better  known  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John,  first  duke  of  Somerset,  and  mother 
pf  Henry  VII  by  her  first  husband,  Edmund 


Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond ;  he  died  in  1481 
(Stafford  MSS.  vol.  i.  f.  346  6 ;  Test.  Vet. 
p.  324 ;  cf.  State  Papers^  Venetian,  i.  103). 
The  first  duke's  third  surviving  son  was 
John,  K.G.  and  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  died 
8  May  1473. 

The  five  daughters  were:  1.  Anne,  who 
married,  first,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  heir-apparent 
of  the  Lancastrian  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was 
executed  with  his  father  in  1462 ;  secondly, 
Sir  Thomas  Cobham  of  Sterborough  (d, 
1471)  ;  she  died  in  1472.  2.  Joanna,  mar- 
ried, before  1461,  to  William,  viscount  Beau- 
mont, from  whom  she  was  separated  before 
1477,  and  married,  secondly,  Sir  William 
Kny vet  of  Buckenham  in  Norfolk ;  she  was 
living  in  1480.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  Margaret. 
6.  Catherine,  married,  before  1467,  to  John 
Talbot,  third  earl  of  Shrewsbury  {d.  1473) ; 
she  died  26  Dec.  1476. 

About  1460  there  was  some  talk  of  marry- 
ing one  of  Buckingham's  daughters,  probably 
the  eldest,  to  the  dauphin,  afterwanJs 
Louis  XI  (Beaucourt,  Hist,  de  Charles  VII, 
V.  137). 

[Many  details  of  the  Stafford  family  history 
are  contained  in  Lord  Bagot's  Stafford  Manu- 
scripts described  in  Hist  MSS.  Comm.  4th  Rep. 
App.  pp.  325  et  seq.  See  also  Rotuli  Parlia- 
mentorum ;  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Priry  Council,  ed.  Nicolas;  Inquisitiones  post 
mortem  (Record  Comm.)  and  Kymer's  Foedera 
(orig.  ed.) ;  Issue  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  ed. 
Devon  ;  Oesta  Henrici  V  (English  Hist.  Soc.) ; 
Chronicle  of  London  and  Fabyan's  Chronicle, 
ed.  Ellis;  Wavrin's  Chronicle  and  St^'venson's 
Wars  in  France  (Rolls  Ser.)  ;  English  Chronicle, 
ed.  Davits  (Camden  Soc);  Journal  d*un  Bour- 
geois de  Paris  and  Paris  pendant  la  Domina- 
tion Anglaise,  publ.  by  the  Soci^te  de  THistoire 
de  Paris ;  Pastoo  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner ;  Nicolas's 
Testamenta  Vetusta ;  Dasdale's  Baronage ; 
G.  E.  C[okayne]'s  Complete  Peerage.]  J.  T-t. 

STAFFORD.  HUMPHREY,  Earl  op 
Devon  (1439-1469),  bom  in  1439,  was  only 
son  of  William  Stafford  of  Hook  and  South- 
wick  by  his  wife  Katherine  (d.  1480),  daugh- 
ter of  bir  John  Chediock.  The  family  came 
originally  from  Staffordshire,  and  was  a 
branch  of  that  to  which  the  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Barons  Stafford  belonged.  John 
Stafford  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  Humphrey's  great-uncle  (see  pedigree 
in  IIuTCHiN8*8  Ihrset,  ii.  179).  On  his 
father's  death,  :^8  Oct.  1449,  he  succeeded  to 
his  estates,  being  then  ten  years  old,  and  in 
1461  he  succeeded  to  those  of  his  cousin 
Humphrey,  son  of  Sir  John  Stafford.  He 
early  adopted  the  Yorkist  cause,  and  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Towton  on  29  March  1*^61, 
being  knighted  by  Edward  IV  on  the  field. 
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Further  honours  followed  in  the  same  year ; 
he  was  made  high  steward  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  (15  June),  constable  of  Bristol  and 
keeper  of  Kingswood  and  Gillingham  forests 
(26  July),  and  joint-commissioner  of  array  in 
Dorset,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset  (12  Aug.) 
From  26  July  1461   to  28  Feb.  1462-3  he 
was   summoned  to   parliament  by  writ  as 
Baron  Stafford  of  South  wick,  and  on  24  April 
1464  he  was  created  baron  with  that  title 
by  patent.     On  20  Oct.  1462  he  was  made 
commissioner  of  array  to  raise  forces  in  view 
of  an   expected  Scottish  invasion  (IIoare, 
Wiltshire,  vi.  157).     On  11  Nov.  1464  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  Dartmoor,  and  on 
20  March  14(*4-5  constable  of  Bridgwater 
Castle.  In  the  following  year  he  was  selected 
by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  citizens  of  Salisbury  (ib. 
p.  169),  and  on  8  June  following  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  great  seal  to  George 
Neville  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  York  (Rymer, 
Faderaj  xi.  578).    In  May  1468  he  was  made 
commissioner  to  treat  for  peace  with  Francis, 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  on  3  July  following 
was  again  a  commissioner  for  array.  Accord- 
ing to  Wark worth,  early  in  1469  he  insti- 
gated the  execution  of  Henry  Courtenay, 
seventh  earl  of  Devon,  hoping  to  get  the 
earldom  for  himself  (Warkworth,  Chron. 
p.  6).     In  the  same  year  ho  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  and  on  7  May  was  created 
Earl  of  Devon.     On   12  July,  however,  he 
was  one  of  the  'ceducious  persones '  whose 
*  covetous  rule  and  gydyn^e '  were  denounced 
by  the   commons  in  a  bill  of  articles  pre- 
sented by  Clarence  to  the  king  (printea  in  ' 
Wakkworth,    Chron.   pp.  46-7).      In  the 
same  month  he  was  sent  with  seven  thousand 
archers  to  oppose  Robin  of  Redesdale  [q.  v.] 
at  Edgecote.     He  quarrelled,  however,  with 
William    Herbert,   first   earl   of  Pembroke 
[q.  v.],  and  retired  with  all  his  troops  (Wark-  ' 
AvoRTH,  p.  7),  with  the  result  that  Pembroke 
was  defeated.  Edward  I\^  thereupon  ordered 
the  sheriffs  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset  to 
put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  lie  was  captured. 
He  was  apprehended  by  some  commoners  of 
Somerset,  and  beheaded  at  Bridgwater  on 
17  Aug-.  1469.     He  was  buried  in  Glaston- 
bury Abbev,  and   his  will  was  proved  on 
29  Feb.  14(19-70. 

By  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bere  or  Barre,  he  left  no  issue.  His  widow 
married  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  son  of  Henry, 
first  earl  of  Essex  [q.  v.],  and,  dying  on 
1  March  1488-9,  was  buried  in  the  parish  ; 
church  at  Ware,  where  there  is  an  inscription 
to  her  memory. 

He  was  the  last  male  of  his  family,  and 
his  estates  were  divided  among  his  coheiresses 


(see  HuTCHiNs's  Dorset,  ii.  170-81),  but  they 
were  seized  by  his  cousin,  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  of  Grafton  (d,  1485),  who  was  a 
favourite  of  Richard  HI ;  helped  to  defeat 
his  kinsman,  Heniy  Stafford,  second  duke  of 
Buckingham  [q.  v.J,  in  1483,  and  was,  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  attainted  of 
treason  and  executed  at  Tyburn  on  17  Nov. 
1485  (Campbell,  Materials  for  Henry  VIFs 
JRei'ffn),  From  him  was  descended  Sir 
Edward  Stafford  [q.  v.] 

[Rolls  of  Pari,  passim ;  Rymer*B  Foedera,  xi. 
578,  624,  725;  Harl.  MS.  6129  ;  Bodleian  MS. 
1160;  Three  Fifteenth-Cent.  Chron.  (Camden 
Soc),  where  he  is  confused  with  John  Courtenay, 
earl  of  Devon,  who  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury  on 
4  May  1471  ;  Warkworth's  Chron.  (Camden 
See.),  pp.  I,  6.  7,  30,  46-8;  William  of  Wor- 
cester's Chron.  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Hoare's  Wiltshire 
passim  ;  Hutchins's  Dorset,  ii.  179-81 ;  CoUin- 
son's  Somerset;  Burke's  Extinct,  Doyle*s  and 
G.  E.  qokayne  Js  Peerages.]  A.  F  P. 

STAFFORD,  JOHN  (d,  1462),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  son  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  called  *  of  the  silver  hand/ 
who  was  sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  and 
a  kinsman  of  his  contemporiury,  Humphrey 
Stafford,  first  duke  of  Buckingham  [a.  v.] 
John  Stafford's  mother  was  Elizabeth  Dyn- 
ham,  the  heiress  of  the  Dynhams  of  Ilook, 
near  Beaminster,  Dorset,  who  had  married, 
as  her  first  husband.  Sir  John  Maltravers. 
John  Stafford's  elder  brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  was  grandfather  of  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, earl  of  Devon  [q.  v.])  Gascoigne  (Loci 
e  Libra  Veritatum,  p.  40)  speaks  of  the  arch- 
bishop as  illegitimate,  an  allegation  for 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation. 
Stafford  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  doctor  of  civil  law  before  1413, 
when  his  name  appears  at  the  head  of  the 
doctors  of  that  faculty,  who  subscribed  the 
letter  submitting  to  the  proposed  visitation 
of  the  university  by  Philip  Repington  [q.v.], 
bishop  of  Lincoln  (Wood,  Hi^t,  and  Antiq. 
i.  556).  In  1419  he  became  dean  of  the 
Court  of  Arches  in  succession  to  John  Kemp 
(1380  .^-1454)  [q.  v.]  On  9  Sept.  of  that  year 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  and  in 
1421  was  also  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
diocese.  In  May  1421  Stafford  was  made 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  to  which  office  he  was 
reappointed  on  the  death  of  Henry  V.  In 
December  1422  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  treasurer,  and  made  dean  of  St.  Martin's, 
London.  On  9  Sept.  1423  he  was  advanced  to 
thedeanery  of  Wells,  and  in  1424  received  the 
prebend  of  Stow  in  Lindsey  at  Lincoln  (Lb 
Neve,  i.  153,  ii.  211).  In  politics  Stsfforf 
attached  himself  to  Henry  Beaufort  [q.  T.jy 
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the  bishop  of  'Winchealer,  tbrou^  whose 
influence  lie  was  elected  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  on  12  Maj  1425.  He  was  consecrated 
by  Beaufort  at  Blackfriars,  London,  on 
aV  May.  Stafford  now  became  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  council  during  the  king's 
minority,, but  reeigned  his  office  as  treasurer 
on  13  March  1426,  at  the  same  time  that 
Beaufort  had  to  surrender  the  chancellor- 

Stafibrd  seems  to  have  been  reappointed 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  before  11  July  1428, 
and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  the  young 
king  of  France  in  1430  {Nicolas,  Pr^c. 
Privy  Council,  iii.  310,  iv,  29).  After  bis 
return  to  England  he  was  made  chancellor 
on  4  March  1182,  and  retained  that  office 
for  nearly  eighteen  years.  Ha  is  the  first 
holder  of  the  otBce  who  is  known  to  have 
been  called  '  lord  chancellor '  (cf.  Sat.  Pari. 
V.  103).  As  chancellor  Stafford  continued 
his  support  of  Beaufort's  policy,  but  without 
taking  any  very  marked  share  in  public 
i^airs  bevond  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
receired  his  reward  when  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury fell  vacant  in  1443.  Archbishop 
Chl'cbeley  had  beforu  hia  death  intended  to 
resign,  and  recommended  StaSbrdashiasuc- 


wasappointed  to  the  archbishopric  on  13  May 
1443.  Stafford's  experience  had  made  him 
indispensable,  and  he  retained  his  olfice  as 
chancellor  af^er  his  accession  to  the  primacy. 
He  continued  bis  old  political  relations  and 
Wipprted  William  de  la  Pole,  fourth  earl  of 
Siuiolk  [q.T.],  in  the  negotiation  of  the  king's 
marriage,  at  which  he  otticiated  on  22  April 
1445.  He  took  part  in  the  reception  of  the 
French  embassy  in  July,  and  as  chancellor 
replied  to  the  ambassadors  in  a  Latin  speech. 
Hewa3not,however,BOiealousinhi8aupport 
of  the  peace  as  the  king  wished,  and  seems 
to  have  endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  parties  of  Suffolk  and  Gloucester 
(Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VI,  i.  92,  104- 
110,  140;  Hook,  t.  ir)2-5).  Still  he  con- 
tinued in  office  till  31  Jan.  1450,  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  crisis  which  attended  the 
fall  of  Suffolk  he  resigned  the  chancery. 
Stafford  does  not  seem  to  have  ahared  in 
Suffolk's  unpopularity,  and  his  resignation 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  loss  of  favour  with 
the  court.    According  to  Fabyan  (Chronicle, 

5.  623),  Stafford  accompanied  Humphrey, 
uke  of  Buckingham,  on  his  mission  to  en- 
deavour to  conciliate  Cade  on  30  June;  but 
in  this,  as  in  a  subsequent  statement  that 
Stafford  aschancellor  issued  a  general  pardon 
a  few  days  later,  the  chronicler  has  perhaps 
confoaed  lum  with  his  successor,  John  Kemp. 


!  However,  Stafford  was  certainly  on  the  com- 
mission which  was  appointed  on  1  Aug.  to 

try  offenders  in  Kent  (Ramsat,  ii.  132).  In 
August  1451  Stafford  received  the  king  when 
he  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  Becket  at,  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Maidstone  on  26  May  1452,  and  was  buried 
in  the  martyrdom  at  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
where  bis  tomb  is  marked  by  a  marble  slab 
with  a  brass. 

Stafford  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
public  administration  during  almost  the 
whole  of  his  career.  He  was  'a  cautious 
experienced  official '  (Hambat),  whose  know- 
ledge made  him  almost  indispensable  to  the 
government.  Bishop  Stubb8(Ct>n(/ifurHmiT/ 
aietory,  iii.  148)  saysof  him  that  'if  he  had 
done  little  good  he  had  done  no  harm.' 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  in  recommending 
Stafford  as  his  successor  to  the  pope,  did  so 
on  the  ground  of  his  '  high  intellectual  and 
moral  qualifications,  the  nobility  of  his  birth, 
and  his  own  almost  boundless  hospitality  ' 
{Anglia  Sacra,  i.  572).  Oascoigne,  who  was 
hostile  to  the  archbishop,  says  that  Staffiird 
was  father  of  bastard  offspring  'by  a  nun 
(Loci  e  Libra  Veritatum,  p.  231)."  Eccle- 
siastically the  most  important  incident  of 
Staflbrd's  primacy  was  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute  us  to  the  heresi?  of  Bishop  Iteginald 
Pecock.  Pecock's  teaching  gave  much  offence, 
but  though  he  forwardeaa  statement  of  his 
doctrine  to  Stafford  in  a  document  stvled 
'  Abbreviatio  lieginaldi  Pecock,"  Stafibrd 
took  no  decisive  action  against  him  [see 
art.  Pecock,  I{eqi.\ai.»  ;  1'kcock,  Mfprfimr 
of  overmuch  Blaming  (if  the  Clergy,  ii.  BIG]. 
I  [LotlerB  and  Pnpers  illnBtr«tive  of  the  Reign 
I  of  King  Henry  VI  (RoUh  Sit.)  ;  Correspondence 
:  of  T.  Bekynlon  (Rolls Ser.) ;  Fabyan'™  Chronicle; 
NicolaHHproceodingsandOrdinanctsorthePrivy 
Council ;  Wilkins's  Concilia  ;  lismsny's  l4Uicas- 
ter  and  York  ;  Hoot's  Archbishops  of  L'anter- 
bury,  r.  130-87  ;  Foes's  Jndges  of  England;  au- 
thorities quoted.]  C.  L.  K. 

I  STAFFORD,  JOHN  (1728-1800),  inde- 
pendent divine,  waa  bom  at  Leicester  in 
August  1728.  At  first  a  wool-comber,  he 
in  1749  entered  the  independent  academy  at 
Northampton,  where  he  was  prepared  for  the 
ministry  by  Philip  Doddridge  [q.  v.]  On  the 
deatii  of  tlie  latter,  two  years  later,  he  went 
to  the  academy  at  Plaisterenf'  Hall,  Addle 
Street,  London, and  finished  his  seven  years' 
course  of  study  under  John  Conder  at  Mile 
End.  He  now  loined  the  independent  church 
inNew  Broad  Slreet,underJnhntiuyse[q.T.], 
and  afterwards  preached  at  lloyaton  and  St. 
Neotfl.  In  March  1758  he  waa  invited  to 
succeed  Onyse,  and  was  ordained  pastor  on 
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11  May.  He  remained  minister  of  New 
Broad  Street  till  his  death  forty-two  years 
later.  Several  years  after  his  ordination  he 
underwent  some  loss  of  reputation  owing  to 
his  having  interpreted  infavour  of  himself  and 
his  family  the  terms  of  a  bequest  providing 
for  an  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  minister 
of  New  Broad  Street  for  the  time  being.  A 
court  of  law  decided  in  his  favour  on  techni- 
cal grounds,  but  accompanied  the  decision 
with  a  strong  censure  on  his  conduct.    He 

S reached  for  the  last  time  on  6  Oct  1799.  He 
ied  at  his  house  in  Chiswell  Street,  Fins- 
bury,  on  22  Feb.  1800,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunhill  Fields.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb 
there  says  that  *  in  refuting  error  he  was 
skilful,  in  defending  truth  bold,  in  his  work 
as  a  Christian  minister  and  pastor  zealous 
and  faithful.'  His  theology  was  rigidly  Cal- 
vinistlc.  Stafford's  wife  Hannah,  also  buried 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Blythe.  Her  five  children  predeceased  both 
their  parents. 

Stafford  published  in  1772, 8vo,  with  notes 
critical  and  explanatory,  '  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Grace  considered  in 
25  plain  and  practical  Discourses  on  the 
whole  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;'  a  second  edition,  12mo,  appeared 
in  1773.  It  is  favourably  spoken  of  m  John 
Ryland's  *  OhristianaB  Militias  Viaticum,'  and 
in  Edward  Williams's  *  Christian  Preacher,' 
but  is  termed  *  experimental '  in  Bicker- 
steth's  '  Christian  Student '  (4th  ed.,  p.  413). 
Stafford  also  published  *  A  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Death  of  Elizabetli  Stafford 
[his  eldest  daughter],  with  some  Anecdotes 
of  her,'  1774,  8vo ;  2nd  ed.  1775. 

A  portrait  of  Stafford,  engraved  by  Val- 
lance,  is  dated  1775. 

[Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches,  ii.  243-8 ; 
Gent.  Mag.  1800,  i.  286;  Allibone's  Diet.  Engl. 
Lit.  ii.  2218;  Lit.  Mem.  of  Living  Authors; 
Evans's  Cat.  Engr.  Portraits.]       G.  Le  G.  N. 

STAFFORD,  RALPH  de,  first  Earl 
OF  Stafford  (1299-1372),  elder  son  of 
Edmund,  lord  de  Stafford  (d.  1308),  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralj)h,  lord  Basset 
(d.  1299),  of  Drayton,  Staffordshire,  and 
granddaughter  of  Kalph  Basset  {d.  1265) 
[q.  v.],  was  born  in  1299,  being  nine  years 
old  at  his  father's  death.  He  had  livery  of 
his  lands  6  Dec.  1323.  Having  been  made 
a  knight-banneret  on  20  Jan.  1327,  he  served 
in  that  and  the  following  year  against  the 
Scots.  Joining  himself  to  William,  lord 
Montacute  (1301-1344)  [q.  v.],  he  swore  in 
1330  to  maintain  the  quarrel  of  the  lords 
against  Roger  (IV)  de  ^lortimer,  fourth  earl 
of  March  (1287P-1330)  [q.  v.]    In  1332  he 


was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  for  Staffordshire  (O^.  Pat.  HoUs,  p. 
276).  In  April  he  was  about  to  go  beyond 
sea  on  the  king*s  business  (ib.  p.  297),  and 
in  the  summer  took  part  in  tne  expedition  of 
Edward  de  Baliol  [q.v.J  into  Scotland,  where 
he  served  in  the  ensumg  years,  being  there 
with  his  second  wife,  Margaret,  in  October 
1336.  In  November  of  that  year  he  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  parliament,  and  on 
10  Jan.  1337  was  appointed  stewurd  of  the 
king^s  household  and  a  privy  councillor 
(Dorp).  From  1338  to  1340  he  served  with 
the  king  in  Flanders.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  be  certain  about  his  actions,  for  Froissart 
occasionally  confuses  him  with  his  younger 
brother,  Sir  Richard  Stafford  (see  Fboissabt, 
iv.  60  and  293,  v.  201  and  400,  ed.  Luce), 
who  in  1337  was  sent  with  others  on  an 
embassy  to  the  counts  of  Hainault  and 
Gueldres,  and  also  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  (t^. 
i.  361,  368),  and  had  a  share  in  the  victory 
of  Cadsant  {ib.  p.  408),  and  was  in  1339  in 
the  king's  army  at  Vironfosse  (ib.  p.  469). 
Lord  Stafford  accompanied  Edwara  on  hu 
hurried  return  to  England  on  30  Nov.  1340, 
and  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Canterbuiy 
with  a  sumnions  to  John  de  Stratford  [q.  v. J, 
the  archbishop,  to  appear  before  hiin(F<Bderaf 
ii.  1148).  In  the  summer  of  1342  he  under- 
took to  lead  reinforcements  to  the  king's 
troops  in  Brittanv  {ib.  p.  1201),  and  sailed 
in  joint  command  on  14  Aug.  (Murtmuth, 
p.  125).  The  expedition,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  was  in  chief  commandf  re- 
lieved Brest,  and  the  English,  after  burning 
sixty  French  galleys,  landed  and  overran 
the  country,  and,  having  sent  back  their 
ships  to  England  to  convey  the  king,  laid 
siege  to  Morlaix,  and  on  30  Sept.  defeated 
Charles  of  Blois,  who  marched  to  its  relief. 
After  the  king's  arrival  Stafford  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Vannes,  and,  advancing  too 
eagerly  to  meet  a  sally,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  many  of  his  followers  were  also  taken 
or  slain  (Froissart,  iii.  25).  He  was  ex- 
changed for  Olivier  de  Clisson,  and  was  one 
of  the  English  lords  who  in  January  1343 
assisted  at  the  arrangement  of  the  truce  at 
Malestroit.  On  20  May  he  was  sent  with 
others  on  an  embassy  to  Clement  VI  with 
reference  to  a  peace,  and  on  1  July  to  treat 
with  the  Flemings  and  the  German  princes 
(FcEdera,  ii.  1224,  1227).  He  also  m  this 
year  accompanied  Henir  of  Lancaster,  earl 
of  Derbv  (afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster) 
[q.  v.],  in  an  expedition  intended  for  the 
relief  of  Lochmaban  Castle  (Walsisgham, 
i.  254).  He  took  part  in  the  tournament 
held  at  Hereford  in  September  1344. 
On  23  Feb.  1345  Stafford  was  appointed 
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seneschal  of  Aquitaine,  and  after  Easter 
embarked  at  Bristol  with  fourteen  ships 
laden  with  troops  and  landed  at  Bordeaux. 
Having  been  joined  by  Derby  about  1  July, 
he  took  part  in  the  earl's  campaign  in 
Gascony,  commanded  the  attack  by  water 
at  the  taking  of  Bergerac  on  the  Dordogne, 
was  constantly  with  the  earl,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Walter  Manny  [q.  v.], 
acted  as  one  of  his  marshals.  Sir  Kichard 
Stafford  was  also  prominent  among  the 
English  leaders,  was  at  the  siege  of  Ber- 
gerac, commanded  the  garrison  at  Liborne, 
and  assisted  in  the  relief  of  Auberoche. 
After  the  surrender  of  Aiguillon  in  Decem- 
ber, Derby  appointed  Lord  Stafford  governor 
of  the  place  in  order  that  he  might  operate 
on  the  Lot  while  he  himself  attacked  La 
R6ole  (Froissart,  vol.  iii.  pref.  p.  xx),  where 
Sir  Richard  was  with  him  at  the  surrender 
of  the  place  in  January  1346.  In  March 
Lord  Stafford  signifiea  his  wish  to  resign 
the  office  of  seneschal,  and  Edward  wrote  to 
Derby  bidding  him  if  possible  to  induce  him 
to  continue  in  office  {Padera,  iii.  73).  Pro- 
bably about  the  beginning  of  April  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  (afterwards  King  John 
of  France)  advanced  with  a  large  army  to 
the  siege  of  Aiguillon.  Stafford  had  re- 
paired tne  fortifications  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  where  in  one  place  the  town  lay  open 
is  said  to  have  raised  a  barrier  of  wine-casks 
filled  with  stones  (Knighton,  col.  2589); 
the  garrison  was  strong,  and  he  defended 
the  town  valiantlv  (Avesbury,  p.  366). 
Froissart  assigns  the  chief  part  in  the  de- 
fence to  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Stafford  left  the  place  some  time 
before  the  siege  was  raised,  which  was  not 
until  20  Aug. ;  for  he  certainly  fought  in 
the  division  commanded  by  the  Prince  at 
Cre^y  on  the  following  Saturday,  28th 
(Chandos  Herald,  1.  127;  according  to 
Froissart,  this  was  his  brother  Sir  Richard, 
see  iii.  169,  408,  but  the  Herald  is  the  better 
authority).  His  brother  Richard  was  also 
in  the  battle,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by 
the  king  with  Reginald,  lord  Cobham,  to 
count  the  slain  (t^.  pp.  190,  432).  Lord 
Stafford  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  and 
in  February  1347  was  sent  by  the  king  and 
council  on  a  mission  to  Scotland  with  re- 
ference to  the  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith 
and  Fife  (Cal,  Doc.  Scotland,  p.  270). 
Returning  to  the  English  camp,  he  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Calais,  and,  as 
one  of  the  king's  marshals  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  received  the 
keys  of  the  town  and  castle  (Froissart,  iv. 


63;  according  to  another  recension  of  the 
'Chroniques,  t^.  p. 


293,  this  is  said  to  have 


been  done  by  Sir  Richard,  who  was  also  at 
the  siege,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake). 
The  king  granted  him  some  property  in  the 
town  (t6.  p.  65).  He  was  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  truce  made  near  Calais  on 
28  Sept.  i^Fcedera,  iii.  136).  During  1348 
he  was  one  of  the  original  knights  or  foun* 
ders  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  became  one 
of  the  sureties  for  the  Earl  of  Desmond  [see 
under  Fitzthomas  or  Fitzgerald,  Maurice], 
received  a  grant  of  573/.  for  his  expenses  in 
France,  ana  contracted  to  serve  the  king 
during  his  life  with  sixty  men-at-arms  for 
a  yearly  stipend  of  600/.  He  took  part  in 
the  naval  victory  of  L'Espa^ols-sur-mer  in 
August  1350  (Froissart,  iv.  89),  and  in 
October  was  commissioned  to  treat  with  the 
Scots  at  York  {FoRdera,  iii.  205). 

On  5  March  1351  the  king  created  him 
Earl  of  Stafford  (Doyxe).  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  and  captain  of  Aqui- 
taine  on  6  March  1352,  he  proceeded  thither, 
and  in  September  defeated  the  French 
forces  from  Agen,  taking  captive,  along  with 
seven  knights  of  the  company  of  the  star,  a 
noted  leader  named  Jean  le  Meingre  or 
Boucicaut,  for  whose  capture  he  received 
the  next  year  1,000/.  from  the  exchequer 
(Geoffret  le  Baker,  p.  12 ;  Ismes  of  the 
Exchequer,  p.  159).  During  a  long  session 
of  the  justices  in  eyre  at  Chester  he  joined 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others  there  in 
1353  in  order  to  protect  them,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  king's  orders,  returned  to 
Gascony  (Knigiitox,  col.  2606).  He  joined 
the  expedition  fitted  out  bv  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  the  summer  of  1355  to  aid  the 
king  of  Navarre,  which  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  the  earl  sailed  later  with  the 
king  to  Calais,  and  took  part  in  Edward's 
campaign  in  northern  France  [see  under 
Edward  III].  Returning  to  England  with 
the  king,  he  accompanied  him  in  his  cam- 
pai^  in  Scotland,  which  lasted  until  the 
spnng  of  1356.  Meanwhile  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  followed  the  Prince  of  Wales  into 
France  in  1355,  was  sent  by  him  with 
letters  to  England  in  December,  rejoined  his 
army,  and  fought  at  Poitiers  on  19  Sept. 
1356  (AvESBURY,  pp.  436,  445 ;  Geoffrey 
LE  Baker,  pp.  130,  297;  Froissart,  v.  31). 
In  1358  the  earl  received  custody  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Desmond's  lands  in  Ireland. 
Both  he  and  Sir  Richard  having  accom- 
pained  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  France 
in  October  1359,  a  sudden  attack  was  mtde 
upon  the  earl's  quarters  on  26  Nov.  when 
he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims, 
but  he  repulsed  it  with  signal  success 
(KyiGHTON,  col.  2621 ).  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  that  drew  up  the  treaty  of 
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Bretigni  on  11  May  1360.  In  1361  he  ac- 
companied Lionel  (afterwards  duke  of 
Clarence)  [q.  v.]  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland. 
In  that  year  his  brother  Sir  Richard  was 
seneschal  of  Gascony,  and  held  that  office 
until  8  June  1362  (Fctdera,  iiL  628,  653). 
The  earl  is  said  to  have  again  served  in 
France  in  1365  (Duodalb),  and  in  1367 
contracted  during  his  life  to  serve  the  king 
in  peace  or  war  with  a  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  at  a  yearly  stipend  of  one  thousand 
marks  from  the  customs  of  the  ports  of 
London  and  Boston  (Fcedera,  iu.  821). 
Meanwhile  in  1366  his  brother  Sir  Hichard 
was  appointed  to  go  on  an  embassy,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Richard,  to  the  papal 
court.  Emaciated  and  worn  out  with  old 
age  and  constant  military  service,  the  earl 
died  at  his  castle  of  Tunbridge,  Kent,  on 
31  Aug.  1372,  and  was  there  buried. 

(Stafford  is  much  praised  for  his  valour  and 
daring.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  priory 
of  Stone,  Staffordshire,  founded  by  his  an- 
cestor, llobert  de  Stafford,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  {Monasticorif  vi.  226,  231),  g^ve 
tlie  manor  of  Rollright,  Oxfordshire,  to  the 
priory  of  Cold  Norton  in  that  county  (tb. 
p.  421),  and  about  1344  founded  a  house  of 
Austin  friars  in  Stafford  (ib.  p.  1399).  He 
married  (1)  a  wife  named  Katherine ;  and 
(2)  before  10  Oct.  1336  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Audeley,  earl  of 
(Jlouccstor,  who  died  7  Sept.  1347.  By  her 
ho  had  two  sons — the  elder,  Ralph,  who 
marri(}il  Maud,  elder  daughter  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster  [see  under  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
first  Duke  of  Lancaster],  and  died  before 
13o2,  leaving  no  issue,  and  Hugh  (see  below) 
— and  four  daughters. 

The  earl's  brother  Sir  Richard  married 
Matilda,  widow  of  Richard  de  Vernon,  and 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  de  Cam- 
ville,  baron  Camville  of  Clifton,  Stafford- 
shire, and,  receivinj^  that  lordship  by  his 
marriage,  was  styled  Sir  Richard  Stafford  of 
Clifton,  and  in  1362  is  described  as  baron 
{Fwderay  iii.  057).  The  date  of  his  death 
has  not  been  ascertained.  He  left  a  son 
Richard,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament 
as  Baron  Stafford  of  Clifton  from  1371  to 
1379,  and  died  in  1381,  leaving  by  his  first 
wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Vernon  of  II addon,  two  sons — Edmund 
(le  Stafford  [([.  v.],  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Tlioniiis  Stafford. 

Hugh  de  Staffort),  second  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford (1;U2?-138()),  second  son  of  Ralph,  first 
earl,  was  born  about  1342,  and  served  in  the 
king's  campaign  in  France  in  13o9.  Having 
entered  the  retinue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
was  with  him  in  Aquitaine,  1363-6,  followed 


him  in  his  Spanish  expedition,  and  was  one 
of  a  party  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
(Chandos  Herald,  L  2461).  On  8  Jan. 
1371  he  received  a  summons  to  parliament 
as  Baron  de  Stafford  (Doyle),  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  on  31  Aug.  1372,  his  elder 
brother  (see  above)  having  died  previously, 
succeeded  as  second  Earl  of  Stafford.  At 
that  date  he  was  setting  out  on  the  abortive 
expedition  undertaken  for  the  relief  of 
Thouars.    He  accompanied  John  of  Gaunt 

Sq.  v.]  in  his  invasion  of  France  in  1373. 
xi  1375  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge in  Brittany,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  was  made  a  knight  of  the  (barter. 
He  belonged  to  the  court  party,  but  never- 
theless, on  the  meeting  of  the  '  Good  parlia- 
ment' in  April  1376,  was  one  of  the  four 
earls  appointed,  with  other  magrnates,  to 
confer  with  the  commons,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  standing  council  proposed  by  the 
commons  and  accepted  by  the  King.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament  of  January  1377 
he  was  again  appointed  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  lords  to  advise  the  commons  (Rot, 
ParL  ii.  322, 326 ;  Chrm.  Angliof,  Ixviii.  70, 
113;  Stttbbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  429,  432,  437). 
At  the  coronation  of  Richard  II  on  16  July 
he  officiated  as  carver,  and  in  October  was 
appointed  of  the  privy  council  for  one  year. 
Making  himself  spokesman  for  the  discon- 
tented lords  in  1378,  he  reproached  Sir  John 
Philipot  {d.  1384)  [q.  v.]  for  defending  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  council,  but  Philipot  answered 
him  so  well  that  he  was  forced  to  be  silent. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
in  March  1379  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  public  finances,  and  in  1380  of  that  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  royal  household  {Hot. 
Pari.  iii.  57,  73).  Frois.sart  says  that  he 
took  part  in  the  Earl  of  Buckingham's  cam- 
paign in  France  {ChroniqxieSy  ii.  95,  ed.  Bu- 
chon;  but  if  this  is  correct  there  is  a  confu- 
sion in  the  passage  between  the  earFs  wife 
and  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  Enguerrand  de 
Couci  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  III; 
compare  Walsixgham,  i.  434,  and  Fced^ra^ 
iv.  91).  On  1  May  1381  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  for  settling  quarrels  in  the 
Scottish  marches.  He  and  nis  eldest  son, 
Sir  Ralph  Staflbrd,  one  of  the  queen's  at- 
tendants and  a  great  favourite  with  her  and 
the  king,  whose  companion  he  had  been  from 
boyhood,  marched  northward  with  the  king's 
army  in  1385.  While  the  army  was  near 
York,  Sir  Ralph  was  slain  by  Sir  John  Hol- 
land ("see  Holland,  John,  Duile  of  Exeteb 
and  £abl  of  Huntingdon].  The  earl  de- 
manded justice  of  the  king,  and  l^chaid 
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having  promised  that  it  should  be  done,  he 
continued  his  service  with  the  army.  It 
was  evidently  in  consequence  of  this  loss 
that  the  earl  went  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
in  1386,  making  his  will  at  Yarmouth  on 
15  April,  before  starting.  He  died  at 
Khodes,  on  his  homeward  journey,  on 
26  Sept.,  and  his  body  having  lieen  brought 
to  England  by  his  squire,  John  Hinkley,  it 
was  buried  m  Stone  IViory  (Dxjodalb, 
BaronagCy  i.  162 ;  Monasticon,  vi.  231Y  He 
married  Philippa,  second  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas de  Beaucnamp,  earl  of  Warwick  {d, 
1369),  who  predeceased  him,  and  had  by  her, 
besides  Sir  Ralph,  four  sons — Thomas  who 
succeeded  him  as  third  Earl  of  Stafford,  and 
died  in  1392;  William,  fourth  earl,  who 
died  in  1395  ;  Edmund,  fifth  earl,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on 
21  July  1403,  fighting  on  the  kinff^s  side,  and 
was  father  of  Humphrey  Stafford,  first  duke 
of  Buckingham  [q.  v.] — and  three  daughters, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Ralph  Neville,  first  earl  of 
Westmorland  [q.  v.J ;  Catherine,  wife  of 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  third  earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
Joan,  married  after  her  father's  death  to 
Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surrey  [q.  v.] 

[Murimath,  Avosbury,  Walsinghftm  (all 
Rolls  Sor.) ;  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  ed.  Thompson  ; 
Knighton,  ed.  Twisden  ;  Froissart,  ed.  Luce 
(Soci6r6  de  I'Histoire),  and  ed.  Buchon  (Pan- 
theon Litt.);  Chandos  Herald's  Le  Prince  Noir,  ' 
ed.  Michel;  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls;  Cal.  Doc.  Scot 
land  ;  Foedera;  Rot.  Pari.  (Record  publ.) ;  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage  and  Monasticon ;  Doyle's  Official 
Baronage.]  W.  H. 

STAFFORD,  Sir  RICHARD,  styled  'of 
Clifton  *  (fl.  1337-1369),  seneschal  of  Gas- 
cony.  [See  under  Stafford,  Ralph  db, 
first  Earl  of  Stafford.] 

STAFFORD,  RICHARD  (1663-1703), 
Jacobite  pamphleteer,  bom  in  1663  at  Marl- 
wood  Park  m  the  parish  of  Thombury, 
Gloucestershire,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Stafford.  The  father,  who  died  on  7  Jan. 
1704-5,  was  nephew  of  Sir  John  Stafford, 
constable  of  Bristol  Castle,  and  grandson  of 
AVilUam  Stafford  rl693-1684)  [q.  v.] 

Richard  Stafford  was  educated  at  the  free 
school,  Wootton-under-Edge,Gloucestershire, 
and  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
on  16  Feb.  1677-8.  Soon  after  graduating 
he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  he  appliea  himself  more 
to  divinity  than  to  common  law.  In  1689 
he  published,  in  large  quarto,  a  treatise  en- 
titled *  Of  Happiness,  wherein  it  is  fully  and 
particularly  manifested  that  the  greatest 
Happiness  of  this  Life  consisteth  in  the  Fear 
of  Orod  and  keeping  His  Commandments/ 


After  the  revolution  Stafford  became  a  rabid 
Jacobite.  Having  on  4  Jan.  1690  presented 
to  parliament  a  tract  setting  forth  his  poli- 
tical opinions  ('A  Supplemental  Tract  of 
Government  *),  he  was  committed  for  a  week 
to  Newgate.  In  the  ensuing  April  he  was 
further  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms  (and  his  chambers  at  the 
Temple  were  ordered  to  be  searched)  for 
having  handed  to  the  members  as  they  went 
into  the  House  of  Commons  two  more  printed 
sheets  on  politico-religious  topics.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  he  was  liberated  and  sent  to 
his  father  in  Gloucestershire,  '  that  he  take 
care  of  him.*  One  of  these  brochures  Staf- 
ford reissued  as  his  ^  Clear  Apology  and  Just 
Defence.'  Edward  Stephens  [q.  v.]  thought 
it  worth  while  to  issue  in  1690  a  whig 
counterblast,  which  he  called  *  An  Apology 
for  Mr.  R.  Stafford,  with  an  Admonition  to 
him  and  such  other  honest  mistaken 
People.* 

In  November  1091  Stafford,  *  being  alto- 
gether free  and  at  liberty,  though  not  in  his 
mind,'  retired  to  Kensington.  He  there 
busied  himself  in  writing  and  distributing 
more  pamphlets.  One  of  these,  in  which  he 
described  himself  as  ^  a  scribe  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
he  delivered  at  the  palace  into  the  hands  of 
Queen  Marv.  He  was  now  committed  to 
Bethlehem  llospital,  whence  on  26  Nov.  the 
speaker  received  a  communication  from  him, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  governor  was 
ordered  to  refuse  him  the  use  of  writinflr 
materials.  Nevertheless,  Stafford  continued 
to  print  more  or  less  incoherent  Jacobite  bro- 
chures and  religious  tracts.  He  afterwards 
published  various  religious  discourses,  a  col- 
lection of  which  appeared  in  1702.  He  was 
probably  liberated  from  Bethlehem  Hospital 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  2  July  1703. 

Stafford  printed  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
his  own  publications.  They  include  *  The 
Pnnted  Sayings  of  Richard  Stafford,  a  pri- 
soner in  Bedlam  ;  *  appeals  to  parliament  and 
the  privy  council ;  and  a  fetter  (printed 
1  Oct.  1(J92)  wishing  James  II  *a  speedy, 
safe,  and  peaceable  coming  into  England.' 

[Bigland  8  Gloucestershire  Collections,  vol.  ii. 
(Thombury);  Wood's  AtheDs  Ozon.  (Bliss)  iv. 
782-3;  FostersAlumniOxon.;  Stafford's  Works.] 

G.  Le  G.  N. 

STAFFORD,  RICHARD  ANTHONY 

(1801-1854),  surgeon,  third  son  of  Egerton 
Stafford,  rector  of  Chalcombe  and  of  Then- 
ford  in  Northamptonshire,  was  bom  at 
Cropredv,  Oxfordshire,  in  1801.  Through 
his  mother  he  was  one  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
William  of  Wykeham.  Stafford  was  edu- 
cated privately,  and  was  then  apprenticed 
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to  two  noted  practitioners  of  Cirencester, 
Lawrence  and  Warner,  the  former  being 
father  of  the  great  surgeon,  Sir  William 
Lawrence  [q.  v.]  He  came  to  London  in 
1820,  and  entered  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. Here  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Abemethy,  who  appointed  him  his  house- 
surgeon  lor  1823-4.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^geons 
of  England  in  1824.  He  then  went  abroad 
and  spent  a  year  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1826,  and  commenced  to  practise 
as  a  surgeon.  The  Jacksonian  prize  was 
awarded  to  him  in  this  year  for  his  essay 
*  On  Spina  Bifida,  and  Inmries  and  Diseases 
of  the  Spine  and  the  Medulla  Spinalis.'  He 
was  elected  senior  surgeon  to  the  St.  Maryle- 
bone  infirmary  in  1831,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  to  II.R.H. 
the  duke  of  Cambridge.  At  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  fellows  in  1843,  and  he  was 
made  a  member  of  its  council  in  1848, 
though  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  on 
account  of  ill-health.  He  was  elected  Hun- 
terian  orator  for  I80I,  and  prepared  an 
oration  which  was  printed  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  too  ill  to  deliver  it,  and  he  died  un- 
married on  15  Jan.  1854,  at  28  Old  Burling- 
ton Street. 

There  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  Stafford, 
painted  by  W.  Salter  and  engraved  by  J. 
Cochran.  A  copy  of  the  engraving  is  pre- 
fixed to  Pettifrrew's  memoir. 

Startbrd  was  a  skilful  surgeon,  whose  work 
was  always  conducted  upon  the  legitimate 
basis  of  an  accurate  anatomical  knowledge. 
lie  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  subjects 
of  professional  interest.  He  published  1.  *  A 
Series  of  Observations  on  Strictures  of  the 
Urethra,'  London,  8vo,  1828.  2.  *  Further 
Observations  on  Lancetted  Stylettes,'  Lon- 
don, 8vo,  1829;  ;3rd  edit.  1*836.  3.  *A 
Treatise  on  Injuries  ...  of  the  Spine,  founded 
on  the  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  for  1826,' 
London,  8vo,  1832.  4.  *0n  Perforation  of 
Strictures  of  the  Urethra,'  London,  8vo, 
1834.  5.  *  An  Essay  on  the  Treatment  of 
some  Affections  of  the  Prostate  Gland,' 
London,  8vo,  1840;  2nd  edit.  1845.  6.  *  On 
Treatment  of  Hiemorrhoids,'  8vo,  1853. 

[Pctti«?rew's  Medical  Portrait  GHllery,  vol. 
iv. ;  Lancet.  1854,  i.  148;  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  1854,  i.  100.]  D'A.  P. 

STAFFORD,  THOMAS  (1531?  1557), 
rebel,  born  about  1531  (Addit.  MS.  6672, 
f.  193),  was  the  ninth  child,  but  second  sur- 
viving son,  of  Henry  Stafford,  first  baron  Staf- 
ford [q.  v.]  His  mother  was  Ursula,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  K.G.,  by  his  wife. 


Margaret  Pole,  countess  of  Salisbury  [q.  v.] 
Thomas  was  educated  privately,  and  in  July 
1550  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  There  an  attempt  seems  to  nave 
been  made  by  Cardinal  Pole  and  Francis 
Peto,  a  nephew  apparently  of  William  Peto 

&.  v.],  to  win  back  Stafford  and  his  brother 
enry  to  the  catholic  faith  (CaL  State 
Papers,  For.  1647-53,  pp.  70-1,  119-21). 
Thomas  remained  in  Italy  for  three  years, 
and  in  May  1653  was  at  Venice.  On  the  5th 
of  that  month  a  motion  was  carried  in  the 
council  of  ten  '  that  the  jewels  of  St.  Mark 
and  t  he  armoury  halls  of  this  council  beshown 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Stafford,  the  nephew  of  the 
right  reverend  cardinal  of  England*  (i.e. 
Reginald  Pole  [q.  v.]),  and  on  the  9th  a 
similar  resolution  permitted  him  and  his  two 
servants  to  carry  arms  {Oal.  State  Papers, 
Venetian,  1634-54,  Nos.  749, 760).  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Poland,  where  on  1  Oct. 
Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and 
his  queen  wrote  letters  strongly  recommend- 
ing him  to  Queen  Mary,  and  requesting  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
Buckingham  (ib.  For.  1663-68,  pp.  16, 16). 
On  the  way  he  visited  his  uncle  at  Dillin- 
gen;  but  the  cardinal  opposed  his  return 
to  England,  and  refused  to  give  him  letters 
of  commendation  to  the  queen  or  any  one 
else. 

Mary  paid  no  attention  to  the  Polish  king's 
recommendations,  and  this  neglect,  or  a 
genuine  dislike  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  in- 
duced Stafford  to  offer  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  that  alliance.  He  seems  to  have  been 
concerned  in  Suffolk's  attempted  rebellion  in 
January  1553-4  [see  Grey,  Hexry,  Uukb 
OF  Suffolk],  and  on  16  Feb.  was  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Fleet  (Acts  of  the  Priiy  Council , 
1552-1554,  pp.  393,  395).  He  was  soon  at 
libertv,and  at  the  end  of  March  fled  to  France 
(cf.  Pole  to  Cardinal  de  Monte, 4  April  1554). 
He  visited  his  uncle  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  helped  to  capture  Suflblk 
{Cal.  State  Paperff,  Venetian,  1534-54,  p. 
405) ;  but  Pole,  fearing  to  offend  Queen  Mary 
and  the  emperor,  drove  him  from  his  house. 
From  this  time  Stafford  threw  himself  ac- 
tively into  the  intrigues  of  the  exiles  in 
France,  and  at  the  end  of  April  he  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  assassinate  Sir  William 
Pickering  [q.  v.],  who,  after  coquetting  with 
the  exiles,  was  once  more  seeking  royal  favour. 
Stafford's  ambition  was  not  merely  to  over- 
throw Mary.  He  was  himself  of  royal  descent 
on  both  his  father's  [see  Stafford,  Edwakd, 
third  Duke  of  Buckingham]  and  his  mother^s 
side  [see  Pole,  Margaret],  and,  though  appa« 
rently  a  younger  brother,  ne  maint-ained  that 
he  was  next  heir  to  the  throne  after  Mary, 
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who  had  forfeited  her  right  hy  marrying  a  STAFFORD,  Sir  THOMAS  (^.  1633), 
Spaniard.  He  even  adopted  the  full  arms  of  reputed  author  of  *  Pacata  Hibemia/  is  con- 
England  without  any  difference  on  his  seal,  jectured  to  have  been,  though  apparently  on 
His  pretensions  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  insufficientevidence(cf.  Brewer,  Ca/.  Correw^ 
with  his  fellowexile,  Sir  Robert  Stafford,  erro-  MSS,  vol.  i.  p.  Iviii),  a  natural  son  of  Sir 
neously  said  to  have  been  his  brother  (cf.  George  Carew,  earl  of  Totnes  [q.  v.l  Staf- 
G.  E.  CroKATNEJ's  Peerage^  vii.  213),  and  ford  served  under  Carew,  when  president  of 
'  if  ever  there  were  a  tragico  comoedia  played,  Munster,  as  captain  in  the  wars  in  Ireland 
surely  these  men  played  it '  ( AVotton  to  Petre,  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Chronology  will  not 
Cal.  State  Papers,  For.  1563-8,  p.  264).  On  permit  the  captain's  identification  with  the 
the  ground  that  Thomas  sought  his  life,  Thomas  Stafford  of  Devon,  pent.,  who  gra- 
Robert  in  October  1666  procured  his  impri-  duated  B.  A.  from  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  on 
sonment  *  in  the  vilest  prison  of  Rouen,  among  12  Nov.  161 3,  aged  21  {Foster,  Alumni  Oxon, 
thieves  and  such  honest  companions.'  Thomas  1500-1714),  and  who  may  indeed  have  been 
procured  his  release  two  months  later,  and  the  person  designated  as  Carew's  illegitimate 


bassador  was  alarmed  by  the  favourable  treat-  for  Dungarvan,  and  another  Nicholas  bishop  of 
ment  Thomas  was  receiving  from  the  French  Ferns  and  I^ighlin,  all  more  or  less  his  con- 
court,  for  Henry  II  of  France  had  apparently  temporaries),  and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
determined  to  use  Stafford  as  a  pawn  in  the  that  Sir  Thomas  may  himself  have  been  an 
coming  struggle  with  England.  Though  the  Irishman.  It  is  as  an  Irishman  rather  than  as 
French kingsubsequently  denied havingaided  an  Englishman  that  he  speaks  of  Irishmen 
Stafford,  it  is  probable  that  he  supplied  the  and  Englishmen  in  his  preface  to  '  Pacata 
two  ships  in  which  Stafford  and  his  sup-  Hibemia.'  But  however  this  may  be,  Stafford 
porters  embarked  at  Dieppe  on  Easter  Sunday  appears  to  have  accompanied  Carew  to  Eng- 
(18  April).  He  landed  on  the  coast  of  York-  land  shortly  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
shire  and  seized  Scarborough  Castle  on  the  and  afterwards  to  have  lived  with  him  in  the 
25th ;  in  the  proclamation  he  issued  (printed  capacity  of  secretary.  When  his  patron  was 
in  Strypb,  EccL  Mem.  iii.  ii.  516 ;  Mait-  in   1608  created  master  of  the  ordnance, 


Spanish  army  was  about  to  land  to  en-  death  to  retain  his  office  until  the  appoint- 
slave  the  English,  called  upon  the  people  to  ment  of  Lord  Vere.  On  6  Oct.  1611  he  was 
rise,  and  stvled  himself  protector  (Holikshed,  knighted  in  Ireland  bv  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
ed.  1586,  lii.  1133;  Stow,  ed.  1615,  pp.  630-  the  lord  deputy  (Metcalfe,  p.  212).  In 
631).  But  his  plans  were  known  to  the  1624  he  was  recommended  by  Carew  for  a 
English  ambassador  before  he  left  France,  company  in  Ireland,  but  apparently  unsuc- 
The  militia  rapidly  assembled  under  the  cesstully  {Cal,  State  Papers,  J enneB  I,  Ire- 
command  of  Henry  Neville,  fifth  earl  of  land,  v.  565-6).  When  Carew  died  in  1629, 
Westmorland  [see  under  Neville,  Ralph,  it  was  intended  that  Stafford  should  be 
fourth  Earl].  Stafford  was  captured  almost  buried  in  the  same  tomb  at  Stratford-on- 
without  a  blow,  and  on  2  May  was  sent  to  Avon,  and  an  inscription  (printed  in  Duo- 
I^ndon,  where  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  dale*8  Wartcickshtre,  ii.  686)  was  engraved 
high  treason.  He  was  hanged  and  quartered  on  it  describing  Stafford's  career,  leaving 
at  Tyburn  on  28  May  1557.  the  date  of  death  to  be  filled  in.    That  was 

never  done,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  Staf- 

[Cal.  Stat«  Paperfi,  Venetian  and  Foreign  Ser.  ford  died  (he  was  alive  in  1639)  and  whether 

passim,  and  Dom.  Ser.  Addenda,  1647-66,  p.  he  was  buried  in  Carew*s  tomb. 


1567);  Ambaasades  de  Noailles,  1763,4  vols.;  -^i„f:-,„*^T-«i««,i  «-v«a».^»4-».«v»^  »^«*i,'^u 

Reginiildi  Poli   Epi8tol«,  Brescia,    1744-67.6  !!ll*:?,r.,    ^F^^^^^^^^ 

volI;Strype'8Eccl  Mem.  passim  ;Wriothe8le>'8  consistmg    of   thirty-mne   volumes,   is    at 

Chron.  and  Macbyn's  Dtary  (Camden  SocO ;  f^^^\  preserved   in  the  archieniscopal  li- 

Burnet's  Hist.  Keformation,  ed.  Pocock,  ii.  163;  brary  at  Lambeth.   Four  other  volumes  have 

HoHnshed's  Chron. ;    Stow's  Annals :    TytUr's  «>und  their  way  into  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Hist.  ii.  363 ;  Fronde,  vi.  243,  476-6 ;  Hind»*8  Probably  others  are  extant  elsewhere.     A 

MakingoftheEngland  of  Elizabeth,  pp.  92-101.]  calendar  of  those  in  the  Bodleian  and  at 

A.  F.  P.  Lambeth,  edited  by  Brewer  and  BuUen,  waa 
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published  in  six  volumes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  in  1867-73. 

Amonp:  the  manuscripts  thus  bequeathed 
to  Stafford  was  the  original  of  the  '  Pacata 
Hibemia/  written,  we  are  given  by  him  to 
understand,  by  Carew  himself,  but  *  out  of 
his  retyred  Modest ie,  the  rather  by  him  held 
backe  from  the  Stage  of  Publication,  lest 
himselfe  being  a  principall  Actor  in  many 
of  the  particulars,  might  be  perhaps  thought 
under  the  Narration  of  publicke  proceedings, 
to  giue  vent  and  utterance  to  his  private 
merit  and  services,  howsoever  justly  me- 
morable/ After  having  submitted  it  *  to  the 
view  and  censure  of  divers  learned  and  judi- 
cious persons,'  the  work  was  published  by 
Stafford,  under  the  following  title,  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  its  contents,  *  Pacata 
Ilibemia:  Ireland  appeased  and  redvced;  or, 
an  Ilistorie  of  the  Lat«  Warres  of  Ireland, 
especially  within  the  Province  of  Mounster, 
under  the  government  of  Sir  George  Carew, 
Knight,  then  Lord  President  of  that  Pro- 
vince .  .  .  Wherein  the  Seidge  of  Kinsale, 
the  Defeat  of  the  Earle  of  Tyrone,  and  his 
Armie ;  the  Expulsion  and  sending  home  of 
Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  the  Spanish  Generall, 
with  his  forces ;  And  many  other  remarkable 
Passages  of  that  time  are  related.  Illus- 
trated, with  Seventeene  severall  Mappes,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  Storie.  Lon- 
don, Printed  by  A.  M.  1633.  And  part  of 
the  Impression  made  over,  to  be  vended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Children  of  John  Mvnshew, 
deceased.'  The  book,  now  exceedingly  rare, 
was  re])rinted  by  the  Ilibernia  Press  Com- 
pany, Dublin,  in  1810,  and  a  new  edition 
was  edited  in  1896  {'1  vols.)  by  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady.  It  is  an  impartial  if  not  very 
interesting  account  of  the  struggle  it  records. 

[Hardy  and  Brewer's  Report  on  the  Carte 
and  Carew  Papers,  London,  1864,  p.  11;  Cal. 
Carew  MSS.  pp.  Iviii.  Ixiii-iv;  Wood's  Atheuae 
Oxen.  od.  Bli-s,  ii.  440.]  R.  D. 

STAFFORD,  A\7LLIAM  (1554-1612), 
alleged  author  of  the  *  (^ompendious  Exami- 
nation of  Certain  Ordinary  Complaints,*  bom 
at  Rochford,  Essex,  on  1  March  15.*)3-4,  was 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Stafford,  by  his 
second  wife  and  relative,  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Ilenrv  Stafford,  first  baron  Stafford  [q.  v.] 
Sir  Edward  Stafford  (155l>  ?-160r))  [q.  v. J  was 
his  elder  brother.  Sir  William  had  acquired 
Rochford  through  his  first  wife,  Mary  Holeyn, 
sister  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  after  being 
Henry  VIII's  mistress,  married  first  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cary,  and,  after  his  death  in  1528,  Sir 
Willlam'Stafford.  William  was  edr 
Winchester,  where  he  was  admitt' 
in  1504  (ICiRBY,  p.  139),  and  at 


le^,  Oxford,  matriculating  in  1571,  and 
being   elected  fellow  in   1573  {Note*  and 
Querie^f  8rd  ser.  ix^  376 ;  Beff.  Univ.  Oxon, 
II.  iL  54).    In  1575,  however,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  fellowship  for  absenting  him- 
self from  college  beyond  his  prescribed  leave, 
and  he  seems  to  have  become  a  hanger-on  at 
court,  where  his  mother  was  mistress  of  the 
robes  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    There  he  suffered 
some  slight  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
developed  into  a  *  lewd,  miscontented  young 
person '  {Hatfield  MSS,  ii.  224).     In  June 
1585  he  suddenly  and  secretly  left  London 
for  Dieppe,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
joining  bis  brother  Sir  Edward,  then  ambas- 
sador m  Paris.     He  was  back  again  in  1586, 
and  on  26  Dec.  in  that  year  he  sought  an 
interview    with    the    French    ambi^sador, 
Chateauneuf,  at  his  house  in   BLshopsgate 
Street,  asking  his  aid  to  escape  to  France  on 
the  pretext   of   being    unable    to  tolerate 
Leicester's  scorn.     According  to  Stafford's 
own  account,  the  French  ambassador  then 
inveigled  him  into  a  plot  for  assassinating 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  securing  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    The 
ambassador's  secretary,  De  Trappes,  and  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  named  Moody  were  also 
m  the  plot.  In  the  following  January  Stafford 
revealed  it  to  Walsingham.    De  Trappes  was 
arrested  at  Dover  and  Chateauneuf  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council.  There  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  plot,  but 
swore  that  Stafford  had  suggested  it,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  and  that  he 
would  have  revealed  it  at  once  had  it  not  been 
for  the  respect  in  which  he  held  Stafford's 
mother   ana   brother.      After   some   demur 
Chateauneuf's     statements    were    accepted 
and  Stafford  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  until  August  1588  {Cal. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  1581-90,  p.  531).     The 
plot  was  probably  concocted  by  Stafford  in 
order  that  his  services  in  revealing  it  might 
win  him  favour  at  court. 

After  his  release  Stafford  married,  in  1593, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Grvme  of  An- 
tingham,  Norfolk,  were  he  resided  quietly  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  presented  various 
books  to  Winchester  College,  and  died  on 
16  Nov.  1612.  He  left  a  daucrhter  Dorothy, 
who  married  Thomas  Tyndale  of  Eastwood 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  a  son  William 
(1593-1084)  [q.  v.] 

Apparently  on  the  strength  of  his  initials, 
and  of  an  allusion  in  the  dedication  to 
Queen  Fi'»"*»^*h  to  *  his  late  undutiful  be- 
havio  signed  to  Stafford  the  au- 

thor «ndious  or  briefe  exami- 

'^•i  rdinary  complaints,  of 

'en  in  these  our  dayes 
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.  .  By  W.  S.,  Gentleman '  (T.  Mureh,  Lon- 
don, 1581,  410).  A  second  edilion  appenred 
in  the  Mme  year ;  it  wae  reprinted  in  17()1, 
when  the  publisher  attributed  tbe  autboreliip 
to  Shakespeare.  This  ridicnlous  uasumption 
was  easily  confuted  by  Farmer  in  tiis  '  Essay 
on  the  Learning  of  Shahe^peare'  (1831,  p^. 
61-4).  The  book,  wbich  has  nlsobeen  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1513-1577) 
[q.  v.]  and  his  nephew,  William  Smith,  was 
republished  in  the  'Harleinn  Miscellany' 
f  1808,  -vol.  ii.)  and  in  the  '  Pamphleteer' 
(i<^13,vol.  v.);  and  a  German  translation,  by 
E.  Leaer,  appeared  in  1895.  In  187G  it  was 
edited  for  the  New  Shakspcre  Society  by 
I>r.  Fumivall,  who  combated  the  authorship 
of  William  Stafford,  pointing  out  the  «!►■ 
•ence  of  evideDce  and  the  absurdity  of  making 
tlie  allusion  to '  undutiful  behaviour,'  written 
in  1581,  apply  to  treasonable  practices  com- 
mitted in  1636.  But  nosatisfiicloryaltempt 
to  investif^te  the  authorship  was  node  until 
1891,  when  Miss  Elizabeth  Umond  contri- 
buted to  the  '  English  Historical  Review ' 
(vi.  294-306)  a  conclusive  refutation  of  Staf- 
ford'* authorship.  She  discovered  two  ex- 
tant manuscripts  of  the  work — one  belonging 
to  Mr.  William  Lambarde,  and  the  other 
formerlv  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey 
inut.  MSS.  Comm.  8th  Rep.  App.  i.  9-2) 
and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Add.  C. 
S73).  A  third,  which  escaped  her  notice,  is 
is  among  the  Ilatfleld  MSS.  (Cal.  Batfieid 
MSS.  i.  52).  The  Lambarde  manuscript 
'was  written  not  later  than  Ind-i,  and  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commissioners  erro- 
neously dated  the  two  others  iri47.  From 
internal  evidence  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
was  written  in  the  summer  of  1549,  and  it 

gives  an  invaluable  account  of  inclosnres, 
ebasemenl  of  the  coinage,  and  other  causes 
of  social  distress  during  (he  reign  of  Ed- 
ward Vr.  Miss  Lamond  attributed  the 
authorship,  witli  considerable  proliability,  to 
John  Hales  (rf.lo"l)  [q.  v.l  Theworkwa- 
not  published  until  I'lfll,  w1ien  W..S.,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  brou)iht  it  up  to  date, 
nnd  issued  it  as  his  own  comjiosition.  The 
alterations  are  clumsy ;  but  nne  added  pas- 
eage,  attributing  the  rise  in  prices  to  the 
influx  of  precious  metals  from  the  Indies, 
is  notable  as  the  first  indication  of  the  per- 
ception of  this  truth  in  England.  The  Lam- 
barde inonuBcript  was  published  by  Miss 
Lamond  in  18{)3  with  introduction,  appen- 

[Oal.  8MtB  Papers,  Dom.  and  Aiidpnda.  1 58(1- 
182S;  Csl.  Hatfield  iWSS.  pt.  iii,;  Hnrl.  M.S8. 
316.  f.  357.  2B8  ff.  1 70-1 ;  Cmnilcn's  Annate-,  ed. 
Heamo,  ii.  526-8;  Wood's  r«»r,  i.  378;  Notes 
•ad  Queries,  3id  ser.  ix.  375-S ;  Dr.  Fumi rail's 


ForDwonla  to  the  edition  of  1876;  Iligs  1a- 
mood's  Introd.  to  her  e<<ition  of  1893  ;  Eneliah 
Hist.  Ebt,  vi.  2Bi-306;  uiitbiirities  cited  in 
text.]  A.  F.  P. 

STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  (lo93-1684). 
pamphleteer,  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1593,  was 
the  son  of   William   Slaftbrd   (l.Wl-1612) 

g.v.],  by  hie  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
rymeofAntiagham,  Norfolk.  He  matricu- 
lated from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on  8  Nov. 
lell,  graduated  B.A.  on  4  Juir  1*114,  and 
was  created  M.A.  on  6  March  lel7-18.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Stafford,  in 
1624,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Mwl- 
wood  I'ark  in  Thombury,  Gloucestershire, 
and,  according  to  Wood,  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  tbeUouse  of  Commons  (perhaps  he 
was  the  W.S.,  member  for  Stamford  in  1061 ). 
Ha  was  the  author  of  'The  Heason  of  the 
War,withlhel'rogreS3  and  Accidents  thereof, 
written  byunEnglishSubject '(London,  1646, 
4to).  He  writes  as  a  moderate  parliamen- 
tarian, and  evinces  great  desire  for  peace  on 
the  basis  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In 
the  preface  he  mentions  that  parts  of  his  work 
had  been  published  in  the  previous  year  '  in 
much  imperfection  and  some  haste.'  Wood 
conjectured  that  this  treatise  might  be 
identical  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  'An 
Orderly  and  Plaine  Narration  of  the  Be- 
ginnings and  Causes  of  this  \\*arre.  Also  a 
Conscientious  liefolution  against  the  Warre 
on  the  Parliament  Side'  (16il,  4lo).  The 
works  are,  however,  entirety  dilTerent,  and 
the  latter  publication,  which  was  written 
by  a  staunch  royalist,  bitterly  attacks  the 
action  of  parliament.  Stafford  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  buried  at  Thombury  on 
4  July  1684.  By  his  wife,  Ursula  Moore,  he 
was  the  father  of  John,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Hichord  Stafford  [q.  v.] 

[Wood's  Fasti  Oion.  ed.  Blisj,  i.  378-9; 
Fosbruke'sHist.of  UlouctBtershire.  lSD7,ii.l31; 
Notes  and  Queries, III.  ix.  37o-ti  ;  Foster's  Alnmni 
OiOD.  1Sno-1714i  BriL  MuB.  Addic.  MS.  14409, 
f.  307.]  E.  I.  C. 

STAQG,  JOHN  (1770-1823),  Cumber- 
land poet,  known  in  Cumberland  as  the 
blind  bard,  was  born  in  1770  at  Burg-by- 
Sands,  near  Carlisle,  where  his  father,  a 
tailor,  possessed  a  small  property.  The  boy 
showed  unusual  promise,  and  his  parents 
decided  to  educate  him  for  the  church,  but 
while  he  was  still  young  an   accident  de- 

E rived  him  of  his  sight  and  put  an  end  to 
is  studies.  For  some  time  he  made  a  live- 
lihood by  keeping  a  library  in  the  little  town 
of  Wigton  and  playing  his  hddle  at  local 
merry-makings.  In  his  twentieth  vear  he 
married,  and  at  the  same  date  published  a 
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volume  of  *  Miscellaneous  Poems.'  After 
leaving  Wigt on  for  a  short  sojourn  in  Carlisle, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Manchester, 
where  he  remained  more  or  less  till  his  death, 
but  he  frequently  revisited  his  native  county 
and  spent  much  time  among  the  peasantry, 
amusing  them  by  performances  on  the  fiddle, 
and  gathering  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  customs  and  dialect  which  enabled  him 
in  his  poems  and  essays  to  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  his  friends.  He  also  went  further 
afield  selling  his  works,  and  about  1809  he 
visited  Oxford.  He  died  at  Workington  in 
1823.     He  was  father  of  seven  children. 

In  Charles,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  many  of 
the  Cumberland  gentry,  as  well  as  among 
members  of  both  universities,  he  found 
patrons  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish his  'Minstrel  of  the  North,'  London, 
1810,  8vo  (another  edit.  1816).  His  other 
works  were :  *  Miscellaneous  Poems '  (Car- 
lisle, 1804, 12mo;  2nd  ed.  Workington,  1806, 
12mo) ;  a  further  series  of  '  Miscellaneous 
Poems'  (Wigton,  1807,  8vo;  another  ed., 
Wigton,  1808, 12mo);  and  *  The  Cumberland 
Minstrel:  bein^^  a  poetical  miscellany  of 
legendary,  Gothic,  and  romantic  tales  .  .  . 
together  with  several  essays  in  the  Northern 
dialect,  also  a  number  of  original  pieces  '  (3 
vols.  Manchester,  1821,  8vo).  Gilpin's  *  Cum- 
berland Poetry'  contains  a  small  engraved 
portrait  of  Stagg  by  Robert  Anderson  from 
a  painting  by  li.  B.  Faulkner. 

[Popular  Poetry  of  Cumberland  and  the  Lake 
Country,  by  Sidney  Gilpin;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.; 
Cat.  of  Manchester  Free  Ref.  Library.]  A.  N. 

STAGGINS,  NICHOLAS  (16o0?-1700), 
musician,  bom  about  1650,  was  son  of  Isaac  ; 
Staggins,  who  from  1061  to  his  death  in  1684  ■ 
was  one  of  the  musicians  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  names  of  father  and  son  stand  in 
the  list  of  Charles  II's  *  Private  Musick,'  or 
violinists,  of  1674  (Rimbault's  Notes  on 
North's Memoires^ p.  99).  In  February  1674  - 
167o  Nicholas  was  appointed  master  of  *his 
majesty's  musick '  in  the  room  of  Louis 
Grabu,  with  a  yearly  fee  of  200/.  lie  at- 
tended James  II's  coronation,  and  served 
during  that  reign.  His  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  William  III  in  1693  {Treasury 
Papers^  17  Aug.) 

In  1682  he  was  admitted  Mus.  Doc.  of 
Cambridge — it  was  said  through  interest  and 
without  due  tests.  To  meet  such  allegations, 
a  grace  was  passed  on  2  July  1084  const i-  1 
tuting  Staggins  professor  of  music  at  the 
university  (Cooper,  Annah,  iii.  601).  A 
statement  was  also  published  to  the  effect  ' 
that  Staggins,  having  been  desirous  to  per- 
form his  exercise  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 


music  upon  the  first  public  opportunity,  had 
acquitted  himself  *  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  university  this  commence^ 
ment  that  by  a  solemn  vote  they  had  con- 
stituted and  appointed  him  public  professor 
of  music  there'  (London  Oazette,  No.  1945). 
There  was  at  tnat  time  no  endowment  for 
this  professorship  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ap- 
pointment must  have  been  purely  honorary. 
Stagj^ns  was  a  steward  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Music  Festival,  1684  and  1685.  A  concert 
of  Staggins's  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  announced  in  the  *  London  Gazette '  of 
10  May  1697  to  take  place  on  the  13th  at 
York  Buildings.  His  house  and  property 
were  situated  at  Chelsea,  but  he  was  at  Wind- 
sor when,  on  13  June  1700,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  (Littthell,  Relation).  He 
was  survived  by  his  mother,  two  brothers, 
and  a  sister. 

Staggins's  compositions  were  very  slight 
They  include:  1.  Duologue  from  Dryden's 
'Conquest  of  Granada,'  pt.  ii.,  *How  un- 
happy a  lover  am  I.'  2.  Songs,  *  Whilst 
Alexis '  and  *  How  pleasant  is  mutual  love/ 
published  in  Playford's  *  Choice  Ayres/  1673. 
3.  A  jig,  in  Playford's  'Dancing  Master/ 
1679. 

He  wrote  music,  which  was  not  published, 
for  odes  on  William  Ill's  birthdays,  1693 
and  1694,  by  Nahum  Tate.  There  are  six 
songs  by  Staggins  in  the  British  Museum 
Additional  MS.  19759. 

[Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music,  p.  739  ;  Calendar 
of  State  Papen»,  1661-2  p.  176,  1668-9  p.  446; 
Treasury  Papers,  17  Aug.  1693;  Husk's  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day.  pp.  14,  15,  18;  Sandford's  Coro- 
nation of  James  II ;  Chamberlayne's  England, 
1682-1702;  Gentleman's  Journal,  1693.  1694, 
p.  269  ;  Registers  of  Wills,  P.  C.  C,  Noel  106; 
Dyer  5o  ;  Administration  grant,  December  1684 ; 
Luttrell's  Brief  Relation,  iv.  656.]    L.  M.  M. 

STAINER,  RICHARD  {d,  1662),  ad- 
miral.     [See  Stayner.] 

STAINES,  Sir  THOMAS  (1776-1830), 
captain  in  the  navy,  was  bom  near  Margate 
in  1776,  and  entered  the  navy  in  December 
1789  on  board  the  Solebay,  in  which  he 
served  on  the  West  India  station  till  May 
1792.  In  December  he  joined  the  Speedy 
brig  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Cun- 
ningham [q.  v.],  with  whom  he  went  out  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  whom  he  followed  to 
the  Imp6rieu8e  and  Lowestoft.  When  Cun- 
ningham was  sent  home  with  despatches, 
Staines  was  moved  into  the  Victory,  the 
flagship  of  Lord  Hood,  and,  continuing  in 
her,  was  present  in  the  engagement  of 
13  July  1795,  and  under  the  flag  of 
Sir  John  Jervis,  in  1796,  till  on  3  July 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 


lel   sloop.      In   lier   lie  hsd 

itiag  service  for  uiori!  tlinn  three  yeorf!, 

"'     coiirw  of  which,  Btnong  other  ad- 

e»,  the  Petrel  was  captured  near  Ma- 

l  by  four  Kgmniah  frigutes,  on  1*2  Oct. 

I.  She  vaB  recnjiturml  the  next  day. 
fcnt  Staines  and  the  other  oificers  and  men 
had  been  taken  on  board  tiin  l^paniah  frigate 
and  wore  tnirieil  to  Cartagena  as  prisonen. 
By  the  end  of  thp  year  they  were  eichanged 
at  (libmliHr  and  back  to  the  Petrel,  and 
Staini<»  eontimied  in  her  till,  on  17  Oct. 
1791),  he  was  moved  by  Nelson  into  his  tlog- 
ahip  the  Foiidroyant.  In  her  be  was  prenetit 
at  the  capture,  in  the  following  year,  of  the 
Qentroux  and  Guillaume  Tell  [see  Bbbri, 
Sib  Edwaiid],  and  afterwards,  under  the  Sag 
of  Lord  Keitb,  ia  the  operationa  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  during  which  he  actedas  the  admi- 
ral's Hag-lieutenant.    For  his  services  in  this 


looted  by  Keith  to  the  command  of  the  Ca- 
meleou  brig,  which  during  the  peace  was 
atatiunei)  at  Malta.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  1 80a  the  Oaraeleon  joined  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  otT  Toulon,  from  which  she  was 
delncned  in  successive  eruisea  along  thecoait 
to  eastward  or  to  westward,  to  stop  or  inter' 
cept  the  enemy's  trade.  In  this  work  StaJnea 
had  marked  Bucceas,  andcapCuredor  destroyed 
A  great  many  of  the  French  coasting  vessels 
and  gunboatM,  In  September  1804  lie  was 
aenl  uu  tli->  Adriatic,  and  waa  afterwards  em- 
plof  M  in  the  protection  of  the  Levant  trade 
until,  in  September  180-5,  the  Cameleon  was 
sent  home  and  pud  olT. 

Un  22  Jan.  1806  Staines  was  advanced 
to  post  rank,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  wait 
appointed  to  the  Cyane  frigate,  which  in 
the  following  Hummer  was  attached  to  the 
fl««t  under  Admiral  James  (afterwards  Lord 
Oamhier)  [q,  v.]  during  the  operations  at 
Copenhagen.  In  February  1808  the  Cyane 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, where, ontbe 
east  coast  of  .Spain,  she  almost  at  once  cap- 
tured several  merchant  ships,  and  on  23  May, 
off  Majorca,  took  a  Spanish  privateer,  the 
last  Branish  ship  of  war  taken;  a  few  days 
later  Staines  received  a  letter  from  the  cap- 
Utin^general  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  saying 
that  they  declared  in  favour  of  P'erdinand, 
and  roquesting  him  to  come  to  Palma  lo 
confer  IS  tu  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  For 
the  next  year  Stainvs  was  constantly  em- 
ployed on  tlie  south  coast  of  Spain,  assisting 
the  patriots  and  repeatedly  engaged  with 
the  enemy's  batteries)  and  in  boat  actions. 
In  Hay  1600  he  was  sent  tn  the  coast  of 
Naples,  where,  on  the  17th,  near  Cape  Uir- 
cello,  he  captured  two  martello  towers  by  K 
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happy  combination  of  good  fortune  and  cou- 
rage. In  June  the  Cyane  was  part  of  tlitt 
squadron  under  Keai^admiral  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  Martin  [q.  v.]  which  on  the  SStti 
reduced  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida; 
and  on  the  2tith  was  detached,  with  the 
Eapoir  brig  and  several  gimboats,  lo  inter- 
cept a  large  flotilla  of  French  gunboats 
making  for  Naples  bay.  After  a  brisk  action 
eighteen  of  these  were  taken  and  four  de- 
stroyed, In  the  afternoon  Staines  landed 
and  destroyed  a  battery  of  30-pounders  on 
Cape  Miseno.  On  the  next  day  fie  destroyed 
another  haltiiry  at  Po^zuoU,  and  in  the  even- 
m;  engaged  the  French  frigate  C6rAs,  which, 
— 1.    _    ^nij  twenty  gunboats  i~ 


were  becalmed  some  distance  off.  "The  force 
of  the  Cyane  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
C6r&s  aliine,  but  the  action  was  continued  fop 
mare  than  an  hour,  when  the  Cyane's  am- 
munition being  exhausted,  her  rising  cut  to 
pieces,  and  many  men  killed  and  wounded. 
the  C^ris  succenJed  in  getting  away  with 
her  convoy.  Staines  himself  was  must 
sererelv  wounded  both  in  the  side  and 
the  letc  arm,  which  bad  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  socket  at  the  shoulder.  In  report- 
ing the  action  of  the  30th  Martin  had  writ- 
ten, '  No  language  which  I  am  master  of  can 
convey  to  your  lordship  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  gallantry,  Judgment,  and  good  conduct 
diapUyed  by  Captain  Staines;  and  on  the 
further  report  of  the  action  of  the  S'lh  Col- 
lingwood  wrote  of  Staines's  Gallantry  in  a 
'  succession  of  battles.'  The  Crane  was  so 
much  battered  that  she  bod  to  proceed  to 
Eiigland  lo  be  refitted. 

She  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  the  middle 
of  October,  and  on  6  Dec.  Staines  was 
knighted,  and  received  also  permission  to 
wear  the  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Merit  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  king  of  Sicily.  Ho 
was  then  appointed  to  the  Uamad^ad  of  43 
guns,  and  tor  the  next  two  years  was  em- 
played  in  convoy  duty  to  Newfoundland  and 
to  St.  Helena.  Early  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Briton  frigate,  in  which  dur- 
ing 1812-13  he  cruised,  with  some  succeaa, 
in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscav.  On 
the  last  day  of  1613  ha  sailed  with  several 
ships  of  war  and  a  large  convoy  of  East 
Indiamen,  from  which  he  parted  at  Madeira, 
being  sent  on  to  Uio  Janeiro.  There  he  had 
orders  to  go  on  to  Valparaiso  to  join  Captain 
James  Hillyar  [q.  v,];  but  Hillyar  had 
already  captured  llie  U.S.  frigate  Essex,  and 
tha  Briton,  with  the  Tagus  in  company,  went 
)  Callao  and  thence  for  a  cruise  among 
the  islands,  lookingfor  a  U.S.  ship  which  was 
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rumoured  to  have  come  round  Cape  Horn. 
On  28  Auj(.  Staines  struck  the  U.S.  colours 
at  Nukahiva  and  took  possession  of  the  is- 
land, and  sailing  thence  for  Valparaiso,  on 
17  Sept.  accidentally  came  on  Pit«aim*s  Is- 
land, then  marked  on  the  chart  nearly  three 
degrees  to  the  west  of  its  true  position  [see 
Adams,  John,  1760P-1829].  Much  to  his 
sur])ri8e,he  found  it  inhabit^  by  an  English- 
speaking  people,  who,  as  he  learned,  were 
the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
IJounty.  The  island  had  been  previously 
visited  by  an  American  merchant  ship,  but 
the  news  does  not  seem  to  have  reached 
England,  and  the  first  information  of  this 
remarkable  colony  was  sent  home  by  Staines, 
who  rightly  judged  that  the  lapse  of  years 
and  the  care  which  he  had  successfully  given 
to  the  education  of  the  young  people  of  the 
island  might  be  held  as  condoning  Adams's 
original  offence.  The  Briton  remained  at 
Valparaiso  and  the  neighbourhood  till  April 
1815,  when  she  returned  to  Rio  Janeiro  and 
England,  and  Staines  learned  that  on  2  Jan. 
preceding  he  had  been  nominated  a  K.C.B. 

From  1823  to  1825  he  commanded  the 
Super  be  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Lisbon ; 
and  from  1827  to  1830  the  Isis  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  had  been  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  England  when  he  died  at  his 
residt'nco,  near  Margate,  on  13  July  1830. 
For  the  loss  of  his  arm  he  had  received  a 
pension  of  .'^00/.  The  statement  of  his  ser- 
vices called  for  in  1817  is  dated  at  Margate 
on  10  .Jan.  1818,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
raodical  cortificato  that  *  he  is  incapable, 
from  wounds  in  liis  arm,  of  writing  his 
name.'  lie  married,  in  May  1819,  Sarah, 
youiifrest  (laughter  of  liobert  Tournay  Bar- 
grave  of  Fiastry  Court,  Kent. 

[Marsliairs  Koyal  Naval  Biogr.  v.  (Suppl. 
pt.  i.)  79;  Gont.  Mag,  1830,  ii.  277;  James's 
Naval  Hist.  v.  32-5;  Service  Book  in  tho  Pub- 
lic Kecord  Office.]  J.  K.  L. 

STAINTON,  HENRY  TIBBATS  (1822- 
1892),  entomologist,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Stainton  of  Lewishara,  was  born  in  London 
on  13  Aug.  1822,  his  parents  removing  to 
Lowisham  when  he  was  a  few  weeks  old. 
He  was  educated  almost  entirely  at  home, 
but  finally  attended  King's  College,  London. 
For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
mercial occupations  under  his  father. 

About  1840,  instigated  apparently  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Johnson,  a  friend  of  his  father,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  entomology,  more 
especially  to  the  Micro- Lepidoptera,  rising 
at  five  in  the  morning  to  pursue  his  studies. 
In  1856  he  established  the  *  Entomologists* 
Weekly  Intellip  Hich  went  through 


ten  volumes,  and  was  discontinued  in  1861. 
'The  Entomologists'  Annual'  was  started 
by  him  in  1855,  and  continued  till  1874, 
completing  twenty  volumes ;  while  in  1864 
he,  with  friends,  founded  the  *  Entomolo- 
gists' Monthly  Magazine,' his  connection  with 
which  was  kept  up  till  his  death.  In  1848  he 
joined  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
was  its  secretary  in  1850-1,  and  president  in 
1881-2.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  in  1859,  and 
held  the  post  of  secretary  from  1869  to  1874, 
and  vice-president  in  1883-5.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1867,  and 
served  on  its  council  in  1880-2.  He  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  natural 
history  section  in  1864,  and  from  1867  to 

1872.  He  became  secretair  of  the  Ray  So- 
ciety in  1861,  at  a  critical  moment  of  its 
history,  and  held  the  post  till  1872.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Entomological  Societies  of 
France,  Stettin,  and  Italy,  and  honorary 
member  of  those  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

In  1871  Stainton  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  *  Zoological  Record  Association,' 
of  which  he  was  secretary,  till  the  work  was 
taken  over  by  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  in  1886.  He  died  from  cancer  in 
the  stomach  at  his  residence  in  Lewisham  on 
2  Dec.  1892.  In  1846  he  married  Isabel, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Dunn,  esq.  of 
Sheffield. 

Stainton  was  author  of:  1.  *  An  Attempt 
at  a  Systematic  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Tineidte  and  Pterophoridffi,'  8vo,  London, 
1 849.  2.  *  A  Supplementary  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Tineidfe  and  Pterophoridae/ 8vo, 
London,  1851.  3.  *The  Entomologists* Com- 
panion,' 12mo,  London,  1852;  2nd  edit.  1854. 
4.  ^Bibliotheca  Stephensiana'  (a  catalogue 
of  the  library,  preceded  by  an  obituary  notice 
of  James  Francis  Stephens  fq.  v.]),  4to,  Lon- 
don, 1853.  5.  *Insecta  firitannica.  Lepi- 
doptera: Tineina,'  8vo,  London,  1854;  3rd 
supplement,  1856.  6.  *  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Tineina,'  13  vols.  8vo,  London,  1855- 

1873.  7.  *June:  a  book  for  the  Country  in 
Summer  Time,'  8vo,  London,  1856.  8.  *  A 
Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,' 
2  vols.  12mo,  London  [1856-^1  1857-9.  9. 
*  The  Tineina  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,'  8vo, 
London,  1867.  10.  *  British  Butterflies  and 
Moths,'  8vo,  London,  1867.  11 . '  The  Tineina 
of  Southern  Europe,'  8vo,  London,  1869. 
He  also  contributed  from  1848  some  hundred 
papers  on  entomological  subjects  to  various 
scientific  journals  (see  Moyal  Society's  Cat. 
Scientific  Papers). 

Besides  the  several  entomological  journals 
already  named,  he  edited  and  supplied  notes 
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to  J.  F.  Stephens's  *  Catalogue  of  British 
Lepidoptera'  [in  the  British  Museum],  2nd 
edit.  1866 :  to  *  The  Tineina  of  North  America, 
by  Dr.  B.  Clemens,'  1872;  and  to  *  The  Larvae 
of  the  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,  by 
W.  Buckler,'  4  vols.  Ray  Society,  1886-91. 
[Proo.  Roy.  See.  lii,  obit.  p.  ix  ;  Times,  12  Dec. 
1892  ;  Entomolo^cal  Monthly  Mag.  1893,  p.  1, 
&c.,  with  portrait ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ;  Roy.  Soc. 
Cat.]  B.  B.  W. 

STAIR,  Eabls  of.  [See  Dalrymple, 
Sib  John,  first  earl,  1648-1707;  Dal- 
SYHPLB,  John,  second  earl,  1673-1747 ; 
Dalbtmple,  John,  fifth  earl,  1720-1789; 
Dalbtmple,  John,  sixth  earl,  1749-1821 ; 
Dalbtmplb,  Sm  John  Hamilton  Macoill, 
eighth  earl,  1771-1863.] 

STAIR,  first  Viscount.  [SeeDALBYHPLE, 
SiB  James,  1619-1695.] 

STAIRS,  WILLIAM  GRANT  (1863- 
1892),  captain  and  traveller,  third  son  of 
John  Stairs  {d.  1888)  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  of  his  wife  Mary  Morrow  (d.  1871),  was 
bom  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  1  July  1863. 
He  was  educated  until  the  autumn  of  1875 
at  Fort  Massey  Academy,  Halifax,  and  aftor- 
wards  at  Merchistoun  Castle,  Edinburgh, 
until  July  1878,  when  he  passed  into  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
Canada.  In  September  1882  he  went  to  New 
Zealand, where  ne  was  employed  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  plotting  and  mapping  the  district 
near  Hawke's  Bay.  On  30  June  1885  he  was 
gazetted  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  engi- 
neers, and  he  then  went  through  a  course  of 
professional  instruction  at  Chatham.  This 
was  completed  in  1886,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  he  was  the  first  candidate  selected  by 
Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley  for  service  on  the  Emin 
Pasha  relief  expedition.  He  sailed  with  the 
expedition,  on  leave  from  the  war  office,  on 
20  Jan.  1887,  and  arrived  at  the  Congo  river 
on  18  March.  The  expedition  reached  Leopold- 
Tille,  near  Stanley  Pool,  on  22  April,  and  the 
advance  in  steamers  up  the  river  commenced 
on  3  May.  At  Bolobo  on  12  May  the  expe- 
dition was  formed  into  two  columns.  Stairs 
accompanied  the  advanced  column  under 
Stanley,  and  commanded  the  second  company 
of  Zanzibaris.  Yambuya,  thirteen  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea,  was  reached  on  15  June, 
and  there  the  rear  column  was  left  behind 
under  Major  Walter  Barttelot,  James  Sligo 
Jameson  fo. v.],  Mr.  J.  R,  Troup,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  W  ard. 

The  march  of  the  advanced  column  east- 
ward from  Yambuya  commenced  on  28  June 
1887.  A  little  later  Stanley,  writing  of  the 
qualities  of  the  four  members  of  his  staff  then 
with  him  (i.e.  Stairs,  Capt.  R.  H.  Nelson,  Mr. 


A.  Mounteney  Jephson,  and  Surgeon  Thomas 
Heazle  Parke  [q.  v.]),  observed :  *  Stairs  is  the 
military  officer,  alert,  intelligent,  who  under- 
stands a  hint,  a  curt  intimation,  grasps  an 
idea  firmly,  and  realises  it  to  perfection.^  On 
1 3  Au^.  at  Avisibba,  in  one  of  tne  many  attacks 
by  natives.  Stairs  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  but,  under  the  skilful  care  of  Surgeon 
Parke,  recovered.  Then  followed  a  terrible 
march  of  156  days  in  the  twilight  of  aprimeval 
tropical  forest.  The  little  army  dropped  fifty 
men  on  20  Sept.  at  Ugarrowa's  settlement, 
and  on  6  Oct.  left  Nelson  and  Parke  and 
fifty-two  men  at  Kilonga-Longa's.  But 
Stairs,  with  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  rest  of  the 
party,  emerged  out  of  the  forest  into  open 
country  near  Indesura  on  4  Dec.  1887.  A 
successful  fight  with  natives  took  place  on 
10  Dec,  Stairs  leading  one  of  the  columns; 
and  desultory  engagements  continued  until, 
on  13  Dec,  Mr.  Stanley  and  Stairs  reached 
the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Unable  to  learn  anything  of  Emin  Pasha 
or  to  obtain  canoes  on  the  lake,  the  expe- 
dition on  17  Dec.  retraced  its  steps  to  West 
Ibwiri,  where  Fort  Bodo  was  constructed. 
On  its  completion,  on  18  Jan.  1888,  Stairs 
was  despatched  with  a  hundred  men  to  brinff 
up  Nelson  and  Parke.  By  12  Feb.  Stairs  haa 
successfully  accomplished  his  mission,  which 
involved  a  journey  of  seventy-nine  miles  each 
way.  Four  days  later  he  was  sent  to  escort 
couriers  as  far  back  as  Ugarrowa'8(183  miles) 
and  see  them  safely  across  the  river.  Later 
in  the  year  Mr.  Stanley  left  Stairs  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Bodo  while  he  went  in  search 
of  the  rear  column,  of  which  nothing  had 
long  been  heard. 

Mr.  Stanley  returned  without  any  infor- 
mation on  20  Dec.  1888,  and  on  the  27th 
Stairs  was  sent  forward  with  a  hundred  rifles 
to  hold  the  ferry  at  Ituri  River.  On  9  Jan. 
1889  Fort  Bodo  was  burned,  and  the  whole 
force  crossed  the  river  and  established  a  camp 
in  the  village  of  Kandehor^,  on  the  east  side. 
Here  Stairs  was  left  in  command,  in  com- 
pany with  Parke,  while  Mr.  Stanley  went  to 
find  Emin  and  Mr.  Jephson.  Stairs  joined 
Mr.  Stanley  on  18  Feb.  at  Kavalli*s  on  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  where  Emin  Pasha  had 
already  arrived.  On  10  April  a  start  for 
Zanzibar  was  made,  the  column  being  fifteen 
hundred  strong.  On  6  June  Stairs  was  sent 
with  a  party  to  explore  Ruwenzori,  or  the 
*  Mountain  of  the  Moon.'  He  was  only 
able,  through  lack  of  supplies,  to  ascend  some 
ten  thousand  feet.  Zanzibar  was  reached 
on  6  Dec.  1889. 

Stairs  arrived  in  England  in  January  1890, 
and  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  royal  en- 
gineers at  Alderdiot.    He  received  from  the 
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khedive  of  Eflnrpt,  under  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  the  third  class  of  the  order 
of  the  Medjidie,  and  permission  to  accept  and 
wear  it  was  (irazetted  on  18  Feh.  1890.  On 
25  March  1891,  influenced  by  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain greater  freedom  for  travel,  Stairs  ac- 
cept«a  promotion  out  of  the  royal  engineers  to 
be  captain  in  the  Welsh  regiment  (the  41st). 
In  May,  with  permission  from  the  war  office, 
he  took  command  of  an  expedition  of  the 
Belgian  Katanga  Company  to  visit  Msidi's 
country  to  the  west  of  Lake  Bangweole  in  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  Belgian 
Katanga  Company,  in  which  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  English  capital,  was  formed  to 
open  up  the  country  by  trading  in  india- 
rubber  and  ivory. 

Stairs  left  Belgium  in  May  1891.  He  met 
with  many  obstacles  at  Zanzibar.  Even- 
tually, with  German  aid,  he  got  together  five 
huncured  men  on  the  coast,  and  on  4  July 
started  for  Lake  Tanganyika  along  the  beaten 
caravan  track.  Helped  everywhere  by  the 
Germans,  he  reachea  the  lake,  and,  crossing 
it,  made  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  march  to 
Ngwena  on  the  river  Luapula.  He  suffered 
from  fever  during  the  journey,  but  otherwise 
all  went  well.  Katang^a  was  reached,  and 
the  country  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Msidi.  Stairs 
then  took  the  caravan  to  the  river  Shir6, 
and  by  way  of  that  river  and  the  Zambesi  on 
to  the  coast.  While  waiting  at  Chinde  for 
a  ship  to  Zanzibar,  he  fell  ill  of  gastric  fever. 
He  died  on  9  June  1892. 

Stairs  possessed  all  the  qualities  required 
for  a  leader  of  men  and  a  traveller,  winning 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  with  whom 
he  acted. 

[War  Office  Records ;  Memoirs  in  the  Rojal 
Engineers  Journal,  1892,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xiv.  pt.  ii.,  and 
in  the  Times,  11  Aug.  1892;  private  sources; 
Stanley's  In  Darkest  Africa.  See  arts.  Jameson, 
James  Sliqo,  and  Parke,  Thomas  Hbazle.] 

R.  H.  V. 

STALEY  or    STAYLEY,  WILLIAM 

{d.  1678),  victim  of  the  *  popish  plot/  was 
the  son  of  William  Staley,  and  carried 
on  his  father's  business  as  goldsmith  and 
banker  in  Covent  Garden,  his  customers 
being  almost  entirely  Roman  catholics.  In 
consequence  of  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in- 
duced oy  the  'revelations'  of  Gates  and  Bedloe 
in  September  1678,  a  large  number  of  Staley 's 
creditors  called  in  their  money,  and  the 
banker  was  gravely  embarrassed.  On  the 
morning  of  14  Nov.  1678  he  was  talking  over 
the  situation  in  the  Black  Lion  Tavern  in 
King  Street,  with  an  old  Mend  named  Bar- 


thlemy  Fromante,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  and 
may  well  have  given  vent  to  some  indiscreet 
expressions,  lliough  the  conversation  was 
in  French,  it  was  overheard  by  William  Car- 
stares,  '  a  Scottish  adventurer,'  and  his  friend, 
Alexander  Sutherland.  The  next  morning 
'Captain'  Carstares  waited  on  Staley,  and 
accused  him  of  high  treason,  but  offered  to 
suppress  the  charge  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  200/.  The  banker  laughed  at  the 
insolence  of  the  man,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  arrested  for  treason,  and  five  days 
later  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  king's 
bench.  As  soon  as  Burnet  heard  who  the 
witness  was,  he  '  felt  bound,'  he  says,  to  do 
what  he  could  to  stop  the  prosecution.  He 
sent  to  the  lord  chancellor  (Finch)  and  to  the 
attorney-general  (Sir  William  Jones)  *  to  let 
them  know  what  profligate  wretches  these 
witnesses  were.'  But  Jones  asked  him  with 
asperity  what  authority  he  had  to  defame  the 
king's  witnesses,  while  Shaftesbury,  when  he 
heard  of  the  affair,  exclaimed  that  all  who 
undermined  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  public  enemies.  For 
some  davs  Burnet  declares  that  his  own  life 
was  in  oanger  in  consequence  of  this  inter- 
vention. Tne  trial  took  place  before  Scrog^ 
on  21  Nov.  1678.  Scant  attention  was  paid 
either  to  Staley's  witnesses  or  to  his  plea  as 
to  the  improbability  of  his  allowing  himself 
to  be  overheard  while  uttering  ranK  treason 
in  a  public  room.  Carstares  naving  sworn 
that  ne  heard  Staley  reply  in  French  to  his 
friend  *  he  [the  king]  is  a  great  heretic  and 
the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world ;  here  is  the 
heart  and  here  is  the  hand  that  would  kill 
him ;'  and  this  evidence  having  been  con- 
firmed by  Sutherland,  Scroggs  summed  up 
to  the  effect  that  if  Staley  had  spoken  these 
words  he  was  manifestly  guilty  of  high 
treason  under  the  statute  (13  Car.  II,  cap.  1), 
which  he  caused  to  be  read.  Staley  was 
found  guilty.  Dr.  Lloyd  went  to  see  the 
prisoner  in  Newgate,  and  offered  him  his  life 
if  he  would  discover  any  of  the  plots  of  his 
co-religionists.  To  his  honour  Staley  replied 
that  he  knew  of  none,  while  he  solemnly 
protested  that  he  had  not  used  the  words 
sworn  against  him.  On  Tuesday,  26  Nov., 
he  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn  and 
hanged.  By  the  king's  special  grace  the 
quarters  of  his  body  were  delivered  to  his 
friends  instead  of  being  set  upon  the  city 
gates,  according  to  usage.  Staley's  friends 
said  masses  over  his  remains,  and  on  29  Nov. 
arranged  a  *  pompous  funeral'  from  his 
father's  house.  This  so  incensed  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  coroner  was  ordered  to  take  up 
the  body  from  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and 
dispose  of  it  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  in  the 


Stalham  4( 

iiaual  maimer.  The  day  after  Stuley's  death 
commenced  tUo  first  of  the'  popiBh  plot '  trials 
proper,  tUt  of  Edward  Coleman  ((/.  1078) 
Jq.  v.]  Stalej'B  execution  was  tlius  not  in- 
socuratelv  described  bj  Dod  as '  the  prologue 
to  the  bloody  tragedy  that  waa  now  to  be 
Acted,'  In  the  lying  deposition  of  Miles 
Prance  [q.  v.],  dated  19  March  167fl,  Staley 
■was  charged  with  having  been  the  instigator 
cf  a  plot  to  assaasiuate  the  Earl  of  Sbaftes- 

IThe  Tcyal  of  William  Slalaj  for  SpeaVing 
Trrnsonsble  Words  MgaiiiHt  bin  Most  l^nfreil 
Jlajesly,  1678,  4to;  A  True  RelalioQ  of  the 
Eiecntion  of  Mr.  William  Staluj,  1878,  4to; 
An  Account  of  >he  Diggiaa;  op  of  the  Quartern 
Df  William  SUjley  on  30  Nov.  1678,  b.  sh.  fol. ; 
Burnet's  Own  Time,  ii.  I6I-3;  Cobbtlt's  State 
Triali.Ti.  1  SOI ;  Willis-Bund'B Select  Cbbob from 
tbe  Slate  Trials,  ii,  470-3 ;  Luttrell'B  Brief  Uis- 
torical  Relation,  i.  3, 4 ;  Dodd's  Churcli  Hiat.  iii. 
365;  Eachud's  Hiat.  p.  SS3:  Linitanl'g  Hiat. 
ix.  38i:  Hiat,  MS.S.  Comm.  7th  Itep.,  App. 
p.  471.  13th  Rep.  App.  vi.  166.]  T.  8. 

STALHAM,  JOHN  {d.  IflSl),  puritan 
divine,  waa  born  in  NorfoUi,  and  a  said  to 
have  been  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  '  first 
preacher  of  the  gospel '  at  Edinburgh,  and  on 
B  May  ICS'J  wae  instituted  vicar  of  Terling, 
Bssex,  in  place  of  Thomas  Weld,  who  had 
been  deprived  by  Laud.  ColamysaysSlalham 
waa  '  of  strict  congregational  principles.' 
With  two  neighbouring  ministera,  John 
Newton  ofLittle  Baddow,  and  Enoch  Q  ray  of 
Wickham,  Stalham  held  a  debate  on  infant 
baptism  on  11  Jaii.  1843  at  Terling,  his  op- 
ponents being  Timothy  Batt,  a  pliyBiciiin, 
SJid  Thomas  Lambe,  a  '  sope  boyler,'  both  of 
London.  Stalliam  published  an  account  of 
it,  '  The  Svmme  of  a  Conference,'  &c.  (Lon- 
don, 1044,  4to),  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Weslminster  assembly  of  divines.  Samuel 
Dates,  father  of  Titus  Oates  [q.  v.],  paid 
him  a  visit  in  1&47,  whereupon  Stalham 
wrote  '  Vindicis  Uedemptlonis  in  the  Fan- 
ning and  Siftingof  Samuel  Oates'(LondDn, 
164/,  4to),  in  repudiation  of  Outes's  Ar- 
minian  doctrine.  By  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication Uates  had  been  sent  to  Colphefiler 
gaol. 

Stalham  became  In  1654  aHsistant  to  the 

scandalous  ministera.  Ha  wrote  much  against 
the  quokers,  issuing  tracts  entitled  '  Contra- 
diction of  tbe  Quakers  to  the  Scriptures,' 
Edinburgh,  1665,  4to  (answered  by  lUchard 
Famworth[q.T.]_  in 'The  .Scriptures  Vindica- 
tion against  Scotish  Contradictors,'  London, 
1666,  4to) ;  and  '  The  Reviler  Kebuhed.  or  a 
Keinibrcement  of  the  Charge  against  tbe 
Quakers,'  London,  1657,  dedicated  to  Crom- 
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well  (answered  by  lUchard  Hubberthom 
[q.  v.]  in  '  The  Rebiihes  of  a  Reviler  fallen 
upon  hia  own  Uead,'  1657,  4to ;  and  by 
Cfeorge  Fox  in  'The  Great  Mislery,'  1659, 
4to).  Stalham  afterwards  issued  '  Marginall 
Antidotes,  to  be  affixed  over  against  .  .  .  the 
Uehuies  of  a  Iteviler,'  London,  ltW7,  4to. 

Stalham  was  ejected  from  Terling  by  the 
act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  but  remained 
there  as  pastor  of  an  influential  congrega- 
tional church  until  bis  death  in  1681.  Some 
years  later  the  congregation  was  described 
as  numberingiwo  hundred,  of  whom  twenty 
had  votes  for  tbe  county. 

His  widow,  Anna,  died  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holbom,  in  ltl8:i  (Administration 
Act  Book,  1682J. 

Besides  tbe  works  mentioned  above,  Stal- 
ham editeda  portion  of'  Unio  liefonnantium,' 
an  unfinished  work  consisting  of  four  pans, 
by  John  Beverley,  pastor  of  Both  well,  North- 
amptonshire. Stalham  waa  joint  editor  of  a 
porlion  of  the  second  part  entitled  '  Exa- 
men  Hoombecki,'  published  in  Latin  in  June 
1659;  and  edited  the  third  part,  entitled 
'The  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Vin- 
dicated,' published  in  English  iti  November 
1669. 

[Slalham's  Works  and  those  writtrn  in  roplj,- 
Palmer's  Nan  con  for  mist's  Memorial,  ii.  S2l>  ; 
NewMurt'a  Rrpert.  Ecclps.  ii.  678  ;  Faraeirs 
FruiW  of  a  Fast,  p.  6  ;  Smith's  Bibliolheia  Anli- 
quakeriuaa,  p.  4D7  ;  Stereo  Crisp  and  his  Corre- 
spondenlj,  by  t  he  present  writer,  pp.  0,  7 ;  Wood's 
Athens  Oion.  sil.  Bliss,  iii.  1U6A:  Calamj's 
Account,  pp.  304 ;  Davids'* Annals  of  Kvangelicnl 
Nonconform,  in  Etaex,  pp.  318,  486,  574  ;  Ken- 
nolt's  Regidler,  p.  78:i  ;  Division  of  the  County 
of  Essai  into  Classes,  p.  21.]  C  .F.  S. 


Thomas,  second  earl,  1654-1720.] 

STAMFORD,  Sik  WILLIAM  (1609- 

1568),judge.     [See  Stasfobd,] 

8TAMPE,  WILLIAM  (1611-1653P), 
divine,  born  in  1611,  was  son  of  Timothy 
Stampe  of  Bravem  Abbey,  near  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxfordshire.  He  matriculated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  on :»  April  1627, 
and  graduated  B.  A.  on  19  Jan.  1631,  M.  A.  on 
24  Oct.  1633,  and  D.D.  on  18  July  1643.  In 
1640  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Cambridge. 
In  1037  be  became  vicar  of  St.  Aldate's,  Ox- 
ford, while  also  holding  a  fellowship  at 
Pembroke.  He  was  appointed  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Stepney  on  13  Aug.  1041.  In  the 
following  July  he  was  commilted  to  tbe 
Gatehouse  there,  being  accused  of  'calling 
some  men  w*ho  had  enlisted  under  the  Ean 
of  Essex  roundheaded  rascals,  and  urocuciiu^ 
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&  number  of  sailors  to  make  a  contribution 
in  Stepney  church/ presumably  to  the  royalist 
cause.  Next  month  he  vainly  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  for  release  (Ltsoks, 
Environs  of  London ^  iii.  443,  from  *The  Per- 
fect Diurnal,'  August  1642).  After  thirty- 
four  weeks*  imprisonment  he  made  shift  to 
get  to  Oxford  during  the  next  year,  and  his 
case  was  laid  before  the  king.  Thereu^n 
Falkland  was  sent  to  the  vice-chancellor  with 
orders  to  cause  the  degree  of  D.D.  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  was  also  made  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  sequestered  by  the  Westminster 
assembly  from  his  living  of  Stepney,  where, 
owing  to  his  zealous  loyalism,  he  had  been  in 
danger  of  his  life.  He  followed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  left  the  country,  and  also 
acted  as  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  a  frequent  preacher  among 
the  protestants  at  Charenton.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  The  Hague,  whence  in  1650  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  old  parishioners  at  Stepney '  A 
Treatise  of  Spiritual  Infatuation,  being  the 
present  visible  Disease  of  the  English  Nation,' 
the  substance  of  several  sermons  delivered 
there.  Another  edition  is  dated  1658.  Ac- 
cording to  George  Morley  [q.v.],  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Stampe  died  of  fever  at  The 
Hague,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Loes- 
dune  in  the  same  year. 

Stampepublished  several  sermons  preached 
before  the  king  at  Oxford.  '  A  Vindication 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,* 
written  by  him,  was  not  printed. 

[Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  (Bliss)  iii.  347-8; 
Foster's  Alumni  Oxon.  1500-1714;  Macleane's 
Hist.  Pembroke  Coll.  Oxford  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.), 
p.  244 ;  Brit.  IVIus.  Cat. ;  Cal.  of  Clarendon  Papers, 
ii.  336-7,  346,  369.]  G.  Lk  G.  xN. 

STANBRIDGE,  JOHN  (1463-1510), 
grammarian,  was  born  at  Heyford  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1463.  In  147»'5,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  admitted  scholar  of  Win- 
chester school  (KiRBY,  p.  83).  lie  then  en- 
tered New  College,  Oxibrd,  and  was  admitted 
fellow,  after  two  years'  probation,  in  1481. 
Thence  he  was  appointed  usher  of  the  newly 
founded  scliool  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  of 
which  John  Anwykyll  was  the'  first  head- 
master; and  on  AnwykylFs  death,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1487,  Stanbridge  succeeded  him  in  his 
office.  This  he  held  till  1494.  Among  his 
scholars  was  KobertWhittington  or  Whitin- 
ton[q.  v.]  On  '2'2  April  1501,  being  then  M.  A. 
and  in  holy  orders,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop 
William  Smith  [^.v.]ofLincolntothe  master- 
ship of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Banbury, 
of  the  grammar  school  of  which  place  his 
brother,  or  near  relative,  Thomas  Stanbridge, 
was  about  this  time  master.    On 8  Feb.  1507 


he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Winwick, 
near  (Gainsborough,  and  on  8  Aug.  (so  Le 
Neve ;  Bloxam  says  30  Aug.)  15(%  he  was 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  Botolph  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1510.  Wood's  statement  that  he  survived 
till  1522,  or  later,  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  a  confusion  between  him  ana  one  Tho- 
mas Stanbridge  who  was  B.A.  1611  and 
M.A.  1518.  A  curious  print  of  John  Stan- 
bridge, from  the  Gulston  collection,  is  repro- 
duce in  Beesley's  *  History  of  Banbury.  A 
portrait,  which  Bromley  styles  '  imag^ary,' 
18  prefixed  to  the  ^  Vocabularium  Metricum ' 
(1562). 

The  wide  reputation  of  John  Stanbrid^'s 
^ammars,  ana  of  the  method  of  teachmg 
in  Banbury  school,  where  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
(1507  P-1559)  [q.v.]  was  a  scholar,  is  shown 
by  the  directions  for  their  imitation  given 
in  many  ancient  school  statutes,  notably  in 
those  of  the  Merchant  Taylors*  school,  and 
of  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 

Stanbridge  wrote :  1.  *  Vocabula ; '  nume- 
rous editions  were  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  (1500  and  onwards),  Pynson,  John 
Byddell,  and  others  (Ames,  Typogr,  Antig, 
ed.  Herbert,  1785,  pp.  136  sqq.) ;  revised 
and  enlarged  by  later  editors,  notably  by 
Thomas  Newton  in  1615,  and  by  John 
Brinsley  in  1630 ;  it  was  known  under  the 
new  titles  of  'Vocabularium  Metricum,' 
*  Embrion,'  *  Embryon  Relimatum.*  2.  *  Vul- 
garia,*  of  which  there  is  an  edition  by  Wyn- 
kyn de  Worde,  dated  1508.  It  consists  of 
only  four  leaves.  Tbe  contents  are  lists  of 
Latin  words,  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
&c.,  arranged  in  the  form  of  Latin  hexame- 
ters, for  committal  to  memory,  with  the 
English  equivalents  in  smaller  type  above. 
3.  *  Sum,  es,  fui,  of  Stanbridge.*  There  is  an 
edition  by  Pynson,  in  eight  leaves,  undated, 
but  about  1.515.  The  contents  are  the  same 
as  those  of  4.  4.  *Gradus  coparationti  cu 
verbis  anormalis ;  *  an  undated  edition  bv 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  is  extant  in  eight  leaves 
(1525.^) ;  and  the  dates  of  others  are  given  by 
Herbert.  It  is  in  English,  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  5.  *  Accidentia.*  An 
edition  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  of  sixteen 
leaves,  is  undated,  but  conjectured  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  to  be  of  1530. 
It  is  a  catechism  in  English  on  the  parts  of 
Latin  speech,  and  has  at  the  end  a  few  rule?, 
also  in  English,  for  Latin  composition.  This 
last  seems  to  have  been  expanded  into  (6) 
'Paruulorum  Institutio,'  of  which  there  is 
an  edition  printed  by  John  Butler,  but  with- 
out date.  It  begins,  *  What  is  to  be  done 
whan  an  Englyshe  is  gyuen  to  be  made  in 
Latyn  ?  * 
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[Wuod'i  Arhenw,  toI.  i.  col.  39 ;  Bloxam'B 
Begiiter  of  Mngdalen  College,  iil.  10-16; 
Baesl«j'ii  UUt.  of  Baobury,  18*1,  pp.  191-6; 
Briilgett's  Historj  nnd  Aottquitica  of  Xorth- 
amptonsbirg,  ii.  624;  Reg.  Ud>t.  Oion.  (Oif. 
Hist.  Soc.)  i.  70  (for  Ttionms  SlAobridge);  Le 
Nertj'ii  Fasti,  ii.  IM;  Lansdowne  MS.  97S,  f. 
126.  Some  specimeas  of  fjlAn bridge's  grammiirs 
«rO  given  in  W.  Cnrew  Hailitfs  Sclioola  .  .  .  snd 
Scboolmastera,  1668,  pp.  63-8.]  J.  H.  L. 

STANBURT,  8TANBERY,  or  STAN- 
BRIDGE,  JOHN  (d.  1474),  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, was  second  son  of  Walter  Stnubur;  of 
Morwenstow,  Cornwall,  by  his  wife  Cicely 
{VUit.  Comioall,  Harl.  Soc.  p.  213).  He 
entered  the  Carmelite  order,  and  was  odu- 
CAted  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
graduated  D.D.  (Boare,  Rrg.  Coll.  Eran.pp. 
uii,  367).  He  subsequently  f^aiued  great 
reputation  by  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
fore  1410  he  became  confessor  to  Henry  VI. 
In  that  year  he  was  nominated  first  provost 
of  Eton  College,  in  the  foundation  of  which 
he  had  advised  Henry ;  but  h«  never  took 
possession  of  this  post,  and  the  first  actual 
provost  was  Henry  Sever  [q.v.j  In  144U 
Stanbury  was  nominated  by  tlie  king  to  the 
bishopric  of  Norwich,  but  the  pope  set  aside 
the  appointment.  On  4  March  1447-8,  bow- 
evor,  De  was  papally  provided  to  the  see  of 
Bangor,  being  consecrated  on  20  June  fol- 
lowing. He  seems  to  have  shared  the  un- j 
popularity  of  Henry  VI's  ministers,  nnd  his 
name  occurs  in  a  song  used  by  Cade's  fol-  j 
lowers  in  1450  (Stow'a  '  Memoranda '  apud 
Three  F^ftrenth-Cealary  CAroniVfru, Camden 
Soc.  p.  100).  He  is  probably  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  John  Stanbury  who  was 
vicar  of  Bamataple  frool  I4ul  t«  1460 
(Chaxter,  Banutaplt,  jl.  93).  On  7  Feb.  ; 
1462-3  he  was  translated  by  papal  bull  to 
the  see  of  Hereford,  and  was  enlbroned  on  . 
25  April  followinff.  Between  1453  and  1467 
he  was  frequently  present  at  the  council 
board(.ilcfaP.C,ed.  Nicolas,  vol.  vi.pnsaim). 
He  took  the  Lancastrian  side  during  the 
wars  of  the  roses,  and  was  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Northampton  on  19  July  14t!0  and 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Warwick  Castle.  | 
He  died  in  the  Carraelile  house  at  Ludlow 
on  11  May  1474,  and  was  buried  in  Hereford 
Catbedm),  where  a  beautifull]'  carved  ala- 
baster monument  with  an  inscription  (printed 
by  Godwin)  was  erected  over  his  tomb. 
Durinjf  some  architectural  alterations  in 
1844  bis  episcopal  ring  and  the  vestments 
in  which  he  was  buried  were  discovered 
{Archieotoffia,  Mxi.  249-13). 

Stanbury,  who  is  described  as  '  facile  prin- 
ceps  omnium  Carmelitarum  sui  temporis,'  is 
credited  by  Bale  and  subsequent  writers 


with  twenty-seven  separate  works,  mostly 
on  thecanon  law,  but  including  also  sermons, 
lectures  at  Oxford,  and  theological  treatises. 
One,  entitled  '  Expositio  in  symbolum  tidei,' 
was  an  edition  of  a  work  written  by  Kicliard 
Ulleraton  J|q.  v.]  in  1409,  and  completed  by 
Stanbury  in  1463.  None  of  these,  however, 
are  known  to  be  extant. 
j  [Bale's  HeliodeB,  ff,  3?  h,  82,  aod  Cat.  Scriptt. 
.Ord.  Cnrmd.  f.  211,  extant  in  Harl.  MS.  383S  (a 
copy  of  the  orii^uat  .Sloane  MS.  nov  in  tha 
,  Bodleian) ;  Willinm  of  Worcestpr  ap.  Letter* 
!  and  Papers  of  Hsnrj  VI  (RolU  Ser.),  ii.  770 ; 
'  liymer's  Ftedera,  ii,  195.  791,  817  ;  HnrpsUeld's 
Hiat.  Eccl.  Anglic,  xv.  26 ;  Leland's  Liber  de 
Scriptt.  cp.  672  ;  PoaF.BriEo'a  Apparatus  Socer,  i. 
'9411;  Amoldus  Bostiua'  Lit.  da  Scriptt.  Ord. 
Carmel.  cp.  40 ;  Allegre  de  C>iwinate.  p.  3S1 ; 
Lezaaa'a  AnnalHS  Oirmol.  iv.  869  ;  Leiong's  Bibl. 
SiuTH,  p.  971;  Villiera  de  St.  Etionnas  Bibl. 
Carmel.  ii.  UI2-1 :  Pit,-,  Da  Aogl.  Kcriptt.p.  606; 
iTaiiner's  Bibl.  Brit.-Hib.;  Fuller's  Worthies, 
1811,  i.  278;  Leland's  Itinerary,  1746.  viii.  41, 
63  ;  liawlinson's  Hereford  Cathedral,  pp.  40, 
198-9;  Doncurab'a  Hereford,  i.  48(1-1,  608; 
Willis's  Survey  of  Bangor,  pp.  90-2  :  Harwood's 
Al.  Eton,  p,  i ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eccl.  Argl. ; 
Godwin,  Da  PrxBiillbas  Anglis,  pp.  491-2.1 
A.  F.P. 
STANDISH,AUTHUlt(/».  1611-1616), 
writer  on  agriculture,  lived  in  Cambridge- 
shire or  south  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
connected  with  the  family  of  Standish  of 
Standish  Hall  in  Lancashire,  which  had 
several  oFTshoots  in  diJTerent  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Standish  had  been  much  impressed 
by  the  rapid  deforeslation  of  the  country, 
and  when  comparatively  advanced  in  life 
he  devoted  four  vears  to  visiting  various 
parts  of  Britain  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  general  condition  of  agriculture.  In 
1611  he  published  in  quarto  '  'The  Commons' 
Complaint,'  London,  printed  by  ^^'illiam 
Stansby,  prefaced  by  a  license  from  James  I, 
(dated  1  Aug.  1611),  which  was  also  inserted 
before  bis  later  works.  Standish  refers  to 
'  two  speciallgrievanccs'— tliG''  general  de- 
struction and  waste  of  wood  and  '  the  ex- 
treme dearth  of  victuals ' — which  he  proposed 
to  remedy  by  planting  timber  and  fruit- 
trees,  '  by  an  extraordinary  breeding  of 
fowle  and  pullen,'  and  by  '  destroying  all 
kindc  of  vermine.'  This  work  went  through 
a  second  edition  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
republished  in  1612,  '  newly  corrected  and 
augmented.'  In  1613  he  published  'New 
Directions  of  Experience  to  the  Commons 
Complaint,  for  the  planting  of  Timber  and 
Firewood,  invented  by  Arthur  Standish' 
(London,  ita),  in  which  he  advocated  the 
planting  of  waste  land  with  trees.  In  1615 
he  published  a  sequel  entitled  '  New  Direc- 
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tions  of  Experience  for  the  increasing  of 
Timber  and  Firewood'  (London,  4to),  in 
which  he  proposed  to  plant  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  waste  land,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  by  that  means 
*  there  may  be  as  much  timber  raised  as  will 
maintaine  the  kingdome  for  all  uses  for  ever.' 

[Standi8h*8  Works ;  Lowndes's  Bibliographer's 
Manual,  ed.  Bobn.]  K.  I.  C. 

STANDISH,  FRANK  HALL  (1799- 
1840"),  connoisseur  and  author,  bom  at 
BlacKwell  in  the  parish  of  Darlington,  Dur- 
ham, on  2  Oct.  1799,  was  the  only  child  of 
Anthony  Hall  of  Flass,  Durham.  As  cousin 
and  heir-at-law  of  Sir  Frank  Standish  of 
Duxbury  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  (but  not  to  the  title)  of 
that  baronet  in  1812,  and  by  royal  license 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Standish. 
He  only  occasionally  visited  Duxbury,  his 
favourite  residence  being  at  Seville,  Spain, 
where  he  had  a  fine  house,  and  he  spent 
considerable  time  in  travelling  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  His  in- 
come was  largely  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
works  of  art  and  literature.  He  died  un- 
married at  Cadiz  on  21  Dec.  1840  on  his  way 
home  from  Seville,  and  his  body  was  brought 
to  Duxbury  and  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Chorley  church. 

By  his  will  he  left  to  King  Louis-Philippe, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  French  nation, 
the  whole  of  his  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, prints,  pictures,  and  drawings,  for 
his  sole  private  use  or  for  any  public  institu- 
tion, as  the  king  might  think  proper.  The 
collection  of  pictures  was  especially  rich  in 
paintings  by  Murillo  and  other  Spanish  ar- 
tists, and  was  deposited  in  the  *  Mus^e 
Standish '  in  the  Louvre.  After  the  revolu- 
tion in  1848  the  king  claimed  the  collection 
as  his  private  property,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  years  the  claim  was  allowed. 
The  pictures  were  brought  back  to  England 
in  an  injured  state  and  sold  by  Christie, 
Manson,  k  Wood  in  London  in  May  1863. 
The  drawings  and  books  were  sold  in  Paris 
in  December  1852.  It  is  said  that  Standish 
had  intended  to  off*er  the  collection  to  the 
British  government  in  the  event  of  the  au- 
thorities consenting  to  revive  the  family 
baronetcv,  but  his  overtures  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

His  works  were:  1.  *The  Life  of  Vol- 
taire, with  interesting  particulars  respecting 
his  death,  and  anecdotes  and  characters  of 
his  Contemporaries,'  1821.  2.  *  The  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,'  2  vols.  1837,  1839. 
3.  *  Poems :  the  Maid  of  Jaen,  Timon,  and 
the  Bride  of  I'alencia,'  1838.     The  first  of 


these  poems  was  published  about  ISdO,  a 
second  edition  being  printed  at  Chorley  in 
1832.  4.  '  Notices  of  the  Northern  Capitals 
of  Europe,'  1838.  6.  *  Seville  and  its 
Vicinity,  1840,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

[Gent.  Mag.  June  1841,  p.  662  ;  Manchester 
City  News  Notes  and  Queries,  v.  6*5,  112,  114 ; 
Allibone's  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.  iii.  2219 ;  Baines's 
Lancashire,  ed.  Croston,  iv.  245  ;  Curtis's 
Velasquez  and  Murillo,  1883,  p.  5.]    C.  W.  S. 

STANDISH,  HENRY  (d.  1635),  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  is  stated  in  Dugdale's  *  Visita- 
tion of  Lancashire'  to  have  been  son  of 
Alexander  Standish  of  Standish  in  that 
county,  who  died  in  1445,  but  the  date» 
render  the  relationship  improbable.  When 
young  he  became  a  l^ranciscan  friar,  and 
studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
it  is  uncertain  where  he  obtained  his  d^ree 
of  D.  D.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  warden 
of  the  Franciscan  house,  Grey  friars,  London^ 
and  provincial  of  the  order.  W  hen  Henry  V^IH 
came  to  the  throne,  Standish  secured  the 
royal  favour,  and  preached  at  court  in  Fe- 
bruary 1611,  and  in  the  spring  of  every  year 
from  1515  to  1520,  receivmg  20s.  each  time. 
He  was  chief  of  the  king's  spiritual  council, 
and  in  1515  was  engaged  in  a  remarkable 
controversy  as  to  the  liability  of  the  clergy 
to  punishment  by  lay  tribunals.  RicluLrd 
Kedermyster  [q.  v.],  abbot  of  Winchcomb, 
was  the  champion  for  the  clergy,  while 
Standish  took  the  opposite  side.  Convoca- 
tion was  displeased,  and  summoned  Standish 
before  it.  He  sought  the  protection  of  the 
king,  who  heard  the  matter  out  at  a  meeting 
of  judges  and  others  held  at  Blackfriars, 
London,  while  parliament  addressed  the  king 
to  support.  Standish  against  the  malice  of 
his  persecutors  (Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  i.  58- 
69).  The  royal  protection  was  not  asked  in 
vain,  and  he  accordingly  escaped  punishment. 
In  other  regards  he  was  a  zealous  upholder 
of  the  church  and  persecutor  of  *  heretics.* 
'  He  opposed  both  Colet  and  Erasmus.  The 
I  latter  related  in  his  epistles  several  dis- 
paraging anecdotes  of  Standish.  Erasmus 
stated  tiiat  Standish,  in  a  sermon  preached 
at  St.  PauVs  Cross,  fell  foul  of  him  and  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  when 
taken  to  task  by  two  friends  of  Erasmus, 
probably  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Richard  Pace, 
confessed  that  his  zeal  outran  his  knowledge. 
On  another  occasion  Standish  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  king  and  implored  him  not 
to  desert  the  faith  of  his  predecessors,  adding 
that  the  church  was  in  the  greatest  danger 
since  Erasmus  had  published  nis  new  hereti- 
cal books.  Fuller  remarks  of  St^ndish's 
resistance  to  Erasmus  that  this  '  wa£  as  un* 
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equal  a  contest  as  betwixt  a  child  and  man, 
not  to  say  dwarf  and  giant.' 

On  the  nomination  of  the  kin?  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  oy  papal 
bull  dated  28  May  1518,  and  was  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  AVarham  at  Otford,  Kent,  on 
11  July  following.  Pace,  in  a  letter  to 
Wolsey,  expresses  his  mortification  at  the 
promotion.  He  was  one  of  those  appointed 
m  May  1622  to  receive  Charles  V  on  his  ex- 
pected visit  to  Canterbury,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  assessed  to  find  200/.  towards  the 
king*s  expenses  in  France.  In  February 
1523-4  he  was  sent  with  Sir  John  Baker  on 
an  embassy  to  Hamburg  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  the  king  of  Denmark  (Strype, 
JSccL  Mem,  i.  90).  He  was  one  of  AVolsey's 
examiners  of  heretics  in  1525 ;  received  the 
recantation  of  Kichard  Foster  in  December 
1527,  and  was  on  the  bench  of  judges  who 
tried  Billney  and  Arthur  in  152/,  and  John 
Tewkesbury  on  20  Dec.  153 1 .  On  the  ret  urn 
of  AVolsey  from  Home  in  December  1527, 
Standish  was  among  the  bishops  who  at- 
tended at  St.  PauFs  to  welcome  the  cardinal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  for 
Henry  VIIl's  divorce  from  Catherine,  Stan- 
dish bore  an  important  part  as  one  of  the 
queen's  counsellors  {The  Pretended  Divorce 
of  Queen  Katherine,  Camden  Soc.  p.  177)  ; 
and  when  the  proctors  appeared  before  the 
papal  legate  on  29  June  1529,  he  spoke 
against  the  divorce  after  Bishop  Fisher, '  but 
with  less  polished  eloquence.'  Catherine 
viewed  him  with  distrust,  as,  though  on  her 
side,  he  was  thought  to  be  entirely  in  the 
king*s  favour.  He  afterwards  assisted  at  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

On  Warham's  death  in  August  1532  he 
was  deputed  by  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  to  preside  in 
convocation,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three 
bishops  who  on  13  March  1533  consecrated 
Cranmer  as  metropolitan  of  the  church  of 
England  in  succession  to  Warham. 

hi  1533  John  Salisbury  (d,  1573)  [q.  v.] 
reported  to  Cromwell  that  he  had  great  diffi- 
culties in  serving  an  indictment  of  pra>- 
munire  on  Standish  and  his  vicar-general, 
who  both  defied  him.  On  1  June  1535  he 
formally  renounced  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
the  renunciation  being  dated  at  Wrexham, 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  month  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Minories,  afterwards  Christ  Church,  Lon- 
don, where  a  monument,  for  which  he  left 
money,  was  erected  over  his  remains,  which 
perished  in  the  great  fire.  By  his  will  he 
left  legacies  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  to  the  Franciscans  of  Oxford. 

Wood  makes  him  the  author  of :  1. '  Ser- 


mons preached  to  the  People.'  2.  '  Treatise 
against  Erasmus  his  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament ; '  but  there  is  no  trace  of  them 
having  been  printed. 

[Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic 
(Henry  VIII),  vol.  ii-ix. ;  Wood's  Athens  Oxon. 
(Bliss)  ;  Knight's  Life  of  Erasmus,  1726  ;  Le 
Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy),  i.  78;  Ellis's  Original 
Letters,  3rd  ser.  i.  187;  Bnmet's  Reformation, 
1829  i.  25,  ii.  147,  &c.;  Dodd's  Church  Hist, 
i.  186;  Newcoort's  Repertorinm  £ccl.  i.  91; 
Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Lancashire  (Chetham 
Soc.),  p.  291 ;  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle  (Camden 
Soc.),  1852,  pp.  31-4 ;  Foxe's  Actes  and  Monu- 
ments ;  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Brit. ;  Cooper's 
Athens  Cantabr.  i.  55;  Baines's  Lancashire 
(Harland  and  Herford).  1870  ii.  160;  Brewer's 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  1884,  i.  245.  250,  ii.  304, 
838,  346.]  C.  W.  S. 

STANDISH,  JOI1N(1607  .^-1570),  arch- 
deacon  of  Colchester,  bom  about  1607,  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Standish  of 
Burgh  in  Lancashire.  The  pedigrees,  how- 
ever, are  not  full  enough  to  decide  the  matter. 
His  uncle  was  Henry  Standish  [q.v.],  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  whence  he  was  moved  as  a 
probationary  fellow  to  Corpus  Christi.  He 
graduated  B.A.  on  16  May  1528,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  on  11  July  l531,  B.D.  1640, 
and,  after  long  teaching  in  London  and 
preaching  at  St.  Paul's,  D.D.  on  2  Aug.  1641. 
Wood  speaks  of  his  '  drudging  much  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,'  and  he  was  fellow  of 
Whittington  College  when  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  In  1543  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  in  1544  vicar  of 
Northall,  Middlesex,  and  in  March  1650 
rector  of  AVigan .  On  2  Aug.  1 660  he  became 
canon  of  Worcester,  and  in  Janusr}*  1652-3 
he  was  for  a  few  days  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester (Le  Neve,  ii.  342).  Strype  says 
that  he  was  chaplain  to  Edward  Vl;  and 
he  was  also  in  1563  vicar  of  Medboume, 
Leicestershire.  In  1564,  after  Mary's  acces- 
sion, he  was  deprived  of  his  rectory  of 
Wigan  because  he  was  married;  but  he 
seems  to  have  put  away  his  wife,  and  in 
1555  he  became  rector  of  Rodmarton,  Glou« 
cestershire.  On  21  Oct.  1667  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Ealdland  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  he  again  became  archdeacon 
of  Colchester  on  15  Oct.  1558.  When  Eliza- 
beth came  t^  the  throne  he  lost  his  arch- 
deaconry, his  prebend,  and  the  living  of 
Paglesham,  Essex,  which  he  had  received  in 
15&4.  But  subsequently  he  was  restored  to 
his  prebend,  and  died  in  possession  before 
31  March  1670. 

Standish  wrote:    1.  'A  little   Treatise 
against  the  Protestation  of  llobert  Bamee 
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at  the  time  of  his  Death/  London,  1540, 
8vo ;  answered  by  Coverdale.  2.  *  Treatise  of 
the  Union  of  the  Church/  London,  1556. 
8.  *  A  Discourse  wherin  is  debated  whether 
it  be  expedient  that  the  Scripture  should 
be  in  English  for  al  men  to  read/  London, 
1554,  4to ;  2nd  edit.  1555. 

[Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  235; 
Chetham  See.  Pabl.  Ixxxii ;  Reg.  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford, i.  160,  and  Fowler's  Hist,  of  Ck)rpu8  Christi 
College  (both  Oxford  Hist.  Soc.);  Fosters  Alumni 
Oxon.  1500-17U;  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy  ; 
Newcourt's  Rep.  Eccl.  Lend.;  Strype's  Memo- 
rials. I.  i.  570.  II.  ii.  260.]  W.  A.  J.  A. 

STAiroiSH,  MYLES  (1»84  P-1056), 
colonist,  was  born  in  Lancashire  about  15S4. 
In  his  will  he  states  that  his  great-grand- 
father was  'a  second  or  younger  brother 
from  the  house  of  Standish  of  Standish.'  As 
he  named  his  estate  in  New  England  Dux- 
bury,  he  was  probably  descended  from  the 
Duxbury  brancn  of  the  family.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  steps  w^ere  taken  to  destroy 
the  record  of  his  descent  to  deprive  him  of 
a  share  in  the  family  inheritance.  The  prin- 
cipal facts  supporting  this  conjecture  are  that 
the  page  containing  the  birtas  for  1584  and 
1585  of  the  parish  register  of  Chorley  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  was  probably  bom, 
has  been  defaced,  and  that  in  his  will  he 
bequeaths  to  his  son  Alexander  certain  estates 
in  the  same  county  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  he  describes  as  *  surreptitiously  de- 
tained from'  him.  But  the  claim  put  for- 
ward bv  some  of  his  descendants  that  he  was 
rightful  heir  to  all  the  Standish  property 
appears  unwarrantable.  Before  1603  Stan- 
dish obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  English  force  serving  under  the  Veres  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Spaniards.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  truce  of  1609  he  joined 
the  puritan  colony  settled  at  Leyden  under 
the  ministry  of  John  Kobinson  (1576?- 
1625)  [q.  v.],  and,  on  account  of  his  expe- 
rience, became  their  military  adviser. 

On  6  Sept.  1620  Standish,  with  the  other 
pilgrim  fatners,  embarked  on  the  Mayflower, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  America 
within  the  territories  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. Being  driven  from  their  course,  they 
cast  anchor  on  1 1  Nov.  in  the  bay  of  Cape 
Cod.  To  Standish  was  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  the  parties  sent  out  to  explore  the 
country.  They  incurred  considerable  risks, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  December  were  nearly 
cut  oil'  by  the  Indians,  who  took  them  by 
surprise.  On  19  Dec.  the  colonists  selected 
for  their  settlement  a  site  on  which  they 
conferred  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  [see 
Carver,  John].     During  the  first  winter 


they  suffered  heavily  from  sickness,  and 
Standish,  who  lost  ms  wife,  was  especially 
distinguished  for  his  humanity  to  the  sick. 
In  February  1621  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
military  captain  of  the  colony.  The  force  at 
his  disposal  was  small  (in  November  1621 
there  were  only  thirty-two  men  in  the  settle- 
ment), and  the  scantiness  of  its  numbers  in- 
creased the  responsibility  of  command.  Stan- 
dish showed  himself  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  oflice.  In  August,  with  only 
fourteen  men,  he  surprised  by  nipht  an  en- 
campment of  hostile  Indians,  and  rescued  a 
friendly  native  named  Squanto,  who  ser\'ed 
as  interpreter  to  the  settlement.  In  the 
following  month,  with  ten  Englishmen  and 
three  native  guides,  he  explored  Massa- 
chusetts Bav,  and  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  powerful  tribes  inhabiting  its 
coasts.  The  arrival  of  the  ship  Fortune  on 
11  Nov.  increased  his  meagre  force  by  twenty- 
seven  men.  It  was  a  timely  reinforcement, 
for  serious  trouble  soon  arose. 

In  1622  an  independent  settlement  was 
founded  at  Wessagussett,  now  Weymouth, 
to  the  north  of  Plymouth,  by  a  band  of  ad- 
venturers commanded  by  Thomas  Weston 
(1675P-1626?)  [q.  v.]  They  were  a  shiftless 
set,  and  soon  earned  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Indians  by  their  inability  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  by  their  trea- 
cherous and  profligate  conduct  towards  the 
natives.  The  Massachusetts  tribe,  formerly 
friendly,  resolved  to  ext^^rminate  Weston 
and  his  companions,  and,  so  as  to  remove 
the  chances  of  retribution,  prepared  to  assail 
the  Plymouth  settlers  afterwards.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wessagussett  became  the  centre 
of  a  great  Indian  conspiracy,  involving  most 
of  the  native  peoples  of  New  England. 
Learning  how  matters  stood,  Standish 
marched  to  Weston's  settlement,  taking  with 
him  only  eight  men  to  avoid  alarming  the 
natives.  On  his  arrival  he  was  insultesd  by 
the  hostile  chiefs,  Pecksuot  and  Wituwamat. 
Dissembling  his  resentment,  he  invited  them, 
with  a  few  followers,  to  a  conference,  allured 
them  into  a  room,  closed  the  door,  and  killed 
them  all.  An  engagement  followed,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  the  settlers 
at  Wessagussett  enabled  to  retire  in  safety. 
This  prompt  action  broke  up  the  hostile 
league,  and  greatly  enhanced  tlie  reputation 
of  the  English  colony. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  the 
colonists  found  themselves  much  prejudiced 
by  disputes  with  the  merchant  adventurers 
of  London,  who  had  furnished  money  for  the 
enterprise.  In  consequence,  in  the  summer 
of  1625  Standish  journeyed  to  London  to 
seek  the  intervention  of  tne  council  of  New 
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England.  His  miBsion,  however,  bore  no  man  catholic  is  probably  without  warrant 
frmtyOwing  to  the  paralysis  of  public  business  (Mag.  0/ American  Hist  i.  390). 
by  the  plague,  and  he  returned  to  Plymouth  No  authentic  portrait  of  Standish  exists 
in  the  tollowing  April.  The  merchant  ad-  {Massachusetts  Hist,  Soc,  Proceedings,  xi. 
venturers  finally,  in  November  1626,  sur-  478 ;  Winsob,  Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston,  i. 
rendered  their  claims  in  consideration  of  the  05).  In  person  he  was  slender  and  of  small 
payment  of  1,800/.,  in  nine  annual  instal-  stature,  but  strong  and  well  knit.  In  cha- 
ments.  Eight  leading  planters,  of  whom  racter  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  action, 
Standish  was  one,  with  four  London  friends,  excitable  and  passionate,  prompt  in  coming 
imdertook  to  meet  the  first  six  payments,  in  to  a  determination  and  unperturbed  by  sud- 
return  for  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade,  den  danger.  Brought  into  constant  contact 
The  colonists  were  troubled  by  indepen-  with  the  most  treacnerous  race  in  the  world, 
dent  adventurers,  attracted  by  their  success,  he  went  among  them  alone  or  almost  un- 
who  intercepted  their  trade  and  prejudiced  guarded,  and,  though  frequent  plots  were 
them  with  the  Indians.  In  1628  Standish  formed  to  destroy  him,  the  respect  inspired 
arrested  one  of  these,  named  Thomas  Morton  by  his  magnanimity  preser\'ed  him  in  every 
(d,  1646)  fa.  v.],  who  had  established  himself  case.  The  importance  of  his  battles  must 
at  Merry  Mount,  now  Quincy,  near  Boston,  not  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  combatants, 
where  he  sold  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  The  success  of  the  settlement  at  New  Ply- 
Indians,  and  instructed  them  in  their  use,  mouth  decided  which  of  the  European  races 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  char-  should  be  dominant  in  North  America, 
ter.  Standish,  it  is  said,  wished  to  have  Standish  was  the  most  vivid  and  interesting 
himshot,  but  was  overruled  by  the  governor,  of  the  'pilgrim  fathers,'  and  romance  has 
William  Bradford  (1590-1657)  [q.  v.],  who  always  attached  itself  to  his  name.  In  mo- 
eent  Morton  to  England  for  trial  (cf.  Mot-  dern  times  the  legend  of  the  *  Courtship  of 
LET*8  Merry  Mount,  a  romance).  Miles  Standish  *  has  been  versified  by  Long- 
Besides  their  troubles  with  their  own  fellow.  Although  the  poet's  treatment  of 
countrvmen  and  the  Indians,  the  colonists  the  subject  is  always  interesting  and  fre- 
were  narassed  by  the  French,  who  were  quently  inspiring,  he  has  marred  his  poem 
jealous  of  their  grrowing  trade.  In  1635  a  by  inaccuracies  and  anachronisms  which  de- 
fort  which  Standish's  friends  had  established  tract  from  its  vraisemblance,  Lowell  has 
on  the  Penobscot  for  trading  purposes  was  also  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  *  pilgrim 
seized  by  the  Seigneur  d*Aulnay  de  Charnis6,  father '  in  his  *  Interview  with  Miles  Stan- 
a  Canadian  landed  proprietor,  and  Standish  dish.' 

was  sent  to  dispossess  him.  In  this  he  failed.  The  estate  of  Duxbury  is  still  in  the  posses- 
owing  chiefly  to  the  misconduct  of  the  cap-  sion  of  his  descendants.  The  present  house 
tain  of  the  vessel  conveying  him  and  his  was  built  by  his  son  Alexander.  In  1872 
men,  who  fired  away  all  his  ammunition  at  the  corner-stone  of  the  Standish  memorial 
long  range.  This  was  the  last  enterprise  of  was  laid  at  Duxbury.  It  consists  of  a  granite 
importance  undertaken  by  Standish.  The  shaft  rising  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  sur- 
fortunes  of  the  colony  grew  more  peaceful,  mounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  Standish. 
and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  [^^0  chief  authorities  for  SUndish  are :  Brad- 
his  estate  at  Duxbury,  on  the  north  side  of  fold's  History  of  Plimouth  Plantation,  ed.Deane, 
Plymouth  Bay,whitherhe  removed  in  1632.  xgsg;  Winslow's  Good  Newes  from  New  Eng- 
In  1648  he  commanded  the  force  sent  against  land  in  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim 
the  Narragansetts,  and  in  1653  he  headed  Fathers,  1841 ;  and  Mourt's  Relation  of  the 
that  raised  to  assail  the  Dutch ;  but  in  neither  Beginning  and  Proceeding  of  the  English  Planta- 
case  was  there  actual  conflict.  In  addition  tion,  ed.  Dexter;  N.  Morton's  New  England's 
to  his  military  office,  Standish  frequently  Memorial,  ed.  1865 ;  T.  Morton's  New  English 
filled  the  post  of  assistant  to  the  governor,  Canaan  (Prince  Soc.  publications,  1883)  is  hostile 
and  from  1644  to  1649  he  was  treasurer  to  a^^  untrustworthy.  Of  modem  works,  Abbot's 
the  colony.  He  died  at  Duxbury  on  3  Oct.  ^^^f'^?  Captain,  though  popular  in  character, 
1656.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  embodies  considerable  research.  Thofolowmg 
Rose,diedonO9Jan.l620.1.  Byhissecond  T^^^^.^i^dirt^^  'tZV.^fT^. 
wife,  Barbara,  who  came  out  in  1623,  and  Pifgrim  Fathers,  1897;  Winsor's  Hist,  of  Amo- 
who  bv'  tradition  was  a  younger  sister  of  rica,  vol.  iii.  passim;  Rirtlett's  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Rose,  he  had  four  surviving  sons :  Alexander,  ^^^  England,  1 853 ;  Neale's  Hist,  of  New  Eng- 
Miles,  Josiah,  and  Charles,  and  a  daughter,  land;  Mather's  Mjignalia;  Palfrey's  Hist,  of 
Lora.  In  religious  matters  Standish  never  New  England,  1866;  Baylie's  Hist,  of  New 
belonged  to  the  pilgrim  communion, but  the  Plymouth,  ed.  Drake,  1866,  vol.  i.  passim; 
extraordinary  conjecture  that  he  was  a  Uo-  Markham's  Fighting  Veres;   De  Costa's  Footf- 
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prints  of  Miles  Standish,  1864  ;  Winsor^s  Hist, 
of  Duxbury ;  Belknap's  American  Bioffrapby ; 
Savage's  Geneal.  Diet.  iv.  152;  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg.  i.  47,  ii.  240, 
V.  335,  xxvii.  145;  Mag.  of  American  Hist.  i. 
268,  390.]  E.  I.  C. 

STANFIELD,  CLARKSON  (1793- 
1867),  marine  and  landscape  painter,  some- 
times in  error  called  William  Clarkson  Stan- 
field, bom  at  Sunderland  on  3  Dec.  1793,  was 
son  of  James  Field  Stanfield  \q,  v.J,  by  his 
first  wife,  Mary  Hoad,  who  died  in  1801. 
He  was  called  Clarkson  after  Thomas  Clark- 
son  [q.  v.],  the  anti-slavery  agitator.  He  soon 
showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  at 
the  SLse  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
heraldic  painter  in  Edinburgh ;  but  his  love 
of  the  sea,  inherited  perhaps  from  his  father, 
made  him  enter  the  merchant  service  in  1808, 
and,  after  several  voyages,  he  was  pressed  into 
the  navy  in  1812.  In  1814,  when  in  H.M.S. 
Namur,  he  painted  scenery  for  the  theatricals 
on  board,  of  which  Douglas  William  Jerrold 
[q.  v.],  then  a  midshipman,  was  *  managing 
director,'  and  he  was  sent  on  shore  to  adorn 
with  a  painting  the  admiraVs  ball-room  at 
Sheemess.  He^ave  such  satisfaction  that  the 
commissioner  01  the  dockvard  promised  to  get 
him  his  discharge  and  give  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  yard.  The  commissioner  died  be- 
fore he  could  fulfil  his  promise,  and  Stanfield 
went  to  sea ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
temporarily  incapacitated  by  a  fall,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire.  He  went,  however,  to  sea 
again^  this  time  on  board  an  East  Indiiiman. 
A  sketch-book  which  he  used  in  China  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  Field  Stan- 
field. About  1818  he  visited  his  father  in 
Scotland,  and  missed  his  ship,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  as  second  mate.  He  then 
retired  from  the  sea  and  obtained  employment 
as  scene-painter  at  the  sailors'  theatre,  called 
the  Koyiilty,  in  Wellclose  Square  in  the  east 
of  London.  In  1821  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
and  obtained  similar  employment  at  the  Pan- 
theon Theatre.  Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  David  Roberts  (1796-1864)  [q.v.], 
then  employed  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  and  of 
Alexander  Nasmyth  [q.  v.]  He  soon  re- 
turned to  London,  whither  Uoberts  fol- 
lowed him.  Both  were  employed  at  the  Co- 
burg  Theatre,  where  they  painted  the  scenery 
of  *  ( Tuy  Fawkes,'  and  afterwards  (from  1822) 
at  Drury  Lane,  where  Stanfield  achieved  such 
success  that  in  1826  he  was  presented  by  the 
j)roprietors  of  the  theatre  with  a  silver  wine- 
cooler,  in  *  testimony  of  his  genius  and  skill  in 
the  scenic  department.'  But  he  had  already 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  painter  of  easel 
pictures^  and  m  1834  he  gave  up  scene-paint- 


ing as  a  profession,  though  he  occasionally 
pamted  scenes  for  friendsnip's  sake.  At  the 
request  of  Macready  he  painted  a  diorama  for 
the  pantomime  at  Covent  Garden  in  1837, 
and  refused  to  accept  more  than  150/.  for  it, 
though  offered  twice  that  amount  by  the 
great  actor.  He  superintended  the  scenery 
of  Dickens's  private  theatricals  at  Tavistock 
House.  The  drop-scene  for  *  Frozen  Deep  * 
was  painted  by  him  in  two  days,  and  was 
sold  for  1,000/.  at  the  Dickens  sale  at  Gads 
Hill.  He  also  painted  the  beautiful  scenery 
for  the  pantomime  *  Acis  and  Galatea,'  pro- 
duced by  Macready  at  Drury  Lane  in  Fe- 
bruary 1842.  His  last  work  of  the  kind  was 
the  drop-scene  of  the  new  Adelphi  Theatre, 
painted  for  his  old  friend  Benjamin  Webster 
in  1868. 

The  first  picture  he  exhibited  was  *  A  River 
Scene,' which  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1820,  and  was  followed  by  *  St.  Bernard^ 
Well,  near  Edinburgh,'  in  1821,  and  in  1823 
he  (as  well  as  his  friend,  David  Roberts) 
contributed  some  small  works  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Exhibition,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sent  two  pictures  to  the  British  Institution. 
He  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  in  1823,  and  con- 
tributed to  their  exhibitions  for  some  years 
till  he  seceded  from  the  society.  In  1827 
he  recommenced  exhibiting  at  the  academy, 
with  a  picture  of  *  A  Calm,'  and  obtained  a 
premium  of  50/.  from  the  British  Institution 
for  *  Wreckers  off  Fort  Rouge.'  In  1829  he 
sent  to  the  academy  *  View  near  Chalons- 
sur-Saone,*  and  in  1830  *  Mount  St.  Michael, 
Cornwall,'  which  was  much  admired.  After 
this  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
academy  exhibitions  (except  in  1839)  till 
his  death.  In  1832  he  was  elected  associate, 
and  in  1835  academician.  He  exhibited  in 
all  135  works  at  the  academy,  twenty-two 
at  the  British  Institution,  and  twenty-one 
at  the  British  Artists.  His  life  was  one  of 
continued  prosperity.  He  frequently  went 
abroad,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his 
pictures  were  from  sket<;hes  taken  on  the 
continent,  principally  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Holland  and  France.  Two  01  his  few  home 
pictures  were  *  The  Opening  of  New  London 
Bridge '  and  *  Portsmouth  Harbour,'  painted 
for  William  IV,  the  former  of  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832. 
In  1836  appeared  one  of  his  most  important 
compositions,  *  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,* 
painted  for  the  United  Service  Club.  His 
first  picture  of  Venice  was  exhibited  in  1831, 
and  his  first  Italian  lake  scene,  '  The  Isola 
Bella,  Lago  Maggiore,'  in  1834.  About  this 
time  ( 1 830)  he  commenced  ten  Venetian  views 
for  the  banquetting-room  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
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«t  Bowood,  and  (1884)  a  similar  number  for 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham  Hall. 
Venice  and  its  neighbourhood^and  the  Italian 
lakes,  with  an  occasional  view  on  the  Medwa^ 
and  the  coast  of  France,  employed  his  pencil 
till  1837,  when  he  exhibited  <  On  the  Scheld, 
near  Leiskenshoeck — Squally  Day/  and  the 
works  of  the  following  years  show  an  ex- 
tension of  his  travels  to  Avignon,  Ancona, 
Amalfi,  and  Naples.  From  1844  to  1848 
the  subjects  of  his  exhibited  pictures  were 
principally  Dutch,  and  included  '  The  Day 
after  the  Wreck;  A  Dutch  East  Indiaman 
on  Shore  on  the  Ooster  Schelde ;  Zierikree 
in  the  distance'  (1844);  and  *  Dutch  Boats 
running  into  Saardam — Amsterdam  in  the 
dist4knce'  (1845) ;  but  he  also  exhibited  some 
Italian  scenes  like  *  II  Ponte  Rotto,  Rome ' 
(1846),  and  *  Naples*  (1847),  besides  a  battle- 
piece,  *  The  Capture  of  El  Gamo  by  H.  M. 
sloop  Speedy  (Lord  Cochrane V  (1845),  and 
*  French  Troops  (1796)  fording  the  Margra* 
(1847),  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

In  1840  he  was  recommended  country  air 
for  his  health,  and  rented  acottage  at  Northaw 
in  Hertfordshire,  near  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  Joseph  Marryat  (the  brother  of  Cap- 
tain Marryaty  the  novelist),  and  in  1846  he 
took  a  lodging  at  Hampstead.  In  1847  he 
determined  to  take  up  permanent  residence 
at  Hampstead,  and  lerfc  48  Momington  Place 
for  The  Green-hill,  now  the  Hampstead 
Public  Library.  Here  were  painted  some  of 
his  finest  pictures,  including  'Tilbury  Fort — 
Wind  against  Tide  *(  1 849),  painted  for  Robert 
Stephenson,  M.P. ;  *  The  Battle  of  Roveredo* 
(1861),  painted  for  J.  D.  Astley;  'The 
Victory  (with  the  body  of  Nelson  on  board) 
towed  into  Gibraltar  after  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar*  (1863),  painted  for  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto;  *The  Pic  du  Midi*  (1864); 
and  *  The  Abandoned,*  a  large  dismasted  dere- 
lict, rolling  in  a  heavy  sea.  It  was  painted 
for  Thomas  Baring,  and  is  the  most  poetical 
of  all  his  works,  and  also  the  most  original, 
as  at  that  time  a  picture  without  any  figure 
or  suggestion  of  human  life  was  almost 
unknown.  It  was  sent  with  two  others  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  when  Stanfield 
was  awarded  a  ^Id  medal  of  the  first  class, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1866. 

It  was  at  Hampstead  that  many  of  Stan- 
field's  happiest  years  were  passed.  Many  of 
the  meetings  of  the  '  Sketching  Society*  were 
held  here,  and  a  large  circle  of  literary  and 
artistic  friends,  including  Charles  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Macready,  John  Forster,  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer,  David  Roberts,  Samuel  Lover, 
C.  R.  Leslie,  and  the  two  Chalons  were  fre- 
quent yisitors  at  The  Green-hill.    In  1861  he 


made  a  somewhat  lengthened  tour  with  his 
wife  and  daughters  in  the  south  of  France 
and  the  north  of  Spain,  and  made  numerous 
sketches,  from  which  many  of  his  later  pic- 
tures were  produced. 

In  1868  Stanfield  went  with  his  old  friend 
David  Roberts  to  Scotland,  to  receive  his 
diploma  as  honorary  member  of  the  Scottish 
Academy,  and  in  1862  he  was  made  chevalier 
of  the  Belgian  order  of  Leopold.  During 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  his  health,  which 
had  been  much  improved  by  his  residence  at 
Hampstead,  began  to  fail  again.  He  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  in  some  measure  from 
the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  1864  he 
sustained  a  very  severe  blow  by  the  death 
of  David  Roberts.  Nevertheless  his  interest 
in  his  art  never  tired,  and  he  continued  to 
exhibit  till  his  death  on  18  March  1867, 
when  his  last  picture,  *  A  Skirmish  off  Heli- 
goland,* was  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  died  at  6  Belsize  Park  Road, 
Hampstead,  whither  he  had  been  compelled 
to  remove  from  The  Green-hill  on  account 
of  some  projected  building  operations.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Roman  catholic  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green,  where  a  marble  cross  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried (first,  to  Mary  Hutchinson,  and,  secondly, 
to  Rebecca  Adcock),  and  had  nine  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive.  One  of  his  sous,  George 
Clancson  (see  below),  followed  the  art  of  his 
father  with  some  success. 

Stanfield  attained  a  great  reputation  as  a 
marine-painter,  and  was  called  the  English 
Vandevelde.  Professor  Ruskin  regarded  him 
as  *  the  leader  of  the  English  realists,*  and 
averred  that  he  was  *  incomparably  the  noblest 
master  of  cloud-form  of  all  our  artists.*  He 
was  a  manly,  sincere,  and  accomplished 
painter,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque 
and  knowledge  of  sea,  and  sky,  but  he  looKed 
at  nature  with  the  eyes  of  a  scene-painter, 
having  too  special  regard  to  its  spectacular 
qualities,  so  that  few  of  his  worKs,  except 
'  The  Abandoned,*  are  imbued  with  much 
poetical  feeling.  For  these,  and  perhaps  for 
other  reasons,  as  a  certain  monotony  in 
treatment  and  colour,  the  exhibition  of  a 
number  of  his  pictures  at  the  first  winter 
exhibition  of  deceased  masters  at  the  Royal 
Academv  (1870)  did  not  advance  his  reputa- 
tion, and  it  has  never  since  risen  to  the  level  it 
attained  in  his  lifetime.  His  friend  Charles 
Dickens,  in  a  charming  memorial  notice 
published  by  him  in  *  All  the  Year  Round* 
(1  June  1867),  calls  him  *  the  soul  of  frank- 
ness, generosity,  and  simplicity,  the  most 
loving  and  most  lovable  of  men. 

In  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art 
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(Vernon  Collection)  are  four  of  Stanfi eld's 
pictures, '  Entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  Texel 
Island/  the  sketch  for  *  The  Battle  of  Trafal- 
gar/ *  The  Lake  of  Como/  and  *  The  Canal 
of  the  Giudecca  and  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
Venice ; '  and  at  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum (Sheepshanks'  gift)  are  *  Near  Cologne/ 
'  A  Market  JBoat  on  the  Scheldt/  *  Sands  near 
Boulogne/  and  (Townshend  bequest)  *  A 
Rocky  Bay/  Other  pictures  by  him  are  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  *  The  Battle  of  Koveredo '  is  at  the 
Koyal  Holloway  College,  Egham.  Many  of 
his  pictures  have  been  engraved  (two  of  them, 
'  Tilbury  Fort '  and  *  The  Castle  of  Ischia,' 
for  the  Art  Union  of  London),  and  book  illus- 
trations after  his  sketches  are  to  be  found  in 
Heath's  '  Picturesque  Annual/  1832,  &c., 
Brockedon's  'Road-book  from  London  to 
Naples,'  1835,  St^nfield's  'Coast  Scenery,' 
1836,  Lawson's  *  Scotland  Delineated,'  Mapei's 
'Italy/  1847,  &c.,  Marryat's  'Pirate  and 
three  Cutters/  1836,  and  'Poor  Jack/  1840, 
Dickens's  'Battle  of  Life,' Tennyson's '  Poems,* 
1857,andTillot8on's 'New  Waverley  Album.' 
George  Clahzson  Stanfield  (1828- 
1878),  second  son  of  the  second  marriage  of 
William  Clarkson  Stanfield,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1828.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father, 
and  painted  the  same  class  of  subjects.  He 
exhibited  seventy-three  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demv,  and  forty-nine  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion from  1844  to  1876.     He  died  in  1878. 

[Cunningham's  Lives  (Heat on) ;  Men  of  the 
Time;  Redgrave's  Diet.;  Graves's  (Algernon) 
Diet.  ;  Bryan's  Diet.  (Graves  and  Armstrong) ; 
Ballantine's  Life  of  David  Roberts ;  Life  and 
Letters  of  Charles  Dickens ;  Pollock's  Life  of 
Macready;  Daffome's  Pictures  by  Stanfield ; 
Portfolio,  viii.  69,  x.  124,  135;  Once  a  Week, 
xi.  675  ;  The  Hampstead  Record,  27  Dec.  1890; 
Notes  and  Queries,  8th  ser.  xi.  301-2  ;  private 
notes  of  Mr.  Field  Stanfield.]  C.  M. 

STANFIELD,    JAMES    FIELD     (d. 

1824),  actor  and  author,  was  an  Irishman  who 
was  educated  in  France  for  the  Roman  catholic 
priesthood.  He  did  not  take  orders,  but  went 
to  sea  in  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
After  a  terrible  experience  of  the  traffic  at 
sea  and  for  a  short  time  on  shore  in  Africa, 
he  returned  to  England,  one  out  of  three 
survivors  of  the  voyage.  He  renounced  the 
sea  and  joined  a  theatrical  company,  appear- 
ing in  1786  at  York,  where  he  also  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  a  comic  opera.  His  expe- 
rience drove  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, where  he  found  many  friends,  in- 
cluding Thomas  Clarkson  [q.  v.]  In  1788 
he  published  a  vivid  picture  of  his  experience 
of  the  slave  trade  in  a  work  called  *  Observa- 
tions on  a   Guinea  Voyage  in  a  series  of 


letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark- 
son,' and  in  the  following  year  a  vigorous 
poem  called  *  The  Guinea  Voyage  '  (London, 
4to).  In  1807  both  works  were  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  one  volume.  For  several 
years  he  held  a  principal  situation  in  the 
Scarborough  Theatre,  and  he  afterwards  had 
the  direction  of  a  small  company  whose  cir- 
cuit (about  1812)  was  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  In 
1813  he  published  an  '  Essay  on  the  Study 
and  Composition  of  Biography '  (Sunderland, 
8vo),  a  judicious  {jerformance,  showing  some 
erudition,  but  insisting  overmuch  upon  the 
need  of  *  moral  illustration.'  He  was  twice 
married,  and  was  father  by  his  first  wife, 
Marv  Hoad  (d.  1801)  of  Cheltenham,  of 
Clarkson  Stanfield  [q.  v.]  He  died  in  Lon- 
don on  10  May  1824. 

[Baker's  Biographia  Dramatica  ;  Monthly  Re- 
view, vols.  Ixxix.  and  Ixxxi. ;  Notes  and  Queries, 
8th  ser.  xi.  301-2  ;  Hampstead  Record,  27  Dec. 
1890;  information  from  Mr.  Field  Stanfield.] 

CM. 

STANFORD,  CHARLES  (1823-1886), 
divine,  son  of  Joseph  Stanford,  shoemaker 
(d.  1862),  was  born  at  Green  Lane,  North- 
ampton, on  9  March  1823.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  shoemaker,  then  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and 
afterwards  a  bookseller's  assistant.  In  1839, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, and  on  22  Oct.  1841  entered  the  Bap- 
tist College  at  Bristol.  His  first  pastorate 
was  at  Sparrow  Hill,  Loughborough,  where 
he  stayed  from  1845  to  Christmas  1840.  On 
7  March  1847  he  became  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Church  at 
Devizes,  where  his  congregation  gradually 
increased,  and  where  he  on  9  April  1852 
opened  a  new  chapel.  In  May  1858  he  was 
elected  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Edward  Steane  of 
Denmark  Place  Chapel,  Camberwell,  Surrey ; 
and  in  May  1861,  on  the  retirement  of  Steane, 
received  the  full  charge.  He  remained  at 
Camberwell  till  his  death.  In  1860  he  visited 
Taunton,  where,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
succeeded  in  collecting  valuable  information 
for  his  work,  *  J.  Alleine,  his  Companions  and 
his  Times :  a  Memorial  of  Black  Bartholo- 
mew.'    This  was  published  in  1801. 

In  1878  Stanford  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Brown's  University,  Rhode  Island, 
America.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Lon- 
don Baptist  Association  in  1882.  From 
November  1881  he  became  almost  blind  from 
glaucoma,  but  prepared  his  work  for  the 
press  with  a  typewriter.  He  died  at  26  De 
Crespigny  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  on  18  March 
1 886,  and  was  buried  at  Norwood  on  24  March. 
He  was  twice  married.  In  addition  to  many 
sermons  and  devotional  treatises,  he  pul>- 
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liBhed:  1.  *  Power  in  Weakness :  Memorials 
of  W.  Rhodes  of  Damersham/ 1868 ;  3rd  edit. 
1870.  2.  *  Home  and  Church:  a  Chapter  in 
Family  Life  at  Old  Maze  Pond/  1871. 
8.  'Philip  Doddridgjj,  D.D.',  1880  (*Men 
Worth  Knowing '  series).  4.  *  A  Memorial  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Steane/  1882.  5.  *  The  Wit  and 
Humour  of  Life ;  being  Familiar  Talks  with 
Young  Christians/  1886. 

[Charles  Stanford's  Memories  and  Letters, 
edited  by  his  wife,  1889, with  a  portrait;  Bapust 
Handbook,  1887,  pp.  120-2.]  O.  C.  B. 

STANFORD,STAMFORD,  or  STAUN- 
FORD,  Sir  WILLIAM  (1509-1 5o8),  judge, 
bom  at  Hadley,  Middlesex,  on  22  Aug.  1509, 
was  son  of  William  Stanford,  mercer,  of 
London,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Gedney. 
His  grandfather  was  Robert  Stanford  of 
Rowley,  Staftbrdshire.  After  being  educated 
at  Oxford  William  entered  Gray's  Inn  in 
1528,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1536.  In  1538  he  was  employed  in  dis- 
solving the  Austin  Friars  at  J^tafford,  and 
on  15  Dec.  1541  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  that  borough.  In  1544 
he  was  appointed  autumn  reader  in  his  inn, 
but  owing  to  the  plague  did  not  deliver  his 
lectures  until  the  following  Lent  (Dugdale, 
Orig.  Jurid.  p.  293^.  He  again  represented  j 
Stafford  borough  in  the  parliament  which  ; 
met  in  January  1544-5,  and  was  dissolved 
by  Henry's  death  in  January  1546-7.  In 
^ward  VI's  first  parliament  Stanford  re- 

? resented  Newcastie-under-Lyme  (13  Oct. 
547  to  15  April  1552).  He  was  double 
reader  at  Gray*s  Inn  in  the  spring  of  1551, 
and  on  6  Oct.  following  was  placed  on  a 
commission  '  to  resolve  uppon  the  refor- 
macion  of  the  Canon  Lawes'  (Acts  P.  C. 
iii.  382).  In  the  following  year  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  empowered  to  examine 
and  deprive  Cuthbert  Tunstall  [q.  v.},  bishop  of 
Durham.  On  17  Oct.  he  was  made  seijeant- 
at-law  (Machtn,  Diary y  p.  27).  A  year 
later  (19  Oct.  1553)  he  was  promoted  queen's 
Serjeant.  In  April  1554  he  conducted  the 
crown  prosecution  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tlirog- 
morton  [q.  v.],  and  on  17  May  he  received 
26/.  13<j.  id,  for  his  *  travayle  and  paynes 
taken  in  the  two  late  Parliamentes  (Acts 
P.  C,  V.  22).  In  the  same  year  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench  of  common  pleas,  and  on 

27  Jan.  1554-5  was  knighted  by  Philip 
(Harl.   MS.   6064,  f.   80  A).     He   died  on 

28  Aug.  1558,  and  was  buried  in  Iladley 
church  on  1  Sept.  (ib.  897,  f.  18).  By  his 
wife  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Palmer,  he 
had  issue  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
widow  subsequently  married  Roger  Carey  of 
Hadley  {Lansd.  MS.  874,  f.  60). 


Stanford  was  author  of:  1.  'Les  Pleea 
del  Ooron:  divisees  in  plusiours  titles  & 
common  lieux  .  .  .  composees  per  le  tres 
reverend  judge  Monsieur  Guilliaulme  Staun- 
forde,  chivaler  .  .  .*  R.  Tottel,  London, 
1560,  4to ;  subsequent  editions  appeared  in 
1567,  1574,  and  1583.  2.  *An  Exposicion 
of  the  Kinge's  Prerogative ;  collected  out  of 
the  great  abridgement  of  Justice  Fitzherbert 
...  by  Sir  William  Staunford,'  1567,  4to ; 
other  editions  1568,  1577,  and  1590.  It 
was  much  used  by  later  legal  writers  (see 
Arcana  Parliamentarian  by  R.  C,  1685, 
pref.  p.  1).  Stanford  is  also  said  to  have 
edited  the  earliest  printed  version  of  Glan- 
villous  *Tractatus  de  Legibus'  [see  Glaw- 
viLLE,  Ranulf  db],  which  was  published  by 
Tottel  about  1555,  8vo  (Weight,  Biogr. 
Brit,  Litteraria,  ii.  279). 

[Works  in  Brit.  Mas.  Libr. ;  authorities  cited ; 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  ed.  Gairdner ; 
Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  1642-68;  Dug- 
dale's  Orig.  Jurid.  and  Chron.  Series ;  Lit.  Rem. 
of  Edward  VI  (Roxburghe  Club"),  passim  ; 
Miichyn's  Diary  (Camd.  Soc),  passim ;  Official 
Return  of  Members  of  Parliament;  Rymer's 
Foedera ;  Lloyd's  State  Worthies ;  Fuller's 
Worthies,  ii.  188;  Tanner's  Bill.  Brit.-Hib. 
p.  691  ;  Wood's  Athente  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  i. 
262-3  ;  Strype's  Works ;  State  Trials,  i.  869 ; 
Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges,  v.  390-2 ;  Shaw's 
Staffordshire,  ii.  108 ;  Fosters  Alumni  Oxon. 
1600-1714  ;  Gray's  Inn  Reg.  pp.  x,  6;  Simms's 
Bibl.  StafibrdieoEis ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.] 

A.  F.  P. 

STANGER,  CHRISTOPHER  (1769- 
1834),  physician,  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Wliitehaven,  was  bom  in  1759.  His  family 
liad  for  several  centuries  owned  estates  near 
Keswick,  and  a  township  to  the  west  of 
Derwentwater  once  bore  their  name  (NicOL- 
80N  and  Burn,  History  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland^  ii.  68).  Stanger,  after  having 
been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tvne,  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  on 
24  June  1783.  His  dissertation  bore  the 
title  '  De  iis  quae  ad  Sanitatem  conservandam 
plurimum  conferre  videntur.'  He  next 
studied  for  four  years  at  the  chief  medical 
schools  of  the  continent,  including  Paris, 
Vienna,  Montpellier,Gottingen,  and  Leyden. 
On  his  return  he  established  a  practice  in 
London,  and  was  admitted  L.K.C.P.  on 
30  Sept.  1789.  Next  year  he  was  appointed 
Gresham  professor  of  medicine,  ana  in  1792 
became  physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

In  June  1793  Stanger  was  chosen  to  act 
with  John  Cooke  (1756-1838)  [q.  v.]  and 
William  Charles  Wells  [^.  v.]  on  a  com- 
mittee formed  by  the  licentiates  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  to  present  an  address 
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to  the  college  claiming  to  be  admitted  fellows. 
Amonff  the  signatories  was  John  Aikin  (1747- 
1822)  [q.  V.J,  the  biographer,  who  was  in 
consequence  refused  the  use  of  the  college 
library  (Memoir^  ed.  Lucy  Aikin,  p.  178). 
The  petitioners  were  excluded  under  a  by- 
law which  declared  that  fellows  should  be 
graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  although 
the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh  was  then 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe.    The  college 
having  refused  to  receive  the  address,  it  was 
decided  that  Stanger  should  apply  to  the 
law-courts  to  be  admitted  fellow.  On  27  Jan. 
1796  the  court  of  king's  bench  granted  a  rule 
to  compel  the  president  and  fellows  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  admit  Stanger. 
On  23  April,  when  Erskine  appeared  for  the 
defendants,  the  rule  was  discharged  by  I^rd 
Chief-justice  Kenyon  on  the  ground  of  an 
informalityin  Stangers  application  for  ad- 
mission.   The  case  was  again  brought  into 
the  courts  in  the  following  autumn,  and  was 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  by  Adair, 
Law,  Chambre,  and  Christian,  with  Erskine, 
Warren,  and  Gibbs  for  the  defendants,  for 
three  days,  13-16  May  1797,  but  the  court 
unanimously  refused  the  mandamus.  In  1798 


Stanger  appealed  to  the  public  in  '  A  Justifi- 
cation of  the  Right  of  every  well-educated 
Physician  of  fair  character  and  mature  age, 
residingwithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  to  be  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  that  Corporation  if  found  compe- 
tent. In  this  able  pamphlet  it  was  shown 
that  Lord  Mansfield  had  decided  in  1767 
that  the  college  were  bound  under  their 
charter  to  admit  as  fellows  all  duly  quali- 
fied licentiates  of  whatever  university.  But 
Stanger*s  efforts  produced  little  effect.  Isaac 
Schomberg  (1714-1780)  [q.  v.]  had  unavail- 
ingly  put  forth  a  somewhat  similar  claim  in 
1758.  Stanger  was  described  as  possessing 
extensive  attainments  and  great  energry*  Be- 
sides his  controversial  tract,  he   puoliahed 

*  Remarks  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  sup- 
pressing Contagious  Fevers  in  the  Metropolis/ 
1802,  I2mo,  and  contributed  a   paper  on 

*  Coughs '  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Society.'  He  died  in 
London  on  21  Sept.  1834. 

[Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  ii.  396-7;  Diet, 
of  Living  Authors,  1816  ;  Gent.  Mag.  1834,  ii. 
554;  Allibone*8  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.  ii.  2220.] 

Q.  Lb  a.  N. 
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Smith,  Samuel  (1584-1662?)  .        .        .        .117 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney   (1764-1840).    See  Smith, 

Sir  William  Sidney. 
Smith,  Stephen  (1623-1G78)     .... 
Smith,  Stephen  Catterson  (1806-1872)    . 
Smith,  Sydney  (1771-1845)     .... 
Sn)ith,  Theophilu3  Ahijah  (1809-1879).    See 

under  Smith,  George  Charles. 
Smith,  Theyre  Townsend  (1798-1852)  .  .  128 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (1513-1577)  .  .  .124 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (1556  P-1609)  .  .  .127 
Smith  or  Smvthe,  Sir  Thomas  (1558  P-1625)  .  128 
Smith,  Thom'as  (  fi.  1600-1627)  .  .  .129 
Smith,  Thomas  (1615-1702)  .  .  .  .130 
Smith,  Thoraart  (rf.  1708)  .        .        .        .130 

Smith,  Thomas  (1638-1710)    .        .        .        MSI 
Smith,  Thomas  (rf.  1762)  .        .        .        .133 

Smith,  Thomas  (rf.  1767)  .        .        .        .134 

Smith,  Thomas  Assheton  (1776-1858)     .        .134 
Smith,  Thomas  Barr^-  Cusaek-  (1795-1866). 

See  under  Smith,  Sir  William  Cusac. 
Smith,  Thomas  South  wood,  M.D.  (1788-1861)  135 
Smith,  Walter  ( fi.  1525)  .        .        .        .137 

Smith,  Wentworth  (ft,  1601-1623)  .        .  137 

Smith  or  Smvth,  William  (1460  ?-15l4)        .  138 
Smith,  William  (/.  1596)        .        .        .        ,141 
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Smith,  WUUam  (1550  ?-1618>  .  .  .142 
Smith,  WUliam  {ft,  1660).    See  under  Smith, 

WiUiam  (rf.  16/8). 
Smith,  WiUiam  (d.  1673)        .        .        .        .143 
Smith,  WiUiam  (<;.  1696)        .        .        .        .144 
Smith,  William  ( /1. 1726).    See  under  Smith, 

WiUiam  (1661 P-1785). 
Smith,  WUliam  (1651  ?-1735)         .        .        .145 
Smith,   WUliam    (1707-1764).      See   under 

Smith,  George  (1718-1776). 
Smith,  William  (1711-1787)  .  .  .  .146 
Smith,  William  (1730  ?-1819)  .  .  .147 
Smith,  WUlUm  (1756-1835)  .  .  .  .149 
Smith,  WiUiam  (1769-1839)  .  »  .  .151 
Smith,  WUliam  (1808-1876)  .  .  .  ,  HiS 
Smith,  Sir  WUUam  (1813-1893)  .  .  .153 
Smith,  WiUiam,  LL.D.  (1816-1896)  .  .  164 
Smith,  Sir  WUliam  Cusac  (1766-1886)  .  .  155 
Smith,  WiUiam  Heniy  (1808-1872)  .  .  156 
Smith,  William  Henry  (1826-1891)  '  .  .157 
Smith,  WUliam  Robertson  (1846-1894)  .  .  160 
Smith,   Sir  WiUiam    Sidney,   known  as  Sir 

Sidney  Smith  (1764-1840)  .  .  .  .162 
Smith,  WiUiam  Tvler  (1815-1878)  .  .  .167 
Smith,  Willoughl>y  (^1828-1891)  .  .  .168 
Smith-Neill,  James  George  (1810-1857).    See 

NeiU. 
Smitbson,     Harriet    Constance,     afterwards 

Madame  Berlioz  (1800-1864)       .        .        .168 
Smithson,  Hugh,  afterwards  Percy,  first  Duke 
of  Northumberland  of  the   thlid  creation 
(1716-1786).    See  Percy. 
Smitbson,  James,  known  in  early  life  as  James 

Lewis  or  Louis  Macie  (1766-1829)  .  .171 
Smitz,  (Caspar  ((/.  1707?)  .  .  .  .178 
Smollett,  Sir  James  (1648-1731).    See  under 

Smollett,  Tobias  George. 
SmoUett,  Tobias  George  (1721-1771)  .  .  174 
Smyth.  See  also  Smith  and  Smythe. 
Smvth,  Edward  (1749-1812)  .  .  .  .184 
Smvth,  James  Carmichael  (1741-1821)  .  .184 
Smyth,  Sir  James  Carmichael  (1779-1838)  .  185 
Smvth,    John  (1775  ?-1834?).      See    under 

^mvtb,  Edward. 
Smvth,  Sir  John  Rowland  (d,  1873)        .        .  187 
Smyth,  John  Talfourd  (1819  P-1851 )       .        .187 
Smyth,  Sir  Leicester  (1829-1891)    .        .        .188 
Smvth,  Patrick  James  (1826-1885)         .        .  188 
Smyth,  Richard  (1826-1878)  .        .        .        .189 
Smyth,  Robert  Brough  (1830-1889)        .        .  189 
Sm>  th.  Sir  Warington  WUkinson  (1817-1890)  190 
Smyth,  WUliam  (1765-1849)  .        .        .        .191 
Smyth,  WiUiam  Henry  (1788-1865)       .        .  192 
Smythe.    See  also  Smith  and  Smvth. 
Smythe,  David,  Lord  Methven  (1746-1806)  .  193 
Smvthe,  Emily  Anne,  Viscountess  Stran^ord 
(d-    1887).     See    under     Smythe,    Percy 
Ellen  Frederick  WiUiam,  eighth  Viscount 
Strangford    of  Ireland,   and  third    Baron 
Penshurst  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Smythe,  George  Augustus  Frederick  Percy 
l^ydnev,  seventh  Viscount  Strangford  and 
second' Baron  Penshurst  (1818-1857)  .        ,  193 
Smythe,  James  Moore  (1702-1734)  .        .        .195 
Smythe,  Percy  Clinton  Sydnev,  sixth  Viscount 
Strangford  and  first  Baron  Penshurst  (1780- 

1855) 195 

Smythe,  Percy  Ellen  Frederick  WiUiam, 
eighth  Viscount  Strangford  of  Ireland,  and 
third  Baron  Penshurst  of  the  United  King- 
dom (1826-1869) 197 

Smythe,  Sir  Sidney  Stafford  (1706-1778)       .  198 
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Smvthe,  William  James  (1816-1887) 
Smythies,  Charles  Alan  (1844-1894) 
Scuigge,  Thomas  (1536-1592)  . 
Snmpe,  Andrew,  D.D.  (1675-1742)  . 
Snape,  Edmund  (  /1. 1576-1608)      . 
Snait,  William  (1645-1721)     . 
Snell,  Hannah  (1723-1792) 
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.  199 
.  201 
.  202 
.  208 
.  203 
.  204 
.  205 
Snell,  John  (1629-1679)  .'  .  .  .  .^06 
Snelling,  Thomas  (1712-1778)  .  .  .207 
Snetzler,  John  or  Johann  (1710  ?-1774  ?)        .  207 

Snow,  John  (1818-1858) 207 

Snow,  William  Parker  (1817-1895)  .  .  208 
Soames,  Henrv  (1785-1860)  .  .  .  .209 
Soane,  Sir  John  (1753-1837)  .        ...  210 

Soest,  Gerard  (<i.  1681) 211 

Solander,  Daniel  Charles  (1786-1782)  .  .  212 
Solanus,  Moses,  or  Muise  da  Soul  {d,  1735  ?  )  .218 
Sole,  William  (1741-1802)  .  .  .  .213 
SoUv,  Edward  (1819-1886)  .  .  .  .214 
Solly,  Samuel  (1805-1871)  .  .  .  .214 
Solly,  Thomas  (1816-1875)  .  .  .  .215 
Solme  or  Soleman,  Thomas  {d,  1541?).    See 

Soulemont. 
Solme,  Thomas  ( /7. 1540-1550).    See  Some. 
Solms,  Heinrich  Maastricht,  Ciount  of  Solms- 

Braanrels(  1636-1693) 215 

Soloman,  Abraham  (1828-1862)      .        .        '216 

Solus,  Saint  (d.  790?) 217 

Some,  Robert  (1542-1609)  .  .  .  .217 
Some  or  Solme,  Thomas  {ft,  1540-1550)  .        .  218 

Somer,  Henry  (JL  1440) 218 

Somer,  Semur,  »>merarias,  John  (^ft.  1380)     .  218 
Somer,  Paul  van.    See  Van  Somer. 
Somercote,   Swinerooto,   or  Somerton,    Law- 

renoe  (ft.  1254) 219 

Somercote  or  Ummarcote.  Robert  {d.  1241)  .  219 
Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles  {d,  1164).    See 

Sumerled. 
Somers,  Edmund  Sigismnnd  (1759  ?-1824)     .  219 
Somers  or  Summers,  Sir  George  (1554-1610)  .  220 
Somers  or  Sommers,  John,  Lora  Somen  (1651- 

1716) 221 

Somers,  Robert  (1822-1891)  .  .  .  .229 
Somersam,  Richard  {d,  1531).    See  Bayfield, 

Richard. 
Somerset,  Dukes  of.    Sec  Beaufort,  John  first 
Duke    (1408-1444)  ;    Beaufort,    Edmund, 
second  Duke  (</.  1455)  ;  Se3rmour,  Edward, 
first  Duke  of  the  Sevmour  family  (1506  ?- 
.1552 ;    Seymour,    William,    second    Duke 
( 1588-1660)  ;  Seymour,  Charles,  sixth  Duke 
(1662-1748)  ;  Sevmour,  Edward  Adolphus, 
eleventh  Duke  (1775-1855)  ;  Seymour,  Ed- 
ward Adolphus,  twelfth  Duke  (1804-1885). 
Somerset,  Earls  of.    See  Mohun  William  de 

(ft.  1141)  J  Carr,  Robert  (d,  1645). 
Somerset,  Charles,  Earl  of  Worcester  (1460  ?- 

1526) 230 

Somerset,  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of  Worcester 

(1553-1628) 231 

Somerset,  Edward,  sixth  Earl  and  second  Mar- 
quis of  Woroestier  and  titular  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan (1601-1667)     232 

Somerset,  Lord  Edward   (1776-1842).      See 

Somerset,  Lord  Robert  Edward  Henry. 
Somerset,  Lord  Fitzruy  James  Henrv,  first 

Baron  Raglan  (1788-1855)  .        .     *  .        .287 
Somerset,    I^rd    Granville   Charles    Henry 
(1792-1848).    See  under  Somerset,  Henry, 
first  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Somerset,  Henry,   first   Duke   of    Beaufort 
(1629-1700) 242 
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Somerset,  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Beaufert, 

n684-1714).    See  under  Somerset,  Henry, 

first  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Somerset,  Henry,  seventh  Duke  of  Beaufort 

(1792-1853).    See  under  Somerset,  Henry, 

hrat  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Somerset  or  Somerseth,  John  (d.  1455  ?)         .  245 
Somerset,  Poulett  George  Henrv  (1822-1875). 

See  under  Somerset,  Lord  ^itzroy  James 

Henry,  first  Baron  Raglan. 
Somerset,  Lord  Robert  Edward  Henry  (1776- 

1842),  commonly  known  as  Lord  Edward 

Somerset 246 

Somerset,  William,  third  Earl  of  Worcester 

(1526-1589) 247 

Somerville,  Alexander  (1811-1885).  .  .248 
Somerville,  Alexander  Neil  (1818-1889)  .  249 
Somerville,  Andrew  (1808-1884)  .  .  .249 
Somerville,     Hugh,    fifth    Lord     Somerville 

(1483  ?-1549) 260 

Somerville,  James,  sixth  Lord  Somerville  (d. 

1569).    See  under  Somerville,  Hugh,  fifth 

Lord  Somerville. 
Somerville,  James  (1632-1690)        .        .        .251 
Somerville  or  Somervile,  John  (1560-1683)    .  252 
Somerville,    John    Soutbey,   fifteenth    Lord 

Somerville  (1765-1819)  .  .  .  .253 
Somerville,  Mary  (1780-1872)  .  .  .254 
SomerviUe,  Thomas  (1741-1830)  .  .  .255 
Somerville,  WiUiam  (1675-1742)  .  .  .256 
SomerviUe,  William  a771-1860)  .  .  .258 
Somerville,   Sir    William   Meredyth,   Baron 

Athlumney  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and 

Baron  Meredvth  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 

Kingdom  (1^02-1873) 258 

Sommers.  WiUiam  (<;.1560)  .  .  .  .259 
Somner,WiUiam  (1598-1669).  .  .  .260 
Sondes,  Greorge,  Earl  of  Feversham  (1600-1677)  261 
Soone  or  Zoone,  WilUam  (ft.  1640-1575)  .  262 
Soowthem,  John  (cf.  1584).  See  Southern. 
Sopwith,  Thomas  (1808-1879)  .        .        .263 

Sorocold,  Thomas  (1661-1617)  .  .  .264 
Sotheb^,  Charles  (tf.  1864).  See  under  Sotheby, 

Willum. 
Sotheby,  Samuel  (1771-1842) .        .        .        .264 
Sotbebv,  Samuel  Leigh  (1806-1861)        .        .  265 
Sothebv,  William  (1757-1833)         .        .        .  265 

Sothel,'Seth  (d,  1697) 268 

Sotherey ,  Simon  (  ft,  1 896  ) .    See  Southrey. 
Sothem,  Edward  Askew  (1826-1881)      .        .268 
Sothem,  Lytton  Edward  (1856-1887).    See 

under  Sothem,  Edward  Askew. 
Sotheron-Estcourt,     Thomas    Henry    Sutton 

(1801-1876  ).    See  Estcourt. 
Sotherton,  John  (1562-1631  ?)         .        .        .  271 
Soulemont,  Soleman,  or  Solme,  Thomas  {d. 

1541) 271 

Soulis,  Sir  John  de  (d.  1318)  ....  272 
South,  Sir  James  (1785-1867) ....  272 
South,  John  Flint  (1797-1882)  .  .  .274 
South,  Robert,  D.D.  (1634-1716)  .  .  .276 
Southampton,  Duke  of.    See  Fitzroy,  Charles 

(1662-1730). 
Southampton,    Earls   of.      See    Fitzwilliam, 

WiUiam  {d.  1542  ) ;  Wriotheslev,  Thomas, 

first  Earl  of  the  Wriotheslev  family  ( 1500  ?- 
1550);    Wriotheslev,    Henrv,   third   Eari 

(1573-1624);  Wriothealey,  Thomas,  fourth 

Earl  (1607-1677). 
Southampton,  Baron.     See  Fitzroy,  Charles 

(1737-1797). 
Soutbcote,  John  (1611-1585)  ^       .       •       .  277 
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Southcott,  Joanna  C17o0-1814)  .  .  .  277 
Southern,  Henry  (1799-1853)  .  .  .279 
Southern  or  Soowthem,  John  (ft.  1584)  .  280 
Southeme,  Thomas  (1660-1746)  .  .  .280 
Southe.sk,  Earl  of.    See  Gamete,  Sir  David 

(1575-1658). 
Soutbev,  Mrs.  Caroline  Anne  (1786-1854)  .  282 
Southe'v,  Ilenrv  Herbert,  M.D.  (1788-1865)  .  283 
SoutheV,  Robert  (1774-1843)  ....  284 
Southgate,  Henry  (1818-1888)  .  .  .290 
Southjcate,  Richard  (1729-1795)  .  .  .291 
Southrev  or  Sotherev,  Simon  (ft.  1396)  .  .  291 
Southwell,   Edward  (1671-1730).    See  under 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert  (1635-1702). 
Southwell  vere  Bacon,  Nathanael  (1598-1676)  292 
Southwell,  Sir  Richard  (1504-1564)        .        .  292 
Southwell,  Sir  Robert  (</.  1559).    Sec  under 

Southwell,  Sir  Richard. 
Southwell,  Robert  (1561  P-1595)     .        .        .294 
SouthweU.   Robert   (1607-1677).    See  under 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert  (1635-1702). 
Southwell,  Sir  Robert  ( 1635-1702) .        .        .299 
Southwell  vrre  Bacon,  Thomas  (1592-1637)     .  303 
Southwell,   Thomas,    first    Baron    Soutbvrell 

(1607-1720) 803 

Southwell,  William  (1669-1719).    See  under 

Southwell,  Thomas,  tirttt  Baron  Southwell. 
Sowerbv,  George  Brettingham,  the  elder (1788- 

1854) 804 

Sowerbv,  George  Brettingham,  the  younger 

( 1812-1884).    See  under   Sowerbv,  George 

Brettingham,  the  elder. 
Sowerbv,    Henry    (1825-1891).      See   under 

Sowerbv,  George  Brettingham,  the  elder. 
Sowerbv,  James  (1767-1822)  .  .  .  .805 
Sowerbv,  James  de  Carle  (1787-1871)  .  .  307 
Sowerbv.  John  Edward  (1825-1870)  .  .308 
Sover,  Alexis  Benoit(  1809-1858)  .  .  .308 
Soyer,  Elizabeth  KniDia  (1813-1842)  .  .  309 
Spaldin;;,  John  (/.  16.:.0)  .        .        .         .310 

Spaldin^^  Samuel  (1807-1843)  .        .        .310 

Spalding,  William  (1809-1859)  .  .  .310 
Spark.  Thouijus,  D.D.  ( 1655-1692)  .  .  .311 
Sparke,  F:dwanl  (ri.  1692)  .  .  .  .311 
Sjuirkc  (.r  Sparkes,  Joseph  (1683-1740)  .  .312 
S{»arke,  Thomas  (1548-1616)  .  .  .  .312 
Sparke,    William    (1587-1641).     See    under 

Sparke,  Thomas. 
Sparrow,  Anthony  (1612-1685)  .  .  .313 
Sparrow,  John  (1615-1  OOf)  ?)  .  .  .  .314 
Spearman,  Robert  (170;)-1761)  .  .  .314 
Speddinn:,  James  (1808-1881).  .  .  .315 
Speeohlv,  William  (  fi.  1776-1821)  .  .  .316 
vS|>eei,  Adolphus  (^"  1650)  .  .  .  .317 
Speed,  John  (I •">52V-1 6-29)  .  .  .  .318 
Speed,  John  ( 1.'»0')-I610).     Sec  under  Speed, 

.lohii  (15.r2  P-162II). 
Speed,  Samuel    {d.  1681).     See  under  Speed, 

Samuel  (1 631- 1682). 
Si»eed,  Samuel  (1631-1682)      .         .         .         .  .T20 
SjHJu'ht,  Thomas  (//.  1600)         .        .         .         .320 
Sp«'ke,  George  (</.  1690).    See  under  Speke, 

llu;;h. 
Speke,  II u^rh  (1656-1724?)  .  .  .  .322 
Speke,  John  Ilanning  (1827-1864)  .  .  .  324 
Spelmiin,  Clement  (1598-1679)  .  .  .327 
Spelmau  or  Yallop,  Edward  (d.  1767)  .  .  328 
Spelinan,  Sir  Henrv  (1564P-1641)  .  ^  .  3'28 
S[)elman,  Sir  John  "(1495  P-1544)  .  ,  .333 
Spelman,  Sir  John  (159-1-1643)  .  .  .  333 
Spence,  Heniamin  Edward  (1822-1866)  .  .334 
Spencc,  Elizabeth  Isabella  (1768-1832)  .        .  334 
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.335 
.  335 
.  336 
.  338 
.  340 


Spcnce,  George  (1787-1850)    . 

Spence,  James  (1812-1882)      . 

Spence,  Joseph  (1699-1768)    . 

Spence,  Thomas  (1750-1814)  . 

Spence,  William  (1783-1860)  . 

Spencer.    See  also  Despenser  and  Spenser. 

Spencer,  Aubrey  George  (1796-1872)      .        .  340 

Spencer,  Sir  Aiigustus  Almeric  (^1807-1893)  .  841 

Spencer,  Sir  Brent  (1760-1828)        .        .        .841 

Spencer,  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Sunderland 

(1674-1722) 348 

Spencer,  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough 

and  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland  ( 1 706-1758 )     .  849 
Spencer,  Lord  Charles  ( 1740-1820).  See  under 

Spencer,  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough 

and  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Spencer,  Dorothy,  Countess   of   Sunderland 

(1617-1684) 852 

Spencer,  Lord  Francis  Almeric  (1779-1845). 

See  under  Spencer,  (jeorge,  fourth  Duke  of 

Marlborough. 
Spencer,  Frederick,  fourth  Earl  Spencer  (1798- 

1857).     See    under   Spencer,    Sir    Kobert 

Cavendish. 
Spencer,  George,  fourth  Djike  of  Marlborough 

(1739-1817) 854 

Spencer,  C^eorge,  fifth  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

(1766-1840).    See  under  Spencer,  Greorge, 

fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Spencer,  (George  John,  second  Earl  Spencer 

(1768-1834) 855 

Spencer,  George  Trevor  (1799-1866)  .  .356 
Spencer,  Gervase  (<f.  1763)  ....  857 
Spencer,  Henry  le  (d.  1406).    See  Despenser, 

Henry  le. 
Spencer,   Henry,   first   Earl    of   Sunderland 

(1620-1643).    See  under  Spencer,   Robert, 

second  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Spencer,  Lord  Henry  John  (1770-1795).    See 

under    Spencer,    George,    fourth   Duke    of 

Marlborough. 
Spencer,  Sir  John  (d.  1610)      .        .        .        .357 
Spencer,  John  (1559-1614),    See  Spenser. 
Spencer,  John  (1601-1671)      .        .        .        .358 
Spencer,  John,  D.D.  (1630-1693)     .        .        .359 
Spencer,  John  Charles,  Viscount  Althorp  and 

third  Earl  Spencer  (1782-18-15)  .  .  .360 
Sj^Kjncer,  Robert,  first  Baron  Spencer  of  Worm- 

leighton  {d.  1627) 367 

Speucer,  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Sunderland 

(1640-1702) 368 

Spencer,  Sir  Robert  Cavendish  (1791-1830)  .  377 
Spencer,  Thomas  (1791-1811).  .  .  .378 
Spencer,  Thomas  (1796-1853)  .        .        .378 

SpenceP,  William  George  ( 1790-1866)  .  .  379 
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